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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Subscribers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  following  announcement 
appears  in  the  English  edition  of  tho  January  number  of  The  North  British 
Review. 

"  Note. 

"  The  North  British  Ketibw  will  be  ditcotUvnued  aftef  the  pubUoatum  of 
thejnvamt  number., 

"  Edinbukgh,  February  7, 1871." 

No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  discontinuanoe,  which  was  entirely  un- 
expected ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  1869  the  British  publishers  formally  announced 
that  the  Seaiew  was  entering  on  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  than  it  had  pre- 
Tioosly  oocupied,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  its  success  would  be  more  assured 
than  before. 

It  has  always  been  the  object  of  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company  to 
supply  their  subscribers  with  the  best  current  periodical  literature  \  and  the  "  Four 
Reviews  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  which  they  have  now  for  so  many  years  re- 
published, have  appeared  to  fulfil  that  object  to  the  public  satisfaction.  The  dis- 
continuance of  The  North  British  Review  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  number  thus 
familiarly  known ;  and  with  ihe  view  of  supplying  that  vacaqcy,  and  keeping 
Stith  with  tb^ir  subscribers  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  Company  hare  taken 
immediate  measures  to  commence  the  republication  of  another  !Review.* 

They  have  for  that  purpose  selected 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

a  periodical  which  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  form  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  The  North  British  Review. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  is  published  in  January,  April,  July,  October, 
but  commences  its  volumes  with  the  January  and  July  numbers.  As  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  volumes  complete,  the  republication  will  be  commenced  with  the 
January  number,  which  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  to  all  subscribers  entitled  to 
The  North  British  Review  for  the  current  year.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  this 
number  simultaneously  with  that  for  April.  Subscribers  will  thus  have  a  complete 
set  of  The  British  Quarterly  for  the  year  1871,  in  addition  to  the  January  number 
of  The  North  BriUah,  which  completes  a  volume,  at  no  inqreased  expense  to 
themselves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  The  British  Quarterly, 

*  Tbe''FoarBeviewi"hencerotwftrdwfll<MDd8tof  Tkt  EdijAwgh  Beviete,  The  London  <^iar- 
ter^  Btview.  Tht  Wtdmintter  Beview,  Mid  Tht  Brilith  tiuarterii/  BevUui. 

Di:;lz^:-h,,.V^iUUVlC 


the  following  account  has  been  condensed  from  an  article  which  was  pablished  in 
that  Eeview  in  October,  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  hundredth 
number : 

"Twenty-five  yeata  since.  Dr.  Vanghan*  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Xod- 
conformiats  of  England  had  grown  to  a  numerioal  sttengtii  and  were  possesaed  of  literary 
reaoarces  that  would  justify  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  quarterly  review. 

" '  No  man,'  he  says, '  can  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  potent  inSuence  which  attaches  to 
the  periodica]  literature  of  our  age.  Our  civilization  and  onr  religion  are  everywhere 
monlded  by  its  constant  action.  By  this,  means  every  section  of  politicians  and  every  class 
of  religionists  hold  ceaseless  communication  among  themselves,  and  with  society.  The 
feeble  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  puhlicationa  which  appear  weekly  or  month- 
ly ;  bat  parties,  more  distinguished  by  numbers  and  education,  aim  to  ^ve  fuller  expression 
and  more  permanent  effect  to  their  opinions  by  means  of  journals  which  appear  only  quarterly. 
In  this  respeet,  English  Nonconformity  has  hitherto  borne  the  mark  of  the  feeble.  The 
higher  literature  is  now,  at  best,  only  what  it  was  some  thirty  years  siuce.  But  the  time 
has  come,  we  think,  in  which  there  should  be  some  sign  of  advancemenL' 

"  In  February,  184S,  the  first  number  of  The  Brithk  QuarUrly  was  published.  Only 
those  practically  acquunted  with  the  difiSonlties  of  calling  into  permanent  existence  any 
periodical  of  high  price,  and  which  appeals  only  to  the  intelligence  of  educated  men,  which, 
moreover,  as  the  avowed  advooato  of  distiuotive  principles,  necessarily  arrays  against  itself 
those  who  hold  principles  of  au  oppoute  character,  can  ^>preciate  the  enei^  which  Dr. 
Vaughan  brought  to  bear  upon  bis  enterprise,  or  the  latent  resources  upon  which  be  so  suc- 
cessfully relied.  Almost  simultaneously  with  The  BritUh  Quarterly,  one  review,  inaugurated 
by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  almost  in  the  hour  of  its  birth,  has  passed  through  various 
phases  of  existence,  and  now  mtuntains  with  great  ability  an  honorable  character  as  the 
advocate  of  principles  hitherto  very  similar  to  our  own.  This  journal  has,  however,  for 
several  years,  unce  its  original  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ceased,  devoted 
itself  chiefly  to  pure  literature.  The  British  Quarterly  has  known  no  change.  For  twen- 
ty-one years  it  wds  ably  conducted  by  its  founder.  Its  principles  have  known  no  variation ; 
and  their  advocacy,  only  that  change  which  accumulating  experience,  advancing  scholarship, 
and  the  growth  of  social  and  national  life  ever  bring.  It  is  still  issued  by  the  ^presenta- 
tives  of  its  original  publishers.  It  still  addresses  the  same  constituency  ;  and  it  commands, 
we  believe,  a  higher  degree  of  general  confidence  and  a  wider  circulation  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  its  career. 

"  During  the  last  fevr  years,  through  the  changes  in  public  opinion.  The  Brititk  Quar- 
terly has  unconsnously  become  the  exponent  of  the  seutimcnta  of  many  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  denominations  with  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  suoh  sentimentfl  were 
id^itified.  This  necessarily  modifies  its  future  relations.  The  avowed  advocate  of  the 
voluntary  principle  of  Church  government  and  freedom  from  State  control,  it  has  nerer 
condescended  to  any  sectarian  expiesuon  of  them.  '  Its  pages,'  says  its  first  proapectos, 
'  will  be  enriched  by  contributions  from  able  men  of  <Ufferent  religious  connections;  and  it 
is  the  design  of  the  parties  with  whom  this  journal  has  originated,  that  the  cathoUcity  of 


*  TliB  Bev.  Dr.  Vangiliau,  tbe  founder  of  The  BrUish  Quarterly,  was  a  distinguished  Congre^a- 
tlonal  minister,  first  at  Worcester,  and  afterward  at  Kensington,  Boftlaud.  Wliite  boldine  tlio  latter 
pastorate, lie  filled  the  diairof  Pi«feesor  of  Bislor}'  in  London  Univereltj.  Sobeeqaently  he  becajne 
Principal  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  and  held  this  appointment  foi  a  long  time ;  but 
eventually  real  sued  in  conseqaenceof  a  difference  which  arose  between  bimself  and  the  College  Com- 
mittee. For  the  rest  of  his  life  be  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literary  lalwrs.  Among  his  norka 
may  be  mentioned  '  The  Way  to  Rest,'  '  Christian  Warfare,'  '  History  of  England  nnder  the  House 
of  Stuart,'  '  Life  of  Wycliffe,'  '  Revolutions  In  English  History,"  English  Nonconformity,"  '  Family 
Prayers,'  '  Cromwell's  Correspondence.'    Ho  died  In  1868. 


ha  spirit  aball  be  aach  m  nuij  constat  with  its  taing  widely  and  cordially  siutained  u  (m 
eflScient  o^an  of  Krealed  truth  and  of  ealightened  public  opinloii.'  Uncompioniiuiig  in 
ika  adfocacj  of  great  principles,  it  has  left  the  Deceasarj  peculiarities  of  denomuatioita] 
cbnrch  life  to  the  legitunate  pr«ferences  of  indiridoal  churches.  This  coarse  it  will  main- 
tain. It  will  aaaeit  the  great  principles  of  free  church  life,  with  the  broadest  sympiithies 
for  all  forme  in  which  they  may  find  embodimeat.  It  will  enrraider  these  principles 
neither  bo  the  deraoraliaing  latitudinarisa  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  fanatical  sectary  on 
the  other.  It  will  not  lover  them  to  the  lerri  of  mere  expediency,  nor  will  it  permit  mere 
preference  of  mode  to  inrest  itself  wilii  the  sanctity  oi  prindple.  On  these  grounds,  it 
asks  the  hearty  confidence  and  support  of  aH  to  whom  each  principles  are  dear. 

"  In  general  politics  the  principles  maintained  by  this  Kariew  heve  been  distioot  and  un- 
changed. It  is  attached  to  the  fundamental  prineiplea  of  the  British  CoBstitntion,  as 
presenting  on  tlie  whole  the  best  attempered  combiastion  of  liberty  uid  order  hitherto 
realiaed  in  human  history.  It  faron  extension  of  the  sofirage  and  the  ballot;  aod  is  op- 
posed to  all  ecclesiastical  fffeferescea  or  eectarian  rect^nitioaa  in  tlw  edacational  eataUiab- 
mente  of  the  nation. 

"Of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  refonn  of  the  poor  laws, 
equalization  of  the  poor  rates,  the  improvement  of  dwellings,  and  the  prot«ction  of  tbe 
interests  of  labor  equally  with  those  of  capital,  this  Journal  will  continue  to  be  an  earnest 
adrocate. 

"  We  avow  oar  most  hearty  and  brotherly  sympathy  with  our  American  brethren.  No 
word,  save  of  generous  recognition,  construction,  and  sympathy  will,  we  trust,  ever  be 
fooud  upon  our  page.  When  we  think  them  wrong  we  shall  frankly  tell  them  so ;  their 
rebukes,  we  trust,  we  shall  receive  with  meekness.  Upon  America  and  England,  the  future 
freedom  and  religion  of  the  world  chiefly  depend.  Nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
avert  all  causes  of  alienation,  and  to  draw  closer  together  all  bonds  of  sympathy. 

"  The  theological  principles  of  7%e  British  Quarterly  were,  in  its  first  prospectus,  indi- 
cated generally  as  being  in  harmony  with  those  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  Congregational 
Nonconformists  demur  to  Church  creeds  and  authoritative  formularies,  as  being  mere 
human  conoeptions  of  Divine  truth,  and  as  imposing  limitations  alike  upon  the  truth  itself 
and  upon  freedom  of  Christian  thought  concerning  it  Even  those  formularies  which  may 
the  more  perfectly  express  their  own  convictions  have,  they  think,  their  proper  place  in  tbe 
past  history  of  theological  thought,  not  in  its  present  rule.  Hence  these  honored  names 
are  used,  not  as  theological  authorities  to  whom  submission  is  due,  but  only  as  well-known 
exponents  of  evangelical  theology,  whose  mention  may  indicate  generally  a  tbeolo^cni 
position.     Such  is  still  the  theology  of  this  Journal 

"  7^«  British  Quarterly  will  continue  to  avail  itself  of  aU  the  methods  of  discovering 
truth  which  advancing  science  may  provide ;  and,  whatever  the  consequences,  will  frankly 
accept  all  the  indubitable  conclusions,  both  of  scieace  and  of  moral  truth.  It  will,  as  it  has 
ever  done,  strive  to  lift  great  questions  concerning  the  supernatural  out  of  the  arena  of 
sectarian  tradition,  prejudice,  and  pasuon,  and  to  discuss  them  in  the  calm  light  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  history.  It  claims  for  theolo^cal  science  only  the  conditions  claimed  by 
all  science — that  its  fads,  its  principles,  and  its  claims  be  examined  and  determined  upon 
iheir  own  proper  evidence.  It  will  refuse  to  silence  reason,  under  pretence  of  doing  honor 
to  revelation,  bat  it  will  also  refuse  to  surrender  any  sacred  thing  at  the  dogmatic  demand 
of  rationalistic  assumption  or  of  scientific  sciolism. 

"  CoDceming  general  literature  and  science,  The  British  Quarterly  considers  itself  under 
a  grave  responsibility  to  enter  upon  the  discosuon  of  all  great  questions  in  the  light  of 
manifold  knowledge,  careful  induction,  and  unequivocal  moral  principles. 

"  Besides  more  lengthened  discussions  of  important  questions,  it  will  also,  in  the  large 
space  which  in  every  number  la  devoted  to  contemporary  literature,  endeavor,  by  short 
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notices  of  new  books,  to  i»«Bent  an  adequate  view  of  the  chief  Utwaiy  prodnetiona  of  the 
qoaiter.  To  this  department,  while  religion  and  the  literature  which  ministers  to  it,  and 
which  relates  to  tbe  rarious  theological  and  ecclenaetdcal  qnestions  which  are  ever  agitating 
H,  will  engage  its  most  solicitous  attention,  it  will  give  due  prominence  to  other  departs 
mente  of  literature.  The  BritUh  Quarterly  does  not  profesa  to  be  a  theoli^cal  jounial, 
bat  to  inculcate  principles  of  freedom  and  truth  in  all  departments  of  human  life. 
Recognizing  as  the  handmuds  of  religion,  and  as  ministers  of  high  and  noble  things  in  the 
manifold  life  of  man.  History  and  Travel,  Science  and  Art,  Poetry  and  Fiction,  Politics  and 
Philosophy,  works  that  in  themselves  are  worthy  in  any  of  these  departmenta,  and  of  what- 
ever school  of  thought,  will  receive  general  critical  notices,  and  will  be  judged  with  as  much 
generosity  as  is  compatible  with  fidelity.  The  spread  of  general  education  and  the  growth 
of  literary  culture  have  made  books  the  necessity  of  almost  every  home ;  and  it  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  wisely  and  conscientiously  directed  guidance 
in  their  choice.  The  care  bestowed  upon  this  department  of  the  Review,  and  the  practical 
•ervioe  Uiat  it  has  rendered,  have  won  for  it  high  esteem  and  commendation  from  the  most 
diverse  quarters." 
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Art.  I. — Senry  J.  Raymond  and  the  New 
York  Prtn 'for  Thirty  ¥ear».  Pr<^eM 
of  American  Journalism,  from  1840  to 
1870.  ByAoouerua  Mavbrick,  Hart- 
forJ,  Connecticut;  A.  8.  Haie.     1870. 

Tberx  is  no  conotry  in  the  world  wliicli 
so  finely  illustrates  the  diffusiTe  epirit  of 
modero  civilisation  ^  America;  for,  though 
in  ot^er  lands  baman  nature  seems  to  lise 
to  a  greater  height  In  indindnal  inatances, 
and  to  stand  out  in  more  pictnresqae  relief, 
it  is  the  nation  which  has  excelled  them 
all  in  eqnalizing  the  rights,  Hia  enjoyments, 
and  tiie  intelligence  of  man.  Many  circnm- 
staacM  have  contributed  to  this  happy  re- 
sult Amcnca  has  Ueen  clof^ed  by  none  of 
the  mischievous  remains  of  feudal  institn- 
tiona,  and  but  little  affected  by  those  viola- 
tions of  political  economy,  older  than  the 
a^  of  reason,  which  have  checked  the  free 
and  naton^  development  of  European  com- 
mnnities.  Ita  provisions  for  popular  educa- 
tion were  from  the  first  smgularly  wise, 
liber^  and  ample ;  th;ere  was  no  l^nlation 
to  restrict  all  civil  nnd  social  advantages  to 
tlie  members  of  a  nngle  religions  sect ;  and 
no  taxes  on  knowledge  or  artificial  monopo- 
lies of  any  kind,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
having  access  to  tliat  full  variety  of  opinions, 
inquiries,  and  statements  of  fact,  which  is 
necessarytointellectnaladvancement.  Above 
all,  it  was  bom  old.  with  all  the  elements  of 
European  civilization  to  start  with,  and 
equipped  with  a  complete  Uteratura,  in 
whi(^  it  wouM  seem  ^most  impossible  to 
find  place  for  any  great  genius,  and  with  the 
best  Englbh  works  placed  within  every  man's 
reach,  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  original 
coBt^  Taking  these  things  in  connection 
with  the  bonndless  materif^  resources  of  the 
conntry,  it  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to 
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explain  the  magical  n^idity  of  its  advances 
in  wealth  and  population,  the  signal  pros- 
perity it  has  already  enjoyed,  and  the  extro- 
ordinarv  power  and  greatness  to  which  it  is 
evidently  destined. 

The  development  of  the  press,  like  the  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  civilization,  is  a 
cert^  agn  of  the  relative  advancement  of  a 
nation.  We  use  the  term  civilization  here 
to  signify  not  so  much  the  development  of 
some  elevated  and  delicate  parts  of  hntnan 
nature,  anch  as  ait,  nhilosopby,  or  politeness, 
as  ttat  of  political  liberty  and  social  progress^ 
and  in  this  sense  the  progress  of  the  press 
becomes  historically  the  most  constant  and 
faithful  indication  of  the  general  progress  of 
a  nation.  The  truth  of  uiis  proposition  be- 
comes evident,  from  the  close  connection 
that  exists  between  the  press  and  the  pnblic, 
from  the  action  and  reaction,  the  efflux  and 
reflnx,  from  the  true  corporate  unity  which 
brings  into  the  press  the  life-blood  of  ^e 
country.  We  depend  upon  the  new^aper 
for  distributing  knowledge,  as  well  as  cre- 
ating it;  it  is  an  instmment  by  which  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  may  be 
guided  and  developed,  as  well  as  communi- 
cated and  ascertained.  It  is  in  fact  an 
essential  element  in  the  peculiar  spirit  and 
tendency  which  characterizes  our  modern 
civilization.  Still  we  ore  far  from  holding 
that  it  is  a  perfect  instmioent,  or  free 
from  very  serious  drawbacks.  Eminent 
men  like  Lamartine  i^ieak  of  it  in  terms  of 
extravagant  eulogy,  predicting  that  before 
the  century  shall  have  run  out  jonmalism 
will  be  the  whole  press,  the  whole  human 
thought,  and  that  the  only  book  possible 
frcsn  day  to  day  will  be  the  newspi^ier;  a 
mat  English  novelist  speaks  of  it  as  a  link 
n  the  great  chain  of  miracles  which  prove 
our  notional  greotneea ;  mkI  Bulwer  Lytton 
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calls  it  the  cbronicle  of  civilization,  the  great 
meatal  cuioera  which  throws  a  picture  of  the 
whole  world  upon  a  single  nheet  of  paper. 
These  Bomewhat  rhetoncal  representations 
are  very  common,  but  they  are  far  from 
exact  or  tmthfui.  We  suspect  that  the  news- 
paper tends  in  all  conntries  to  ignore,  more 
or  less,  alt  knowledge  that  will  not  render  its 
teaching  popular;  that  its  chief  figuren  are 
often  the  wicked,  the  worthless,  and  the  shal- 
low ;  and  that  its  pictures,  though  generally 
faithful,  are  often  false,  distorted,  and  nar- 
'W.  De  Tocqueville  liked  the  liberty  of  the 
IS,  rather  from  the  evils  it  prevented,  than 
a  the  advantages  it  created  ;  and  Monta- 
lembert  represents  liberty  as  saying  to  the 
Presa,  like  the  unhappy  swud — '  N^tc  cam 
le  nee  line  te  vivere  pottum.'  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  two  objects  of  hatred ;  Pnritanism, 
with  iia  positive  creed  and  aggresaive  sea), 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes, 
through  the  newspaper  press,  with  all  their 
mediocrity  and  bigotry.  He  has  always  pro- 
tested, in  the  interests  of  his  great  idol,  in- 
dividuality, against  '  the  rigim*  of  public 
opinion,'  agwiat  the  various  '  usurpations 
upon  the  liberty  of  private  life,'  against  the 
moral  intolerance  of  society,  carried  on 
through  the  newspapers.  Amidst  these 
various  estimates  of  the  presa  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  take  a  middle  course.  It  may  some- 
tiraes  be  wielded  by  unworthy  hands,  for 
■nwOFthy  purposes ;  its  Uberty  may  run  into 
licence,  and  the  rules  of  ^ood  taste  and  pro- 
priety be  violated ;  its  poLcy  on  puUic  qnes- 
tiooit  maybe  unsoropulons and  unprincipled; 
but  we  remember  that  modem  progress 
would  have  been  impossible  without  it ;  that 
the  people  are  not  its  slaves,  but  its  patrons 
and  critics ;  and  we  would  lay  no  other  res- 
traint npon  it  than  the  invisible  fetters  im- 
posed by  the  iotcUigence  and  good  feeling 
of  its  r«adei8.  Whether,  then,  we  consider 
the  amount  and  quality  of  intellectual  force 
put  forth  in  it,  the  character  of  mind  act«d 
on  by  it,  and  the  wide  area  over  which  it 
ooerates,  especially  in  England  and  America, 
when  it  has  the  greatest  expauuon,  we  can- 
not but  reg»rd  it  as  a  subject  for  sincere  con- 
gratulation that  its  influence  has  been  eier- 
(^sed  so  uBifotmly  on  the  side  of  public 
aafety  and  public  morale,  that  there  has  been 
a  giadnal  miprovement  of  late  years  in  the 
mwal  tone  of  newspaper  management,  and 
that  it  has  saceeeded  in  creating  and  foster- 
ing a  heahhy  and  independent  public  opin- 
ion on  all  Uie  questions  of  the  age. 

The  gnat  derdopment  of  the  American 
press  has  taken  place  durii^  the  last  thirty 
years,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  the  tAfWD- 
oing  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  luge 
numb«r  of  new  and  powerful  processes. 


well  as  influences  of  a  more  general  kind, 
were  conveiging  towards  this  result.  The 
education  of  the  people,  the  progress  of 
legislation,  the  discovenee  of  science,  the  in- 
ventions of  art,  conspired  to  make  literature, 
especially  in  the  newspaper  form,  a  prime 
necessity  of  American  life,  and  to  place  it 
within  every  man'sreach  on  easyterms;  while 
every  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  commu- 
nication and  travel  still  farther  contributed  to 
its  growth,  and  increased  its  utility,  3o  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  America  is  the  <  classic  soil 
of  newspapers ;'  everybody  is  reading ;  every 
class  is  writing;  literature  is  permeating 
everywhere;  publicity  is  sought  for  every 
interest  and  every  order ;  no  political  party, 
no  religious  sect,  no  theological  school,  no 
literary  or  benevolent  association,  is  without 
its  particular  organ ;  there  is  a  universaUty 
of  print ;  the  soldiers  fighting  in  Mexico  or 
in  the  Southern  states  are  printing  the 
journal  of  their  exploits  on  the  battle-field; 
the  press  is  seizing  on  the  whole  public  life 
and  upon  so  much  of  private  life  as  through 
social  irregularity,  or  individual  force  of  cha- 
racter, or  national  taste,  necessarily  eme^es 
into  publicity ;  fostering  on  the  one  hiuid 
the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  but  es- 
tablishing a  strong  and'wholeeome  counter- 
poise, by  stimulating  that  seal  for  public  ed- 
ucation, that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, and  that  truly  mnnificent  UberaUty 
by  which  the  American  people  bare  been 
always  distinguished.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  modem  development  of  ^e 
press  is  just  tiiiity  years  old.  There  was  no 
tel€fp«pn  before  1643 ;  no  fast  ocean-steam- 
er to  carry  news  from  the  old  world  for  some 
years  later;  and  no  Associated  Press  to  or- 
ganize the  supply  of  btelligence.  The  first 
American  newspaper  was  printed  at  Boston, 
in  1690,  fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  English  newspaper;  in  1775  there 
were  only  34  newspapers ;  in  1800,  200;  in 
1830,  1,000 ;  and  ue  latest  statistics  give  no 
less  than  5,344  as  the  total  number  of  jour- 
nals published  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
643  an  duly,  4,435  are  weekly,  and  127  are 
monthly. 

Our  common  idea  of  the  American  news- 
paper is  that  of  a  print  pubhshed  by  a  liter- 
ary Bamum,  whose  type,  paper,  talents,  mo- 
rality, and  taste  are  all  equally  wretched  and 
inferior ;  who  is  certain  to  give  ns  flippancy 
for  wit,  peraonality  for  princi[de,  bombast 
for  eloquence,  malignity  without  satire,  and 
news  withont  truth  or  reliabihty  ;  whose  pa- 
per is  prolific  of  all  kinds  of  seiisational 
headings ;  and  who  is  obliged,  in  the  service 
of  his  advertising  onstomere,  to  beoome  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  hams,  exuberant 
in  the  praisesof  hardware,  and  highly  ima^- 
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natire  in  the  matter  of  dry-goods.  PerhapB 
this  representation  might  applyi  with  Mme 
degree  of  correctness,  to  a  portjoa  of  the 
iiew^^>er  press,  eepecitdly  that  published  in 
the  coonttT  towns  and  viltages;  bat  we  shall 
immediatoly  see  that  Americaa  literary  en- 
terprise, especially  in  the  great  citiesi  is  not 
to  be  judged  hy  such  unworthy  esunples. 
Tba  woii  of  Mr.  Maverick,  whieh  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  supplies  a  la^ 
amount  of  information  conoeming  American 
joaroali^B,  connecting  it«  more  recent  devel- 
opment with  the  name  of  Henry  X  Kaymond, 
a  well-known  Kepnblican  politiciiui,  who 
founded  the  N'tw  York  Timts,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  powerful  newspapers  in  the 
States,  We  cannot  My  much  for  the  book, 
on  literary  gronntb;  it  exhibita  nearly  all 
the  worst  qtulities  of  Transatlantic  journal- 
ism itself — flimunees,  personality,  and  haste ; 
but  its  information  is  very  interesting  and 
acceptaUe  to  European  riders.  The  facts 
of  ^ymond's  life  may  be  supplied  in  a  few 
sentences.  He  was  lx>m  in  1620,  at  lima, 
in  the  state  of  New  York ;  he  graduated  at 
the  Univcraity  of  Vermont ;  he  went  to  New 
York  city  in  1840,  and  was  introduced  to 


newspaper  life  by  Horace  Greeley ;  he 
ed  ten  laborious  years  on  the  Tribujt* 
the  Courier  and  Jnguirer;  and  in  the  year 


lesi  he  may  be  jnstiy  sold  to  have  opened 
a  new  era  in  American  joamaliBm,  by  estab- 
Kahing  the  Timet,  a  daily  paper,  which  car- 
ried temperance  and  dignity  into  political 
diseuaaion,  banishing  all  personalities,  and 
maiutaioing  a  high  critical  and  moral  tone, 
which  was  all  but  unknown  before  that  pe- 
riod. Like  most  American  joamalista,  he 
engaged  actively  in  poHtica,  becoming  in 
1849  a  member  of  the  New  York  L^sla- 
tnre,  and  afterwards  speaker  of  the  Honse  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  Lieutenant-Goveraor  of 
tlie  State ;  and  in  1 864,  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  npright  poUtician,  who 
always  staunchly  opposed  the  slave  ;psrty  in 
the  United  States,  but  lost  popularity  and 
credit,  by  his  exceedingly  foolisD  and  unfor- 
tunate championship  of  President  Johnson, 
through  all  his  remarkable  freaks  of  obsti- 
nacy and  eccentricity.  On  returning  home 
from  bis  office,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
June,  1669,  he  dropped  down  in  the  hall  of 
his  house,  in  a  fit  dF  apoplexy,  and  died  five 
hours  afterwards,  without  recovering  ona- 
sciouaneas.  He  waa  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  in  the  fimeral 
oration  at  bis  grave,  that  Raymond  '  was  a 
man  withont  hate,  and,  he  might  almost  ssy, 
without  animosity  ;  Iub  whole  caraer  had 
been  free  from  bittomesa;'  and  Horace 
Greeley  bore  this  high  testimony  to  his  pro- 
fesuonal  abiUty; — 'I  doubt  whether  this 


country  has  known  a  journalist  superior  to 
Henry  S.  Raymond.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  very  clevw  and  versatile,  but  not  powwfnl 
writer  ;  and  excelled  especiaUy  in  newqMper 
management.'  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again  to  his  services  as  a  joomidiat. 

In  proposing  to  ^ve  some  account  of  the 
American  preaa,  both  secular  and  religious, 
we  have  to  remark  that  the  first  great  slim- 
ulos  given  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  Ame- 
rica was  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  jV«o  York  Herald, 
whieh  was  eatabUshed  in  the  year  1834, 
This  aUe  Joumaliat  waa  bom  in  1800,  at 
Newmill,  Keith,  Baofishire,  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic parents.  He  was  ori^nally  designed  for 
the  priesthood,  and  had  passed  through  a 
portion  of  his  preliminary  training  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Blaira,  near 
Aberdeen,  but  ultimately  abandoned  the 
proepecta  of  a  clerical  life,  and  emigrated  to 
America,  in  his  nineteenth  year — as  he  said 
himself — '  to  see  the  cotmt^  where  Frank- 
lin was  bom.'  There  he  formed  an  eariy 
eonoecUon  with  the  preas,  but  it  was  not,  as 
we  have  said,  till  1884  that  he  founded  the 
Htrald.  We  are  aU  more  or  lees  familiar 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tiea  of  this  newspaper— unsparing  personal- 
ity, intolerable  egotiam,  and  aleeplees  hatred 
of  Engluid ;  but  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  the  HtrsUd  became  popular 
and  successful  becanse  Americans  are  fend 
of  personal  ahue,  or  private  scandal,  or  of 
the  ceaselcaa  denunciatioiL  of  this  country. 
These  offences  againat  good  taste  and  right 
feeling  existed  long  before  the  publication  of 
the  Htraid.  The  secret  of  its  remarkable 
success  lay  in  tba  vioomr  and  tact  witii  which 
Bennett  laboured  Stj  mtd  night  to  furnish 
unfiB  and  eariy  intalhgoace  of  events  in  all 
paits  of  the  world,  withont  regard  to  cost 
and  labour.  Mr,  Maverick  tells  na  that  'all 
the  old  and  heevy-ve^ted  jonm^,  which 
larily  got  themserree  before  the  New  York 
public,  day  by  day,  thirty  years  i^o,  were 
undenlablv  sleepy,'  and  that  tbfe  ruthless 
Bennett  shocked  the  atoid  propriety '  of  his 
time  by  introducing  the  rivalries  and  the 
^irit  of  enterpriae  which  have  ever  since 
been  distingniahing  oharaoteristics  of  New 
York  newspaper  nfe.'  Hie  Herald  waa 
succeaafol,  Uten,  because  Bennett  made  it  his 
business  to  jwesent  his  readers  with  fresh, 
ample,  and  correct  new^  No  editorial  elo- 
quence, no  skilful  flattery  of  national  preju- 
dice or  party  feeing,  could  have  atoned  for 
any  ahortcoming  in  this  respect.  The  other 
new^i^wr  monagera  were  soon  compelled 
.  to  imitftta  lus  ener^  and  skill  in  the  supply 
of  news,  and  Mr.  tuverick  has  informed  us 
how  efiectively  his  example  was  sometimes 
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followed,  by  hia  rivalB,  On  one  occasion,  be- 
foie  tJie  days  of  the  telegraph,  the  leading 
New  Tork  jouroaU  de^taCdied  reporters  to 
Boston,  to  obtain  an  eariy  scconnt  of  a 
speech  by  Daniel  Webster,  who  vas  then  in 
the  plenitude  of  bis  fame.  Two  teportera 
represented  each  ioamal;  but  Raymond 
alone  rqireaented  the  TribHtie.  On  ttaeii 
retani  home  by  the  steamer  the  other  re- 
porters passed  the  night  in  convivial  plea* 
santries ;  bat  Raymond  was  buuly  engaged 
all  the  time,  in  a  reUred  part  of  the  Teseel, 
writing  off  his  report  for  a  batch  of  print«TB 
who  were  on  board  with  th«ar '  cases'  of  type ; 
so  that  the  entire  report,  making  several 
columns  of  the  7W6unc,  was  prepared  Cor 
being  printed  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
at  New  York,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  feat  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
newspaper  enterprise.  The  Hudson  River 
steamboats  afterwards  regularly  carried 
corps  of  printers  with  types,  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  to  prepare  the  speeches  of  l^;is- 
latorsfor  next  morning's  joumala.  Camep- 
pigeons  were  employed  to  convey  the  latest 
European  news  from  Hahfax  or  Boston  to 
Wall-street;  and  pilot-boats  made  longvoy- 
^^  in  et(»iny  weather,  to  meet  Atlantic 
steamers  in  search  oi  eariy  news.  In  elec- 
tion times  pony-expiasaes  were  apnoinl 
by  rival  journals  to  carry  eariy  inteiligeT 
of  results;  as,  in  ndlway  tunes,  'loco- 
motive engines  were  raced  on  rival  lines  of 
railroad  in  the  intersat  of  p^>ers  which  had 
paid  high  pricec '  for  the  right  of  wav.'  Some- 
times a  little  of  that '  smar&tess,'  which  is  so 
populai  in  America,  wsa  displayed  in  these 
newspaper  rivalries,  aa  whrai,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Tribune  rCfwder  nn  off  to  New 
York  on  a  special  «agiBC)  hired  expressly  for 
the  Herald,  and  tinu  socceeded  in  pabHab- 
ing  an  e^y  and  exolasWe  edition  of  some 
important  news. 

The  success  of  tbe  Hendd  led  Horace 
Greeley  to  found  the  Tribune,m  1641.  We 
can  see  at  once  that,  like  Bennett  and  Ray- 
mond, ho*  was  greatly  endowed  wiUi  that 
species  of  sagacity  which  divines  at  a  glance 
the  capabilities  of  a  new  project  or  epecnla- 
tion,  Greeley  wsa  the  son  of  a  New  &igland 
farmer,  and  came  to  New  York  a  poor  penni- 
less boy.  His  earlier  eseap  in  newspaper 
management  were  total  foilures;  but  the 
Tribune  was  remarkably  snecessfnl  from 
its  very  commencement.  It  eschewed  the 
coarse  and  violent  style  of  the  Herald,  and 
parsaed  a  far  more  generous  and  enlightened 
policy  on  public  qnestions,  while  it  ^most 
rivalled  the  bu^ess-like  enei^  of  Us  eariiw 
contemporary  ;  but  it  ultimately  injared  it- 
.self  by  its  championship  of  socfalisoi,  anda 


hostof  other  secular  heresies.  For,  thon^b 
Greeley  was  of  a  remarkably  practical 
torn  of  mind,  at  least  in  the  management  of 
his  own  btwiness,  he  was  a  great  theori^ 
oommittod  to  every  reektrchi  novelty  in  faith 
uid  life,  a  moral  philosopher,  after  a  fashion 
of  his  OWB,  sincere  and  liberal  in  his  ideas, 
with  deep  sympathies  for  the  working 
classes,  advocating  their  rights,  and  seeking 
their  elevation,  while  he  did  not  fear  to  ex- 
pose their  follies  and  their  faults.  The  7Vi- 
oBiM  became,  under  bis  management,  the 
organ  of  socialism  and  spiritrrapping,  wo- 
man's rights,  vegetarianism,  temperance,  and 
peace  principles.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  the 
premature  harbinger  of  the  'good  time  com- 
jng,'  adept  in  all  the  cant  of  reform,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  philosophy  of  pro- 
gress, a  very  clear  vein  of  sense  being  per- 
ceptible to  critical  minds,  in  the  degant 
sophistry  with  which  it  vindicated  its  own 
course,  and  tried  to  overwhelm  all  objectors. 
It  attempted,  in  fact,  to  tnm  to  account  tbe 
TMuarkable  tremourof  the  public  mind,  which 
arose  from  what  was  seen  or  said  between 
1846  Mid  1855  of  mesmerism,  electro-biol- 
ogy, spirit-rapping,  fiwedenborgianism,  and 
psycholoniy ;  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  Tribune  has  greatly  improved  in  its 
generd  views,  and  comes  more  into  accord  - 
with  common  ideas  on  these  curious  sub- 
jeots. 

It  was  tbe  disgust  and  disappointment  of 
the  pnblic  with  the  socialistic  heresies  of  tbe 
Tribune,  as  well  aa  with  the  shameless  and 
indecent  pereonalities  of  the  Htralrt,  that 
led  to  the  eatablisbraent  of  the  Timet,  in 
tbe  year  1851.  It  took  rank  at  once  as  a 
dignified  and  able  jonmal.  Its  influence  was 
exercised  from  the  first  on  the  side  of  mor- 
ality, industry,  education,  and  religion ;  and 
to  nse  the  words  of  an  eminent  English 
jonmatist,  now  at  the  American  press,  'it 
encoun^ed  truthfutoess,  carried  decency, 
tAmperance,  and  courtesy  into  discussion, 
and  helped  to  abate  the  greatest  nuisance 
of  the  age,  the  coarseness,  violence,  and  cal- 
umny, wMch  does  so  much  to  drive  sensible 
and  high-minded  and  competent  men  out 
of  public  life,  or  keep  them  from  entering 
it.'  No  one,  certainly,  baa  ever  done  more 
than  Henry  3.  Raymond  for  tbe  elevation  of 
the  American  newspaper.  We  cannot  justly 
overiook  the  substantial  services  done  in  tbe 
same  department  by  tbe  iV«w  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  under  the  management  of  its 
veteran  editor,  William  OuHcn  Bryant,  the 
poet;  by  the  Ne^B  York  World,  a  new 
paper  distinguished  by  tbe  talent,  inclsive- 
ness,  and  dignity  of  its  articles ;  and  by  the 
Nation,  managed  by  Mr.  Godkin,  an  Irish- 
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man,  once  connected  with  the  London  press, 
and  which  etauda  upon  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  best  European  periodicals. 

We  are  indehted  to  Mr.  Maverick  for  a 
tolerably  fnll  account  of  the  present  post- 
tlon  of  New  York  journaUBm.  There  are 
150  newspapers  pnbliehcd  in  that  city,  of 
which  24  are  daily  papers,  two  of  them 
pablished  in  the  French  lan^age,  and  three 
m  the  German.  The  reminder  are  weekly 
jonruals,  of  which  eighteen  are  in  Genoso, 
one  in  Italiau,  aod  two  in  Spanish.  There 
are  do  less  than  258  German  newspapers  in 
all  America,  the  lamest  number  bein^  pab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  eighteBn 
religious  newspapers  pnbli shed  in  New  York. 
We  have  the  following  information  in  t«{k- 
cnce  to  the  literary  and  mechanical  arrange- 
monts  of  the  daily  press  : 

*  Each  of  the  great  datlj  papers  of  New 
York  to-day  employs  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  in  dinerent  departments,  and  expends 
half  a  million  of  dotlars  annually,  with  lees 
concern  to  the  proprietors  than  an  outlay  of 
one-quarter  of  that  sum  would  have  occasion- 
ed in  1S40.  The  editorial  corps  of  the  papers 
issued  in.  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  numbered  at  least  half  a  score  of 
persons ;  the  reporters  were  in  equal  force ; 
.  aix^  printers  and  eight  or  ten  presemea 
were  employed  to  put  in  type  azid  to  print  the 
coDtentB  of  each  issue  of  the  paper ;  twenty 
carrim-9  conveyed  the  printed  shet^  to  ite 
readers,  and  a  dozen  mailing  clerks  and  book- 
keepers JBtsaged  the  business  details  of  each 
establifUtfent  Editorial  salaries  now  range 
from  ttttMy-^ye  to  sixty  dollars  a  week  ;  re- 
portewsKetve  from  twenty  to  \haty  dollsrsa 
week ;  and  the  gross  receipts  <a  a  great  daily 
paper  for  ■■  year  often  reach  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  of  which  an  avtavge  of  one 
third  is  clear  profit.  These  statistics  are  ap- 
plicable to  four  or  flre  of  Uie  daily  morning 
journals  of  New  York.' 

There  is  much  literary  ability  displayed 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other 
leading  cities.  The  Boston  Poll  is  a  leading 
paper  id  that  city.  It  is  answerable  for  all 
the  ^radodcal  absnrditleB  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Partington.  The  Waghington  Nation- 
al Era,  like  tlie  Nati<ma.l  Intelligeneer,  of 
the  same  capital,  has  a  high  posilioB,  as 
literary  and  political  }OBTDaL  It  was 
through  ita  columns  that  Mr«.  Stowe  fint 
gave  to  the  world  her  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
just  as  Judge  HalibuttoD  first  published 
'  Sam  Slick,  the  Gockmaker,'  in  the  p^ea  of 
a  Nova  Scotiau  weekly  newraiaper. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tlat  the  Ameri- 
cans have  never  produced  a  Quarterly  worthy 
of  the  name,  except  the '  North  American 
Review,'  which  if  certwnly  below  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  Uie  four  or  five  English  re- 


views which  are  reprinted  in  New  York 
every  quarter  vrithin  a  fortnight  of  their  pub- 
lication in  England.  It  was  said,  in  explan- 
ation of  the  foot  that  the  French  had  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  review  on  the 
plan  of  the  English  Quad1:erliea,  that  their 
opinions  and  parties  change  so  often,  and 
the  nation  was  so  voktiie,  that  they  conid 
not  wut  a  quarter  of  a  year  upon  anybody. 
But  Utis  explanation  inll  not  ^ply  to  the 
Americans.  The  '  North  American  Review  ' 
has  always  had  on  its  list  of  contributors  the 
very  best  names  in  native  lit«raturc,  such  as 
Longfellow,  Everett,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Motley, 
Jared  Sparks,  Caleb  Cnshing,  George  Ban- 
croft, and  othera.     Yet  its  success  baa  been 


lie  Monthly '  holds  a  deservedly  high  place 
ut  American  lett«ra,  with  snch  authors  as 
FknersoD,  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  among 
its  principal  contributon;  bnt  its  infiaence 
has  alwa^  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  Evangelical  Christianity.  '  Harper's 
Magazine,'  published  in  New  York,  is  an  il- 
lustrated montldy  for  the  fashionable  world, 
with  a  clrcnUtion  of  160,000  copies.  'Bon- 
ner's Ledger '  has  poshed  its  way  into  the 
front  rank  of  weekly  magazines,  by  its  ro- 
mances, its  eseaya,  and  its  poetry,  from  such 
writers  aa  Farton,  Bcecher,  Everett,  Saxe, 
Bryant,  and  many  otikeiK  The  sporting 
worid  has  its  WHiai'  Spirit  of  the  TiTnea  ; 
the  advocates  of  woman's  ri^ta  have  the 
BevoluUon,  in  tlu  hands  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony and  K  C.  Staaton ;  the  grocers  have  a 
Qroceri'  Journal;  the  merchants  a  Dry 
Goods  Rtporttr  ;  the  billiard-players,  a  Bil- 
liard-etu;  and  the  dealere  in  tobacco,  a  To- 
b»eeo  Ltaf,  The  advocates  of  Spiritualism 
and  SoeialiaiB  have  a  large  number  of  joar- 
nals  in  their  service.  But,  strange  to  relate, 
the  Americans  have  not  a  single  comic  peri- 
odical liVg  our  '  Piuich.'  Mr.  Maverick  says 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  estabUsh  such  a 
print,  but  witJiont  suocsss.  'Vanity  Fur' 
was  the  best  ot  the  claas,  but  its  wit  and  its 
pictorial  illnstratioBS  were  equally  poor  and 
trivial.  Ail  the  oomie  papers  that  fiourishcd 
for  a  few  years  were  only  remarkable  for  the 
immeDse  amount  of  bad  wit  they  contained, 
tot  a  wUdemesB  of  worthles^ese,  for  an  end- 
leas  process  of  tickling  and  laughter ;  with 
only  an  occasional  gleam  of  genuine  humour 
and  im^inatton.  If  the  Americans  have 
failed  in  producing  such  a  periodical,  it  is 
not  ttom  the  want  of  hierary  men  possessed 
of  die  vis€omiet^  few  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  R  Lowel^  Sfaslton,  Butler,  and  Saxo 
are  first-rate  humourists.  The  English  comic 
papers  can  command  all  the  abounding  tal- 
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ent  of  men  like  Donglas  Jerrold,  Albert 
Smith,  W,  M.  Thackeray,  Mark  Lemon, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Thotnaa  Hood,  F.  Bumand, 
and  a  host  of  other  satirieU.  The  Ameri- 
cans, howQfer,  have  never  had  a  Tenniel,  a 
Doyle,  a  Leech,  a  Bu  Maimer,  or  a  Eeene, 
to  tlirow  off,  week  after  week,  the  most 
amusing  and  instmctiTe  of  pictorial  satires. 
All  they  Lave  hitiierto  done  in  this  depart- 
ment is  to  copy  with  tolerable  taste  and 
skill  the   beet   cartoons  and  wood-cnts   of 
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haps America  has  yet  to  find  ita  Bradhniy 
and  Evans.  It  is  evidently  most  in  want  of 
a  publishei.  After  all,  there  is  hudly  any- 
thing the  Americans  need  more  than  a  good 
comic  paper,  to  moderate  the  intensity  of 
their  politics,  to  laugh  down  the  extravagaut 
follies  of  American  socie^,  to  measure  the 
strength  of  their  pablic  men,  to  register  their 
bluDoers,  and  expose  thnr  hollowness,  to 
watch  over  the  caprices  of  fashion,  to  criti- 
cize the  press  itself,  with  its  coarseness  and 
scurrility,  its  disgraceful  advertisements,  and 
its  downright  fabrications;  taldng  good  care 
to  keep  free  from  those  due  whicb  so  easily 
beset  satirists,  rancour,  obscenity,  and  at- 
tacks on  private  character.  They  need  a 
satirical  journal,  just  to  apply  to  all  things 
the  good  old  test  of  common  sense;  and 
when  uncommon  wit  is  allied  with  common 
sense  in  branding  any  cnatom  or  habit  as 
evil,  it  must  be  very  deeply  rooted  if  it  can- 
not be  overturned  or  modified.  Besides, 
the  Americans,  as  a  hard-working  race,  need 
a  refreshing  humour  to  relieve  the  strain  up- 
on their  mental  and  physical  enemies).  Em- 
erson remarked  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
humour  refreshed  him  like  sleep  or  wine  ; 
and  H  nation  so  et^^r  in  all  kinds  of  work 
deserves  the  innocent  relaxation  that  comes 
from  literature  in  its  most  sparkling  and 
pleasing  form. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Maverick  makes  al- 
most no  allusion  to  an  important  department 
of  the  American  press,  which  demands  some 
notice  at  our  hands,  vie.,  that  which  minis- 
ters to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  immigrants. 
There  is  no  city  of  any  m^nitade  which 
does  not  possess  its  G^olic  orgmi.  New 
York  city  is  the  proper  centre  of  the  Cath- 
olic press,  but  Phdaaelphia,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittebu^h,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  Sl  Louis 
have  each  their  weekly  paper  for  the  Irish 
population.  Intallsctnaliy,  these  papers  are 
very  inferior,  and  so  illiberal  that  almost 
every  question  is  viewed  from  the  single 
standpoint  of  creed,  race,  or  country.  The 
likeral  pcAcy  of  a  free  and  progressive  state 
has  hardly  produced  the  sllgntest  effect  upon 


them.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in 
America,  as  in  other  countries,  journalism  is 
not  wielded  in  the  service  of  Romanism 
with  any  freshness  and  power,  except  by 
converts  from  Protestantimi.  We  find 
Srounuon'i  lUview,  the  Freetnan'i  Journal, 
the  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  (now  discontin- 
ued), and  the  Catholic  Herald,  in  the  hands 
of  perverts,  jnst  as  in  Europe  the  Tablet  was 
founded  by  a  convert  from  Quakerism,  the 
Dublin  Revitw  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Oxford 
pervert,  and  Ht^  Hittoriseh-politigeke  Blatter 
of  Munich  was  founded  by  Professor  Phillips, 
and  maintained  in  great  scientific  efficiency 
W  Yarke,  both  converts  from  Lutheranism. 
l^e  Irish  press  in  America  is  very  ultramon- 
tane. It  seems  drunk  with  the  vu^  spirltof 
religions  servility,  mnd  with  the  bntJ^d  of 
liberty,  and  adopts  the  strictest  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines,  following  them  out  to 
their  extremest  consequences,  with  a  mde- 
ness  and  arrogtmce  of  style  approaching  to 
vulgarity.  Orestes  Brownson  says  tbat  the 
Pope  is  nowhere  no  truly  Pope,  and  finds  no- 
where, so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  so 
little  resistance  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
authority  as  in  the  United  States.  No 
European  editor,  except  Veuillot,  ever  wrote 
in  the  style  of  Brownson  himself,  who  is  in- 
lellectaally  without  a  peer  among  Romish 
editors ;  for  he  takes  the  strongest  and  most 
unpopular  ground  as  the  very  foundation 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  theories. 
Veuillot  shocked  the  good  sense  and  liberal 
feeling  of  Europe,  by  defending  the  In- 
quisition and  the  SL  Bartholomew  massacre; 
but  Brownson  despises  all  prudential  consi- 
derations, in  claiming  for  his  chnrch  the 
right  to  put  heretics  to  death,  for  he  holds 
that  this  is  punishment,  and  not  persecution. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  held  that  the 
question  of  punishing  heretics  was  one  of 
mere  expediency,  and  declared  that  in  the 
event  of  his  church  gaining  the  ascendancy 
in  America,  there  would  be  an  end  of  r^h- 
gious  toleration.  The  Pituhurgk  Catholic 
censured  these  outspoken  utterances ;  hnt 
the  Boeton  Pilot  rebuked  its  Pittsburgh  con- 
temporary for  its  censures,  declaring  that  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley  said  nothing  that 
was  not  true  ;  yet  saying  itaelf,  with  marked 
inconsistenoy, '  No  Catholic  wishes  to  abridge 
the  religious  rights  of  Protestants.'  It  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  such  ultramontane 
ideas  that  these  Irish  newspapers  unifonnly 
take  the  side  of  royal  despots  in  great  na- 
tional Btm^les,  and  deny  all  sympathy  to 
revolutionary  leaders  except  those  of  Ireland. 
Though  they  usually  cry  out  lustily  when  any 
step  in  American  legislation  or  any  popular 
combination  manifest*  even  an  appearance 
of  hostility  to  Catholic  interests,  they  actu- 
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ftllj  hiid  the  audacity,  in  IB59,  to  defend 
those  royal  miacreante  of  Italy,  who  rioted 
ia  the  misery  of  their  subjects,  and  of  whom 
it  w»  truly  said,  'Itey  kept  one-half  of 
their  people  inpriBon  and  the  other  half  in 
fear  of  it,'  They  sympathised  with  the 
Poles  in  their  last  insarrectioo,  because  their 
oppressor  was  a  schismatic ;  th^  had  no 
sympathy  with  Hangarians,  or  ItaltanB,  or 
Spaniards,  becaose  their  oppresson  were 
Catholics.  '  The  Boitrm  Punt — the  most 
popular  jonrnal  of  the  Irish — forgot  its  r&le 
so  far  in  1846,  as  to  take  a  liheral  view  of 
the  Earopeaa  revolutions.  The  result  waa 
that  the  Vnivert,  in  eiviog  an  accoant  of 
Catholic  jonnalism  in  America,  excluded  the 
Pilot  from  its  list  of  the  orthodox;  the 
clergy,  moreover,  condemned  it ;  and  'it  was 
obliged  to  express  its  penitence  for  snch  an 
error  of  judgment;  The  Pilot,  after  all,  is 
more  reasonable  and  less  fanatical  than  most 
of  the  Catholic  papers,  and  is  specially 
copious  in  its  reports  of  Catholic  news.  All 
these  Irish  newapapera  are,  without  excep- 
tion, bitterly  anti-English  in  tbeir  tone  and 
spirit.  One  m^ht  suppose  that  having  es- 
caped from  misery  and  poverty,  and  launched 
□pon  a  new  career  of  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment, the  Irish  could  afford  to  forget 
Englimd;  but,  like  their  teachers  at  the 
press,  they  are  strong  in  historical  grudges, 
and  ti]drbatred  to  this  country  is  as  much 
theological  as  political.  The  Ineh-American 
journalist  delights  in  copying  into  his  paper 
the  abuse  of  England,  collected  from  all 
qoartcrs  of  the  world,  and  in  times  of  war 
or  rebellion  depreciates  our  triumphs  and 
magnifies  our  misfortunes.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  found  it  hard  to  control  the 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  their  Irish  conntry- 
men,  who,  thouj^h  sufficiently  sabmissive  in 
epiritoal  concerns,  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  assert  an  independence  of  clerical  control 
in  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  clei^  have  been  led 
to  hnraonr  thia  national  feeling,  as  when 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
'Tom  Moore  Club,'  at  Boston,  though  it  had 
been  more  than  suspected  that  the  favourite 
poet  had  died  ont  of  the  pale  of  the  church. 
At  lengtfi  the  Shtphtrd  of  the  Valley  points 
ediy  condemned  their  appearance  at  the  an- 
nual bfmqaet,  on  the  ground  that  the  poet 
was  ashamed  of  his  country's  religion  during 
life,  and  that  English  preachers  performed 
the  obseqnies  at  his  grave.  The  appearance 
of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  in  America, 
after  his  escape  from  penal  servitude  in 
Australia,  greatly  perplexed  the  bishops  and 
clergy ;  bnt  the  tnot  d'ordre  went  forth,  and 
^  uie  Catholic  newspapers  in  America,  with 
a  dngle  exception,  assailed  him  with   the 


greatest  bitterness,  for  his  enlightened  opin- 
ions upon  religions  liberty,  and  upon  the  re- 
lation between  Church  and  State.  Thoi 


of  the  Irish,  notwithstanding,  rallied  round 
Meagher;  and  the  Iriek-American  was  es- 
tablished, for  the  vindication  and  enforce- 
ment of  his  principles.  There  are  a  few 
other  oi^ans  of  Irish  nationality,  including 
the  Irith  People,  of  John  Mitchell,  pub- 
lished in  America,  bnt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  People,  they  are  all  contemptible,  in 
every  point  of  view.  Yon  find  in  their 
pages  column  after  column  of  windy  jargon 
and  tawdry  rhetoric,  which  would  consign  an 
English  editor  t«  a  madhouse.  This  gaudy 
and  ornate  s^le,  with  a  profusion  of  florid 
imagery  and  Oriental  hyperbole  quite  over- 
powering, seems  to  characterise  every  Na- 
tionaKst  jonmaL  It  is  these  papers  that 
have  inflated  the  Fenian  bubble;  We  pity 
the  deplonble  ignorance  of  the  Irish  masses, 
their  misguided  enthusiasm,  and  their  pre- 
posteroQs  pertinacity  in  the  pursuit  of  vision- 
ary euds ;  but  we  have  no  language  too 
severe  to  apply  to  their  intelleotual  leaders 
who  pursue  their  ignoble  calling  from  a 
mercenary  calculation  of  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  bottomless  credulity.  We  fear 
that  the  Irish  press  generally  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  an  education  to  the  emiffrit  that 
can  serve  only  to  nnrtnre  hatreds,  which,  like 
curses,  too  often  come  home  to  roost,  and 
that  some  considerable  time  may  be  expects 
ed  to  elapse  before  all  the  appliances  of 
American  civilization  and  Christianity  shall 
succeed,  as  they  most  certainly  will,  in  the 
assimilation  of  such  intractable  materials. 

Our  notice  of  the  American  press  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  that 
ample  supply  of  religious  literature  which  is 
furnished  by  thousands  of  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  periodicals.  The  reUgions 
newspaper  is  almost  peculiar  to  America, 
and  is  far  superior  to  any  similar  pubUcation 
in  England.  The  English  paper  is  more  Ec- 
clesiastical and  less  religious;  the  American, 
while  equally  strenuous  and  carefnl  in  the 
a'dvocacy  of  denominational  claims,  supplies 
mncb  of  what  we  usually  obtain  here  from 
the  Sunday  Magazine  and  the  Family 
Treasary.  Tlie  literary  superiority  of  the 
religious  press  over  the  secular  in  America 
arises  mainly  from  ihe  fact  that  its  conduc- 
tors and  contributors  are  mostly  clergymen 
who  have  been  graduates  of  colleges,  and  are 
possessed  of  a  connderable  amount  of  claatd- 
cal  culture  and  tr^ning.  Every  denomina- 
tion has  a  large  number  of  weekly  organs. 
The  two  leading  newspapers  of  the  class  are 
the  JVeur  Tbrk  Independent  and  the  N'ew 
York  Observer,  the  former  an  organ  of  the 
Congrcgationalists,   and  the  latter  of  the 
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Presbyteri&DB.  llie  Independent  waa  origin- 
ally conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  the 
Bev.  Br.  Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Storm,  jun. ;  it  afterwarda  p^ed  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  wielded  it  with  great  power  and  efSci- 
ency  in  the  anti-elavery  caose ;  and  it  is  now 
managed  by  Theodore  Tiiton  in  company 
with  severu  othera.  It  contains  a  great 
variety  of  religious,  political,  and  general 
news,  devotional  and  literary  pieces  of  great 
merit,  together  with  foreign  and  domestic 
correspondence,  written  with  an  excellent 
spirit.  Mr.  Beecher  has  established,  and 
conducts,  the  ChritHan  Union,  another  re- 
lioioua  paper,  which  is  rapidly  rising  to 
popularity  and  power.  The  Advance,  a  re- 
ligious paper  published  in  Chicago,  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  Patt«n,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  religions  papers  of  America, 
The  Obterver  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  papers,  once  exceedingly  Con- 
servative in  its  views  of  slavery,  but  always 
distinguished  by  sound  judgment^  good 
taste,  and  fair  culture.  The  Methodists  are 
well  represented  by  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  and  the  Baptists  by  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Chroniele.  "rtie  monthly  oigan 
of  the  Amejican  Tract  Society  has  a  circula- 
tion of  about  200,000,  which  it  owes  to  its 
catholic  character  and  its  extraordiaaiy 
cheapness.  The  qnarterly  literature  of  the 
American  churches  is  of  a  very  high  char- 
acter. The  liibliolheea  Sacra  b  the  great 
or^n  of  New  England  theology,  and 
the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
view is  the  leading  representative  of  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  standards. 
These  itfe  the  two  most  powerful  reviews. 
The  Bibliotkeca  Sacra  is  published  at  An- 
dover,  the  scene  of  the  learned  labours  of 
Moses  Stuart,  the  biblical  expositor,  and  was 
established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Princeton  Review  and  all 
British  revieivs  in  pnblisbing  the  nainea  of 
its  contributors,  and  it  has  succeeded  in 
gathering  to  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  the 
most  versatile  tfJent  from  nearly  all  the  Con- 
gregational Colleges  of  America.  Ita  most 
original  contributor  in  the  domain  of  meta- 
phyaical  theology  is  Professor  Austin  Phelps, 
of  Andover,  whose  articles  on  '  The  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Truth  in  Regeneration,'  and 
'  Human  Responsibility  as  related  to  Divine 
Agency  in  Conversion,'  published  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  prove  that  much  of 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
still  exists  in  Kew  England  theology.  An- 
other eminent  contributor,  Professor. Park, 
of  Andoveir,  who  is  also  ita  principal  editor, 
has  been  frequently  in  collision  with  Dr. 
Hodge,  of  tlie  Princeton  Review,  on  points 


of  Calvinistic  divinity.  Profeseor  Bascom 
has  been  recently  publishing  in  its  pages  a 
series  of  articles  on  '  The  Natural  Theology 
of  Social  Science' — a  subject  hitherto  left 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  secularists — and 
has  succeeded  in  lifting  it  with  advantage 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  theology.  Tlie 
arljclee  of  this  review  are  generally  marked 
by  a  high  style  of  ability  and  a  sdentafic 
thoroughness:  and  are,  many  of  them, 
worthy  of  being  reproduced,  as  they  hove 
been,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  The  spirit  of 
its  management  is  exceedingly  liberal  We 
observe,  for  example,  that  it  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  on  'Christian  Baptism,' 
from  the  professor  of  a  Baptist  College,  iu 
conformity  vrith  a  plan  adopted  by  the  con- 
ductors of  securing  from  representative  men 
of  different  sects  and  schools  of  thought,  ar- 
ticles unfolding  distinctive,  theological  opin- 
ions, and  exhibitiag  with  something  like 
scientific  precision  the  exact  peculiarities  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  termmology  of  the 
respective  schooLi.  The  Princeton  Revieta 
is  the  oldest  quarteriy  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  established  in  1825  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  the  well-known  commentator  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  who  was  then,.and 
stilt  is,  a  Professor  In  the  Princeton  Theolo- 
gical Seminary;  but  it  was  not  till  1829 
that  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  repertoiy  of  se- 
lections from  foreign  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  biblical  literature.  It  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  greatest  pnrely  theolo^cal 
review  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  has  waged  war  in  de- 
fence of  the  Westminster  standards  for  a 
period  of  forty  years,  with  a  polemic  vigour 
and  unity  of  design  without  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  religioua  journalism.  If  we 
were  called  to  name  any  hviug  writer  who,  to 
Calvin's  exegetical  tact,  unites  a  large  meas- 
ure of  Calvin's  grasp  of  mind  and  trans- 
parent clearness  m  tne  department  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  we  should  point  to  this 
Princeton  Professor.  He  possesses,  to  iiso 
the  words  of  an  English  critic,  the  power  of 
sei^ng  and  retuning  with  a  rare  vigour  and 
tenacity,  the  great  doctrinal  tuming-potnts 
in  a  controversy,  while  he  is  able  to  expose 
with  triumphant  dexteritv  the  various  subter- 
fuges under  which  it  has  teen  sought  to  elude 
them.  His  articles  furnish  a  remarkably  full 
and  exact  repository  of  historic  and  polemic 
theology;  especially  those  on  'Theories-of 
the  Church,'  '  The  Idea  of  the  Church,'  '  The 
Visihihty  of  the  Church,'  '  The  Perpetuity 
of  the  Church,'  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
prodnced  in  English  reviews.  The  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  the  polemic  ele- 
ment ;  accordingly  we  find  him  in  collision 
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villi  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  1833,  and 
vitb  Albert  Barnes  in  163S,  on  the  doctrine 
oflmiiiitation;  withFrofessorPark,  in  1851, 
on  '  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
Tbeoloey  of  the  Feelings;'  with  Dr.  Niven, 
of  iheMerceriburg  Stviete,  in  1848,  on  the 
subject  of  the  'Mystical  Presence,'  lie  title 
of  an  uticle  whiiui  attempted  to  apply  the 
modem  German  philoBOphy  to  the  espUna- 
tioti  and  Eabrcnion  of  ChriatJan  doctrines; 
with  Professor  Schaff,  in  1864,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  historical  derelopment;  and  with 
Horace  Bnshneil,  in  1866,  on  vicarious  aac- 
Tifice.  In  fact,  a  theological  dnel  has  been 
going  on  between  Andover  and  Princeton 
for  nearly  forty  years,  the  leading  contro- 
veisiatists  of  Andover  being  h^tnart,  Park, 
Edward  Beecher,  Baird,  and  Fisher,  and 
those  of  Princeton,  Hodge,  the  Alexanders, 
and  Atwater.*  Eodffe  has  contributed  one 
hundred  and  thirtj-fiVe  articles  to  the  iJe- 
ritu  since  its  commencemeDt ;  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander — a  venerable  divine,  who  re- 
sembled John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  in 
many  respects — contributed  aerenty-eeren ; 
his  GOD,  I>r.  James  Waddel  Alexander,  twice 
B  Princeton  Professor,  and  afterwards  paa- 
tor  of  the  wealthiest  congregation  in  New 
York,  contributed  one  hundred  and  one  ar- 
ticles; another  son.  Dr.  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  the  well-known  commentator  on 
Isaiah,  contributed  ninety-two,  mostly  on 
da^ical  and  Oriental  subjects;  and  Dr.  At- 
vater,  another  Princeton  professor  of  great 
learning  &ad  versatility,  contributed  sixty- 
foor  on  thflolo|pca1  and  met»ph?BiCal  sub- 
jects. The  articles  in  the  Prtncelon  on 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  history, 
have  generally  displayed  large  culture  and 
research.  The  review  of  Cousin's  Philos- 
ophy, in  1839,  by  Professor  Dod,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  papers  that  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  America,  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted  separately  on  both  udes  of 
the  Atlantic.  Another  theological  quarterly 
of  America,  is  the  jVeie  EnglaT\deT,  publish- 
ed St  Newhaveu,  Conneclacut,  and  represen- 
tative principally  of  Yale  scbolanhip.  Near- 
ly all  the  leading  names  in  New  England 
theok^,  BQch  as  Bellamy,  Hopkina,  Em- 
mons, Dwight,  Griffin,  l^ler,  and  Taylor, 
among  the  dead,  and  Bushnell,  Beecher, 
and  Bacon,  amoni;  the  living,  are  assodated 
with  the  venerable  University  of  Yale. 
Tryon  Edwards  (the  great^^rancison  of  Jona- 


•  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  of  Philadelphi*.  the  late 
pnbllaber  of  tlie  Pnneetoa  Eenieu,  ieBued  last 
jeai  an  index  volume.  Ki^in^  bri^  Inograpbic 
notices  of  each  contribntor  to  its  paoet,  unce 
1S25,  The  volume  is  Incomplete.  Ws  are  in- 
febied  lo  it  for  muck  of  the  infonnation  contain- 
ed in  the  text. 


than  Edwards)  is  one  of  the  contiibutors  to 
the  Jfew  £nglander.  The  professors  and 
graduates  of  the  oolite  are  its  principal 
contributors.  Among  wiem  ar*  to  be  found 
the  distinguished  names  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter 
and  President  Wocdsey.  The  fonner  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  New  Englander 
a  series  of  valuable  articles,  just  r^rinted  in 
a  small  volume,  on  '  The  American  Colleges 
and  the  American  Pnblic ;'  an  able  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Uni- 
versity education.  The  Herctrsourg  Review 
is  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  has  beea  conducted, 
from  its  commencement,  by  Dr.  Niven  and 
Professor  Schaff,  the  well-known  historian. 
The  Baptists  have  their  Christian  Jleview, 
the  Methodists  their  Methodiit  Qvarterlif 
Hevieui,  the  Lutherans  their  Evangelical 
Review,  the  Episcopalians  their  Proleslant 
Bpigeopai  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Uni- 
tarians their  ChriHian  Examiner,  which  re- 
flects from  time  to  time  the  vicisMtudes  of 
Unitarian  opinion.  There  is  one  fact  sug- 
gested by  this  review  of  the  American  reli- 
gions press,  viz.,  that  Episcopacy  holds  a 
very  inferior  place  beside  Indepc&dancy  and 
Presbytcrianism  in  theological  authorship. 
We  all  know  how  greatly  things  arc  chang- 
ed, even  in  England,  since  Dr.  Arnold  de- 
plored, and  all  but  demised,  the  culture  of 
Dissenters,  for  we  have  Dean  Alford,  but 
the  other  day,  confessing  in  the  Conttmpo- 
rary  iieutetp, '  Already  the  Noneonformista 
have  passed  us  by  in  Biblical  Echolarsbip, 
and  ministerial  training.'  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  palm  of  theological  scholarship 
has  always  rested  in  the  hands  of  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  divines.  The  best 
theological  seniinariea,  the  ablest  theolo^cal 
reviews,  and  the  most  original  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive authorship  in  the  various  branches 
of  theology,  belong  to  the  two  denomina- 
tions referred  to. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  as  bii«fly  as  possi- 
ble, to  rpake  some  observations  of  a  critical 
nature  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  American  press  generally.  It 
is  not,  certainly,  in  any  spirit  of  national  su- 
periority that  we  point  to  the  undoulrtad 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  eiqtan- 
sion  of  new^aper  literature  in  the  States, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  popular  education,  and 
the  circulation  of  English  books  of  the  best 
kind  at  a  mere  nominal  t^st,  the  Americans 
have  as  yet  produced  nothing  representa- 
tively like  our  London  Timet,  or  Pu-nek,  or 
the  Ath^itxujn,  or  the  Illustrated  London 
NewSfSyc  the  Saturday  Review,  or  the  Art 
Journal,  or  jhe  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly. 
They  have  not  even  produced  a  single  great 
newspaper  writer  like  Captain  Stirling,  of 
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the  Times,  Albany  Fonblanqae,  sen.,  of  the 
£xaminer,  or  Hugh  MiUer,  of  the  Edinburgh 
WitneM,  for  Beiioett,  Greek}',  and  Ray- 
mond, though  capital  editors,  are  all  greatly 
inferior  to  these  men  in  that  art  of  acfaolarly, 
dignified,  and  tastefnl  leader-writing,  which 
gives  such  a  power  and  charm  to  London 
joumalisra.  Newspaper  writing  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  writing;  there  is 
none  at  least  in  which  escellence  is  so  rarely 
attained.  The  capadty  of  bringing  widely- 
scattered  information  into  a  focus,  of  draw- 
ing juBt  conclusions  from  well-selected  facts, 
of  ampUfyittg,  compres^g,  illustrating  a 
sncceasion  of  topics,  all  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  a  moment's  stay  to  es- 
amine  or  rerise,  argues  great  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. The  artdoles  may  not  be  of  a  lofty 
order,  or  demand  for  their  execution  the 
very  highest  kind  of  talent,  but  the  power  of 
accomplishing  it  with  success  is  very  un- 
common, and  of  all  the  varieties  of  ways  in 
which  incompetency  is  manifested,  an  irre- 
pressible tendency  to  fine  writing  is  associat- 
ed with  the  greater  number  of  them.  De 
Toequeville  says  that  democratic  journalism 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  virulent  in  spirit 
and  bombastic  in  style.  It  certainly  runs 
the  risk  of  lawlessness,  inaccuracy,  and  irre- 
verence, with  much  of  vehemence,  and  with 
little  taste,  imagination,  or  profundity.  One 
serious  chaige  we  have  to  bring  against  the 
American  newspapers  is,  that  fiey  have 
sorely  vulgarised  and  vitiated  the  English 
language,  vfe  are  aware  that  many  of  uiem 
imagine  the  langoege  of  their  country  to  be 
the  standard  as  to  idiom,  pronnnciation,  and 
spelUng,  and  any  English  variation  from  their 
golden  rule  as  erroneous  and  heterodox;  bat 
such  critics  are  entitled  to  no  consideration 
whatever.  If  men  of  education  at  the  Ame- 
rican press  refuse  to  study  the  style  of  the 
great  authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  lan- 
guage of  our  common  forcfathera,  so  that 
we  may  have  one  and  not  two  languages 
spoken  on  opposit«  udes  of  the  Atlantic,  let 
them  at  least  imitate  Buch  writers  of  their 
own  as  Washington  Irving,  Horace  Busbnell, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  whose  pure  and  native  English 
is  wholly  free  from  all  the  corruptions  and 
affectations  of  phrase  which  overrun  American 
newspapers,  simply  because  it  is  beautifully 
modelled  upon  the  most  elegant  and  polished 
writers  of  English  literature.  In  fact,  the  Ame- 
ricans have  lUways  been  greatly  in  need  of  a 
critical  oigan,  like  the  old  Edinburgh  Revieie, 
to  purify  the  literary  atmosphere  from  the 
clouds  and  mists  of  false  taste  which-deface 
it,  to  stand  censor  on  books  and  newspapers, 
a  recognized  authority  in  the  titetary  repub- 
liCf  for  who&e  quarterly  judgments  readers 
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might  look  with  interest,  and  authors  with 
trembling.  "Rie  North  American  Jieview, 
though  written  with  great  spirit,  learning, 
and  ability,  and  abounding  in  profound  and 
original  discussions  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  has  never  filled  the  place  of  the 
Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  its  own  style  is  not 
free  from  the  common  sin  of  afiectatioo.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  William  Cnllen 
Bryant,  the  poet,  hanging  up  in  the  office  of 
his  newspaper — the  Nea  York  Evening 
Po»l — a  catalogue  of  words  that  no  editor 
or  reporter  is  ever  to  be  allowed  to  use.* 
Let  us  hope  that  the  literary  men  of  Ame- 
rica, of  all  classes,  will  seriously  aim  at  the 
formation  of  a  purer,  chaster,  and  juster 
style  of  writing,  for  what  they  have  hitherto 
produced  has  neen  defective  in  taste  rather 
than  in  talent. 

Another  great  Bin  of  American  joumalism 
is  its  intolerable  peraonality,  violence,  and 
exaggeration.  This  was  the  di^race  of  our 
own  English  press  at  no  distant  period. 
Cobbett  was  a  great  sinner  in  this  respect. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  raising  the  intellec- 
tual, and  lowering  the  moral,  reputation  of 
the  modem  newspaper.  The  wide  diffusion 
of  enlightened  views  on  politics  and  religion 
is  attested,  however,  in  a  remarkable  maaner 
among  ourselves,  by  the  moderation  of  tone 
which  we  now  see  in  joomals  vrhich,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  were  remarkable  for  thcii 
scarrility  and  violence.  It  is  no  longer  a 
recommendation  to  an  English  newspaper  to 
be  known  as  an  assailant  of  the  Royai 
Family,  the  aristocracy,  the  bench  of  bishops, 
or  parsons.  Several  pabKcations  that,  a  few 
years  since,  professed  atheism  and  secu- 
larism, have  become  extinct,  and  the  qvon- 
dam  organs  of  Chartism  aud  fierce  demo- 
cracy have  been  obliged  U>  become  respec- 
table. But  many  of  the  American  newspa- 
pers are  much  worse  than  the  English  were 
a  quarter  of  a  century  wfo.  With  us,  fac- 
tion bas  become  leas  mischievous  and  shame- 
less; unfounded  accusations  less  common 
and  less  matignaut;  invectives  more  mea- 
sured and  decorous ;  not  merely  because  the 
evil  passions  which  required  to  be  fed  with 
the  abase-of  individuals  have  calmed  down, 
but  because  the  Britah  press  is  now  gnidcd 
by  the  principle  of  attacking  public  opinion, 
not  private  characters,  measures,  not  men  ; 
and  its  quarrels  ^re  usually  governed  by  the 


■  This  Index  Ezpurgaiorw*  puts  the  bun  upon 
such  words  Eis  these : — bogus,  Butlvoress,  pwteen, 
collided,  debSi,  donate,  donalioD,  lonfer,  located. 


prove,  i&d;  for  wife,  Jublliuit  for  rejoicing,  bag'- 

Hfing  for  capturing,  loaned  for  lent,  posted  for  in- 
formed, and  realized  for  obtained. 
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I3T8  of  hononr  and  chivalry,  irliich  proscribe 
all  base  adv&nta<^8^  But  an  American  news- 
paper cannot  aaaail  another  newspaper  with- 
out mentioning  the  editor's  name,  and  calling 
him  coward  or  rascal.  If  yon  cannot  an- 
swer yoar  opponent's  objections,  you  carica- 
tnre  his  appearance,  or  dress,  or  diet,  or  ac- 
cent, as  Bennett  is  in  the  habit  of  treating 
Greeley ;  and  if  you  are  foiled  by  his  wit, 
yon  recover  yonr  advantage  by  stabbine  his 
character,  ^o  allosions  become  too  indeco- 
rons  for  yonr  taste  ;  no  sarcaanis  too  bitter 
for  yonr  savage  spite ;  and  no  character  pure 
enough  to  be  sacred  from  yonr  charges  and 
insinuatioDS.  The  Americui  editor  pursues 
his  antagonist  as  if  he  were  a  criminaL  The 
New  Tort  World  lately  devoted  four  co- 
lumns of  its  space  to  illustrate  by  quotations 
the  amenities  of  American  joumaham.  The 
majority  of  the  papers  seem  to  subsist  on 
the  great  staple  of  falsehood  and  pereonality, 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  spring 
from  an  utter  contempt  for  the  restraints  of 
decency  and  candour ;  and  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  this  work  of  cmel  intimida- 
tion is  pursued  with  unrelenting  eagerness, 
not  from  the  influence  of  angry  passions  or 
furious  prejudices,  but  in  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  of  the  profits  which  idle  curiosity 
or  the  vulgar  appetite  for  slander  may  en- 
able its  authors  to  derive  from  it  We  are 
not  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  strong  state- 
made  by  infnriated  rivals  concerning 
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irietor  of  the  New   York  Herald  i 


but  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt,  himself, 

the  light  in  which  he  regarded  his  own  fre- 

3nent  chastiseinents.  Immediately  after, 
ames  Watson  Webb  had  severely  whipped 
him  in  the  streets  of  New  Yort,  the  whole 
a&ir  was  recounted  in  the  Herald  with  a 
sensstioDfd  cireumstantialtty  that  had  an  evi- 
dent eye  to  business,  though  we  cannot 
oreriook  the  remarkable  good  hnmonr  with 
which  Bennett  treated  the  whole  afiair : — 

'  The  feUow,'  he  says,  '  no  doubt  wanted  to 
let  mit  (he  never-failing  supolyof  good  humour 
and  wH  which  have  created  such  a  reputation 
for  tbe  Bera  Id,  and  appropriate  the  contents  to 
sonply  the  emptiness  of  his  own  sl^^  He 
dian't  succeed,  however,  in  rifling  me  of  mj 
ideas.  Hy  ideas  in  a  few  days  will  flow  as 
freshly  as  ever,  and  he  will  find  it  to  bis  cost' 

Imagine  the  London  Timt»  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  its  rcBponsible  editor  rejoic- 
ing in  his  own  personal  chastisement  1 
American  journalists  fight  like  their  French 
brethren.  They  never  dream  of  explana- 
tions. Bullets  and  bowie-knives  are  the  na- 
tural sequel  of  such  recriminations  as  dis- 
grace their  newspapers.  This  extreme  vio- 
lence is  part  of  tiie  loose  political  morality 


there.  Americans  seem  to  be 
taught  almost  from  their  infancy  to  hate 
one-half  of  the  nation,  and  so  contract  all  the 
virulence  and  passion  of  party  before  they 
have  come  to  tne  age  of  reason  ;  but  before 
their  newspapers  can  be  said  to  enter  npon 
the  course  of  real  usefulness  which  is  open 
to  them,  they  must  have  come  to  believe 
that  political  differences  may  exist  without 
their  opponents  being  either  rogues  or  fools, 
JefTeTSon  said  in  his  day  that  the  scurrility  of 
the  press  drove  away  the  best  men  from 
pubhc  life,  and  would  certainly  have  driven 
away  Washington  had  he  lived  to  suffer 
from  its  growing  excesses.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  tne  celebrated  novelist^  had  a  horror 
of  newspapers,  and  instituted  actions  at  law 
against  a  heat  of  them  for  literary  libels. 
He  once  remarked,  '  The  press  of  tills  coun- 
try tyranniwa  over  public  men  of  letters,  the 
arts,  the  stf^,  and  even  private  life.  Under 
the  semblance  of  maintaining  liberty,  it  is 
gradually  establishing  a  despotism  as  mtlw 
less  and  grasping  and  one  that  is  quite  as 
vulgar  as  that  of  any  Christian  state  known.' 
This  view  of  the  case  is  certainly  serious  and 
suggestive.  Party  violence  may  be  carried 
to  a  length  that  defeats  itself,  for  it  may 
harden  public  men  against  all  newspaper 
criticism  whatever,  to  the  great  injury  of 
public  afiairs,  and  thus  lower  the  estimation 
and  disturb  the  course  of  public  opinion. 
Nowhere  are  fools  more  dogmatic  than  in 
politics,  and  nowhere  are  wise  men  more 
doubtful  and  silent ;  hut  American  party 
writers  have  no  respect  for  the  Horatian 
maiim, '  in  medio  tutissimas' — the  secret  of 
that  moderation  of  opinion  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  most  genial  and  sflgacions 
men  in  our  political  world.  They  must 
really  learn  to  cultivate  a  love  of  truth  and 
justice;  they  should  seek  to  attain  the 
power  of  holding  the  scales  steadily,  while 
the  advont^es  or  disadvantages  of  every 
question  are  fairly  weighed ;  they  should 
stamp  npon  their  professional  life  the  im- 
press of  personal  rectitude  and  honour,  and 
not  wait — ^to  copy  the  tone  of  the  old  apo- 
It^es — till  a  higher  standard  of  public 
morals,  and  a  more  intelligent  cultivation  of 
political  and  literary  inquiries,  shall  have 
raised  for  them  a  new  class  of  readers.  It 
is  the  prerogative  of  genins  to  create  the 
light  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated;  but  the  working  talents  of  a 
country,  which  are  identified  with  its  imme- 
diate' interests,  ought  at  least  to  rise  a  little 
above  the  surrounding  level. 

We  are  led,  from  this  point,  to  notice  an- 
other defect  in  American  journalism, — the 
absence  of  the  anonymous  usage, *which  is, 
indeed,  mainly  answerable  for  the  scurriUty 
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British  editor  is  usoally  unbiown  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  French  jouraklist  subscribea  hia 
name  at  the  foot  of  bb  uticlu;  but  the 
American  editor  puUkhes  bk  name  and  ad- 
dress boldly  at  the  top  of  his  new^aper. 
The  effect  of  this  cnitom  is  to  identify  the 
authority  of  the  jouioal  with  the  pereou- 
al  inflnencQ  of  the  editor;  it  tends  to  a  hab- 
it of  deciding  ijuestions  on  personal  grounds, 
and  to  a  far  too  marked  superfluity  of  the 
tu  qiioque  at^ument.  The  object  of  the 
Ainericaa  journalist  is  not  so  much  the  in- 
struction of  th«  public  an  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  himself,  for  joomalism  nsnally 
forms  the  first  stage  in  the  courBS  of  an  am- 
bitious politician,  or  a  rising  statesman  ;  and 
the  American  usage  is  certainly  very  well 
adapted  to  this  ea£  Onr  anonymous  habit 
limits  the  discussions  of  the  press  and  abo- 
lishes egotism,  while  it  certainly  tends  to 
debar  peisonalitiea.  It  has  been  remarked, 
qa  a  su^;estive  fact,  that  pcnrsooality  is  the 
common  vice  of  the  only  free  press  in  the 
world,  which  ignores  the  anonymous  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  in  England,  under  a  contrary 
uaa^  personality  is  httle  known,  always  re- 
probated, and,  indeed,  in  cases  of  Arrant 
perBonal  attacks,  the  authorship  is  usually 
but  thinly  disguised.  It  is  absurd  to  defend 
the  American  habits  as  manly  and  ours  as 
cowardly ;  for  their  habit  tends  to  make 
writers  far  from  circumspect  or  considerate 
oC  the  feelings  of  others.  But,  in  fact,  the 
publicity  in  which  American  journalists  de- 
light is  only  akin  to  the  publicity  of  Ameri- 
^xa  life  generally.  The  British  public  would 
not  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  the  press  into 
private  or  funily  concerns ;  yet  one  New 
York  paper  published,  in  the  panic,  of  1 867, 
the  name  of  every  g^ttleman  who  bought  a 
silk  dress  for  his  wife,  or  gave  a  dinner-party 
to  his  friends.  Other  newspapers  criticize 
the  dress  aud  appearance  of  ladies  at  balls 
and  cricket  parties,  the  personality  of  their 
praise  being  almost  ss  offensive  as  at  other 
times  the  ooarseness  of  their  vituperation. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  entertain  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the 
American  press,  though  we  admit  uiere  has 
been  a  sensible  improvement  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Emerson  made  the  remark,  in 
his '  English  Trait«,'  that  the  London  Timet 
was  an  '  immoral  instituticm,'  on  the  ground 
we  presume,  of  its  frequent  changes  of  opin- 
ion. We  are  far  from  defending  the  leading 
journal  in  its  policy  of  tergiversation — ^for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  ever  fights  on  the 
stronger  side,  upholds  no  falling  oause,  and 
advocates  no  great  principle — but  it  was 
never  yetbought  with  bribes  or  cowed  by  in- 
timidation.    It  hae  sometimes  shown  that  it 


is  conducted  on  principles  superior  to  mere 
money  considerations,  for,  during  the  Rsil- 
way  mania  of  184S,  when  its  advertising 
sheet  was  overrun  with  projected  lines  of 
nulway,  realinng  to  the  proprietors  the 
enormous  sum  of  from  £2,B39  to  £6,68T 
per  week,  the  Thunderer  turned  its  fire  on 
tiioM  projeote,  and  lost  nearly  £3,000  in  s 
Mugle  week.  We  do  not  charge  the  Ameri. 
ceia  preM  with  any  flagrant  changes  of  poli- 
cy or  principle,  for  we  believe  it  is,  in  tncse 
respects,  sumcieutiy  consistent  But  we  de- 
plore the  absence  of  high  moral  purpose,  ss 
wdl  as  independence  in  its  discussions  of 
public  questions.  The  American  people  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  flatteiy ;  they  faaT« 
come  ahnoet  to  loathe  the  wholesome  truth ; 
they  must  be  pampered  with  constant  adula- 
tions, so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  telt 
them  their  faults,  and,  neither  at  home 
abroad,  dwe  moralists  venture  a  whisper  tn 
their  prejudice.  This  is  a  serious  drawback. 
America  wants  more  writers  of  the  claa 
who  are  said  to  prefer  their  country's  good 
to  its  favour,  and  more  anxious  to  reform 
its  vices  than  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtue;!. 
Besides,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  Ameri- 
can journalist  is  very  careless  about  the 
tnith.  We  mean  the  truth  of  fact,  which 
is  part  of  the  historic  disposition  of  the  age, 
as  opposed  to  all  that  is  sensational.  He  re- 
sembles the  French  rather  than  the  English 
journalist  in  the  tendency  to  regard  good 
news  as  more  important  uian  correct  news. 
The  English  jonmals  make  it  their  business 
to  present  Jheir  readers  with  newsand  not 
adnce,  with  facta  and  not  opinions,  so  that 
they  can  form  opinions  for  themselves,  and 
the  power  of  onr  pr^ss  is  thus  enormoaaly 
increased,  but  only  on  conditions  that  efiectn- 
ally  prevent  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  it. 
The  American  writers  for  the  press  have  fol- 
lowed our  example  in  some  degree,  but  their 
disposition  to  provide  startling  and  sensa- 
tional intelligence  is  too  oft«n  manifested  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Mr.  Maverick  gives 
an  account  of  a  number  of  disreptttable 
hoaxes  pln^ed  by  tbe  newspapers  npon  the 
pubKc  of  America,  which  were  justified,  we 

E resume,  to  the  consciences  of  the  authors 
y  the  obsen-ation  of  Lord  Bacon — '  A 
mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  pleasure;  doth 
any  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken 
from  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flatteriog 
hopes,  false  valuations,  and  the  Uke,  it  would 
leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things?'  The  'Moon  Hoax,' 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York  Sun 
in  1 838,  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  literary  frauds.  Successive 
numbers  of  that  paper  contained  a  pretend- 
ed extract  from  the  pages  of  a  supplement 
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to  the  Edaiburgh  Journal  of  Scienct,  under 
the  title  of  '  Great  ABtronomicsI  Discoveries 
btteil;  made  by  Sir  John  Henchel,  LLD., 
F.R.S.,  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.'  The 
pa^r  had  a  remarkable  air'  of  science  t»- 
seaich,  sach  as  might  deceive  all  bat  the 
mtffit  learned  and  wary.  The  Herachel  tele- 
scope w»  repreaeDted  as  affording  a  <U8tinct 
riew  of  hmar  roads,  rocke,  seas,  cascaded, 
forests,  houses,  p^opK  ">■!  monsters  of  va- 
rioas  shapes.  The  '  Roorback  Hoax '  vas 
a  shameless  attempt  to  injure  the  character 
of  J.  K.  Folk,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  by  representing  him  as  pos- 
eessing  forty-three  slaves  who  had  his  initials 
branded  into  their  flesh.  The  deception 
Tss  wrought  by  simply  adding  to  a  sentence 
in  Featheratonehaugh  s  Travels  in  America 
fonr  lines  of  the  hoaxer's  own,  recording  the 
diegracef nl  lie  referred  to.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  recognise  the  morality  of  a  trans- 
acdon  which  Mr.  Maverick  records  in  the 
history  of  the  Nete  York  Timei,  without 
^parently  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  di&- 
hooesty.  When  the  Nevi  York  Serald  got 
hold  of  the  single  survivor  of  the  ill-fated 
Atlantic  steamer,  Arctic,  which  was  lost  in 
September,  1854,  an  assistant  on  the  Time* 
Encceeded,  by  means  of  an  adroit  pressman, 
in  purloining  an  early  ct^y  from  the  Herald 
press-rooms,  and  actually  published  the  Ser- 
aliTt  report  an  hom-  -earlier  than  that  jour- 
nal We  cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Ma- 
verick means  by  representing  the  Herald 
OS  '  playing  a  trick  to  keep  die  nevrs  from 
the  otter  papers,'  unless  the  Herald  was 
actually  bound  to  supply  its  contemporaries 
gratuitously  with  the  excluuve  news  it  had 
obtained  from  the  survivor  at  its  own  sole 
expense.  The  transaction  seems  to  us  mere- 
ly a  clever  specimen  of  American  'smart- 
But  we  moat  draw  these  observations  to  a 
close.  We  cannot  but  admit  that  the  press 
of  America,  with  all  its  defects,  is  an  engine 
of  gseat  power.  It  is  on  this  ground  we 
deeire  for  it  a  close  approximation  to  those 
intellectual  and  mor^  qualities  which  have 
given  British  joUmaltsra  such  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world.  In  fact, 
two  sncfa  nations  as  America  and  Britain, 
working  in  the  same  language,  should  be 
alw^  learning  from  each  other;  for  the 
eager  energy  of  the  one  should  push  foi^ 
wud  the  occasioodly  la^^ng  pn^ress  of 
the  other,  and  our  matured  caution  restrain 
their  hasty  inesperience,  America  is  sreat 
in  aO  tltat  leads  to  immediate  and  avtulable 
result&  She  has  given  us  several  of  the 
greatest  mechanic^  invenUons  of  the  age ; 
^e  has  far  excelled  us  in  the  theory  and 
prac^ce  of  religious  Uberty,  as  well  as  in  the 


more  liberal  recognition  of  denominational 
brotherhood  among  the  religious  sects ; 
while  she  has  furnished  a  noble  example  of 
public  spirit  in  the  support  of  religion,  mis- 
sions, and  education.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
time  she  will  eqnal,  if  not  surpass  us  in  a 
periodical  literature,  which,  if  even  still 
more  intensely  political  than  ours,  will  dis- 
plav  a  breadth  and  strength  of  thought,  to- 
gether with  a  wisdom  tad  dignity,  which 
will  add  immensely  to  its  power.  There  is 
one  aspect  of  Transatlantic  literature  which 
already  contrasts  favourably  with  our  own, 
and  that  is  its  generally  cordial  recognition 
of  EvangeHcal  Christianity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Qerman  and  French  newspa- 
Sirs,  which  chafe  under  the  restraints  of  a 
hristian  country,  and  scoff  at  Judwc  sab- 
baths, Pharisaic  cburch-going,  and  tyrannical 
priestcraft,  there  are  no  newspapers  of  any 
position  in  the  States  that  arc  avowedly  anti- 
Christian  ;  and  there  is  less  disposition  than 
formerly,  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 
generally,  to  exclude  all  reference  to  distinct- 
ive Christianity.  It  was  considered  a  re- 
markable circumstance  at  the  time  of  the 
American  revival  that  several  newspapers, 
notorious  for  a  thinly  disguised  infidelity, 
and  for  a  most  undisguised  enmity  to  Evan- 
gelical religion,  should  not  only  publish  the 
most  ample  reports  of  the  movement,  but 
commend  it  in  a  way  that  has  had  no  paral- 
lel in  English  jotimaliam,  even  before  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  had  turned  deciave- 
ly  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  common  custom 
still  for  American  newspapers  to  print  the 
sermons  of  popular  preachers,  and  to  publish 
a  laige  amount  of  religious  intelligence. 
The  press  is  also  intensely  Protestant,  and' 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  that  enor- 
mous assimilating  power  by  which  American 
Protestantism  has  absorbed  generation  after 
generation  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  emigrants. 
The  statistics  of  the  Propaganda  declare 
that  one  half  of  the  whole  number  has  been 
lost  to  the  Chnrch  of  I^ome ;  and  the  expla- 
nation is,  that  they  can  no  more  escape  from 
the  influence  of  American  ideas  than  from 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  climate. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  literary  gnides 
of  a  nation  with  such  a  destiny  as  America, 
should  understand  the  responsibilities  under 
which  their  power  is  exercised.  T^ey  should 
take  care,  above  all  things,  to  use  tlioir  influ- 
ence not  to  materializethe  mind  of  society,  by 
obtruding  material  concerns  too  much  upon 
the  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  those  moral 
and  spiritntd  interests  which  constitute  the 
veiy  foundations  of  its  greatness.  This  is  a 
reiJ  danger,  for,  as  De  TocquewUe  remarlw, 
the  tendency  of  modem  democracy  is  to  con- 
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centrate  the  passiona  of  men  upon  the  ac- 
quisitinn  of  comforts  and  wealth.  They 
cannot  he  ignorant  that  the  most  clearly 
marked  line  of  social  progresB  overthe  whole 
world  IB  coincident  with  the  line  of  theChria- 
tian  faith  ;  that  wherever  true  religion  has  had 
free  access  to  the  centres  of  human  action,  a 

Salpable  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge, 
berty,  and  refinement ;  while  poverty,  u- 
justice,  and  licentioaanesa,  which  aie  the 
ulcers  of  a  depraved  society,  have  in  that 
degree  been  checked  and  healed.  They 
must  understand  that  honesty  is  the  grand 
necessity  of  the  world  at  this  time,  in  its 
polities  as  well  as  its  thcoloey,  in  its  com- 
lueree  as  well  as  its  science.  Let  these  things 
be  onderstood  by  the  leaders  of  Americaa 
thought,  and  we  cannot  bat  anticipate  a 
proud  future  for  their  conntry.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  just  congratulation  to  England  that  her 
children  have  stamped  their  character  on  a  vast 
continent,  and  that  instead  of  discontented 
colonies  subjected  to  her  caprice,  she 
can  now  point  to  a  great  people,  with  all  the 
best  life  of  the  ancient  nations  throbbing  in 
their  veins,  flourishing  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  freedom,  and  trained,  through  all 
their  bloody  disasters  which  almost  threaten- 
ed to  ruin  their  work,  to  build  a  stronger 
rampart,  and  to  reclaim  a  broader  shore  for 
posterity.  The  interesta  of  humanity  demand 
that  a  nation  so  strong  in  all  the  material 
elements  of  civilization,  and  manifesting 
such  an  impetuous  disregard  of  limit  and 
degree  in  all  its  enterprises,  should  be  equally 
strong  in  its  intelUgence  and  its  Christianity. 


Art.  IL — Report  from  tlie  Boyal  Commit- 
tion  on  International  Coinage.     1868. 

AxTBOUQH  daring  the  deplorable  stru^le 
between  Germany  and  France  public  attention 
has  been  of  necessity  mainly  directed  to  the 
confiict,  yet  it  is  impossible,  for  many  reasons, 
to  do  otherwise  than  regret  this  concentration 
of  interest  The  last  sesuon  of  our  Parlia- 
ment was  fertile  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
measures  of  public  utihty  and  importance  ; 
bnt  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  difB- 
cnlties  incuTred  by  several  of  these  measures 
in  their  passage  through  both  Houses  would 
have  been  greatly  cnhancad  had  the  engross- 
ing events  which  have  recently  agitated  all 
Europe  occurred  at  the  time.  The  only  satis- 
faction which  can  be  obt^ned  in  contemplat- 
ing, even  from  a  distance,  the  misery  inflict- 
ed on  such  countless  thousands,  arises  from 
the  hope  that  wben  the  last  echoes  of  the 


strife  hace  faded  away,  a  peace,  firm  and 
durable — durable  because  based  on  aonnd 
principles — may  link  together  those  nations 
who  are  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
straggle.  Till  this  is  the  case,  the  evils 
arismg  from  the  war  will  not  be  confined  to 
those  actnally  engaged  in  it  Meanwhile,  it 
b  really  no  elight  misfortune  that  many  sub- 
jects, not  unimportant  to  the  country,  should 
ful  to  obtain  the  attention  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  received,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  interest  of  the  central  European 

Professor  Jevons'  remarks  at  the  Iat« 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool, on  the  manner  in  which  points  of  im- 
portance were  thus  swamped,  will  not  readilj 
DC  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Among  other  subjects,  the  Frofifssor  ia- 
sttmced  that  of  an  international  coinage, 
which,  after  having  received  considerable 
and  careful  attention,  had  receded  for  « 
time  from  that  prominence  which  it  de- 
served. 

In  this  country,  the  qaestion  has  been 
considered  from  two  pomts  of  view — the 
one  taken  by  those  who  are  desirous  to 
adopt  a  universal  system  of  coinnge,  as  well 
as  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  the  other,  by  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  present  and  increasing  deterioration  of 
the  gold  coin^e  of  .the  country,  arising; 
from  the  number  of  coins  deficient  in  full 
weight  which  are  now  in  circulation. 

Neither  of  these  points  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  active  mind  of  the  present 
Chancellor  Of  the  Exchequer  {Right  Hon. 
R.  Lowe).  He  has  become  aware  that  many 
of  the  gold  coins  now  in  circulation  are  be- 
low the  legal  tender  weight ;  that  the  op- 
portunity of  a  considerable  re-coinage  migut 
be  made  use  of  to  as!umilate  the  weight  of 
gold  in  the  sovereign  to  that  contMned  in 
twenty-five  francs,  and  that  in  doing  thii 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  coinage  of  gold 
might,  by  means  of  a  seigniorage,  be  spared 
to  the  country. 

To  expl^n  these  points,  it  will  be  well,  in 
the  first  place,  to  refer  to  a  report  of  the 
then  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  Colonel  Smltli, 
late  Master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  in  reply  te 
the  question  put  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — 

'What  would  it  cost,  first  to  manufacture  s 
sovereign,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it  in  good  con- 
dition for  all  time  f  The  coin  is  always  losing 
wdght  bj  wear,  while  it  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  ends  by  becoming  light  (after  three- 


thus  a  Umited  existence,  and  must  be  with- 
drawn and  replaced  by  a  new  sovereign  of  full 
weight;  that,  again,  by  another  in  due  time; 
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«Dd  M  OD.  Now,  for  what  pregent  pAvnieiit 
roald  this  succeeEion  be  mftintaiued  ?  Wh&t  is 
the  contract  price  to  cover  the  first  construc- 
doo,  tad  4II  future  restoration  ? '  * 

To  pat  it  in  another  Bbape.  l^e  person 
who  thinke  it  worth  his  whue  to  ooBvert  hii 
gold  bnllion  into  coin,  accordinf;  to  this 
plan,  is  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  mannfac- 
tiire,  snd  is  also  called  npon  to  contribnte  to 
a  reserve  fond,  by  means  of  which  the 
mtnnd  deterioration  of  the  coin  he  has 
caused  to  be  put  into  circulation  is  to  be 
provided  for. 

Tite  coioage  of  gold  in  this  conntry  is — 
mi  it  is  welt  to  explwn  this  point  at  the 
outset — entirely  gnttahons  as  fax  as  tjie  Go- 
vemnient  is  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  any 
peraon  possessing  gold  baltion  of  the  re- 
intred   pnrity    of   stanilard,    may,  if   he 
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chooses,  take  tliat  bnllion  to  tbe  Mint  And, 
ID  dae  ^nie,  the  ofiteers  of  the  Mint  will  re- 
titni  him — weight  for  weight — an  equal 
qniuitity  of  (;o1d  coin.  /»  dvi  time,  how- 
ever, means  in  practice,  a  considerable  de- 
Ittv;  and  detaTin  money  nmtters  means  loss 
of  interest.  Hence,  it  arises,  that  in  the 
utnral  course  of  events,  no  private  penon 
takes  gold  bnllion  to  be  coined,  himself, 
fist  he  carries  it  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Now,  that  great  corporation,  among  other 
duties  to  the  8t«tc,  bas  this  particniar 
charge.  It  is  bound  to  buy  all  gold  bullion 
of  standard  fioenesi  ofTered  to  it^at  the  rate 
of  £3  ITs.  9d.  per  oz.  Hiese  payments  are 
inade  in  bank  notes ;  and  as  b&nlt  notes  are 
innnedistely  exchangeable  for  sovereigns, 
tht  resalt  is,  that  any  one  possessing  gold 
bnUon  of  the  Mint  standard,  can  at  tnce 
and  immediately  turn  that  bullion  into  gold 
TOiDB  for  Uio  dight  cost  of  l^d,  per  ot,  or 
•omething  less  than  |d.  for  every  sovereign, 
'This  is  really  baying  a  sovereign  at  cost 
price,  for  the  mere  roanafactnro  of  a  sove- 
reign coats  ful^  a  ^d.,  as  will  be  mentioned 
further  on.  What  is  more,  the  payment, 
^nitli  as  it  is,  does  not  accme  to  the  Go- 
Terament,  but  is  retained  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  is  conmdered  as  being  only 
sufficient  to  compensate  that  inatitntion  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  operation, 
uiclading  the  loss  of  Ume,  and  consequent 
>ou  of  interest  incurred,  No  provision  is 
■Mde  to  include  the  lo«  by  wear,  which, 
^xmgh  intperceplibie  1^  the  moment,  ae- 
cunwlalea  in  process  of  time  to  a  laige 
Mount      Investigation     lAows    that    100 


*  Report  addressed  to  the  GhaneeUor  of  the 
l^ubnqiier  by  the  Master  of  the  UinC  and  Oolo- 
ManiUi,  laM  Master  of  tbe  CslcattaMInt.  on  tbe 
f",^f*S^  nuceasary  to  oover  tlie  expanses  of  es- 
i  aolieljlDg  and  maiotalniDg  the  gold  cariencj. 


eoveteigne  lose  8d.  a  year  by  fur  usage.  If 
the  amount  of  Britiui  gold  coin  in  f^rcala- 
tkm  amounts,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  to 
eighty  millions,  sixty-«^t  being  whole 
sovereigns,  and  twelve  millions  in  halves, 
the  annual  loss  would  amount  to  £35,000 
from  deteriontion  dne  to  wear  alone.  The 
charge  for  manufacturing  sovereigns  is  not 
high  when  all  that  has  to  be  done  te  taken 
into  consideration.  Great  precautions  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  process  to  secure  tbe 
needful  quality.  Each  bar  has  to  he  brought 
to  the  reqnired  standard.  Careful  assays  are 
made,  and  great  exactness  in  the  weight  of 
each  coin  is,  of  course,  essentiaL  All  these 
points  cannot  be  attended  to  without  con- 
siderable expense.  Again,  the  great  amoont 
of  valnable  prop«ty  in  the  shape  of  «oiB 
and  bullion  necessitates  vigilant  watohtagi 
The  total  diarge  b  estimated  at  ^d.  each 
aoTereign.  Half  sovereigns  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  value,  more  expennvo  to  stril^  Uian 
Boverugns.  They  also  wear  more  rapidly, 
This  arises  from  greater  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, and  also  from  the  fact  that,  weight  for 
weight,  each  half  sov««iga  presents  a 
greater  snrface  for  abrasion  than  a  sovereign. 
After  making  careful  calculations,  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  and  Colonel  Smith  arrived  at 
the  conclosion  that  a  cha^:o  of  £l  13b.  6d. 
for  every  £100  coined  wodd  be  suffident  to 
cover  ail  expenses,  Thiit  is  to  say,  that  if 
an  arrangement  were  made  with  a  contractor 
to  undertake  to  manage  the  Mint,  and  to 
keep  the  gold  coinage  in  good  repair,  he 
would  require,  to  hold  him  harmless  from 
loss,  to  be  paid  about  £1  13a.  6d.  for  every 
£100  in  the  average  proportion  of  sovereigns 
and  half  sovcreigna  put  into  circulation. 
And  this  sum  is  at  tbe  present  time  lost  to 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
public  questions  are  handled  in  this  conn- 
try,  that  throughout  the  report,  to  which  is 
attached  the  name  of  an  official  in  such  high 
place  as  that  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Mint, 
continnal  reference  is  made  to  the  investiga- 
tions, not  of  a  public  officer,  but  of  Mr. 
Jevons,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Owen's  College,  Manehestar.  Mr.  Jevons, 
being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  condition 
of  me  gold  currency,  made  inquiries  of 
bankers  and  otiier  suitable  persons  in  all 
parts  of  tiie  TTnitad  Kingdom,  requesting 
them 

'  to  take  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in  aove- 
rdgns,  and  half  the  amount  in  half-soTereigns, 
from  gold  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  to  cause  the  number  of  coins  of 
each  date  to  be  counted  and  stated.  The  aid 
thus  requested  was  furnished  with  a  readiness 
which  I  had  no  right  to  expect,  and  which  I 
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cannot  Bnffldently  ftolmowledge.  Not  a  few 
gentlemen,  on  becoming  scquiilnt«d  with  mj 
purposa,  procured  totj  oxteoaiTe  returns,  and 
the  final  result  wss,  that  this  kind  of  cenaue  of 
the  gold  coinage  wu  extended  otct  one-sixth  of 
a  millioa  of  coins,  thus  composed : 
Number  of  goTereigni  enamenkted  ....  90,474 
Number  of  half -Bovermgns enumerated.  76,036 


Total  number. . 


,.165,610 


'  At  least  one  gold  ooin  in  every  hundred  now 
existing  in  this  country  was,  on  the  avea-age, 
enumerated ;  and^  as  there  went  821  separate 
returns  received  from  218  distinct  towns  or  lo- 
calities, including  almost  every  place  of  com- 
marcial  importance,  it  maybe  allowed,  T  think, 
that  sufficient  data  were  acquired  for  deter- 
ndning  the  average  character  of  the  circula- 
tiam.'-^Joumial  nf  eA«  StatittiMl  Soeittj/,  toL 
zxxi.,  p.  430. 

Mr.  Jevons'  inqniiy  was,  aa  he  describes 
it,  made  in  a  prirate  manner,  but  it  was,  be- 
yond qnestiou,  oonducted  most  efficiently 
and  thoroughly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  has  rather  nnder-estjmated 
than  over-estiraated  the  case  when  he  states, 
tiiat  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  sovereigns 
and  62  per  cent  of  the  hidf-BOvereigns  now 
in  circulation  in  the  country  are  tighter  than 
the  legal  standard.  If  this  statement  ap- 
pears excessive  to  any  one,  he  can  easily 
verify  it  for  himself.  He  has  only  to  go  to 
his  banker,  in  whaterer  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  he  may  reside,  and  ask  him  to 
provide  out  of  the  gold  in  his  till — out  of 
the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  locality — 100 
sovereigns  of  full  weight.  Then,  if  he  in- 
quires how  many  sovereigns  have  been 
picked  over  to  obtain  this  number,  he  will — 
within  those  reasonable  limits  of  variation 
which  every  nmilar  calculation  is  liable  to — 
find  that  Mr.  Jevons'  statement  gives  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  ordinary  circnlaUon. 

But  Mr.  Lowe,  as  will  have  been  observed, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  actual  dete- 
rioration of  the  existing  British  gold  circa- 
lation.  His  thoughts  took  a  wider  range — 
'a  coin  which  would  have  the  advanti^  of 
an  international  circulation '  occurred  to  him 
as  a  possible  thing — and,  further,  that  the 
British  sovereign,  rwjoced  toan  exact  equation 
with  twenty-five  francs  of  gold  coin  of  France, 
Italy,  Belglam,  Switcerland,  &a.,  might  be 
ench  a  coin.  The  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  an  intetnation^  coinage  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed.  From  some  of  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on 
Lowe's  speech,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
to  be  only  a  recent  idea.  Bat  this  is  far 
&om  being  the  case.  Much  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  point  in  1851.  The  difQcolty 
then  experienced  in  comparing  the  value  of 
the  articles  produced  in  diSerent  countries 
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and  shown  at  the  Great  BxhibitioD,  natarally 
luggested  the  idea  of  a  coinage  common  U> 
all  nations.  Hie  International  Statistical 
CongroBG  then  took  the  matter  up  at  their 
meetings  at  Bniieela,  in  18&3,  and  at  Paris, 
in  lS55,aDdatLondMi,in  1860.  This  last- 
named  meeting  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  hte  Prince  Consort,  and  bis 
address  on  its  opening  was  the  last  public 
speech  delivered  by  him.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  these  words,  which  show  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  international 
coinage  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  : — '  The  different  weights,  measures, 
and  currencies,  in  which  different  statistics 
are  expressed,  cause  further  difficulties  and 
impedimenta.  SoggeatiouH  with  regud  to 
the  removal  of  these  have  been  made  at 
former  meetings,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
newed.' Before  this  meeUng  separated,  an 
international  commission  was  formed  to  re- 
port on  the  question.  Further  consideration 
was  given  to  it  at  Berlin,  in  1863.  In  De- 
cember, 1865,  the  idea  was  put  into  prac- 
tice. A  formal  convention  was  entered  into 
by  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ; 
and  those  fonr  countries  established  an  in- 
ternational currency  among  themselves.  The 
French  Oovenment  followed  up  the  subject 
by  giving  official  notice  of  this  conventioD, 
inviting  this  conntry,  with  many  others,  to 
send  commiBsionets  to  attend  a  conference 
'for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the 
beet  means  of  securing  a  common  basis  for 
the    adoption   of    a    general    intematioaal 


'Jhe  Conference  was  attended  by  thirty- 
three  delegates,  representing  twenty  diSerent 
countries,  vie.  : — Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bel- 

fium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
taly,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key. United  States,  Wurtembuig.' 

'  The  delesatee  were  not  authorized  in  «ny 
way  to  bind  their  re^ective  countries,  but 
they  voted  according  to  their  own  opinions.' 

♦  ••••* 

'  Great  value  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  co- 
operation of  Bngland  in  any  measure  of  this 
description.     England  has   been    forward    in 
urgioz  the  policy  of  free  trade  upon  Conti- 
nents nations  :  and  while  her  joining  in  any 
movement  originated  abroad  for  promoting  and 
facilitating  oommercial  intercourse   would    be 
most  favourably  received,  and  would  increase 
her  inSuence  among  them,  her  decliaing  alto-    i 
gether  to  enter  upon  it  might  appear  to  be  in-    | 
consistent  with  her  general  conduct  upon  such    | 
questions.'  | 

■'The  reowtanendations  of  the  Conference 
may  be  shortly  stated  to  be : 

*  I.     The  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard. 
'  II.    The  adoption  ctf  ,^  as  tiie  proportioo 

of  fine  gold  in  the  coins. , 
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'  m.  That  all  gold  coina  hereafter  struck 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
CoDTention,  should  be  either  of  the  valao  of 
five  francs  or  multiplee  of  that  sum. 

'IT.  That  a  gold  coin  of  the  Talue  of 
twentj^-flve  francs  should  be  struck  br  such 
countries  as  prefer  it,  and  be  admitted  as  an 
intemadonal  coin. 

'In  other  countries  steps  have  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  promote  a  general  intemationBl 


*  A  Bill  has  been  introdnced  Into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  altering  the  ralue  of 
the  Aracdcau  cmnage,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to 
that  of  the  Conrefition  of  186G  ;  and  we  hare 
received  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  measure,  with  certain 
amendments ;  together  with  a  report  also  pre- 
G^nted  to  the  Senate,  adverse  to  tbe  passing  of 
the  Bill 

'  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  tbe  Cana- 
dian Parliament  for  the  rcgulatiou  of  the  cui^ 
renc;'  of  that  country,  in  which  proTislon  is 
made  for  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  tbe  sjstem 
of  the  Conventioo,  in  the  event  of  the  measure 
■boTc  referred  to  becoming  law  in  the  United 
States. 

'  Another  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Cot^ress  tA  the  United  States,  in  order  to  as- 
similate the  coinage  to  that  of  this  country, 
making  the  half  ci^le  equal  to  our  sovereign. 

'  The  Federal  Parliament  ot  the  North  Ger- 
man ConfcderatioQ  has  psssed  a  resolution  de- 
claring necessary  the  adoption  of  a  dedmal 
monetary  system. 

'  Finally,  we  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Government  of  Sweden  have  proposed 
to  strike  a  gold  coin  equivalent  to  ten  francs, 
and  further  to  coin  pieces  of  twenty-five  francs 
as  soon  as  such  a  coin  shall  bo  struck  in 
Prance.' — Report  Jrom  the  Royal  Commitiion 
oa  International  Coinagt,  1B68. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  recently 
given  notice  of  beiug  willing  to  join  the  Con- 
vealjon  (Kov.,  1869),  and  the  pattern  pieces 
of  the  twenty-five  traac  coin  have  already 
been  struck  at  the  Paris  mint. 

This  brief  return^  of  what  has  actually 
been  done  by  several  other  nations,  suffices 
of  itself  to  show  tliat  the  question  deserves, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  has  stated  in  Parliament,  very 
careful  consideration. 

Pour  nations,  with  more  than  sixty-six 
millioDs  of  inhabitants,  already  possess  an 
international  coin^e.  That  is  to  say,  any 
merchant  in  the  furthest  point  to  whicli  the 
Convention  extends  knows  at  once,  if  he 
takes  np  a  pi^ier  with  the  prices  current  at 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  or  any  of  the 
great  centres  of  commerce,  wiiat  those  prices 
mean,  and  how  nearly  they  correspond  with 
his  own.  Other  nations  besides  France,  Bel- 
ginm,  Switzerland,  Italy,  are  prepared  to  join 
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in  this  uniform  coinage.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  sixty-six  millions  may  be  more  than 
doubled  shortly.  Will  it  not  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  thirty  or  thirty-two  millions 
inhabiting  these  islands  to  be  outside  this 
great  confederation  ( 

The  values  of  the  gold  in  the  pound  ster- 
Hng  and  in  twenty-five  francs  approximate 
very  closely.  To  enable  this  country  to  join 
the  confederation,  it  would  be  needful  for 
the  values  to  be  equaliEed.  This  must  be 
done  in  one  of  two  ways. 

Either  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in 
the  proposed  coin  of  twenty-five  francs 
must  be  increased  by  twenty  centimes  to 
make  it  the  equivalent  of  the  Englisli  full- 
weight  sovereign.  Or,  the  weight  of  gold 
in  the  English  sovereign  must  be  diminished 
to  make  it  equal  to  that  conbuned  in  tbe  25- 
frano  piece.  The  Royal  Commissionera  on 
IntematioDal  Coinage  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained an  aspiration — it  can  hardly  be  tenned 
a  hope — that  the  fonner  plan  would  be 
adopted  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  for. 
The  inconvenience  to  tbe  nations  who  have 
already  joined  the  Convention  would  be  so 
great  as  to  drecludc  the  idea.  The  other 
alternative  alone  practically  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  amounts  to  this :  that  2d.  in 
valae  should  bo  taken  ont  of  every  sovereign. 
But  to  do  this  without  due  compensation 
would  be  to  alter  every  existing  contract 
A  seigniorage  to  be  charged  on  all  bullion 
token  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  is  proposed 
as  a  method  of  bridging  over  this  difficulty. 
To  effect  this  such  a  change  or  seigniorage 
would  have  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  bullion  subtracted  from  each  sovereign. 

It  is  desirable  to  trace  out  what  effect 
such  a  charge  would  have.     It  would  be — 

'  tantamount  to  an  enhancement  of  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  coinage  in  the  country  of 
its  currency.  It  immediately  augments  the 
value  of  the  coinage  as  expressed  in  ita  ex- 
change value  for  bullion,  unless  the  weight  of 
pure  metsl  in  the  coin^e  be  simull4meously 
reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amount  of 
the  seignior^e.  Tbe  following  may  serve  as 
a  test  example,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  fractions : — "  What  would  be  Uie  effect 


would  be  this:  that  whilst  the  pieces  of  cur- 
rent coin  before  the  imposition  of  the  seignior- 
age were  exactly  worth  their  weight  in  un- 
coined bullion  of  the  same  intrinsic  fineness, 
they  would,  after  its  imposition,  be  worth  1 
per  cent  more  than  thdr  wdght  in  bullion  of 
the  like  standard.' — Mr.  Jlendrihi  Etidente, 
Royal  Coramiuioa  on  Internatumal  Coinage, 
p.  142. 

The  sovereign,  thus  diminished  in  weight, 
would  still  possess  exactly  the  same  purchas- 
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ing  power — within  the  limits  of  the  conntiy 
— aa  it  previously  had.  Beyond  those  limits, 
as  shown  by  the  practice  of  the  French  mint 
authorities,  it  would  still  retain  its  value.  It 
would  not  be,  aa  the  present  sovereign  now 
is,  undervalued  in  eoosequence  of  the  mint 
charges  of  other  nations. 

An  objection  may  be,  and  has  already 
been,  made  to  the  alteration — that  such  a 
change  would  he  unfair  to  all  those  creditors 
who  had  made  contracts  in  the  old  coin,  and 
would  be  repaid  in  the  new.  This  objection 
is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  new  coin  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
old. 

If  any  doubt  existed,  a  further  security 
might  be  given  under  all  circumstances,  by 
adopting  nie  plan  recommended  by  Colonel 
Smith,  me  late  blaster  of  the  Calcutta  Mint. 
His  proposal  is,  '  that  the  new  sovereign 
shall  be  changeable  for  gold  bullion  at  the 
present  price.'  This  wonld  cause  the  value 
of  the  new  coin  to  remain  equal  with  that  of 
the  present  coin,  exactly  as  the  value  of  the 
existing  silver  coinage  is  maintained.  The 
present  shilling,  even  when  of  full  weight, 
is  by  no  means  worth  its  weight  in  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  made.  The  pound  troy  of 
standard  silver  is,  and  has  been  in  England, 
since  1817,  coined  into  wxty-six  shillings. 
The  value  of  the  shilling,  thus  debased,  is 
maintained  at  the  proper  level  by  the  coin 
being  limited,  as  a  legal  tender,  to  42^.  by 
tale.  The  result  is  obvious.  Silver  of  the 
value  of  something  like  16s.  does  service  for 
208.  What  is  more,  this  has  been  the  case 
for  years,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  injured 
by  it.  And  the  same  effect  would  surely 
follow  if  Colonel  Smith's  plan  were  carried 
out.  If  the  holder  of  100  sovereigns  were 
to  desire  to  convert  tbem  into  gold,  he 
would  take  them  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  would  give,  as  now,  a  certain  quantity 
of  bar  gold  of  standard  fineness,  at  £Z  17s. 
lOjd.  per  oz.  The  sovereign  would,  to  a 
cerbun  extent,  become  a  'token'  coin  ;  that 
is  to  say,  each  sovereign  would,  aa  the  shil- 
ling ia  now,  be  worth  something  leas  than 
the  stamped  value.  But  it  would,  within 
the  limita  of  the  convention,  that  is,  within 
the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  be  current 
exactly  to  the  extent  of  its  nominai  value ; 
and  any  one  deeirinz  to  employ  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Couvention  would  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  position  in  which  ho  is 
now,  by  simply  taking  his  gold  coins  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  exchanging  them  for 
bar  gold.  A  further  advant^je  would  arise 
from  this  diminution  in  weight  of  the  sove- 
leign.  As  the  sovereign  is  worth  a  fraction 
over  ten  rupees  in  India,  it  follows  that  the , 
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internationalization  of  the  Engliah  sovereign, 
and  the  reducing  it  by  about  twopence,  to 
make  it  equal  with  twenty-five  francs  or  five 
dollars,  wonid  immediately  rectify  the  pre- 
sent difference  between  the  British  sovereign 
and  the  10-mpee  piece;  and  the  rupee,  the 
British  florin,  and  the  Australian  florin 
would,  in  the  international  scheme  of  coin- 
age, ultimately  become  absolutely  identical, 
eo  far  at  least  as  gold  coinage  is  concerned.* 
Any  alteration  of  coin  in  so  backward  a 
couutjy  aa  India  would  have  to  be  introduc- 
ed with  great  caution ;  but  the  advantage 
of  assimilating  the  currency  to  that  of  this 
country  cannot  be  doubted.  There  are 
great  disadvantages  in  allowing  coins,  neariy 
identical  in  value,  to  circulate  together;  and 
if  the  'sovereign  'remoinsat  the  present  value, 
what  Mr.  Jevons  anticipates  may  not  be  un- 
likely to  happen. 

'  It  is  onlT  neceasarj  for  the  ContincntBl  na- 
tions and  tile  United  States  to  issue,  as  is  al- 
read;  proposed,  a  piece  of  twenty-five  francs  in 
order  to  supplant  the  soverdgn;  for,  as  the 
new  coin  would  have  the  value  of  a  well-woni 
Boverragn,  it  would  soon  be  accepted  equally 
with  the  sovereign  In  all  foreign  countries  and 
Dur  colonics,  if  not  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  the  difference  of  value  bein^  about  2d.  in 
the  pound,  would  ensure  tbe  meltmg  of  all  new 
sovereigns  in  preference.  Thus,  however  many 
sovereigns  are  coined,  we  should  never  succeed 
in  dislodging  the  25-franc  piece  from  circula- 
tion. More  even  than  at  present  our  British 
Mints  would  perform  the  labours  of  the  Da- 
naldes,  ever  pouring  forth  new  and  beautiful 
coin,  at  once  to  disappear  into  the  bullion  deal- 
er's crucible.  The  sovereign  would  be  an 
evanescent  coin,  constantly  liable  to  be  re- 
coined  with  the  permanent  impress  of  a  foreign 
mint  Common  sense,  as  well  as  invariable 
experience,  tells  us  that  we  must  be  worKlod  in 
this  contest  of  the  heavier  and  the  lighter 
coin.' — Prqfettor  Jevmuf'Paptr  in  tht  Journal 
of  th»  StatUUcal  Society,  voL  xxxL,  p.  429. 

The  extent  of  the  populations  employing 
the  20-franc  piece  as  their  principal  gold 
coin,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Some 
persons  may  say,  'It  is  true  those  nations 
more  than  double  in  number  the  persons 
whose  basis  of  accounts  is  the  pound  ster- 
ling; but  still  there  may  be  more  "sove- 
reigns" in  existence  than  20-franc  pieces.' 
Now,  it  is  by  no  means  as  easy  to  enumer- 
ate the  coins  in  a  country  as  to  make  a  cen- 
sus of  the  inhabitants.  You  may  count  the 
dwellers  in  the  poorest  hovel  But  you 
cuinot  count  the  coins  hidden  under  the 
hearth,  or  in  the  end  of  the  stocking. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
amount  of  British  gold  coin  in  existence  is 
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u  mach  ss  that  dicnlated  by  seveTsl  other 
nationa.  So?ereignB,  so  far  from  preponde- 
nting,  appear  to  be  in  an  absolute  miDority. 
At  tiie  Faria  Conference  of  1867,  the 
amounts  of  the  Rold  coinage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  United  StAtes  vore 
stated  as  follows  : — 
France,  fromlTflS  to  1886,  of  the 

yahie  of £263,444,180 

Qnat  Britain,  1816  to  1860 167,068,290 

United  States,  1TS2  to  1866. . . .  169,107,816* 

It  is,  of  coarse,  imposrahle  to  state  with 
certainty  what  proportion  of  coins  stmck  at 
any  mint  at  any  time  remiun  in  existence 
afterwards.  Some  coins  are  called  in,  some 
are  lost,  others  find  their  way  to  the  melt- 
ing-pot :  it  is  impoBsiblo  to  say  how  many 
continae  to  circnlate.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  whatever  caaoalties  of  this 
nature  any  coins  arc  exposed  to,  British 
coins  fe^l  to  the  foIleBt  exUnt  The  rapidity 
of  circalation  in  Great  Britain  t«nds  to  great 
deterioration  from  wear  and  tear.  The  ab- 
sence of  seigniorure  causes  oar  coinage  to  be 
relatively  nndervtJaed  in  proportion  to  other 
gold  coins.f  Even  snppocdng  Britbh  coins 
to  remain  cnrrent  aa  long  as  mose  of  other 
nations,  they  are  certainly  less  numerous. 
They  are  probably  far  less  frequently  hoard- 
ed. The  coinage  returns  from  1851  to  1866 
iacluave  show  the  relative  proportions  even 
more  clearly  than  the  earlier  statements. 
Onr  Mint  was  less  fertile  during  that  time, 
than  either  the  Mints  of  France  or  the 
United  States. 

TE^Rs  1861  TO  1866. 
Oreat  Britain  struck  in  gold  coins.  £91,000,000 

The  United  States 131,600,000 

ft*nce 197,400,000 


420,000,000 
The  amount  of  gold  coin  in  a  country  is 
very  far  from  being  an  indication,  either  of 
its  wealth  or  of  its  buuness  transactions ; 
but  tbeae  figures  suSce  to  show  that  the 
sovereign  does  not  hold  the  pre-eminence  fre- 
qnently  ascribed  to  it.  Even  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  Sydney  Mint  are  added  in,  the  sove- 
reign will  still  be  found  in  the  minority. 
The  Sydney  Mint  was  established  in  1856, 
The  coinage  has  been  aa  follows : — 

Average 
Years.  Coinage,     per  annum. 

7  years  1866  to  1861  £  8,488,163  £1,205  451 
6     "      1862  to  1866     11,889,888     8,377,967 

£20,838,000 


•  Report  from  the  Boyal  Commlaaion  on  In- 
ternational CoinBfife. 

f  This  is  shown  by  the  tariff  price  of  the  Bri- 
tish BaverdEn  at  the  Parle  Mint,  mentioned  at 

p.  21. 
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And  it  mast  not  be  assnmed  that  all  these 
Australian  soverei^s  are  in  circulation  now. 
An  imperfection  in  the  procesa  of  refining 
incident  on  carrjdng  on  that  operation  in  a 
new  country,  left  a  certain  portion  of  silver 
at  all  events  in  the  earlier  mintages,  and 
this  circumstance  is  believed  to  have  made  ' 
these  coins  favourites  with  the  '  melters.' 
Sir  A.  Donaldson,  formerly  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, and  Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Sydney  Branch  Mint, 
appointed  in  1862 ;  and,  after  stating  that  he 
beueved  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Australian  sovereigns  have  reached  England, 
added,  'as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
all  find  their  way  to  the  refiner.'  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  ex- 
amined before  the  same  Committee,  '  unde^ 
stood  that  upwards  of  2,000,000  were  sent 
to  this  country  some  time  ago,  and  that  they 
have  been  melted.'  This  was  before  the 
proclamation  making  these  coins  legal  tender 
in  this  country.  They  have  probably  been 
less  frequently  melted  smce  tnat  proclama- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  twen^  millione  are  still  in  circulation. 
Even  including  all  of  them,  the  sovereu^ 
would  not  be  the  preponderating  coin  as  ux 
as  number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hendriks,  a  very  eminent  atatietician, 
who  baa  paid  much  attention  to  questions 
connected  with  the  coinage  {vide  Journal  of 
the  Socitty  ttf  Art»,  February  14,  1888), 
has  nven  to  the  public  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  bases  his  opinion  that,  although 
the  sovereign  and  the  dollar  may  be  more 
widely  difiiised  than  the  Napoleon,  there  are 
BOW  current  in  the  world  twice  as  many  Na- 

Eoleons  as  sovereigns,  four  times  aa  many  as 
alf-eagle  or  five^ollar  pieces,  and  about 
ooe-tburd  more  than  sovereigns  and  half- 
eagle  pieces  togeUier.  This  writer  has  also 
mule  the  following  calculations,  showing 
the  relative  importance  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Ftaace,  as  the  chief  manufac- 
turmg  countries  of  coinage  since  1793. 
The  abject  of  the  division  of  the  results  into 
separate  periods  is  to  show  the  altered  con- 
dition since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia. 
PBRciKTAOB  or  TBn  coiHAOi  or  raa  thrie 

KATIOHB  TO  THBtK  TOTAL  GOWAOB. 

Teui  »••"  »•«» 

United  StatM 18«.,,'. SIX «« 

MB^tai mi VH ao« 

Ftmcs t3   *T   «ff 

100  100  MM 

In  farther  commenting,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eymomitl,  on  these  statistics,  Mr.  Hen- 
driks observes : — 
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SO 

'  It  thws  appears  that  whilst  England  coined 
48j  per  cant,  or  Dearly  one-half,  of  the  grand 
total  from  1793  to  I8B1,  her  proportion  has 
fallen  from  the  flrst  place  to  uio  last,  in  the 
Bubsequent  period  1651  to  1866,  her  fresh 
coinage  having  therein  sunk  to  3i|  per  cent, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total    The 

Sroportion  for  France  was  88  per  cent  in  the 
rst  period,  and  4T  per  cent  in  the  second 
From  the  second  place  she  thus  moved  to  the 
first  But  the  advance  of  the  United  States 
was  equatlj  marked,  and  from  the  smallest 
proportion,  18j  per  cent  in  the  period  1702  to 
1861,  there  was  an  increase  to  81}  per  cent,  or 
to  the  second  place,  in  the  period  1861  to 
1868. 

'  The  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Treasury  for  1868  gives  more  recent  sta- 
tistics, namely,  for  the  years  ended  80th  June, 
1667  and  1868.  These  show  a  gold  coioage  of 
about  forty  million  dollars  in  1867,  and  of 
about  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  1868. 
But  in  England,  in  1867,  the  ^Id  coined  was 
actually  leas  than  half  a  million  sterling,  or 
under  two  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  in 
American  coin.  And  in  1868  the  Engliah  Mint 
turned  out  only  £1,668,884  sterlii«,  or  about 
eirfit  million  dollars'  worth  in  American  coin, 
^e  gold  coinage  of  France  has  also  declined 
helow  the  rate  of  fresh  production  in  America. 
Thus  America  is  rapidly  attaining  the  first 

Elace  as  a  gold  coining  country.  And  it  will 
e  a  question  for  future  time  to  solve,  whether 
the  English  and  Australian  Hints,  in  their 
united  working,  will  exceed  the  manufacture 
hy  the  United  States'  Hhits  at  PhiUdelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  Denver.' 

As  some  persons  may  say,  'Other nations 
need  a  laiger  gold  coinage  than  we  do,  be- 
cause their  paper  money  and  banting  sya- 
temB  are  not  lite  onis;  but  their  coinage  is 
no  proof  of  the  extent  of  their  business  trans- 
actions,' it  is  best  to  mention  that  the  united 
export  and  Import  trade  of  the  European 
countries  alone,  who  have  already  joined  the 
Monetary  Convention,  or  have  signed  preli- 
minary treaties  of  adherence  thereto,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  five  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  at  the  preeent  time,  or  to 
nearly  one-fourth  more  than  the  ssff^^aXa 
exports  and  importa  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  now  be  desirable  to  mention  the 
chaises  made  for  coining,  or  seigniorase,  at 
the  principal  mints.  In  England  no  charge 
is  made ;  nut  the  1  jd  ptud  to  the  Bank  on 
each  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion,  amounts 
to  about  0-1605  {say  Ss.  ajd.)  per  cent.  In 
France  it  is  different  When  gold  is  carried 
to  the  mint  there,  coin  is  returned  for  it, 
with  a  certain  deduction.  This  deduction  is 
about  \  per  cent  Beyond  this  there  is 
some  delay,  practically,  before  the  coin  is 
returned.  On  an  average  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  money,  caused  by  this  delay,  amounts 
to  about  }  per  cent     Altogether,  the  charge 
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is  about  1  per  cent,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  charge  now  mode  in  England.  In  Pms- 
sia  the  cnarge  is  ^  per  cent,  and  the  delay  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Paris.  In  America  and 
India  it  is  about  the  same.* 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  there' 
is  nearly  a  universal  consensus  of  practice  in 
charging  a  seigniorage.  There  is  also  a 
nearly  universal  consensuB  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  authorities  in  political 
economy  (such  as  Adam  Smith  and  3.  S. 
Mill)  that  such  a  seignior^e,  when  moderate, 
really  enhances  the  value  of  the  coin  to  the 
extent  of  the  chaige.  If,  therefore,  this  opi- 
nion is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  gold  corn- 
age  of  England,  where  no  charge  is  made, 
will  be  depreciated — that  is,  will  not  obtain 
its  real  value  in  those  countries  where  a 
chai^  is  made.  It  b  not  difficult  to  show 
that  this  is  the  case  in  France  ;  and  if  in  one 
country  where  a  seigniorage  is  charged,  it 
follows,  of  course,  in  all  of  them, 

A  British  sovereign  of  full  weight  contains 
about  equal  intrinsic  quantities  of  pure  gold 
with  twenty-five  francs  twenty  centimes. 

'  But  it  does  not  follow  that  even  a  full-weiriit 
sovereign  is  more  valuable,  either  in  a  ma&e- 
matical  or  in  a  commercial  sense,  than  twenty- 
five  francs  of  gold  coin,  when  it  is  conveyed  to 
a  country  within  the  operation  of  the  Monetary 
Convention  of  December,  186G.  There  the 
sovereign  ceases  to  be  coin,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  bullion  ;  and,  as  bullion,  is  subject 
to  a  sdgniorage  or  mint-charge,  when  converted 
into  coin.  And  as,  in  the  countries  in  question, 
twenty-five  francs  twenty  centimes  of  bullion 
are,  on  the  average,  equal  to  only  twenty-flv^ 
francs  of  coin,  the  sovereign  is  practically 
'■  valuable  "  only  as  twenty-five  francs.' — Royal 
CummiatioJi  on  Interna  tiojKtl  Coinage.  Ssi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Hendriix,  p.  145. 

The  reason  for  this  must  be  that  the 
British  coinage  is  gratuitous.  A  sovereign 
may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — 
as  a  certain  weight  of  gold  of  a  known  fine- 
ness, manufactured  into  s  uniform  shape  by 
the  officials  of  the  mint,  and  as  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  At  pr^ent  no  chaise  is 
made  for  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is  this.  Is  the  coin, 
plu$  the  process  of  manufacture,  worth  more 
than  the  same  weight  of  gold  before  that 
process  is  performed  !  It  appears  that  it  is 
even  worth  less  in  France. 

'  The  French  Mint  publishes  a  tariff  giving  a 
schedule  of  the  coinage  of  each  country,  the' 
legal  w^ght  and  fineness  in  the  country  of  its 
mintage,  and  a  comparative  estimate  of  fine- 
ncBH,  according  to  Uie  French  Mint  tarifi  of 
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purchABC,  stating  the  value  of  each  com  per 
Kilogramme  and  per  single  piece.' 

If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pure  gold 
contained  in  the  sovereign  ia  considered,  it 
is  eqoal  to  25-2079  at  par;  but  the  Mint 
tariff  giving  the  price  of  purchase  makes  it 
onl;  35-12  at  par,  a  dedactiou  of  about  niae 
centimes  on  each  Boveroign.  In  estimating 
it  thus, 

'  The  French  Hint  CommiBsion  and  H.  Durand, 
its  CommiBsioaer-Genera],  practically  admit 
that  current  gold  coin  in  France  is  equal  in  ex- 
cbiiige  to  its  full  legal  w^ght  of  bullion,  pin* 
GNgniorage.  In  order  to  test  this  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  we  must  observe  that  a  kilo- 
gramme, i.  e.,  1,000  grammes  of  absolutely 
pore  gold  without  deduction  for  seignioTage  or 
mint  charges,  is  worth  S444'4444  francs ;  or, 
mih  deduction  at  the  rate  of  6  francs  70  cen- 
ttmes,   on    3,100    francs,    ^,    fine,   the    1,000 


at  the  French  Mint  tariff  of  English  gold  coin 
treated  as  bullion,  (he  proportionate  value  of 
the  Idlogranune  of  sovereigns,  allowing  for 
sogniorage  or  mint  charge,  comes  out  as  given 
in  the  tariff  3148-29  francs.  And  thus,  doubt- 
less, the  French  Mint  arrives  at  its  present 
equation  of  25-12  francs  —  1  sovereign.  For 
(he  proportion  is,  1,000  gramme*  :  SI48-29 
ftancs  :  :  t'9808S  grammes  :  z  —  2fi-ia602 
francs.' — Royal  Commiwim  on  InUrnational 
GexMge.     Mr,  ffmdribi'  Etidvace,  p.  148. 

It  appeora  by  this  that  the  pound  sterling 
it  practically  undervalued  2d.  in  Franco ; 
one  penny  about  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
^e  gold ;  and  another,  the  coat  of  coining 
the  metal,  including  the  loss  for  delay  in  so 

Any  alteration  in  the  standard  of  the 
coinage  ia,  beyond  doubt,  a  measure  which 
shonld  not  be  carelessly  undertaken.  Those 
opposed  to  each  a  measure  have  stated  that 
the  standard  had  remained  onchanged  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  Great  weight  lias  also  been  attributed 
by  some  persons  to  tbe  resolution  of  the 
Home  of  Commons  of  20th  October,  1696, 
and  passed  again  ia  the  same  words  on  the 
13th  Jane,  1822,  'That  this  House  will  not 
alter  the  staud^o^  of  the  gold  and  silver 
CMOS  of  this  kingdom  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denomination.'  A  solemn  declaration  be- 
yond donbt ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  seve- 
ral changes  have  at  various  times  neon  made 
in  the  cnrrency  of  the  realm. 

In  1686,  the  year  of  the  'Resolution' 
rilvet  was  the  sole  legal  tender. 

In  1717,  silver  ceased  to  be  t^e  sole  stan- 
dard, and  the  double,  or  (Uternative  standard 
of  gold  or  silver,  was  adopted.  This  change 
was  made  nnder  the  advice  of  Sir  Istuc 
Neirton. 


In  1774,  silver  was  restricted,  ba  a  legal 
tender,  to  sums  ander  &2&  by  tale,  aad  above 
£25  by  weight,  but  gold  rem^ed  a  lega 
tender  without  restriction. 

In  178^,  both  gold  and  ulver,  without  any 
restriction,  became  legal  tender. 

In  1797,  bank  notes  were  made  legal 
tender,  lie  effect  of  this  change  is  well 
known. 

In  1798,  silver  waa  made  legal  tender  aa 
in  1774. 

In  1817,  gold  alone  was  made  legal  ten- 
der, silver  being  debased  and  restricted  aa 
mentioned  before. 

Ia  the  face  of  tiiese  alterations  it  ia  im- 
possible to  appeal  to  history  for  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  desirable 
change. 

But  some  objectors  say,  If  the  British 
Mint  no  longer  coins  gratis,  gold  bullion  will 
no  longer  make  its  way  to  this  country  as 
freely  as  it  now  does.  At  the  present  time 
England  is  the  great  bullion  exchange  of  the 
world,  because  it  is  tbe  country  where  the 
mint  chafes  are  lowest.  Deprive  this  coun- 
try of  this  advantage,  and  the  stream  of 
bullion  will  be  directed  elsewhere.  If  this 
argument  is  of  any  validity,  of  course  all,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  bullion  which 
has  already  reached  this  country,  most  have 
found  its  way  to  the  Mint.  But  what  is  tho 
real  fact  t  That  not  so  much  as  the  ninth 
part  of  the  gold  bullion  imported  into  this 
country  within  the  last  four  years,  haa  been 
coined  into  British  money. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  tbe 
Statistical  Abstract  for  1869  :— 
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Looking  at  these  figures,  it  will  scarcely 
be  a^ned  that  the  fact  of  gratuitous  coinage 
at  the  Royal  Mint  is  of  any  power  in  atbact- 
inggold  bullion  to  this  country. 

IChe  charges  made  on  coining  in  other 
countries  amount  to  la^  sums'  in  liie  aggre- 
gate. K  is  deurable  to  show  what  these 
sums  are. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  upon  each 
million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold  coin 
delivered,  the  charire  (including  adiustment 
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for  loss  of  ioterest  in  the  fixed  delays  for 
deliver}')  amounts  in  all 

England  to £  1,606 

France        10,490 

United  States 15.000 

Austnlid 13,330 

Indii  13,330* 

It  is  of  itself  a  sofficient  answer  to  those 
who  think  that  the  imposiUon  of  a  seignio- 
rage might  prevent  bullion  from  wing 
hronght  to  this  country  for  coinage,  to  note 
what  has  taken  place  where  such  a  chsige 
ia  made.  Both  France  and  the  United 
States  have  coined  considerably  more  gold 
during  the  siiteen  years  mentioned  abi 
than  this  cotmtry.  Yft  the  charge  in  I 
United  States  is  nearly  ton  limea  that 
Great  Britain.  The  coinage  at  the  Mint  of 
Sydney  has  nearly  doobted,  yet  the  charge  in 
Sydney  ia  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  returns  for  the  years  1887-1868 
have  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  reached 
this  country.  But  considering  the  great 
and  progressive  increase  in  the  Sydney 
coinages,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  coins 
strucK  in  Australia  during  those  years  have 
greatly  exceeded  those  minted  in  London. 

To  sum  up : 

It  is  at  present  open  to  this  country  to 
join  the  International  Monetary  Convention 
already  in  force  between  sevenu  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  States. 

It  is  probable  that  this  Convention  will 
shortly  include  the  most  imporiiant  powers 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  population  of  the  countries  which 
have  already  given  in  their  adherence  to  this 
Convention,  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  Their 
trade  is  more  important  in  value  than  onr 

The  disadvantages  of  being  outside  such  a 
Convention  are  very  great. 

In  joining  it,  a  seigniorage  would  have  to 
be  charged  on  all  British  gold  coinages. 

A  similar  seigniorage  is  always  chaiged 
on  the  coinages  at  the  Sydney  Mint;  and 
Uie  coinage  at  the  Sydney  Mint  is  now  largo 
and  increasing — in  the  last  two  years  proba- 
bly more  than  that  of  the  English  Mint 

This  seigniorage  ia  no  disadvantage  to 
anyone.  On  the  contrary,  it  possesses  seve- 
ral advantages.  At  present,  tne  last  holder 
of  a  light  sovereign  is  exposed  to  loss.  This 
is  nnfair,  as  probably  tne  last  holder  has 
done  notBing  to  cause  the  coin  to  he  light. 

Were  a  seigniorage  imposed,  the  first 
holder,  the  man  who  thluts    he  can  gain 


something  by  causing  the  coin  to  be  minted, 
would  have — as  is  f^r — to  provide  against 
the  depreciation.  Further,  the  first  bolder 
would  nave  to  pay  for  the  work  he  has  done ; 
(,  e.,  the  manufacture  of  the  coin — a  chatge 
now  defrayed  by  the  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  a  seigniorage 
is  not  the  canse  which  attracts  gold  to  Eng- 
land, as  barely  the  ninth  part  of  the  bullion 
imported  finds  its  way  to  the  Mint. 

It  is  also  clear  that  alterations,  one  at 
least  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage,  have  at  former 
tjmes  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country. 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  an  early 
pioneer  of  British  commerce, '  The  exchanges 
practised  in  England,  and  principally  in 
London,  are  confined  within  a  narrow  scant- 
Img,  being  but  as  a  rivolet  issuing  oat  of 
the  great  streame  of  those  occhanges  that 
are  used  beyoud  the  seas.' 

Thufl  wrote  '  that  eminently  deserving 
author,'  Mr.  Lewes  Roberts,  the  '  delineator ' 
of  the  Merchant's  Mappc  of  Commerce  in 
1638,  The  '  true  dimensionB  of  onr  Enghsh 
trafSqne '  even  then  excited  his  limited 
admiration  and  wonder,  lie  could  only 
imagine  either  that  this  commerce-was  '  at  its 
full  perfection,  or  that  it  aymea  higher  than 
can  hitherto,  by  my  weake  sight,  be  either 
seen  or  discerned.'  Tons,  'the  full  streame' of 
that  trade  seems  but '  a  petty  rivolet,'  and  we 
only  wonder  how,  With  the  complicated  and 
vaiying  systems  of  money  then  in  practice, 
with  measures  of  length  and  quantity  differ- 
ing in  almost  every  place  of  importance  in 
Europe,  any  commerce  could  be  kept  np 
between  differing  nationa. 

It  is  no  longer  needful  to  note  now,  as  it 
was  then,  that  difieront  weights  and  meu- 
Borea  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
cities  even  of  the  same  country.  It  is  no 
longer  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  as  it  wiis 
then,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  exchange 
between  places  close  to  each  other,  and 
within  the  same  territories.  Commerce 
now  would  not  bear  such  fetters.  T^% 
vigour  of  the  early  days  of  trade  surmount- 
ed those  obstacles  as  the  rush  of  a  mountMn 
stream  drives  it  unhindered  over  rocks  that 
vainly  bar  its  course.  In  these  times  afiairs 
approach  what  haa  been  termed  the  station- 
ary stAte.  As  the  stream  expands,  the 
current  becomes  more  gentle.  As  facilities 
for  trade  become  greater,  a  smaller  obstacle 
suffices  to  turn  that  trade  from  its  conrae. 
It  is  now  far  more  easy  to  give  a  vessel  the 
option  of  dischaiging  her  cargo  in  one  port 
or  another,  in  one  country  or  another,  than 
it  was  then.  Increased  opportunities  of 
intercourse  render  any  change  of  the  line  of 
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traffic  far  less  difficult  now  thnn  at  any 
previous  time.  A  Bmallcr  difference  in 
profit  renders  sach  alterations  of  destination 
more  desirable  and  more  necessary.  The 
course  of  commerce  has  just  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  stream — aa  daafainj;  rapidly 
down  the  mountain  glen,  or  slowly  moving 
throngh  the  rich  and  level  pliun.  Is  it 
permissible  to  carry  on  the  simile  still 
farther? — to  watch  how,  as  in  Holland,  a 
trifling  artificially-produced  change  of  level 
is  sufficient  to  divert  the  scarcely  perceptible 
flow  of  the  almost  stagnant  flood — to  add 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  or  of 
the  Waal  to  the  Lech  !  So  as  a  general  eirten- 
sion  of  wealth  brings  all  countries  more 
closely  to  one  uniform  condition,  is  it  not 
needful  to  remove  those  obstacles  which 
maj  cause  umilar  diversions  of  our  trade! 
Is  it  not  needful  to  take  a  step  onward,  and 
to  supply  oni  own  people  with  those  advan- 
tages which  are  now  possessed  by  many — 
will  soon  be  possessed  bj  almost  all  civilized 
nations?  Among  such  advantages,  to  pro- 
vide a  coinage  which,  while  entailing  no 
expense  on  the  country,  either  at  its  creation 
or  for  its  maintenance,  may  be  truly  inter- 
national in  character,  and  aid  the  streams  of 
our  commerce  to  m^ntain  their  course 
around  the  globe. 


Aet.  III. — (1^  Diaries  and  Corretpoadence 
of  Jamet  Harrix,  fint  Earl  of  Malme»- 
bury.  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  the  Tliird 
EarL  4  vols.  Second  edition.  London: 
1845. 

(2.)  Letters  of  the  first  Earlof  Maltneshury, 
his  Family,  and  Friends,  from  1745  to 
1820.  Edited,  with  Notes,  ic,  by  his 
Grandson,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
MALiiBBBORr,  G.C.B.  2  vols.  London  : 
1870. 

From  1746  to  1820 — this  was  the  lifetime 
of  James  Harris,  afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Malmesbury ;  and  such  is  the  period  over 
which  the  sub jectr  matter  of  these  two  works 
extends.  A  more  memorable  period  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  or 
even  in  the  long  and  more  momentous  his- 
tory of  Europe,  It  bridges  the  chasm  which 
separates  the  old  world  of  Europe  from  tbe 
new.  It  shows  us  that  elder  world  in  its  last 
stage ;  it  also  shows  us  the  beginning  of  that 
new  and  better  ordet  of  things  amongst  which 
we  ROW  live.  In  tbe  earlier  period  of  those 
seventy-five  years,  we  see  the  thrones  of 
loais  the  E1ft«entii,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
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and  Catherine  of  Russia,  standing  high  above 
the  heads  of  a  crushed  and  miserable  people, 
who  counted  for  nothing  either  in  their  policy 
or  in  their  pleasures.  The  simple  facts  of 
that  old  regime  of  royal  absolutism  now 
read  like  a  monstrous  dream.  Vice  and 
despotism  in  the  palace,  license  and  intrigue 
at  the  Court,  penury  in  the  cottage,  and  de- 
gradation everywhere,  such  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
Continent  at  that  time,  and  simple  truth  as 
regards  France,  who  then,  as  smce,  boasted 
her  leadership  of  civilization.  As  is  always 
the  case  in  analogous  periods,  the  people 
themselves  had  sunk  into  a  moral  torpor. 
There  were  no  national  movements  or 
aspirations.  Religion,  freedom,  and  the 
thirst  for  military  conquest,  are  the  three 
great  motive  powers  of  humanity.  But  all 
of  these  were  tfccn  dead  or  in  abeyance. 
Humanity  had  settled  on  its  lees.  Even 
mental  philosophy,  which  so  often  flourishes 
in  such  dead  times  of  a  nation's  history, 
threw  its  teachings  into  the  scale  in  favour  of 
an  ignoble  life  ;  and  while  a  pitiless  Scepti- 
cism robbed  men  of  heaven  and  all  theit 
religious  beliefs.  Materialism  bade  them  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die  " 
for  ever,  like  the  trees  of  the  wood  and  the 
beasts  of  the  fields.  While  Philosophy 
robbed  man  of  his  moral  freedom  and  a  future 
life.  Royalty  denied  him  bis  personal  and 
political  liberty  and  plundered  his  pockets. 
In  truth,  the  whole  upper  cmst  of  society 
had  become  heartless,  aebased,  and  corrupt, 
while  beneath  was  a  seething  mass  of  suffer- 
ing, ignorance,  and  savagery.  And  so  the 
upper  crust,  with  king,  priests,  and  nobles — 
crowns,  crozicrs,  and  coronets — gave  way  and 
fell  into  an  abyss  of  devouring  fire,  like  that 
which  burst  np  of  yore  beneath  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  devastating  the  corrupt  Cities  of 
the  Plain.  The  old  world  of  Europe  was 
cast  into  the  furnace,  and  all  things  became 
new — Providence  overruling  the  uTath  of 
man  to  its  own  wise  and  merciful  ends. 

All  history  Is  an  ennobling  study,  alike  in 
its  events  and  its  examples;  but  life  is  short, 
and  it  is  the  French  Revolution  that  com- 
mences the  period  of  history  of  deepest 
importance  to  the  present  age.  Beyond  that 
chasm,  so  rudely  severing  the  old  world  of 
Europe  from  the  new,  lies  the  realm  of  the 
historian ;  on  this  ude  b^ns  a  drama  of 
opinions  and  events  constjtuting  by  far  the 
most  useful  field  of  study  in  secular  and 
political  knowledge.  Changed  since  then, 
and  still  changing,  as  are  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  Europe,  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  contributed  greatly  to  the  rise  of 
the  principle  of  Nationality  which  is  uoW 
the  great  power  at  work  in  the  alteration  of 
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koaudaries  and  the  shaping  of  Hngdoms. 
It  is  true,  Napoleon  mcaut  lo  conquer  only 
for  himself  and  for  France.  He  sought  to 
foand  a  vast  empire,  with  vassal  kingdoms 
under  the  rule  of  his  brothers  and  relatives. 
But  in  establishing  thia  empire,  he  swept 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  obstructive  nibbish 
of  the  former  time.  By  erpclling  the  Ger- 
mans from  Italy,  and  also  by  creatbg  a  titu- 
lar King  of  Rome,  be  paved  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  aspirationR  and  movement  of  the 
Italians  in  favour  of  nationality  and  indepen- 
dence, which  have  at  length  borne  their  full 
fruits  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
united  Italy.  In  like  manner,  by  sweeping 
away  a  whole  host  of  petty  princedoms  in 
Germany,  be  simplified  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  towards  a  unification  of 
Germany ;  while  the  iron  despotism  which 
he  exercised  in  that  counti^  first  compelled 
all  Germans  to  feel  the  tie  of  brotherTiood, 
in  the  glorious  uprising  of  the  Fatherland  in 
1813  against  the  foreign  foe.  Poland,  too, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  tempo- 
rarily (but  only  for  the  great  conqueror's  own 
purposes)  regained  in  part  ita  old  existence, 
thereby  kee[4ng  alive  the  hope  for  renewed 
independence  ;  a  hope  which,  improbable  an 
our  eipectatJons  may  seem,  we  think  will 
yet  be  realized  amid  the  great  trouble,  and 
changes  impending  over  the  Continent  But 
still  more  memorable,  and  worthy  of  thought- 
ful study,  are  the  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, from  the  influence  which  they  have 
produced  upon  the  cnrrent  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  thought,  in  subsequent  times. 
A  whole  flood  of  new  ideas,  priuciples,  aud 
opinions  was  then  poured  upon  the  world. 
Some  of  these  were  wise  and  good,  others 
were  detestable,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were 
given  to  the  world  in  so  crude  a  form  and  in 
so  savage  or  ruthless  a  spirit,  as  to  make 
them  as  a  whole  so  repulsive  that  even  yet 
some  of  their  excellencies  are  but  little  known 
or  acknowledged.  Every  one  recognises,  how- 
ever, the  vast  influence  which  that  grand  and 
terrible  Revolution  has  exercised  upon  the 
whole  current  of  subsequent  thought ;  and  if 
Europe  has  yet  to  undergo  one  more  great 
upheaving  of  democratic  revolution  (as  we 
believe  it  has),  we  may  rely  upon  it  that 
some  of  the  more  extreme  and,  at  present,  all 
but  forgotten  dogmas  of  the  first  revolution 
will  agam  appear  on  the  scene  ;  including,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  terrible  development  of  tnfi- 
dcUty  and  materialism,  against  which  even 
Robespierre  himself,  with  his  firm  belief  in  the 
Supreme  Being  and  a  future  life,  was  unable 
successfully  to  contend.   That  storm  of  blas- 

-  phemy  and  utter  scepticism,  in  its  worst  fea- 
tures at  least,  soon  hicw  over — and  let  us  trust 

'  that  such  will  be  the  case  again ;  but  any  oue 
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who  has  watched  the  turn  of  thought  on  th^ 
Continent,  and  in  Germany  even  more  than 
in  France,  must  eipect  any  new  outburst  of  de- 
mocratic revolution  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  manifesto  of  infidelity  and  an  attempt  to 
banish  religion  from  the  fabric  and  principles 
of  society,  m  a  manner  only  too  umltar  to 
that  which  formed  the  worst  feature  of  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

The  first  Earl  of  Malmesbnrv  was  in  pub- 
lic life,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  hold- 
ing the  highest  diplomatic  appointments 
abroad,  daring  the  whole  course  of  these  mo- 
mentous events.  From  a  vantage-ground 
enjoyed  by  few  men  either  of  this  or  any 
other  countn',  he  beheld  the  Courts  and 
peoples  of  Europe  both  before  Iho  deluge 
and  after  it ;  and  although  he  withdrew  from 
public  office  before  the  termination  of  the 
great  war  with  France,  he  continued  to  the 
end  to  be  confidentially  coosnlted  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  time.  The  first  of  the  two 
works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  b  by  far  the 
most  valuable  and  important.  All  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  day — monarchs,  statesmen, 
and  generals — figure  constantly  in  the  diaries 
and  correspondence.  The  work  has  been 
quoted  with  advantage  to  history  by  some  of 
our  ablest  writers,  and  not  least  so  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  his  '  Life  of  Pitt.'  It  constitutes 
a  mine  of  historical  and  political  facts  ;  and 
though  published  too  lato  to  be  made  ase  of 
by  our  chief  historians  of  the  French  war 
and  of  the  immediately  precedii^  times  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  its  value  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
writers  of  the  personal  and  political  memoiru 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the  press. 
The  second  of  the  works  on  our  list  is  of  a 
lighter  character,  in  which  the  incidants  of 
fwhionable  life  mingle  largely  with  matters 
of  State  and  Parliamentary  politics.  The 
one  work  shows  us  the  grand  movements  of 
the  time,  the  other  gives  us  the  bye-play. 
The  latter,  to  which  we  chiefly  confine  onr 
remarks,  b  a  selection  from  private  letters 
received  by  three  generations  of  the  Harris 
family.  They  are  confidential  exchanges  of 
intelligence  and  ideas,  in  which  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  expectations,  disappointments,  and 
impressions  of  our  ancestors  are  given  in  the 
very  words  in  which  they  were  described. 
The  noble  editor  of  these  letters  calls  them 
'  waifs  of  the  past,'  but  they  possess  a  two- 
fold interest,  firstly,  as  illustrating  the  opin- 
ions and  social  habits  of  that  past  Ume  ;  and 
secondly,  they  are  reliable  mdicaUons  of 
what  public  feeling  was  at  their  date  with 
regard  to  politics,  society,  and  the  general 
conditionofourownand foreign  countries  : — 

'  ^nd  how  eventful  those  years  were,'  saya 
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th«  editor.  '  They  mw  Ui«  HighUnd  rebellion  . 
the  American  war ;  the  despotic  Courts  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  Catherine,  uid  of  Frederick ;  the 
great  French  reTolution,  and  its  subsequent 
phases  of  a  blood;  republic,  an  ^xresaive  em- 
pire, an  ephemeral  restoration,  and  again  of  a 
short  empire  and  a  second  restoration.  Tbej 
iritnessed  the  struggles  of  our  English  people 
for  greater  freedtan,  even  from  the  privileges 
claimed  by  their  own  House  of  Commons;  and 
losUj,  a  for  fiercer  contest  to  save  their  own 
country  from  the  subjugation  nnder  which  for 
a  time  .Napoleon  held  every  nation  in  Europe 
except  theirs.' 

The  chief  recipient  of  the  earlier  letters  in 
this  collection  was  Mr.  James  Harris,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  first  Earl  of  Malmeebury.  The 
Uuris  family  had  lived  quietly  oj  an  estate 
in  Wilt«hire  Arom  tie  middle  of  the  16tli 
ceutory;  and  Mr.  James  Harris  first  broke 
through  the  hereditary  sameness  of  existence 
by  becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day.  Besides  *  Philosophical 
Treatises,'  he  published  a  wort  on  grammar, 
called  '  Hermea,'  which  the  accomplished 
Bishop  Lowth  styled  '  the  most  beantdful  ez- 
ampte  of  analysis  produced  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,'  and  which  obtained  so  high  a  re- 
pntati  on  that  it  was  afterwards  translated  and 
pablished  by  command  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory in  1796.  He  was  raerober  of  Parliament 
for  Chrifitchurch,  which  seat  he  held  till  bia 
death,  in  1760;  waa  wade  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  1763,  and  in  1744  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Qneen's 
Honsehold.  When  he  first  took  his  scat  in 
the  Douse  of  Commons,  John  Townshend 
asked  who  be  was,  and  on  being  told  that 
he  bad  written  on  grammar  and  harmony, 
renlied  '  Why  does  he  come  here,  where  he 
will  bear  neither  V  Hia  literary  talent  and 
high  personal  character  procured  for  Mr. 
Harris  a  .wide  circle  of  fncnds  and  acquain- 
tances among  the  loading  men  -of  the  times ; 
and  owing  to  the  influence  he  thus  acquired 
he  was  enabled  to  launch  his  son,  afterwards 
the  first  Lord,  early  into  public  life.  Tho 
present  Earl  (who  edits  these  letters),  speak- 
mg  of  the  'fitef  and  social  intercourse  in  the 
venereble  city  of  Sarum.'  where  his  great' 
grandfather  resided,  observes  regretfnlly 
'how  much  less  of  cliques  and  class  cate- 
gories then  existed  among  the  nobility  and 
their  neighbours  than  in  the  present  day.' 

Mr.  Harris  was  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  ait,  and  wrote  treatises  upon  them,  which 
indicate  a  more  lively  and  sympathetic  nature 
than  wonld  be  inferred  from  the  dry  philo- 
sophy of  his  other  works.  His  wife  moved 
mncn  in  society,  and  appears  to  have  poe- 
tessed  a  similar  taste  for  tne  fine  arts.  The 
best  artists  of  the  day  were  visitors  at  their 
house  in  Salisbury.     The  family  went  fre- 
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qnently  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  letters  we 
find  cntical  observations  on  most  of  the  new 
dramas  of  the  time.  There  are  two  letters 
from  Pavid  Garnet,  asking  permission  to 
bring  out  at  Drary  Lane  a  musical  pastoral, 
called  'Darao  and  Amyrillis,'  which,  the 
editor  says,  '  was  in  Mr.  Harris's  bands,'  but 
which,  there  seems  to  us  reason  to  believe, 
was  actually  composed  by  him.  As  might 
be  expected  of  a  musical  family,  they  at- 
tended the  concerts  and  the  opera,  and  hy- 
and-by  we  read  of  '  the  (jreat  house  in  the 
Haymarket,'  and  Italian  singers  come  to  the 
front  Then,  as  now,  the  Opera  was  a  peril- 
ous venture,  and  both  the  managers  and 
angers  occasionally  came  to  grief.  Of  one 
of  the  favoiyite  singers  of  the  day  we  read 
as  follows ; — 

'  All  Manaolini's  clothes  and  finery  are  s^zod, 
and  carried  to  the  CusttHn  House,  so  he  has 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  them  redeemed.  This  event  diverts  Lord 
North,  as  be  says  not  one  of  the  Treasury 
know  a  note  of  music,  nor  care  one  farthing 
what  becomes  of  Manzolini,  txKept  Mr.  Harrit. 
He  says  your  father  has  told  so  moving  a  story 
to  Ur.  Qrenville  about  it,  that  he  thinks  it  may 
affect  him.' 

A  close  friendship  existed  between  Mr. 
Harris  and  Handel,  who  left  him,  by  will, 
his  portrait,  and  all  his  operas  in  manu- 
script The  very  first  letter  in  this  collec- 
tion has  8  toDching  allusian  to  the  great  mu- 
sician, whose  intellect  had  been  affected  by 
bis  labours,  and  who  had  become  very  eccen- 
tric. The  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Harris,  writesto  him  thus  (in  1745): — 

*  Hy  constancy  to  poor  Handel  got  the  better 
of  my  indolence  knd  iny  propensity  to  stay  at 
homo,  and  I  wont  last  Friday  to  see  the  'Alex- 
ander's Feast;'  but  it  was  such  a  melaDcbolv 
pleasure  as  drew  tears  of  sorrow,  great  though 
unhappy  Handel,  dejected,  wan,  and  dark,  sit- 
ting by,  not  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
to  think  how  bis  light  has  been  spent  by  being 
ov&rplied  in  mutie't  eatue.  I  was  sorry,  to<^ 
to  find  the  audience  so  insipid  and  tasteless  (l 
may  add  unkind)  as  not  to  give  the  poor  man 
the  comfort  of  applause ;  but  afTectation  and 
conceit  cannot  discern  or  attend  to  merit' 

In  the  next  letter,  the  Rev.  W.  Harris 
V rites  to  Mrs.  Harris  thus: — 

'  I  met  Ur.  Handel  a  few  days  since  in  the 
itreet,  and  stopped  and  put  him  in  mind  who 
'.  was ;  upon  which,  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
diverted  yon  to  have  seen  his  antic  motions. 
"  neemed  highly  pleased,  and  was  full  of  in- 
y  after  you.  I  told  him  I  was  very  confi- 
dent that  you  expected  a  visit  from  him  this 
summer  (at  SEdisbury).  He  talked  much  of 
his  precarious  state  of  health,  yet  he  looks  well 
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naodel  recovered  from  the  mental  affec- 
tion; and  five  years  later  (1750)  we  find  tbe 
Earl  of  Shaftesbui^  writing  of  him  as  fol- 
lows : — 

.  '  I  have  seen  H&ndel  seTeral  times  since  I 
came  hither  (to  Lontlon),  and  I  think  I  never 
saw  him  so  cool  and  wdl.  He  is  qnite  easj 
in  his  I>ehsvioiir,  and  han  been  pleasit^  him- 
self in  the  purdiaae  of  several  fine  pictures, 
particul&rlj  a  large  Rembrandt,  which  is  indeed 
excellent.  Wo  have  scarce  tallied  st  all  about 
musical  subjects,  though  enough  to  find  that 
his  performances  will  go  off  incomparably.' 


Music  appears  to  have  held  a  more  pro- 
mment  place  in  public  amusements  a  cen- 
tury ago  than  is  generally  imagined;  and 
when  Giardini  undertook  tbe  management 
of  the  Opera  '  at  the  great  house  in  the  Hay- 
market'  in  1764,  Mrs.  Harris  opines  that  he 
will  meet  with  no  smalt  difficulty,  because 
the  'greatest  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  al- 
most all  the  dancers,  are  engaged  at  the 
play-houiei.'  Giardini — a  Piedmont«se  vio- 
linist and  composer,  who,  after  residing 
thirty  years  in  England,  went  to  Russia, 
where  ho  died  in  1793 — came  to  grief  in 
this  operatic  venture,  and  afterwards  EtarteU 
an  Opera  in '  Mrs.  Comely's'  rooms.  Indeed, 
the  Kaymarket  house,  great  as  its  celebrity 
become  in  the  present  centnry,  was  by  no 
means  a  famous  place  in  those  times.  In 
the  same  year  (1784)  we  read  in  one  of  the 
letters,  '  Almack  la  goioi;  to  build  some 
most  munificent  rooms  oehind  his  house 
—one  much  laiger  than  that  at  Carlisle 
House,'  i.e.,  Mrs.  Cornely's.  This  latter  was 
the  favourite  place  of  resort  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards.  It  was  a  place 
where  subscription-concerts  were  held  (one 
series  mentioned  in  1764,  consi^d  of 
twenty-one  concerts,  of  Bach's  music, 
Cocchi's,  and  Abel's,  for  five  guineas), 
where  the  Opera  for  some  time  liad  its  seat ; 
and  also  where  masquerade  parties  and 
other  fashionable  entertmnmcnte  were  held. 
In  1770,  we  read  of  'fifteen  or  sixteen 
young  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  giving  a 
masquerade  at  Comely's,  to  800  people ;' 
and  m  the  following  year  we  have  a  full  ac- 
count of  a  masquerade  given  at  the  same 
place  by  'the  gentlemen  of  the  Tuesday 
Nights'  Club.'  Mrs.  Harris,  writing  to  her 
son  (the  future  Earl)  at  Madrid,  says:  'Mr. 
Charles  Fox  has  offered  to  supply  us  with 
tickets.  Your  sisters  and  I  mean  t^  go ;  'tis 
the  only  masquerade  I  wish  them  tu  go  to. 
I  shall  tiy  my  utmost  to  persuade  Mr,  Har- 
ris  (her  husband)  to  accompany  us.  One 
difficulty  is  in  the  way;  that. is,  no  gentle- 
men are  admitt«d  in  dominos.'  Mr,  Harris 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  fashion- 
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able  assembly,  but  Mr.  Fox — who  had  fust 
commenced  bb  offidal  career,  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty — was,  at  that  time,  more  at 
home  in  such  puljes  than  in  Parliament. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  greatly  delighted  with  it 
Thofollowingispartof  her  account  of  it : — 

'  Gertrude  (Miss  Harris)  was  dressed  as  the 
Pythian,  that  is,  priestess  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  dress  which  she  wore  in  one  of  the 

Srivate  plays.  Louisa  was  an  Indian  Princess; 
[r.  Cambridge  borrowed  a  drees  for  her  which 
was  pretty  and  fine — the  habit,  muslin  with 
green  and  gold  sprigs,  with  a  turban  and  veiL 
I  never  saw  anybody  enter  so  strongly  into  the 
spirit  of  a  masquerade  as  nhe  did.  Sbe  talked 
to  numbers  all  in  French,  and  had  disguised 
her  voice  t-o  well  (hat  even  some  of  her  frioids 
did  not  discover  her.  Towards  the  end,  she 
said  she  was  frightened  by  the  Devil  speaking 
to  her  sister.  Mine  was  a  white  dommo,  with 
a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cap  and  ruff. 

'Lord  Edgecombe  was  a  shepherdess,  with  a 
little  lamb  under  his  arm,  and  a  most  excellent 
figure  he  was.  Mr.  Banbury  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent frUeur;  Lord  Berkeley,  a  charlatan. 
Mrs.  Crewe*  looked  beautiful  as  a  nun  with  a 
yellow  veiL  Sevwal  gentlemen  in  women's 
clothes,  not  a: 
'On  the  wl 
for  it  was  the  first  masked  I 
We  supped  soon  after  one ;  and  then  every- 
body unmasked,  and  a  number  of  acquaintances 
we  found,  though  wo  had  found  out  many  be- 
fore. We  got  home  soon  after  five ;  and,  old 
OS  I  may  be,  I  never  left  a  public  place  with 
more  r^reL' 

Mrs.  Comely's  rooms  soon  became  the  ob- 
ject of  a  jealous,  and  let  ua  hope  unfonndcd, 
attack.  Giardini  had  opened  an  Opem 
there,  which  was  'greatly  injuring  that  of 
Mr.  Hobart's  in  tbe  Haymarkct;  and  the 
latter  gentleman  '  informed  against  them '  as 
an  unlicensed  house.  There  was  a  strong 
party  on  eitherside, '  harmonises '  and  '  anti- 
harmoniaca,'  ftnd  tie  latter  partv  brought 
forward  scandalous  charges.  Only  a  week 
after  the  above-mentioned  masquerade,  Mrs. 
Harris  writes  thus : — 

'  The  Harmoniae  is  over,  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  threaten  hhrd  to  indict  Mrs.  Comely's  as 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  say  that  forty  lieds  are 
made  and  nnmade  every  day,  which  is  hard, 
for  a  friend  of  ours  says  it  is  never  more  than 
taetity.  <But,  joking  apart,  if  they  choose  to 
demolish  Mrs.  Comely,  all  elegance  and  spec- 
tacle will  end  in  this  town ;  for  she  never  yet 
had  her  equal  in  these  things,  and  I  believe  got 
but  little,  as  all  she  undertakes  is  clever  to  a 


Mrs.  Crewe's  lionse  was  subsequently  the  re- 
sort of  Clutilea  Fox  and  his  party,  who  took  for 
thdr  motto— 

'  Buff  and  Blue. 
And  Mrs.  Crewe.' 

D,r,„:t,^,UUgl^ 


There  is  a  wonderful  want  of  logical  se- 

anence  in  these  few  Hoes ;  and  as  to  whether 
le  scandalous  chat^e  was  true  or  false,  Mrs. 
Harris  apparently  was  as  little  in  a  position 
to  judge  as  wo  are  now.  Mrs.  Cornely  was 
originally  Mademoiselle  Pompeiati,  a  singer. 
She  hired  Carlisle  Uonse,  Id  Soho-square, 
and  eutabtished  balls  and  assemblies  by  sub- 
scription. This  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
however,  as  welt  as  its  mistress,  quickly 
thereafter  declined  in  reputation.  In  1774, 
we  find  Mrs.  Harris  writing: — *T  went  to 
Carlyale  House,  which  Bach  has  taken  for 
his  concerts;  the  furniture,  hte  Mrs,  Comely, 
is  much  on  the  decline ;  hot,  in  my  opinion, 
the  place  is  better  for  the  concert  than  Al- 
macK's.'  Bach  soon  left  these  rooms,  and 
opened  a  place  of  his  own,  splendidly  fitted 
Dp.  Bnt  even  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  .performances  without  opposition,  al- 
though of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
proTed  fatal  to  Mrs.  Comely.  '  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Sir  James  Porter,  and  some  others 
(writes  Mrs.  Harris)  have  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription to  prosecute  Bach  for  a  nuisance, 
and  I  was  told  the  jury  had  found  a  bill 
ag^sBt  him.  One  would  scarce  imagine  his 
house  eould  molest  either  of  these  men,  for 
Bach's  is  at  the  comer  of  Hanover.atreet' 

Amateur  theatrical  performances  were  in 
those  days  in  great  vogue  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  usually  took  place  in  the  coun- 
try residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  winter  months — during  the  Parliamen- 
taij  recess,  when  even  members  of  the  Mi- 
nistry (notably  Mr.  Foi)  took  part  in  them. 
Wiutcrslow  House  was  the  famous  place  for 
these  amatenr  performances.  The  ordinary 
audience  consisted  of  the  servants  of  the 
hoQse  and  the  neighbouring  townspeople,  as 
well  as  a  select  cirele  of  visitors,  which  on 
one  occasion  included  the  Lhike  and  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke,  Lady  Oharles 
and  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Lord  Dankellin, 
I^y  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  &c  At  the  dose 
of  one  of  those  performances  at  Winterslow 
House  (in  January,  1774),  in  which  Mr.  Foz 
and  another  member  of  Ms  family  acted,  a 
lamentable  accident  occnrred,'  which  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  mansion, 
Mrs.  Hmhs  writes  of  it  next  day  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'We  got  homo  in  whole  bones  [an  allusion 
appu^utlj  to  the  bad  roads]  soon  after  one, 
and  in  high  spirits;  but  our  joy  is  now 
turned  to  sorrow,  for  this  morning,  at  five, 
a  9i«  broke  out  in  the  new  building  at  Win- 
terslow  House,  and  ^&ely  consumed  that  and 
also  the  old  house,  except  the  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Though  tiie  house  was  full  of  com- 
pany, fortunately  no  life  was  lost    The  fire 
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was  discovered  by  some  Salisbury  chairmen, 
who,  for  want  of  a  bed,  were  deposited  on  a 
carpet  under  the  great  stairs ;  thej  alarmed  the 
house,  and  probably,  thereby,  saved  some  Jives. 
Lady  Pembroke,  Lady  Mary  Fox  and  her  chil- 
dren, were  carried  to  King's  House;  Miss  Her- 
bert, Mrs.  Hodges,  and  the  other  ladies  stayed 
in  the  laundry ;  all  the  gentlemen  stood  by. 
As  they  had  no  ei^nes,  and  little  or  no  water 
but  violent  rain,  they  in  a  manner  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  the  bouse ;  but  their  object  was  to 
save  the  furniture,  in  which  they  have  succeed- 
ed, though  'tis  greatly  damaged  by  dirt  and 
rain.  'Tia  thought,  but  not  certain,  that  the 
Are  was  owing  to  some  timber  near  a  chimney 
in  the  new  building.  I  think  of  tlie  contrast: 
we  loft  that  house  this  morning  between  twelve 
and  one,  all  mirth  and  jollity,  and  by  seven  it 
was  consumed;  it  really  hurts  me  when  I 
think  how  many  agreeable  days  I  have  spent 

'  Some  say  that,  during  the  flames,  Stephen 
and  Charles  Foi  and  Fitzpatrick  got  to  a  pro- 
per distance,  and  laid  bets  as  to  which  beam 
would  fall  in  first  The  friends  of  the  house, 
who  resort  to  Almack's  and  White's,  say  they 
are  sorry  they  were  oot  at  Wintcrslow  that 
night,  as  "  they  might  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  sedng  the  ^mily  in  a  nete  light."  I  could 
mention  profane  things  uttered  at  the  very 
time,  but  they  are  too  bad." 

Amateur  dramatic  and  operatic  per- 
formances were  a  frequent  amusement  at 
Mr.  Harrises  house  in  Salisbury.  Miss  Ger- 
tmdc,  the  elder  daughter,  was  an  adept  in 
such  performances,  and,  moreover,  retained 
this  taste  throughout  the  whole  of  her  long 
hfe.  This  lady  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  younger  son  of  Lord 
Grantham,  She  lived,in  the  London  world, 
to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  preserving  to  the 
last  her  faculties  and  cheerful  character. 
She  used  to  give  privat«  theatricals  at  her 
house,  in  which  Lord  de  Grey,  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  Hugh  Elliott,  and  Canning  were 
the  chief  actors — Canning  writing  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues,  which  are  still  extant. 
In  the  letters  we  find  frequent  allusions  to 
the  performancea  in  Mr.  Harris's  family  reu- 
dence ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  one  of  them,  which  aroused  the 
satirical  ire  of  some  provincial  Juvenal,  whose 
poetic  outburst  serves  to  show  the  great, 
mdeed  too  great,  change  between  the  notions 
onsuch  subjects  then  and  now.  Mrs,  Harris, 
in  a  letter  to  her  son,  thus  alludes  to  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  piece,  which  a  few  days 
afterwards  was  performed,  as  -usual,  to  an 
audience  of  the  townsfolk  and  the  visitors  at 
the  house : — 

'  I  have  but  little  to  send  from  hence  ;  we 
are  so  totally  taken  up  with  our  own  theatrical 
business  that  nothing  else  is  thought  of.  The 
ladies  acted  last  night  m  thmr  dresses  to  all  their 
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aervftntfl,  and  a  most  crowded  house  they  had. 
Although  Iwosnotadmitted  to  the  performance, 
I  saw  nil  the  ladies.  Their  dresees  are  fioe  and 
el^Dt.  MiRB  Townshend  makes  an  ezcellent 
SpAnish  ambiGsador,  a  fine  figure  and  richly 
dressed  ;  she  had  a  prod%ious  long  sword,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  wear  one,  she  contriyed, 
as  she  walked,  to  run  it  lip  through  a  scene,  and 
damaged  it  greatlf.  Louisa  has  taken  a  sword 
TOO  left  her  fhere  f],  and  manages  it  ri^t  welL 
She  is  rerj  fine  in  a  purple  Spanish  c&ess,  all 
the  buttons  Irish  diaraonda,  a  handsome  button 
and  loop  to  her  hat,  and  your  King  of  Spu'n's 
picture  hanging  from  her  neck.  The  Queen, 
Miss  Hussej,  was  dressed  in  blue  and  silver, 
with  a  number  of  diamonds  ;  Miss  Wjndham, 
who  is  Elvira,  in  whit^  trimmed  with  pearls  j 
Gertrude,  the  Princess,  in  a  black  Spanish  dreas, 
trimmed  with  red  and  silver,  and  a  groat 
quantity  of  diamonds  ;  it  becomes  her  much. 

'  Lord  Pemhroko  [the  tenth  Earl]  soot  a  note 
to  your  father,  whicn  was  as  follows : — "  I  can 
an  u  IT  candles,  I  can  scrape  on  the  Tioloncello  ; 
if  either  of  these  sdencea  will  entitie  me  to  a 

flace  in  your  tiieutre,  I  will  perform  gratis. 
'.S.  My  wife  says  she  can  thrum  the  harpsi- 
chord or  Yiol-de-gamba." 

'  We  have  sent  them  and  the  Amesbury 
House  tickets  for  Saturday,  Everybody  is 
making  interest  to  get  in.  The  ladies  moan  to 
perform  Bve  timea,  so  I  hope  everybody  will 
see  it' 

The  satirical  verses  which  this  lady  per- 
fonnance  called  forth  appeared  in  the  Bath 
Journal  (Sov,  17,  1774),  entitled  'On  the 
Ladies  at  the  Close  of  St^isbury,  no^  acting 
Elvira  ;'  and  Mrs.  Harris  opines  that  'they 
were  sent  from  some  vintgar  merchant  in 
Salisbury  who  could  not  get  admitted  to  the 
performance.  The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

'In  good  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

In  a  decent  and  Tirtuous  age, 
That  they  ne'er  might  give  modesty  pain. 

No  female  appeared  on  the  stage. 
But  lo,  what  a  change  time  affords  I 

The  ladies,  'mong  many  strange  things, 
Call  for  helmets,  for  breeches  and  swords, 

And  act  Senators,  Hervos,  and  Kings.' 

If  the  anonymous '  vinegar  merchant '  could 
have  been  transported  into  the  present  time, 
how  much  more  wonld  he  have  Seen  shocked 
by  the  '  change  which  time  affords  I '  Gould 
he  now  take  a  trip  to  London  (so  serions  a 
matter  a  century  ago,  but  made  so  quickly 
and  cheaply  now  by  means  of  a  return  ticket 
by  rail),  what  would  he  think  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  onr  theatres  f  It  was  only  in 
private  theatricals  that  ladies  donned  the 
male  costume  a  century  ago,  and  they  were 
always  draped  with  the  strictest  propriety. 
But  what  do  we  see  in  London  tiieatres  now) 
Not  only  in  the  so-called  'burlesques'  does 
the  miun  '  fun,'  such  as  it  Is,  conust  in  the 
transposition    of   the    sexes — men    taking 


female  characters,  and  women  the  part  of 
males — but  the  costumes  of  the  female  per- 
formers, rich  and  picturesqui  as  they  usually 
are,  are  devised  expressly  to  make  a  prodigal 
display  of  the  person,  a  minimum  of  clothea 
apparently  being  the  acme  of  perfection  kept 
in  view  by  the  theatrical  costumiers,  and  by 
the  ladies  themselves.  The  female  figure  is 
now  so  prodigally  displayed  that  a  handsome 
girl,  especial^  if  she  has  well-turned  legs,  is 
sought  after  on  that  account  alone,  'My 
ikapt  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said  1'  would 
now  be  the  burden  of  the  song  of  these  demi- 
nnde  demoiselles  of  the  stage.  To  such  a 
pitch  has  this  now  method  of  attracting  au- 
diences been  carried,  that  this  class  of  per- 
formances, or  rather  exhibitions,  are  now 
known  in  theatrical  parlance  as  '  leg-pieces.' 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  demoralis- 
ing influence  such  performances  must  have 
upon  the  rising  generation,  indeed  upon  the 
whole  audience.  It  is  a  lamentable  sign  of 
the  times  :  it  is  a  symptom  of  degeneration, 
of  corruption,  of  a  fatal  laxity  of  mannera. 
The  relation  between  the  sexes  is  becoming 
seriously  deteriorated  ;  and  woman,  instead 
of  being  peculiarly  an  object  of  respectful 
r^^ard  or  chivalrous  admiration,  tends  to 
become  simply  an  object  of  pleasure,  seeking 
to  please  at  any  cost  Most  rightly  did  tbo 
Lord  Chamberlain  recently  issue  bis  fiat 
against  the  sliort  skirts  of  the  ballet-dancers ; 
but  the  fiat  has  been  Vfun,  as  all  such  ia- 
junctions  in  this  <  free'  country  must  be  when 
public  opinion  refuses  to  support  it,  or  at 
last  allows  itself  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
crowd  of  playgoers  who  delight  in  such 
spectacles.  A  gangrene  of  sel&h  and  de- 
moralising pleasure  is  now  eating  into  the 
heart  of  mis  country  ;  and  we  fear  the  social 
malady  will  not  be  checked  save  by  the  ad- 
vent of  some  terrible  national  calamity — let 
us  hope  not  so  terrible  as  that  by  which  onr 
neighbour  France  is  now  being  pui^ed  as  by 

Before  quitting  the  lighter  and  gosupy 
items  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  let  us  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  rich  Court  costumes 
of  the  period.  Wo  need  not  speak  of  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies ;  for  although  the  fashion 
of  those  dresses  has  changed,  indeed  ia  cease- 
lessly changing,  in  richness  and  costiiness 
female  attire  at  the  present  time  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  what  it  was  when  George  the 
Second  was  king.  But  a  notable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  full  dress  of  the  men. 
Probably  only  a  minority  of  our  readers  can 
remember  the  time  when  colour  disappeared 
from  the  evening  costume  of  gentlemen:  it 
is  nearly  forty  years  since  coloured  coats, 
with  white  or  coloured  silk  or  velvet  waist- 
coats vanished  from  the  private  dinner-party 
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sod  ball-room — thoogli  the  taste  for  coloor 
is  DOW  reviviDg.  Warren,  ia  Ten  Tkotuand 
a  Year,  dresaea  his  hero  GammoD  for  the 
evening  in  bl«e  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
white  wustcoat,  and  black  trousers — and 
nich  was  t,  quiet  evening  dress  of  that  time. 
In  the  long  interval  since  then,  there  has 
been  s  monotonons  reign  of  umple  black 
cloth.  The  change  in  the  Court  or  gala  dress 
has  been  stiU  more  Btriking.  Apropos  of 
this  change,  a  philosophic  writer  baa  re- 
marked, that  whenever  any  class  abaudons 
its  distinctive  coatnme,  it  is  a  dgn  of  de- 
cadence and  coming  extinction.  There  ie 
some  truth  in  the  remark,  but  it  is  partial 
truth  only.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
peculiar  source  of  distinction  for  each  clase, 
and  especially  with  the  nobility,  who  are  or 
ought  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  varies 
from  affe  to  age  with  the  pplrit  of  the  times. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  our  nobility 
verged  on  extinction  three  centories  ago, 
when  they  ceased  to  wear  mail  and  to  lead 
their  retainers  to  the  field.  No  doubt  the 
FVench  Revolution,  with  its  levelling  doc- 
trines, and  the  principle  of  social  eqaaJi^ 
(not  new  in  this  country),  tended  to  abolisn 
the  'bravery'  of  dress  previously  distinctive 
of  the  nobility ;  but  the  change  was  far  more 
due  to  the  p-avity  of  the  times,  the  sober 
spirit  natural  during  a  most  critical  period  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  economy  rendered 
necessary  throngbout  the  community  at  large 
hythe  heavy  costs  of  the  great  war  with 
France.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  a  correspond- 
ing change  took  place  in  the  gala  dress  of 
the  middle  classes  serves  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  exceptional  or  peculiar  in  the 
diminished  finery  of  the  aristocratic  costume. 
All  cUases  aUke  felt  the  sobering  infinence 
of  the  time,  and  then,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  coatnme. 
Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  gala  costume  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III., 
who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  teo 
great  a  devotion  to  fashion  or  the  frivolities 
of  dress.  In  a  Drawing-room  in  St.  James's 
in  1745,  the  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a  light- 
blue  velvet  coat,  laced  with  silver,  and  the 
sleeves  of  it  brocade — as  was  also  hts  n-aist- 
coat.  On  another  occasion  he  'had  on  a 
crimson  damask  laced  with  silver,  very  rich 
and  handsome.'  Again,  the  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  writing  to  her  cousin,  Mr, 
Harrift,  in  December,  17B4,  '  enlivening  her 
epistle  with  a  detail  of  the  birthday  finery' 
St  Court,  saya : '  The  Prince  of  Wales  looked 
aa  blooming  as  his  clothes ;  they  were  a 
blossom-coloured  velvet,  with  gold  and  lace 
down  before;  the  waistcoat  and  cnfl^  a 
rich  white-and-gold  stnff.  Prince  Edward's 
was  a  yellow  and  diver  velvet,  with  a  silver 


lace  before,  turned  up  with  white  and  silver 
cuf^  and  the  waistcoat  the  .same.'  She 
adds :  *  My  lord's  clothes  and  mine  were  both 
admired.  His  was  a  very  rich  scariet  and 
gold  velvet  aoat — waistcoat  and  breeches 
the  same ;  and  mine  a  gold  stuff  with  purple 
spots  on  the  ground,  and  coloured  sprigs  of 
flowers  that  looked  like  embroidery.'  On 
a  similar  occasion,  'Lord  Kildare  was  nnex- 
ceptionably  the  finest  of  any  gentleman 
there :  hie  coat  was  a  light-blue  silk,  em- 
broidered all  over  with  gold  and  silver  in  a 
very  curions  manner,  turned  np  with  white 
satin,  embroidered  «s  the  other;  the  waist- 
coat the  same  as  his  sleeves.'  His  Majesty 
(George  II.),  however,  by  no  means  set  Hie 
fashion  in  gala  dress.  Even  at  Drawing- 
rooms,  we  read,  'he  dressed  in  his  usual 
way,  without  luming  at  finery  of  any  sort;' 
his  uanal  costume  being  a  deep-blue  cloth 
coat,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  waisteo&t 
the  same.  At  another  Birthday  Drawing- 
room,  '  the  King  was  dressed  in  black  velvet ; 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat  and  bis  waistcoat 
_.  J  red,  embroidered  with  gold.'  The  last 
time  his  Majesty's  costume  at  Drawing-rooms 
is  mentioned  is  in  1764,  six  years  before  his 
death,  when  we  find  the  following  curioua 
statement,  that  'his  Majesty  had  told  Mr. 
Shut!  [the  fashionable  German  tailor  of  the 
day]  he  would  have  him  bespeak  him  a  very 
handsome  suit,  but  not  to  make  a  boy  or  a 
fop  of  him;'  and  aa  the  result  of  this  con- 
sultation with  his  tulor,  his  Majesty  appeared 
in  brown,  very  richly  laced  with  silver,  and 
turned  up  with  a  blue  cuff  laced,  and  a  blue 
and  silver  wjustcoat'  We  read  of  '  very 
mortifying  disasters'  happening  at  some  of 
these  Birthday  Drawing-rooms.  On  one 
such    occasion,    the  Countess  of    Salisbury 


'Hiss  Toung,  in  making  her  curtsey  to  his 
Majesty,  entangled  the  heel  of  her  shoe  [there 
were  high  heels  in  those  days]  in  her  tnun,  so 
that  she  fell  quite  backwards,  with  her  legs 
up.  The  laugh  was  so  genmil  that  nobody 
thought  ot  helping  the  poor  young  creature, 
until  his  Majefltj,  thoi^h  as  well  diverted  as 
the  rest,  said  he  would  go  himself ;  but,  as  you 
may  imagine,  was  prevented.  Lady  Young  was 
not  in  less  confusion  than  her  daughter, 

'The  second  bustle  was  about  Misa  Corice, 
whose  hoop,  in  climbing  over  the  Foreigner's 
box,  caught  in  such  a  manner  that  all  her  pet- 
ticoats flew  up,  to  the  undermost  flannoL  Xa- 
dy  ArvoD,  in  endeavouring  to  help  her,  was 
caught  in  the  hoop,  which  pulled  off  her  fine 
diamond  sprig  and  nead-dress.' 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  fiirta- 
tions,  runaway  matchea,  and  mUalUaTuet 
in  those  days,  as  they  are  atill.  One  of  the 
beauties  immortalized  -by  the  pencil  of  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds,  snd  wbose  portrait  is  pre- 
serred  at  Uolbnd  House,  gave  rise  to  much 
gossip  by  marrying  a  '  player :' — 

'The  Court  and  assembly's  talk  yesterday 
irasallof  thematehof  LadySusanStrangeways 
and  O'Brien,  the  player.  It  m  said  she  went 
out  on  Saturday  with  a  Hervaat,  whom,  under 
pretext  of  haviuK  forgotten  something,  she  sent 
mck,  and  said  Khe  would  wait  in  the  street  till 
her  return.  O'Brien  was  waiting  in  a  hackney 
coach,  which  she  got  into;  and  they  went  h> 
Covent  Garden  Church,  and  were  married. 
'Tis  a  most  surprising  event,  as  Lady  Susan 
was  everything  that  was  good  and  amiable; 
and  bow  she  over  got  |uxiuainted  with  this 
man  is  not  to  bo  accounted  for.  They  say  she 
sent  him  £200  a  little  time  since.  She  is  of 
age.' 

Oretna  Green,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  al- 
thongh.it  has  now  relapsed  into  the  obscari- 
ty  natural  to  such  a  poor  little  hamlet  (al- 
tJiough  it  still  g^ves  name  to  a  railway  sta- 
tion), was  a  famous  place  in  those  days  in 
connection  with  runaway  matches ;  indeed,  it 
wasso  even  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  A  century  ago,  we  often  read 
of  lovers  having  '  gone  to  Scotland.'  Among 
others — 

'  Lady  Jane  Tollemacfae,  daughter  to  Lord 
Dysart,  is  gone  to  Scotland  with  a  Captain 
Halliday  of  the  Light  Horse:  his  father  is  a 
man  of  fortune  The  captain  was  just  going  to 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Byron ;  the  coach  and 
clothes  were  bought ;  hut  he  saw  Lady  Jane 
twice  at  the  Richmond  assembly,  was  captivat- 
ed, wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Byron,  to  inform  her 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  had  set  out  for 
Scotland.'  [The  gay  captain  would  have  had 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  so  cavalier  a  proceed- 
ing now-a-days.] 

Whatever  amount  of  what  is  commonly 
caUed  'scandal,'  and  which  merits  a  worse 
name,  there  may  have  been  in  our  aristocra- 
tic circles  in  the  latt«r  half  of  last  century, 
there  is  bnt  little  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in 
these  letters.  Bnt  in  one  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
letters  to  her  son;  ^riDg  him  the  talk  and 
gosMp  of  the  town,  ^em  is  a  myat^rions- 
looMng  allusion  to  some  such  matrimonical 
scandd,  which  reads  as  follows: — 'Lady 

S u 19  in  lodgiDgs  at  Knightfibridgc. 

She  says  her  husband  [whom  doubtless  she 
had  deserted]  is  a  most  angelic  man ;  but  her 
attachment  for  the  other  is  so  great,  she 
must  live  with  him.' 

What  was  the  '  Pantheon '  in  those  days  ! 
Whatever  else  it  was,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  assembly-rooms  for  balls  and 
dances ;  and,  though  frequented  by  persons 
of  rank  and  of  the  highest  respectability,  ite 
doora  were  not  impr^nable  agunst  the  en- 
trance of  'soiled  doves'  and  doubtful  re- 
patationa — whose    presence,   however,   was 


E^ainst  the  rules  of  the  place,  fpr,  a^  the 
following  embarrassing  incident  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Harris's  daughters  shows,  they  were  li- 
able to  be  turned  out.  Mrs.  Harris  thus 
writes  of  it  to  her  son: — 


bridge,  and  I,  went  to  the  Pantheon, 
doubtedly  the  finest  and  most  compIet«  thing 
ever  seen  in  England.  Such  mixtura  of  com- 
pany never  assembled  before  under  the  same 
roof.  Lord  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Baddeley,  Lmil 
Chief  Baron  Parker,  Mrs.  Abbingaon,  Sir 
James  Porter,  Madlle.  Heinell,  Lords  Hyde 
and  Camden,  with  many  other  serious  men, 
and  most  of  the  gay  ladles  in  town,  and  ladies 
of  the  best  rank  and  character — and,  by  ap- 
pearance, some  very  low  people.  Louisa  is 
thought  very  like  Mrs.  Badddey  [one  of  the 
gay  ladies] ;  and  Gertrude  and  I  had  our  doubts 
whether  our  characters  might  not  suffer  by 
walking  with  her  [i.  e.,  Louisa] ;  but  had  they 
offered  to  turn  her  out,  we  depended  upon  Hr. 
Hanger's  protection.  [Geoi^  Hanger,  of  the 
Guards,  was  one  of  the  great  beaux  of  his 
day.]  None  of  the  fashion  dance  country- 
dances  or  miauets  in  the  great  room,  though 
there  were  a  number  of  minuets  and  a  large 
set  of  dancers.  I  saw  Miss  Wilks  dance  a 
mmuet  •,  some  voung  ladies  danced  cotillons  in 

the  cotillon  gsJIery The  spectacle 

at  first  sbrikes  one  greatly,  but  then  it  becomes 
stupid.' 

The  domain  of  personal  incident  crops  up 
richly  and  interestingly  throughout  these 
volumes,  and  comes  freshly  and  truthfully 
upon  us  in  the  correspondence  of  the  houit 

Whether  we  read  oi  lAdy ,  who  ran 

away  with  her  footman  John,  and  sent  back 
her  fine  clothes,  '  because  she  would  no  long- 
er have  any  need  for  tbem  ;'  or  of  the  deep 
gambling  and  other  queer  affairs  of  Charies 
Pox  in  bis  dissipated  youth ;  or  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  notorious  Wilkes,  . 
who  BO  shocked  society,  or  of  his  duel,  in 
which  he  bore  himself  so  honourably,  the 
epistolaiT  nurative  is  full  of  nainete  and  in- 
terest The  second  marriage  of  Lord  Cov- 
entry (whose  first  wife  was  the  elder  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Gunnings)  must  have  been 
what  is  now  called  'good  fun,'  The  mar- 
riage party  was  all  assembled  in  stately  mag- 
nificence ;  but  bis  Grace  of  Canterbury  was 
from  home,  and  the  licence  did  not  arrive ! 
But  the  party  was  equal  to  the  emei;gency 
— 'so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  eat  the 
dinner,  rather  than  it  should  be  spoiled.  So 
to  dinner  they  went  [at  the  early  Lour  then 
in  fashion],  and  sat  all  the  aftcrnooQ,  dress- 
ed in  their  white  and  silver,  expecting  evejy 
moment  the  eipreas  from  Lambeth,  but  no- 
thing came,  the  same  reason  held  good 
for  eating  a  supper  as  for  eating  the  dinner; 
and  in  ^ort  they  supped  and  sat  till  after 
two,  and  then,  by  mutual  consent,  dismissed 
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the  parson,  and  all  rotireiL'  Two  hoan  af- 
terwards,(4  a,m.)  the  express  with  the  li- 
cence arriTed,  and  the  cenmon^  went  off 
witJi  doe  ietat  in  the  forenoon.  We  may 
remark  that  it  is  comforting  to  find  in  these 
letters  of  the  days  guarantee  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  many  of  the  excellent  bonmots 
and  repartees  which  have  taken  their  place 
in  our  anecdotical  literatore  in  connection 
with  the  more  or  less  famous  men  of  that 
period,  and  which  sparide  pleasantly  acroH 
the  pages  of  these  volnmes. 

But  quitting  the  domain  of  purely  per- 
Eonal  incident,  let  us  etance  at  some  pass- 
ages in  the  letters  which  throw  curious  light 
upon  the  England  of  our  forefathers  in  t,ho 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centui?.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  Cambridgeshire  which  looks 
strange  now,  and  which  Indeed  startled  the 
writer  thereof,  Mrs.  Harris,  when  she  and 
her  husband  went  on  a  visit  to  their  friend 
the  Dean  of  Samm's  parsonage  in  that  lo~ 
cality.  She  says  that  the  country  is  the 
most  disagreeable  she  ever  saw ;  and  talking 
of  the  Fens,  says  that  the  herds  of  cattle 
which  feed  on  them  in  the  summer  monthe 
are  up  to  their  bellies  in  water  even  in  the 
dry  season : — 

'The  natives  dry  the  cowdung  for  firing  in 
the  winter ;  so  'tis  kept  in  heaps  about  the 
fields,  as  is  also  the  dung  of  their  yards;  so 
when  you  walk,  the  stink  is  lnconceiTabl& 
fb.  Harris  took  ■  ride  to  survey  these  fens, 
and  he  says  nothing  can  be  so  detestable.  He 
talked  with  the  natives,  who  told  him  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  water  was  constantly  above 
the  ancles  in  their  houses.' 

'The  Dean's  parsonage  is  surrounded  with 
fena,  and  joa  are  teased  beyond  expreBBion  by 
the  gnats.  When  we  got  hero,  the  Dean's 
butler  came  to  your  father  with  a  pair  of 
leather  stockings  [the  dress  of  that  day  was 
breeches  and  silk  stockinss]  to  draw  on  so  aa 
to  protect  his  lc«s,  which  in  hot  weather  [it 
was  the  month  of  Juno]  is  dreadful.  Besides 
this,  the  bods  have  a  machine  covered  with  a 
silk  net,  which  lets  down  after  you  are  in  bed, 
and  covera  you  all  over.  Without  this,  there 
could  lie  DO  sleeping;  for,  notwithstanding 
Omav  precauldone,  w«  were  most  miserably 
stung.' 

"Were  anyone  to  light  upon  this  passage 
in  an  isolated  form  nowadays,  be  would  con- 
clude without  hesitation  that  it  was  on  ei- 
tract  from  some  Indian  diary — the  use  of 
the  word  'natives'  completing  the  resem- 
blanee.  Here  we  have  the  Indian  plague  of 
mosquitoes  existing  in  full  severity  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  the  use  of  mosquito-nets 
aroucd  the  beds  at  night,  exactly  as  in  India. 
Nay,  there  is  still  another  point  of  resem- 
blance—namely, in  the  use  which  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire '  natives '  made  of  the  cow-dang : 
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drying  and  using  it  as  fuel,  as'is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  natives  of  our  Eastern 
Empire. 

In  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  events 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  march  of 
the  rebels  into  the  heart  of  England,  we 
have  ample  proof  alike  of  the  general  ignor- 
ance of  places  now  well  known  to  every  one, 
and  of  a  want  of  the  means  of  infonnatioo 
in  regard  even  to  thje  great  events  taking 
place  m  other  parts  of  toe  kingdom,  which 
read  strangely  in  these  times  when  every 
morning  we  can  know  from  the  newspapers 
the  -very  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  every 
quarter  of  our  inland.  The  Highland  anny 
marches  to  and  fro  in  its  daring  enterprise, 
although  several  separate  armies  (Wade's, 
Ligonier's,  the  Duke  of  CumborUmd's,  &c.) 
are  on  foot  to  meet  or  catch  them  :  indeed, 
as  we  read  in  these  letters,  'more  troops  are 
in  England  than  ever  was  known  before,' 
yet  notwithstanding,  the  hardy  light-moving 
Highlanders  get  through  them  all  into  the 
heart  of  England,  and  quite  as  easily  back 
^ain.  We  cannot  help  thintiag  that  the 
English  generals  had  not  much  stomach  for 
their  work.  They  were  astonished  and 
something  more  1^  the  sudden  and  total 
rout  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army,  n!;d  by  the 
daring  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  the  rebels' 
march;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  even  in 
their  retreat,  the  Highlanders  gave  a  good 
account  of  any  force  that  tried  to  bar  their 
pass^e.  As  the  noble  editor  incidentally 
observes,  Qeneral  Wade  (who  was  posted  in 
the  north  of  England  to  stop  the  southward 
march  of  the  rebels)  only  became  famous 
after  the  rebellion  was  over  ;  and  his  march-  * 
ing  and  counter-marching  to  catch  the  reb- 
els was  of  a  very  helpless  character  indeed. 

Smuggling,  as  well  as  rebellion,  profited 
jfreatly  by  the  roadless  character  of  England 
in  those  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  on  re- 
turning home  one  night  from  Heron  Court, 
then  the  property  of  their  friend  Mr.  Hooper, 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  over  Ringwood 
Heatl),  an  adjoining  waste  land,  about  five 
miles  in  length — 'the  vile  heath,'  as  Mrs. 
Harris  calls  it — even  with  ■  the  assistance  of 
two  servants  riding  before.'  Heron  Court 
now  belongs  to  the  Malmesbnry  family ;  and 
the  editor,  in  a  foot-note,  states  that  until 
the  be^nning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  no  roads  but  smugglers'  tracks  across 
those  heaths.  They  were  a  favourite  place 
for  contraband  transit  from  the  south  coast ; 
and  he  mentions  that  all  classes  aided  in 
carrying  on  this  traffic.  'The  farmers  lent 
their  teams  and  labourers,  and  the  gentry 
openly  connived  at  thepractice,  and  dealt 
with  the  smugglers.  The  cargoes,  chiefiy 
of    brandy,    were  easily  concealed  in  the 
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furze  buBhea,  that  extended  from  Rmgwood 
to  Poole,  and  in  the  New  Forest  for  thirty 
miles.'  We  Biupect  that  the  impoasibility 
of  canyiog  on  Buch  operatioDB  nowadays  has 
had  much  more  to  do  with  their  cessation 
than  the  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the 
age.  Look  at  the  customary  frauds  in  mak- 
inji;  returns  to  the  income-tax,  and  then  say 
whether  the  middle-claBsea  are  a  whit  more 
honest  in  fiscal  matters  now  than  they  used 
to  be  when  smuggling  was  rife. 

How  vastly  Ixindon  has  chanji^d  and 
grown  since  the  last  century  need  not  be 
said,  and  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now,  meets  one  almost  in  every  page  of 
these  lively  letters.  There  was  no  Rottfin- 
row,  or  the  fashionable  rides  in  the  Park, 
which  make  bo  gay  a  sight  now  in  the  sum- 
mer afternoons ;  and  the  whole  district  north 
of  the  Park  knew  nothing  of  the  noble 
streets  and  terraces  which  now  occupy  the 
space.  Mrs.  Harris  speaks  with  delight,  al- 
most rapture,  of  the  sweet  rural  beauty  of  a 
'  ride  to  Paddington  of  a  July  morning.' 
But  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  British  metropous 
since  that  time,  it  is  startling  to  find  that 
some  nameless  Dick  Turpin  or  Claude  Duval 
coold  ply  his  trade  with  impuni^  even 
within  the  courtly  precincts  of  St.  James's. 
In  February,  1773,  Mrs.  Hairis  writes  that 
'  a  most  audacious  fellow  robbed  Sir  Francis 
Holbume  and  his  Bisters  in  their  coach,  in 
St.  James's  Square,  coming  from  the 
Opera.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  held  a 
pistol  close  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the  Miss 
llolbumes  for  a  considerable  lime.  She 
had  left  her  purse  at  home — which  he  wonld 
not  believe.  He  has  since  robbed  a  coach 
in  Park  Lane,'  In  these  letters,  too,  there 
is  the  earliest  mention  which  we  have  met 
with  of  the  tiny  member  of  the  finny  tribe 
which  now  confers  a  greater  popular  renown 
upon  Greenwich  than  even  its  world-famous 
observatory  or  its  magnificent  Hospital,  and 
which  for  a  generation  has  caused  that  place 
to  be  the  honoured  scene  of  the  annual 
Ministerial  banquet  at  which  onr  rulers  meet 
together  to  congratulate  one  another  upon 
the  approaching  close  of  the  Pariiamentaiy 
session,  —  the  famous  '  whitebut  dinner,' 
which  within  the  last  two  years  has  fallen 
into  abeyance,  perhaps  never  to  be  revived, 
Mr.  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  family  and 
father  of  the  first  Earl  Malmesbury,  was  then 
{1763)  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Mrs. 
Harris  describes  a  'most  agreeable  expedi- 
tion on  the  Thames,'  which  she  had  with  a 
party  in  the  '  Admiralty  bai^c.'  After  see- 
ing Woolwich  and-all  its  military  wonders, 
the  Udy  says : — 


'We  got  back  to  Greenwich  to  dine.  We 
had  the  smallest  fish  I  ever  saw,  called  white- 
bait: they  are  only  to  be  eat  at  Qreenwich, 
and  aK  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  epicures  ; 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  smallest  of  minnows, 
but  are  really  very  good  ealing.  We  dined  in 
a  charming  place  m  the  open  air,  which  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  Thames ;  but  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  at  six  o'clock,  as  the  tide 
was  so  cruel  as  not  to  stay  for  us—and  they 
never  venture  to  shoot  the  bridge  [old  London 
bridge]  with  the  Admiralty  barge  at  low  water. 
We  nad  a  l>eastly  walk  tfaroi^  the  Boroi^h 
after  we  landed.' 

Let  us  now  quit  old  England  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  a  paedng  glance  at  the  Conti- 
nent As  we  have  already  said,  the  '  Diaries 
and  Correspondence'  of  the  firet  Eari  of 
Malmesbury  are  a  rich  mine  of  political  in- 
formation and  pereonal  anecdote  concerning 
the  leading  Courts  of  Enrope  ;  bnt  we  most 
here  confine  our  few  gleanings  of  this  kind 
from  tiie  newly  pubUahed  '  Letters,'  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  some  sketches  of  the 
state  of  matters  in  France,  In  the  period  of 
decay  and  rottenness  which  preceded  the 
outburst  of  the  terrible  but  life-reviving 
Revolution.  Young  Mr.  Harris  (afterwards 
the  first  Earl^,  tben  only  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  is  passing  through  Paris  in  November, 
1768,  on  his  way  to  assume  a  diplomatic 
post  at  Madrid,  and  thus  he  writes  of  the 
Frenoh  capital : — 

*  I  see  no  new  improvements  since  I  was  last 
here ;  and,  except  a  few  new  fashions  for  rxpi 
and  muffs,  I  believe  nothing  has  changed  mate- 
rially. On  such  subjects  alone  do  this  lively 
pieople  ezercise  their  inventive  faculties,  nince 
the  decease  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Thsj  have 
now  no  capital  painters,  few  good  sculptors, 
and  still  fewer  pxtA  authors ;  for  the  modem 
set  of  French  writers  are  either  totally  devoid 
of  talents,  or  else  employ  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  on  such  subjects,  as  to  render  their 
works  of  very  little  use  to  the  community.  To 
pass  for  an  apritfort  is  all  their  ambition  ; 
and  when  a  man  has  written  down  all  religions, 
without  disdnction,  they  cry,  "  Pardi !  e'ett  tin 
ffrand  hommt :  il  pente  hardimmt  /" ' 

Turning  from  faahion  and  infidelity,  the 
young  diplomatist  In  another  letter  describes 
the  political  aspect  of  afiurs;  remarking, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Government  'are  now 
expending  the  revenues  of  the  year  1771 
[three  years  in  advance  1]  at  the  same  time 
that  the  people  are  labouring  under  the 
greatest  necessity ;  garden  stuff  and  bread, 
the  chief  nourishment  of  the  lower  class  in 
this  country,  being  raised  in  price  one-third 
since  last  winter,  and  the  greatest  appearance 
also  that  there  will  not  be  a  sufBcient  quan- 
tity of  either  to  supply  the  winter.'  But 
Court  life   and  pageantry  went  on  qtmnd 
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miine.  Seven  yesn  later,  a  Dr.  Jean  takes 
up  Uie  correiponiience  from  Paris.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Anglon^anis  then  prevalent,  and 
which  mingled  with  the  Conrt  gaieties,  he 
writes  th^t  the  'jonng  Qaeen'  (Marie  An- 
toinette) has  made  herself  unpopolar  by  '  g 
little  misanderatanding  in  etiquette'  be- 
tween her  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
alao  bj  her  great  predilection  tot  everything 
that  is  KigUsh.  And  he  describes  a  hor»e 
race, '  which  is  now  become  a  very  frequent 
and  frequented  amuaeinent.'  Most  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  concourse  were  '  badly  imi- 
tating ^e  Engtisb  mode  of  riding ;'  also  '  la- 
dies of  fashion,  clad  in  boots  and  leather 
breeches,  ailridt  on  tiieir  horses  I'  The 
Queen,  with  all  her  court,  were  upon  the 
stand  at  the  starting  post ;  and  the  race  was 
'  managed  by  English  grooms  (jMkk»  as  they 
call  them)  and  English  horaes.'  The  same 
correspondent  also  gives  a  description  of  a 
bcil  pari  in  '  the  most  decorated  room  per- 
haps in  the  world,'  the  Opera  Honae  at  Ver- 
Bailles.  He  says  that  Lord  Clive,  who  was 
present,  '  declared  that  Asiatic  display  of 
riches  appeared  but  as  tinsel  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  French  coort  on  that  occasion.'  'The 
room,'  says  Dr.  Jean  '  was  lilled  by  between 
three  and  four  thousand  people,  dressed  in 
the  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fan- 
cied, taste  im^inable.  Theshow  which  French 
ladies  always  make  above  those  of  other  na- 
tions added  niQch  to  the  spectacle.  The  or- 
naments of  their  head-drees,  and  their  robes, 
so  disposed  and  varied,  composed  a  mostbeaa- 
tiful  lout  tnwmhle.  In  regard  to  their  per- 
sons, to  be  sore,  they  seemed  to  be  almost 
all  of  the  same  family,  from  the  similarity 
of  their  eompltxiont,  and  the  nnity  of  their 
drees.  It  appeared  to  me  an  assembly  of 
boaris.'  He  describe*  the  Qneen  as  '  very 
majestic,  and  at  a  distance  very  handsome,' 
also  with  a  remarkably  fine  hand  and  arm ; 
and  he  adds  that  she  gives  life  to  almost  aU 
public  amusements,  and  '  is  very  familiar 
with  those  who  are  in  favour,' — an  amiable 
though  perhaps  not  dignified  trait  which 
brought  her  sad  woe  in  the  end,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  ealumaies  set  on  foot  ag^et 
her  by  her  base  and  contemptible  reuttire, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalilk. 

A  romantic  incident  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  happened  to  Lord  Mabnes- 
bury  in  1798,  when  the  French  nobility  and 
cleigy  were  flying  from  the  sanguinwy  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  He  was 
walking  one  day  on  the  pier  at  Brighton 
(not  then  the  scene  of  nuety  and  fashion 
which  it  is  now),  when  a  French  fiahing-boat 
approached  the  pier,  and  one  of  the  crew 
jumped  out  with  a  baby  in  his  anoN  and  ad- 
dressed him.    The  poor  fisherman  Mud  that 
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a  lady,  known  and  beloved  bv  himself  and 
hia  comrades,  had  thrown  the  baby  into 
their  boat,  entreating  them  to  save  its  life 
by  carrying  it  to  England,  whither,  she  said, 
if  she  were  spared,  she  would  follow  it^ 
They  had  accordingly  stood  over  for 
Brighton,  to  entrust  the  infant,  as  the  lady 
desired,  to  the  first  Englishman  they  met. 
Lord  Mahnesbuiy  at  once  took  charge  of 
the  helpless  littie  ezilo,  and  had  it  conveyed 
to  Lady  Malmeabniy  at  his  house.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  mother,  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  found  her  way  to  England, 
and  knowing  where  the  child  had  been 
landed,  S4Xih  discovered  its  place  of  refuge. 
The  baby  became  a  handsome  and  fascinate 
bg  woman,  and,  as  Madame  Alfred  de 
Noailles,  was  for  many  years  a  leader  of 
fashion  in  the  first  circles  of  Paris.  When 
Lady  H^iesbury  was  at  Paris  in  1816,  we 
find  her  writing  of  Madame  Alfred  as  '  our 
danghter;'  and  his  qnondam  protigi,  in  all 
her  letters  to  Lord  Mahnesbnry,  used  to 
sign  lienelf  'Leontine  Harris.' 

Although  tempted  to  linger  longer  over 
these  interesting  letters,  our  narrowing 
limits  warn  us  that  we  must  leave  nntrod 
a  large  portion  of  the  field  which  they  pre- 
sent, dike  for  gossiping  and  for  sage  histo- 
rical reflection.  But  ere  we  close,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  family  whose  correspondence  has  now 
been  given  to  the  world.  Of  Mr.  James 
Harris,  who,  though  not  himself  ennobled, 
may  joetly  be  re^rded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Malmesbury  family,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  a  litorary  man  of  fine 
tastes,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  several  AdministrntiouB. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  brilliant 
abilittes  of  fais  son,  the  first  Earl;  but  he. 
had  a  pleasant  and  healthy  temperament,  a 
perfect  rectitade  of  nature,  and  a  sound  sa- 
gacity, which  qualities  have  since  been  he- 
reditary in  the  family.  There  are  only  a 
few  lettera  of  hia  in  this  ccjiection,  hnt  in  al- 
most every  one  of  these,  brief  though  they 
are,  there  is  some  remark  or  other  wbieh 
shows  his  shrewd  and  healthy  common  selise, 
whether  in  great  matters  or  Kttie  ones. 
When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
(1770),  to  restrain  revenne  ofBcers  from 
voting  at  elections  (a  disfranchisement  only 
recentiy  removed),  Mr.  Harris  writes  that  it 
was  '  a  rather  tedious  debate,  full  of  that  pa- 
triotic commonplace  which  nobody  believes 
that  talks  it,  nor  anyone  else  but  a  few  dupes 
in  the  provinoes.'  When  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  war  with  Spain,  in  17V0,  about  the 
Falkland  Islands,  be  writes : — '  It  moves  me 
to  indignation  that  two  respectaUe  nations, 
naturally  made  for  friends,  .should  take  to 
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catting  one  another's  tbroats  for  a  paltry  is- 
land, not  better  than  Bagshot  Heatb,  and 
which  if  it  were  mei^ed  in  the  ocean,  would 
he  QO  toas  to  either.  Let  it  be  with  nations 
08  with  indiTiduals :  if  ye  can  help  it,  don't 
quarrel  at  all — 'tis  more  conformant  to  your 
social  nature ;  but  if  ye  ««*(  quarrel,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  it  not  be  for  trifles,  for  ob- 
jects of  the  lowest  contempt.'  But  when 
this  Spanish  difficulty  was  happily  got  orer, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  tiie  conotry, 
which,  he  says, '  does  not  wish  a  war,  what- 
ever wicked  patriots  may  endeavour;'  he 
adds,  'Xone  make  such  andaciona  use 
of  the  word  people  as  these  do— a  word 
which  often  means  no  more  than  themselves, 
and  their  ignorant  or  interested  followers.' 
His  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmeebnry,  was 

Eerhaps  the  ablest  diplomatist  whom  England 
S3  produced;  certainly  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  served  the  State  as  ambaasadors 
and  ministers  in  foreign  countries.  There 
is  an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  namted  hy 
hb  relative  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  perhaps 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  cour- 
age and  self-reliance  which  the  yonth  was 
afterwards  to  display  in  a  very  different  form. 
Aa  his  mother  was  walking  one  day  with 
some  friends  before  her  honse  in  the  Close 
at  Salisbury,  she  descried  some  one  climbing 
up  the  spire  of  the  cathedral;  and  having 
obtuned  a  glass  tbe  better  to  observe  so 
perilous  a  feat,  she  immediately  dropped  it, 
eiclaiming,  'Good  heavens!  it  is  James!' 
The  astonished  lady  had  discovered  her  only 
son  upon  the  apex  of  the  tallest  steeple  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  his  life  at  Oxford,  he 
himself  (taking  a  retrospect  in  1800)  ^ves  a 
poor  account,  either  as  regards  learning  or 
amusements.  He  says  that  the  set  of  men 
with  whom  he  lived  were  very  pleasant,  but 
vary  idle  fellows.  '  Our  life  was  an  imitation 
of  Ugh  life  in  London :  luckily,  drinking 
was  not  the  fashion  ;  but  what  we  did  drink 
was  claret,  and  ve  had  our  regular  round  of 
evening  card  parties,  to  tbe  great  annoyance 
of  our  nnances.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  how  so  many  of  us  FCharlee 
I^H,Lo^d  Auckland,  BishopN'orth,  and  others] 
made  our  way  so  well  in  the  world,  and  so 
creditably.'  From  Oxford  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden ;  and  aa  he  became  a 
favourite  with  onr  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
young  Harris  had  ample  opportunities  of 
mingling  in  the  court  life,  and  also  of  study- 
ing carefully  tbe  political  affaira  of  Holland — 
auiowledge  which  he  wasafterwardsdestined 
totumto  most  valuable  account.  Intbefoliow- 
ingyear  (lT67)bemadea  journey  to  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Paris;  and  in  1T68,  although 
only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  ap- 
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eiinted  secretary  of  embassy  at  the  Conrt  of 
adrid.  In  this  post,  an  opportunity  arising, 
the  youth  greatly  distingmsned  himself;  for, 
bavingbcentemporarily  left  charge  d'affiiires, 
he  undertook  upon  his  own  responsibility  tJic 
critical  affiur  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which 
he  conducted  so  admirably  as  to  win  the 
prmse  of  both  political  parties  at  home;  and 
the  issue,  so  honourable  to  England,  at  once 
established  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and 
obbuned  for  him  in  tbe  following  year  the 
poet  of  Minister  at  Berlin,  where  I^wlerick 
the  Great,  although  past  his  prime,  reigned  in 
the  full  vigonr  of  his  tyraimical  and  eccentric 
genius.  Nezt,  after  a  few  months  in  England 
in  1776,  when  he  married,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Peteisbnrg  aa  our  minister  at  the  Court 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  shameless 
passion  for  'favourites'  affected  even  her 
policy,  and  where  he  hada  hard  battle  to  fight, 
owing  to  the  Empress's  ill-will  to  England,  al- 
though bis  etprit  and  remarkable  conversa- 
tional talents  made  him  personally  much 
more  liked  by  the  Empress  than  any  of  htK 
diplomatic  rivals.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
ca«tly  office,  and  diplomatic  salaries  at  that 
time  were  so  inadequate  that  on  leaving 
Rossis  he  bad  diminished  his  private  fortDoe 
to  the  extent  of  £30,000. 

The  severe  climate  of  Knsua  broke  down 
his  health,  and  he  returned  to  England  in 
1768,  having  previously  received  from  the 
King  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  bis  services  at  the  Russian  Court 
But  two  years  afterwards  he  was  despatched 
to  the  Hague,  at  that  moment  the  scene  of 
tbe  most  active  political  operations  and 
manceuvrcs ;  tbe  Stadtholder  being  then 
threatened  witb  deposition,  and  Holland 
with  subjection  to  France.  In  this  emer- 
gency. Sir  James  Harris  matured  a  bold  jAan 
of  an  Anglo-Prussian  alliance  and  an  bter- 
vention  on  behalf  of  Holland;  a  project 
which  Hirabean,  the  French  agent  at  Beriin, 
when  be  got  wind  of  it,  scouted  as  absurd, 
et  eeulemtnl  la  eoneeption  pereonelle  de  eet 
avdaeievx  et  rusi  Harrie,  but  which  com- 
pletely succeeded — freeing  Holland  from  her 
peril,  and  winning  high  fame  for  its  bold 
projector,  who  waa  created  Baron  Malmes- 
Dory,  and  received  honomv  from  the  King 
of  PrnssiaandtheStodtholder.  Lord  Halm  es- 
bnry  noV  enjoyed  the  almost  nnbonnded 
confidence  of  his  Oovemment  in  all  matteK> 
relating  to  foreign  politics,  and  was  «itnisted 
with  ^1  the  most  important  missions.  In 
1793,  he  was  suit  to  Berlin,  and  in  1796  and 
again  in  the  following  year  be  was  sent  to 
France  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  French  Directory.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  simply  mention  those  important 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  notio 
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ii^  »  miMion  of  a  reiy  difiereat  khid  vhlch 
befel  him  in  179\  when  be  received  ordon 
'to  uk  of  the  Duke  of  Bnuwwick  bie 
daughter  io  marria^  for  the  Piwce  of 
Wfttes.'  Lord  Ualmesbnry  had  little  hope 
of  this  imioQ  turning  out  well,  bat  he  had  no 
discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  to  he 
luHTied  her  Itoyal  Iliffhness  by  V^^S^  sad 
brought  her  over  to  Sngland.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  never  foi^are  I^rd  Malmaabury  for 
his  abare  in  this  affair,  which  was  certainly 
hard  npon  his  Lordabip,  espeoiaily  aa  he  bad 
□0  ud  of  difficulties  with  the  Qerman  prin- 
ceu,  as  well  as  with  aome  of  the  ladiec  of 
the  Court,  who  had  reaaone  of  tbeir  own  for 
hating  Prince  George's  Jwncbe.  Here  ia  his 
Lordwip's  acconnt  of  the  first  interview  he- 
tveen  the  Frinoesa  and  her  royal  betrothed: — 

'I,  according  to  the  established  etiquette, 
mtroduced  (no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the 
Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She  very  properly, 
in  EOngequence  of  my  eayfng  to  her  it  was  the 
right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to 
him.  He  raised  her  (gMcefully  enongh),  and 
onbnMed  her,  said  barely  one  word,  bimed 
mmd,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  apart- 
iDoitf  and  ffltlling  me  to  hiw  said,  "  Hama,  I 
UD  not  well,  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy." 
I  said,  "  Sb:,  tad  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of 
mter?"  upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humour, 
said  with  an  oath,  "  No  I"  and  away  he  went 
The  Princess,  left  during  the  short  moment 
tbne,  was  in  ■  state  of  astonishment,  and  on 
my  joining  her  said,  "  Jfon  Ditv,!  *»t-e*  qme  le 
PrnuM  m(  tovsmi/r*  eomsu  e«la  t  JeU  trovte 
trii  fiyt,  tt  imlltnunt  »umi  btaa  fv*  ma 
ftrlrait."  I  said  His  Boval  Highness  was 
utnrally  a  good  deal  affected  and  flurried  at  this 
firat  interview,  but  she  certainly  would  find 
him  differeDt  at  dinner. 

'At  dinner  I  was  far  from  satisfied  wiOi  the 
Prineees'a  behaviour;  ft  was  flippant,  rattiii^ 
affected  laillery  and  wit,  and  tfarowing  eat 

«Hse  vulgar  hints  about  Lady ,  who  waa 

present,  and,  thou^  mute,  2e  (Jioi  I#  fl' m  p«nJaiC 
rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  discusted. 
And  this  unfortunate  dinner  flsed  his  dislike, 
which,  when,  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had' 
not  the  talent  to  remove,  but,  by  still  observing 
'  ttie  «BM  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at 
davem«M  and  coarse  sarcaam,  IncrMsM  it  till 
it  became  podtave  hatred.' 

Soon  after  the  Earl's  last  dipIomatiG  mia- 
non  to  France,  in  1707,  he  waa  serioMly 
aliased  by  deafneaa,  io  oonaeqaence  <» 
vfhich  infirmity  he  thought  it  ri^t  to  decline 
aQ  fmther  State  employment  either  in  the 
Cabinet  or  abroad ;  bat  during  the  live*  of 
Mt.  Bt  and  the  IhikA  <^  Fortlasd,  he  re- 
BUHBed  in  the  most  intimate  political  coo- 
Gdence  of  those  Ministers  and  their  principd 
roUeagnes.  Indeed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  every  scrap  of 
unportant  news  received  at  the  Foreign  Office 
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appears  to  have  been  forwarded  to  him ;  and 
in  181 4  he  waa  conaolted  by  Lord  Liv^ool's 
Government  on  the  readjustment  of  llurope, 
and  the  arrangements  relating  to  Holland, 
Belgium,    Luxembourg,    and  Pnissia,    wore 

gincipally  suggested  and  settled  by  bim. 
aring  the  closing  years  of  his  life  (be  died 
in  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five),  be  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  London  and  at  Park- 
place,  his  scat  near  Henley,  receiving  at  bi^ 
bouse  constantly,  and  with  the  same  pleasure, 
the  rising  generation  of  etatesmea  and  liter- 
ary men,  as  he  had  shown  formerly  in 
associating  with  his  own  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. He  early  appreciated  the  high 
taUnts  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  used  bis  influence  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  time  to  draw  special 
attention  to  those  illustriona  men  who  have 
now  become  memorable  in  English  history. 
He  was  the  guardian  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  for  him  his 
first  official  appointmeot. 

Two  portraita  <^  the  Earl  are  ^ven  in 
these  volumes :  one  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  when  he  was  simple  Mr.  Harris, 
the  other  when  he  waa  fnll  of  years  and 
honoura,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Both  are 
handsome  faces,  but  though  the  first  has  the 
advantage  of  youth,  with  a  look  of  esprit 
and  lively  courage,  the  .second  is  really  the 
finer  and  nobler  head — apbeRomenon  only 
observable  in  rare  cases,  where  high  intellect 
is  united  with  goodness  of  heart  and  a  well- 
balanced  temperament  His  grandson,  who 
edits  these  works,  and  who — in  cousonanco 
with  the  piindplea  of  life  so  wisely  and 
admirably  laid  down  by  the  first  Earl,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nobility,  but  whose 
beautiful  precepts  are  applicable  to  all  spheres 
of  life — baa  devoted  himseH  from  .youth  to 
the  public  service,  and  has  twice  been  the 
FoieigD  Minister  of  England,  appends  some 
trae  remarks  as  to  the  difference  in  the  work 
and  responsibihties  of  diplomatista  which 
has  been  createJ  by  the  progress  of  cifilizatioD 
and  the  great  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  result  oi 
those  clvuigeB  has  been  to  leasen  the  respon- 
sibility and  lighten  the  labour  of  our  Ministers 
abri^ad,  and  the  contrast  serves  only  to 
heighten  the  well-won  repatatjon  of  the 
diplomatist  whose  'Letten  and  Correspond- 
ence' have  supplied  materials  for  this  article. 
The  cynical  but  pre-emiiently  sagacious 
Talleyrand,  speaking  simply  of  Lord  Malmas- 
bury  s  intellectual  powers  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  apart  from  those  high  personal 
qnalitieg  by  which  he  waa  distinguished, 
said,  Jt  eroU  ^tte  Lord  Malme*hury  etait  U 
plat  habiU  Miaulrt  que  vout  aviex  de  ton 
tempi.      C'etail  intttiit  dt  U  devanctr,  it 
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/allail  U  suivre  de  prit.  Si  on  lui  ^itiait 
le  dernier  mot,  il  avait  tovjourt  raivm.  And 
aa  is  ahowD  alike  by  his  official  career,  and 
by  his  private  coTreBpondence,  we  may  w^ 
apply  to  the  first  Lord  Halmesbnry  the 
epithet  by  which  M.  Thiers  hu  so  truly  ch»- 
neterisecf  Mr,  Pitt — 'ce  pnr  Anghus.' 


Akt.  IV. — The  £xplorationt  in  PaUilitte. 

Publications  of  the  Palettiiu  Exploration 

Fund,  viz. — 

(1,1  Report  of  Preliminary  Muling,  1886. 

(2.)  Captain  Wil»Qn'»  Expedition,  18M. 

(3.)  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  1867. 

\\.)  Annual  Meeting,  with  Lieutenant 
Wantn^t  Seport,  1868. 

(S.)  Statement  of  Progrttt,  January  l*t, 
1669. 

(6.)  Lieutenant  Warren't  Lettert  and 
Beporte,  with  Lithographed  Plane. 

('J .\Jjieuleruinl  Warren'e  N'olee  on  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  &eavations 
at  Ain  e»  Sultan  (Jerieho.) 

(8.)  Dean  Stanley's  Sermoh  on  the  Ex- 
ploration of  Palestine, 

(ft_15.)   Quarterly  StatemenULtoVn., 

■     April,  1869,  to  October,  1870. 

(16.)  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Edited 
by  the  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund.  With  Fifty 
Utustrations.     Richard  Bentley. 


The  ExplorcUiont  in  Pakeline. 


Tbx  Pil«8tine  Eiplontion  Socie^  wm  Mtfth- 
lisbed  in  1665,  for  the  aecnrate  and  syBtein- 
atic  iuveBtigstion  of  the  archsology,  topog- 


vand  customs  of  the  Holy  IdJid,  for 
BibUoal  illustration.  Tlie  tiniyersality  of  in- 
teNft  belonging  to  Palestine,  and  the  ineffi- 
dency  of  individual  efforts  at  explonitioD, 
made  the  step  advisable;  while  the  succew 
oi  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Jerasalem  in  1 804 
at  once  su|^sted  the  scheme  and  gare  en- 
eonragement  to  its  promoters.  1>  the  origi- 
nal prospectus  of  the  Sodety  it  was  proposed 
to  excavate  at  Jemsalem  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Temple  enclo- 
snre,  the  position  of  the  tombs  of  the  kinjp, 
the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  tc ;  to 
examine  other  limportant  sites,  such  as  Oeri- 
zim,  Samaria,  Jiljilieh  (probably  Gilgal)  and 
the  mounds  at  Jericho ;  to  coUeet  materials 
for  a  work  on  manners  and  customs  compar- 
able to  Mr.  Lane's  'Modern  Efcyptians;'  to 
eSbct  an  accnrate  snrrey  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to 
det«rmiT)e  levels  and  aites  and  the  conrse  of 
ancient  roads;  to  investigate  the  geology  of 
the  conntry,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  Jor- 


dan and  badn  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  lastly, 
to  apply  the  same  enei^  and  ability  to  the 
stady  of  the  botany,  zoology,  and  meteoro-' 
li^  of  Palestine,  which  naturalists  have 
given  to  those  of  the  forests  of  South  Ame- 
rica and'the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  thne  is 
come  when  we  may  ask  how  mnch  of  tliia 
programme  has  been  carried  ont^  and  what 
amount  of  light,  if  any,  is  being  thrown  ori 
the  Scriptnrw  history.  Three  years  ago,  we 
touched  upon  the  subject;*  bat  the  Society 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  its  work  only  jast 
began,  and  the  publication  of  resnlls  confin- 
ed to  <me  or  two  small  pamphlets.  We  now- 
have  at  least  enough  reports  to  make  a  thlclc 
octavo  volume,  and  these  so  packed  with 
technical  details  that  they  will  have  to  be 
spread  ont  into  three  Tolames  more  before 
tneir  information  can  be  grasped  by  the  or- 
dinary reader.  We  have,  moreover,  now 
before  as  the  book  called  the  '  Recovery  of 
Jemsalem,'  which  is  partly  such  an  expan- 
sion and  partly  a  comment  on  the  work,  with 
a  trifle  of  new  material. 

The  active  work  of  the  Society  commwced 
in  December,  1866,  when  Capttun  Wiboc, 
R.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  B.B.,  wit3i' 
Corporal  Phillips,  as  photographer,  landed  at 
Beyront,  to  probe  the  country  from  north  to 
south.  Cftptfun  Wilson  was  the  intelligent 
officer  who  had  surveyed  Jerusalem  the  pre- 
viona  year,  and  given  us  a  map  of  that  city, 
as  aocurato  and  reliable  in  every  particnlar 
as  any  mspto  be  had  to-day  of  the  city  of 
London,  llila  first  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  traversed  Palestine  from  Da- 
mascus to  Hebron,  condtructing  a  series  of' 
maps  of  the  entire  backbone  of  the  country, 
excavatiiig  at  Tel  Salhiyeh  (near  Damascn^,' 
at  Eedea  (Kadesh  Naphtali),  and  Mount 
Geri&m  ;  examining  remains  of  ancient  ^n- 
agognes,  copying  old  inscriptions,  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty  plans,  with  detuled 
drawings  of  churches,  svnagoguea,  mosques, 
temples,  and  tombs,  and  tracing  the  ancient 
system  of  irrigation  of  the  Plain  of  Oennesa- 
reth.  The  report  of  this  tentative  expeditiou 
was  in  favoor  of  Jerusalem  as  the  head- 
quarters of  any  future  exploring  party,  ance 
that  dty  promised  to  provethe  greatest  mine 
of  discoveries,  and  to  yield  the  quickest  re-  ' 
suits.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1 866,  we 
find  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E.,  at  woi^c  in 
Palestine,  at  firat  with  only  Sergeant  Krtles 
fcT  his  assistant,  bat  afterwards  with  several'  ' 
eoiftorals  as  well,  and  with  permission  to  en-  .' 
gage  a  nnmber  of  native  labourers,  according  ' 
to  the  amount  of  excavation  going  on.  lieu- 
tenant Warren  spent  two  months  in  survey-    \ 
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iroik  east  and  Treat  of  Jordan,  and  then  oon- 
centrated  bis  eneivias  on  Jemsaletn,  wliere 
he  laboured  at  sh&ns  and  galleriei  ^most  in- 
cessantly,  till  be  was  inralided  home,  in  May 
of  the  year  1870. 

Allbongb  tbe  operations  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
^des  being  the  more  extensive,  are  also  the 
more  interesting  in  charaeter,  it  maj  be  well 
to  look.  Gist,  at  tbe  reaolta  of  Captain  Wil- 
son's expedition,  and  in  connection  with  that 
officer's  work,  to  consider  the  later  talKinrs  of 
ffarreo,  where  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 
Rrst,  with  regard  to  tbe  survey-work :  it  is 
tnarrellouB  that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  de- 
cently correct  map  of  the  land  in  which  all 
ChristiaDs  are  bo  much  interested.  The  Ad- 
miralty have  given  us  correct  charts  of  tbe 
coast-Uoe,  but  in  tbe  interior  of  the  county 
hundreds  of  sites  remain  to  be  verified, 
tud  hundreds  to  be  discovered;  while 
the  east  of  Jordan  Is  almost  a  terra 
iitcoynita,  and  the  maps  of  it  scarcely 
more  than  creations  of  the  fancy.  It  is  as 
thonah  in  EnglAnd  we  were  acquainted  with 
hot  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway 
and  the  towns  within  a  little  distance  of  it 
on  either  ude,  and  in  Wales  knew  only  the 
position  of  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
towns.  The  Wilson  exploring  party  fixed 
for  tbe  first  time  the  exact  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  nearly  seventy  places  between  D»- 
msscns  and  Jerusalem,  determiued  many 
^t£e,  ascertained  heights,  and  recorded 
tbe  features  of  the  ground  along  which  they 
psssed.  LieutenautWaiTcn  has  obttuued  tho 
Istitade  and  longitude  of  many  scores  of 
places,  fixed  the  height  of  some  hundreds, 
sod  surveyed  so  much  ground  that  the  com- 
miUee  are  able  to  anDoonce  the  map  of  Pal- 
estine, on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
aa  'now  ^proaching  completion.'  Much  of 
this  work  was  done  m  the  dangerous  country 
east  of  Jordan,  where  life  is  not  safe  without 
sn  escort,  and  the  sheikh  who  bargains  to  pro- 
tect yon  is  ready  to  sell  you  to  the  next 
chieftain  who  thinks  your  friends  can  pay  a 
ransom. 

Connected  with  tbe  surveying  is  the  settle- 
ment of  topographical  questions.  We  have 
seen  an  old  book  which  professed  to  give  the 
Istitnde  and  longitude  of  every  place  vidted 
by  the  Scriptural  kings,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, with  th^  relative  positions  and  dis- 
tances from  one  another  in  miles.  Such  infor- 
mation, if  reliable,  would  be  of  great  value, 
for  there  is  so  close  a  connection  betweui 
history  and  geography  that  in  some  oases 
the  first  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  second ;  and  in  most  cases 
the  geographical  or  topogr^hical  knowledge 
*HI  at  feast  assist  ns  to  realise  the  history. 
Id  this  department  our  knowledge  is  s^l 
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scanty,  though  good  service  hasbceo  render- 
ed by  the  explorers.  The  site  of  Capema- 
om,  which  has  been  fixed  in  three  ditterent 
places  by  Egmont,  Robinson,  and  Ce  Saulcy, 
and  which  Dean  Stanley  r^arded  as  otterly 
lost,  has  been  fixed  by  Wilson  with  very 
small  chance  of  error,  where  Scewulf  placed 
it  in  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
viz.,  at  Tel  Hum,*  on  tbe  north-western  cor- 
ner of  the  lake.  The  detennlning  circum- 
stance was  the  discovery  of  the  irrigation  of 
the  plain  of  Genuesareth,  as  described  by 
Josephus,!  and  its  connection  with  the  Ta- 
bighah  Fountain,  whereas  attention  had  pre- 
vicKisly  been  fixed  on  the  Kouod  Foantun. 
It  is  confirmatory  of  Wilson's  view,  that 
while  at  the  Bound  Fountain  there  are  no 
mius,  except  some  small  foundations  which 
may  have  been  anything,  Tel  Horn  possesses 
extensive  ruins,  including  those  of  a  syna- 
gogue. Two  miles  north  of  Tel  Hum — at 
Kerazeh,  a  spot  indicated  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Williams,  in  1843,  and  indeed  by  Pococke, 
as  early  as  1740 — Lieutenant  Anderson  iden- 
tjfiod  Choroan,  by  the  presence  of  extensive 
remains,  induing  those  of  a  synagogue.  Of 
no  less  interest  is  the  discovery  of  ^e  scene 
of  the  destruction .  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
liOrA  Lindsay,  Mc  £lliott,  and  others  had 
been  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  but 
tbeir  accounts  were  mntnally  contradictory  ; 
and  Dean  Stanley,  after  rewriting  his  note  on 
the  place  again  and  again,  had  been  obliged 
to  scratch  it  out  altogether.  It  now  appears 
that  there  is  only  one  place — namely,  Kher- 
sa,  about  half  way  between  Wady  Rk  and 
Wady  Semakh — which  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
hills  which  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern 
dde  receded  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  water's  edge,  here  approach 
within  forty  feet  of  it ;  not,  indeed,  termina- 
ting abrupUy,  bnt  presenting  a  steep,  even 
slope.  The  '  Dictionary  of  t£e  Bible  places 
the  scene  at  Gadaia,  now  Um  Eeis,  a  pUce 
from  which  the  swine  would  have  had  a  hard 

of  twa  hours  before  reaching  the  lake. 

have  tdso  in  these  publications  au  ad- 
mirable paper  by  Ct^taiu  Wilson,  'On  the 
site  of  Ai  and  the  position  of  the  Altar  which 
Abram  built  between  Bethel  and  Al;'  and 
another  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zeller,  Protestant 
cle^mau  at  Natareth,  on  '  Ee&  Kenna.' 
As  the  old  Hebrew  names  of  places  common- 
ly cling  to  the  spot  under  some  Arahie  dis- 
goise— the  hill  of  Dan,  for  instaBce,  beiiw 
now  Tel  et-Kadi  (both  Kadi  in  Arabic,  ane 
Dan  in  Hebrew,  being  eqoivslent  to  '  judge ' 
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*  Tel  Ham  — •  the  monnd  of  'Hum. 

Capemanm  —  the  vQlsge  of  no-hum, 
t  B.  J.,  iii.  X.  a  I 
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needed  in  this  work,  for  the  eame  wady  msj 
hare  different  names  in  difierent  parts ;  two 
or  three  hiUa,  a  foontwi,  and  Beveral  ruins 
may  ali  have  one  name— that  of  the  district ; 
ana  the  traveller  may  misonderstand  the  Ara- 
bic BOBwers  to  his  qnestions.  Mr.  Layard 
t«lls  a  story  of  a  traveller,  who  pabUahed, 
for  the  benefit  of  diose  Who  might  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  a  little  vocabnhtry,  bat  whose 
own  ignoTHnce  of  the  langnage  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  several  phices  on  his  map  are 
marked  with  the  word  Maharafah.  The  fact 
was,  that  when  the  traveller  asked  his  guide 
the  name  of  a  place  the  man  answered 
Mahara/sh — '  I  don't  know,'  and  down  went 
this  name  on  the  map.  In  the  same  travel- 
ler's vocabulary  'nose'  is  put  down  as«nu#; 
fer  when  he  wanted  the  word  for  nose  ne 
had  probably  raised  his  hand,  and  the  Arab 
anpposed  he  wanted  '  snnfil'  TJsder  these 
circumstance B,  it  must  have  been  very  satis- 
factory to  Lieutenant  Warren,  after  making 
a  list  of  ISO  places  visited  or  seen  on  the 
east  of  Jord&D,  to  find  that  wherever  Robin- 
son had  been  before  him  there  was  substan- 
tial agreement  in  the  sp^ng.  Lientesant 
Warren  and  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jernsalem,  also 
obtained  many  names  in  the  conrse  of  a  tonr 
from  Jisr  DamiehtoJisrMejami&and  back; 
and  the  former  has  given  na  a  Hst  of  thirty- 
fbnr  Tels  in  the  Jordan  valley.  More  work 
of  the  Barae  kind  wilt  have  to  be  done,  as 
there  is  much  confusion  in  tiie  spdling  of 
names;  besides  which  there  exist  many  nn- 
nomed  cities  and  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan.  South  of  Ammftn  (the  ancient  Bsh- 
bath-Amman,  and  aftorwaids  Philadelphia, 
2  Sam.  ri.  and  siL),  Lieutenant  Warren  came 
upon  a  piece  of  elevat«d  country,  about  four 
miles  square,  literally  covered  with  ruins  of 
t«mple3  and  houses. 

The  synagogue  at  Gapeinaum  was  only 
one  out  of  nine  synagogues  examined  in  the 
district  north  of  the  Sea  of  OaHlee,  an<f  the 
investigation  was  so  thorough  that  the  plan 
of  the  building  was  made  ont,  and  careful 
drawings  made  and  measurements  taken. 
The  result  has  been  to  disnpate  the  idea 
that  tbe  synagogues  were  bam-Hke  struo- 
tures,  and  to  prove  that  they  had  consider- 
aUe  architectural' pretennons. 

'  They  all  Ife  north  and  south,  have  Uiree 
gateways  in  the  seutbem  end,  the  interior 
ofvided  into  five  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  col- 
uttns,  and  the  two  norUiem  coraers  formed 
by  double  engaged  columns.  The  b^Ib  of 
decoration  does  not  always  appear  to  have 
been  the  same.  At  Tel  Hum  (the  strongest 
claimant  for  the  site  of  Capemaum)  and 
Kerazoh  (Chomzin),  Corinthian  capitals  were 


found ;  at  Irbid,  a  miztura  of  Corinthian  and 
Ionic;  whilst E^  Birim,  Meiron, Um el-Amud 
have  e^itols  of  a  peculiar  charaster.  The 
faces  of  the  lintels  over  the  gateway  are  usu- 
ally ornamented  with  some  device;  at  Nebir- 
tein  there  is  an  inscription  and  representation 
of  the  seven -branched  candlestick;  at  Refr 
Birim  the  ornament  appears  to  have  been  hi. 
tended  for  the  Paschal  lamb ;  and  at  Tel  Hum 
there  are  the  pot  of  manoa  and  lamb.  A  scroll 
of  vine  leaves,  with  bunches  of  grapes,  ia  one 
of  the  moat  frequent  ornaments.     The  investi- 

ettor  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  rosem. 
lance  in  plan — accidental  orotherwise — to  the 
Cces  of   PerBcpolia  and  to  the  House  of  the 
ist  of  Lebanon,  built  by  Solomon.' 

For '  particular  description  and  mea»ure- 
mHits  our  architectural  readers  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Captain  Wilson's  paper  in  Quar- 
teriy  Statement  No.  IL  Tliese  synagogues 
date  either  from  the  Christian  era  or  the 
centuries  immediately  following.  Mr.  R. 
Phen^Spiers,  M.B.LB.A.,says,  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  centuries,  inclusive.  Tbo  B«v-. 
George  Williams,  of  Cambridge,  aaeigns 
tliem  to  a  period  prior  to  the  destnictimt  of 
Jerusalem,  both  Decauee  the  depopulation 
of  the  conntry  after  that  event  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  have 
been  built  subsequently,  and  because  the 
style  of  onmment  so  much  resembled  that  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  (so-called)  at  Jernsa- 
lem. In  that  case  they  may  nave  been 
ftodden  by  the  feet  of  Christ;  and  the 
rains  of  Capernaum  may  be  remains  of  the 
very  building  concerning  which  the  Jewish 
elders  said,  the  centunon  is  worthy — *  for 
he  loreth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us 
the  synagogue.'  Yet  Dr.  Bobinson,  whose 
ears  and  eyes  seemed  to  be  open  to  hear  and 
see  all  that  was  really  to  be  heard  and  aeen 
in  connection  with  sacred  topography,  did 
not  mention  these  various  rams  till  his  se- 
cond journey  in  18SS,  giving  then  only  a 
brief  account  of  them,  while  previous  to  that 
year  there  had  been  no  account  of  them  at 
all. 

Another  admirable  paper  of  Wilson's,  also 
iltnstrated  wiUi  plans,  is  'On  the  Remains  of 
Tombs  in  Patestino.'  Rock-hewn  tomba  up- 
pear  to  be  tbe  earliest  in  date,  and  are  the 
tombs  most  commonly  met  with,  the  softer 
strata  of  limestone,  especially  the  white  chalk  : 
in  some  districts,  being  well  adapted  for  ex-  ! 
cavalioB.  Sometimes  a  naturu  cavern  is. 
made  use  of,  sometimes  a  square  or  oblong 
chamber  is  cat  in  the  rock,  while  in  a 
third  class  one  entrance  leads  into  a  number 
of  sepulchral  chambers ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  loeuli  or  resting-places  for  the  bodies 
are  either  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  rock 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  modem  grave, 
or  driven  into  the    rock-face  like  a   sm^ 
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taoDel  or  pigeon-hole.  In  the  so-caUed 
tomb  of  Joshua  at  'nbneli,  after  pasdug 
throagh  a  chamber  with  foorteen  locali,  a 
smaller  one  h  reached  which  baa  only  one 
loetUut  at  its  extreme  end,  an  atnmgemeat 
not  noticed  elsawbere ;  the  face  and  ndea  of 
the  porch  are  nearly  covered  irith  nichee 
for  lampB,  and  rmnd  the  door  are  traces  of 
pUster.  The  tombe  of  tie  kings  at  Jenua- 
lem  come  into  this  class,  and  are  described, 
33  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  the 
tombs  of  the  Jndges,  and  a  liu^  tomb  dis- 
covered by  lieut.  Wturen  in  the  Eedra^ 
TsUcy.  Masonry  tombs,  which  constitute 
the  second  class,  are  few  in  nnmber,  and 
confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  c-onn- 
try.  It  is  poesible  that  at  Tel  Hum,  where 
the  (basaltic)  rock  is  »o  hard  as  to  make  ex- 
cavation difficult,  this  form  of  tomb  was 
commonly  nsed.  If  the  tombs  in  which  the 
demoniac  Uved  wefc  of  this  description, 
their  disappearance  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Be^des  these  two  classes  of  tombs,  uid  their 
subdivisions,  sarcophagi  are  sometimes  fonnd, 
ihme  at  Kedes  (Kadesh  Naphtali,  the  city 
of  refn^  in  the  midst  of  Canaaoite  strong- 
holds) being  the  most  elaborately  ornaments 
ed.  The  material  is  hard  white  limestone, 
almost  marble,  and  the  workman^ip  is  ex- 
cellent :  the  asual  design  on  the  sides  is  a 
garland  held  up  in  two  or  more  loops  by 
nude  figures,  with  some  device  over  each 
end  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from  the 
bottom.  Two  sarcophagi  have  been  shipped 
to  England  by  Lieut.  Vt'arren,  and  were  ex- 
bibited,  with  other  articles,  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  in  tbe  summer  of  laet  year. 

A  paper  in  these  Quarteriy  Statements, 
which  has  greatly  pleased  the  architects  is 
tlurt  on  the  ruined  temples  of  Ccsle^yria, 
In  the  summer  of  1969,  Captain  Warren 
(we  are  glad  to  notice  his,  promotion)  was 
obliged  to  take  his  party  to  the  Lebanon  in 
consequence  of  their  having  sufiered  severely 
from  fever  in  Jerusalem.  While  there  they 
occupied  thnnselvee  in  invest^ating  the 
niioed  temples  of  Offile-fiyria  and  Mount 
Hermon,  and  the  exhaustive  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done.,  places  ns  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  information  that  we 
may  be  said  to  have  previously  known  no- 
thing at  all  OB  the  subject.  The  extremely 
careful  tracings  (fifteen  in  nnmber)  sent 
home  by  Captain  Warren  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Fund;  but  two  of  them, 
selected  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Feignsson,  are 
given  to  subscribers  with  Captain  Warren's 
complete  and  det^ed  account  of  the  tem- 
ples in  Quarterly  Statement  No.  V.  The 
temples  of  Ccele-Syria  date  from  Roman 
'  times,  and  the  inecriptioDs  found  on  them 
'aie  mostly  6reek.    ^e  small  temples  about 
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Mount  Hermon  apaesr  to  be  somewhat  more 
ancient,  their  architectore  heiugof  the  Ionic 
order.  On  the  summit  of  Hermon  stands 
the  ruins  of  a  sacelhim,  i.«.,  a  rectangular 
building  without  a  roof,  which  has  nothing 
in  its  constructjon  in  common  with  the 
temples  on  the  west  below,  and  which  prob- 
ably had  to  do  with  a  diiferent  and  more 
ancient  form  of  worship.  Captain  Warren's 
investigations  led  him  into  a  diacusuon  of 
the  question  of  tbe  orientation  of  heathen 
temples.  It  had  been  surmised  by  Dr.  Boi)- 
inson  and  several  other  writers  that  the 
temples  about  Hermon  were  turned  towwds 
it  as  to  a  kiUeh,  so  that  the  worshippers 
might  face  it  when  they  prayed ;  but  now 
that  the  directions  and  angles  are  taken,  it 
is  fomid  that  they  all  have  their  entrances 
more  or  less  towards  the  «att,  and  in  no  case 
does  the  entnace  or  any  side  of  the  build- 
ing face  direct  upon  l^e  sommit  of  Hennon. 
llie  Jewish  tabernacle  and  afterwards  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  faced  the  east — accord- 
ing to  Josephus — in  order  that  when  the 
snn  arose  it  might  send  its  first  rays  upon  it ; 
according  to  some  of  the  Jews  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  order  that  the  priest  might  watch 
for  the  first  dawn  of  day  in  offering  up  the 
momiBg  sacrifioe. 

The  [Mfinciple  which  acconnts  for  the  eastr- 
ward  aspect  of  the  temple  at  Jerusakm,  ac- 
counts also  for  the  southward  aspect  of  the 
syuagogaes  of  Qalilee  :  as  that  was  open  to 
the  east,  so  they  were  open  to  the  temple. 
It  vronid  be  a  emoiiJ  test  of  this  theory  to 
examme  the  remains  of  a  syoagc^oe  said  to 
enst  near  fieersheba,  the  only  ruin  of  the 
kind  which  is  not  due  north  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  mention  of  templee  reminds  ne  tlisA 
on  Mount  Gerinm  numerMis  excavations 
were  made  under  the  Affection  of  lieuL  An- 
derson. Within  the  mios  known  as  tbe 
'Castle,'  the  fonndations  of  an  octs^ntd  ' 
chnrch  were  laid  bare,  probably  the  church 
known  to  have  been  built  there  by  Jastinian. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  is  an  apse,  . 
on  the  northern  side  the  mtun  entrance,  and 
on  each  of  the  others,  doors  leading  to  small 
side  chapels.  In  the  interior  are  the  piers 
of  a  smaller  octagon,  apparent^  intended  to 
carry  a  dome.  The  church  and  castle  were 
found  to  be  built  on  a  rough  platfoim  of 
la^  stones  laid  together  witiiont  mortar, 
and  of  this — which  may  possibly  be  the 
platform  on  whinh  the  Samaritan  Temple 
stood — the  'twelve  stones,'  fabled  to  have 
been  bronghl  np  by  the  tribes  from  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  form  a  portion.  No  trace  of 
large  foundations  could  be  found  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  small  plateau  on 
which  the  castle  stands.    Close  to  the  Holy 
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Rock  of  the  Samaritans  a  number  of  human 
remaina  were  dog  up,  but  no  due  couM  be 
obtalued  to  their  age  or  Dutiooslitf.  The 
study  of  the  synagogue  remaina  of  Galilee, 
as  well  as  the  temples,  mosques,  churches, 
tombs,  inscriptionB,  aqueducts,  castles, 
theatres,  ruined  cities  and  general  aspect  of 
the  oountry,  is  much  facilitated  bythe  series 
of  360  photographs  taken  by  the  two  expe- 
ditioas;  which  are  most  of  them  beautifoUj' 
executed  and  very  many  of  them  taken  for 
tbe  first  time. 

We  must  now  follow  Captain  Warren  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  longer  conrae  of  the 
operations  supplies  na  with  larger  lesults  for 
criticism ;  and  the  muou  for  the  more  ex- 
tended labours  is  a  reason  for  our  deroting 
more  space  to  their  oonsideration  ;  it  being 
simply  the  paramount  interest,  of  Jerosi^m 
and  the  ricimesa  of  the  field  Scriptnral- 
ly,  historically,  and  srclueologioally.  The 
ground  on  whioh  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
stands  is  included  in  a  fot^  between  two 
ravines,  whose  point  of  anion  is  to  the  aonth- 
east  of  the  city,  near  the  Well  of  Joeb,  and 
whiclk,  if  we  trace  them  backward,  may  be 
sud  to  clasp  the  city,  the  one  on  the  south 
and  west,  ue  other  vn  the  east.  The  eastern 
ravine  is  known  as  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  or  of  the  Kedron,  the  westernmost  as 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  On  tbe  north  side 
they  nm  up  to  the  level  of  the  norUiem  part 
of  the  citv;  so  that  Jerusalem  is  not  an 
isolated  hill,  bnt  the  southern  tongue  of  a 
great  plateau  which  stretchee  away  north- 
ward. This  table-land  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  country,  and  Jerusalem  is  about  S,SOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  Dead  Sea,  only  twelve  miles  to  the 
east,  is  1,300  feet  below  the  same.  Of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  alone  is  thus 
entrenched  with  deep  rariDes-~a  monnt«in 
fastness,  with  natural  defences  on  every  wde 
.  except  the  north ;  and  to  this  eircnmstance 
she  owed  in  a  great  measure  her  early  strength 
and  Bubseqaent  greatness.  After  Joshua's 
conquest,  the  abon^nal  iuhabitaots  of  Pales- 
tine, who  elsewhere  lingered  only  in  the 
pluns,  were  able  here  to  muatain  a  poution 
m  the  hilts ;  *  and  Joshua,  Barak,  Oideon, 
and  Saul  passed  away  without  seeing  the 
Jehnsitea  conquered.  When  David  became 
king  of  all  Israel,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  hb 
capital  farther  norUi  than  Hebron,  and  no 
city  appeared  so  suit«hle  as  Jebns,  both  on 
account  of  ita  streng^  and  its  centnd  pod- 
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*  Dean  Stanley  Mminda  na  that  a«  a  role  the 
hill  tribes  of  a  oountrj  bald  out  loosest  agwlnst 
an  invader,  but  in  tlie  case  of  Canasa  the  ns- 
tlonsof  the  plMCposaesslag  horses  and  chariots, 
which  the  Israelites  were  destitute  of,  bad  the 
advantage.— £it».  and  Pal. 
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lion,  and  perhaps  also  from  tbe  circtimatance 
tiiat  it  was  partly  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  to 
which  Darid  belonged,  and  partly  in  Benja- 
min, the  tribe  of  SauL  So  strong  was  the 
citadel  that  the  blind  and  the  lame  were 
thought  sufficient  to  defend  the  walls ;  but 
the  steep  ascent  was  climbed  by  Joab,  and 
David  'took  the  stron^old  of  Zion.'  Be- 
fore David's  time  the  men  of  Jndah  and  the 
men  of  Benjamin  had  guned  some  partial 
successes  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  before 
the  Israelitiah  mvasion  the  city  had  expe- 
rienced varied  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  among  themselves.  Bnt  in 
the  3,000  years  ranee  David's  time,  how 
eventful  has  been  its  history  1  From  David 
to  Nebuchadneraar,  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Fompey  and  Titos,  from  Htns  to  the 
Crusaders,  from  Saladin  to  Sultan  Snliman, 
who  built  the  present  walls  in  1A4S,  the 
sieges  have  been  no  fewer  than  twenty ; 
while  the  city  has  been  four  or  five  timea 
sacked  or  utteriy  destroyed. 

It  is  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated destructioD  of  its  walls  and  bnildihKS 
that  its  ttwt^nphy  has  become  so  ranch  od- 
scnred.  This  coidd  hardly  have  been  the 
cose  with  any  other  city  of  which  we  had 
such  full  descriptions,  nor  with  Jerusalem  if 
ravines  had  not  mn  throvgh  the  city  as  well 
as  round  it ;  the  d'ebrtM  has  found  ita  way 
into  these  intramural  valleys,  from  which  ita 
removal  was  difficult  and  perliiq>s  inadvisable. 
The  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  the 
<nty  is  as  follows ; — 

'The  city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  which 
are  opposite  to  one  another  and  have  a  valley 
to  divide  them  asunder;  at  whioh  valley  the 
corre^Muding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end. 
Of  these  hills  that  which  contuns  the  upper 
city  is  much  higher,  and  in  length  more  direcL 
Accordingly  it  was  called  the  citadel  by  king 
David  (he  was  the  father  of  that  Solomon  who 
built  this  temple  at  the  first);  but  iUs  by  us 
called  the  Upper  Market  Place.  But  the  other 
hill,  which  was  called  Aknt,  and  sustains  the 
lower  dtjr,  is  of  the  shape  of  a  crescent  moon. 
Over  against  this  wass  third  hilt,  butnaturally 
lower  Uian  Akra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the 
other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in  those 
tiifies  whentheAsamoneans  reigned,  they  filled 
up  that  valley  with  earth  and  had  a  mind  to  . 
join  tbe  city  to  the  temple.  They  then  took 
off  part  of  the  height  of  Akra  and  reduced  it 
to  be  of  lass  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that 
the  tonple  might  be  superior  to  it  Now,  the 
valley  of  the  cheesemakera,  as  it  was  called, 
being  that  which  we  told  you  before  distin- 
guished the  hill  of  the  upper  city  from  that  of 
the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Sifoam ;  for  that 
is  ttie  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  sweet 
water  in  it,  and  that  in  great  plenty  also.  But 
on  the  outudes  these  hills  are  surrounded  by 
deep  valleys,  and  by  reason  of  the  prec^ices 
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to  than  belonging  on  both  sides,   th«f  ue 
eronrwbere  unpMsable.* 

'Id  section  3  of  the  atune  chapter,  he  sajs, 
"ft  w»a  Agripp*  who  encompassed  the  parts 
•dded  to  the  old  citj  vith  (his  [third]  mil, 
which  had  been  all  naked  before ;  fbr  es  the 
ei^  grew  viore  Bopnloua  it  gradaallj  crept  be- 
jwid  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that 
stood  northward  of  the  temple  aod  joboed  that 
hOI  to  the  citj,  made  it  considenbly  larger,  and 
occasioned  that  bill,  which  is  io  number  the 
foarth,  and  is  called  Bezetba,  to  be  iobabited 

It  would  be  easy  from  these  descripti 
to  tnce  an  ideal  map  of  Jerusalem  with  its 
aocimt  hills  and  Talteya ;  but  anch  &  map 
would  not  correspond  by  a  hug  way  with 
Jerusalem  as  it  is  now.  Hie  city,  as  eu- 
cloeed  by  its  walls  to-day,  a^^rodtiiates  to 
the  form  of  a  parallelt^ism  wh<»e  eastern 
and  western  sides  run  north  and  south,  but 
whose  western  rade  as  a  whole  stands  more 
southerly  than  its  eastern  side  as  a  whole. 
From  outside  tbe  Damascus  Gate,  near  the 
middle  of  the  north  wall,  a  verr  marked 
nlley  tniTersee  the  city,  deepening  as  it 
nun  sooUiward,  and  terminating  by  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Kedron  ralley  outside  tbe 
soQth  wall,  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The 
balf  of  the  city  to  the  west  of  this  valley  is 
tbe  higher  of  the  two,  and  is  itself  highest 
St  its  Dorth'Westem  part ;  Uie  half  of  the 
city  to  the  east  consists  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Shergf — a  raised  platform  about  1,600  feet 
from  north  to  south  and  900  feet  from  oast 
to  west,  and  of  about  an  equal  space  of 
streets  and  houses.  The  Haram  is  the  south- 
em  portion  and  is  separately  enclosed  with 
wsBb,  though  its  entire  east  wall  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  south  are  coiseideat,  so  far, 
with  the  walls  of  tiie  city.  The  one  valley 
from  Damascos  Qate  gives  us  two  hills  with- 
in the  city ;  but  according  to  Josephus  there 
vere  four,  and  even  if  we  suppose  that 
Beietha,  the  '  new  town,*  last  added  to  the 
city,  was  afterwards  excladed  from  it  by  a 
sanowing  of  the  compass  of  the  walls,  we 
most  still  find  a  second  valley  to  give  us  a 
third  hill.  In  the  part  of  the  city  to  the 
north  of  the  Haram  area  a  valley  runs  down 
from  Herod's  Gate  in  tbe  north  wall  towards 
St  Stephen's  Gate  in  the  east  wall ;  but  the 
narrow  ridge  on  the  norUi-east  side  of  this 
valley  is  connected  with  the  high  ground 
oDtride  the  city,  and  can  hardly  be  of  itoelf 
the  third  bill  we  are  in  search  of.  There 
mast  have  been  a  valley  then  which  has  be- 
tome  obliterated — io  fact,  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  Maccabees  did  fill  up  a  ralley,  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  temple,  in  the  iecond 
century  b-o.     But  iuasmnch  as  the  valley  b 
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not  now  apparent,  it  has  to  be  supplied  from 
coDJectnre,  and  in  consec|nence  we  have  had 
a  mass  of  topographical  controversy  nu- 
equalled  for  its  extent,  its  confusion,  and  its 
bitterness.  The  valley  from  the  Damascus 
Gate  is  usually  identified  with  Josephus's 
Tyropceon  volley  or  valley  of  the  cheese- 
makers  ;  hut  some  writers  bring  a  valley 
across  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  which  is  near 
the  middle  of  tHe  west  wall,  into  this  north- 
and-Houth  valley,  and  call  it  the  Tyropceon 
from  Jaffa  Gate  to  Siloam.  The  valley  from 
Samaecos  Gate,  again,  is  often  made  to  send 
off  a  branch  to  the  east  across  the  Haram  plat- 
form, catting  it  sometdroes  near  its  northem 
wall  and  sometimes  farther  south  than  the 
dome  of  the  rock  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
stands  on  a  smaller  platform  near  the  centre 
of  the  larger.  It  is  disputed,  also,  which  is 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  whether  Hinnom  was  not  on  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  whether  Gihou  did  not 
come  down  through  tbe  middle  of  the  city. 
Tbe  fate  of  the  valleys  determines  the 
fate  of  the  hills,  and  we  are  perplexed  to 
know  which  was  Mount  Zion,  wnicb  Moriah, 
aq^  which  Akro,  nothing  seeming  to  be  cer- 
tain except  that  the  modem  Zion  (the  west- 
em  hill)  is  not  the  accient  ZiuD,  that  the 
Temple  (and  therefore  Moriah)  was  some- 
where within  the  Haram  enclosure,  and  that 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  present  Eedron 
valley  is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  position 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  deterfnines  the  couise 
of  the  streams;  for  the  brook  Eedron  pre- 
sumably followed  the  valley  of  that  name, 
the  Pools  of  Gibon  were  in  the  valley  of 
QihoD  (if  there  was  a  valley  of  Gihou) ;  and 
when  Hezekiah  '  brought  tbe  upper  water- 
conree  of  Gihou  strdght  down  to  the  west 
aide  of  the  city  of  David,'  tbe  direction  of 
the  new  channel  depends  on  the  position  as- 
signed to  '  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Son.'* 
On  the  position  and  contour  of  the  hills, 
again,  depends  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
walla ;  for  these  wonld  in  general  follow  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  except  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  grotmd  mode  no  descent,  while 
Zion  appears  to  have  been  separately  en- 
closed, so  as  to  need  a  sit^e  by  itself.  Until 
we  know  the  direction  of  the  walls,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  the  gates  and  towers, 
nor  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  which 
were  most  of  them  within  the  city  of 
David  ;t  nor  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
was  outside  the  gates,  A  amad  pobt  also 
is  the  exact  site  of  the  temple,  which  carries 
wit^  it  that  of  Antonia,  which  Josephus 
says  was  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
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west  cIoiBters,  and  tqay  also  help  us  to  find 
Solomoa's  palace,  and  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  king's  gardens.  It  muBt  be  evi- 
dent that,  while  uiese  points  remain  un- 
settled, the  bietoiy  of  Jernsalem,  from 
David's  age  to  that  of  Titus,  must  lack  for 
ua  the  definiteneiB  and  vividness  which  are 
ao  essential  to  its  complete  understanding. 
Of  theories  we  have  had  enough — they  are 
guessea  not  without  a  certain  valne,  but 
gaesses  almost  in  the  dark — facte  are  wanted, 
to  test  and  correct  tlie  theories ;  and  tJiese 
facta  the  Palestine  Exploration  Committee 
promised  to  supply. 

Captain  Warren  saw  th^  two  courses 
were  open  to  him,  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
cover a  first  thread  of  the  old  topography — 
(l)  to  obtain  the  contours  of  the  ground  as 
they  existed  in  oldea  times ;  (2)  to  dig  about 
the  supposed  site  of  some  remarkable  build- 
ing, in  hopes  of  finding  its  remains.  Both 
these  methods  were  adopted;  and  although 
excavation  is  not  allowed  in  the  sacred 
places,  and  the  work  has  been  crippled  else- 
where for  want  of  funds,  enough  uas  been 
ascertuned  to  settle  several  disputed  points, 
and  to  alter  the  conditions  of  controve#iy 
for  time  to  come.  First,  as  regards  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  IVropteou  valley,  which  it 
was  conjectured  might  contain  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  debrit,  is  foaud,  bf  excavation,  to  be 
filled  up  in  some  places  to  nearly  one  hondred 
feet ;  and  instead  of  presenting  an  even  dope, 
its  western  side  is  neariy  level,  the  final  de- 
scent being  very  steep,  and  the  lowest  course 
of  the  valley  being  iTuide  the  Haram,  about 
Msty  feet  east  of  the  south-west  angle.  The 
KedroD  valley  is  found  to  contain  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  of  loose  stone  chippings  and 
ol£er  debritf  forming  a  sloping  bank,  with 
an  inclination  of  about  thirty  d^^es,  and 
having  its  base  resting  against  the  western 
slope  of  Olivet  One  efiect  of  this  accumu- 
lation has  been  to  alter  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  so  far  as  there  is  now  any  stream  at 
all,  pushing  it  forty  feet  to  the  east,  and 
raising  it  thirty-eight  feet  from  its  old  level 
At  what  must  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  brook  the  remiuns  of  a  masonry  wall 
were  touched;  between  that  line  aud  the 
east  of  the  Haram  several  other  walb  were 
encountered,  and  at  last  progress  up  the  hill 
was  stopped — at  a  point  fifty  feet  east  of  the 
Haram — by  a  massive  masonry  wall,  into 
which  Warren  drove  a  hole  five  feet,  and 
then  had  to  give  up  the  bnsioess.  A  con- 
tribuiion  from  M.  Clermont  Oanneau,  of  the 
French  Consulate  at  Jomialem,  afibrds  Mr. 
Warren  an  argument  in  favonr  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Kedron  and  Hinnom.  Here  have 
alwi^s  been  several  reasons  for  considering 
the  Virgin's  Fount,  in  the  Kedron,  to  be  the 
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same  with  En  Rogel,  where  Adonijah  wu 
saluted  as  king,  though  many  place  it  at  the  - 
Well  of  Joab,  lower  down.  Near  to  En 
Rogel  was  the  stone  of  Zoheleth  {I  Kings  i, 
9),  and  near  to  the  Yiiffiu's  Fount  M.  Gan- 
neau  discovers  a  rock  cidled  Ez  Zehwele;  so 
that  tho  statements  of  Joshua  xv.  and  xviil, 
which  make  tho  border  botwoen  Jadah  and 
Benjamin  to  pass  Zoheleth  to  En  Rt^el,  and 
thence  np  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  seem  to 
identify  Hinnom  with  what  is  now  called 
Kedron.  As  the  Kedron  has  three  names  to- 
day in  difierent  parts  of  its  course,  there 
would  thus  fat  be  no  objection  to  a  fourth, 
but  the  Btatementa  in  Joshua  seem  to  us  to 
point  to  B—n6  valley  more  westward  than 
that  now  called  Kedron. 

The  principal  reason  for  tracing  theTyro- 
pixon  from  the  Ja&  Gate  arises  from  Jose- 
phus's  description  of  the  valley  as  an  open 
space  or  depression  within  the  city,  'at 
which  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
both  hiUs  end.'     This  was  held  to  be  more 

Siplicable  to  a  valley  running  from  the  Jafia 
ate  than  to  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate 
when  the  slope  is  so  gradual  that  llie  rows 
of  housea  now  run  across  it  without  inle^ 
ruption,  besides  which  it  probably  had  tot- 
merly  a  wall  on  cither  side  of  it.  Mr. 
Levin*  speaks  pocdtively  aa  to  the  Tyro- 
p<Bon  commencing  at  the  Jafia  Gate,  and 
says  it  can  be  traced  thence  to  the  Haram 
by  the  rise  of  ground  which  is  still  verv 
perceptible  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  walk 
down  the  street  from  the  gate  to  the  Haram. 
He  makes  this  valley  the  boundary  of  the 
high  town  on  the  north,  and  puts  his  first 
w^  on  the  southern  brow  of  it  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  on  this  hypothesis  how  the  hill 
of  the  high  town  could  be  '  in  length  more 
direct'  than  the  eastern  hill,  as  Josephussays 
it  was ;  or  how  the  corre^onding  rows  of 
houses  could  meet  any  more  readily  ttian 
near  Damascus  Oat«.  However,  Ur.  War- 
ren, after  excavation,  tells  us  that  '  a  very 
decided  valley  runs  down  from  the  Jaffit 
Gate  to  the  IVropeon,  near  Wilson's  arch  ;' 
and  he  found  under  the  causeway  leading 
westward  from  Wilson's  arch,  vaults  and 
chambers,  and  a  secret  passage,  at  a  depth 
which  serves  to  confirm  nis  view.  There  is 
no  disputing  facts,  though  it  Beems  to  us 
still  questionable  whether  this  valley  is  any 
part  of  the  Tyrop<eon  of  Josephus. 

'Die  valley  running  south-east  frmn 
Herod's  Gate,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
north  wall,  proves  to  be  longer  and  deeper 
than  any  tneoriat  had  imagined,  running 
into  the  Kedron  at  a  point  between  the 
north-east  angle  of    the  Haram    and  the 
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Golden  Gate,  and  beiTig  filled  in  nitli  more 
than  100  feet  of  d'ehrii.  The  Pool  of 
BetbMda,  which  is  360  feet  in  leagtb,  ia 
imbedded  in  this  rallev,  and  stretchea  acroas 
it,  baFing  ila  ends  formed  by  tbe  rocky 
wdes  of  Sic  TaL'ey,  and  ita  aides  bnik  up  of 
masoory;  and  since  it  is  found  lined  witb 
concrete,  it  must  have  been  a  reservoir,  and 
not  iLe  fosse  of  Antonia,  which  RobinsoD 
supposed  it  to  be.* 

The  valley  which  Simon  Maccabens  filled 
npf  is  made  by  Mr.  Lewin  to  coincide  with 
the  northern  half  of  what  is  nsnally  called 
the  l^ropceon — the  part  from  Damascns 
Gate,  down  to  near  Wilson's  arcb.  Other 
wtitera  identify  it  with  a  supposed  branch  of 
the  TyropcBon,  carving  to  the  east  acroas  the 
Haram.  Joscphns  tells  as  that  when  Pom- 
pey  beaeiged  Jemsalem  he  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  of  the  temple,  in  the  only 
part  where  an  assault  was  practicable ;  and 
that  even  there  the  temple  was  defended  by 
high  towers,  and  a  trencn,  and  by  a  deep  ra- 
tine. The  position  which  various  writers 
give  to  this  ravine  depends  upon  their  idea 
83  to  tie  site  of  the  temple.  Mr.  Fergnssont 
thinks  that  the  valley  of  the  Asamoneans 
**  was  a '  tranverse  cut,  separatinf;  thehill  BezB- 
tha  from  the  Akra  or  citadel,  on  the  temple 
hill.'  Mr.  Thnipp§  allows  a  valley  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  temple,  and  reminds  na 
that  traces  of  a  valley  debouching  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  near  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  wait  of  the  Haram,  and  which  seemed 
to  have  been  artificially  filled  up,  were  de- 
tected by  the  late  Dr.  Shultz.  Shultz  iden- 
tifies tJiese  traces  aa  thoae  of  the  valley  filled 
npbythe  Asamoneans;  bat  Thmpp  holds 
him  to  be  mistaken  in  doing  so.  Mr. 
Sandie|  puts  forth  the  reeogirition  of  such  a 
valley  as  the  special  characteristic  of  his  view 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  places  it  south 
of  the  dome  of  the  rock.  He  moreover 
identifies  it  with  'the  ravine  called  Eedron' 
(■npf  KeipUva  KaXovjUv^  <papayya),  which 
Josephus  tells  us  was  overlooked  by  the 
north-east  wall  of  the  temple,^  and  by  which 
be  does  not  mean  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
aince  be  always  calls  the  latter  '  Eedron ' 
simply.  Mr.  Lewin,  again,  makes  this  ra- 
vine to  be  'the  slip  of  ground  between  the 
temple  and  the  city  wall,  reaching  from 
Bethesda  on  the  north  to  Ophia  on  the 
aoutl),'  I.e.,  the  eastern  side  of  the  present 
Haram  platform,  which  is,  or  wai!,  the  west 
bank  of  the  present  Kedron  valley.     It  is 
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difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  beeu  a 
ravine  at  all;  but  Mr.  Lewin  translates  '«>- 
called  Kedron  ravine,'  and  aeems  t«  think 
the  eipreseion  implies  that  Josepfansdid  not 
consider  the  term  '  ravine  '  quite  legitimate. 
Even  if  this  were  so,  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
designation  might  result  from  the  circum- 
stance that  what  was  once  a  ravine  had  since 
been  filled  up  by  the  Maccabeans  and  by 
Poropey.*     But  we  must  come  to  facts. 

First  of  all.  Captain  Warren  tells  us  that 
there  was  no  ravine  south  of  the  dome  of 
the  rock,  for  'the  crest  of  the  rocky  spur 
runs  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dome- 
of-Rock  platform  in  a  south-east  direction  to 
the  triple  gate  in  the  sooth  wall ;  and  at 
these  two  points,  and  in  the  line  between 
them,  the  rock  is  at  the  surface.'  Secondly, 
in  December,  186B,  when  the  displacement 
of  a  atone  by  the  rains  enabled  Captain 
Warren  to  descend  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  Haram,  he  fonnd  a  sonterrain  running 
east  and  west,  in  the  line  of  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Mosque  platform,  tlie  southern 
aide  of  it  being  scarped  rock,  on  which  the 
wall  supporting  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Mosque  platform  is  built,  but  the  rock  itaelf 
appearing  to  '  shelve  down  rapidly  to  the 
north.'  tn  the  following  month  Captain 
Warren  ventured  to  suggest  on  plan  (litho- 
graphed plan  3S)  the  poaaible  course  of  a 
valley  coming  from  the  Gate  of  the  Inspec- 
tor in  tbe  Tyropoeon,  and  running  pa.<  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Dome^if-Roek, 
out  eastward  through  the  Birket  luail  (Pool 
of  Bethesda).  The  aonterrain  may,  aa 
Captain  Warren  observes,  be  claimed  by  one 
party  as  the  ditch  on  the  northern  wall  of 
the  temple,  and  by  another  as  the  northern 
diteh  of  Antonia ;  and  the  valley — which 
owes  its  depth  in  one  part  of  its  course  to 
what  ia  donbtingly  called  a  '  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ditch' — will  of  course  be  claimed  as 
that  of  the  Asamoneans. 

It  is  thus,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  proba- 
ble that  the  ground  to  the  weat  of  that  val- 
ley which  runs  from  Damascus  Gate  consti- 
tuted the  old  town,  tbe  ipp6vpiov  of  David's 
time,  the  upper  market-place  of  the  days  of 
Josephus;  tbat  the  dome  of  the  rock  and 
the  space  to  the  south  of  it  represent  the  old 
Temple-hill;  that  to  the  north  of  this  was 
the  valley  of  the  Asamoneans;  that  between 
the  latter  and  the  valley  from  Herod's  Gate 
was  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,f  and  that 
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'  Dorth-enst  of  the  laet-named-  valley  was 
Bezctha.  The  niune  Hon  got  transferred  to 
the  Temple-hill,  or  wits  made  to  include  it, 
before  or  during  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
probably  after  the  lilling-up  of  the  ioterren- 
ing  vallej,  and  in  the  early  eeQtnriee  of  the 
Chriatian  era  was  transferred  to  the  western 
hill,  which,  after  the  Akra  was  cat  down,  was 
the  highest  hill  of  the  city.*  Certainly  there 
is  still  room  for  some  controveray  on  these. 
points,  and  Gaptun  Warren  contiibates 
something  to  the  discussion,  in  a  long  paper 
on  the  '  Comparative  Holiness  of  Monnta 
Hoa  and  Monah,'  in  which  he  argnee  that 
Zion  was  coQBidered  holy  when  the  ark  was 
there,  in  David's  time ;  that  after  the  ark 
(and  the  hotbess)  were  transferred  to  Mo- 
riah,  the  name  Zion  got  transferred  also,  and 
that  Josephus  refrains  from  using  the  term 
Zion  because  he  b  aware  of  this  confunou. 

If  the  Tyroposon  valley  extended  ^m 
Damascus  Gate  soiithwaid,  and  the  city  of 
David  was  on  the  CABtem  side  of  it,  north  of 
the  temple,  then  ttie  water  which  Heieldah 
diverted  from  its  coarse,  and  brought  down 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xKxiu  30),  and  yet  into  uie  city  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  XX.  20)  was  probably  brought  in  at 
Damascus  Gate,  and  ran  towuds  the  Kedron, 
either  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple,  or  by 
the  Maccabean  valley,  on  the'  northern  side. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  IVropceon  valley, 
outside  the  west  wall  of  the  Banun,  Captain 
Warren  has  found,  at  a  depth  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  a  rock-cut  aqueduct,  twelve  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  wide,  with  roood  rock-cat 
pools  at  intervale,  and  shafts  which  indicate 
that  pnie  water  was  drawn  from  it  As 
Hezekiah  brought  the  stream  down  from 
'the  upper  watercourse  of  Oihon,'  this  dis- 
covery nas  a  direct  beailng  on  the  question 
of  the  position  of  '  the  upper  pool,  and  of 
'  Gihon,  in  the  valley,'  where  Solomon  was 
anointed  .king ;  but  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
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shape  or  a  moon  when  homed.'  Liddell  and 
Scott  say  '  curved  on.  each  tide,  like  the  moon  \a 
its  third  quarter.  pOAout,''  bat  as  nuproc  bj  itaelf, 
1b  simplj  '  curved  or  arched,'  and  each  side  of 
the  moon  is  curved  as  roach  when  it  is  crescent 
■a  when  sibbons,  we  have  rendurod  the  t«rtu 
'  crescent-Hliaped,'  beini;  influenced  by  tlia  fact 
that  the  lYropfBon  valley  and  tliat  from  Herod's 
gate  wonld  laaWy  gvra  a,  ereecent  shape  to  the 
two  eastern  bills  which  in  his  day  were  ooe. 

•  It  BBcms  to  us  overlooked,  tliat  before  the 
Ahra  was  cut  down  )(  may  Lave  been  iiigher 
than  the  western  hill.  If  so,  it  would  bi^  the  up- 
per cUy  in  David's  time,  and  JoeepUns's  state- 
ment that  David  took  the  lower  city  and  tbe 
Akn,  would  liave  new  Hgbt  thrown  upon  it.  It 
would  tben  be  clear  that  Akra  was  coextensive 
with  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion,  and  tlie 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  upper  dty  at  this 
siege  would  be  explained. 
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Tyropoeon  has  not  been  excavated,  it  remuna 
uncertain  whether  the  water  came  in  by 
Damascus  Gate  or  Jaffa  Gate,  and  conse- 
quently what  poution  of  Son  is  favoured  by> 
the  finding  of  this  aqneduct. 

The  search  for  the  old  walls  of  the  city 
has  only  been  partially  carried  out.  Here, 
again,  we  have  Josephns's  explicit  descrip- 
tion, and  the  usual  differences  among  toe 
commentators. 

'  The  city  of  Jerussleni  was  fortified  with 
three  walls,  on  such  parts  as  were  not  eneom- 
passed  witii  nnpassaole  valleys ;  for  in  such 

placee  it  had  but  one  wall. 

The  old  wall  b^^n  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicos,  and  extended  as  far 
as  the  Xistus,  a  place  so  called,  and  tben, 
joining  to  the  Council-house,  ended  at  the 
west  cloister  of  the  temple.  Bat  if  we  go 
the  other  way  westward,  it  began  at  ue 
same  place,  and  extended  through  a  place 
called  Bethso  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essencs ; 
and  after  that  it  went  southward,  having  its 
bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  where  it 
also  bends  again  towards  the  east  at  Solo- 
mon's pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as  a  certain 
place  nnioh  they  called  Ophlas,  were  it  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple. ' 
The  second  wall  took  its  beginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  call  Gcnnath,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encom- 
passed the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
reached  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The 
banning  of  the  third  wall  was'at  the  tower 
Hippieus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the 
nortn  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  tower 
Psephinns,  and  tben  was  so  far  extended  till 
it  came  over  against  the  monuments  of  He- 
lena (which  Helena  was  Queen  of  Adiabene, 
the  daughter  of  Izates);  it  then  extended 
farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  the 
sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent 
again  at  the  tower  of  the  comer,  at  the 
monument  which  is  called  the  monament  of 
the  Fuller,  and  joined  to  the  old  wall  at  the 
ravine  called  Eedron.'* 

As  many  writers  make  the  northern  part 
of  the  first  wall  to  have  run  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate  eastward,  Captain  Warren  spent  aome 
time  in  excavating  in  the  Muristan,  a  large 
open  space  in  the  city,  the  old  burial-place 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers ;  but  he  found 
'  nothing  but  confusion  in  the  shape  of  old 
walls  running  at  one  another  in  all  directions.' 
At  Wilson's  arch,  however,  near  the  Haram 
wall,  and  nearly  due  east  from  the  Jafia 
Gate,  he  discovered  on  old  city  gateway  at  a 
great  depth.  If  we  could  find  traces  of  tiio 
tower  Hippicne  we  should  come  upon  the 
first  and  uiird  walls  tf^ther,  and  similarly 
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the  gate  Gennath'wonld  pnt  ns  on  the  Kne 
of  the  first  and  second  walls.  The  theories 
«f  some  writera  compel  them  to  pnt  Hippi- 
coi  at  the  Jafla  Gate,  where  they  think  they 
Me  it«  representative  in  the  present  Coatle  <rf 
Darid.  Bat  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fei^nsBon, 
that  the  remains  called  ^a«r  Jalud  at  the 
itorth-west  comer  of  the  city  snit  better  with 
Jose^Qs's  description.  To  this  point  Cap- 
tain Warren  has  not  yet  been  able  -to  give 
much  attention ;  but  the  B<M»lled  Qennath 
Gale  was  examined  both  by  "WiUon  and  by 
Warren,  and  pronounced  by  the  former  to 
be  of  comparatively  modem  conetniclion,  by 
the  latter  to  be  ancient,  'especiaJIy  as  ite 
■tyle  is  Roman.'  The  gate  reeta  in  made 
earth. 

The  Damascns  Gate  is  bnilt  of  two  very 
difieient  s^les  of  masonry,  one  of  them  ap- 
parently very  old ;  and  it  suits  the  views  of 
several  writers,  who  differ  as  to  the  ooaise  of 
the  first  wall,  that  tiiis  gate  and  the  portion 
of  wall  immediately  east  of  it  should  be  part 
of  the  second  wtdl  of  the  city.*  At  the 
Damascns  Gate  excavation  bTought  to  light 
'  a  very  ancient  wall  ten  feet  sis  inches  in 
thickness,  built  with  bevelled  stones  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jews'  Wailing  Place;'  but 
the  wall  would  seem  to  be  built  out  of  old 
materials,  dnce  stones  of  more  recent  date 
were  found  among  them ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  lay  a  stone  with  a  Tcmplac'a  cross 
on  it 

The  {bird  wall  has  probably  almost  or 
quite  disappeared,  for  when  Hadrian  was  re- 
erecting  toe  walls  in  aj>.  136,  he  would  not 
thmk  it  necess^  to  go  out  so  far;  the  popn- 
lation  had  diminished,  and  '  to  construct  ar- 
mour witbont,  so  disproportionate  to  the 
dinuikeu  body  within,  would  hare  been 
■imply  ridiculous.  If  any  part  of  the  third 
wall  remained,  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  at 
the  northern  part  of  the  present  east  wall ; 
but  here  eicavatioD  shows  that  there  has 
been  'no  destruction  of  extensive  buildings 
•0  far  north  as  St  Stephen's  Oate,'  that  the 
wall  itself  is  '  of  no  very  ancient  date,'  and 
that  'of  the  city  wall  to  the  east,  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  the  first  sign 
from  ^c  northern  end  of  anything  ancient 
in  i^pearance.' 

Perhaps  there  is  here  a  little  room  for 
error;  for  where  the  rock  is  high,  the  ab- 
sence of  mnch  dUbrit  may  not  imply  that 
there  has  been  no  great  destruction  of 
bnildings ;  but  simply  that  the  rubbish  has 
found  its  way  to  the  valleys  or  was  not  suf- 
fered to  accumulate. 

Sonth  of  the  Haram  wall,  the  hill,  which 
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is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  small  vegetable 
gardens,  in  terraces  of  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
must  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with 
houses,  for  every  shaft  sunk  brought  to  light 
remains  of  buildintm,  dntius,  scarped  and  cut 
rock,  and  antiquities  of  various  dates,  A 
CBvem  cut  out  of  the  rock,  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  a  dyer's  shop  and  afterwards  a 
stAble,  while  early  Christian  glass  and  potte- 
ry was  found  in  a  drain  above  it  Tradition 
relates  that  St  James  was  cast  over  the  outer 
wall  of  the  temple  enclosure,  and  that  'a 
fuller  took  the  club  with  which  be  pressed 
the  clothes,  and  bronght  it  down  on  the 
bead  of  the  just  one.'  His  hill  is  frequent- 
ly identified  witb  Ophel,  where  Jotbam  and 
Manasseh  built  (3  Chron,  ixvii,  8 ;  xxxiii. 
14;  Neh.  iii  26,  2?;  xl  21),  though  whe- 
ther Ophel  referred  to  the  whole  of  the  swell- 
ing hill  or  to  a  tumour-like  tower  in  some 
part  of  it  was  not  certain.*  In  this  district 
Warren  has  discovered  a  massive  wall,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  thick,  which  abute 
on  the  Haram  wall  (but  does  not  bond  into 
it)  at  a  point  twelve  feet  six  inches  west  of 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram,  which 
rum  first  of  all  aiz^  feet  due  south,  and 
then  takes  a  bend  to  the  south-west,  in  which 
direction  it  runa  for  700  feet,  and  then  ends 
abruptly.  The  wall  is  still  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the  rock  is  scarped 
for  thirty  feet  below  it,  while  solid  towers 
of  mason^  aro  found  at  intervals  along  its 
course.  This  discovery  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  those  who  bring  the 
south  wall  of  the  city  up  from  Siloam,  and 
make  it  join  the  third  wall  at  a  point  600 
feet  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pre- 
sent Haram,  and  therefore  more  than  SOO 
feet  from  the  point  where  this  wall  abuts. 
The  curious  rock-out  connection  which  War- 
ren found  between  the  Tirgin's  Fount  and 
a  shaft  opening  from  Ophel,  would  seem  to 
be  a  device  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  with  water,  m  a  secret  way  ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  work  of  Henekioh,  and 
possibly  being  of  the  same  date. 

A  qnestion  of  paramount  interest  is  the 
nte  of  the  successive  temples  of  Solomon, 
Zembabel  and  Herod.  It  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  the  temple  stood  on  that  bill 
which  we  call  Moriah,  and  within  the  pre- 
sent sacred  uea ;  but  while  Josephns  de- 
scribes it  asa  square  of  600  feet  (I  stadium), 
in  the  side,  the  dimensions  of  the  Haram 
are,  according  to  Catherwood,  1,S20  feet  on 
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the  esst  ude,  1,617  feet  on  the  west,  1,020 
OD  the  Dortb,  and  932  od  the  south.  The 
way  being  thua  ©pen  for  conjecturo,  we  have 
had  the  usual  (tifforencea  of  opiuion,  and 
the  temple  haa  been  vanously  placed  at  the 
euuth-wost  an^,  the  centre  of  the  area,  the 
southern  }kalf  of  the  area,  the  northern  half, 
or  baa  even  been  made  coincident  with 
the  entire  Haram.  A  few  ahafta  and  galle- 
riea  would  probably  settle  this  question, 
and  in  showing  us  the  fonndabons  of 
the  temple,  give  us  the  key  to  most  of  the 
old  topography ;  bat  unfortunately  the  re- 
servation made  by  the  Turkish  GoTemment 
has  compelled  Captain  Warren  to  labour 
only  outside  the  encloenre.  Still,  as  there 
was  reason  to  tiiiuk  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Haram  walls  or  angles  might  coineide  in 
position  with  those  of  tiie  temple,  tliere  was 
room  for  discoreiy  by  exterior  examinatioi). 
The  theoiy  of  Catherwood  and  of  De 
VogiKi,  Uuit  the  whole  of  the  area  belonged 
to  ^e  temple,  may  he  dismUeed  as  being 
incongisteut  with  the  measurements  of  Jose- 

fihns.  The  discovery  of  tbb  transTerse  val- 
ey  and  of  the  prolongation  of  the  valley 
from  Herod's  Gate  appear  to  be  fatal  to 
Williams's  view,  that  the  temple  stood  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Haram  and  stretched 
^  across  it 

A  favourite  theory  is  that  of  FerguMcm, 
Lewin,  and  others,  that  the  temple  occupied 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  area,  its  south 
and  west  walls  coinciding  with  those  of  the 
Haram  for  a  distance  of  000  feet  from  the 


west  angle  is  the  only  right  angle  of  the 
present  walls,  that  some  of  the  stones  exist- 
ing in  that  psrt  of  the  wall  to-day  are  so 
imtnunse  as  to  justify  Josephus's  description 
of  atones  '  immovable  for  all  time '  and  that 
the  spring  s^nes  of  an  arch  discovered  by 
Robinson  in  the  western  wall,  commencing 
about  forty  feet  from  the  south-west  angle, 
would  be  in  the  centre  of  t^a  gi^  Stoa 
Basilica  of  the  temple.  This  dbister,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  historian,  was  on  the 
Bontfa  wall,  overhauling  the  valley,  and  com- 
municated by  steps  with  the  upper  city.* 
The  ardi  of  Robinson  was  often  assumed  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series,  and  '  Robinson 's 
brii^e  or  viaduct '  was  attributed  by  Lewin 
to  Solomon,  and  identified  as  that  which 
was  broken  away  by  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  in  Pompey's  timef .  Signor  Pierotti 
had  scratched  up  a  few  feet  of.  earth,  and 
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not  finding  any  trace  of  a  pier,  declared  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a  bridge.  The 
axcavatioua  of  Cq>t  Warren  have  shown 
that  the  eoath-west  angle  of  the  Haraia  is 
buried  for  about  ninety  feet,  while  in  the 
Tyropceon  valley  the  rock  from  the  weatem 
aide  rather  rises  than  falls  until  it  is  within 
SOO  feet  of  t^e  sanctuary  wall,  and  then 
shelves  down  very  rapidly.  The  actual  pier 
of  an  arch  has  been  discovered,  with  three 
courses  of  stones  i»  *i(u,  twelve  feet  two 
inches  in  thiokness,  commeQciog  at  forty-cne 
feet  six  inches  from  the  wall,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  span  assigned  by  Robinsuo. 
The  length  of  the  spring-stones  is  given  bv 
Wilson  as  fifty  feet,  and  the  pier  is  found  to 
measure  fifty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  bas 
its  northern  end  eighty-nine  feet  from  the 
Bouth-west  angle,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  spring  stones.  The  stones  of  the  pier 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  south- 
west angle,  and  presumably  of  the  same 
age ;  but  the  inference  that  they  are  there- 
fore of  the  ago  of  Solomon  is  checked  by 
the  next  discovery.  Stretching  between  the 
pier  and  the  sanctuary  wall  is  a  pavement,  on 
which  aome  of  the  fallen  vonsaoira  of  the 
arch  are  resdng,  but  underneath  the  pave- 
ment M-e  twenty-three  feet  of  dibrit,  cover- 
ing two  older  voussoira,  which  have  crushed 
into  the  arched  roof  of  an  aqueduct  which 
may  be  older  still — the  aqaeduct  previously 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Hezeklah. 
These  historical  strata  seem  to  yield  evi- 
dence as  follows : — 

1,  The  winding  rock-cut  aqueduct  was 
constructed. 

2.  The  west  Haram  wall  was  afterwards 
built,  the  aqueduct  arched  over,  and  a  bridge 
thrown  across  from  the  Haram  area  to  £e 
western  side  of  the  valley. 

8.  The  arch  of  the  bridge  fell  (two  vous- 
soira still  remain),  smsshing  in  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aqueduct 

4.  Debris  began  to  fill  up  the  valley,  a 
pavement  was  constructed  upon  it,  which 
still  remains,  about  twenty  feet  abo«e  the 
top  of  the  aqueduct;  and  shafts  were  con- 
structed at  intervals  from  the  pavement 
down  to  the  aqueduct,  in  order  to  obtain 
water  readily.     Another  arch  was  built. 

6.  The  arch  fell,  and  now  rests  upon  the 
pavement 

6.  BibrU  began  to  fill  up  the  valley  over 
the  fallen  arch,  the  pier  of  which  standing 
out  was  removed,  all  except  the  three  lowest 


7.  Houses  were  built  on  a  level  twenty 
feet  above  the  pavement 

8.  These  houses  fell  into  niin  and  the  dh- 
Iris  accumulated  to  its  present  level,  viz., 
forty-five  feet  above  the  pavement. 
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No  remmns  of  any  Beoond  arch  of  the 
^opposed  viaduct  have  been  found ;  but 
Ihiee  arches  with  a  stiurcaM  to  west  woold 
bave  sufficed  to  bridKC  the  rotf,  and  there 
does  exist  a  colonnade  in  rains  in  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  Bohinson'R  arch.  It  is 
part  of  the  viev  which  places  the  temple  at 
the  south-west  angle,  that  the  three  other 
gst«8  and  roadways  mentioned  by  Josephue 
13  connecting  its  west  ude  with  the  city  and 
snbnrbs*  should  be  traceable  between  Rob- 
Idbod's  arch  and  a  Point  600  feet  from  the 
E«nth-wcst  angle.  The  first  of  these  gates 
—apparently  the  most  northcra — '  led  to  the 
kin^s  palace,  and  went  to  a  passage  over 
the  intermediate  valley.'  It  ia  remarkable 
that  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the 
soDth-west  angle  we  have  a  cauaeway  which 
croBses  the  vaUey,  while  from  this  point  the 
vestem  wall  no  longer  follows  the  same  di- 
rection, hnt  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward. 
This  caa^eway  commences  with  an  arch 
neai^as  lai^  as  Robinson's,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  of  the  United  States,  measnred 
hy  Captain  Wilaon,  and  known  as  Wilson's 
arch.  This  arch  is  now  foand  to  be  in  a 
perfect  condition  and  elevated  120  feet 
abore  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  while 
the  causeway  to  west  is  a  succession  of 
vaults  on  vaults,  find  is  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  rock.  The  passage — the  way  to 
the  king's  palace — has  ^so  apparently  come 
to  light  in  the  form  of  a  secret  tunnel,  which, 
has  been  traced  westward  for  S60  feet,  at 
which  point  it  is  under  the  bouse  of  Joseph 
EfiiEndi,  and  is  used  aa  a  cistern. 

Of  the  two  intermediate  gates,  the  south- 
em  should  be  by  calculation  364  feet  from 
the  sonth-west  angle  of  the  Haram  area; 
and  at  S70  feet  there  is  in  the  Haram  wall 
an  enormous  lintel,  which  was  first  brought 
prominently  into  notice  in  this  century  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  in  his  'City  of  the  Qreat 
Ebg.'  The  bottom  of  the  lintel  is  five 
feet  five  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
^und,  and  Warren  has  ascertained  that  the 
^U  ia  about  thirty  feet  below  the  lintel, 
while  the  road  iqi  to  it  aeems  to  have  been 
by  a  causeway  latsed  forty-«x  feet  above 
the  rock.  We  have,  then,  in  the  weatem 
portion  of  the  Haram  wall  two  bridges  and 
one  gate ;  bat  ^e  most  perseveriug  seuch 
iiaa  not  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
wy  second  gate  between  the  two  bridges. 
Moreover,  the  spring  of  Wilson's  arch  is 
seven  feet  above  that  of  Bobinson,  it«  pier 
is  for  the  first  nineteen  feet  built  up  of 
rough  blocks  (that  of  Robinson's  of  smooth 
stones),  and  the  voussoirs  are  of  a  style  said 
tn  be  of  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  em- 
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pire ;  though,  like  the  more  southern  arch, 
it  Bf>pears  to  have  bad  a  predeceesor  on  the 
same  spot 

Of  the  new  evidence  furnished  by  the  ex- 
plorations,  the  balance  seems,  after  ail,  to 
tell  Bgtunst  the  soutb-west  angle  as  the  site 
of  tfae  temple,  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  original  bed  of  ihe  Tyropoeon  val- 
ley comea  out  through  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  soutb-west 
anglo;  and  it  is  only  stating  the  fact  in 
other  words  to  say  that  for  sixty  feet  the 
south  wall  ia  carried  up  the  slope  of  the 
modera  Mount  Tioa.  In  the  other  direction, 
if  we  measure  ofi'  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west angle,  to  find  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  tem|^,  the  wall  at  that  point  reels  on 
the  highest  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  is 
not  cut  by  the  south  front  at  all.  An  ex- 
amin^on  of  the  lith(^^phed  plan.  No.  14, 
makes  such  a  poaitiou  seem  an  unlikely  one 
for  the  original  wall ;  for  it  would  be  more 
like  building  in  the  valley  than  on  the  hill, 
would  take  more  material,  and  be  destitute 
of  symmetry.  Next,  the  rock-cut  aqueduct 
running  down  the  Tyropmon  has  one  of  ite 
pools  naif  cut  through  by  the  west  wall ; 
and  the  north  part  of  the  aqueduct,  roofed 
with  flat  slabs,  appears  to  be  older  than  the 
south,  which  is  vauhed  ;  everjtiiirg  favour- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  aqueduct  origi- 
nally followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and 
that  when  the  wall  was  biult  the  part  of  the 
aqueduct  lying  outside  of  it  was  left  intact, 
and  new  lines  of  arched  passage  built  to 
connect  the  older  portiona.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  aqaedoct  b  of  pre-Solomonian  age, 
the  west  waU  was  no  part  of  Solomon's 
Temple  at  least,  though  it  may  have  been 
included  in  Herod's. 

Add  to  ^  this,  that  &e  stones  at  the 
south-west  angle  resemble  those  at  the  ucnth- 
east,  and  that  a  temple  in  the  south-west 
angle  would  not  face  due  east,  and  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  position  is  by  no 
means  conclusive. 

The  courses  of  stone  in  die  south  wall 
usually  mn  from  three  feet  six  inches  to 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  hewbt ;  hut  between 
the  Double  tiate  and  the  Triple  Gate  there 
is  a  course  described  by  Captain  Wilson, 
from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet  one  inch 
high.  Captain  Warren  found  that  this 
course,  with  aome  breaks,  ia  continued  to 
the  Bonth-east  angle,  and  Uienoe  rans  north 
along  the  east  wall  for  twenty-four  feet 
The  length  of  this  cowaa  in  the  south  wall 
is  600  feet;  and  the  coincidence  of  this 
number  with  the  measurement  of  the  temple 
cloisters,  is  enough  to  suggest  that  we  mav 
here  have  a  clue,  especially  since,  through 
the  rising  ground  under  the  Triple  Gate, 
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this  is  the  firet  couree  of  BtoDes  which  conld 
be  carried  aniiiterniptedk  through  from 
east  to  vest.  Captain  Warren,  KiUowiog 
this  cine,  not  only  fonnd,  after  hnmerouii 
examioationB  undergronnd,  that  a  perpendt- 
cnlar  droppied  from  the  moet  westeriy  stone 
of  this  course  wosld  pretty  well  divide  the 
wall  into  two  parts  of  cGfierent  character,  but 
that  the  rough  atonea  to  the  west  of  this  line 
resemble  those  at  the  nortb-eaat  angle,  thus 
far  favouring  the  concLu^on  that  tliese  were 
the  parts  added  by  Herod.* 

The  Triple  Gate  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
six  feet  course  of  stones,  thus  agreeing  with 
the  description  of  Josephus,  that  the  souA 
front  of  the  temple  had  '  gates  in  its  mid- 
dle,' an  expression  which  some  have  tried 
to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of  the  Hul- 
dah  and  Triple  Gates,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  angles  and  from  one  another, 
or  have  construed  as  applying  to  the  Huldah 
Qate  alone,  which  is,  however,  365  feet  from 
the  south-woat  angle. 

Under  the  Triple  Gate  the  rock,  as  already 
stated,  is  highest,  and  notwitbstanding  that 
the  elope  is  greater  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west,  there  would  Ukua  he  an  appearance  of 
symmetry  in  the  wall  which  it  contd  not 
have  if  standing  entirely  west  of  the  Triple 
Gate.  It  is  worth  notice  tdeo  that  at  the 
Huldah  Gate,  where,  on  this  view,  the  tem- 
ple would  terminate  to  west,  the  wall  of  the 
city,  coming  np  from  the  south,  now  abnta, 
indicating  that  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Haram  is  less  ancient  than  the  original  city 
w^  at  this  part,  and  the  city  wall  lem 
ancient  than  the  sonth  Haram  wall  east  of 
Hnldah  Gate. 

Again,  the  wi^l  of  Ophel,  which  com- 
mences at  the  south-east  angle,  and  thus 
favours  the  view  we  are  considering,  runs 
dxty  feet  sonth|  then  100  feet  sonthr-west, 
and'  terminates  abruptly  at  a  point  ueariy 
due  Bouth  of  Hnldah  Gate  (see  lithographic 
plan.  No.  80),  to  which,  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible, its  return  course  may  have  run.  Even 
Feigusson'e  argument  for  the  south-west 
angle — that  the  soutji  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  Hoaqne  of  Omar 
Tuns  parallel  to  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  and  for 
a  length  of  000  feet — is  nearly  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  south-east  angle ;  and  Lewin's 
argument  that  Josephns'a  trvXat  ita.T&  fUao 
must  refer  to  a  double  doorway,  and  there- 
fore to  the  preeent  Huldah  Gate,  is  balanced 
by  Warren's  discovery  that  or^pnally  the 
so-cf^led  Triple  Gate  was  a  double  tunnel. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  sub-structures 
known  as  Solomon's  stables,  in  the  south- 
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east  comer  of  the  Haram,  are  of  too  slight 
a  con&tmcljon  to  boar  the  cloisters  of  the 
temple,  and  too  modem,  as  well  as  to» 
slight ;  *  but  the  floor  of  these  vaulta  is  on  ■ 
level  with  the  six  feet  coone  of  stones  pre- 
viously mentioned — above  which  level  few 
stones  remain  in  titu — and  any  previooB 
sub-structures  would  not  have  sorviTed  the 
destmction  of  the  east  and  sonth  retaining 
walls.  Between  the  Triple  Gate  and  Ihe 
south-east  angle  is  the  postern  known  as  the 
Single. Gate,  with  ite  uU  on  a  level  with  the 
sill  of  the  Triple  Gate,  but  itaelf  of  modem 
construction.  Below  this  gate,  and  below 
the  vaults  witliin  the  Haram,  at  this  comer, 
Warren  discovered  a  passage  for  carrying 
into  the  Kedron  some  liquid,  and  yet  whollj' 
distinct  from  the  water  channels  onder  Uie 
Triple  Gate.  Unde^pvund  Jerusalem  so 
abounds  in  aqueducts  and  passages  tliat  it 
would  not  be  of  much  force  to  ni^e  that  this 
channel  conveyed  the  blood  from  the  altar: 
yet  the  suggestion  may  be  set  against  any 
similar  one  in  farour  oi  another  site. 

finally,  on  this  point,  at  the  south-east 
angle,  wliich  some  had  thought  to  be  modern, 
the  fouudationB  are  aboat  eighty  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  the  stones  are  in  titu,  and  some 
of  them  have  Fhcenician  masons'  marks 
painted  and  chiselled  on  them.  That  the 
stones  are  in  ntu  is  proved  by  the  circuia- 
stance  that  a  small  depth  of  dibrit,  which 
had  been  shovelled  away  to  make  room  for 
the  lowest  tier,  still  remains  close  by, 
and  has  its  layers  sloping  inuarda.  That 
tbe  wall  is  ancient  is  thought  to  be  evidenced 
by  the  FhtBiucian  cliaracterB,  which  seem 
certainly  to  point  to  pre-Roman  times,  and 
possibly  to  the  time  when  Solomon  engaged 
tJie  workmen  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
build  the  temple. 

Still,  neither  is  the  evidence  conclusive 
here.  While  the  stones  at  the  north-east 
angle  differ  from  those  at  the  south-east, 
and  there  are  several  breaks  and  irr^^ulari- 
Ues  in  the  masonry  of  the  east  wall,  Ph<Biu- 
dan  marks— though  too  much  blurred  to  be 
deciphered — are  found  at  the  north-east 
angle  also ;  the  south-east  angle  is  not  a 
right  angle,  hnt  measures  92  de^.  5  mio.  at 
the  surface,  and  92  deg.  26  min.  at  the 
foundation;  at  106  feet  from  the  comer 
there  is  a  break  in  tlie  character  of  tbe 
masonry ;  only  the  first  120  feet  of  wall  are 
'  I  the  same  stnught  line,  and  then  there  is 
bend  to  the  north-easL 

The  platform,  called  the  Haram  area,  is 
neu-ly  on  one  level  all  over,  and  near  its 
centre  ia  a  second  platfomi,  about  eighteen 
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ftA  lugher,  on  which  stands  the  Moeqae  of 
Onuff,  covering  the  Sskhra,  or  B«cred  rock  of 
the  Mahometane,  which  mennirea  Axty  feet 
by  fifty  or  fift^-five,  and  b  Hud  by  them  to 
be  a  mOTsel  of  Paradise.  Thrapp  and  Fal- 
coner nippoee  it  to  be  the  rock  or  part  of  the 
rock  on  which  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  Fer- 
gnssoD  maintains  it  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
over  which  Conrtontine  boilt  a  ohorch,  and 
Professor  WiUis  identifies  it  with  the  thresh- 
isg-fioor  of  Aranoah,  and  therefore  with  the 
ute  of  the  temple.  As  thia  rock  is  the  highest 
point  of  Konnt  Moriah,  and  contains  a  care 
with  an  opening  to  a  deeper  recess  which 
has  not  been  explored,  it  was  snre  thns  to 
sorest  itfielf  as  uie  place  of  the  ahar  whence, 
acceding  to  the  Talmnd,  the  blood  and 
oSsl  of  the  sacrifices  were  drained  off  to  the 
Kedron.  As  eicavationB  have  not  been 
pennitted  witjiin  the  sacred  area,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  pat  this  theory  to  any  t«t ; 
DOT  con  Warren's  accidental  discovery  of 
Mot^muns  along  .the  northern  edge  of  the 
[datform,  and  of  a  natural  or  artificial  ditch 
crossing  beyond  ita  north-west  oomer,  be 
considered  as  settling  the  point  either  way. 
It  msy  be  worth  a  thought  that  the  sommit 
of  Moriah  may  have  heen  a  *  high  place ' 
for  heathen  worship  before  it  occurred  to 
Dsrid  to  bnild  a  temple  for  God;  that  on 
that  Terr  account  it  would  perhaps  be  avoided 
by  the  onilders  of  the  temple ;  and  that  if 
Arannsh  worshipped  on  any  high  place  at 
all,  hb  threshing~no<»  would  not  be  on  the 
same  spot 

Captain  Warren  is  never  forward  to 
theorise,  bat  as  a  provisional  hypothesis 
dnring  his  earlier  excavations  he  favoured 
tii«  south-east  angle  as  the  probable  site  of 
the  temple;  and  now,  after  three  or  Four 
years  of  investigation,  while  he  has  oome  to 
no  conc1u»on,  he  inclines  to  a  position 
neariy  coincident  with  the  Dome-of-Bock 
pbtform.  As  Josephus  states  the  stones  in 
Solomon's  C1oist«r — the  eastern  side  of  the 
temple — to  have  been  twenty  cubits  long 
mi  six  cnbits  high,  and  Warren  has  not 
foand  any  stones  of  these  dimensions  at  any 
point  ^hen  be  ha*  explored,  he  naturally 
thinln  tiie  doister  may  be  in  the  part  he 
has  not  explored,  vie,  a  spaoe  of  600  feet 
between  the  Oolden  Gate  and  the  south-east 
^gle,  wbere  a  wide  Mahometan  cemetery 
makes  operations  very  difficult 


ippwTB  to  suit  eiactly.  It  has  the  valley  to 
Ibe  north ;  it  has  the  raised  platform  of  the 
d<Hae  of  the  rock,  which  is  just  abont  the 
hagbt  of  tbs  inner  court  d>ove  the  outer ;  it 
ku  the  unexplored  eoo  f  eet  of  waU  south  of 
tfa«  Golden  Qste,  and  overlooking  the  Kedron. 
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But  itwill  be  asked,  "What  about  the  south- 
east an^e,  with  its  aub-structure-s  and  its  walls, 
with  PhceuiQian  characters  inscribed  tbercon  f" 
I  think  it  was  Solomon's  palace.' 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  is  to  improve  our  know- 
ledge di  Jewish  archteology,  abont  which  we 
have  known  next  to  nothing.  The  discover- 
ies in  Assyria  show  ns  what  may  be  expect- 
ed;  'for  not  only  have  we  been  able  (says 
Mr,  Layard)  through  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Henry  RawHuson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  otiiers 
(Mr.  Lsyard  might  have  added  his  own 
name),  to  read  their  written  history,  and 
trace  their  connection  with  other  nations  and 
ntcea,  bat  by  the  aid  of  the  sculptures  we  can 
almost  learn  the  details  of  the  private  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Assyrian  people — their 
dresa,  their  arms,  and  theii  religious  cere- 
monies.' If  «milar  discoveries  could  be 
made  in  Palestine,  the  greatest  light  would 
be  thrown  upon  die  poUtical  and  d<nDeBtic 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  most  important 
illtutrations  of  the  Iloly  Scripturee  would 
be  obtained.  Such  discoveries  ue  indeed 
considered  unlikely,  since  the  Jewbh  law 
forbade  the  repreaentation  of  ^e  human 
form  in  sculpture  or  painting  ;  but  the  Jews 
did  not  always  scrupulously  observe  their 
law ;  beudos  which,  the  objection  does  not 
relate  to  the  discovery  of  pottery,  glass, 
coins,  metal  work,  remains  of  architectnie, 
AoL  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the 
Ic^^endary  golden  throne  of  King  Solomon, 
with  its  eagles,  and  lions,  and  doves,  has 
not  been  found,  and  the  sceptres  of  Ute 
Ungs  of  Judah  and  Israel  have  not  even 
been  sewched  for  by  the  explorers ;  more- 
over, most  of  their  l^onr  has  been  expend- 
ed in  uncovering  massive  stmctures,  which 
cannot  be  brought  home;  yet  itiU,  when 
Mr.  Macgregor  returned  from  Jerusalem^  he 
brought  wiUi  him  nine  cases  of  objects  inci- 
dentally lighted  npon  by  the  ezcavaton,  and 
in  the  sommer  of  1869  the  Society  was  i^te 
to  open  a  Mneeum  of  Falestinean  Antiqui- 
ties. The  collection  included  tamps,  pottery, 
glass,  coins,  wwxhis,  tesselated  pavemept, 
•cidptnre,  sarcophagi,  geological  specimeoa, 
and  a  collection  of  stone  weights ;  besides 
photographs,  and  tracings,  maps,  and  models. 
Three  glass  lunps,  of  curious  oonstruction, 
with  several  bngs  of  red  pottery,  and  a 
cooking  dish,  gliued  inside,  were  found  in 
the  rock-cut  chambers  and  passages  leading 
from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  up  trough  the 
hill  bf  Ophel.  Tho  whole  oi  the  ground' of 
Ophel,  between  the  south  Earam  wall  end 
the  Fool  of  Siloam,  has  been  built  over,  apd 
lamps  of  a  particular  ^e  have  been  found 
there — two  of  them  with  Greek  inscriptions 
— and  in  no  case  has  any  known  Arabic 
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pottery  been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  nt 
the  Birket  Israil — so-called  Pool  of  BethesdA, 
wlicre  "Warren  dug  through  thirty-five  feet 
of  rubbUb,  and  brougbt  up  a  piece  of  the 
concrete  bottom — the  pottery  is  tot^ly  diffe- 
rent. It  is  in  many  cases  highly  glazed, 
and  has  patterns  on  it,  and  when  it  is  nn- 
Qflazed  it  has  bands  of  red  or  brown,  or 
other  marks,  ven-  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Hpecimens  of  pottery  fonnd  at  Athens 
and  Melos ;  and  yet  among  this  there  came 
to  light  two  pieces  of  glazed  jars  with  raised 
Arabic  or  Caflc  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
being  the  usual  invocation  to  Allah. 

Borne  of  the  potteiy  found  is  older  than 
the  sonth-east  portion  of  the  Haram  wall,  for 
on  the  rock  there  rests  an  accnmnlation  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  a  clay  mould,  which, 
from  its  slope,  appears  to  have  been  cut 
tbtongh  for  toe  purpose  of  laying  the  stones 
on  a  solid  fonndation,  and  this  clay  abounds 
in  pottery,  broken  into  fragments.  The 
rock  at  the  south-east  angle  is  very  soft  for 
the  first  two  or  three  feet  of  depth,  and  at 
Ihree  feet  to  the  east  of  the  angle- a  hole 
was  found  scooped  out  of  it,"  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  one  foot  In  depth,  in  which  was  a 
tittle  earthenware  jar,  standing  upright,  as 
though  it  had  been  purposely  placed  there. 
Warren  suggested  at  tlie  time  (February, 
1866)  that  the  purpose  may  have  been  re- 
lifpons  or  siiperstitious,  and  that  in  snch 
CMS*  inscriptions  might  be  found  upon  the 
pottery,  if  the  jare  were  properly  cleaned. 
The  anf^eshon  has  borne  frait  in  his  own 
experience.  Among  the  fragments  of  pot> 
tery  which  for  a  depth  of  tSoit  two  inches 
covers  the  rich  loam  overlying  the  rock  at 
the  Bouth-east  angle  some  handles  of  jars 
were  observed  to  have  a  stamp  on  theni,  and 
on  this  account  some  specimens  were  col- 
lected. After  his  return  to  England,  in 
1870,  Captidn  Warren,  getting  Uieso  out, 
and  dusting  the  mud  off  them,  observed 
Phoanician  letters,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  read  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Mu- 
souni,  as  lemeUk  Zepka  (to  the  kingZcpha), 
tali  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
Hoabite  stone,  of  which  alt  the  world  has 
heard.  The  significance  of  this  discovery 
wtll  be  better  understood  after  we  have 
aidered  that  of  the  Moabite  stone  itself. 

llie  palec^japhical  results  achieved  by  the 
Paletrtine  Exploration  Fund,  when  viewed  by 
the  side  of  the  many  and  varied  works  ii 
other  departments,  may  seem  to  be  small 
but  Mr.  Deutsch,  when  speaking  at  Oxford,' 
was  not  wrong  in  desiring  his  hearers  to 
count  the  latter,  but  to  weigh  the  former. 
In  a  minaret  near  Nablns,  iramnrcd  upside 

"  See  Athenmum,  June  lltfa,  1870. 
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down,  ia  an  inscribed  slab  that  once  be- 
longed to  a  synagogue,  which,  thongb  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aeen  by  Robin- 
son, was  copied  by  Shultz  in  1 844,  and  pub- 
lished by  Rodiger;  and  again  copied  by 
Wildenbruck,  and  published  by  Blan.  Fi- 
nally, in  1S60,  it  was  copied  and  explained 
by  Kosen,  whose  work  left  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors far  behind.  Yet  even  he  does  not 
give  all  the  characters,  nor  are  they  eo  accu- 
rately reproduced  as  would  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  case  of  the  oldest 
known  Samaritan  monument ;  nor  has  he 
been  able  more  than  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  tablet, 
A  photograph,  taken  under  Captain  Wilson, 
has  rendered  everything  clear,  and  it  tnms 
out  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  decipherer  is  necessarily 
placed,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  perceire 
certain  marks  on  the  stone  itself  which  are 
quite  clear' in  the  photograph.  The  tablet 
itself  exhibits  ten  lines,,  the  first  eight  of 
which  contain  the  Ten  Commandments,  ac- 
cording to  the  Samaritan  recension,  in  an 
abbreviated  form,  Tlie  ninth  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Samaritan  interpola- 
tion aft«r  die  Ten  Coram  an  dments  (from 
Dent  xxviL  2 — 7;  and  ix.  80) — 'And  it 
shall  bo  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over 

Jordan    ....    on  Mount  Oerizhu 

and  thow  shall  build  Ihert  an  altar  unto  tht 
Lwd  tky  Ood.'  The  last  line  cont«ns  tbe 
formula  from  Bxodus,  of  frequent  use  in  Sa- 
maritan worship,  viz.,  'Arise,  O  Lord;  re- 
turn, 0  Lord  I  '•  Another  photogtaph  gives 
the  famous  inscription  on  the  lintel  of  a 
ruined  synagogue  at  Kefr  Birini,  in  Galilee, 
with  greater  clearness  than  is  represented  in 
M.  Renan's  lithograph,  taken  from  a  cast,  and 
is  even  clearer  than  the  original  itself,  cer- 
tain blurred  characters  of  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  distinjnish  on  the  gluing 
white  surface.  The  gist  of  the  inscription  is 
a  prayer  for  '  peace  upon  this  place  and  all 
the  places  of  Israel,'  and  an  indication  of  the 
builder's  name.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
dozens  of  inscriptions  have  been  copied — in 
the  north  of  Palestine  by  Wilson ;  at  Jerash 
and  in  the  Lebanon  by  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
Haram  area  and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Palmer.  Ancient  characters  have  been  fer- 
reted out,  and  copied  from  the  walls  of 
Sidon ;  and  a  seal,  bearing  the  inscription, 
'  Haggai,  eon  of  Sbebani^,'  and  dating  as 
far  back  as  tbe  Maccabean  period,  has  been 
found  under  tbe  buried  pavement  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram, 

The  red-paint  characters  at  the  south-cast 
angle  of  tbe  Haiam  were  examined  by  Mr. 

*  AtAenaum,  Jane  11th,  187l>. 
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Deotscb  on  the  spot,  and  pronomicod  to  be 
parti;  letters,  partly  numerals,  and  partly 
special  masoua'  or  quoirj  signs.  Some  of 
tnem  were  rect^nisable  at  once  as  well- 
Imowa  PIueniciaD  characters ;  others,  hitherto 
unknown  in  Phoenician  epigraphy,  Ur. 
Deatach  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  identify  on  absolatelv  nndonbted  an- 
tique Phcenician  structares  in  Syria,  si^ch  as 
the  [ffimiUre  sub-structures  of  the  harbour 
at  Sidon.  Similar  marks  at  the  north-east 
angle  afford  e'vidence  that  the  stones  of  the 
Haram  wall  were  eh^cd  at  the  qaarry,  iaas- 
mnch  as  the  punt  in  one  instance  has  mn, 
aod  the  trickling  is  upwards  with  reference  to 
the  present  position  of  the  etone.  Evidence 
to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by  the  mar^- 
nal  dn^te,  which  present  no  appearance  of 
pattern  or  design  when  the  wall  is  regarded 
aa  a  whole,  but  only  when  each  stone  is 
taken  by  itself. 

The  paleograpbic  diecovaiy  of  paramount 
interest  is  that  of  the  Moabite  stone,  with  a 
memorial  inscription  in  what  is  known  to 
scholais  OS  the  '  Pha^nician '  character,  and 
belonging,  there  b  little  doubt,  to  the  first 
half  of  Uie  ninth  century  b.c.  Id  August, 
1 866,  the  Bev.  F.  A.  Klein,  a  Praauan  des- 
man, in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  a 
jonmej  from  es-Salt  to  Kerak,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  shown  this  monument  at 
I>hib&ji  near  Amon,  the  old  border  of  Moab. 
The  stone  was  lying  amoi^  the  minn,  per- 
fectly free  and  exposed  to  view,  the  inscrip- 
tion uppermost,  and  was  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Klein  ascertained  it  to  De  one 
metre  thirteen  centimetres  in  height,  seventy 
centimetres  in  breadth  and  thirty-five  in 
thickness,  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower 
corners,*  and  containing  thiity-foar  lines  of 
writing.  Circumstances  prevented  his  copy- 
ing more  than  'a  few  words  bom  sevenl 
line*  at  random ;'  and  when  afterwards  M. 
Clermont-Ganncau,  of  the  French  Consalate 
at  Jenisalem,  Captain  Warren,  of  the  Pales- 
tine JEzploratlon  Fond,  and  others,  interested 
themselves  to  obtain  'squeezes,'  the  Arabs 
resented  the  action  of  foreigners,  quarreUed 
among  themselves,  and  lighting  a  fire  about 
the  stone  poured  water  on  it  and  broke  it  to 
pieces.  An  Arab  employed  by  M.  Ganneau, 
who  when  the  quarrel  arose  was  engaged  in 
taking  a  squeeze,  tore  off  the  wet  impression 
in  rags,  and  springing  on  his  hone  managed 


•  The  Qaarterly  Statement  of  PalMtlne  Ex- 
plontlon  Fand,  No.  V.,  foUowioK  M.  Qauneftu, 
wUose  infomuition  was  at  flrst  defldeiit,  rapie- 
is  rounded  at  the  topindBquared 


to  escape,  though  not  without  a  spearwonnd 
in  his  1^.  Through  the  energy  of  Captain 
Warren  and  M.  Oanneau  better  equeeees 
were  afterwards  obtained  of  the  larger  frag- 
ments, and  at  a  later  date  the  fragments 
themselves  came  to  hand,  so  that  of  1,000 
letters  which  it  is  estimated  the  stone  con- 
tained, 669  have  been  recovered. 

While  the  materials  remain  imperfect,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  translation 
of  the  inscription,  though  various  attempts 
have  been  made.  M.  Ganneau's  second 
translation  of  June,  1S70,  differs  widely 
bom  that  which  he  put  forth  five  months 
previously ;  but  then  his  only  copy  of  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  the  stone  was  cert^n  torn  n^ 
ilambeaiue  frifet  tt  chiffonniti),  and  his  "me- 
thod of  procedure  with  the  fragments  of  the 
stone  is  thus  described : — '  La  plus  grande 
partie  de  cee  morceaux,  m^me  les  plus,  mi- 
nimes,  pent  gtre  mise  en  place  facilement,  en 
tenant  compte  de  la  correspon  dance  hori- 
zontale  et  verticale  des  series  de  caracteres : 
il  snffit  de  proc6der  comme  pour  determiner 
la  position  g4ographique  d'nn  point  par 
I'intereectioD  des  Ugnes  de  longitude  et  de 
latitude.'*  Translations  have  also  been  at- 
tempted by  Professor  Schlottman,  of  Halle, 
Professor  Noldeke,  and  in  this  country  by  . 
Dr.  Neubaner;  while  Mr.  Dontsch  has  con- 
ustentiy  asked  scholars  and  the  public  to  ex- 
ercise patience  and  wtdt  till  the  full  materials 
for  a  translation  should  come  to  hand.  The 
general  drift  of  the  inscription,  however,  is 
clear  enough.  It  appears  to  bo  a  contempo- 
raneous record  from  the  Moabite  point  of 
view  of  S  Kings  i.  1,  set  np  by  King  Mesha, 
commencing  with  a  brief  reconi  of  himself 
and  his  father,  oommemoraticg  warlike  suc- 
cesses over  the  Israelites,  explainmg  how  he 
rebuilt  and  improved  *  number  of  well- 
known  Moabite  cities,  and  finishing  appor 
rentiy  with  some  farther  reference  to  war. 
Hie  names  of  Israel,  Omri,  Chcmosh,  occur 
np  and  down,  and  the  monarch  seems  to 
have  conceived  himself  under  the  special 
guidance  of  kis  god,  who  was  thought  to 
signify  his  will  that  this  or  that  city  should 
be  attacked,  and  who  was  obeyed  implicitiy. 
Historically,  therefore,  the  monument  is  in- 
teresting, since  it  b  an  unexpected  record  of 
a  nslion  now  passed  away,  and  odds  a  tri4e 
tc  our  knowledge. 

Paleographically,  the  stone  is  of  far  great- 
er value,  ana  happily  of  nearly  as  much  value 
in  its  mutilated  condition,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  perfect.  It  is  the  very  oldest  Semi- 
tic h^idary  record  of  importance  yet  dis- 
covered, the  most  ancient  specimen  of  the 
alphabetic    writing    still   in    common    use 
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amongst  as — a  centiuT  and  a  half  earlier 
than  any  other  inBcripbon  in  the  same  Phoe- 
nician characi^r,  and  three  centariei  eaHier 
than  anj  other  snch  inicriptien  of  any  length. 
Its  flignificance  in  thia  retpect  ia,  however, 
only  in  process  of  being  studied,  and  nni- 
fonnity  of  opinion  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  ktten  are  all 
BiffDiScsnt  of  c«rtain  objects— -ateph,  bllh, 
gxmel,  daltth,  for  inatanco-^  ox,  hoose,  cam- 
el, door,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  maintuned  by 
Bemitic  scholare  that  the  letters  themselves 
were  originally  slight  and  abridged  represen- 
tations of  the  visible  objects,  the  resemblance 
being  more  clearly  seen  in  the  older  Phoa- 
oician  than  in  the  later  Phceniclan,  the  As- 
syrian or  Bqnare  character,  and  archaic 
Greek.*  Mr.  Deutsch,  who  was  so  carefol  in 
the  matter  of  translation,  was  bold  to  ex- 
press himself  here,  and  to  assert  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Moabite  stone  that '  the  more 
primitive  the  characters  the  timpler  they  be- 
come ;  not,  as  often  upposed,  the  more  com- 
plicated, ss  more  in  accordance  with  some  pic- 
torial prototype.*!  ^>*™*  i^'^Q^^^i'^ 
by  Professor  Rawlinion,  in  tbe  Contemporary 
Mevitte  for  Augnat,  1B70,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  as,  saccesafnlly ;  for  while  the  later  cha- 
ncters  in  some  instances  present  a  greater 
complication  to  the  eye,  they  are  far  smipler 
to  the  mind  as  soon  as  yon  imagine  your- 
self engaged  in  writing  them  and  exerting 
the  Tohtion  separately  for  each  stroke.  *  In 
Jamech  for  instance,  apparently  the  most 
CMDpUcated  of  the  later  letters,  a  gradoal 
Amnntion  in  the  namber  of  strokes  may  be 
traced  from  first  to  last.  Originally  the  let^ 
tor  was  written  Hke  an  early  Greek  xi — thus, 
^,  with  four  distJact  strokes ;  then  the  fonr 
were  reduced  to  two  by  chauffing  the  three 
horizontal  bars  into  a  ligzag,  whiim  could  be 
written  withoat  taMng  the  hand  from  the 
paper,  and  adding  a  vertical  bar  beneath  U  ; 
finally,  the  vertical  bar  waa  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  agag,  and  thu  made  a  cootinu' 
ation  of  it,  bo  that  a  single  oontinnous  stroke 

sufficed  for  the  -whole   letter 

In  like  manner,  the  original  «tin  required 
three  distinct  stroke^  two  horizontal  and  one 
obliqne  (x),  which  were  aubse^ntly  re- 
presented by  the  form  still  in  nse  (Z),  a  form 
prodacible  by  a  single  effort,  without  a>y  re- 
moval of  the  pen  from  the  paper.' 

And  so  with  regard  to  tiie  pictorial  ori^ 
of  the  letters.  The  eariy  bith  diffen  from 
Hub  later  solely  in  having  a  pointed  head  in- 
stead of  a  rounded  one.  Bat  the  object 
which  bith  was  intended  to  represent  was  a 


*  G(«eniui,  RCdlgfer,  Bunsea  mad  others  maln- 

in  this  view.    Wotiketnd  FQrst  are  afi»)iwt  it. 

t  Letter  to  the  Tim<t.  March  3rd,  1870. 


tent,  the  earliest '  bouse'  of  pastoral  nun ;  and 
this  had  in  primitive  times  the  simple  tiiao* 
gnlar  form,  A.  Thus  the  early  b«l&  more 
resembled  the  object  than  the  later  one.  The 
early  dalttk  is  a  nmple  triangle ;  the  later 
has  the  right  side  of  the  triangle  elongated, 
and  the  other  two  generally  rounded  into 
one.  But  daleth, '  door,'  represented  the 
opening  of  a  tent,  the  form  of  which  was 
like  that  of  the  tent,  triangular.  For  other 
instances  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson's  paper  and  the  plate 
which  accompanies  it,  merely  remarking  in 
the  way  of  adverse  criticism  that  the  sqnare 
letters  of  the  Old  Testament  present  a  diffi- 
culty, since,  while  they  are  confessedly  of 
later  ori^n,  such  letters  as  bilk,  gimel,  tain, 
ain,  kaph,  ikin,  are  less  simple  in  the  sense 
explained,  than  the  older.  The  Uoabite 
stone  also  throws  li^t  on  the  question  of 
the  time  at  which  writing  was  iatrodnoed 
into  Greece,  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions  (circ.  B.C.  650-500)  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Moabite  stone  more 
closely  Uian  it  does  any  later  alphabet;  so 
that  Mr.  Grpte's  opinion  that  letters  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time, 
and  Hesiod's,  is  in  danger  of  being  proved 
incorrect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  stone  meaHiring 
tiiree  feet  rii  inches  in  length  and  with  thirty- 
four  lines  of  writing  on  it  should  have  es- 
caped notice  until  the  year  186B ;  bat  since 
Irby  and  Mangles  visited  Moab  in  1809, 
scarcelv  any  European  traveller  has  passed 
near  tne  spot  where  this  monument  waa 
found  ;  ao  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  chief 
value  of  this  discovery  is  in  the  prospect  it 
affords  of  futare  successful  explwataon. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs 
are  now  aware  of  the  price  Europeans  are 
willing  to  pay  for  such  relics,  and  would  no 
doubt  bring  others  forward  if  they  knew 
of  any  ezistiug.  Mr.  £.  H.  Palmer,  who  waa 
in  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1870,  is  pro- 
bably right  iu  his  conclusion  that  above 
Sound  at  least  there  does  not  exist  another 
oabite  stone.  But  there  are  more  fishes  in 
the  sea  than  have  ever  yet  been  caught;  and 
if  a  few  intelligent  men  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  lawlMS  Arab",  could  be  sent  ont  to 
Moab  to  condnct  excavations,  they  might, 
if  hbeially  aappHed  with  money  luid  oUier 
resourcea,  obtain  antiquities  of  great  value, 
inscriptions  possibly  included.  Dean  Stan- 
ley points  us  also  to  1  Sam.  xv.  12,  describ- 
ing Saul's  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  where 
it  IS  said,  '  Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  behold 
he  set  him  up  a  place'  (J^lfD  which  is  from 
the  root  JXl,  to  i»l,  to  put ;  in  the  Hiphil  to 
mate  to  stand,  and  which  might  he  transla- 
ted piiloT  or  tro^y) — the  Itean   points  to 
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aia  to  show  the  posaibility  of  even  Jewish 
inecriptions  coming  to  light. 

To  return  to  the  chancten  at  the  sonUi- 
«Mug1eof  the  Haram — on  the  waU  and  on 
(be  handles  of  tLe  jara  or  Tsiee.  Tlie  letten 
OD  the  potter;  are  like  thou  of  the  Uoabite 
Htme;  whence  the  Bg«  of  the  iais  is  infer- 
red to  be  about  the  same,  and  their  origin 
FhiEiuoian :  tJiepoatJouof  the  potteir  shows 
it  to  be  of  neaffp  Uie  same  age  as  tlie  wall, 
saA.  hence  Hie  antiquity  of  the  wall  is  de- 
daced;  the  wall  itself  shows  I^ceniciaii 
tnarks,  and  so  the  bailders  an  beliered  to 
hare  been  Phosnicians.  This  seems  to  ns  a 
tittle  too  hasty.  The  Uoabite  stone  rives  us 
the  Moahitt  alphabet  of  King  Mesha^s  time, 
which  proves  to  be  identictu  with  that  of 
old  Phcenicia.  Jodea  was  geographically  as 
near  to  Phoenicia  as  Moab  was,  aod  probably 
med  the  same  alphabet,  a  snppontion  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  vase  handles  at 
Jerusalem  with  letten  like  those  of  the  Moa- 
bile  stone.  It  eeems  gratoitons  to  conclade 
that  Uiese  vases  were  among  the  contents  of 
1  mnseam  or  were  ever  the  property  of  Ph<B- 
licians,  when  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  lanfTosge  insoribed  on  them  was 
enmmon  to  ^  the  races  of  Weetem  Asia. 
Only  for  want  of  a  better  name  has  it  been 
called  '  Phcenician ;'  and  Mr.  Dentech  had 
already  suggested  the  teem  'Gadmean,' 
while  Sir  Hennr  Rawlinson  had  ventured 
the  prediction  tLat,  should  any  eariy  monu- 
ment be  found  at  Jerusalem,  its  inscription 
woold  be  in  this  character.  The  Phoenician 
character  was  probably  the  only  cniBive  cha- 
racter osed  by  the  Semitic  nations,  and  the 
Hebrew  character,  Sir  Henry  believes,  did 
not  exist  till  after  the  retnm  &om  the  captiv- 
ity. The  vase  handles  therefore  show  as  the 
kind  of  letters  used  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  the  Cadmean  masons'  mariu  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  the  Phcenician  origin  of 
the  Haram  wall ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
vase-bsudle  letten  with  those  of  tiie  Hoa- 
bite  stone  rather  tium  with  the  alphabet  of 
Assyrian  tablets  and  gems,  or  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  Bshmunaaer  (chrc.  rc. 
900)  mdicatea  the  great  antiquity  both  of 
the  pottery  and  the  south-east  Haram  waU. 
On  this  point  we  may  add  that  we  have 
compared  (from  the  photographs)  the  letten 
of  the  vase-handles  with  those  of  the  Uoabite 
stiHie,  and  find  the  identity  very  apparent  in 
the  case  of  the  tau,  ghin,  kaph  and  ratm. 

TTie  work  promised  by  the  Fund  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and 
geo)c«y  still  waits  for  want  of  means; 
uoa^  notes  have  been  made  on  the  oecniv 
ceneeof  basalt,  tnp,  hot  ipriaga,  ict.,  and 
■Htong  tlie  things  sent  home  have  been  an 
'*^tT""i''  aoim^  a  small  collection  of  Coie- 


opUra,  a  book  of  dried  flowers  from  Uoab, 
and  some  specimens  of  rock.  In  its  zoo- 
logy and  botany,  as  well  as  in  its  human  his* 
tory  and  arts,  Palestine  has  felt  the  iDfluencc 
of  AMca,  Asia  and  Europe ;  the  heights  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  the  depths  of  ■jenne- 
sareth  and  the  Dead  9ea,  assist  to  make  its 
natund  history  cosmopolitan.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Clariai,  a  strange-looking  fish  of  tiie 
Silnroid  family,  found  by  Tristram  in  the 
Iiake  of  Galilee,  and  in  one  of  the  fountwns 
near  its  shores,  should  be  identical  in  species 
vrith  a  fish  found  in  the  Nile ;  thus  far  con- 
ItnniDg  Josephus,  who  says  that  the  fonntaiii 
of  Cmhamanm  in  Genneaareth  prodaced  a 
Nil»  nsh,  and  on  that  account  was  thought 
to  be  a  vein  of  the  river  of  B^pt*  But 
the  words  of  Linnnus  are  almost.true  to-day : 
'We  know  more  of  the  botany  and  zoology  (rf 
farther  India  than  we  do  of  those  of  Pales-  . 
tine.'  Of  the  geology  we  are  in  equal  igno- 
rance, altbou^  the  depression  of  the  Jordui 
Valley  aod  Dead  Sea  invites  attention  as 
being  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  constituting,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
R.  Unrchison,  the  k^  to  the  entire  geology 
of  the  district  Ur.  ^eetwich,  Ur.  IVistram, 
and  a  few  other  gentiemen,  if  sent  out  uid 
supported  for  some  years,  would  probably 
astonish  us  by  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions. In  meteorology  the  Society  has  made 
a  commencement,  by  sending  out  instru- . 
menta  and  publishing  tabular  statements  of 
barometrical  readings,  temperature,  rainfall, 
Ac,  observed  at  Beyrout,  Nazareth,  Oaia, 
Jaflh,  and  in  the  Lebanon.  With  all  this 
work  on  hand,  they  have  also  began  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Tfli — the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — sending  out  Ur.  E.  H.  Pal- 
mer, a  most  accomplished  Arabic  scholar, 
formerly  of  the  Sinai  Ordnance  Survey,  who 
appears  to  have  made  some  discoveries,  but 
whose  full  statement  is  not  yet  before  as. 

We  had  intended  to  detail  tlie  diEGculties 
under  which  the  explorers  have  done  their 
work,  but  the  list  is  too  long :  counting  every 
shade,  from  the  latiness  of  the  native  work- 
men, to  the  whiiziDgof  native  ballets  ;  from 
the  tliermometer  at  1 10  degrees  to  attacks 
of  fever  and  dysentery ;  from  slips  in  scal- 
ing mountuns,  danger  from  fatting  stones, 
riu  of  chokii^  in  narrow  aqueducts  and 
sewers — we  had  uoted  not  less  than  fifty 
instanoea. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Society  has 
made  a  good  be^nning ;  that  it  has  done 


•  B.  J.  lii.  X.  8.  Bee  s  paper  on  tlie  '  Fishes  «f 
the  H0I7  Land,'  br  Dr.  Allwrt  Gnntlier,  in  tke 
attUUnt  and  InteOeetval  ObMroer.  July,  1849. 
The  fiah  was  foand  In  the  Ronnd  Pountain,  not 
the  Spring  of  Tablgah,  IdentiBed  by  Wilson  as. 
Caphamanm. 
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fully  as  much  as  could  be  expected  under  all 
tlie  circumstances,  and  vitb  ita  inadequate 
funds;  and  that  if  it  be  not  well  supported 
for  another  five  years  it  will  be  to  the  ustinft 
disgrace  of  England.  In  its  scientMc  and 
its  religious  aims,  in  it«  practical  and  ita  un- 
aectarion  character,  it  suilfi  the  preerat  age ; 
supply ing  facts  for  theoriate,  illustrating 
pointe  of  Scripture  history,  uid  confirming 
^e  general  trutJi  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  completion  of  the  7ork  at 
Jerusalem,  much  remains  to  be  done,  not 
only  in  natural  history  aad  geol<^y,  but  in 
the  obserration  of  manners  and  costoms,  ex- 
ploration at  other  cities,  such  as  Jazreel,  6a- 
maiia,  Hebron,  Belhshan,  Nazareth,  and  ez- 
caration  of  the  mounds  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  There  will  probably 
oever  be  a  better  opportunity  tlian  the  pre- 
sent :  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Holy  Land  removed  some  prejudices, 
tJie  Turkish  Govemment  is  favourable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  the  work  ia  actoally  begun. 
We  conclude  this  review  of  the  work  of  the 
FiJestine  Exploration  Fund  by  heartily  en- 
dorsing tlie  appeal  of  Mr.  Penloch  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  1660.  '  We,  as  humble 
votAries  of  scienoe,  would,  in  the  name  of 
science,  u^e  yon  to  continue  that  in  which 
both  religion  and  science  may  join.  And 
let  me  remind  you  of  one  thing.  There  are 
.  ruins  enough  in  the  City  of  Sorrows.  Do 
not  add  fretk  ruin*.  Do  not  leave  there 
broken  shafts,  abandoned  galleries ;  and  \eA 
it  not  be  told  in  Gath  that  this  England,  the 
richest,  proudest,  and  most  Bible-loving 
country  in  the  world,  undertook  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings,  and  abandoned  it — 
for  want  of  money.' 


AttT.  Y.—The  Marly  Siegiet  (f  Pari*. 

JLet  Comtea  de  Paris;  UitUnre  d«  VAvins- 
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£o50r(  der  Tap/ere,  Markgrt^  ven  Anjou, 

der     Stavimvater     dM     Kapttingiaok»n 

ffawset.  Von  Dr.  Phil  Kari,  yom  Kalox- 

BTBiK.    Beriin :  Lowenstein. 

Thb  events  of  the  last  few  months  have,  in 
»  special  way,  drawn  the  thoughts  of  men 
towards  two  cities  which  stand  out  amtnig 
European  capitals  as  witnesses  of  the  way  in 
-whicb  the  history  of  remote  times  stilt  has 
its  direct  bearing  on  things  which  are  pass- 
ing before  our  own  eyes.  Borne  and  Paris 
now  stand  out,  as  they  have  stood  out  in  so 
many  earlier  ages,  as  the  historic  centres  of 


a  period  which,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  will 
live  to  all  time  as  one  of  the  marked  p^oda 
of  the  world's  history.  And  it  is  not  the 
least  wonderful  phtenomenon  of  this  autumn 
of  wonders  that,  while  our  eyes  have  been 
drawn  at  once  to  Rome  and  to  Paris,  thev 
have  been  drawn  far  more  steadily  and  wiui 
far  keener  interest  towards  Paris  than  they 
have  been  drawn  towards  Rome.  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  whether  we  look  back  to  the 
past  or  onwards  to  the  futnre,  that  the  fall 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is  really  a 
greater  event  than  any  possible  result  of  the 
wtur  between  GFermany  and  France.  Yet 
such  is  the  greater  immediate  interest  of  the 
present  struggle,  such  perhaps  is  the  instinctive 
attraction  of  mankind  towards  the  more 
noisy  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  ucge  and 
the  battlejeld,  that  the  really  greater  event, 
simply  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  bss 
happened,  has  passed  almost  unnoticeil  in  ' 
the  presence  of  the  lessor.  The  worid  has 
seen  the  Papacy  in  several  shapes ;  but  the 
shape  of  a  Pontiff,  spiritually  infallible,  but 
pohtically  a  subject,  and  the  subject  not  of 
an  universal  Emperor  but  of  a  mere  local 
King,  is  something  which  the  world  has  not 
seen  before.  What  may  come  of  it,  no  man 
can  say;  bat  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
greater  things  will  come  of  it  in  one  way  or 
another,  than  can  come  out  of  any  settle- 
m^it,  in  whatever  direction,  of  conflicting 
French  and  German  interests.  Still,  at  this 
moment,  the  present  fate  of  Faris  unavoida- 
bly draws  to  itself  more  of  our  thonghts 
than  the  future  fate  of  Rome.  But  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  two  cities  together  before  our  eyes, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  the  past  hiatory 
and  the  present  position  of  those  two  cities 
have  p<nntB  in  common  which  no  other  city 
in  Europe  shared  with  them  in  their  fulness, 
which  only  one  other  city  in  Europe  can 
claim  to  share  with  them  in  any  degree. 

The  history  of  Rome,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  history  of  a  dty  which  grew 
into  an  Empire.  It  grew  in  truth  into  a 
twofold,  peihaps  a  more  than  twofdd  Em- 
pire. Ost  of  the  village  on  the  Falfttine 
sprang  the  Borne  of  ue  Ctesars  and  the 
Some  of  the  Pontifis.  From  Rome  came 
the  language,  the  theolc^,  the  code  of  law, 
which  have  had  such  an  undying  efiect  on 
the  whole  Enropean  world.  Amidst  all 
changes,  the  city  itself  has  been  always 
clothed  with  a  lund  of  mysterious  and  su- 
perstitions charm,  and  its  possession  has  car- 
ried with  it  an  influence  which  common  mi- 
litary and  politioftl  considerations  cannot  al- 
ways ezpliun.  And  from  the  Old  Rome  on 
tlie  Tiber  many  of  tiiese  attributes  passed — 
some  were  even  heightened  in  ^aeoBg— 
to  the  new  Rome  on  the  Botporoa.    Prom 
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the  days  of  Constautine  till  sow,  no  man 
has  ever  doubted  that,  in  tlie  very  nature  of 
thiuga,  ConstaDtioople,  in  whatever  hands, 
most  be  the  seat  of  empire.  To  Western 
eyes  thia  seems  munly  the  result  of  her  un- 
rivalled geoG:r»lucal  sitoation;  over  large 
regioDS  of  tfie  £ast  the  New  Rome  wields 
the  same  ma^c  ioflaence  which  in  the  West 
has  been  wielded  hy  the  Old.  The  City,* 
the  City  of  the  Cffisais,  is  in  Christian  eyes 
the  one  great  object  to  h«  won  ;  in  Mahcvne- 
tan  eyes  it  is  the  one  great  object  to  be 
kept.  By  the  Bosporofl,  as  by  the  Tiber, 
it  IS  the  city  which  has  grown  into  the  Em- 
pire, which  has  founded  it,  and  which  has 
sustained  it. 

Now  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe — the 
capitals 'of  the  more  modem  states — one 
glooe  can  cltuin  to  have  been,  in  this  way, 
the  creator  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  now 
the  head.  Berlin,  Uadrid,  Stockholm,  Copen- 
liHgen,  Saint  Petersburg,  arc  simply  places 
chosen  in  later  times,  forrcasonsof  caprice  or 
convenience,  as  adminiatrati  ve  centres  of  states 
which  already  existed.  Vienna  has  grown 
from  the  capital  of  a  Duchy  into  the  capital 
of  something  which  culls  itself  an  Empire  ; 
bat  Vienna,  as  a  city,  has  ba<^othine  to  do 
irith  the  growth  of  that  so-called  Empire. 
London  may  fairly  clrum  a  higher  place  than 
any  of  the  cities  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
It  vas  only  by  d^rees,  and  after  some  fioc- 
loiUioDS,  tiiat  London,  rather  than  Winchee- 
t£r,  came  to  he  permanently  acknowledged 
a  the  capital  of  England.  London  won  its 
rank,  patiiy  by  virtue  of  an  unrivalled  mili- 
btry  and  commercial  position,  partly  as  the 
Kward  of  the  nnflinching  patnotism  of  its 
citizens  in  the  Danish  wars.  Bnt  London  in 
no  way  formed  England,  or  gnided  her  des- 
tinies. The  history  of  London  is  simply 
that  the  city  was  found  to  be  the  moet  fitting 
uid  nortiiy  head  of  an  already  existing 
kingdom.  But  Paris  has  been  what  liondon 
has  been,  and  something  more.  Paris,  like 
Loadon,  earned  her  pre-eminence  in  Ganl  by 
a  gallant  and  sncceasfnl  resistance  to  the 
Scandinavian  enemy.  It  wds  the  great  siege 
of  Paris  in  the  ninth  century  which  made 
Pwis  the  chief  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  and 
its  Count  the  chief  among  Ihe  princes  of 
Ganl.  It«  position  first  marked  it  ont  for 
tbe  rank  of  a  local  capital,  and,  throt^h  the 
vay  in  which  it  nsea  its  position,  it  grew 
into  tbe  capital  of  a  kingdom.  But  it  d.id 
net,  hke  London,  nmply  grow  into* the  croi- 
tal  of  a  kingdom  already  existing.  The  city 
created  first  the  county,  and  then  the  king- 
dom, of  which  it  w««  successively  the  head. 
Uodeni  Fnuu^  as  distinguished  both  from 

*  "Ef  Hv  «oaii'=8taraboal. 
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Roman  Ganl  and  from  the  Western  King- 
dom of  the  Earlings,  grew  out  of  this  County 
of  Paris ;  and  of  the  Connty  of  Paris  the 
city  was  not  merely  the  centre,  but  the  life 
and  soul.  The  position  of  Paris  in  the  ear- 
liest times  is  best  maiked,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  Gaulish  cities,  by  its  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy.  It  was  a  city,  not  of  the 
first,  bnt  of  the  second  rank ;  the  seat  of  a 
Bishop,  but  not  the  seat  of  a  Metropolitan.* 
Lutetia  Farisiorum  held  the  usual  rank  of 
one  of  those  head  towns  of  Gaulish  tribes 
which  grew  into  Roman  cities.  But  it  never ' 
became  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  divisions ;  it  never  reached 
the  rank  of  Lyons,  Narbonne,  Vienne,  or 
Trier.  Twice  before  the  ninth  century,  the 
discerning  eye,  first  of  a  Roman  and  then  of 
a  Prankish  master,  seemed  to  mark  out  the 
city  of  the  Seine  for  greater  things.  It  was 
the  beloved  home  of  Julian  ;  it'was  the  city 
which  Qlodwig  af  once  fi«d  upon  for  tbe 
seat  of  his  now  dominion.  Bnt  the  great- 
ness of  Paris,  as  the  earliest  settled  seat  of 
the  Franldsb  power,  was  not  doomed  to  be 
lasting.  TTnder  the  descendants  of  Hlodwig 
Paris  remained  a  seat  of  royalty ;  bnt,  among 
the  fluetuationB  of  the  Herovin^ao  king- 
doms, it  WM  only  one  seat  of  roy^ty  among 
several  Itwasthe  peer  of  Soissons,  Orleans, 
and  Metz — all  of  them  places  which  thus,  in 
the  new  atate  of  things,  assumed  a  higher  im 
porfwce  than  had  belonged  to  them  in  Ro- 
man times.  But,  as  the  Anatrssian  Bouse  of 
the  Karlings  grew,  first  aa  Mayors,  and  then 
as  Kings,  to  the  lordship  of  the  whole 
Frankish  realm,  tbe  importance  of  the  cities 
of  Western  Gaul  neoeesarily  lessened.  Pkria 
reached  its  utmost  point  of  insignificance  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  whom  French 
Wends  have  pictured  as  a  French  King, 
reigning  in  Paris  as  his  royal  city.  What- 
ever importance  it  had,  it  seems  to  have  de- 
rived from  ita  neighbourhood  to  the  revered 
sanctuary  of  St  Denis.  By  a  strange  acci- 
dent, the  first  King  of  the  new  house — the 
houae  with  which  Pfuia  waa  to  wi^e  a  war 
of  racea  and  langut^fca — died  either  in  the 
dty  itself,  or  in  the  precinct  of  the  great 
monastery  beyond  its  walls.  Pippin,  return- 
ing from  a  Buooessfol  campaign  in  Aquitaine, 
feu  uck  at  Saintes ;  from  thence  he  was  car- 
ried to  Tours  to  implore  the  help  of  Saint 
Martin,  and  thence  to  Paris  to  implore  the 
help  of  Saint  Denis.  He  died  at  Paris,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  great  minster  which  became 
the  bnrial-place  of  the  neit  and  rival  line  of 


•  We  need  hardly  »y  that  tlie  Archbishopric 
of  Paris  dates  only  from  tlie  seventeenth  century. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Paris  had  been  a 
saflVagnn  of  tlie  Metropolitan  of  Sena. 
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kings.*  But  Paris  was  neitLcr  the  crowning- 
place  nor  the  dwelling-place  of  his  son,  nor  was 
It  the  object  of  any  special  attention  dnring  his 
long  reign.  Of  thetwosons  of  Hppin,  between 
tvboni  his  kingdom  was  immediately  divided, 
Paris  fell  to  the  lot  of  Karimano.  But  he 
chose  Soissons  for  his  crowning-place — the 
place  where  his  fatiier  had  been  crowned  be- 
fore MtD.f  ChaHes,  crowned  at  Noyon, 
made  Aachen  his  capital,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  whole  reign,  he  visited  Paris  only  on 
.  a  single  progress,  when  it  is  incidentally 
mentioned  among  a  long  string  of  other 
cities.1 

But  this  time  of  utter  neglect  waa,  in 
the  history  of  Paris,  only  the  darkness  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  dawn.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  next  reign  Paris  begins  to  play  an  im- 
portant part,  and  from  that  time  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  steadily  grew  till  it  be- 
came what  we  have  seen  it  m  oar  own  day. 
The  occasional  virits  of  Lewia  the  Pions  to 
the  city  are  dwelled  on  by  his  poetical  bio- 
grapher with  evident  delight,  and  with  even 
more  than  nanal  pomp  of  woTdB.§     And  the 


•  Ejrinh.  Ann.  768.—'  In  Ipsft  tamsn  valstn- 
dine    ToTOiKM   delatus,    apuil    Sancti    Martini 

luemorlam  oravit.  Inde  quum  ad  ParisloB  ve- 
nlSBct,  viii,  Kal.  Octobris  diem  obiit,  cnjus  corpus 
in  tuielliell  beatt  DionTSll  msrtyrit  hnmatum 
<«t.'  So  Vita  Karoli.  8.  '  Apnd  Parialns  morbo 
aqoaa  IntaMut'S  diem  oUit.'  M«A  the  alngnlsr 
oae  of  Pariwu  ma  an  Indeclinable  aoun. 

t  Eginh.  Ann.  753,  708. 

X  Vo.  800.  The  pwaai^  Is  worth  qaotlng,  as  a 
spedmen  of  the  conetant  locomotion  of  tbe  Ger- 
man kln(n: — 'Bedeanta  Tsmfi  temparie,  medio 
fere  Martio  Bex  Aqui^ranl  digreaaua,  litns 
Oceaui  Otdlici  porluetravit,  ut  la  ipso  mad,  qaod 
tunc  plratis  Nordmaimicls  infeetum  ornt,  classem 
Institnit,  pra^dls  dtsposnit,  pascba  In  Centnlo 
apnd  sanctnm  Rieliarlam  oelebravlt.  Inde  ite- 
ram  per  litoa  maris  iter  aguns,  Ratoniafrum  d- 
Titatem  venlt,  ibiqae  BoqaanK  amne  transmisso, 
Turouoa  ad  sanctum  MBrtinnm  orationis  canal 
prorectuB  eat.  moratns  Ibl  djee  aliquot  propter 
ndversam  LintRaTdje  oonjajfis  TBietudinein,  qos 
ibidem  et  defoncta  et  iiamata  eat ;  oUtt  antem 
diem  II.  Hon.  Jun,  Inde  per  Aorelianoa  ac 
I'arisios  Aqnaegrani  revorsua  eat.  et  menae  An- 
CQSto  iccboante  Mottontlacam  veoiens,  g^ne- 
ralem  conventnm  ibidem  habnit,  et  iter  in  Ita- 
lian! eondlTlt,  atqoe  Inde  profeotoa  earn  exercita 
Bavennam  veait,  Iblqoe  aeptcon  dob  amplias 
dies  moratuB,  Fippinam  lllium  saam  cam  eodem 
eierdta  in  terram  Beneventanorum  Ire  joBslt. 
movensquo  de  Bavetinft  slmol  cum  fillo.  An- 
conam  oaqne  perrenlt,  qno  Ibl  dlmlMo  Homam 

Crafioiaaltar.'  ThU  same  vialt  to  Paris  seema  to 
s  alladed  to  by  tbe  monk  of  Baint  Oallm,  GeaU 
KaroU.  i.  10,  tPtirti.  ii.  835.)  'Qoum  vero 
1n|[eiiloBlB8imuB  Karolng  qnodem  anno  feativi- 
tatee  nativitatia  et  apparitloals  Domlai  apod 
TrevoMDSe  vel  Meteneo  oppidum  celebraaaet .  . 
eeqaonti  vero  anno  easdem  aoUemnitatee  Pariaii 
VfM  Toronis  ajjeret.' 

g  Ermoldna  NisQlIus,  II.  14S  (Perti  II.  481.) 
'  Inde  Pariaiacaa  propnrant  dto  visere  sedea, 
Quo  Btepbaoas  martyr  culmlna  stunua  tenet. 


ci^  waa  now  about  to  appear  in  its  most 
characteristic  light.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  who  has  sketched  the 
early  history  of  Paris  with  great  power  and 
insight,*  '  the  City  of  Eevolutaons  begins  her 
real  history  by  the  first  French  Revolation.'t 
In  this  particular  case  we  do  not  even  gmdge 
the  prematare  nse  of  the  word '  French,'  for 
the  movement  of  which  he  speaks  waa 
plainly  a  movement  of  the  Romanized  lands 
of  the  West  against  tbeir  Tentonio  master. 
Host  likely  no  such  feeling  was  consciously 
present  to  the  mind  of  any  mas  ;  but  na- 
tions and  partiea  seek  to  shape  tbemsclves 
nnconscioQsly,  and  cities  and  regions  leant 
to  play  their  appropriate  parts,  l>efore  they 
can  give  any  intelligible  account  .of  wh^ 
they  are  doing.  The  Emperor  was  leadin|^ 
an  expedition  against  the  revolted  Bretons  ; 
suddenly  all  the  disaffected  spirits  of  the 
Empire,  his  own  sons  among  the  foremost, 
^thered  themselves  together  at  Paris.  J 
They  then  seized  Lewis  himself  at  Com- 
pifigne,  and  their  bated  step-mother  Judith 
on  the  rock  of  Laon.  But  one  part  of  his 
dominions  was  still  faithful  to  the  imprison- 
ed Cnsar  ;  the  German  lands  had  no  share 
in  the  rebellisa,  and  eagerly  sought  for  the 
restoration  of  their  sovereign.  In  marking 
oat  the  geographical  divisions  of  feeling,  the 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  like  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  to  forental 
the  language  of  a  somewhat  later  time.  The 
Emperor  had  no  confidence  in  the  French, 
but  he  put  bis  trust  in  the  GermanB.§ 


Nee  tua  pncterilt  Dlony^  culmiaa  martjr, 

Qnln  adiena  tibimet  poeceret  auxllium.' 

And  affRln,  lil.  28B— 
'  Cesar  iter  tutiim  per  propria  reg-na  gereluLt, 

Usque  Parlaiaca  quo  loca  celsus  adit. 
Jam  tua  martyr  ovans  Dionysl  tecta  revisit. 

Hilthnin  aliba  potens  qua  sibl  dona  pons; 
Hinc,  QeRuame,  tul  ttanaivlt  cntmioa  lecti 

Martyria  et  Stephanl,  sen,  Qeauveft,  tui.' 

*  History  of  Ntovoandv  and  England,  i. 
879-a8I. 

t  iWrf.,  i.  383. 

%  The  Tact  that  Parie  was  tbs  gatberlng- 
place  oomes  out  moat  atrong'ly  In  tbe  Annaies 
Bertinianl,  880  (Porta  i.  4B1I.)  'Nam  allqiU  ex 
[HimoribuB  mnmaiatloaem  popull  cogaoaoeiitea, 
coQTocaveraat  Ilium,  nt  eum  a  Bde,  quam  domno 
Iroperatort    prnmiasani    liabeban^.    avcrterent : 


Hlotbariom  de  ItalU  et  Plppiaam  de  AquttaaiS 
bostillter  advenmm  patrem  venire,  nt  illnm  de 
Kigno  ejicerent  et  novercam  soam  perderent  ac 
Barnard  um  InterBccrwnt.  compulerunt.' 

9  vita  HIndowicI,  48  (Perta,  ii.  888.)  •  Qmun 
aotem  Inataret  auctumnalia  temperieo,  e)  qui 
Imperatorl  oontrarla  sentiebant  aiioabi  In  FianeiB 
conventum  fieri gentralom  volebant,  Imperator 
autem  danculo    ubnitebatui,   diffldena 


<zw 


Idena  q 
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Such  was  the  part — a  chaiscteristic  part — 

flayed  by  Paris  id  the  Revolatioii  of  8S0. 
bur  yeara  later  Paris  appears  playing  "*J[P~ 
TOMte,  yet  a  no  less  characteristic  pwt  The 
Emperor  Lewis,  already  restored  and  aqtia 
Sepoied,  is  beld  as  a  prisoner  by  his  eldest 
BOD  Lothar,  and  is  led  in  bonds  to  Paris.* 
Agun  the  men  of  tbe  Eaat,  the  faithful  Oer- 
mans,  are  in  anus  for  tlieir  eorereign  under 
Lewis,  at  that  moment  hia  only  tt^al  aon. 
But  by  this  time  the  city  has  changed  sidee. 
Lothar,  for  fear  of  the  German  boat,  flees  to 
the  South,  leaving  hb  father  at  liberty ;  the 
late  capdre  is  led  by  his  rejoicing  people  to 
tbe  minst£r  of  Sunt  Denis,  and  there  is  girt 
once  more  with  the  arms  of  the  warrior  and 
with  ^le  Imperial  robes  of  the  Cesar.f  Once 
then  in  the  course  of  its  long  history,  did 
Paris  behold  tbe  inat^nrarion  of  a  lawful 
Emperor.  Bnt  it  was  Wie  re-inangaration  of 
an  Emperor  whom  one  Parinan  revolntion 
bad  overthrown,  and  whom  another  Parisian 
reTolation  had  set  up  again ;  and  in  tbe  mo- 
ment alike  of  his  fall  and  of  his  restoration 
the  force  of  loyal  Germany  forms  at  one 
time  a  threatening,  at  another  an  approving, 
baekgronnd. 

'We  thus  see  Paris,  well-n^  unheard  of 
dnring  tbe  reign  of  Chariee  Uie  Great,  sud- 
denly rise  into  importanoe  under  hia  son. 
Under  Charles  the  Bald  its  importanoe  be- 
comes greater  still,  and  it  begins  to  assume 
die  pecnliar  function  which  raised  it  to  the 
liead  place  in  GauL  The  apeoial  wretched- 
ness of  the  time  was  f&st  showing  the  great 
military  importance  of  the  site.  Under  tbe 
nde  of  tbe  Aostrasian  Mayors  and  Kings 
there  had  been  endlev  wars,  bnt  they  bad 
been  wars  waged  far  away  from  Paris. 
&bove  ^  no  hostile  fleet  had  for  ages  sailed 


Prsncis  naglsqtie  se  eredens  Oermaais.'  One 
ttnncpt  help  taikine  here  about  Pranet  snd 
AmcA,  thootrh  saax  la  not  t1ie  esl&bUshed  use 
cf  the  words  till  loDff  an«r.  It  shootd,  however, 
b«  n«lced  that  the  Franeia  of  this  wrllar.  while 
It  eiclndes  GermanT',  eqnally  exdndes  Bnrg^midv 
and  Aqait^ne.  (flee  c  49.)  The  assemblr  was 
beld  nt  Neomaga  (Nlmwetten)  and  we  read  that 
'omnli  Qemuwia  eo  conSmit  Impemlori  anzilio 
fotnra,' 

*  Annalea  Bertinlanl,  684  'Qaum  hoc  Lo- 
tharins  cognoviaset,  de  Aqals  abacssait,  at  patrem 
■aoin  Dflque  ad  Parialus  sub  memoratK  caatodlK 
dedniit.'  So  in  the  Vila  Hlodowld.  60,  ■  HlotU- 
ariM  (mtre  areiimpto  per  pagum  EMtMnlensem 
Mr  arripuit,  et  Parlaius  nrbem  petlvit,  nW 
obviam  fore  cnnctoa  aibi  fldalw  pmceplt.' 

t  AnnalES  Beninlinl,  884.  '  lUn  abecedente, 
vanernnt  eiHscoDi  qui  pjwaentea  aderaat,  et  In 
Wdeait  aancti  DionjBii  domnnm  Impetatoreni 
lecondUaverant,  et  refcaltbna  veetlbna  annlaque 
indaflruot.  IMnde  Dili  ejus  Pipidnna  et  Ladoi- 
«u  cum  ceteris  QdelJboa  ad  earn  venlentea 
patemo  animo  gaadenler  soaeeptt  sunt,  e(  pln- 
rtaiaa  illia  as  cnncto  popnlo  sratias  eipt,  qnod 
jam  alacriter  illi  aniiUnm  prabere  atndnlsMDt' 


np  the  Seine.  Lntetia  on  her  island  must, 
under  the  Frankiab  power,  have  enjoyed  for 
some  generationa  a  rapose  almost  as  nnbrok- 
Bu  as  she  had  anjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
AoDMM  Peatt.  Now  all  was  changed.  The 
Empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  endless  eivil 
w&ia,  wars  <rf  brother  against  brother,  and 
the  fleets  of  the  Notthmen,  barely  beard  of 
in  tbe  days  of  Gharioa  the  Gteat,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  np  tbe  nonths  of  all  its  rivers. 
Men  now  began  to  leani  tliat  the  ialand  city, 
encompassed  by  the  Iwoad  S«iie,  with  its 
bridges  and  its  miaatera,  and  the  Roman  pal- 
ace on  the  left  bank,  was  at  once  among  the 
moat  TOBinoas  poMeaeions  and  among  the 
(arcst  bnlwarks  of  tbe  realm.  It  is  not  with- 
out aignifleance  that  the  one  time  when  the 
Great  Charies  himself  visited  Paris,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  a  procreM  in  which  be  bad 
been  sarveying  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ooean.*  He  came  to  Paris  as  a  mouineF 
and  as  a  pilgrim,  y«t  we  may  believe  that 
neither  his  grief  nor  his  devotion  hindered 
him  from  marking  the  importance  of  the  poet 
His  eye  surely  nuiiked  the  rite  as  one  fated 
to  be  the  main  defence,  if  not  of  his  whole 
Empire,  at  least  of  its  western  portion,  against 
the  pirat»-barke  by  which  the  Ocean  was  be- 
gimiing  to  be  covered.  And  probably  it  was 
not  mere  accident  that  it  was  in  tbe  course 
of  an  expedition  against  Britanny  that  Paris 
became  the  centre  of  tbe  conspiracy  of  880. 
In  a  Breton  war,  a  hmd  war,  Paris  would 
not  be  of  tbe  same  pre-eminent  importance 
as  it  was  in  tbe  invaaon  of  the  Northmen. 
Stiil  ^le  ialand  stron^ld  would  be  of  no 
small  mfHnent  in  ease  of  a  Breton  inroad, 
and  in  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Fioua  a  Breton 
inroad  was  again  a  thing  to  ba  dreaded. 
Among  the  tronblea  of  ^e  next  reign  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  Paris  begins  to 
stand  out  more  and  more  strongly.  By  the 
last  partition  under  Lewis  the  Pions,  hia 
youngest  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  became  King 
of  a  kingdom  formed  by  the  accidentu 
union  of  Neuatria  and  Aqnitaine.  The  king- 
dom so  formed  answered  to  nothing  whim 
had  been  thought  of  in  earlier  divisions,  bnt 
it  answered  in  a  kind  of  rougb  way  to  modern 
France.  Par  smalter  as  a  whole,  it  took  in 
districts  at  both  ends,  in  Flanders  and  in 
Catalonia,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
looked  npon  as  French.  But  H  nowhere 
came  near  to  tbe  oovet»d  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  and  tbe  Alps.  Of  this  kingdom  it 
seemed  at  first  tliat  Paris  was  at  once  to  be- 
come the  capital;  no  other  city  filled  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  early  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charies  the  Bald.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  hia  reign  we  find  Charles  making 


*  See  p>  00,  ante. 
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use  of  the  podtioaoftbecity  and  its  bribes 
to  bM-  the  progretis  of  Usbrother,  the  Em- 

Sieror  Lothar.  We  find  him  dweHiog  for  a 
ong  time  in  the  city,  aod  giviagthe  citiieni 
the  delight  of  a  q>ectacle  by  spearing 
among  them  in  royal  pomp  at  the  Easter  f  ee- 
tival,*  Four  years  latai^  the  city  began  to 
appear  in  its  other  chancter  as  the  great 
miA  for  Scandinavian  attack.  The  north- 
ern piratei  were  now  swanniog  on«Terysea, 
aod  the  coastg  <^  Britain,  QaoI,  and  Gei^ 
maoy  were  all  alike  d«so]ated  by  t^eir  hany- 
ings.  Bat  they  iustiiictively  feJt  that,  whUe 
no  shore  lay  more  t«Bptai^iy  for  tboir  ob- 
jects than  tiie  shores  of  Nomiem  Gaol,  there 
was  no  point  either  of  t^  insular  or  of  the 
continental  realm  where  their  approach  was 
better  gnarded  ^aioet.  The  island  city, 
with  its  two  bridges  and  its  strongly  fortified 
"Boman  suburb  on  the  munland,  blocked  their 
path  as  perhaps  no  other  stronghold  in  Qaial 
or  Britain  oonld  block  itf  In  the  very  year 
of  the  fight  of  Fonlenay,  as  if  they  had 
scented  the  nrntaal  slao^^ter  frcon  afar,  the 
Northmen  bad  uuled  sp-tbe  etrevun  and  had 
harried  Rouen  and  the  Burronnding  landn 
with  the  atemeat  borron  of  fire  and  sword.} 
Four  yean  later  tbey  prwsed  oa  yet  fivther 
into  the  heart  of  the  defenceless  realm ; 
Paris  was  attacked ;  in  strange  contrast  witli 
the  ralonr  of  its  citiMOS  forty  years  latw,  no 
one  bad  the  heart  lo  resist ;  the  city  was 
stormed  and  sacked ;  and  King  Qiarlee,  find- 
ing bis  forces  unequal  to  defend  or  to  avenge, 
was  driven  to  forestal  t^  wretched  policy  of 
jStbelred,  and  to  bay  a  momeatary  respite 
from  the  inTadeTs.§    Other  attacks,    other 
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*  Bee  the  Anonle  of  Prndeotiae  ot  Trojea, 
841  (PertE,  i.  4£T)  and  th#  Mcht  in  Nitbard,  il.. 
6 — S.  Pa1|)rrave,  England  and  Kormaudy,  i. 
313,  314.  Hitdwln,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and 
Gerard.  CouDt  of  Paris — the  flnttwe  remember 
bearins  that  title — had  beni  among  the  first  to 
break  their  oatbs  to  Charlea. 

f  See  the  vivid  description  of  Csroliii(;ian 
Paris  and  ils  Srst  capture  in  Ps-lgrave,  i.  433^ 
430 ;  but  Sit  Francis  has  not  wholly  wtthHtood 
the  terap^atton  to  eins'Terate  the  antiqultj  of 
some  of  the  oxlsting  bolldlni^. 

J  Ann.  Prnd.  Tree.  841  (Perta.  i.  437).  •  Inte- 
rea  pirata  Danorum  ab  Oceano  Euripo  devecti 
Rotuma  irruentes,  rapinis,  furro,  igDiqoem  bnc- 
cliantefl,  urbem,  mooaclios,  reliquamque  vut- 
gnm  et  ctedibus  et  captlvitatDs  peBHumdttderant, 
et  omnia  monasteria  san  qnecnmqae  loea  flumi- 
ni  Sequanee  adhteraniU  aut  d^iopnlatl  sunt 
aut  multis  accepUs  peouniis  territa  relinqnuni.' 

§  Ann.  Prad.  Tree.  843.  '  Nordmannornm 
naves  centum  vig^nti  ihense  Martjo  per  Seqoa- 
nam  bine  et  nbinde  cuoeta  vsstsntea,  Lotictam 
Pariaorum  nallo  penitu  oboistents  pervadunt. 
Quibus  quum  Carotns  occnrrore  mollretur,  sed 

frxvalcre  eitos  nullivtenuB  posse  prospiceret,  qui- 
osdam  pactlonibna,  etmunffl^septemmlllnmli^ 
bnu-um  eis  eiliibito,  a  profp^iendo  oompeecuit, 
ac  redire  persiuisit'     So  in  the  Annals  of  Fnlka, 


barryings  followed.  One  more  terrible  than 
all.  in  the  year  857,  was  specially  rcmember- 
od  on  account  of  the  frightful  havoc  wrought 
among  the  churches  of  tJie  city.  The  church 
of  Samt  Genoveva,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river — better  known  to  modem  ears  aa  the 
Pantheon — was  burned,  Saint  Stephen's,  af- 
terwards known  as  Nobv  Dame,  Saint  Ger- 
mana,  and  Saint  Denis,  bought  their  deliver- 
ance only  by  large  ransoms.*  In  the  minds 
of  the  preachers  of  the  time  the  woes  of 
Paris  suggested  the  woes  of  Jerusalem  and 
a  wmI  ofiorrow  went  up  from  the  Jeremiah 
of  the  age  for  the  havoc  of  the  city  and  its 
holy  places,  t 

When  w!  remember  the  importance  to 
which  Parib  was  plainly  beginning  to  rise 
under  Lewis  tiie  Pious,  we  may  perhaps  be 
led  to  think  that  it  was  the  constant  attacks 
to  which  tbe  city  was  exposed  which  bui- 
dered  it  &om  becoming  the  permanent  dwell- 
iug-place  of  royalty  under  Charles  the  Bald. 
That  the  city  held  a  place  in  his  afiections 
throughout  his  life  is  snown  by  bis  choosing 
Saint  Denis  as  the  place  of  bis  buriaL  But 
it  never  became  the  royal  city  of  the  Kings 


845  {Parts.  1.894):  'Nordmanni  rcTniim  Karotl 
TMtaiitee,  per  Sequanam  nsqaeParisios  navlgio 
venorant,  et  tarn  ab  Ipso  quam  incolls  term  ac- 
cept&  pecunifi.  copioefi,  cura  pace  dieciisserunt.' 

*Ann.  Prnd.  Tree.  857;  '  Dani  SequaniB  in. 
sistentefl  cuncta  lilieTe  Tastant.  I^utetiamqufl 
Parisloram  adnreed.  bosilicam  beat!  Petri  et 
sanctn  (tenovafn  intwodunt  et  ceteras  oiBnea, 
prsater  domnm  eaucti'  Stepliani  et  eixleeJsm 
eoncti  Vincent ii  atque  Gcrzuani  pneterqueeccle- 
uam  sancti  Dionysii,  pro  quibus  tantummodo, 
ne  incenderentnr,  multa  sotidoruni  snmma  aoln- 
U  est.'  Bir  Praools  Pal^Tave  (L  459, 404)  (rivee 
a  vivid  incture  of  tUit  SMk  of  Puris.  Of  Saint 
Denis  he  adds:  '  Saint  Denis  mode  a  bad  bar- 
gain. The  Northmen  did  not  hold  to  their  con- 
tract, or  another  company  of  piratee  did  not 
consider  It  as  binding :  the  Monasterj'  was 
burnt  to  a  sliell,  and  a  most  lieav;  ransom 
paid  for  the  tll>eretlon  of  Abbot  Lewis,  Cbarle- 
ma^e's, grandson,  bf  his  daughter  Rothaida.' 
Sir  Francus,  as  usual,  gives  no  reference ;  but  we 
maj  be  sure  that  he  could,  if  be  had  pleased, 
have  ffiven  one  for  the  burning  of  the  Monaatei? 
as  well  as  for  the  capture  of  the  Abbot,  n-lilcU 
the  Annals  mention  under  the  neit  year,  though 
not  in  connection  with  the  sack  of  Paris. 

\  Bir  Francis  Palgrave,  i  483,  says ;  '  Amongst 
tbe  calamities  of  the  times,  the  destruction  of  Uie 
Parisian    mouasleri^s    seems  to    have    worked 

CuILarly  on  the  Imagina^on.  Paschaaius  Bad- 
tus,  the  biographer  of  Wata,  expatiates  upon 
tills  misery  when  writing  his  Commentary  on 
Jeremiah.'  Some  eitracts  are  given  in  Pcrts,  i. 
450 :  '  Quis  nmquam  crederet,  Tel  quis  umqtutm 

cogitara   potulsset nt   piratte,    dlvorsis 

admodum  collectl  ei  famllils,  PariBiorum  atlln- 
gerent  Bnes,  ecciesiasqae  Christl  kinc  inde  orc- 

marenC  circa.  litusT Fateor  enim  qiiod 

nallus  es  regibus  terns  Ista  cof^taret,  neque 
nllus  habitator  orbis  nostri  andire  potulseet  quod 
Parlsinm  nostrum  hosUs  Intraret.' 
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of  Mb  hoiue.  We  need  liardly  Jool  on  it  u 
a  mark  of  personal  cowardice  in  Charles thtt 
he  preferred  to  fix  the  ordinafy  seat  of  his 
gOTeroment  in  some  odier  place  than  the 
most  exposed  fortress  of  his  kingdom.  Coin- 
piigne  sow  often  appeare  as  a  royal  dwell- 
'ing-place;  bat  the  home  and  centre  of  Car- 
olingiau  royalty  in  the  Western  Kingdom 
gratlnally  fixed  itself  on  a  spot  the  most  op- 
poste  to  Paris  in  position  and  feeling  which 
tbe  Western  Kinsdom  conld  afford.  Paris 
and  Laon  were  in  every  sense  nvtia ;  their 
livaliy  is  stamped  npoa  their  very  outward 
appearance.  Each  is  a  representative  city. 
Paris,  lilce  CMloDS  and  Bristol,  is  essentially, 
an  island  city ;  the  mer  was  its  dsfecce 
aguost  ordinary  enemies,  howerer  easily  that 
deft;Bce  might  be  changed  into  a  highway  for 
its  attack  in  the  hands  of  the  amphibions 
Northmen.  But  Laon  is  the  vtrw  pride  of 
that  class  of  towns  which  out  of  Ganiish  hiU- 
forts  grew  into  Roman  and  medieval  tntjes. 
Sone  Ftanda  more  proudly  on  its  height; 
Done  has  kept  its  ancient  character  so  Uttle 
changed  to  our  own  day.  The  town  stiU 
keeps  itself  within  the  walls  which  fence  in 
the  hill-top,  and  whatever  there  is  of  anbnrb 
baa  grown  np  at  the  foot,  ^tart  from  the  aii- 
inent  dty.  Paris  again  was  the  home  of  the 
new-bom  nationality  of  the  Romance  speech,* 
tlie  home  of  the  new  French  nation.  Laon 
stood  near  the  actual  German  border,  in  a 
land  where  German  was  still  spoken  ;  it  was 
fittsd  in  every  way  to  be,  as  it  proved,  the 
lut  home  of  a  German  dynasty  m  the  West 
Here  can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  tlina  moV' 
ing  eastward,  by  placing  themselves  in  this 
ontlying  Teutonic  comer  of  their  realm,  the 
CaroUngian  Kings  of  the  West  threw  away 
the  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  at  the 
hesd  of  tlie  new  national  movement,  and  of 
reigning  as  national  Klogs,  if  not  of  tbe 
whole  Romance-speaking  population  of  Gaul, 
at  least  of  its  stnctly  French  portion  north 
of  the  Loire. 

Of  EQcb  a  mission  we  may  be  sure  Charles 
the  Bald  and  his  sncceeeors  never  dreamed. 
The  chances  are  that  those  to  whom  that 
minion  really  fell  dreamed  of  it  just  as  little. 
We  mnst  never  foreet  that  the  national 
raovementa  of  those  days  were  for  the  most 
put  instinctive  and  imconscious;  bnt  they 
vere  aH  the  more  powerful  and  lasting  for 


*  It  is  worth  notice,  that  Charles  tile  Bald,  as 

Tdl  SB  his  soldiers,  could  speak  the  'lingua 
Bomani,'  or  Komuice  tonsun.  See  the  Capi- 
Itilirles  put  forth  by  the  EjiKa  LeWis,  CharleB^ 
ud  LatliBT  at  Coblenlz  in  860.  Lewis  speaks 
'linens  Theothisca,'  and  Charles,  'lln(;:aa  Ro- 
nuu,'  (Perti,  Legea,  i.  473.)  Yet  Charles,  In  his 
von  Capitulsrlee.  speaks  of  'lingoa  Tbeodisca' 
uihe  ianguafre  of  the  conntty,  exactly  as  Lewis 
flow,  (i,  482,  487.) 


being  instinctive  and  unconeoious.  An  act 
of  Gharies  the  Bald,  one  of  the  ordinary 
grants  bv  a  King  to  one  of  his  vassals, 
created  tLe  French  nation.  '  The  post  from 
which  the  Kine  himself  shrank  was  entrusted 
to  a  vaMant  subject,  and  Robert  the  Strong, 
tbe  mightiest  champion  of  the  land  ag^nst 
the  heaven  invader,  received  the  govern- 
ment of  tike  whole  border  land  threatened 
by  the  Breton  and  the  Northman.*  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  thoughts  of  the  King 
himself  did  not  reach  at  the  most  beyond 
satisfaction  at  having  provided  the  most  im- 
portant post  in  his  realm  with  a  worthy 
defender.  To  shield  himself  from  the  enemy 
by  such  a  barrier  as  was  furnished  by  Ro- 
bert's conntry,  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
the  direct  possession  even  of  the  fair  lands 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  His 
dominion  was  a  mark;  f  his  tmest  title  a 
tnarguis.  Bnt  tbe  Mark  of  France,  like  the 
Mark  oi  Brandenburg  and  the  Mark  of 
Austria,  was  destined  to  great  tbiiigB.  Ro- 
bett  no  doubt,  like  tiie  oUier  governors  and 
military  chiefs,  who  were  fast  growing  from 
magistrates  into  Princes,  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  tbe  source  of  a  dynasty,  a 
laty  which  conld  not  fail  to  take  a  high 

Ei  among  the  princes  of  Gaul.  But  ue 
ly  dreamed  of  founding  a  line  of  Kings, 
and  a  line  of  Kings  tiie  most  lasting  that  Uie 
worid  ever  saw.  Still  less  did  he  dream  of 
founding  a  nation.  But  he  did  both,  l^e 
Counts  who  held  tbe  first  place  of  danger 
and  hoDonr  soon  eclipsed  la  men's  eyes  Uie 
Kings  who  had  retired  to  the  safer  obscurity 
of  deir  eastern  frontier.  The  city  of  the 
river  became  a  national  centre  in  a  way  in 
which  the  city  of  the  rock  could  never  be. 
The  people  of  the  struggling  Romance 
^ech  of  northern  GanI  found  a  centre 
aad  a  head  in  the  rising  city  and  ita 
nllaat  prinoes.  That  Robert  was  himself  of 
German  descent,  the  son  of  a  stranger  from 
some  of  tiio  Teutonic  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire, X  mattered  not  a  whit    From  t)ie  be- 


*  BeglnoMl:  'Carolos  Bex  placitam  babnit 
In  Compendlo  iblque  cnm  optimstiun  conailio 
Roberto  Comiti  Dncstnni  Inter  LIgertm  et  Scqua- 
nam  adT?tBimi  ^ilttones  commendavlt,  quern 
com  lagantl  Indnstrit  perallquod  tempns  reilt.' 
Dt,  KiJckstdn's  monoftraph,  Bobirt  der  Tapfti-e, 
has  leaciied  as  since  tlils  article  nas  written,  and 
we  have  aoareely  had  time  to  glance  at  it.  We 
«*n  see  that  ha  fiss  gone  into  the  matter  with 
hearty  thoroiuthDeea,  bat  wa  are  not  able  to  avail 
ourselves  at  sJl  largely  of  Lis  reaeercbcs  In  detail. 
We  can,  however,  refer  to  his  clear  Investica- 
UoQs  of  Robert's  origin,  and  of  the  extent  of  his 
grant 

f  RegiBO  867:  'Rontbettus  qoi  manan  tetio- 
bat.'  Bo  Hincmar,  Ann.  66fi.  Marchio,  in  An- 
degaro. 

X  Richer  i.  G :  '  Odo  patiem  haboit  es  eqnestri 
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^Dnicig  of  their  historic  life  tlie  Parisiaa 
Dukes  and  Einge  have  been  the  lekden  and 
Tepresentativee  of  the  new  French  nationaliU. 
No  ro^al  dynasty  has  ever  been  so  thoronghJv 
identified  with  tJie  nation  orar  which  it  rnied, 
because  no  royal  dynasty  could  be  so  truly 
said  to  have  created  the  nation.  Paris, 
France,  and  the  Dukei  and  Kings  of  die 
French  are  three  ideas  which  o«d  neror  be 
kept  asunder.  A.  true  instinct  soon  gav'e  the 
ruler  of  the  new  state  a  higher  and  a  more 
significant  title.  The  Coant  of  Pans  was 
merged  in  the  Duke  of  the  French,  wid  the 
Duke  of  the  French  was  soon  to  bo  merged 
in  the  King.  The  name  of  Frattcia,  a  name 
whose  shiftings  and  whose  changes  of  mean- 
ing have  perplexed  both  history  and  politics 
— a  name  wiuch  E^astem  and  Weatem  writarB 
seem  to  have  made  it  a  kind  of  point  of 
honour  to  use  in  different  meanings* — now 
gradually  settles  down,  as  far  as  the  Weetam 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  into  the  name  of  a 
territory,  answering  roughly  to  the  Celtic 
Oaul  of  the  elder  geography .f  It  has  still 
to  be  distinguiahed  Dy  epithets  like  Oeeid«a- 
talis  and  Latina  from  Uie  Ea^rn  Fmttia 
of  Teatonic  speech,  but,  in  the  language  of 
Qaul,  Franeia  and  Fraud  for  the  ^tnre 
mean  tiie  dominion  and  the  subjeots  of  the 
lord  of  Paris.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
lands  beyond  the  Rhone,  the  Safine,  and  the 
Maes,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Western 
Kingdom,  are  not  included  onder  the  name 
of  Franeia.  But  ndther  are  the  lands  held, 
like  the  French  Dnohy,  in  fief  of  the  common 
sovereign,  Brittany,  Flanden,  Aquitaine,  and 
the  docal  Burgundy.  To  these  most  be 
added  Normandy,  the  land  wrested  ftata  Xht 
French  Duchy  to  fomt  the  inherittutcs  of  the 
converted  NorUimau.  France  b  still  but  one 
among  die  principalides  of  Oad ;  but,  like 
Wessex  in  England,  like  Castjle  in  Bpaln, 
like  Prussia  in  Oeimany  and  Kedmont  in 
Italy,  it  was  the  one  destined,  by  one  means 
or  another,  to  swallow  up  die  rest.  From 
the  grant  of  861,  from  the  fonndation  of  the 


ordlse  Rotberlnm,  avnin  vera  paMnKon  Wltidlil- 
num.  advenam  Qermsniim.'  He  appeus  to  have 
been  of  Baion  origin.  Bee  Kslcfcsl^n,  p.  9,  uu) 
the  Qrst  '  ExcanoB.' 

•  Tlip  monk  of  Baint  Gallan  (GssU  Karoll, 
1.  10)  gives  ns  a  definition  of  Fnnoia,  in  the 
widest  Bonie.  '  Fcuiciam  vero  interduai  qnam 
nomiOBVero,  orantrs  Cualplnas  provinelaa  ■igni- 
fico  ....  in  iUo  tompore  propter  ezoellentUm 
gloriosis^mi  Karoti  et  Gall!,  at  Aqnitanl,  iSdni 
et  Rispuit,  AlanuniLl  et  Baiuiil,  noa  punm  so 
inugnltos  (cloriabantnT,  si  vel  nomine  FraneoTam 
servoram  eeiweri  meiereirtar.' 

t  Richer  i.  U,  twice  speaks  of  the  Dnchr  of 
Franceas'CelCKa' and  'OalllaCalUca.'  'ReK 
l^rolDH]  Celtice  [Sotbartnm]  Doeem  pnefldL' 
ThwB  are  Cltarlas  the  Simple,  and  the  sooond 
Bobut,  afterwaKtoElog. 


Farinian  Dof^hy,  we  may  date  ^^  birdi  of 
tbe  French  state  and  nation.  From  that  day 
onwards  Franee  is  whatever  can,  by  fair 
meant  or  fool,  be  brought  into  obedtence  to 
Paris  and  her  raler. 

Ckmnt  Robert  the  Stiong,  the  Maocabnns 
of  the  Weat-Frankish  realm,  the  patriarch  of  ■ 
t^e  old  Capeta,  of  the  Valois,  and  of  die 
Boarbone,  died  as  he  had  lived,  fighdng  for 
Oanl  and  Christendom  against  the  heathen 
Dana.*  But  his  dominion  and  his  mtssioii 
passed  to  a  son  worthy  of  him — to  Odo,  or 
Endea,t  the  second  Gonnt  of  his  house,  pre- 
sently to  be  die  fint  of  die  Kings  of  Paris. 
In  his  day  came  the  great  struj^e,  the 
mighty  and  fi^  truJ,  miich  was  to  make 
the  name  of  Paris  and  her  lord  famous 
throughout  the  wtsld.  On  die  great  rioge 
of  Paris  by  the  Nrnthmen,  the  turninic^int 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  of  the  Duchy, 
and  in  tmtli  of  all  Western  Europe,  we  m^ 
fairir  dwdl  at  somewhat  greater  detml  tliaa 
we  have  done  on  the  nnaller  events  which 
paved  the  way  for  it..  Wo  most  bear  in 
mind  the  wretched  state  of  all  the  oonn- 
triee  whidi  made  np  tbe  Caroliogian  Em- 
pire. T^M  Northmen  were  sailing  np  every 
river,  and  were  qiieadlng  their  ravages  to 
every  accessible  point  Every  year  m  tike 
various  contemporary  annals  is  marked  by 
the  harrying  of  some  fresh  district,  by  die 
sack  of  some  city,  by  the  desecradon  of 
some  revered  monastery.^     Resistance,  when 


•  'Ann.  Fold.,'  Se7  (Perls  1.,  880).  '  Baodber- 
tm  EaroU  Begls  Cornea  apod  LigeTim  fiavium 
oontra  Nordmuinoi  fortltar  dimlcaoB  occlditur. 


slier  qnodammodo  nostrU  tern pori bus  Macha- 
b«ns,ci)]os  pneUaqiue  cum  BrlitoDibiiB  et  Nord- 
mannls  (^en't.  si  per  omnia  scrlpta  fuissent,  Ma- 
chab«l  gestis  Kqnipararl  potuitsant.'  Bee 
the  details  Id  Retclno,  867.  Eincmar,  Ann.  866. 
The  battle  of  Briasarthe  U  well  deacribed  in  M, 
Moorln's  '  Comtes  da  Pnrie,'  a  book  whose  uaine 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
volame  forms  a  careful  and  ^iritod  historj  of 
the  rise  of  the  FarlBlan  El'iigdam  ;  but  it  is 
Btrongl?  oolonred  bj  Parlaian  dreams  about  the 
frontier  of  the  Bhhie, 

f  Odo  did  not  succeed  at  once.  On  accoant  of 
his  yoBth,  and  that  of  his  brother  Bobert',  the 
ituJaj  waa  granted  to  Hof^li  the  Abbot.  Ann. 
Met.  807.  (8ee  Kaleksteln,  p.  100.)  Odo  did 
not  succeed  to  the  whole  Duch}^  till  the  death  of 
Hugh  in  887  in  the  middle  of  the  siege,  '  Ducatus 


3 nam  [Hngo]  tecnerat  et  Btrenue  rexerat  Odonl 
Do  Bodfaeni  ab  Imperalore  tradltar,  qal  at  tem- 


%  See  rapedall;  the  entries  In  the  '  AoaaleB 
TedasUnl '  (Peru,  ii.  300),  under  874  and  several 
fbllowlag  Tears.  Take,  above  all,  the  geneial 
pletoie  nnder  884.  'Nortmannl  veronon  oesaant 
oaptivBii  atqne  Interflcl  popalum  Christianom, 
atque  ecetesiaa  Bubrui,  destractls  mcenlls  et  tIIUs  . 
oreoiatls.  Per  omnea  enim  plateas  jacebant  ca- 
davers clericoram,  laicornm,  noblllimi  atqoe  alio- 
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there  «&»  any,  was  almort  wholly  loo^ ;  the 
inTBden  were  bo  hr  from  encosntering  the 
wIwIb  force  of  tbe  Empire  tlutt  thej  never 
eaooimtered  the  whole  foi<c«  of  any  one  of 
ib  component  Mogdom*.  1%e  day  <rf  Sanl- 
Gourt,  renowned  io  ttiat  effort  of  old  Tecto- 
nic nvutrelsy  which  may  rank  alonnide  of 
oar  ovn  longB  of  BmnanDnrh  and  Maldon,* 
the  day  when  the  yonng  king  Lewie  led  tfae 
West-Ftankish  host  to  victoiy  over  the  hea- 
thea,f  stands  ont  well-nigh  alone  in  the  re- 
cords of  that  nnhappy  time.  While  neither 
reahn  was  spared,  while  one  set  of  inraden 
rsTiged  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  while  another  more  daring  band  saok- 
ed  Aaebeu,  Kiihi,  and  IVier.l  the  rivid  Kings 
of  the  Franks  were  mainly  intent  on  extend- 
ing their  borders  at  the  expense  of  taie 
mother.  Charles  the  Bald  was  far  more 
eager  to  extend  his  nominal  frontier  to  the 
^ne,§  or  to  come  back  from  Italy  admned 
'  nth  toe  Imperial  titlee,|  than  he  was  to 


mm,  mnlieram,  JnTenam,  et  lacteuttnm  ;  aon 
«iim  Brat  via  Tel  locna  quo  dob  JBcercnt  mortul ; 
M  vat  tribolaUo  onmibos  «t  dolor,  videntee  popn- 
lam  Ohristianiun  uaque  od  IntemedoQam  devu- 

*  Tfae  Lndwig:slled  la  printed  In  Vsx  Mailer's 
flemtu  ClaBsIca,  also  in  the  aeeond  voltima  of 
ScUhar'e  Tbeaanroa. 

t  A  fall  accoant  of  the  battle  la  given  In  the 
Auules  Tedastini,  881. 

t  ADnal<!8  Vedastlni,  882.  '  Aastralea  F^nci 
(ttiit  Is,  Eastern,  AnBtraslan,  not  SontlieTD)  con- 
gnganteiendtum  contra  Kortmanno«,aed  itallm 
t^ga  vertunl,  il>iqae  Wain,  Mettan^  ei^acopas, 
cormit,   Dani    varo    famoBisnmom    Aqoiagnml 

titeg,TreveriB  aobllisslman  et  CoInnlam'Agrippl- 
tiiiD,palatta  qaoque  reg^am  et  villas,  cam  babl- 
titoribos  terne  iaterfecUs,  igne  cremaTonuit.' 

g  Aanales  Foldeoses  (Perla,  i.  8&0),  876.  '  Earo- 
loi  vero,  Htudonid  morte  comperta,  roitnum 
illliw,  caplditate  dactos,  invaMt,  et  sns  dltloni 
sghjngBre  atadnit ;  eiii^mans  ae,  nt  fava  vnl- 
eibat,  non  aolnm  partatn  regnl  Hlotharii,  qoam 
Hlndowicas  tennit  et  filiis  suis  utendam  dereli- 
qiut,per  tyrannidem  posse  obtiaere,verumetiBm 
cunctas  eWltates  regnl  Hlndoirici  in  occidental! 
litoreBheni  finminis  powtaa  eao  re^o  addere,  Id 
fat  Hogootiam,  Wonnatiam,  et  Nemetura,  Alios. 
qoe  fratris  per  potentlam  opprimere,  ita  nt  nulloa 
a  leabrtere  vbI  contTadleere  aaderet.'  One  is 
indlned  to  ask  wbelher  there  may  not  be  some- 
tUng  prophetic  under  the  first  entry  nnder  the 
next  year ;  '  Hlndowicas  rex  mense  Janoarlo, 
RtaBTui  conventu  habilo  apud  Franconofurt, 
qniis  de  regno  Karoli  toDuit  captives  remisit  in 
Gilllain.' 

t  Ann,  Fald.  876.  The  way  in  which  Charles' 
Imperial  dijrnity  is  recorded  is  remarkable.  After 
a  utiriral  detcriptton  of  the  Im[>erial  coatnme, 
the  Annal  goi»  on, '  Omnem  enim  consuetudinem 
ngata  Francomm  eonteinnens,  Qrscas  gloriss 
iiyilmaB  arbitmbatnr,  et  at  majorem  sns  mentis 
eiitiouem  ostenderet,  ablate  tteftis  nomine,  se 
Impenttorem  et  Aagustam  amninm  regam  cis 
nuro  coiisist*ntiam  appellnre  praicapit.'  The 
phtise '  cis  mare '  is  remarkable,  when  we  think 
oTthe  Bngli^  claims  to  Binpirs,  and  of  the  con- 
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take  any  active  step  to  drive  out  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  toe  Idndred  realms.  At 
last  tlM  whole  Empire,  sare  the  Bnrgnndian 
Kingdom  of  Boao,  was  once  more  joined 
together  under  Charies  the  Fat.  Pans  was 
■|pun  nnder  the  nominal  sorereigntj  of  an 
mnperor  whose  authority,  equally  nominal 
eveiywhere,  extended  also  over  Borne  and 
Aachen,  Precarious  and  tottering  as  such 
an  Bmpire  was,  the  even  nominal  union  of 
so  many  crowns  on  a  single  head,  however 
nnflt  that  head  was  to  bear  their  weight, 
does  seem  to  have  given  for  the  moment 
something  Uke  a  feeling  of  greater  unity 
and  tlter^y  of  greater  strength.  Paris,  de- 
fended by  ita  own  Count  and  its  own  Bishop, 
was  defended  by  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Empeayir,  Lord  of  the  World,*  The  sove- 
reinifl  alike  of  East  and  West  were  appealed 
to  tor  help,  and  at  least  a  show  of  help  was 
sent  in  the  name  of  both  parts  of  the  Fraii- 
klsb  re^m.t  The  defence  of  Paris  was 
essentially  a  local  defence,  waged  by  its  own 
citizens  nnder  the  command  of  their  local 
chiefs.  Still  the  great  check  which  the 
invaders  Aen  received  came  nearer  to  a  na- 
tional act  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Frsnkish 
Empire  than  anything  which  had  happened 
since  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great 

Oar  materials  for  the  great  siege  are 
fciriy  abnndant.  Several  of  the  contempo- 
rary chronicles,  in  describing  this  gallant 
strn^le,  throw  off  somewhat  of  their  naoal 
meagreness,  and  ^ve  an  account  conceived 
with  an  nnnsnal  d(«ree  of  spirit  and  carried 
otit  with  an  nnnsnal  amount  of  detail.^  And 
we  have  a  yet  more  minute  account,  which, 
even  as  it  is,  is  of  con^derable  value,  and 
which,  had  it  been  a  few  degrees  less  weari- 
some and  nnint«lligible,  would  have  been  of 
the  highest  interest.  Abbo,  a  distinguished 
ehnrchman  of  tbos6  times,  a  monk  of  the 
honse  of  Saint  German,  and  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  a  spectator  and  sharer  in  the 


stant  use  of  the  word  '  transmarinns '  1 

Enfrland  and  English  things.     The 

name  for  Charles  in  these  Annals  is  '  Qailia 

Tyrannna.' 

•  Abbo,  1.  46  (Perta,  11.  780),— 
'  Urbe  mandata  fuit  Earolo  nobis  baaileo, 
Imperto  cajns  regitor  totns  props  koamos 
Post  DominDm,  n^em  dominatoremque  poten- 


t  Eegino  887.  (Perti,  1.  506).  '  Helnriens 
cum  eiercitibna  utriuaque  regni  Parlaiua  venlt.' 
'  Utramque  resnum  '  means  of  coarse  the  East 
and  the  Weat  Franks.  The  same  Annals,  in  the 
next  year,  speak  of  Charles  as  relgniug  over 
*  omnia  regna  Francorum.' 

1  &ae  espedally  tlie  Annates  Vedastini,  6SI!i- 
890  ;  other  details  come  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Kegino,  867-890.  r 
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defence,*  conceiTed  the  happy  idea  of  wnt- 
ing  a  minute  nanalive  of  ue  exciting  acenee 
wfich  be  had  witneM«d.  Bat  ha  nahaf^y 
threw  hifl  tate  into  the  ah^M  of  hezaiiMtMB 
which  have  few  liv^  for  affectation  and 
obscurity.  The  poelical  biographer  of  Lawis 
the  FiouB  at  all  eventa  writes  Latin ;  Abbo 
writes  ia  a  Babylonish  dialect  of  hie  own 
compoBiDg,  Btnffed  full  of  Greek  and  other 
out-of-tbe-way  words,  and  to  parts  of  which 
he  himself  fonnd  it  needful  to  sttoclta  glo»- 
eary.  Still  with  all  this  needless  darkness, 
he  gives  us  many  details,  and  he  especially 
prescrrcs  many  individoal  names  which  we 
shonld  not  find  oat  from  the  annaUats.  A 
fervent  rotary  of  Sunt  German,  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  Paris,  a  no  less  loyal  sabject  of  the 
valiant  Count  who,  when  he  wrote,  bad 
grown  into  a  King,  Abbo  had  every  advan- 
tage which  personal  knowledge  and  locid  in- 
terest could  give  to  a  narrator  of  the  stmggle. 
Only. we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
stooped  to  tell  his  tale,  if  not  in  his  native 
tongue,  whether  Komance  or  Tenttmic,  yet 
at  least  in  the  intcUi^ble  I^tin  of  Nitbard 
in  a  past  generation  and  of  Bioher  in  a  f  utoro 

The  poet  begios  with  a  ponwyrie  on  his 
city,  in  which  he  may,  while  <ua]ing  with 
such  a  theme,  be  foi^veu  for  somewhat 
unduly  exalting  its  rank  among  the  cities  of 
the  worId.][  Its  position,  the  strengtii  of  the 
island-fortress,  connected  with  the  mainland 
'  by  its  castles  on  either  side,  is  phunly  set 
forth.§     The  defenders  of  the  city  are  clearly 


'  Nemo  BtetU  sapni  Bpecnlsm,  solas  nisi  seepe 
Jam  saneti  rsmulas  dicll,  llffDnm  ends  alDU 
In  flammas  retinens,  ocidis  liBC  vidit  et  Inqiiit.' 


f  Tbe  book  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
PertK,  776-805.  The  Third  Book  has  a  sort  of 
InUrpTetali')  tUrou^hout.  We  j^vo  a  few  lines 
(15-18)  as  a  specimen  :— 

laitorum 

'  TapeU  undiqut  nlltm  populorum  Iteta*  in 


t,  strangnlam  pariterque  pro- 
pumsTii. 
ItnocinnHo       fitgai  paleam 

A^agnla  celebs  aginat  pecodes  nee  ablnndani.' 
Bat  tlie  narrative  portions  of  the  poem,  tbouttb 
often  obscure  eaougb,  are  not  al(oi[ether  in  tliis 
style. 

1 1. 10  :— 
'Nam  medio  BequaDK  recabsDe,  colti  quoqae 

FraucifEcnum,  temet  itatuia  per  celsa  cancndo; 
Sum  polis,  lit  rejjina  mic  ina  omnes  aaper  orbes ! 
Qiite  Stallone  nltes  cnnnis  vcnerabtliori, 
Qnisqau  cupiacit  opes  Francorum,  te  ven  ratar.' 

§  i.  15  :— 
'  Insula  te  gaodut,  fluvius  sua  :ert  tibi  Kiro 
^-  clus,  coiiiplexo  muros  mulcentia  c!rcum 


set  before  as ;  Odo  the  Count,  the  future 
KtUK,  as  we  are  oft«n  reminded,*  and 
Oozan  the  Bishop,  stand  forth  in  the  front 
rank.  Around  tLe  two  great  local  chiefs  aie 
gaihned  a  secondary  band  of  their  Idosfolk 
and  snrooTters,  ciericjd  and  lay.  Then  is 
Odo's  brother  Robert,  himself  to  wear  a 
crown  in  the  city  which  be  defended,  but  in 
days  to  which  the  foreught  of  the  poet  did 
not  extend.  There  is  the  valiant  Coont 
Ragnar;  there  is  Ihe  warlike  Abbot  Bbles 
of  Saint  Germans,  whose  exploits  are  record- 
ed with  special  delight  by  the  loyal  monk  of 
his  honscf  A  crowd  of  lesser  names  are  also 
handed  down  to  us,  names  of  men  who  had 
their  honourable  share  in  the  work,  hut  with 
whose  bare  names  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
tmrthen  the  memories  of  modern  isaders. 
A  great  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Northmen  was  the  eastle  which  goardad  the 
bridge  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river, 
repreaentod  in  after  times  by  the  Grand  ' 
Cbatelet.  The  watchful  care  of  the  Bishop 
had  been  diligent  in  strengthening  this  and 
the  other  defences  of  the  city  ;  bat  ths  last 
works  which  were  to  guard  this  important 

Soint  were  not  folly  fimshed-J    The  Danish 
eet  now  drew  near,  a  fleet  manned,  eo  it 
was  sud,  by  more  than  thirty  thouaand 
As  in  the  tale  of  our  own  Brihtr 


noth,f  the  invaders  began  with  a  peacefnl 
message.  The  leader  of  the  pirates,  Sigefrith, 
the  sea-king, — a  king,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
without  a  Idngdom*! — sought  an  interview 
with  Count  Odo,  ana  demanded  a  peaoefol 
passage  through  the  city.  Odo  sternly 
answers  that  the  city  ia  entrusted  to  his  care 
by  his  lord  the  Elmperor,  and  that  he  will 
never  forsake  the  duty  which  was  laid  apon 
him.  The  siege  now  began  ;  the  Northmen 
strove  to  storm  the  uufioished  tower.  After 
two  days  of  incessant  fighting,  and  an  ioter- 


Deitra  tul  pontes  habitant  tenlorin  limfte 
Lfevaqne  claudentes;  koram  liinc  Indo  tatricee 
Cis  atbem  speculare  falas,  citra  quoque  flomen.' 

•  i.  45  :- 
'  Hie  Consul  venerabatur,  Bex  atqae  fntwoe, 
Urbia  erat  tutor,  rogni  veDturns  el  altor.' 

t  i.  88  :— 
'  UIc  Comites  Odo  fmterque  amis  raHiabant 
Rott>eTtuB,  parltoique  Comes  RaKeiiBriuB;illIo 
PonUficiique  uapoe  Eliolus,  foni^ei^luB  Abba.* 

t  Ann.  Ved.  683 ; — '  Norlmaoni,  patracji  vic- 
toria valde  elati,  Parisius  adeunt  turrimque 
Btatim  aggrcsol.  valide  oppujiDaat ;  et  quia  nnc- 
dum  perfecte  firmata  fuerat,  earn  ee  capi  eiue 
morA  eiiBtimant,' 

g  Geffino,  887 :— '  Erant,  ut  ferunl  Iriffinta.  et 


mpi 


»  ad' 


uillia, 


robust!  bit.latotce.' 

I  See  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, i.  STO,  ed.  U. 

^  t.  38 : — '  Solo  Bex  verbo,  sociis  tamen  im- 
peritabaf  ^,,   |,^,  i  ,  \^.i.lUVIi. 
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rening  night  spent  m  repairing  the  defences, 
the  tbIodf  of  the  defendera  preTailed.  The 
Connt  and  the  K^op,  and  tlie  Abbot  irtio 
mold  pierce  seven  Danes  witit  a  single  fthot 
of  his  arrow,*  fin^y  drore  back  the  heathen 
to  thnr  ships  ;  and  instead  of  the  easy  stonn 
Hnd  Back  which  they  donbtleaa  looked  for 
on  this,  as  Bn  earlier  occasion!!,  the  Northman 
were  driven  to  nndertske  the  siege  of  the 
city  in  foim.f 

One  ia  a  little  snrprised  at  the  progresa  in 
tbe  higher  branches  of  tbe  «t  of  war  whieh 
had  clearly  been  made  by  the  enemy  who 
row  as5(anlted  Paris,  The  description  of 
their  means  of  attack,  if  not  inteUic^bla  in- 
cveiy  detail,  at  least  show*  that  t£e  frae- 
booten,  merciless  heathens  as  they  were, 
were  at  all  ervnte  thoron^  masters  of  the 
engineering  science  of  their  »^X  -^^ 
through  the  whole  winter  of  BBS,  all  their 
attempts  were  nnavailing.  The  skill  and 
ralonr  of  the  defenders  were  eqnal  to  those 
of  the  besif^rs,  and  their  hearts  were  stning 
by  every  motive  which  oonid  lead  men  to 
defend  themselve«  to  the  last  Bat  eariy  in 
the  next  year,  in  Fobmary  8«6,  acoideat 
threw  a  great  advantage  into  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers.  A  great  flood  in  the  Beine 
'4vept  away,  or  greatly  damaged,  tJie  lesser 
bri(^e,  the  painted  bridge,  that  which  joined 
the  island  to  the  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.§  That  fortress  and  the  sabnrfo 
which  it  defended,  the  suborb  whieh  con- 


tJios  cat  off  from  the  gcracTsl  defences  of  the 
rify.  Hie  watchfat  care  of  Ibe  Biaht^ 
strove  to  rep^  the  bridge  by  night     Bnt 


•i.-107: 
'Foitls  Odo   InnmneiDS  tnladlt.    Bed  quia  fnit 

alter  T 
Alter  Ebolns  haic  sodns  fiitt  equlporsjisqae ; 
SeplenoB  unfi  potnit  terebrare  sagltti, 
QocalDdeuB  alios  jaasit  probers  qaoquina.' 

\  Add.  Ved.  865:— 'Danl,  mnltis  saomm 
unlaiis.  rediem  *d  oaves ;  IndsqaB  sibi  oaatnim 
suinunt  adversus  ctvitat'-m,  eamqae  obiUdloae 
vtlUi^  macbinaa  cauatraoBt,  igneis  anppmnnt, 
et  aiaaa  ingeuiaiD  bdbb  anxmnnt  ad  captloncm 
cmtatis;  Bed  ClirieUaal  advenua  eos  Ibrtitar 
dimkando,  in  oninlbDB  esatitera  sBperiorea.' 

X  Let  OS  take  Abbo'a  dworipUoD  (i.  205)  of  an 
engine  which  mav  have  been  only  a  sow  or  a 
tarWJao,  bat  which  ceitaulr  Buggfesta  rtie  Tro- 
jmkorae, 

'  Ergo  bJB  octonis  fbdant  mlrablle  vlsn, 
Monrtfi  rotiB  Ignam ;  modi  conjpncta  trladl, 
Boboris  inKCQlifl,  super  argete  qjiodqno  cnlunte 
DoniMe  Biibliiol  cooperto.    Nam  capiebant 
Cliustia  siaQB  arcana  nteri  penotrafia  ventris 
Seiiginla  viros,  ut  adest  rnmor,  gnleatos.' 

^AnD.Ted.  BSa.  '  OeUvo  Uaa  Febniarii  con. 
''git  grave  discrlmen  iaria  dvitatem  babltanti- 
taa;  nam  ex  gnvinlmS  iuundatione  flomlnla 


the  attempt  was  forestalled  by  the  invaders ! 
tbe  tower  was  iaoloMd  and  sorronnded  by 
the  enemy.  Tbe  Bishop  and  the  other 
defenders  of  t^  city  were  left  to  behold,  to 
weep,  and  to  pray  from  tiie  walla,  at  the  fate 
ot  their  brathren  whom  they  could  no  longer 
help.*  The  tow«r  was  fiercely  attackwl; 
the  gate  did  not  give  way  till  fire  was 
bron^t  to  help  the  blows  of  the  Northmen ; 
the  defenders  of  the  tower  all  perished  either 
by  the  flamee  or  by  the  sword,  and  their 
bodies  were  hurled  into  tbe  river  before  the 
eyea  of  their  oomradea.f  The  conquerors 
now  destroyed  the  tower,  and  from  thw 
new  vantage  ^and  they  presBed  the 
siege  of  um  uland  city  with  increased 
vigour. 

The  ohaoees  of  war  seemed  now  to  be 
taming  a^nat  Um  besieged.  The  stont 
heart  of  Btshop  Q«e1»  at  h^t  b^(an  to  fail ; 
he  aaw  that  Paris  eouM  no  longer  be  defend- 
ed by  tbe  arms  of  its  ntiaens  only.  He  »eut 
a  message  to  Han^,  tbe  Dnke  of  the  Eastern 
Franks,  praying  hisa  to  come  to  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  paopte.  The  Duke  came ; 
we  are  told  thst  hie  presence  did  little  or 
nothing  for  the  beai^ed  city  ;\  yet  in  the 
obscnre  verses  of  the  poet  we  seem  to 
discern  sconething  like. a  night  attack  on  tbe 
Danish  oamp  on  tbe  f«rt  of  the  Snsion  Duke 


miDOT  pons  dlarupbiB  eat'  It  is  called  'pictos 
pons  '  by  Abbo,  L  250. 

•  lb.  '  lllis  vero  qui  Intra  tarrtm  eraot  actlter 
resifltentlbni.  fli  eiranr  multltudlals  osque  in 
ccelnm  ;  Sifdacopoa  desuper  mnro  civitatis  com 
omnibuB  qui  in  civltate  crant  niinls  Beatlbus,  eo 
quod  euiB  aubvenire  nou  poaaent,  et  quia  nil  aliud 
agere  polemt,  Christo  eoe  comineiidabat.' 

f  lb.  '  NortmaoQi  enm  Impeta  portam  ipelns 
turria  adeant  l^emqoe  sabponunt.  Et  bi  qui 
intra  erant,  fraeti  vnlneiibaB  et  Incendio  capiun- 
tnr,  atquH  ad  opprobrium  Cliriatlanonim  diverua 
iDterficluutor  modls,  atque  in  flamine  pnedpl- 

%  Ann.  Ved.  B9fl.  'Herkpngerns  [the  messsn- 
(cer  sent  bf  the  Btsbep,  deocribed  as  Oome»\.  .  . 
Heniicnm  cum  exmoHn  Pariaiaa  venire  Teclt; 
sed  nil  ibi  pmledt  .  .  .  alqoe  in  saam  lediit 
reglonem.' 

Regfino  (887)  makea  the  same  oonfesslon.  '  Im- 
peralor  Hplnricnm  duoem  cam  eiercitu  vemali 
tempore  dliiglt  sed  mlnlme  prffivaluit.'  The' 
Fulda  AnnaM  alone  (089)  seem  to  make  ont 
BcaneUung  of  a  caaa  tor  Henry.  His  army  'In 
itinere  propter  imbriuia  inundatioDem  et  frigus 
iminineoe  non  modicum  equorum  snorum  per- 
pessi  aunt  damnum.'  The  Auna'iat  then  adds, 
•  Quan  illiH,  perveulsaent,  Nordmannl  rerum 
omniuiu  abundantiam  in  muDiUonibus  suis 
baban  tes.m«]jain  cnin.ei3  conserere  nee  volueruut, 
nac  ausisiiDt.'  He  goes  on  tosay  tbat  tbcy  spent 
thewlioleol  Lent  aadap  to  theBogationdaysin 
vain  labours  (inabl  InlJore  consuaiptia).  They 
tlien  went  boms,  having  done  notliing  except 
kill  aome  Danes  whom  they  found  oni^de  tht^r 
camp,  and  cariy  off  a  large  number  of  lioracs 
and  oxen. 
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&nd  bis  fcrfloiren.*  Bnt  in  aay  case  tb« 
coming  of  the  GennAn  alUea  did  nothiag 
.  for  the  pennuient  ratief  of  the  city.  Tbcy 
went  back  to  their  owd  land ;  Paiia  waa 
^ain  left  to  its  own  TeaonrcBB,  and  at  laat 
tbe  Bishop,  worn  ont  with  aorrow  and 
illness,  began  to  aoek  the  nsoal  deluajve 
remed  V.  He  b^an  to  enter  into  n^otiationc 
with  Sigrfrith,  which  were  cut  cbort  by-  the 
prelate's  death.  The  newa  wm  known  in  the 
Danish  oamp  before  it  was  commonly  known 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the  maaa  of 
the  citizens  &nt  learnt  inm  the  insatting 
ehonta  of  the  besuren  that  tlieir  valiant 
Bishop  was  no  more.^ 

The  Bishop,  as  long  m  he  Hved,  had  been 
the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  de£enoe, 
yet  it  would  aeem  that,  at  Uie  actnal  moment 
of  his  death,  hia  remoml  was  a  gain.  We 
hear  no  more,  at  least  <»  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Paris,  of  anj  Mtempta  at  trnatii^ 
with  the  enemy.  One  Utter  wul  of  despair 
from  die  besieged  city  reaches  onr  ears,  and 
the  hero  of  the  second  act  of  the  sie^  now 
stands  forth.  The  spiritaal  chief  was  gone ; 
the  temporal  chief  steps  into  his  place,  and 
more  than  into  his  plam.  Count  Odo  ap- 
pears as  cheering  the  heatta  of  the  people 
by  hie  eloquence,  and  aa  InaiJing  them  on  to 
repeated  combats  with  tbe  besiegers,}  At 
last  hunger  began  to  t^  on  the  strength  of 
the  defenders ;  help  from  without  was  plain- 
ly needed,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  sooght, 
not  from  any  iofeiior  chief,  but  from  the 
common  sovereign,  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  BO  many  realms.  Connt  Odo  himseS 
went  forth  on  tbe  perilotis  errand ;  he  called 
on  the  princes  of  the  Empire  for  help  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  wamadthe  siu^tsh  Angus- 
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•  Abbo,  li.  8. 
'  S&SoniS  Tir  Ainricoa  fortisqne  potinsqae 
Venit  In  aaiillum  Qozlini  pnCBDliH  iirl>iB, 
At  tribult  victuB  illi  letumqae  eruentis 
Hea  pancJB  auiit  viUin  noMris,  tollt  amplam 
His  prwdaat.    Sub  nocte  igitur  qoidtun  pena- 

Castrs  DanDro,  maltos  et  eqoos  illic  ribi  ce[dt.' 
After  some  farther  dneription  he  adds : 


f  Ann-  Ved.  BSO.  '  QanaHinis  rero,  dam  omnl- 
bna  modis  popalo  Chrtatlano  JnTsra  tbIIbI,  com 
Sigfrido,  Bege  Danoram,  RmlclUam  ledt,  nl  per 
hoc  civltas  ab  obeldloitB  libenretQF.  Ihitn  luec 
ajtantur,  EpiBcopna  gravl  eorrnlt  In  InGrmhate, 
dism  cliiuit  extremam,  et  In  loonlo  podtas  est 
Id  tps&  civitate,  Cajus  obitus  Kortmannis  non 
latalt ;  et  sntequam  civiba*  t^oB  obitus  Dantiare- 
tor,  a  Nortmajiaia  de  fbris  prsdlcatar  Epiaeo- 
pam  esse  niortuum.' 

f  Aon.  Ved.  886.  'DehlnoTnlgfasperiJCslnna 
cam  morte  pntrix  obsldione,  irremedlabi liter  con- 
tristantur ;  quoa  Odo,  illnstrla  Comes,  salt  adhor- 
tationiboB  roborabat.     Nortmanai  tamen  quo- 


tas himself  that,  unless  help  came  meedilj, 
the  city  would  be  lost  for  erer.*  Long  be- 
fore any  troops  were  set  in  motion  in  u; 
qnarter  for  the  delivemnoe  of  Pari^  the 
valiant  Coont  waa  again  within  its  wall*, 
bringing  again  a  gleaib  of  joy  to  Uie  aad 
hearts  of  the  citiaena,  both  by  the  mere  fict 
of  hia  presence  and  by  the  gallant  exploit  bj 
which  he  was  esabted  to  appear  amoD^ 
them.  The  Northmen  knew  of  his  approsch, 
and  made  ready  to  bar  hia  way  to  tbe  cit;. 
Before  the  gate  of  the  tower  on  tbe  right 
bank,  the  tower  which  still  guarded  the 
northern  bridge,  tbe  lines  of  the  heatheo 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  returning  chiin- 
pion.  Odo's  horse  was  killed  under  hmi,  but, 
awoid  in  hand,  he  hewed  himself  a  patfa 
through  the  thick  ranka  of  the  enemy ;  he 
made  good  his  war  to  the  gate,  and  wis 
once  more  within  tike  walla  of  his  own  city, 
ready  to  share  every  danger  of  his  futhAil 
pecmle.f 

Such  a  city,  we  may  well  say,  deserved  to 
become  the  seat  of  Emgs,  and  such  a  leader 
deserved  to  wear  a  loyal  crown  within  its 
walls.  Eight  months  of  constant  figbtiDg 
passed  away  after  the  return  of  Odo  before 
the  lord  alike  of  Rome,  of  Aachen,  and  of 
Paris  appeared  before  the  city  where  just 
now  bis  presence  was  most  needed.  To- 
wards the  laat  days  of  summer  Duke  Henry 
again  appeared,  bnt  it  was  folly  autumn  be- 
fore the  Emperor  himseU  found  his  way  to 
the  banks  of  tbe  SeiocJ  Duke  Henry 
came  with  an  anny  drawn  from  both  the 
Prankish  realms,  Eastern  uid  Weslero.S 
With  mora  show  oi  prudence  than  he  haa 
shown  St  bis  fonner  coming,  Henry  began 
by  reconnoitring  both  the  city  and  the 
camp  of  tbe  enemy,  to  judge  at  what  point 


tidie  nou  ceasant  oppugnaie  clviuiem ;  et  ei 
ntrfiqne  parte  mutU  lntera<Juntar,  plareequa 
vulQHTibus  dcbilitsntnr,  teem  etiam  c«peruii( 
minoi  In  dvitete.' 

*  lb.  '  Odo  videos  aSUffi  populnm,  clam  esiit 
de  dvltate.  a  prinolpibna  ragni  requireos  sttsili- 
om,  et  at  Imperatori  ianoteeceret  velocias  peri- 
tunun  dvlut^m,  iikl  ol  aniiliuv  detor.' 

f  lb.  'DeMnc  ivgressoa,  ipsam  civltatem  de 
tjat  absentii  nlmia  Mppwit  m(Brent«n;  dob 
tamen  In  earn  rine  adniiratjone  IntroilL  Nort- 
maani  ejoa  reditnm  pneadenlea,  accarrerunt  el 
ante  portam  tnrris ;  aed  ille,  omisKi  eqno,  a  dax- 
trie  et  elDistris  adversailos  iMdens,  dvltatem  in- 

"essas.  triatem  populam  reddidit  Istom.' 

i  '  JBativo  tempore,  antequam  eegetn  in  ma- 
Dipulos  redigerentur,'  says  Betfioo  (887)  of  the 
coming  oT  Henrj,  and  adds, '  Pom  bffic  Imperator 
.  .  .  venit,'  This  does  not  practically  contndlet 
the  Annales  Vedastini  (886) :  '  Circa  anctumnl 
tempora  Imperator  Canalacnm  venlens  cum  in- 
Bnti  eiercitn,  pnemisit  Helnricum,  dlclam 
ocera  AnatTaatoram,  Parisliu.' 

g  Beg<no887.  'Idem  Heinricns  cum  exereUi- 
bns  ntriaaqne  regid  Faiiaiua  venit.' 
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an  attack  luigbt  be  made  with  least  risk,* 
Bat  the  NcvUuDen  were  too  wary  for  him. 
They  had  siurouaded  their  whole  camp  with 
a  network  of  trenches,  three  feet  deep  and 
ooo  foot  wide,  filled  up  with  stiaw  and 
brnehwood,  and  made  to  preseat  the  appear^ 
aoce  of  a  level  sarlace.f  A  small  party  on- 
ly W^  left  in  ambueh.  As  tiie  Duke  drew 
near,  they  sprang  np,  hnrled  their  javelins, 
and  provoked  him  with  shouts.  Henry 
pressed  on  in  wrath,  but  he  was  soon  caoght 
in  Uie  ^mple  trap  which  had  been  Itud  for 
him ;  his  horse  fell,  and  he  himself  was 
hnried  to  the  ground.  The  enemy  mshed 
spoQ  him,  slew  him,  and  stripped  him  in 
the  sight  of  his  army.J  One  of  Ae  defend- 
ers of  the  city,  the  brave  Count  B^:nar,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard,  came  in  time 
only  to  bear  off  the  tKidy,  at  the  expense  of 
sevMe  wounds  received  in  bis  own  person.g 
Tlie  corpse  of  tbe  Duke  was  carried  to 
Soissons  and  was  bnried  Id  the  Church  of 
Saint  M4dard.  The  turmy  of  Henry,  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  present- 
ly returned  to  their  own  homes.  Paris  was 
again  loft  to  its  own  resoorcee,  cheered  only 
l^  snch  small  rays  of  hope  as  might  spring 
horn  the  drowning  of  one  of  Ute  besieging 
leaders  in  tie  river-l 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Henry  was 
brought  to  the  Emperor.     Notwithstanding 
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*  Ann.  Ved.  886 :  '  Qui  qaimi  advoalssot  illuc 
com  exendtu  prope  ciTitatem,  cum  panda  incon- 
suite  GcepU  equilare  circa  caetra  Danorum,  volens 
inviaere  qoaliter  eierciluB  oistra'  eonim  poeaet 
attloRere,  vel  qao  ijisl  cftatra  fiKere  deberent.' 
To  which  Itogino  (887)  adds;  '  Sitom  loci  con- 
toBplator  sdiiamqoe  perqi^ril,  quo  exerdtni 
com    liuflUbuB  mlauB  perlculosos  pateret  oon- 

I  This  is  told  most  fally  by  Reffino  (887) ; 
'  Porro  Kordmanni  audienti'S  spprtipinqnaro  ex- 
erdtnm,  foderant  foveas,  latitudinia  uniua  pedis 
et  profunditatis  trium.  in  circaitn  castronun, 
emqne  qnisquiliis  et  stipula  opvmentDt,  semltas 
taatom  diBcnrsni  DeceeBarias  Intactas 


t  lb.  'Asplciente  Dniversoeierdta,  absqne 
morS  troeidanC,  arma  anferunt,  et  apolla  ex  parte 
diripinnt.' 

8  The  exploit  of  Count  Ragnar  comes  only 
from  the  Annalea  Vedastinl:  '(JonmnudaBBent 
illnm  armis  auia,  sapervenit  qoidam  e  Francis, 
Ba^orue  nomine  Comes,  ejutqae  corpus  non 
ataqno  vnlneribus  illis  tnlit ;  qnod  statlm  Im- 
peratori  nontiatnm  est.'  Hejflno  saya  only, 
'  At^ioibus  impetum  foclenlibne,  rix  cadaver 
exanime  cnillnr.'  He  adds, '  Bserclttis,  amisso 
dnce  ad  propria  rever^lur.' 

I  Abbo  it.  317  : 
■  En  et  Aittrkns,  superis  crebro  vocitatus, 
[Obeidione  volens  illoe  vallare,  D«catiir. 
Inque  suoe. nitens  Svqaanam  transire, Danorum 
Kex  Sinric,  gentinis  ratibua  apretia.  penetravit 
Cum  soctifl  tor  uam  quluquatjenia,  patiturque 
Naufrasium  medio  fluvii,  fundum  petit urus, , 


(Joo  fiiit,  comitesqae  umul,  t 


his  grief — perhaps  an  euphemism  for  his 
fear— ^he  pressed  on  towards  Paris  with  his 
army  ;  but  even  tJie  chronicler  most  favour- 
able to  him  is  obU^d  to  confess  that  the 
lord  of  so  many  nations,  at  the  head  of  the 
host  gathered  from  all  his  realms,  did  no- 
thing worthy  of  the  Imperial  maiesty.*  All 
in  truth  that  the  Emperor  Charles  did  was 
to  patch  up  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  by 
virtue  of  which,  on  condition  of  their  raising 
the  siege  of  Paris,  they  received  a  large  sum 
as  the  ransom  <A  the  city,  and  were  allawed 
to  ravage  Bu^^dy  without  let  or  hin- 
drance.f  We  are  told  indeed  that  this  step 
was  taken  because  the  land  to  be  ravaged — 
are  we  to  understood  tiie  Kingdom  of  Bosol 
— was  in  rebellion.^  At  m  events,  the 
Christian  Emperor,  the  last  who  reigned 
over  the  whole  Empire,  banded  over  a  Chris- 
tian land  as  a  prey  to  pagan  teeth,  and  left 
Paris  without  striking  a  blow.  Charles  went 
stfaight  back  into  Germany,  and  there  q>ent 
the  small  remnant  oi  his  reign  and  life  in  a 
di^aceful  domestic  quairel.g  One  act 
however  he  did  which  concerns  our  story. 
Hugh  the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Bobert 
the  Strong  in  the  greater  part  of  his  Duchy, 
had  died  during  the  uege.  The  valiant 
Count  of  Paris  was  now,  by  Imperial  grant, 
put  in  poeaession  of  all  the  domains  which 
bad  been  held  by  his  father.] 


B— 6 


Ulc  Boa  castn  prius  SequaiuB  eonttngere  fan- 
Quo  Burgeus  oritur,  dixit,  quam  linquere  reg- 
Francorwn,  fecit  Domino  tribuenta  quod  inqult.' 
•  Regino,  887.  '  Post  Iwec  Imperator,  Oalll- 
anun  populoa  perlnstraos,  PariaiuB  cum  immenso 
exerdtn  venit,  ibique  advereos  boetee  caatra  po- 
suit,  sad  nil  dlgnnm  ImperatorlK  majestate  in 
eodem  loco  gessit.'  Bo  Ann.  Ted.  88^ : '  llle  v«ro 
audito  multum  doluit ;  accepto  tamen  coasilia, 
Pariuus  venit  com  mann  validfi ;  Bpd  quia  Dux 
pertit,  Ipse  nil  utile  geasit.'  Bo  the  ADeals  of 
Wlda,  $)6 : '  Imperator  per  Borgundiam  obviam 
Nonmanuos  In  Gailiam,  ^ui  tunc  Pariaios  erant, 
usque  pervtiuit.  Occiao  ibi  Iloinrico,  KlarcUonsI 
Prancorum,  qui  in  id  tempua  NiusCriam  tonuit, 
Res,''para[n  proepere  actia  rebus,  revertitur  in 

I  Ann.  Ved.  609.  '  Fsctum  est  vere  consilium 
miaerum  ;  nam  otnnnane^  et  civitatia  redt<mptio 
illis  promlssa  est,  et  data  est  via  Hino  iiupedl- 


dam  per  Burgundiam  vagandi  licentiam  dedlt, 
qnibusdam   plurimam  promiijit  pecuniam,  ai  a 

regno  ejus  atatoto  inter  eoa  tempore  diacodcrcnt.' 
I  Regino,  887.  '  Ad  extremum,  concesaiB  ter- 
ris  et  regionilnis  qn»  ultra  SeqnaDain  erant 
Nonlmannia  ad  depriedaDdum,  eo  qu'od  ineolEB 
Ularum  sibi  obtemparare  nollont,  ruceitait.' 

§  The  details  follow  immediately  after  In 
RM^no. 

f  See  above,  p.  59.  So  Ann.'Ved.  88G.  'TerrS 
patrJB  sui  Hotliberti  Odoui  Comlti  concesaa,  Im- 
perator castra  movit.'  ■ 
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Bat  the  CoQQt  was  not  long  to  remain  a 
mere  Count;  the  city  and  its  chief  were 
alike  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  eervices 
io  the  cause  of  Gfarieteudom.  Preeently 
came  that  Btronge  and  nuesampled  event  by 
which  the  last  Emperor  of  the  legitimate 
male  atock  of  the  Great  Ghariea  was  deposed 
hv  the  common  consent  of  all  his  dominions. 
The  Empire  again  split  np  into  separate 
Kingdome,  mied  over  by  Kings  of  their 
own  choice.  The  choice  of  the  Western 
realm  fell,  as  it  well  deserved  to  fall,  upon 
the  iUustnouB  Count  of  Paris.  He  reign  of 
Odo  indeed  was  not  undisturbed,  nor  was 
his  title  undisputed.  He  had  to  struggle  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  a  nral  in 
the  Italian  Guy,  and  in  latter  years  he  had 
to  withstand  the  more  formidable  opposition 
of  a  rival  King  of  the  old  Impenal  line. 
And  chosen  as  he  was  by  the  voice  of  what 
we  may  now  almost  venture  to  call  tiie 
French  people,  hallowed  as  King  in  the  old 
royal  seat  of  Compifegne  by  the  hands  of 
the  Primate  of  Sens,  the  Metropolitan  of  hie 
own  Paris,*  Odo  had  still  to  acknowledge 
the  greater  power  and  higher  dignity  of  the 
Eastern  King.  He  had  to  confess  himself 
the  man  ol  Amulf,  to  receive  his  crown 
again  at  AmulFs  hands,  while  Amulf  was 
not  as  yet  a  Roman  Emperor,  bnt  still  onlv 
a  simple  King  of  the  East  Franks.f  Still 
the  Count  had  become  a  King;  the  citr 
which  his  stont  heart  and  arm  had  so  well 
defended  had  become  a  royal  city.  The 
rank  indeed  both  of  the  city  and  ita  King, 
was  far  from  being  firmly  fixed.  A  hundred 
years  of  shiftings  and  cbangbgs  of  dynas- 
ties, of  rivalry  between  Laon  and  Paris,  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  the  Frenchman,  had 
«tJll  to  follow.  Bnt  the  great  step  had  been 
taken;  there  was  at  last  a  King  of  the  French 
'  reigning  in  Paris.  The  city  which  by  its 
own  great  deeds  had  become  the  cradle  of  a 
nation,  the  centre  of  a  kingdont,  waa  now 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  at  their  head. 
The  longest  and  most  unbroken  of  the  royal 
dynastjes  of  Europe  had  now  begun  to  >eign. 
And  it  had  begun  to  reign,  because  the  first 
man  of  that  house  who  wore  a  erown  waa 
called  to  that  crown  as  the  worthiest  man  in 
the  realm  over  which  he  ruled. 

Bnt  we  must  go  back  to  the  enemy  be- 
fore Paris.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  wiey  were  to  raise  the  ai^, 
but  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  harry  Bur- 


•  Ann.  Ved.  88a 

\  lb.  '  Odo  vcro  Rex  Remls  dvitatem  contra 
miBsoB  AmuIft-perrexltiCiulel  coronam,  nt  fertar. 
ralsit.  qnam  in  eccIe«fLDeI  prenitrids  in  nalali 
sancti  Briccll  ctiplti  inipoeitam.  ab  omni  popnlo 
Bex  adclamatur?  CT.  Ann.  Fnld.,  888-865.  Re- 
irino  899.  Amulf  was  not  crowned  Emperor  till 
8)6. 


gundy  and  other  lande.  The  cttiiens  of 
Paris,  however,  steadfastly  refused  to  allow 
them  to  pass  np  the  Seine ;  so  the  Nortli- 
men  ventured  on  a  feat  which  in  that  age 
was  looked  on  as  unparalleled.*  They  saw, 
we  ue  told,  that  the  city  could  not  be 
taken ;  so  they  carried  their  ships  for  two 
miles  by  land,  and  set  sail  at  a  point  of  the 
river  above  Uie  city.f  While  the  Empire 
waa  falling  in  pieces,  while  new  kingdoniB 
were  arising  and  were  being  struggled  for 
by  rival  kjnge,  the  Northmen  were  harrying 
at  pleasure.  Soiseons  was  sacked  ;J  after  a 
long  and  vain  attack  on  the  mighty  walls  of 
Sens,  the  enemy  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire on  a  payment  of  mon^.g  Meanx  also, 
under  the  valiant  Count  'Aieodbertit,  stood 
a  siege ;  bnt  after  the  death  of  their  defend- 
er, the  citizens  capitulated.  The  c^itnla- 
tion  was  broken  by  the  Northmen ;  the  dty 
was  burned,  and  the  inbabitMits  were  masaa- 
cred.|  By  this  time  Odo  was  King.  Mean- 
while the  Northmen,  aft«r  their  retreat  from 
Sens,  had  made  another  attempt  on  Paris, 
and  had  been  ^ain  beaten  off  by  the  valiant 
citizens.^  The  King  now  came  to  what  was 
now  his  royal  city,  and  established  a  f<nti- 
fied  camp  in  the  ncighbonrhood  to  secure  it 
from  futire  attacks.**  Tet  when  the  North- 
men once  more  besieged  Paris  in  the  an- 
tamn  of  689,  even  Odo  himself  had  to 
stoop  to  the  common  means  of  deliverance. 
The  new  King,  the  first  Parisian  King, 
bonght  off  the  threatened  attack  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  IDanegeld,  and  the  pirates  went 
away  by  land  and  sea  to  ravage  the  Con- 
st&ntine  peninsula,  the  land  which,  a  genera- 
tion or  two  later,  was  to  become  the  special 
and  of  the  converted  Northmen.+f 


•  Regino,  888.  '  Nordraanni,  qui  Parisloram 
urbem  obsidebaut.  miram  et  Iniiiidilam  ram. 
Don  solam  nostra,  stxl  etiam  superiore  stale  fe- 

\  Tb.  '  Qaum  civlutem  Inexpugnabllem  esse 
perBeoBlssent,  omnl  virtute  omnique  Ingenio  Is- 
borara  caspernnt,  qasteous  arbe  post  tergom 
relicts,  clssBem  cum  onmibus  copiis  per  Sequa- 
nam  Bursam  poBsent  cveliere,  et  sic  Hionoatu 
fiuvium  iuKTedieates,  Burgundis  fines  absque 
obstaculo  penotmrent.' 

1  Ann.  Ved.  886. 

I  lb.  I  lb. 

■f  Regino,  889.  '  Nordmanni  a  Senonic£  wbe 
lecedeutes,  denuo  Parlsius  cum  omnibmi  copiis 
dereneront.  Et  quum  illra  dc^sccnsna  flumiiua  a 
dvibus  omnino  iubiberetur,  rorsns  castra  po- 
nunt,  dvilatam  totis  vliibus  oppugnsnt,  sed,  I>eo 
opem  ferente,  nihil  prsvaleDt.' 

**  Ann.  Ved.  8B8.  '  Circa  nutumni  vera  tem- 
pora  Odo  Rex,  aduoato  exerciiu,  Paiisios  veatt : 
Iblqne  castra  metatns  est  props  eivitatem,  ne 
iterum  ipsa  olwiderctiir.' 

ff  ReKlDo,  890.  '  (^vibuHqui  coulinuis  operrim 
no  vigiliarum  laboribns  iadunierant,  et  aMMnie 
belloram  conflicdbuR  exercitati  erant,  amtaciter 
reluctantibos,  Nordmanni.  desperatls  nibna,;  na- 
val per  U!rnim  cum  magna  sndore  tnhant,j^  sic 
Dirlz^:-|;,,.V^iU»^»VH^ 
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Fuia  waa  fiiial]}r  secared  acuost  Scandi- 
uavias  attack  hj  the  estebliuiment  of  the 
Dncby  of  Normaudy.  Bv  the  treaty  of  Glair- 
aa-£pte  in  913,  Iw>lf  Oaiiger,  changed  in 
{VeQch  and  Latin  mouths  into  Boa  and  Bollo, 
became  the  man  of  the  King  of  Laon  for 
linds  vhich  wrae  taken  away  from  the  do- 
minioa  of  the  Dake  of  Faria.  Charles  the 
Simple,  the  restored  Karling,  was  now 
King;  Bobert,  the  brother  of  Odo,  was 
Duke  of  the  Frwcb,  uid  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tottering  monarchy  of  Laoo 
mined  moch  by  the  diunemberroeot  of  the 
Piriuan  Dncby  and  b^  the  establishment  at 
the  QMDth  of  Uie  Seine  of  a  rassal  boand 
by  special  ties  to  the  King  himeelf.  The 
foundation  of  the  Rouen  liochy  at  once  se- 
aired  Paris  agmnet  all  aseaalta  of  mere 
heathen  pirates.  France  had  now  a  neigh- 
bonr  to  the  immediate  north  of  her^a 
seighbonr  who  sbnt  her  off  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  month  of  her  own  great  riTer — a 
n«i^bour  with  whom  she  might  have  her 
wars,  as  with  other  neighbonrs — but  «  neigh- 
bour who  had  embraced  her  creed,  who  was 
speedily  adopting  her  language  and  manncTS, 
utd  who  formed  part  of  tl^  same  gcuera) 
political  system  as  herself.  The  ahiftitig  re- 
udons  between  France  and  Normandy  dur^ 
ing  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  form  no 
part  of  onr  subject,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Paris  was  at  once  shelter- 
-  ed  and  imprisoned  tiirongh  the  Korman  pos- 
Bewion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Seine. 
It  follows  then  that  the  neii  beai^ere  of 
Paris  came  from  a  different  quarter;  and 
iheae  next  besiegers  came  from  the  quarter 
from  which  its  last  besiegers  have  come.  In 
the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  the  century 
at  BO  many  shifting  relations  between  Rou- 
en, Idon,  and  Paris,  while  the  rivalry  be- 
tween King  and  Duke  sometjines  broke  forth 
and  sometimes  slumbered,  Paris  was  twice 
attacked  or  threatened  by  Qerman  armies. 
Both  the  First  and  the  Second  Otto  at  least 
■M>eared  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  In  946,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
name,  not  yet  Emperor  in  formal  rank,  but 
aheady  exercising  an  Imperial  pre-eminence 
over  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  Frankish 
Empire  had  spUt  up,  entered  the  French 
Dnchy  with  two  royal  allies  or  vassals  in  his 
trun.     One  was  the  Burgundian  King  Coa- 
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rad.  Lord  of  the  realm  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps ;  the  other  was  the  nominal 
King  of  Paris  and  its  Duke,  Lewis,  alike  the ' 
heir  of  all  the  Karlings  and  the  descendant 
ir  own  jHfred,  whose  nomind  reign 
the  Western  Kingdom  was  practically 
well  nigh  confined  to  the  single  fortress  of 
Compitone.  Among  the  shifting  relations 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Western  Kingdom, 
Hugh  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  Richard 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  were  now  allied 
their  Caiolingiau  over^lord.  He  had 
lately  been  their  prisoner,  and  had  been  re- 
stored to  freedom  and  kingship  only  by  the 
sarrender  of  the  cherished  possession  of  his 
race,  the  hill  and  tower  of  Laon.  Otto,  the 
mighty  Lord  of  the  Eastern  realm,  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  step  in  when  Teutonic  in- 
terests in  the  Western  lands  seemed  to  be 
at  their  last  gasp.  The  three  Kings  imited 
their  forces  agiunst  the  two  Dukes,  and 
marched  against  the  capitals  both  of  France 
and  Normandy.  But  never  were  the  detuls  of 
a  campaign  told  in  a  more  contradictory 
way.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  Rouen 
was  besieged,  and  berieged  unsuccessfnlly. 
Thus  mu<^  at  least  the  German  historian 
allows;*  in  Norman  lands  the  tale  swells  into 
a  magnificent  legend.f  What  happened  at ' 
Paris  is  still  less  clear.  Laon,  for  the  moment 
a  French  possession,  was  besieged  unsuccess- 
fully, and  Rheims  sncceBsfully.J  Then, 
after  a  vain  attempt  on  Senlis,  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Kings  of  Aachen,  Aries,  and 
Compi^gne  drew  near  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Flodoard,  the  canon  of  Rheims,  the 
discreetest  writer  of  bis  age,  leaves  out  all 
mention  of  Paris  and  its  I>nke ;  he  tells  us 
merely  that  the  Kings  crossed  the  river  and 
harried  the  whole  land  except  the  cities.§ 
The  Saxon  Widukind  tells  us  how  bis  King, 


klvenm  repetentes,  BrituiDiEB  fiuibus  cUsBem 
trajidaDt.  Quoddam  castellum  in  ConstantieDsi 
tMTitorio,  qaod  ad  SBQclum  Loth  dlcebatnr,  obsi- 
dent.'  Tbe  action  of  Odo  comes  from  Ann. 
Ved.  88».  '  Contra  qnoe  Odo  [Danoe]  Bex  venlt ; 
et  nantiie  InterearrsDtibns,  maoefttti  ab  eo 
ngRMi  sPari«iiB,rel)et£qaa  8eqiian&,  per  mare 
BHale  itflraiqoe  pet  terrain  pedestre  et  eqnestre 
■IjBQlf  in  tenitorlo  ConMantin  civitatis  circa 
-'anhaa  aancti  Laodl  sedem  sibt  faciont,  ipsom- 


•  Widukind,  lii.  4.  '  Eiioda,  collects  ei  omnl 
excrcito  electorum  milltum  manu,  Rotlion  Dano- 
rum  iirbem  adllt.  Bed  dJf&cultate  locoram,  n8)icri- 
oriqne  hiema  ingraente,  plagSeosqaidemmignai 
perdus^It :  incoluml  exerdtu,  inrecto  neKOtio, 
post  tres  meases  SaionUm  re^esHaa  est.' 

f  8oe  Dudo's  account  in  Ducltestie,  Rnr.  Norm. 
Scriptt.,  130-134 ;  or  Faiirrave,  ii,  662-578. 

1  Richer,  ii.  Q4.  '  Tn-s  itaqne  Reges.  in  nniim 
coUecti,  primi  certaminis  laoorem  Landtino  In- 
fcrendum  decernnnt.  Et  sine  mora,  illo  eierci- 
tam  d^cunt.  Quum  KTgn  ex  adverso  mnnlis 
emincnliam  vlderent,  et  omni  parte  urWs  nitiiiu 
explorarent.  cognitn  lacnFsum  sese  Ibl  certaturos, 
ab  e£  nrbe  diecedunt  et  lli:inoB  adoriuntur.'  Ho 
tben  goes  on  to  diiH^rlbe  tlio  taking'  of  Rtieims. 
This  is  confirmed  bj  Widukind,  iii.  3.  'Kescura. 
eiercitn  Lugdnnmn  adiit,  eamque  annig  t«nta- 
vit.'  He  places  the  taking-  of  Blieima  after  the 
attack  on  Paria,  and  afterwarda,  perbape  in- 
adverteatl}',  speaks  of  Laon  af  if  it  had  loeen 
taken.     LugduntiTn  ia  of  course  a  mistake  for 

g  Flodoard,  946  (Peru,  iii.  893).  '  Sicquo  trans 
Bequanam.  contendantea.  loca  qnaaque  pnetei 
dvitatea  gravibns  stterant  depnedati<»iibu&' 
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at  the  head  of  thirty-two  legions,  every  man 
fif  whom  wore  a  straw  hat*  besieged  Dake 
"  Hugh  in  Paris,  and  dalj  performed  his  de- 
votions at  the  shrine'  of  Saint  Denis.! 
From  these  two  entries  we  are  safe  in  infer- 
ring that,  if  Paris  was  now  in  any  strict 
sense  besieged,  it  was  at  least  not  besieged 
^tuccessfnlly.  But  Richer,  the  monk  of 
Smnt  Remigius,  one  of  the  liveliest  tale-tell- 
ers of  any  age,  is  ready  with  one  of  those 
mmutc  stories  which,  far  more  than  the  en- 
tries of  more  solemn  annalists,  help  to  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  the  men  of  distant 
times.  TTie  Kings  were  drawing  near  to  the 
Seine.  In  order  that  the  enemy  might  be 
nit  off  from  all  means  of  crossing,  the  Dnke 
of  the  French,  Hugh  the  Great,  aware  of 
their  approach,  had  bidden  all  vessels,  great 
and  small,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  right 
bank  of-the  river  for  the  space  of  twenty 
miles.  Bat  his  design  was  hindered  by 
cunning  stratagem  of  the  invaders.  Te 
young  men,  who  had  made  up  their  mind  to 
brave  every  risk,I  went  in  advance  of  the 
army  of  the  Kings,  having  laid  aside  their 
military  garb  and  provided  themselves  with 
the  staves  and  wallets  of  pilgrims.  Protect- 
ed by  this  spiritual  armour,  they  passed  nn- 
hiirt  and  unchallenged  through  the  whole 
city  of  Paris,  and  crossed  over  both  bridges 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  There,  not 
f  jr  from  the  suburb  of  Saint  German,  dwelt 
a  miller,  who  kept  the  mills  which  were 
turned  by  the  waters  of  the  8eine.§  He 
willingly  received   the   comely  youths  who 


•  Widukind  (iii.  3)  records  Otto's  answer  to  a 
boastful  mesBaite  of  Hnah.  'Ad  qnod  Hes  fa- 
moBum  satis  rwldit  roBponroni ;  sibi  vero  fofe 
tnntara  nidltltudiDem  pileornm  oi  cnlnus  con- 
tux  torum,  quoe  ei  prtesentari  oporteret,  qnantam 
Ecc  iiiao  nfc  paler  eiius  umquam  videret.  EC 
re.vera,  quum  eeset  magnuB  valde  exercitus,  tri- 
ginta  scilicet  duorum  lejirionain,  non  eat  Inventus, 
qui  hojusmodi  non  nteretnr  tefrumento,  nisi 
rarlssimus  qutsque.'  Ou  tliese  straw  bats  see 
Pertz's  note. 

t  Widuklnd  (iii.  3.),  immediately  after  the  at- 
tempt on  Rouen,  adds,  'Inde  Parisius  perrexit, 
Hugonemque  ibi  obBedit,  memoriam  qaoquo  Di- 
oDj^i  nartyiis  digne  honnrauB  veneratue  eet.' 

{  Iticlier,  ii.  67.  '  Decern  numero  jnvenes  qnj- 
buB  coustanti  mente  Exutn  erat  omne  periculum 
BUbire.'    He  then  describes  their  piljiriiu'B  garb. 

g  Richer,  ii.  57.  '  Ille  farinariuui  seed  memo- 
rat,  at  illl  prosecuti,  aiquid  aiuplina  possit  in- 
terrogant.  llle  etiam  piscatorura  Ducis  majfis- 
trum  Be  asaerit,  et  ex  navium  acconiraodatione 
questiun  allqnem  sibi  adesee.  This  miller  of  the 
'  '^'"-e  appears  also  in  a  story  of  Geoffrey  Orise- 


Consul  furtivui  f  iator,  egrcditur, 
Parisiacii  urbe  btrgum  sancli  Germani  duvitana, 
a  molendioario  qui  moleudinos  Secauie  custodie- 
l>at,  dato  ei  suo  habitn,  navigium  ^bi  parari  im- 


professed  to  have  crossed  from  the  otbcf 
side  of  the  river  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
They  repud  his  hospitality  with  jnoney,  and 
moreover  purchased  wine,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  which  a  jovitd  day  was  apeot  Th« 
genial  drink  opened  the  heart  and  the  hp«  of 
U)e  boat,  and  he  freely  answered  the  varioos 
questions  of  bis  guests.  He  was  not  only 
a  miller ;  he  was  aso  the  Dake's  head  fi^e^ 
man,  and  he  moreover  turned  an  occasional 
penny  by  letting  out  vessels  for  hire.  The 
Germans  praised  the  kindness  which  he  had 
already  shown  them,  which  mode  tfacm  pra- 
surae  to  ask  for  further  favours.  They  had 
still  other  holy  places  to  pray  at,  but  they 
were  wearied  with  their  jonraey.  They 
promised  him  a  reward  of  ten  shillings — no 
small  sum  in  the  tenth  century — if  he 
would  carry  them  across  to  the  Other  sida 
He  answered  that,  by  the  Duke's  orders,  all 
vessels  were  kept  on  the  left  bank  to  cut  off 
all  means  of  croaaiDg  from  the  Germana 
They  told  him  that  it  might  be  done  in  the 
night  without  discovery.  Eager  for  his  re- 
ward, he  agreed.  Ho  received  the  money, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  his  step-eon,  bt 
guided  them  to  the  spot  where  seventy-two 
ships  lay  moored  to  the  river  side.  The  boy 
was  presently  thrown  into  the  river,  the  miM 
was  seized  by  the  throat,  and  compelled  )3j 
threats  of  instant  death  to  loose  the  ships. 
Ho  obeyed,  and  was  presently  bound  and 
put  on  board  one  of  the  vessels.  Each  of 
tbe  Germans  now  entered  a  ship  and  steered 
it  to  the  right  bank.  The  wiole  body  thea 
returned  in  one  of  the  vessels,  and  each 
a^in  brought  across  another.  By  going 
through  this  process  eight  times,  the  whole 
seventy-two  Bhips  were  brought  safely  to  the 
right  bank.  By  daybreak  £e  army  of  the 
Kings  had  reached  the  river.  They  crossed 
in  safety,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conntry  had  flod,  and  the  Duke  himself  had 
sought  shelter  at  Orleans,  The  land  was 
harried  as  far  as  the  Loire,  but  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  if  any  siege  there  was,  we  hear  not 
a  word.* 

The  military  results  of  the  first  Grermaii 
invasion  of  France  and  Normandy  were  cer- 
tainly not  specially  glorious.  Laon,  Senlia, 
Paris,  and  Rouen,  were,  to  say  the  least,  not 
taken.  All  that  waa  done  was  to  take  Rheiios 
and  to  ravage  a  lai^e  extent  of  open  conntry. 

All  that  Eicher  (ii.  58.)  tells  us  is  that  Otto's 
troops,  after  crossing  the  river, '  terrS  recepii  in- 
cendlis  pnedlsque  vebementibna  totam  r«^(t- 
nem  usque  Ligerim  depopulati  sunt.  Post  hroc 
feVuntur  in  terrain  ptratAJura  ac  solo  tenue  de- 
vastant.  Sicque  Regis  imuriam  atrociter  uJlJ, 
iter  ad  sua  retorquent.'  TLe' terra  pirataram' 
iB  of  coorBB  Normandy. 
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But,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  expedi- 
tion was  neither  onsucceBsful  nor  unim- 
poTtant  From  that  time  the  influence  of 
the  Eastern  King  in  the  affairs  of  the  Webtr 
em  Kingdom  becomes  of  poramoant  im- 
portance, and  under  his  protection,  the  Kia^ 
of  the  West  Pranbs  King  of  Gompiegne  and 
soon  again  to  he  King  of  Laon,  holds  a  far 
higher  place  than  before  in  the  face  of  hia 
mighty  vaaeals  at  Fans  and  Ronen,  The 
next  Grerman  inva^n,  forty  years  later, 
found  quite  another  st^te  of  tbingB  in  the 
Western  Kingdom.  The  relations  between 
Kins  Lothar  and  Duke  Hugh  Capet  were 
wholly  dtSerent  from  the  relations  which  ha4 
existed  between  their  fathers.  King  Lewis 
and  Duke  Hugh  the  Great.  No  leae  difierent 
'  were  the  relations  between  Lothar  and  Otto 
the  Second  from  those  which  had  existed 
between  their  fathers,  Lewis  and  Otto  the 
Great  The  elder  Otto  had  been  a  protector, 
first  to  his  brother-in-law  and  then  to  bis 
nephew ;  the  younger  Otto  was  only  a  rival 
,  in  the  eyes  of  his  consiu.*  On  tbe  other 
hand,  it  was  the  policy  of  Hngh  Capet  to 
beep  up  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  Crown  which  he 
meant  one  day  to  wear,  and  not  to  appear  as 
an  open  enemy  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
trusted  quietly  to  sup^anL  For  a  while 
then  the  rivabr  between  Laon  imd  Paris  was 
hushed,  and  the  friendship  of  Faiis  carried 
with  it  tbe  friendship  of  Rouen  and  Angers. 
Thu»,  while  Lewis,  a  prince  than  whom  none 
ever  showed  a  loftier  or  more  gallant  spirit, 
was  hunted  from  one  fortress  or  one  prison 
to  another,  bis  sod,  a  raaa  in  every  way  his 
inferior,  was  really  able  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  whole  land  north  of  the  Loire. 
Again  the  King  of  Gaul  looked  Khine-wards; 
the  border  land  of  Lotharingia  kindled  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  who  might  deem  him- 
self King  both  of  Laon  and  Paris.  That 
border  l^d,  after  many  times  fluctuating  to 
and  fro,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom.  But  a 
sudden  nud  might  win  it  for  the  King  of  the 
West,  and  the  Duke  of  Paris  would  be 
nothing  loth  to  help  to  make  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  which  ho  meant  one 
day  to  possess.  The  raid  was  made;  the 
hosts  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  crossed  the 
^ntier,  and  burst  saddeoly  on  the  Imperial 
dwelling-place  of  Aachen.  The  Emperor, 
with  his  pregnant  wife,  the  Greek  prmceas 
IlieophaDd,  had  to  flee  before  tbe  approach 
of  his  coosin,  and  Lothar  had  the  glory  of 
taming  the  brazen  eagle  which  hia  great 
forefather  had  placed  on  the  roof  of  his 


*  Lotlior  was  tka  son  of  Lewis  and  Gerber);n.' 
the  oisWr  of  Otto  the  Oreat;  Lothar  and  the 
yoonicer  Otto  were  theiefoie  cousius. 
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palace  in  sach  a  direction  as  no  longer  to  be' 
a  standing  menace  to  the-  western  realms.* 
As  in  a  more  recent  warfare,  the  Gaul  began 
with  child's  play,  and  the  German  made 
answer  in  terrible  earnest.  The  dishonour 
done  to  their  prince  and  his  ijealm  stirred 
the  heart  of  all  Germany,  and  thirty  thoasattd 
horsemen — implying  no  doubt  a  far  laiger 
number  of  wan'iors  of  lower  degree — 
gathered  round  their  Emperor  to  defend  and 
avenge  tbe  violated  Teutonic  soil.  Lothar 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  his  immediate 
dominions;  he  ned  to  crave  the  help  of  his 
mighty  vassal  at  PariB.f  The  German  hosts 
marched,  seemingly  withont  meeting  any 
resistance,  from  tbeir  own  frontier  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Everywhere  the  land 
was  harried ;  cities  were  taken  or  surrendered, 
but  the  pious  Emperor,  the  Advocate  of  the 
Univeisal  Cbnrch,  everywhere  showed  all 
due  honour  to  the  saints  and  tbeir  holy 
places.^  In  primatial  Rheims,  in  our  own 
days  to.  be  the  temporary  home  of  another 
German  King,  the  German  Caesar  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Remigius, 
the  saint  who  had  received  an  earlier  Ger-  ' 
man  conqueror  still  into  tbe  fold  of  Christ.§ 
At  Soiasons  Saint  Mcdard  received  equal 
worship,  and  when  the  church  of  Saint 
Bathild  at  Obelles  was  buroed  without  the 
Emperor's  knowledge,  a  large  sum  was 
devoted  to  its  restoration.  But  if  the  shrines 
of  the  s^nts  were  reverenced,  the  palaces  of 
the  rival  King  were  especially  marked  out 
for  destruction.  Attigny  was  burned,  and 
nearly  equal  ruin  fell  upon  Compi^gne  itself. 
Meanwhile  tbe  King  bad  fled  to  E^mpea,  in 
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the  imtnediate  territory  of  the  Dnke,  ^i 
Hugh  himself  was  collecting  his  forcw  nt 
Paris.   At  last  the  Gennan  host  come  within 


Richer  ili.  71.     '  Stftaxa   aqmioni   qilce   in 

ice  jmiatii  a  Karolu  Mogoo  uchI  toIbdh  fi:tii 

,  Id  vuUurnum  converterunt.    Nam  UermanL 

in  favunium  converterant,  subtititer  signifi- 

cantt«  (iullns   Buo   equitatu   quandoijue    posse 

devinci.'   SoTliietmaruf  Meraebur;;,  iii,  6  (Pertz. 

iii.  T61).  records  the  tuminit  of  the  eagle  and 

adds,  'HtccBtat  in  orieatali  parte  domCls,  mori»- 

que  fui;  omniam  himc  locam  posstdeutium.  od 

sua  earn  vurtere  regna.'    The  raid  on  Aaclion  is 

also  described  b7  Baldric  In  tlio  Oesta  Eplscn- 

porum  Camcracenaium  i.  00  (Peria.  vil.  440).    ITe 

dIwbjs  speaks  or  Lothar  as  '  liei  Korlentium,' 

and  of  his  kingdom  as  '  |)arteB  Ksrlensiiuu."    In 

'"iiirtmar  lie  is '  Rex  Karulingorum." 

\  Richer  ili.  74,  'Sicetiara  versa  vice,  Lotba- 

urn   odargcns,   eo  quod   militum  copiim  non 

tiaberet.  fluvium  Scquanam  transirc  compulic,  eC 

gemcbuDdum  ad  Ducem  ire  coegiL' 

%  Oeet.  Ep.  Cam.  i.  97,  '  Paternis  moribus  in- 

ructua,  ecclesias  obeervavil  imtuo  etiam  opu- 

lentis  muueribns  ditarc  potius  {estimavit.' 

g  Richer  iii.  74.  '  Per  fines  urbls  Remomm 
tmoslons  sancto  Uoniigio  multum  houorcm  es- 
bibuit.' 
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sight  of  the  dacal  city.  Otto  bow  deemed 
that  be  had  done  eoongh  for  voDgeance.  He 
had  shown  that  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
were  not  to  be  invaded  with  impunity;  he 
had  come  to  Paris,  not  to  atorm  or  blockade 
the  city,  but  to  celebrate  his  victorious 
march  with  the  final  triumph  of  a  pious 
bravado.  He  sent  a  roessa^  to  the  Duke  to 
say  that  on  the  Mount  of  Martyrs  he  would 
sing  such  a  Hallelujah  to  the  martyrs  as  the 
Dnke  and  people  of  Paris  had  never  heard. 
He  performed  his  vow;  a  band  of  clergy 
were  gathered  twether  on  the  sacred  hfll, 
and  the  German  host  sang  their  Hallelujah 
in  the  astonished  ears  of  the  men  of  Paris. 
This  done,  tho  mission  of  Otto  was  over,  and 
aftor  three  days  spent  within  sight  of  Paris, 
the  Emperor  turned  him  to  depart  into  his 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  tale  as  told  hy  the 
admirers  of  the  Imperial  devotee.  In  the 
hands  of  the  monk  of  Rheims  the  story 
assumes  qnite  another  shape,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  panegyrist  of  the  house  of 
Anjon  it  inevitably  grows  into  a  legendj 
Richer  tells  us  how  flie  Emperor  stood  for 
three  days  on  the  right  bant  of  the  river, 
while  the  Duke  was  gathering  hts  forces  on 
the  left;  how  a  German  Gohath  challenged 
any  man  of  Prance  to  single  combat,  and 
presently  fell  by  the  dart  of  a  French,  or 
perhaps  Breton,  David  ;J  how  Otto,  seeing 
the  hosts  which  were  gathering  against  him, 
while  his  own  forces  were  daily  lessening, 
deemed  that  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  re- 
treat.§  As  for  the  det«U  of  the  retreat,  our 
stories  are  still  more  utterly  contradictory. 
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•  Tbis  Btory  comes  (Vom  Baldric,  Qest.  Ep. 
Cam.  L  97.  'Delnde  vero  adpompandamvictoriiB 
eiUB  xlorlun  HafconI,  qui  Parialas  residebat,  per 
leicBtionem  denuntiiins,  quod  in  tantant  Bublimi. 
tittem  Alleluia  fnceret  ei  decantari  in  quanfa  ncia 
aiidient,  acdtis  quam  pluiibuB  clericis  AUdvia  It 
Mart!fr\tm  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Mods  Martjrum,  In 
tantum  elatis  vodbns  dacaatari  pnecepit,  ut  atto- 
nltis  auribuB  li>8e  Hugo  et  omDiBFariBiorumplebB 
mlraretur.'  Tlie  '  Mons  Martyrum'  is,  we  need 
BCHTcelj  Bav,  Montmarlre. 

\  Oest.  Cona  Andeg.  vi.  2.  Verj  little  can  be 
made  of  a  story  in  which  tbe  invasion  of  Otto  is 
placed  In  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  bod  of  Hugh 
Capet,  who  is  ri^resented  as  Kitij{,  lila  fatber 
beinji  still  only  Dufee.  The  espedilion  of  Otto 
is  thuB  described.  'Otto  slqaidem  Hex  Alenian- 
norum  cum  universis  copiis  auis  Saxonum  et 
Dnmimm  Montem  Morentlacl  obBodernl,  et  urbi 
ParisinB  multoB  asanltuB  ignominioaa  faciebat.' 
Geofi>»y  Grlseiionclle  comes  to  the  tescne  with 
three  thousand  men. 

%  Hicher  iii.  76.  The  name  of  the  French 
champion  is  Ivo. 

g  Ib.Iii.77.  'OttoOBlIorum  eiercitumseDBim 
colliffi  nan  iKnorans,  suuni  etiam  tarn  longo 
itinerequani  hostiiim  incunu  posse mlnui  Bciens, 
redire  disponit,  et  datis  signis  caatra  amoverunt.' 


One  loyal  French  writer  makes  Lotfaar,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  France  and 
Bni^ndy,  chase  the  flying  Emperor  to  ^e 
banks  of  the  Maes,  whose  watere  swal- 
lowed up  many  of  the  fugitives.*  He 
monk  of  Rheims  transfers  the  scene  of ' 
the  German  mishap  to  the  nearer  banks 
of  the  Aisne,f  wnile  the  Maes  is  with 
him  the  scene  of  a  friendly  conference  be- 
tween tbe  two  Kings,  in  which  Lothar,  dis- ' 
trusting  his  vassals  at  Paris,  deems  it  wiser 
to  purchase  the  good-will  of  the  Eniperor  by 
the  cession  of  all  his  claims  upon  Lotham- 
gia.J  The  roost  striking  details  come  from 
the  same  quarter  from  which  we  get  the 
picture  of  the  Hatlelnji^  on  Montmartre. 
The  Emperor,  deeming  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  vengeance,  departed  on  the  ap-. 
proaeh  of  winter;§  he  reached  the  Aisne  and 
proposed  to  encamp  on  its  banks.  But  hy 
the  advice  of  Count  Godfrey  of  Hennegan, 
who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  a  stream 
specially  liable  to  floods,  he  crossed  with  tiie 
greater  part  of  his  army,  leaving  only,  on  the 
dangerous  ride,  a  small  party  with  the  bag- 
gi^e.Q  It  was  ou  tbis  party  that  LoHiar, 
hastening  on  whh  a  small  force,  fell  suddenly, 
while  a  sudden  rise  of  the  stream  hindered 
either  attack  or  defence  on  the  part  of  the 


'  Rudolf  Olaber  i.  8.     His  way  of  tellin;;  the 

whole  story  should  be  noticed.    '  Lotharlna 

ut  oral  ai^lis  corpora,  et  ralidni,  sensuqne  inte- 

f;er.  tentavit  re<llutegrare  rcgnuiD,  ut  olim 
fuerat.'  This  ia  explained  in  the  neit  sentence. 
'  Nam  partem  ipsine  regni  suporiorem.  qure  E:tia<n 
Lotharii  Reffnnm  cognonuuatur.  Otto  U^ljaio- 
Dum,  immo  Imperator  Romanorun),  [thta  means 
Otto  the  Great,  "primus  ac  mBSimus  Otto"]  ad 
snum,  Id  est  Sa\onum,  inclinaverat  n^num.' 
The  retreat  Is  thus  described.  '  Lotharios  et 
omnl  FTanciR  aique  Hnrgundlfi  mllltari  mann  in 
anum  coacta,  persecutus  est  Ottonts  exerdtnin 
usqne  in  fluvium  MueKm.  mnltoeqae  ex  ipsls 
fu^entibus  In  eodem  Humine  contigit  interire.' 

f  iWcher  iii.  77.  'Axons  flovil  vada  festinin- 
tes  alii  transmiBeraot,  alii  yero  ingrediebaDfnr: 
qnum  exerdtuB  a  Rem  missns  a  tergo  feetlnan- 
tibuB  afluit.  <ini  reperti  fuere  uox  gladiis 
boatiom  fu^  sunt,  plareSqnidematnnlionominn 

t  ib.  iii,  80,  91.  'BelKfoe  para  qure  in  lite 
herat  In  job  Ottonia  Iranaiit.'  Rudolf  Olaber 
clnarly  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says. 
'  Dehinc  vero  uterque  cessavit,  Lothario  minos 

eiplente  quod  cupiit.' 

§  Geet.  Ep.  Cam.  i.  98.  'Qnl  [Otto]  qnum  nUs 
exhausts  nltione  congrasm  viclssltndJnem  se 
rependiaae  pntarat,  ad  hibema  oportero  ae  oonce. 
dare  ratos,  Inde  simnl  revocato  equitata,  circs 
festivitatem  sancti  Andreee,  jani  hieme  subeunte, 
reditum  disposait ;  remensoque  itinera,  bono  soc- 
cessQ  gestarum  reruni  gaadens  super  Axonam 
fluvium  castra  metari  pneeeptt.' 

I  Ib.  '  PanciBtamen  famaloruTn  remanratlboa, 
qui  retrogradlentCB — nam  sarcinaa  bellicn  'en- 
pellectilis  conveclabant — pne  ratigatlone  oneils, 
tenebris  siqnidem  jam  noctis  lncmnt>eDti1>ttBi 
in  crastiao  differe  arbitral  sunt.' 
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nuun  annieB.*  Otto  then  Geada  a  boat 
Boroaa  with  a  challecge,  proposing  that  one 
or  the  other  shoald  allow  his  enemy  to  cross 
withont  hiDdraace,  and  that  the  posseseion 
of  the  disputed  lands  should  be  decided  by 
the  result  of  the  battle  which  should  follow.f 
'  Nay  rather,'  cried  Count  Geo&ey,  probably 
the  famous  Glrisegonelle  of  Anjou,  '  let  the 
two  Kings  fight  ont  their  differences  in  their 
own  persons,  and  let  them  spare  the  blood  of 
their  armies.'!  'Small  then,  it  seems,'  re- 
torted Couat  Godfrey  in  wrath, '  b  the  value 
yoa  put  upon  your  King.  At  least  it  shall 
never  be  s^d  that  German  warriors  stood 
tamely  by  while  their  Emperor  was  putting 
his  life  in  jeopardy .'§  At  this  moment,  when 
we  are  looking  for  some  scene  of  exciting 
penonal  interest,  the  curtun  suddenly  falls, 
and  this^  our  most  detailed  narrator,  turns 
away  from  the  fortunes  of  Emperors  and 
Kings  to  occupy  himself  with  his  immediate 
sabject,  the  acts  of  the  Bishops  of  Cam- 
brOT.| 

Fnttiog  all  oar  accoonts  together  it  Is  hard 
to  say  whether,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  expedition  of  O^  the  Second  was  a 
success  or  a  failure.  If  hia  design  was  to 
take  Paris,  he  certtunly  failed.  If  ne  dmply 
wished  to  avenge  bis  own  wrongs  and  to 
show  that  Germany  could  not  be  insulted 
with  impunity,  he  undoubtedly  succeeded. 
In  either  case  the  political  gun  was  whoUy 
<Hi  the  Oerman  side.  King  and  Duke  acted 
tc^^ether  dnring  the  campaign ;  bnt  each,  in 
its  (ioorse,  learned  to  distrust  the  other,  and 


■  Ocat.Ep.Cun.i.98.  'IpB&etenlmDoctelDlau- 
tnm  anctevit  alveolus,  nt  difflcnltate  importuou 
lUtorisDenterRlterimanamcoDferrepataerit;  hoc 
ita  Mne,  credo,  Dei  voluniale  disposito,  ne  strages 
innomeiabilU  ederetui  utrlmqtie.' 

f  lb.  The  prize  was  to  be,  '  Commlssa  iavl- 
eem  itognfi,  col  Deus  annueret  laureatns  re({- 
ni  Imuerio  potiretur.'  Tills  challenge  ag^n 
leminos  us  of  Btlhtnoth.  Compare  the  refer- 
ences In  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  i.  271, 
Hotel. 

%  lb.  1.  98.  '  Quid  tot  ah  ntr£que  parte  oeden. 
tnrT  VenisniamboRef^esinunaiu  taatummodo. 
DDbisqae  procul  spcctantibus,  summi  pericall  soli 
BQbenales  nna  conferaDtar,  unoque  fnso  oeteii 
reeervatl  viclori  sohjiciantw.' 

g  lb.  Scraper  veetrum  Begem  vobia  vilem 
haberi  aadivimas  non  credeatas;  nanc  autem 
vobismetipais  fatentibaB.  credere  &s  eat.  Nam- 
qnain  Dobls  quleecentiboa  noeter  Imperator  poff- 
naUt,  Dumqaain  nobis  sospitlbus  in  prcelio 
paiiditabitur.'  Compare  the  propooal  of  the 
Aijniaiis  for  a  judicial  combat  to  dedde  tlie  lifiht 
to  the  disputed  land  of  Thyrea ;  Tliuc  v.  41,  «(c 
it  Afurtdui/tovioic  rb  /liv  irpurov  i£6xti  pupia  tlvia 
ntvra,  mucli  as  it  seemed  to  Count  Oodfrey. 

j  HU  comment  (Qeet.  Bp.  Cam.  i.  00)  la,  '  Hoe 
IntotmadoBegibus  inter  BediBcordantlbas.jam 
&Aa.  diffldte  est  quel  piucellia  factlosum  iato- 
naniibus  ab'  ipeis  aula  vassallis  aScitni  Tethdo 
ei^scopoB.' 


each  found  it  expedient  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Emperor  as  a  check  against  bis 
rival.*  And  more  than  all,  the  Imperial  rights 
over  Lothaiingia  were  formally  acknowlei%ed 
by  Lothar,  and  were  not  disputed  again  for 
meages-t 

This  camptugn  of  676  has  a  special  inte- 
rest just  now,  as  its  earlier  stages  read,  al- 
most word  for  word,  like  a  forestalling  of  the 
events  of  the  present  year  of  wonders. 
How  far  its  later  sbiges  may  find  their 
coiint«rpart  in  the  great  warfare  now  going 
on,  it  b  not  for  as  to  gaess.  But  it  is  a  cam- 
aign  which  marks  a  stage  in  the  bistoi^  of 
Sarope.  It  is  the  first  war  that  we  can 
sp^  of — a  war  waged  between  Germany 
and  anything  which  has  even  the  feeblest 
ctium  to  be  called  an  united  France.  When 
Otto  the  Great  marched  ag^nst  Paris  and 
Roaen,  he  was  fighting  in  uie  cause  of  the 
King  of  the  West  Fruiks,  the  lawful  over- 
lord of  tlie  Dakes  against  whom  he  was  . 
fighting.  When  Otto  the  Second  marched 
against  Paris,  he  was  %bting  agunst  King 
and  Dukea  alike,  and  King  and  Dukes  be- 
tween them  had  at  their  call  all  the  lands  of 
the  strictly  French  speech,  the  tongue  of 
ml.  Aquitwne  of  course,  and  the  other 
lands  of  the  tongue  of  oe,  had'  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter ;  Uien,  as  is  latter  times,  there 
were  no  Frenchmen  south  of  the  Loire. 
But  if  the  expedition  of  Otto  was  in  this 
sense  the  first  Oerman  invasion  of  France,  it 
waa  also  for  a  long  time  the  last.  It  is  not 
often  that  Imperial  armies  have  since  that 
day  entered  French  territory  at  all.  The 
armies  of  Otto  the  Fourth  appeared  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Bonvines,  and  the  ar- 
mies of  Chailes  the  ^Ifth  appeared  in -the 
sixteenth  century  in  Provence.  But  Bou- 
vines,  lying  in  the  dotninions  of  a  powerful 
and  rebellious  vasasl,  was  French  only  by  the 
moat  distant  external  allegiance,  and  Pro- 
vence, in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  waa 
still.a  land  newly  won  for  France,  and  the 
Imperial  claims  over  it  were  not  yet  wholly 
forgotten.  Both  invasions  touched  only  re- 
mote parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  no  way 
threatened  the  capital.    Since  the  election 


•  Kcher  ill.  78.  Lotliar  debates  wliether  he 
shall  oppose  Otto  or  make  friends  with  liim.  '  Si 
staret  contra,  eogitsbat  poselbile  esse  Decern 
oplbns  corrumpl,  et  In^mtciUam  Ottonis  relabl. 
Si  recoDcitlaretUT  lioati,  id  esse  aecelerandam,  ne 
Dux  pnesentlret,  et  ne  ipse  qnoque  vellet  recon- 
dliari.  Talibua  tn  diea  afflclebatur,  et  eiinda  Us 
duobuB  Dncem  suapectum  hsbuil.'  See  also  tlie 
story  of  Hugb'a  dealings  with  Otto  {83—88). 

f  Bo  Thietmar  of  Mersebnrg,  iii.  6.  '  ReversOS 
fnde  Imperator  triumphall  gloriS,  tantuni  hosti- 
bus  iDCUBsIt  terrorem  nt  numquam  post  talia 
incipers  aadereut ;  recompenaatumquu  est  Us 
qukquid  dedecoris  prius  intulere  uostris.' 

Dirlz^:-|;,,.V^iU»^»VH_ 
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of  Hugh  Capet  made  Paris  for  everthe  bend 
of  France  and  of  all  the  vasaals  of  the 
French  Kingdom,  the  city  has  been-  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  pretenders,  natiTe  and 
foreign,  to  the  Capetian  Crown,  but  it  has 
never,  till  our  own  century,  been  assailed  by 
the  armies  of  the  old  Teutonic  realm.  The 
fall  of  the  first  Buonaparte  was  followed  by 
a  surrender  of  Paris  to  a  host  which  called 
up  the  raemories  alike  of  Otto  of  Germany 
and  of  Henry  of  England.  The  fall  of  the 
second  Buonaparte  is  followed  before  oui 
own  eyes  by  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  crown- 
ing point  of  a  war  whose  first  stages  suggest 
the  campaign  of  the  Second  Otto,  but  which, 
for  the  mighty  interests  at  stake,  for  the 
long^  endurance  of  besieger  and  besieged, 
rather  suggests  the  great  si^e  at  tlie  hands 
of  Sigefritli.  But  aU  alike  are  witnesses  to 
the  position  which  the  great  city  of  the 
Seine  ha.i  held  eyer  since  the  days  of  Odo. 
Paris  is  to  Franco  not  merely  its  greatest  city, 
the  seat  of  its  government,  the  centre  of  its 
society  and  literature.  It  is  France  itself 
it  is,  as  it  has  been  so  long,  its  living  heart 
and  its  surest  bulwark.  It  is  the  city  which 
has  created  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  life  of 
the  city  the  life  of  the  kingdom  seems  to 
hang.  What  is  to  be  its  fate?  Is  some 
wholly  difierent  position  in  the  face  of 
France  and  of  Europe  to  be  the  future  doom 
of  that  memorable  city!  Men  will  look  on 
its  possible  humiliation  with  very  different 
eyes.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  take  npthe 
strun  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  to  say, 
'  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  golden 
city  ceased  !'  Ottiers  will  lament  the  home 
of  elegance  and  pleasnre,  and  what  calls  it- 
self civiliKation.  We. will,  in  taking  leave  of 
Paris,  old  and  new,  wind  up  with  the  warn- 
ing, this  time  intelligible  enough  to  be  strik- 
ing, of  her  own  poetr — 

Francia  cur  latitae  Tires,  narr^,  peto,  pnscaa, 
Te  majora  triumphasti  quibus  atque  jug&sti 
Regna  tibi  T    Propter  ritjum  ttiplesque'  pio- 

Quippe    supercilium.    Veneris    quoque    feda 

vcnustas. 
Ac  vestts  predose  elatio  te  tibi  toUunt  t 
Afrodite  adeo^  saltern  quo  arcere  parentes* 
Haud  valeas  lecto,  monachas  Domino  neque 

Vel  <^uid  uaturam,  siquidem  tibi  sat  muUeres, 
Despicis,  occurantf     AgiUmus    fasque   ne- 

fasque. 
AuTca  sublimem  uiordet  tibi  fibula  vestem, 
Efiids  et  calidam  Tjri&  camem  preciostL 
Nod  prteter  cblnniydem  auratam  cupis  indu- 

Tegmine,  dccusata  tuos  genunis  n!si  zona 


Nulla  f  ovet  lumboa,  aurique  pedes  nisi  virgee,' 
NoQ  babitus  humilis,   non  te  valet  abder» 

Testis. 
Hiec  f acis  ;  htec  alie  faciunt  gentcs  ita  nullfe ; 
Htec  tria  ni  linquas.  Tires  regnumque  pater- 

Onne  scelus  super  his  Christi,  cujus  quoque 

Nasci  testantur  bibli :  fuge,  Francia,  ab  istia ! 
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Thb  Act  for  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  w^  one 
of  great  importance  for  what  it  did,  but  of 
still  greater  importance  for  what  it  implied  ; 
for  in  that  measure  there  was  a  distinct  le- 
gislative recognition  of  certain  geaenit  prin- 
ciples, which  are  susceptible  of  far  wider  ap- 
phcation  than  to  the  particular  case  they 
were  invoked  to  sustain.  It  disposed,  once 
for  all,  of  the  fond  fontasy  that  the  State  is 
bonnd  in  its  collective  capacity  to  have  a 
conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  that  conscience,  to  impose  its  own  cceed 

re  the  community,  aa  the  established  futh 
the  country,  to  be  supported  by  the  an- 
thority,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  law. 


ceased  to  be  the  church  of  the  nation,  and 
fuls,  theK^fore,  in  ita  professed  funclion  aa 
the  religious  instxnctor  of  the  peopio,  it  has 
no  longer  any  raison  d'etre,  andoi^ht  to  ba 
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Bwept  away  aa  an  uiomsly  and  eDcambFance. 
Il  recognised  the  fact,  if  not  for  the  fint 
time,  at  least  with  more  distinctness  and  em- 
phasiE  than  was  ever  done  before,  that  eccle- 
dastical  property  is  national  property,  vhich 
the  nation  has  a  perfect  right  through  its  le- 
gitimate oi^an,  the  legislature,  to  apply  to 
any  purpose  it  may  think  fit,  whether  sacred 
or  secular. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  when  the  Irish 
Establishment  was  abolished,  men's  minds 
should  turn  almost  instinctively  to  the  sbter 
institntion  in  Wales,  as  fumifiuing  a  case  in 
many  respects  parallel,  but  in  other  respecta 
still  less  admitting  of  justification.  The  dis- 
coBsion  of  thb  subject  in  Parliament  last  ses- 
sion, on  the  motiom  of  Mr.  Watkin  WU- 
liams,  did  not  take  place,  perhaps,  nnder  the 
most  favonrable  anspic^s.  Bnt  it  was  at 
least  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
obliged  those  who  oppose  the  DJsestablish- 
loent  of  the  Welsh  Church  to  show  their 
hand.  Aa  Mr.  Qladstoue,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other  merits  aa  an  orator,  b  the  most 
accomplished  debater  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
mof»,  we  may  safely  asenme  that  whatever 
conld  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Chnrch  in 
Wales,  and  in  deprecation  of  ite  proposed 
severance  from  the  State,  was  said  by  him 
with  the  almost  degree  of  plausibility  and 
pointi  But  certainly  on  a  calm  review  of 
the  Kgoments  he  nsed  on  that  occasion, 
thoy  do  not  appear  to  be  very  formidable. 

It  may  be  eaid,  indeed,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the 
WeUi  Church.  He  abandoned  it  to  the 
strongest  condemnation  preoonnced  upon  it 
by  its  adversaries,  for  the  'gross  neglect, 
corruption,  nepotism,  plunder,'  to  nse  his 
own  words,  by  which  it  has  been  marked; 
and  only  tried  to  account  for  these  evils  by 
laying  them  all  to  the  charge  of  '  Anglicizing 
pretateSL'  lie  admitted  that,  even  granting 
what  Churchmen  claimed,  namely,  about  one- 
fonitb  of  the  population  as  belonging  to  the 
Establishment, — a  claim,  let  ns  say  m  pass- 
ing, which  in  the  face  of  notorious  facta  is 
simply  prepostorous — '  the  disproportion  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  a  Cnnrch  pur- 
porting  to  be  the  Church  of  the  nation.' 
He  aoDiitted,  moreover,  as  a  circumstance 
serionjsly  militating  agunst  the  Welsh 
Oinrcb,  that  '  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  her 
members  belong  to  the  npper  classes  of  the 
conunnnity,  the  classes  who  are  most  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  ministrations  of 
religion,  and  therefore,  in  whose  special  and 
peculiar  interest  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
uky  effectual  appeal  for  public  resources  and 
support'  Butwhile  acknowledging  all  this, 
he  retdsts  the  proposal  for  its  disestablish- 
ment.   On  what  grooudsi    First,  on  this 


'  ground — that  there  is  no  hostility  in  Wales 
to  the  Church  Establishment,  and  that  its 
existence  does  not,  aa  in  Ireland,  produce 
aUenation  or  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
different  classes  of  the  community.  But  this 
argnment,  if  it  were  well  founded  in  fact, 
which  nnhappily  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being,  does  not  address  itself  in  the  least  to 
the  reason  or  justice  of  the  case.  Even  if 
the  Welsh  people  were  so  devoid  of  spirit 
and  self-respect  as  to  feel  it  no  grievance  to 
have  a  costly  Chnrcb  Establishment,  which 
exists  almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  saddled  npon  their  necks,  surely 
that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  right  to  perpetuate 
the  privileges  of  a  body,  wnose  history  for 
generations  has  been  marked  by  'gross  ne- 
glect, corruption,  and  nepotism,'  and  which, 
purporting  to  be  the  Church  of  a  nation, 
does  not  pretend,  even  according  to  the 
claims  of  ita  most  audacious  advocates,  to 
number  among  ita  adherents  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation,  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wholly  noisinformed  as  to  the  fact.  Be- 
cause the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  are  aa 
eminently  peaceable,  loyal,  and  orderly  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  proclaim  their  grievances 
with  clamour  and  menace,  it  is  imagined  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  gross  injustice  and  in- 
dignity of  the  position  tliey  occupy.  They 
do  feel  it  deeply,  and  they  are  made  to  feel 
it,  by  events  continually  occurring  in  their 
social  and  political  life,  which  all  spring 
from  this  one  root  of  bittemcGB.  We  need 
only  refer  in  illustration  of  what  we  mean  to_ 
the  circumstances  which  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  last  general  election.  Every  form 
of  unfair  [»«sBure  was  'brought  to  bear  upon 
the  people  to  induce  them  to  yote  against 
their  convictions,  and  many  of  those  who 
bqd  the  courage  to  resist,  were  mercilessly 
evicted  from  their  holdings,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured and  persecuted.  All  this  sprang  from 
the  existence  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  in  every  in- 
stance we  believe  wiihont  a  single  c^tception 
— the  oppressors  were  Churchmen  and  the 
sufferers  Nonconformists. 

The  other,  and  the  only  other,  ai^^ument 
of  Mr,  Gladstone  is  this — that  except  for 
convenUonal  purposes,  there  is  really  no 
Chnrch  in  Wales,  that  the  Welsh  Churcli  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  dealt  with  separately. 
We  confess  we  are  not  very  much  dismayed 
by  this  difficulty;  for  we  can  remember  the 
time  when  tlie  same  reason  was  urged  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  touching  the  Irish 
Church.  Preperly  speaking,  we  were  told 
there  was  no  Chnrcti  of  ^land,  but  only 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
— the  two  churches  having,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Union,  been  joined  k^tlier  by  a  com- 
pact so  solemn  and  binding,  thftt  Her  Ma- 
jesty tbe  Queen  conld  not  ^ve  her  consent 
to  any  meiunre  for  dissolving  tliat  compact, 
witfaoDt  incurring  the  danger  of  committing 
perjnry  and  bringing  ber  crown  into  jeo- 
pardy. And  OS  for  providing  lepslation  for 
Ireland  distinct  from  that  of  England,  the 
suggestion  was  aconted  as  an  absurditv.  Ire- 
land vaa  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Yortsbire  or  Laacasbire,  and 
most  be  governed  by  the  ^me  laws..  The 
sense  of  justice,  however,  and  the  nrgent 
necessities  of  the  case,  triumphed  over  tSese 
foregone  conclasions. 

l%ere  is  one  feet  tliat  ^ves  a  sort  of  sinis- 
ter unity  to  the  religious  history  of  Wales 
throngb  all  ite  Ticissitudea,  It  is  this :  that 
the  influence  of  its  relations  with  England, 
whether  they  were  hostile  or  friendly, 
whether  under  Saxon  or  Norman  mle, 
whether  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  times,  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  noiformly  disastrous. 
We  can  only  glance  very  briefly  at  the  proofs 
of  this  allegation.  Without  raising  again  the 
controversial  dust  wbicb  envelopcB  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Christiauity  into  tbu  island, 
we  may  at  least  assume  it  as  an  admitted 
historical  fact,  that  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury the  Gtospel  had  been  planted  here,  and 
that  long  before  the  Saxon  invasion  there  was 
a  flourishing  Christian  Church  in  Britain.  In 
the  records  of  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
feus  of  il«  existence,  we  find  that  many  large 
coll^^te  establishments  were  formed  and 
dedicated  to  reUgion  and  literatnre.  From 
these  institutions  went  fortb  men  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  learning  of  their  times, 
^me  of  them  bearing  the  fame  of  their 
country's  piety  and  erudition  to  the  ntter- 
most  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  oecumenical 
councils  summoned  under  Constantine  the 
Oreat  and  his  sons,  in  the  thii'd  and  fourth 
centuries,  at  Aries,  at  Nice,  and  at  Sardica, 
to  decide  the  great  Donatist  and  Arian  con- 
troverues  that  distarbed  ^e  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  we  are  told  that  the 
British  Churches  were  represented  by 
men  who  bore  an  honourable  part  in  the 
defence  of  sound  doctrine ;  for  Athanasins 
himself  testifies  that  BishoiM  ^m  Britain 
joined  in  condemnation  of  the  heresy  of 
Arius,  and  in  vindication  of  himself.  But 
when,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Pope  sent 
the  celebrated  Aogustin,  aa  a  missionary,  to 
convert  the  pagan  Anglo^axon  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  Christianity,  there  came  on 
the  British  Church  a  time  of  terrible  perse- 
cution. Having  resolutely  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  papal  authority,  Augustin  and  bis 
snceoseore,  m  accordance  with  the  policy  of 


that  persecndng  Chnrch  which  they  repto- 
sented,  incited  Uieir  Saxon  converts  to  make 
war  upon  the  British  recusants,  exasperating 
tiie  national  animosities,  already  sumcientlr 
bitter  between  the  two  races,  by  adding  to  it 
the  fanatical  frenzy  of  reli^ous  bigotry. 
For  many  ages,  therefore,  the  Britons  were 
liable  to  frequent  incursions  from  their 
Saxon  neighbours,  who,  instigated  by  the 
councils  of  Rome,  invaded  their  country,  de- 
stroying their  churches,  burning  their  mo- 
nasteries, and  putting  to  death  the  pious  and 
learned  monlia,  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  thoee 
establish  in  ents,  were  pnrafling  the  peaceable 
occupations  of  literature  and  religion.* 
This  struggle  between  the  ancient  British 
Chnrch  on  the  one  ride,  and  that  of  Rome, ' 
backed  by  the  Saxon  sword,  on  the  other, 
continued  for  centnries.  And  when  the 
Saxon  conquerors  had  in  their  turn  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Norman  invaders,  that  strnegle 
was  renewed  with  greater  fierceness  than 
ever.  Religion  was  again  anscmpulously 
used  as  an  instrument  of  State,  the  Norman 
princes  forcing  eccleuastics  of  their  own 
race  into  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  not  from  any  regard  for  the  spiri- 
tnal  interests  of  the  people,  but  that  they  . 
might  aid  in  extingnisning  the  national  spirit ' 
of  the  Cymri,  and  in  subjugating  the  coun- 
try to  the  Norman  yoke.  This  policy,  of 
course,  failed,  as  it  nchly  deserved  to  &iiL. 
The  bishops  and  other  aignitaries  thus  ia-/ 
truded  upon  the  country  were  only  safe  wh«aL', 
surrounded  by  bodies  of  armed  retainen, ' 
and  whenever  the  Cymric  arms  won  a  viotoiy 
in  the  field,  the  interlopers  had  to  flee  U) 
England  to  save  themselvee  from  popnlar  in-' 
dignation.  About  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  the  Welsh  princes  appealed  to  tb« 
Pope  for  a  redress  of  tueee  intolerable  wrong& 
A  petition  couched  in  eloquent  language  was  - 
presented  to  his  Holiness  from  LlywelyUr 
Prince  of  Gwynedd ;  Gwenwynwyu  and 
Madoc,  Princess  of  Powys;  Grufiydd, 
Maelgwn,  Rhys,  and  Meredith,  sous  of 
Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales.  It  is  curious, 
in  reading  this  document,  to  observe  tbat 
some  of  the  ecclesiastical  grievances  of  which 
the  British  princes  complain,  are  precisely 
those  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  are  still  reiterating  in  our  own  day : — ' 

'  And,  first,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  sends  us  English  bishop^- 
ignorant  of  the  manners  and  Unguaeo  of  our 
land,  who  cannot  preach  the  word  ol  God  to: 
the  people,  nor  receive  their  confesMona  bot' 
through  interpreters.  ■ 

'  And  besides,  these  bishops  that  they  ■and! 


•  Thierry's '  History  of  the  Norman  Conqnesli* 
«*  I.  H 
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m  imta  England,  as  thej  neither  lore  us  i 
oai  Und,  but  rather  persecute  and  oppress 
irilh  uk  innate  and  deep-rooted  hatred,  seek 
not  the  welfare  of  onr  souls ;  their  ambitioD  is 
to  rule  over  us  and  not  to  beneGt  us  ;  and  on 
this  account  the^  do  not  but  very  rarelj  fulfil 
the  dutieB  of  their  pastoral  ofDce  annong  us. 

'And  whatever  thejr  can  laj  their  handa 
upon  or  get  from  us,  irhether  bj  right  or  wrong, 
thej'  orrj  into  En^wd,  and  waste  and  consume 
the  whole  of  the  proflte  .obtained  from  us,  in 
ibh^B  and  lands  given  to  them  bj  the  king  of 
England.  And  like  the  Paitbians,  who  shoot 
b»^warda  from  afar  as  they  retreat,  so  do  they 
from  England  excommunicate  us  as  often  as 
they  are  ordered  so  to  do.    .     .     .     . 

'  Besides  these  things,  when  the  Saxona  (Eng- 
lidi)  roGh  into  Wales,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury puts  the  whole  land  under  an  interdict,  and 
because  we  and  our  people  defend  our  country 
apinst  the  Saions  and  other  enemies,  he  places 
us  and  our  people  under  judgment  of  eicommu- 
nication,  and  causes  those  bishops  whom  he  sent 
imoi^  us  to  proclaim  this  judgment,  which 
they  are  ready  to  do  on  all  occasions.  The 
CMsequence  is,  that  every  one  of  our  people 
who  falls  oa  the  fidd  of  blood,  in  defence  of 
tha  liberty  of  his  counti;,  dies  under  the  curse 
U  exconunnnication.' 

Wben  tho  Reformation  come,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  connection  with  England  was,  if 
poenble,  still  more  disastrous  on  the  reli- 
poK  intereita  of  Wales.  *  The  robbeiy  in 
^ea  of  peftco,'  says  Mr.  Johnes,  '  proved 
vofse  than  the  spoliation  in  the  times  of 
nr,  asd  the  T^>acit7  of  the  Refoimation 
w»  added  to  the  rspacity  of  Popery.'  He 
Ihea  deetmbes,  in  laugaage  of  eloquent  in- 
liigiisUon,  how  the  eccWastical  endowments 
of  the  Principality  were  pitilessly  plundered 
by  being  bestowed  upon  kymen,  the  de- 
uoidaats  of  the  Norman  invaders,  or  by 
benig  sUeoated  from  the  Church  of  Wales  to 
»dow  English  bishoprics  and  collies  I  For 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  acain,  the  poticy 
of  the  civil  and  eccleaasticu  authorities  in 
dealing  with  the  Welsh  Chnrch  has,  it  would 
won,  been  steadily  directed  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Welsh  laognage  and  nationalihr  by  Uie 
appoinbnent  of  Englishmen  to  bishoprics, 
canmries,  deaneriee,  and  most  of  the  richest 
lirings  in  Wales,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  de- 
cency. And  now  when,  by  the  l«^timate 
operation  of  a  State  establishment  of  religion, 
irtsAy  the  whole  nation  has  been  alienated 
from  the  Chnrch,  so  that  it  has  become  a  mere 
(ocnmbranee  in  the  land,  we  are  told  that 
Wales  is  BO  inseparably  united  with  Eng- 
Inid  that  it  cannot  expect  to  be  rid  of  the 
incubus  until  Englafid  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  deal  with  its  own  Church  EstAbUsh- 
meat 

Bat  what  we  have  to  do  with  most  espe- 
rislly  at  {wBHOot  is  the  Protestant  Chnrch 
Kitablishment  in  Wales,  and  onr  iudlotmeBt 


'  against  it  is  this,  that  at  no  period  of 
its  history  has  it  fulfilled,  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  §  satisfactory  manner,  its  pro- 
per function  as  the  reli^oua  instructor  of 
the  Welsh  people.  We  have  a  chain  of 
testimonies  in  support  of  tbia  allegation  that 
are  unimpeachable  as  to  their  quality,  sjid 
of  overwhelming  force  in  their  concurrence 
and  cumulation  of  eridenco.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  make  this  point  clear,  because  the 
Hne  of  defence  that  baa  been  lately  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  in 
Wales  is  to  this  eHecL  It  is  true,  tiiey  say, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  Church  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
BO  afforded  occamon,  and  to  some  degree  ex- 
cuse, for  the  rise  of  Nonconformity,  which 
was  previously  almost  unknown  in  Wales. 
And  then  they  point  in  vague  and  Bounding 
phraaes  to  the  golden  age  that  prece<f 
ed  that  period  of  spiritual  torpor,  when 
the  Churcn,  alive  to  her  high  mission,  ruled 
by  native  bishops,  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage and  conunanded  the  confidence  and 
veneration  of  the  country,  comprehended 
and  cared  for  wi^in  her  ample  fold  the 
whole  population  of  the  Principality.  Dis- 
sent, we  are  assured,  is  in  Wales  an  exotic 
of  qnite  modem  growth,  which,  it  is  further 
implied,  will  prove  to  have  a  very  ephemeral 
life,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  which  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night  Now  all  this 
is  pure  fiction.  Dissent  is  not  a  thing  of 
modem  growth  in  Wales.  It  has  exiBted 
more  or  less  for  380  years,  and  whatever  of  . 
vital  rell|^on  has  existed  there  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  haa  been  owing  far 
more  to  its  infinenoe  than  to  that  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Churoh  '  fell  adeep'  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, simply  because  it  had  never  been  awake. 
'  The  wisest  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  onr 
Church  friends  can  do,'  said  Mr.  Henry 
Hichard,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
Brecon  College — 

'  instead  of  pluming  themselvbs  on  their  anti- 
quity, would  be  to  cut  oft^  so  far  as  thev  can,  all 
connection  with  and  all  memory  of  their  past 
history  in  Wales.  The  succession  through 
which  they  derive  their  ecclesiastioal  lineage, 
in  this  country  at-least,  is  about  as  unapostoli- 
cal  a  succession  as  can  be  ooncdved — a  suc- 
cession of  simony,  pluralism,  nepotism  ;  of  ig- 
norant^ incompetence,  and  utter  indifference 
to  the  duties  of  theb  own  high  office  and  the 
claims  of  the  unfortunate  people  Isft  to  their 
charge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  priests  of  God.' 

And  to  begin  with  what  must  surely  be 
considered  as  the  first  and  most  solemn 
dn^  of  a  Protestant  Church,  that  of  supply- 
ing the  people  of  whom  it  professes  to  take 
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chaige  with  the  Word  of  6od  in  their  own 

language,  how  does  the  account  stand  with 
the  Welsh  Established  Ghur^  in  this  res- 
pect? Br.  Llewellyn,  the  learned  author  of 
the  'Historical  Account  of  the  Welah  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,'  states 
'that  for  upwards  of  serent;  years  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  near  one  hundred  jears  from  Britain's 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  there 
were  no  Bibles  in  W^ales,  but  only  in  the  ca- 
thedrals of  parish  churches  and  chapels.  There 
was  no  provision  made  for  the  country  or  the 
people  in  general ;  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ^ord  of  God,  at  least  no  farther  than 
they  miKht  hear  it  in  their  attendance  on  pub- 
lic wor^ip  once  in  the  week.' 
Bat  how  did  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  act 
in  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Welsh  language,  even  for  use 
in  the  churches)  In  the  year  1S63,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (5  Eliz.  c.  28)  was  passed,  or- 
dering this  work  to  be  done.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  is  recited, — 


subjects  inliabiting  within  her  Majesty's  do- 
minion and  country  of  Wales,  being  no  small 
S.rt  of  this  realm,  are  utterly  destitute  of  God's 
oly  Word,  and  da  remain  in  the  lite  or  rather 
more  darbneti  arid  ignorance  than  they  ^ere 
in  the  tine  of  Papittry.' 

It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  Bible,  con- 
tdsting  of  the  New  Testameut  and  the  Old, 
together  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
aud  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue.  The  duty  of  seeing  this 
done  was  devolved  upon  the  Bishops  of  St 
Asaph,  Baogor,  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  and 
Hereford,  and  ^ey  were  eubicoted  to  a  pen- 
'  alty  of  £40  each  if  the  work  were  not  ac- 
eomplished  by  March,  1566.  The  New 
Testament  was  translatad  within  the  given 

Eiriod,  principally  by  William  Salesbury,  a 
y  gentleman,  with  some  help  from  the 
Bishop  and  Precentor  of  St.  David's ;  but 
there  was  no  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  twenty  years  later,  and  that  was  done 
not  by  the  initiative  or  at  the  instigation  of 
the  bishops,  but  by  the  spontaneous  piety 
and  patriotism  of  one  individual.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  vicar  of  Llanshaldr-yn-Mochnat, 
Denbighshire,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  veneration  by  all  Welsh- 
men. This  was  published  in  1688.  He  ac- 
knowledges, indeed,  that  he  received  some 
encouragement  and  help  from  the  Bishops 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  Ingenious  apolo- 
gies have  been  urged  for  the  gross  neg^ct 
of  the  bishops  in  fulfilling  their  commission. 
Bat  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  Latin  dedication  of 
his  Bible  to   Qaeea  Elizabeth,  ascr.bfl)  it  to 


what,  no  donbt,  was  the  true  eaose,  meM 
'  idleness  and  slotii.'*  There  was  no  other 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  for  thirty-two 
years.  But  in  the  year  1620,  Dr.  Parry, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  brought  out  a  new 
issue.  This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
suit  of  individual  seal,  for  in  his  preface  Dr. 
Parry  says,  that  the  former  edition  having 
been  exhausted,  and  many  or  most  of  the 
churches  being  either  .without  any  or  with  only 
worn-out  and  imperfect  copies,  and  nobody, 
so  far  as  he  could  leani,  even  thinking  of  a  re- 
publication, he  was  moved  to  undertake  the 
work,  f  This,  likewise,  was  ejtcluaively  for  use 
in  the  churches.  The  first  edition  of  the  Bible 
for  popular  use  was  published  in  an  octavo, 
form  in  16^0,  bnt  does  not  seem  to  have 
originated  with  the  Church  in  any  way.  '  The 
honour,'  says  Dr.  Llewellyn,  '  of  providing 
for  the  first  time  a  supply  of  this  kind  for 
the  inhabitants  of  A^ales,  is  due  to  one  or 
more  citizens  of  London,'  namely  Mr.  Aldor- 
mam  Heylin,  *  sprang  from  Wales,'  and  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  also  a  native  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, and  an  alderman  of  London.}  Per 
the  next  half  century  there  was  only  one 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Welsh  pubUshed 
by  Churchmen,  a  lai^e  foho  of  1,000  copies, 
for  the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  But  during 
the  same  period  the  persecuted  Nouconfot^ 
mists — Walter  Cradock,  Vavasor  Powell, 
Stephen  Hughes,  Thomas  Gouge,  and  David 
Jones — published  nme  editions,  consisting 
of  about  30,000  copies  of  the  whole  Biblft, 
and  above  40,000  of  the  New  Testament  b©- 
paiately.  During  the  subsequent  balf-cen- 
tary  (from  1718  to  1769)  we  acknowledge 
with  oofdial  gratitude  that  several  large  edi- 
tions were  issued  by  the  Society  for  promcyt- 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  two  of  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jonea, 
and  one  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Llewellynt 
a  dissenting  minister.  Bnt  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  former  period,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  EliaAeth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  oenturr,  synchronises  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  golden  age  which 
some  members  of  the  Welsh  Church  fondly 
believe  to  have  existed  in  the  history  of  that 
institution. 

Bnt  let  us  now  enquire  how,  in  other  r«- 


*  Quod  idem  nottrmn  ignamnni  et  acgiiitiem 
dmul  prodit,  quod  nee  tarn  gravl  necessitate 
movari.  nee  tarn  commoda  lege  ci))(I  potueriiuuB  ; 
quintam  dies  res  tan  ta(quamajori8  esse  raomeuii 
nihil  unquara  potuerit)  intacta  peoo  ramansarit. 

\  BibliuB  in  plurisqae  apud  noa  Ecclesiis.aut 
daGcientibna  aut  tritis ;  et  nemine,  quantum  ego 
audire  potui,  de  excudenis  novis  cogitnnte  ;  id 
pro  irriti  conatas  sum  In  Brltannica  BiUllorara 
versione,  quod  foeliclter  faetiini  est  in  Anglkano. 
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eoects,  the  BetabKshed  Cbmch  in  Wales  dis- 
charged ite  duties  u  the  teacher  of  the  peo- 
ple, hi  the  abBence  of  the  Bible  then  wa^ 
of  conise,  all  the  more  need  for  persotial 
earoesttiess  and  activity  on  the  put  of  its 
iDiDiBteis  in  preaching  the  word  and  c«t«- 
chieing,  and  the  reenlar  and  solemn  admin- 
istntion  of  all  religions  ordinances.  Bnt 
how  was  it  in  thia  respect  during  the  beatific 
period,  when,  as  som&  of  the  modern  advo- 
cale«  of  the  Church  exoltingly  declare,  there 
was  'no  dissent  in  WaleBr  We  will  begin 
onr  inquiries  with  the  reiffn  of  Queen  EUu- 
beth.  In  the  year  1560,  Dr.  Meyrick,  Bish- 
op of  Bangor,  writes  that  he  had  only  two 
pKSchcrs  in  his  diocese.  Strype,  in  his 
'I^e  of  Archbishop  Parker,'  describes  the 
coaditioD  of  the  bishopiica  of  Llandaff 
uid  Bangor,  one  in  South  and  the  other 
b  Korth  Wales,  about  the  year  1S63,  as 
foHows.  The  former  had  been  two  or 
three  years,  in  effect,  void,  and  wanted 
1  ri^lant  bishop  to  manage  that  dio- 
cew.  But  the  great  dilapidations  had  so 
imporeridied  that  see,  that  few  who  were 
lunest  and  able  would  be  persuaded  to  med- 
ik  with  it 

As  for  Bangor  (he  continues),  the  diocese 
«is  tlfO  much  out  of  order,  tJiert  being  no 
prrafhiiiff  v«eS.  sod  pensionary  eoncnbinacy 
Dpeoly  continued,  which  wis  allowance  of  con- 
ciiNnea  to  the  der^,  by  paying  a  pension, 
ncMthstanding  the  liberty  of  marriage  grant- 
ed. 

....  So  that  Wales  bang  in  an  evil  condi- 
tion  IS  bo  religion,  'the  inhabitants  remaining 
^till  greatly  ignorant  and  supcrstftious,  the 
Queen  left  it  particnlarly  to  Uie  care  of  the 
Arcbbishop  to  recommend  fit  persons  for 
Siose  two  sees  now  to  be  disposed  ol' 

Iiil5B6,  John  Feniy  pnblisbed  his 'Ex- 
hortation unto  the  People  and  Governors  of 
Hu  Majesty's  Country  of  Wales,'  every  line 
d£  Thich  was  aflame  with  the  fire  of  a  right- 
eon!  and  eloquent  indignation  at  the  negli- 
gent hiEhops  and '  unpreaching  ministers,  to 
vbose  tender  mercies  his  '  poor  country  of 
Wales'  was  abandoned.  We  need  not  quote 
at  Isi^e  from  the  melancholy  picture  he  gives 
in  Itus  and  his  other  pamphlets  of  the  state 
of  the  Principality  in  that  day,  as  his  writ- 
ings have  been  rendered  familiar  to  many 
of  OUT  readers  by  Dr.  Waddington's  '  Life  of 
Pauy,'  and  Dr.  Bees's  '  History  of  Noncon- 
lomity  in  Wales.'    We  will  therefore  cite 

onlj  one  or  two  pregnant  Bent«nce8 : — 

'This  I  dare  affirm  and  stand  to,  that  if  a 
nenof  all  the  registries  of  Wales  be  taken,  the 
nuu  of  (hat  sbire,  that  town,  or  of  that  parish, 
cnutot  be  found,  where,  for  the  space  of  six 
T*««  together  within  these  twenty-nine  years, 
tgodlf  and  learned  minister  hatb  executed  the 


duty  of  teacher,  and  approved  his  ministry  in 
any  mean  sort  ....  M\  utter  an  mitruUi 
let  me  be  reproved,  and  suffer  as  a  slanderer ; 
if  a  truth,  why  should  not  1  be  allowed.' 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Edwards,  the  author 
of  the  very  able  aud  vigorous  pamphlet 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
permitted  himself,  in  an  evil  moment,  and  .. 
in  stress  of  argument  and  information,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Welsh  Church  of  those  days,  to 
describe  this  noble-minded  and  devoted 
Christian  and  patriot  in  very  opprobrioua 
as  <a  sour-minded  Puritan,  recognis- 
ing no  truth  save  in  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  writteo  Word,'  Ac .,  ifec.  But  Strype, 
at  least,  cannot  be  called  '  a  iour-minded  Pu- 
ritan.'   Let  us  then  revert  to  his  testimony 

reference  to  precisely  the  same  period. 
In  his  '  Annals  of  the  Beformation'  *  he 
makes  the  foUowing  statement    We  boi^ 

f  Dr.  Bees's  summary : — 

Dr.  William  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
was  accused,  in  the  year  1687,  the  year  before 
the  publication  of  Pemy's  "Exhortation,"  of 
misgoverning  his  diocese  and  of  tolerating  the 
most  disgraceful  abuses.  When  the  case  was 
inquired  into,  it  was  found  Utat  the  Bishop 
himself  held  sixteen  rich  livirga  in  eommen- 
datn  ;  that  most  of  the  great  liymge  wcrs  in 
possession  of  persons  who  live',  out  of  the 
country ;  that  one  person  who  held  two  of  the 
greatest  livinss  in  the  diocese  boarded  in  an 
alehouse ;  and  that  only  three  preachers  resid- 
ed upon  tiieir  livings  viz..  Dr.  David  Powell,  of 
Euabon ;  Dr.  Willijm  Moi^;sn,  of  Llanrhaidr- 
ynMochnat,  the  translator  of  the  Bible;  and 
the  parson  of  Llanvecbas,  an  aged  man,  about 
eighty  years  old.' 

Wc  will  now  follow  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Chureh  into  the  reign  of  James  L 
At  that  time,  there  lived  and  laboured  in 
Wales  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  Bev.  Bees 
Fritehard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, the  author  of  a  work  which  has 
had  a  larger  circulation  in  the  PrincipaUty 
than  any  book  except  the  Bible.  It  is  en- 
titled '  Canwyll  y  Cymiy,'  or,  '  TTie  Welsh- 
man's Candle,'  a  series  of  mond  and  reli- 
gions poems,  most  simple  in  tbeir  language, 
and  even  slovenly  in  their  metrical  composi- 
tion, bnt  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and 
thoroughly  saturated  with  evangelical  truth. 
He  flonrisfaed  between  the  years  1616  and 
1644.  John  Penry,  in  his  most  vehement 
remonstrances,  does  not  employ  stronger 
language  to  portray  the  utter  ignorance,  irre- 
l^ion,  and  unmorality  b  which  the  people 
were  sunk,  than  does  this  excellent  cleigy- 
man.    But  what  we  have  specially  to  do 


"  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  2034  i  and  Appendix  to  vol.  iv., 
68. 
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with  now  is  the  teRtiinony  he  bears  aa  to  tlie : 
condition  of  the  Chnrcb,  ■  testimony  all  the 
more  tmimpeachable,  as  he  continued  throoffh 
life  a  member  and  a  minister  of  that  Chnrcn. 
In  one  of  hia  poems,  sft«r  describing  all 
classes  as  wholly  given  np  to  eveiy  spedes  of , 
depravity,  he  adds  that  the  cleigy  were 
asleep,  leaving  the  people  to  waUow  in  their 
sins,  and  ta  lire  as  they  liked,  nnwamed  and 
nnrcbuted.*  In  another  poem,  he  puts  the 
clergy  at  the  head  of  various  classes,  whom 
he  enumerates,  who  were  '  contending  with 
each  other,  which  of  them  should  most 
daringly  affront  the  Most  High.'  Hiere  is 
evidence  still  more  conclnuve,  if  possible,  in 
the  reports  pregented  to  the  King  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  between  the  years  1638  and 
1638,  which  are  still  extant  among  the  Lam- 
beth MS8.  This  bigoted  prelate  had,  it 
seems,  in  those  years,  been  specially  instdgat- 
ing  the  Bishops  of  SL  David's  and  Llandaff 
to  persecute  without  mercy  those  in  their 
dioceses  who  were  guilty  of  '  inconformity ;' 
tiiat  is,  who  r^Fjised  to  read  'The  Book  of 
Sports,'  and  other^ijgilar  obligation*  which 
ware  laid  on  the  conscTMces  of  the  clergy. 
After  commemorating  the  sucoees  with 
which  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  bad^silenced 
one  Roberta,  a  lecturer,  for  inconformity  ^nd 
reduced  three  or  fonr  others  to  submi&sioa,, 
he  adds :  '  He  comphuos  much,  and  surely 
with  cause  enough,  that  there  are  few  minis- 
ters in  those  poor  and  remote  places  that 
are  able  to  preach  and  instruct  the  people.' 
And  the  Bishop  of  Bt  Asaph  tells  Laud  that 
'  they  were  not  anywhere  troubled  with  in- 
conformity ;  but  that  be  heartily  wished  that 
they  might  as  well  be  acquainted  with  bu- 
perstitjou  and  profanencss. 

In  the  year  1651,  there  was  published  a 
translation  in  the  Wdah  language  of  the  once 
celebrated  'Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.' 
This  translation  was  by  &e  Rev.  John  Ed- 
vrards,  one  of  the  clergy  ejected  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Commismon  appointed  under  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  preface,  he  deplores 
the  neglect  into  which  the  Welsh  language 
bad  faSen,  and  declares  that,  'among  the 
Church  clergy  (y  Dyscawdwyr  E^lwysig), 
I  scarcely  one  in  fifteen  kqew  how  to  read 
and  write  Welsh.'  The  reader  will  observe 
that  we  are  following  our  chain  of  evidence 
link  by  link.  In  1 67^,  a  work  was  published 
in  Welsh  entitled  '  Oarwr  y  Cymry,'  that  is, 
'  The  Welshman's  FViend ;  au  Exhortation  to 
his  dear  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  their  own  souls,  to  search  the  Scriptures 


*  *Mae  d;  ffdri^d  bunnUa'D  cysgn, 
Ac  7D  gado'r  bofaol  becbo 
Ac  i  tjvr  J  modd  y  mynuou 
Heb  Da  cherydd  na  obynghorion.' 


according  to  Christ's  command,  John  t.  39.' 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
cleiOTman  of  the  name  of  Oliver  Homns, 
The  mtroduction  is  in  the  form  of  an  earnest 
and  affectionate  address  to  '  Welsh  Churcb- 
men.'    In  this  he  says: — 

'  Often  does  sorrow  beyond  measure  strike 
my  heart  in  obserring  and  reflecting  upon  the 
gteat  deficiency  and  the  utter  neglect  which 
prevails  among  us  Welsh  Churchmen,  in  taking 
puns  to  teach  our  flocks  conscientiously, 
through  our  not  giving  ourselves  with  full  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doe- 
trine.  We  are  ourselves,  many  of  us,  unslol- 
ful  in  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  therefore 
incompetent  te  direct  others.  ....  Yea,  mj 
dear  brethren,  give  me  permission  to  say,  whit 
it  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  in  each 
of  the  Welsh  bishoprics  forty  or  sixty  churches 
may  be  found  without  any  one  in  thran  on  Snn- 
days,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
roads  are  driest,  and  the  weather  finest'* 

We  have  brought  onr  chain  of  testimo- 
nies down  to  near  the  end  of  the  seventeentii 
centary.  But  from  thst  time  to  our  own 
they  are  still  more  abundant 

In  1721  was  published,  '  A  View  of  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  Dtocese  of  St  Da- 
vid's, about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Saunders.  It 
^ont^s  a  most  deplorable  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church,  as  regards  both  its 
material  and  spiritual  interests.  He  de- 
scribes ^me  chnrchea  as  totally  decayed; 
they        >. 

'  do  only  B^e  for  the  solitary  habitations  of 
owls  and  jacR^ws;  such  are  St  Daniel's, 
Castelhan,  Kilfkwyr,  Mountain,  Capel  Col- 
man,  and  otheA  in  Pembrokeahire ;  Mount 
Llecnryd,  in  Oa^ganshire ;  Aberllynog,  in 
Breconsbire :  NelBA"  in  Gower,  Glamorgan- 
shii^  and  others  in  Carmarthenshire.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  bot  as  there  are  districts  of 
land,  so  there  were  originsllj  just  endowment 
of  tythce  that  did  belong  to  all  those  several 
churches ;  but  whatever  they  were,  thoy  are 
now  alienated,  the  churches,  most  of  them, 
demolished,  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended almost  forgotten,  unless  it  be  at  Llany- 
brec,  where,  I  am  told,  the  improprietor  or  his 
tenant  has  let  that  church  unto  the  neighbour- 
ing Dissenters,  who  are  very  &ee  to  rent  itfor 
the  de^rable  opportunity  and  p^asure  of  turn- 
ing a  church  into  a  conventicle  '-t^(pp.  S3,  4.) 

'As  the  Christian  service  is  thus  totally  die- 
used  in  some  places,  there  are  other  some  that 
may  be  said  to  be  but  half  servbd,  there  being 
Boveial  churches  where  we  are  but  rarely,  if  at 
all,  to  meet  with  preaching,  catecbisii%  or  ad- 
ministering of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  others, 
the  service  of  the  prayers  is  but  partly  read, 
and  that  perhaps  but  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
a  quarter  of  a  year.  ....  The  stipends  are  so 


■ '  LlyfTyddlaetU  y  Cjostj,'  p.  311. 
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■tnuSl,  fiut  a  poor  curate  must  Bometimes  Bub- 
ntttoserre  three  or  four  churches  tor  £10  <»■ 

He  then  refers,  though  with  great  for- 
hevaDce  and  teuderoess,  to  the  low  type  of 
character  nhich  such  a  state  of  things  pro- 
duced among  the  clergy ;  and  t^en  exclaims, 
souowfolly,  'Such  "is  the  faint  shadow  tliat 
lemains  among  ns  of  the  public  service  of 
rdigionl' 

'And  now,'  continine  the  author,  'what 
Cfariatian  knowled^  what  sense  of  pietj,  what 
Tslae  for  religion  aro  we  reasonablj  to  hope  for 
in  ■  couotrj  thus  abandoned,  and  either  deeta- 
tat«  of  churches  to  go  to,  or  of  ministers  to 
supplj  them,  or  bolhf  Or  how  can  it  well 
consist  with  equity  and  craiscience  to  com- 


iMppj  people  in  such  circumstances  f^They 
are  squeezed  to  the  utmost  to  pay  their 
liU)«s  and  what  is  aUled  the  church  dues 
(though  God  knows,  the  Church  is  to  expect 
Uttle  from  it),  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
miserabljd^iired  of  those  benefits  of  religion 
which  the  payroeot  of  them  was  intended  to 
support  and  delivered  up  to  ignorance  and 
barbariry,  which  must  be  the  certain  conse- 
qncnce  of  driring  away  the  ministers  of  reli- 
^011,  or  of  depressing  or  incapadtating  them 
lor  their  duty '—O  28.). 

To  agemvato  the  evils  of  all  kinds  already 
HifBcienUy  life  in  the  Welsh  Church,  the 
English  Goverument,  about  the  lieginniufj  of 
dte  eighteenth  century,  adopted  the  practice, 
Thich  it  has  continued  ever  since,  of  aj^int- 
ing  Englishmen  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Welsh 
laoguage  to  Welsh  bishoprics.*  And  the 
bishops,  following  tlio  example  thus  set  by 
those  acting  for  the  head  of  the  Church, 
inundated  the  Principality  with  English 
cleigytaeii,  their  own  relatives  and  connec- 
tioiu,  to  whom  all  the  highest  dignities  and 
the  richest  livings  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, asugnea  A  more  monstrous  abuse 
tlan  this  it  la  difficult  to  conceive,  and  yet 
it  basbcenpenevered  in  for  150  years  in  the 
face  of  all  complaint  and  remonstrance,  ainl 
in  the  teeth  of  the  express  judgment  of  the 
Chnrch  itself,  which  declares  in  its  26th 
Article  that  '  it  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant 
tfl  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  custom  of 
the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer 
in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments 
in  a  tongue  not  anderstanded  of  the  people.' 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  great 
prominence  should  be  henceforth  given  by 
the  friends  of  the  Church  to  this,  as  one  of 
the  causes,  if  not,  indeed,  the  sole  cause,  of 


*  Mr,  Gladstone,  to  lils  great  bononr,  has  had 
the  cnnnigB  to  break  tlimnch  this  practice,  by 
biarrceut  appolntmentof  a  tboroogL  Welcdiman 
to  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 


and  decay.  How  far  they  are 
justified  in  attaching  such  supreme  import- 
ance to  it  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  But  we 
shall  for  the  present  resume  our  series  of  tes- 
timonies to  the  matter  of  fact  Most  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  the  founder 
of  the  remarkable  circulating  schools,  which, 
daring  the  latt«r  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry,  rendered  such  inestimable  service  to 
the  people  of  the  Principality.  We  cannot 
here  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and 
labouia  of  this  admirable  clergyman.  If  one 
man  could  have  saved  the  Church  in  Wales, 
he  wonld  have  saved  it  But  aa  Mr.  Johnes 
has  remarked  with  great  sagacity — though 
he  does  sot  appear  to  see  the  inevitable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  remark — '  it  is 
a  truth  but  too  well  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  few  pious  ministers  are  tiie 
weakness,  and  not  the  strength,  of  an  estab- 
lishment, when  the  majority  of  its  minis- 
ters are  sunk  in  indifference  to  their  sacred 
duties.'  Our  object  now,  however,  is  merely 
to  cite  the  Bev.  GrifBth  Jones  as  a  witoese 
to  the  condition  of  the  Chnrch  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1749  he  published  a  letter  in  Welsh,  on 
the  '  I>uty  of  Catechising  Ignorant  Children 
and  People.'  In  that  letter  he  observes  tliat 
the 

'  peasantry  cannot  understand  from  sentences 
rd  deep  learning  in  sermons  the  Articles  of 
Faith  without  being  catechised  in  them,  which, 
at  present,  is  more  necessary,  because  there  is 
among  us  such  monttrotity  (anfertbwch)  and 
such  evil  and  barefaced  craft  in  some  places, 
as  the  frequent  preaching  of  Ihigliih  to  the 
WeUh  people,  not  one  jot  more  edifying  or  less 
ridiculous  than  the  Latin  service  of  the  Papists 
in  France.  One  author  states  that  he  could 
not  help  rebuking  such  clergymen,  in  spite  of 
the  spleen  andwrathitwas  likely  to  bring  npon 
him,  viz.,  the  lany  vicars  and  rectors,  who  have 
led  a  careless  life  from  their  youth,  and  have 
set  their  mind  on  keeping  company,  and  going 
unsteadily  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  not  mind- 
ing their  books ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  as  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue  aa  they 
are  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  therefore  read 
tbeservice  and  preach  in  English,  without  sense 
or  shame,  in  the  most  purely  Welsh  assemblies 
throughout  the  countiy.  Not  much  better,  if 
any,  are  those  who  patch  np  a  sermon  of  mixed 
language  and  jai^on  sounds,  inconsonant,  dark, 
and  umntell%ible,  to  the  great  scandal  and  dis- 
grace of  the  ministiT,  and  to  the  ^ef,  dam- 
age, and  vfeariness  of  the  congregation.' 

There  is  one  other  eminent  Welsh  clergy- 
man whom  we  must  add  to  this  cloud  of 
witnesses  before  we  speak  of  the  rise  of  He- 
tliodism  in  Wales.  The  Rev.  Evan  Evans, 
better  known,  perhaps,  by  his  Bardic  name, 
lettan  Brydydd  Hir,  was  a  man  of  learning 
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and  genius,  a  friend  and  correepondent  of 
Bishop  Percy  and  ottier  literati  of  Ihat  a^e. 
He  vfoa  enpecialij  well  versed  in  ancient 
British  literature,  and  published  a  Latin  ea- 
aay,  Dis»ertatio  de  Bardie,  coatainin^  Latin 
translations  from  the  poems  of  Aneunn,  Ts- 
lie-in,  and  Llywarcb  lien.  In  177G,  be 
published  two  volumes  of  Welsh  sermons. 
To  the  first  volume  be  prefixed  a  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  m  English,  (md  an 
adJress  to  the  reader  in  Welsh,  in  both  of 
which  he  describes  in  bold  and  bnraing  lan- 
guage the  miserable  state  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  at  that  time.  Here  is  one  out  of 
many  estracta  wo  might  have  given.  After 
complaining  that  most  of  the  gentry  had 
'  thrown  away  all  regard  for  religion  and 
morality,'  and  that  '  the  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  waa 
pitiful,  owing  to  the  alolhfolnesa  and  neglect 
of  many  of  the  clergy,'  he  thus  proceeds  : 

'  As  for  the  clergy,  such  of  them  as  still  en- 
joy the  remaining  emoluments  of  the  Church 
might  do  some  good  in  their  generation  if  tbey 
were  so  disposed.  But  alfts  I  so  little  bas  been 
done  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
in  this  way,  that  there  is  hardly  a  b^ok  or  a 
sermon  left  behind  by  any  of  them  to  testify 
their  fidelity,  in  their  vocation,  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  past  It  is  a  pity  they  should 
not  do  something  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  are  ministers  of  the  gospel  And  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  most  of  tbem  are  so  icandalout- 
7y  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
to  do  the  duties  of  their  function,  that  they  can 
do  very  little  to  the  ediQcation  of  their  flocks. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  richest  benefices  in  the 
Church  are  most  deficient  in  this  respect, 
copying  herein  the  Church  of  Rome  very  faith- 
fully, and  leaving  theur  sheep  to  perish.  And 
I  am  afrdd  that  upon  this  and  other  accounts 
many  sincere  Christians  abhor  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord,  who  were  well  disposed  to  theChurch 
established.  And  such  abominations,  if  con- 
tinued, will  make  it  desolatel 

'Now,  the  question  Ji  what  a  faithful  minis- 


entious  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  suflered 
severely  of  late  years  under  these  lordly  and 
tyrannic  prelates.  The  number  of  sucb  dis- 
interested persons,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
small,  and  every  art  and  method  have  been 
used  to  discountenance  them.  If  what  I  here 
aver  be  doubted,  I  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the 
late  pious  and  truly  reverend  Mr.  {Griffith 
Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  who  underwent  the 
scurrilities  of  a  venal  priest  htred  by  the  iith- 
opi  to  betpatter  Aim,  though  he  was  by  the  spe- 
cial grace  of  God  without  any  stain  or  spot 
By  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy,  like 
Gehaxi,  run  after  preferments,  and  have  left 
the  daughter  of  Zion  to  shift  forherself.  And 
his  doom,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  Ukely  to  fol- 
low them  and  tb«r  successors.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  man  who  may  be 


called  the  father  of  Welsh  Methodism  waa 
Mr.  Howell  Harris.  He  was,  and  contuined 
to  the  day  of  bis  death,  a  dutiful  son  of  tin 
Church.  He  applied  for  ordln&tioD,  but 
was  refused.  He  pressed  his  request  for  six 
yeai8,battonopurpoee.  'Wherever  he  went,* 
we  quote  again  the  laugoAge  of  a  Webb 
clergyman,  'as  a  simple  and  unofiendiug 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  either  in  the  Sou^ 
or  the  North,  be  was  denounced  by  tlie 
clergy  from  their  pulpits,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  magistrates,  and '  persecuted  by  the  rata- 
ble.* Now  let  us  hear  his  own  account  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  com- 
mence and  continue  preaching  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  describes  nis  being  taken  be- 
fore tbe  maf^trates  at  Monmouth,  for  the 
work  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jeans 
Christ,  and  then  continues — 

*  After  this,  I  was  more  mtisfied  than  ever 
that  my  mission  was  from  Gonl,  especially  as  I 
bad  so  often  applied  for  holy  orders,  sod  was 
rejected  for  noother  reason  than  my  preaching 
as  a  laytoan.  I  saw  both  from  Scripture  and 
the  practice  of  the  Church  that  the  preaching 
of  laymen  was  proper  in  times  of  necessity ;  and 
1  thought  that  time  of  greater  necessity  could 
hardly  be  than  the  present,  when  the  whole 
country  lay  in  a  lukewarm  and  lifeless  coodi- 
tjon.  In  many  churehet  there  Tcat  no  lermoa 
for  month*  together ;  in  tome  placet  luithiny 
but  a  learned  EnglUh  dieeourie  to  an  illite- 
rate Welth  eongregation  ;  and  where  an  intelli- 
gible sermon  was  preached,  it  waa  generKny 
so  l^al,  and  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
covenant,  that  should  any  give  heed  to  it,  (hey 
could  never  be  led  thereby  to  Christ,  tbe  only 
way  to  God.  Seeing  these  things,  and  feeling 
the  love  of  Christ  in  my  heart,  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  going  about  to  propagate  the  gospel 
of  my  dear  Redeemer. 't 

The  second  great  name  in  connection 
with  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  was 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  of  Llangeitho,  a 
man  whoso  powers  as  a  preacher  arc  de- 
scribed by  those  who  knew  both,  to  have 
surpassed  even  those  of  Whitfield,  fie  ef- 
fect of  his  eloquence  among  his  countrymen 
was  extraordinary.  It  ran  like  a  stream  of 
electricity  through  the  nation,  kindling  into 
life  thousands  who  had  been  previously 
wrapped  in  spiritual  torpor.  Like  Howell 
Hams,  he  was  not  merely  content,  but  anxi- 
ous to  continue  his  ministrations  in  the 
Church,  'But he  was  caatoutof thcChnrch 
of  England,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  the 
Rev,  J.  C,  Ryle,  '  for  no  other  fault  than  ex- 
cess of  zeal.'     And  what  was  the  condition  of 
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tlie  cfanrch,  from  whioli  this  over  zealoae 
im  was  expelled  by  Episoopal  judgment! 
Mr.  Kyle  ahall  answer.  'This  ejection  took 
plflc«  at.  a  time  when  J»ores  of  Welsh  cler- 
gymen were  shanieftil^  neglecting  their  du- 
ties, and  too  often  were  druokardB,  gamblers, 
and  sportsmen,  if  not  worse.'* 

The  inference  from  all  this  has  already 
been  drawn  for  as  by  a  candid  Churchman. 
Mr.  Johnes,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Caases  of 
Bisaent  in  Wales,'  says  that  he  is  irresistibly 
led  to  the  conclusion  <  that  before  the  rise 
cf  Methodism  in  Wales  the  churches  were  as 
tittle  attended  by  the  great  masa  of  people  as 
they  are  now :  and  that  indifference  to  all 
re%ion  prevailed  as  widely  then  as  dissent 
in  t£e  present  day.'  Of  the  early  Methadists 
in  Wales,  as  indeed  of  the  early  Nonconform- 
ists, it  may  be  said  most  truly  that  they  did 
not  leave  the  Church  of  their  own  accord. 
Moat  of  them  clung  to  it  with  a  moat  toach- 
'•Oig  fidelity,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecution 
and  obloquy  from  those  within  its  pale,  and 
were  at  last  thrust  ont  of  it,  for  no  offence 
bnt  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  moral  and 
spiritoal  improvement  of  their  conntrymen. 
u  is  not  necessary  now  to  pat  in  any  defence 
for  tiieae  men  ;  for  it  has  become  the  fashion 
of  late  among  onr  Chnrch  friends  in  Wales, 
whilo  denoancine  modem  Nonconformity  as 
schismatic,  turbulent,  self-seekiiig,  and  other 
cboioe  epithets  with  which  we  u«  so  familiar 
in  this  connection,  to  speak  witb  great  ten- 
demees  and  respect  of  the  founders  of  Welsh 
dissent,  and  especially  the  early  Methodists. 
Retaining,  of  course,  that  de  haul  en  bat  aii 
of  extreme  candour  and  condescension  which 
any  Churchman,  however  small,  thinks  it 
r^ht  to  assume  when  referring  to  any  Dis- 
senter, however  illustrious  for  capacity  and 
service,  they  do  nevertheless  admit  that  the 
men  in  question  were  admirable  men,  fall  of 
genaine  zeal  for  evangelical  tmth  and  the 
salvataoo  of  souls.  Nor  do  they  scrapie  to 
d^lore  and  censure  the  perverse  policy  which 
persecuted  such  men  and  drove  them  from 
the  Chnrch.  Ifay,  in  some  cases,  cle^ymen 
bars  even  become  their  admiring  and  eulo- 
gistic biographers.  Butthis  is  the  old  thing 
over  agsdo.  '  Te  build  the  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phets and  garnish  the  sepnlchres  of  the  right- 
eous, and  sar,  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of 
onr  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  parta- 
kers with  them  In  the  blood  of  the  prophets.' 
Bat  then,  nnhappily,  by  displaying  the  same 
spirit  towards  the  successors  of  these  men, 
and  branding  them  with  the  same  epithets 
of  contumely  and  reproach  as  their  fathers 
appKcd  to  their  fathers,  and  that  for  doing 
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precisely  the  same  work,  they  are  witnesses 
unto  themselvee  that  they  are  the  genuine 
children  of  them  which  persecuted  uie  pro- 
phets. 

Having  brought  our  review  down  to  the 
great  revival  of  religion  about  the  middle  of 
flie  last  century,  let  us  now  inquire  what  the 
Church  has  done  since  that  time  to  makeup 
for  centuries  of  gross  neglect  or  perfunctory 
service.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
this  stirring  of  spiritual  life  in  the  country, 
through  other  agencies  than  its  own,  would 
have  roased  it,  were  it  from  no  better  mo-. 
tive  than  that  of  jealous  emulation,  to  make 
some  effort  to  ret^  or  recover  its  influence 
over  the  population.  And  this,  indeed,  has 
been  the  case  to  some  extent  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  appearance  of  Harris 
and'  Bowlands,  during  which  all  bodies  of 
Dissentera  were  labouring  incessantly  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Principahtj,  the  Chnrch 
was  settled  on  her  leea.  Her  rulers  not  only 
winked  at  for  their  own  profit,  but  actively 
muntsined  and  promoted  the  existence  of 
abases  as  andacions  and  monstrous  aa  ever 
dishonoured  a  Christian  Church.  Her  cler- 
gy, wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  with 
little  or  no  episcopal  supervision  or  stimulus, 
were  content  with  enjoying  their  temporali- 
ties while  they  neglected  their  duties,  lead- 
ing lives  of  mere  worldly  ease,  and  Bome- 
times  ranch  worse  lives  than  that.  If  any 
reader  should  imagine  we  are  indalging  in 
exaggerations,  we  can  refer  him  for  exube- 
rance of  proof  to  Mr.  Johnes'  most  able  and 
admirable  work,  which  we  have  ah'eady 
mentioned.  It  was  published  in  1832,  and 
describes  the  state  of  things  then  in  actual 
existence.  The  sole  object  of  moat  of  the 
alien  bishops  who  had  been  and  were  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  Welsh  sees,  seemed  to  have 
been  to  provide  for  themadves  and  those  of 
their  own  households.  Never  was  episcopal 
nepotism  carried  to  so  daring  an  excess,  with 
this  peculiar  and  enormous  aggravation,  that 
'  in  Wales  every  reUtiou  of  a  bishop  is  in 
language  a  foreigner;  and  his  uncouth  at- 
tempts to  officiate  in  his  church  in  a  tongue 
nnintelhgible  to  himself,  can  be  felt  by  his 
congregation  as  nothing  better  than  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  worship  of  God,'*  Aa  a 
specimen  of  how  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Welsh  Church  acted  in  this  matter,  we  sub- 
join an  extract  from  a  speech  dehvered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hall,  afterwards  Lord  Llanover,  a 
gentlenian  whose  name  and  memoiy  ought 
to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honourable  re- 
metubrance  in  ttie  Principality,  for  the  stren- 
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nous  efforts  he  made  in  and  oat  of  Paiiia- 
ment  to  remedy  many  flaerant  abuses  in  the 
edncational  and  ecclesiastical  inatitDtioiis  of 
the  country,  and  to  procure  something  like 
justice  for  Wales  : — 

'^hat  be  complained  of  most  was  the 
bounded  spirit  of  nepotism  which  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  some  of  these  English  Bishops  the 


of  St  Asaph  a  relation  of  the  late  bishop  held 
the  following  preferments : — He  was  dean  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  with  the  deanetr 
house,  worth  aboutil40  ajear;  parish  of  Huel- 
lan,  £1,600  j  St  Asaph,  £426 :  Llsn  NeTydd, 
£300 ;  Llanvttir,  £220 ;  Darowain,  £120 ;  Chan- 
cellorship, from  fees,  £400 ; — making  £3,006. 
Besides  all  this,  ho  was  lessee  of  Llandegele 
and  Llanasapb,  worth  £600,  and  this  alt  exclu- 
are  of  the  rectory  of  Oadley,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  £1,200 ;  vicarage  of  Bromyard,  £600 ; 
prebend  of  Hereford,  £60;  portion  of  Brom- 
yard, £60  at  present,  but  it  is  expected  on  the 
death  of  an  old  life  that  this  preferment  will 
be  worth  £1,400.  Thus  he  had  no  less  than 
eleven  sourcas  of  emolument,  producing  between 
aix  and  seven  thousand  a-year.  It  appears  also 
that  his  brother  bad  about  £8,000  a-year,  and 
the  total  enjoyed  by  relations  of  the  late  bishop 
of  the  diocese  alone,  amounts  to  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand.  Butit  appeared,  moreover, 
that  the  amount  enjoyed  bv  the  bishop,  and  the 
rdations  of  the  former  bisnops  alone,  amounts 
to  £28,079,  and  exetedt  the  whole  amount  m- 
joyed  ly  all  the  other  rettdent  and  Tiative 
eUrgy  put  together.'' 

To  what  unseemly  consequences  the  ap- 
pointment of  English  clergymen  to  Welsh 
iDCumbencieB  must  have  led,  oxa  readers  may 
conceive  by  imagining  a  number  of  French- 
men installed  in  livings  in  England,  and  at- 
tempting to  perform  the  service  in  the  English 
laugoage.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
ludicrous  scenes  oftsn  witnessed  in  Welsh 
chitrches.  They  are  taken  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  1862  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
a  very  able  clergj-man,  a  native  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, bat  residing  tJien  at  Meltham  :— 

'  The  mistakes,'  be  says,  '  that  are  made  by 
Anglo-Welsh  clergymen,  both  in  the  reading- 
desk:  and  pulpit,  are  nearly  as  many  as  the 
words  in  a  Welsh  pessary.  Some  of  these 
mistakes  are  of  an  absurd  and  revolting  charac- 
ter, and  subversive  of  thatdue  solemnity  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  bouse  of  Qod.  Tea, 
the  meaning  of  different  words  and  sentences 
of  Scripture  is  often  painfully  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  those  mistakes.' 

Before  citing  these  spccimeos,  we  may 
premise  that  if  any  of  our  readers  should  be 
acquainted  wkh  the  Welsh  laoguaffe,  tbey 
viU  immediately  perceive  bow  prob^le  it  is 
that  the  blunders  described  should  have  been  i 
committed  by  an  Englit^hman  trying  to  read  I 


Welsh,  or  rather,  how  nest  to  impoasible  it 
is  that  he  should  not  have  committed  some" 
of  them. 

'  Bishop  Burgess,  in  pronouncing  the  blesdng 
in  Welsh,  use*  to  say,  "The  peace  of  God 
which  passetii  all  vengeance*"  "  Tangnefedd- 
Duw  yr  hwn  sydd  uwdilaw  pob  diai," 

'  A  clffl-gynua  of  the  name  of  Lewis  preach- 
ed at  Ch^)el  Colman,  and  wbile  speaking  of 
man's  depravity,  said,  "  Every  man  is  azcead- 
ingly  tail  by  nature."  "  Y  mae  pob  dyn  yn 
dal  iawn  wrtb  natur."  He  meant  to  say  blind 
— yn  ddall  The  little  men  in  the  congregation 
looked  at  each  other  with  great  astonishment, 
and  seemed  to  question  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  heard 
this  as  well  as  other  mistakes. 

■  The  same  clergyman,  while  oSciating  kt- 
Llandygwydd,  committed  the  following  blun- 
der:— He  made  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  to 
mean  ^^  An  old  cov  of  gtraw.  King  of  IreUindP 
"  Hen  fuwcb  wollt,  Brenhin  yr  Ywerddon." 

'  Another,  reading  the  words,  "  These  things 
are  good  and  profitable  unto  men,"  gave  tfaem 
this  meaning,  "  These  graves  are  good  and 
wordly  to  men."  "  I  beddau  bin  si  da  a  bydol 
i  dinion," 

'Another    Angto-Wcish   clergyman,    in   hia 
sermon  quoting  the  words,   "but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal,"  gave  them  the  following  sense, 
"  but  to  some  chickens  the  food  of  the  geese 
— "  ond  i  rai  cywion  fwyd  y  gwyddau." 

*A.   B.  officiating  at and  reading   thei 

words,  "let  us  here  make  three  tabemaolea,'* 
was  understood  to  aay,  "  let  ns  here  sake 
three  pan*,  one  for  thee,  one  for  Mosea,  and 
one  fw  Elias."    "  Ownawn  j^a  dair  padelL" 

'  A  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
while  reading  the  funeral  service,  made  it  to 
say,  "  It  is  sown  the  body  of  a  beait."  "  Ef  e  a 
hoir  yn  gorph  ani/dil." 

'  A  late  dean  in  North  Wales,  in  repeating 
tile  following  beautiful  tines, 

"  Tmddyrcha  o  Dduw'r  nef  uwcb  ben, 
Daear  ac  wybren  hefyd," 

Be  thou  exalted,  0  Ood  of  heaven,  above  the 
earth  and  firmament,"  gave  them  the  following 
'  iterpretation  : — 

"  Arite  0  Ood  a&ote  the  head 

Of  Imo  hone  and  the  croa*  egg  alto-" 
"  YmddvTcha  o  Dduw'r  nef  uwch  ban 
Day  tar  ac  wy  hran  hefyd." 

'  Another  dean,  addressing  his  work-people 
at  their  drinkings,  said,  "pari  yr  ydych  etloi" 
"  you  are  still  graziny."  His'  work-people  net 
porceiring  that  the  blunder  was  unintention^ 
thought  theb  master  treated  them  as  brurtB 
beasts,  and  were  mnch  oflbndcd. 

'Another  olergyman  reading  that  part  of  the 

Venite,"  "In  his  hand  are  all  the  comers  of 
the  earth,"  said,  "In  his  hand  arc  all  the 
afflictions  of  the  earth,"  "  gorthyTmderau'r 
ddaear." 

'  A  clei^yman  reading,  "  ITie  whole  head  Is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,"  was  nnder- 
stood  to  say,  "  the  book  parte  are  sick,  and  ^ 
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vtiddle  of  iht  iaeh  faint."     "  Y  ptn  ol  sy 
^wjfus  bV  hot  ffanot  yn  letg." 

'Another  reading,  "The  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  plBcea  plain," 
"A'r  gwymimion  a  wndr  yn  rniiawn,  a'r 
^irwon  jnfffrddgwastad,"reiiditthut<,  "The 
craoitd  men  eball  be  made  tlraight,  and  the 
r<mgh  men,  amooth  wars ;"  leanng  the  women, 
I  Bnppose,  still  crooked  and  rough.' 

Bat  vhile  admitiing,  as  who  could  hesitate 
to  admit,  that  the  practice  so  long  followed 
of  appointing  Englishmen  to  all  the  l»gher 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  Wales,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  most  injurionsly  the  interests  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  we  must  utterly  demur,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  to  tfa«  exat^e- 
ratcd  inSnence  ascribed  by  the  modem  de- 
fendenof  the  Church  to  this  circomstaoce,  as 
though  itwerethesole  cause  of  its  ioefficiency. 
For  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
matter.  The  period  to  which  the  advocates 
of  this  theory  are  fond  of  reverting,  as  con- 
atitutiog  the  ideal  era  of  the  Established 
ChsFch  in  Wales,  when  it  was  governed 
principally  by  native  prelates,  is,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  interval  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  the  reign  of 
Willi»m  and  Mary,  or  to  take  the  precise 
dates,  adopl«d  by  those  among  tliem  who 
have  most  carefully  investigated  the  subject, 
from  the  years  1^58  to  1T15.  They  specify 
the  names  of  twenty-fonr  Welshmen  elevated 
to  Welsh  see*  during  these  267  years.  But 
what  was  done  by  these  Cymric  bishops  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  IMnclpality )  Mr. 
Johneii,  whose  work  is  the  great  repertory  of 
information  on  all  matters  connected  with  this 
wibject,  mentions  three  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  seem  to  have  dlslingnished  themselves 
by  some  service  rendered  to  their  country. 
pint.  Bishop  Morgan,  who  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Welsh  language ;  but  he  did 
this  7wt  as  bishop,  but  as  the  vicar  of  a 
small  conntry  parish  in  Denbighshire,  and 
he  undertook  the  work  precisely  heeause 
it  3ad  been  neglected  by  the  Welsh 
preuUs  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted. 
Second,  Bishop  Parry,  who  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  for  use  in  the  chnrch- 
ee.  Third,  Bishop  Owen,  who  succeeded 
to  the  diocese  of  8t  Asaph  in  1329,  and  of 
ffhom  wo  are  told  that '  he  b^an  first  by  his 
ord«r  and  decrees,  to  establish  preaching  in 
Welah  in  St  AsAph  parish  church,  and  as  it 
is  supposed,  in  other  parish  churches,  in  his 
diocese.  He  repaired  his  cathedral  at  V 
own  cost,  and  set  up  a  new  oi^an  in  it;'- 
expressions  which  evidently  seem  to  imp] 
that  these  very  simple  and  obvious  dnties  at 
been  n^leotod  by  his  predecessors,  though 
-titeyjJao  were  native  prelates.  We  have,  alw), 
B6ea'  a  general  statement  that  some  of  the 


otlierB  established  and  endowed  schools  in 
particular  locdities  in  Wales.  Of  most  of 
the  rest  we  know  nothing,  but  of  some  of 
thena  we  kaow  something.  We  know  of 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  St  Asaph,  that  he  held 
sixteen  rich  livings  in  commendam,  and  left 
his  diocesein  the  di^;raceful  condition  already 
described  in  the  early  part  of  tbis  article.  We 
know  that  under  Bishop  Meyrick,  of  Bangot, 
there  were,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
only  two  preachers  in  his  diocese ;  and  that 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Strype,  the 
grossest  scandals  were  opeuly  practised  by 
the  clergy.  We  know  that  the  font  native 
bishops,  who  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  of 
ISttS,  were  charged  with  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Welsh,  so  neglected  their  daty 
as  that  even  the  chnrchea  were  left  without 
Welsh  Bibles  for  twenty-five  years  after  that 
date.  We  know  that  for  seventy  years  after 
the  settJementof  the  Reformation,  not  a  sin- 
gle edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
;uage  was  issued  for  the  nse  of  the  people. 
Ne  know  that  from  1640  to  1690,  which 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vaunted 
era  of  Welsh  bishops,  Chnrchmen  published 
only  one  edition  of  the  "Scriptures — a  lai^e 
folio,  for  use  in  the  churches — while  during 
the  same  interval  the  Nonconformists  puf 
Hshed  nine  editions.  We  know  that  the 
contributioDS  of  the  '  native  bishops '  to  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  of  the  Cymry 
conspicuoQs  by  their  absence.  We  iiave 
examined  with  some  care  Rowland's  '  Cam- 
brian Bibliography'  ('  Llxfryddiaefh  y 
Cymry'),  cont^oing  an  account  of  all  books 
published  in  the  Welsh  langul^;e  from  1546 
o  1600,  and,  between  the  years  1558  and 
715,  the  era  of  Welsh  bishops,  we  have 
f^led  to  discover  a  single  work  written  in 
Welsh  or  translated  into  Welsh  by  any  one 
of  these  prelates,  except  'A  Letter  to  tiie 
Welsh,'  by  Bishop  Davies,  introducing 
Salesbury's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  thay 
helped  or  promoted  in  anyimportant  decree 
the  pablication  of  religious  books  in  the 
Welsh  langoage,  while  the  Konconfonnists 
of  that  age  laboured  indefatigably  to  en- 
lighten the  people  through  the  press.  Even 
"^car  Pritohard's  work,  'The  Welshman's 
Candle,'  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  and 
which,  next  to  the  Bible,  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  religious  character  of  the 
conntry,  was  published  by  the  care  and  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hughes,  a  Noncon- 
formist minister.  But  above  all,  we  know 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Churoh  and  the 
conntry  during,  and  at  the  end  of,  the  reign 
of  this  long  dynasty  of  Welsh  bishops.  It 
is  described  in  the  langu^e  already  cited  of 
Strype,  and  Penry,  and  Pritchard,  and  Ed- 
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wuds,  and  Hioinas,  and  ErumoB  Sannden, 
and  Griffith  Jooee,  and  Howell  Harris.  And 
we  beg  oar  readers  specially  to  observe, 
that  all  the  witDeagea  we  have  snramoiied  to 
depose  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Welsh  Church  during  three  centuries  of  its 
history,  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
itaelf.  If  there  h  one  exception,  it  is 
that  of  John  Penry.  Bnt  he  aiao  was  bom 
in  the  Chnrch,  and  baptiied  in  the  Chnrob, 
and  ordained  in  the  Church,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  was  '  a  famous  preacher  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;'  and  ho  had,  moreover,  the  honour 
of  bemg  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  huog 
by  the  Church.  With  that  one  doubtful  ex- 
ception all  the  rest  lived  and  died  within  its 
pale.  We  might,  of  course,  have  added  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  from  the  ranks  of  Non- 
conformity, whose  testimony,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  quite  as  tmstworthy.  But 
we  have  preferred  omitting  whatever  might 
be  thought  open  to  even  the  suspicion  of 
sectarian  prejudice.  Let  us  remember, 
that  several  of  the'  'native  bishops'  lived 
several  years  iuto  tfae  beramkig  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  if  they  had  exercia- 
ed  BO  blessed  an  influence  on  the  Chnrch  and 
the  country  as  it  is  now  tfae  faehion  to  affirm, 
that  influence  could  not  have  suddenly  van- 
ished immediately  after  their  death.  Nemo 
repente  fuit  lurpistimiit  is  surely  as  applica- 
ble to  a  commuaity  as  to  an  individuaL  And 
yet  we  know  by  the  confession  of  all  candid 
Churchmen,  that  when  Griffith  Jones  and 
Howell  Harris  began  their  labours — ^the 
former  in  1730,  and  the  latter  in  1738 — the 
Welsh  Chnrch  was  in  a  most  lamentable 
state  of  inefficiency  and  corruption. 

The  simple  trutfv  is,  that  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Church  is  only  a  cmclal  illustration  of 
the  invariable  and  inevitable  evils  that  at- 
tend State  establtBbmeuts  of  religion.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  case  these  evils  appear  in  a 
somewhat  aggravated  form,  from  tne  attempt 
made  by  tlie  English  Grovemment  to  treat 
Wales  tm  a  conquered  country,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  Chnrch  as  an  ^i^entinthe  extinction 
of  its  language  and  nationality.  But  when 
the  life  of  a  Christian  Church  is  made  to 
depend  not  on  the  faith,  love,  and  liberality 
of  its  own  members,  and  the  presence  and 
blessing  of  its  IHviiie  Master,  but  upon  the 
protection  and  patron^e  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  wuen,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  its  affairs  falls 
into  the  hands  of  worldly  politicians,  who  i 
it  09  an  instrument  of  State,  what  can  be 
pected.but  what  always  has  ensued,  that  its 
spiritual  life  should  wither,  until  those  who 
seek  real  religious  uonrisbment  from  its 
breasts  are  driven  in  sheer  desperation  to 
seek  it  elsewhere  t 


Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  the  friends  of  ths 
Welsh  Church,  while  enumerating  the  second- 
ary causes  which  have  led  to  herruin,  do  not 
find  their  way,  which  they  may  do  by  a 
single  step,  to  the  right  concluuon  as  to  the 
primary  cause  from  which  all  the  others 
spring.  Our  Church,  they  say,  has  suffered 
grievous  injustice  from  the  alienation  of  bee 
reveunea,  from  the  appointment  of  unquali- 
fied persons  to  all  her  hi|^est  offices,  from 
the  most  flagrantly  corrupt  use  of  patronage, 
from  the  neglect  of  native  talent,  from  laxi- 
ty of  godly  discipline.  But  who  has  a&cu- 
ated  her  revenues)  The  State.  Who  has 
made  those  unfitting  appointments !  The 
State.  Who  has  exercised  patronage  so  cor- 
ruptly t  The  State  and  ito  nominees,  the 
bishops.  Who  has  overlooked  native  talent  ! 
Again,  the  State  and  its  nominees.  Wlio  baa 
Delected  to  enf<«ce  godly  discipline  I  Stifl, 
the  State  and  its  nominees.    Yet,  when  it  ia 

Eropoeed  to  strike  away  the  fetten  which 
ind  them  to  the  power  that  has  thns  mal- 
treated and  oppressed  them,  they  hug  their 
chains  with  fruitic  vehemence,  and  even  use 
them  as  weapons  with  which  to  assail  those 
who  would  fain  assist  in  their  liberation. 

Bat  let  na  now  inquire  into  the  conditioD 
of  the  Chnrch  in  our  own  day.  And  in  the 
phrase  '  our  own  day,'  we  suppose  we  m/n 
include  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  ^'e 
have  previously  observed  that,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  revival  of  religion  which  stim- 
ulated the  Dissenters  in  Wdes  to  snob  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  providing  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  for  the  people,  th* 
Church  continued  sunk  in  utter  apatiiy.  It 
is  impossible  to  fiud  a  more  conclusive  ilttt»- 
tration  of  this,  than  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  comparative  pto- 
gresi  made  in  church  and  chapel  accommo- 
dation during  the  first  half  of  the  present  ceth 
tury.  It  is  founded  on  the  Census  Retunta 
of  1861,  and  appears  in  Mr.  Richards's  'Let- 
ters on  the  Social  and  Political  Condition  of 
Wales,'  where  it  is  cited  on  the  authority  of 
R  very  accomplished  itatisticiui,  the  late  Mr. 
Plint  of  Leeds.  North  Wales,  in  1801, 
stood  thns  as  to  religious  accommodation : — 


S4-e 

Total    .    .    .  181,880    .    .     100-0 

In  the  fifty  years  following,  the  population 
increased  from  362,765  to  412,114,  or  63 
per  cent.  To  have  kept  up  the  ratio  of  wt- 
tings  to  population  by  each  of  these  sections 
of  religionists,  the  former  should  have  sup- 
plied 62,606  uttings,  and  it  did  snpply  10^ 
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SI4.  The  latter  ought  to  have  supplied 
20,576,  and  it  did  supply  217,928.  The 
Church  of  EoglaDd  fell  short  of  its  duty 
43*5  per  cent.,  and  all  otlier  denominations 
eice^Mled  it  960  per  cent  The  latio  of  sit- 
tings to  population,  which,  in  1801,  was 
Sfl-I  per  coat  (5-9  less  than  the  proper  stan- 
dard, according  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann),  was, 
hi  1651,  88-9 — ^th&t  is,  30  per  ceat  above 

it 

South  Wales,  in  1801,  stood  tboe:-— 

Sillingi.        PropoOion  lo  ill 

Church  ot  England  .  .  13S,5U  .  .  .    eiT 
AU  others SS.US  ...   88-2 

Total  ....    216,967  .  .    lOOO 

The  population  increased  from  289,892 
to  693,607,  or  106-6  per  cent  The  quota  of 
Httlngs  required  of  the  Church  was  140,854; 
it  did  provide  15,204.  The  other  denomin- 
a&mB  ought  to  have  provided  36,976;  they 
did  provide  270,610.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land fell  short  of  its  duty  89  per  cent ;  the 
other  denomination B  exceeded  it  211  per 
cent  The  ratio  of  sittings  to  population  in 
1801  was  74-7  per  cent,  and  in  1851,  84S. 
Can  the  force  of  antithesis  go  further,* 

But  we  most  descend  a  Utue  more  into  de- 
tul,  wid  fumbh  some  practical  illustratioQS, 
Kill  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Churchmen 
themselves,  ai  to  the  condition  of  their 
Cbarcb  in  Wales  in  these  modem  times.  In 
1849,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  made  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  be  describ- 
ed the  state  of  thiugs  at  that  time,  especial- 
ly iu  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  He  spoke 
sf  the  total  neglect  of  archidlaconal  nsita- 
lions,  of  the  small  number  of  services  per- 
formed in  the  diocese,  and  of  tlie  ruinous 
and  deserted  state  of  the  churches.  Here 
are  a  few  extracts  from  his  statement,  taken, 
w«  believe,  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
rioners  on  Education : — 

'  No,  1.  Kemys  Hundred. — In  the  whole 
country  between  Fishguard  on  the  north,  and 
the  Precelly  mountain  on  the  south,  there  is  no 
day-school,  and  the  stale  of  the  church  exem- 
plifies the  neglect  in  which  the  population  of 
the  parishes  are  left  .The  churches  of  Llan- 
deilo  and  Maenchlogag  are  in  rtuns.  In  that  of 
M orfyl  the  panes  of  the  chancel  window  were  all 
out,  dte  inside  of  the  church  wet,  a;  if  just 
rinsed  with  water — indeed  it  had  been,  for  the 
afternoon  was  raining. 
'  No.  2.  Haaguard.— School  held  in  the  church, 
where  the  master  and  f out  little  children  were 
ensconced  in  the  chancel,  amidst  lumber,  round 
a  tbreo-Ie^ederatefullof  burning  sticks,  with, 
out  funnelor  chimney  for  the  smoke  to  escape  j 


how  they  bore  it  I  cannot  teU.  There  had  been 
no  churchwarden  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten 
years,  nor,  it  is  believed,  for  a  much  loiter  pe- 

'  No.  3.  Llanafan  Fechan. — Mr.  Bees,  farmer, 
who  lives  close  to  the  church,  informed  me  (hat 
divine  service  was  very  seldom  performed  here, 
unless  there  are  banns  to  publish,  a  wedding, 
or  a  funeral 

'  No.  4.  Llandulais. — This  church  is  a  bam- 
like  building  with  large  holes  in  the  roof,  evinc- 
ing every  symptom  of  n^ect  and  discom- 
fort 

'No.  5.  Llsnfihsngel  Abergwessin. — No  service 
performed  in  this  church  five  out  of  six  Sun- 
days forwant  of  a  congr^atjon. 

'  tiif.  6.  Llanflbsngel  Bryn  Pabuan. — Divine 
service  not  often  performed  here,  except  a  wed- 
ding or  funeral  takes  place.  The  vicar  rides  by 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  hut  seldom  has  occasion 
to  alight  and  do  duty,  from  the  want  of  a  coo- 
gregation. 

'No.  7.  Llanfair  tref  Helygon. — The  parish 
church  wte  in  ruins  many  years  ago ;  the  old- 
est inhabitant  does  not  remember  it  stand- 
ing. 

*  No.  8.  Llandegley. — The  clergyman  is  for- 
bidden to  have  his  horses  in  the  churchyard, 
but  he  puts  in  two  calves.  The  school  is  held 
in  the  church,  into  which  the  beUrj  opens, 
which  is  open  to  the  churchyard.  Calves  are 
still  turned  into  the  churchyard,  and,  I  was 
told,  still  sleep  in  the  betfry. 

'  No.  9.  LluiCTbi,  four  miles  from  Llanbedr 
College,  has  neitoer  doors  nor  windows.  The 
sacrament  has  not  been  administered  for  ten 
years.  Service  seldom  performed  at  all.  Cows 
and  horses  walk  into  tne  church  and  out  at 
pleasure. 

'No.  10.  Ltanflhangel  Ar  Arth,  also  near 
Llanbedr, — Here  there  was  once  a  chapel  of 
ease ;  the  stones  of  its  ruins  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  a  yew-tree  marks  the  spot ;  and 
the  baptism^  font  was  lately  seen  used  as  a 
pig-trough.  Yet  the  dissentCTS  have  five  chap- 
els, and  congregations  amounting  to  1,200. 

'No.  11.  LlaodeUo Abercywyn. — Theincum- 
bent  is  occasionally  obliged  to  ring  the  church 
bell  himself ;  but  sometimes  the  congregation 
amounts  to  two  or  three  persons. 

'No.  12. — In  another  parish  toe  vicar  has 
been  in  the  Insolvent  Court ;  and  was  also  Bus- 

Cded  for  three  years  for  immorality,  but  al- 
edto  return,  lie  has  only  a  congregation 
of  about  fifty,  whilst  the  dissenters  have  four 
chapels,  with  congregations  of  about  1,800, 

'No.  18  LlandeUoFach.— No  service  here  for 
about  ten  years.  The  roof  has  fallen  down  for 
several  years ;  but,  fortunately,  there  is  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  with  a  congregation  of 
about  800. 

'No.  16.  LlanddowTor. — This,  parish  is  a 
frightful  demonstration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Cbiuxh  in  Wales  by  the  present  sygtom. 
About  eighty  years  i^  this  parish  was  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  a  native  Welshmsn,  the  ex- 
cellent and  eminent  Griffith  Jones,  renowned 
for  his  piety,  abilities,  and  qualifications.  This 
church  had  then  600  communicants,  and  peo- 
ple came  many  miles  to  attond  the  service.    But 
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this  church  has  now  no  roof  to  itn  chancel,  of 
which  it  h&s  been  destitute  Rcrersl  yekrs.  The 
churchjard  has  neither  wall  nor  fence ;  sheep 
were  seen  standiog  on  the  church  tower  some 
months  ago.  In  one  parish  the  curate  haa  on- 
ly of  late  been  suspended,  of  whom  the  parish- 
ioners said  he  was  "so  bad  the  devil  would 
soon  be  ashamed  of  him,"  The  vicar  had  not 
preached  in  this  parish  for  ten  years,  and  lives 
twenty  miles  off.  He  has  had  the  care  of  tho 
parish  since  1812,  which  is  now  reduced  to  the 
above  deplorable  state,  though  formerly,  when 
in  Otber  faands,  it  was  quoted  as  tt^emodel  par- 
ish of  Wales.' 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's  only  twenty  yeAre  ago ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  were  scores  of 
other  parishes  in  the  »anie  diocese  in  little 
better  condition  than  those  specified  in  the 
above  extracts. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  look  at  another  dio- 
cese. In  the  year  1860  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  promote  church  extension  in  the 
diocese  of  LlandaK  An  appeal  was  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Archdeacon 
of  LlandafT  to  the  Eishop,  stating  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  were  these.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Archdeaconries  of  Llandaff 
and  Monmouth  was  173,189.  There  was 
church-accommodation  for  only  1  T,440.  Let 
our  readers  specially  remark  this  fact.  After 
having  been  in  possession  of  the  country  for 
three  nundred  vears,  the  Established  Church 
in  that  part  of  Wales  did  not  pretend  to 
have  made  provision,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1850,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  vast  population  com- 
mitted to  her  care.  But,  did  the  people 
avail  themselves  c)f  her  ministrations  even  to 
that  extent!  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Among 
others  to  whom  the  appeal,  for  help  in  build- 
ing new  churches,  founded  on  the  above 
showing,  was  sent,  was  Sir  Benjamin  HalL 
Before  responding  to  that  appeal,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, who  was  intimately  conversant  with 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  who  had  his 
donbts  whether  more  church-accommoda- 
tion, scanty  as  it  was,  was  really  needed  for 
the  district,  instructed  competent  persons  to 
count  the  actual  numbers  who  attended  the 
churches'and  the  dissenting  chapels  in  forty 
of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  on  a  given 
Sunday.  He  published  the  result  in  a  pam- 
phlet, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  while  the  sittings 
provided  in  the  churches  were  17,440,  the 
total  number  of  actual  attendants  at  the 
moat  numerously-attended  service  on  Sunday, 
October  1 3th, '  the  weather  being  parljcularlv 
fine,'  was  7,229;  while  the  number  whic& 
attended  the  227  chapels  provided  by  the 
Nonconformists,  in  the  same  district,  amount- 
ed, on  the  same  day,  to  80,270.     'From  the 


above  it  appears,'  says  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet,  '  that  so  far  from  the  churches 
oeing  too  small  to  hold  the  remnant  of 
Churchmen  which  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
Dissenters  have  not  wrested  from  ns,  there 
is,  at  present.,  room  for  9,091  persons  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  now  attend  the  divine 
service  of  the  Established  Chnrch.' 

If  we  turn  to  one  of  the  North  Walea 
dioceses,  that  of  Bangor,  it  would  seem  that 
even  now,  notwithstanding  the  enei^tic 
efforts  which  tbe  present  bishop  is  known  to 
have  made  to  infuse  some  life  into  tbe 
church,  its  condition,  according  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  own  friends,  is  suffi- 
ciently discoura^Qg.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Sanger  last  year,  tiie  bishop  in  the  chair,  a 
lay  cnurchman  said  that  Anglesey  has  seven- 
ty-nine parishes,  fifty-two  of  which  have  no 
parsonages.  The  seventy-nine  parishes  are 
held  by  forty  rectors ;  two  of  them  possess 
four  liviags  each,  eight  of  them  possess  three 
livings  each,  and  seventeen  two  each.  He 
said  that  the  desirable  thing  for  Anglesey 
was  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  amcmg 
his  parishioners.  He  declared  that  (he 
churcn  there  was  now  '  empty.'  Another  of 
the  speakers,  Lord  Penrhyn,  acknowledged 
that  Dissent  had  prevented  Wales  from  be- 
coming a  heathen  country.  At  a  clerical 
conference  held  in  the  same  city  in  August, 
1868,  also  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Ellis,  Llanfairfechan, 
in  the  course,  we  are  told,  of  <  a  very  earnest 
address,'  m,ade  these  remarks ; — '  He  believed 
if  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  disestablished 
it  would  be  a  just  judgment  upon  the  clergy 
of  that  church  for  their  shortcoinings,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  investigation  would 
show  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  this 
conntTT  had  fallen  as  far  short  of  their  duty 
as  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  He  trembled 
to  think  what  the  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  would  disclose,  as  he  be- 
lieved its  position  was  worse  than  that  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  If  the  Church  in 
Ireland  were  to  go  down,  the  Church  in 
Wales  must  surely  follow.' 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
still  attached  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  there 
is  great  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Without 
pronouncing  dogmatically  on  the  subject^  wo 
propose  to  furnish  our  readers  with  pertain 
data,  which  may  assist  them  in  drawing  their 
own  conclusions.  So  far  as  wo  know,  the 
first,  and  we  bolieve  the  most  careful  attempt 
that  was  ever  made  to  procure  a  return  of 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  Wales,  was  in 
1846,  by  Mr,  Hugh  Owen,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cambrian  Educational  Society,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Principality  ia  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  servicea.     "What 
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provoked  that  inquiry  woh  this.  About  that 
time  the  National  Society  was  making  a 
gtrenooiia  effort  to  cover  Wales  with  day- 
schools,  wherein,  according  to  the  fandamen- 
tal  re^olatJona  of  that  Society, '  the  children 
were  to  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the"  Utui^  and  catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  each  instraction  to  be  sabjeot  to 
the  BBpenDteudeace  of  the  parochial  cleigy- 
man ;'  '  the  childrea  to  be  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  service  in  the  pariah 
chorch ;'  '  the  mastcra  and  mistresses  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,'  Ac. 
A  special  appeal  was  issued  on  behalf  of 
Wales  by  Archdeacon  Sinclmr,  with  a  view 
'  to  rwse  a  lai^^e  fund '  to  establish  schools 
on  the  above  principles.  In  this  appeal,  the 
Boggestion  '  to  adopt  a  broad  basis  in  which 
all  sects  coald  unite,'  was  sternly  rejected, 
^o  system  'from  which  the  charactaristio 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ei- 
pnnged '  could  be  toterat«d  for  an  instant. 
To  show  how  utterly  unsuited  to  the  coun- 
try schools  of  this  description  must  prove  to 
be,  the  inquiry  of  which  we  speak  was  insti- 
tuted. Having  obtained,  through  means  of 
the  relieving  ofBcers,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  trustworthy  persons  in  about 
three^ourtlis  of  the  parianes  in  Wales,  Mr. 
Owen  addressed  a  circular  to  each  of  those 
persona,  requesting  a  return  of — 1.  The 
name  of  every  place  of  worship  in  his  dis- 
trict 2.  The  name  of  the  denomination  to 
which  it  belonged.  8.  The  exact  namber  of 
the  congregation  at  each  place  of  worship  on 
die  first  Sunday  after  the  receipt  of  the  cir- 
colar,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
^.  The  exact  number  attending  the  Sunday- 
school  at  each  place,  morning  and  aft^ 
noon.*  Returns  were  received  from  393 
parishes,  thirty  of  which  were  in  Anglesey, 
fifty-nine  in  Carnarvonshire,  fifty-three  in 
Denbighshire,  seventeen  in  Flintshire,  twen- 
ty-three in  Merionethshire,  twenty-«ight  in 
Montgomeryshire,  twenty-seven  in  Brecon- 
shire,  fifty-four  in  Cardiganshire,  forty  in 
Cannarthenshire,  eighteen  in  Glomo^an- 
shire,  forty-three  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  ten 
in  Badnorsbire.    The  population  of  these 


■  The  ioBtructioQB  f^^lven  as  to  the  mode  of  col- 
leetin^  the  retums  are  thexe:  'Id  order  to  fill 
this  schedule  oorrsctlf.  it  will  be  Decessarj'  to 
appoint    persons  In   whom  confidence   can    be 

SUteed,  to  count  evorj  conttrettalion  and  school 
I  the  parish,  and  that  on  the  samo  Snndaj ;  not 
taking  one  place  on  one  Bandar  and  another 
place  on  aouther  Sundaj.  Care  ahoiild  be  taken 
not  to  give  account  of  an;  place  in  the  schedule 
that  is  not  within  the  Umila  of  the  parish.  On 
the  other  side  of  tbe  schedule  lei  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  en({BRed  In  counting  write  their 
names,  as  an  atteetatton  of  the  coneotness  of  the 


392  parishes  amounted  to  431,000.  As  tbe 
total  population  of  Wales,  not  icclnditig 
Monmouthshire,  was  then  only  911,003,  that 
of  the  returned  parishes  cont^ncd  uearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  The  result  is  thns  summarized  in 
a  pamphlet  published  soon  after  : — 

'From  the  returns  it  appeared  (hat  tbe  num- 
ber attending  the  morning  services  of  dissenters 
were  76,G94,  the  morning  gerviee  of  the  church, 
only  18,138,  being  more  than  four  disRentAra 
to  one  churchman ;  the  afternoon  serricos  of 
dissenters  were  attended  by  88,879,  those  of 
the  church  by  S,710,  or  about  seven  dissenters 
to  onfi  churchman.  The  evening  services  of 
the  church  were  attended  by  9,889,  and  those 
of  dissenfers  by  128,216,  or  twenty-two  dis- 
senters to  one  churchman.  The  average  atten- 
dance on  tbe  Sunday  was — 


Total  average  attendance  .  101,657 


Hence  the  arorue  attendance  of  dissenters  as 
compared  with  churchmen  was  as  eight  to  onfa. 
'  The  actual  morning  attendance  at  dissent- 
iuK  Sunday-Schools  was  40,641,  at  the  cburdi 
schools  3,396,  or  in  the  proportion  of  twdve  to 
one.  In  the  afternoon,  the  diasentors'  schools 
were  attended  bj  fi7,243j  the  church  schools 
by  6,003,  or  more  than  nine  to  one,  giving  an 
average  [nvportion  of  eleven  to  one  in  favour 
of  dissenting  schools.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  as  there  were 
probably  many  churches  in  which  only  one 
service  was  held,  the  deduction,  tiom  the 
average  of  three  services,  may  be  unfair. 
Well,  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  maximum 
number  attending  the  churches  is  in  the 
morning,  when  it  amounts  to  18,138;  and 
that  the  maximum  number  attending  the 
dissenting  chapels  is  in  the  evening,  when  it; 
amounts  to  138,216  ;  hence  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  attendance  at  dissenting  ehapels 
(evening  service)  to  the  maximum  attendance 
at  the  churches  (morning  service)  is  seven  to 
one.  But  leaving  out  of  account  for  the 
moment  tbe  relative  proportions  of  Church 
and  EHssent,  as  indicated  by  these  returns, 
what  do  they  tell  us  of  the  absolute  number 
of  persons  attached  to  the  Church,  as  com- 
pared with  the'  population  1  Instead  of 
taking  the  average  attendance  at  three  ser- 
vices, we  will,  as-before,  take  the  number 
present  at  the  most  numerously  attended, 
namely,  the  morning  service  ;  and  if  we  add 
to  that  number  one-fourth  to  represent  ab- 
sentees, we  shall  have  a  total  of  22,660  souls. 
Tlus,  in  a  popolatiou  of  431,000,  would 
amount  to  rather  more  than  one  in  nineteen 
of  chnrch-goeiB. 

But  let  us  now  tnru  to  the  oMcial  census 
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of  1851.  "We  liave  not  the  Blightest  wish  to 
impeach  the  general  accurscy  of  the  facta 
and  figures  given  in  Mr.  Horace  Mann's 
niast«rly .  report  But  the  condition  of 
Wales  iH  very  peculiar,  and  the  general  rales 
lud  down  by  that  eminent  statistician  for 
classifying  and  formolating  the  immense 
mass  of  figoreB  nitli  which  he  had  to  deal, 
while  fair  enough,  no  doubt,  to  the  normal 
state  of  society  in  England,  may  not  hare 
been  equally  applicable  to  a  country  in  so 
exceptional  a  state  as  Wales.. 

That  a  serious  error  has  crept  in  some- 
vhero  into  the  returns,  as  respects  the 
Principality,  is  obvions  from  ttua  one  fact. 
The  number  of  sittings  provided  by  the 
Church  of  England  ia  sUted  to  be  301,807, 
and  the  number  of  the  worshipping  popula- 
tion of  the  same  church  on  the  3lBt  of 
March,  1861,  is  stated  to  be  138,718.  Now 
Mr.  Mann  shows  that  the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  attendants  to  sittings  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  throughout  (ul  England  and 
Wales,  is  only  thirty-three ;  whereas  by  the 
above  showing,  the  proportion  of  attendant 
-  to  nttings  in  Wales  alone  is  40  per  cent 
We  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  competently 
acquainted  with  Wales,  knowing,  as  every 
such  man  must  Icnow,  the  miserably  meaere 
attendance  at  hundreds  of  churches  in  t£at 
country,  would  for  an  instant  believe  that 
the  churches  are  occupied  in  the  proportaon 
of  40  per  cent  of  attendants  to  sittings. 
Let  ns,  however,  take  the  figures  ^ven  to  us 
in  the  census.  The  popnSition  of  Wal^ 
including  Monmouthshire,  In  1661,  was 
1,188,914.  The  total  number  of  places  of 
worship  was  4,006,  which  was  distributed 
thus:— 


Of  the  places  of  worship — 

The  Established  Church  fumished  .  1,160 
Nonconformists '     .       .      .       .      2,S26 


SBS,S89,  or 


Of  the  sittings  (including  estimates  for  defee- 
,  live  retumV — 

Established  Church  furnished  801,897,  or 
30  per  cent 

Nonconformists 
TO  per  cent 

It  appears  thus,  that  the  Church  had  pro- 
vided sittings  for  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  the  Nonconformists  had 
provided  sittings  for  nearly  50  per  cent 

But  how  about  attendance  t  According 
to  Table  B.  of  the  Census  of  Religious  Wor- 
ship, the  greatest  number  by  very  far  of  at- 
tendants at.  the  services  of  tie  Established 
Church  on  the  Census  Sunday  was  in  the 


If 


morning.  The  number  was  100,963. 
we  add  one-fourth  to  this  number  for  tt>e 
absentees,  we  have  126,191,  which  repre- 
sents 10-6  per  cent,  not  qnite  one  in  nioe 
of  the  population. 

But  these  facta,  sufficiently  remarkidrle  as 
they  are  id  themselves,  (rive  really  but  aa 
imperfect  impresuou  of  Uie  real  magnitude 
of  the  anomaly  which  exists  in  Wales.  An 
Established  Church  is  presomably  a  nalional 
Church,  and  rests  it«  claim  to  being  estab- 
lished on  the  ground  of  its  being  national 
Above  all,  it  ought  to  be  par  exceUmee  the 
poor  man's  Church,  as  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  English  Establishment  are  wont  to 
allege,  with  what  truth  we  pause  not  now  to 
inquire,  that  theirs  is.  But  in  Walee  the 
Church  ia  not  only  not  national,  but  it  is 
anti-national;  and  the  whole  policy  of  its 
rulers  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
haa  been  inspired  by  a  prejudice  as  stupid 
as  it  was  mean  against,  the  Welsh  nationali- 
ty and  language.  At  present,  of  the  small 
remnant  of  the  population  which  still  re- 
mfuns  withiu  its  jpale,  by  far  the  larger 
part  are  either  English  immigrants  into 
Wales,  or  that  portion  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple which  have  become  Anglified  in  tlieir 
feelings  and  tastes ;  and  instead  of  being  the 
poor  man's  Church,  that  of  Wales  is  em- 
phaticallv  and  almost  excluuvely  the  rich 
man's  Church.  There  are  scores,  we  might 
safely  sav  hundreds  of  churches,  in  which, 
if  the  cfei^yman's  family  and  the  squire's 
family,  and  their  few  dependents  and  para- 
sites were  removed,  there  would  he  abso- 
lutely no  congregation  at  all  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  lamented,  aa  members  of 
the  Welsh  Church  also  sometimes  profess 
to  lament,  the  want  of  accurate  and  trost- 
worthy  information  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  esse  as  regards  the  several  religioiu 
opinions  in  Wales.  But  whose  fault  is  that  i 
Then  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  a 
small  country  like  Wales,  in  obtainiug  per- 
fectiy  accurate  information  as  to  the  nniD- 
her  of  adherents  to  the  church,  if  that  body 
were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  principal 
Nonoonfonniat  denominations  in  the  Princi- 
pality, who  collect  and  publish  periodically 
statistical  returns  of  the  members  of  their 
churches,  and  the  attendants  at  public  wor- 
ship. Bnt  the  iHtxgy  of  the  eet^listiment, 
clinging  tenaciously  in  the  face  of  notorioos 
facta  to  the  fond  fancy  that  theiia  is  the  na- 
tional church,  however  small  a  fragment  of 
the  nation  reallv  belongs  to  it,  decline  to 
give  ns  the  number  either  of  their  communis 
canta  or  of  those  who  habitnally  frequent 
their  churches.  We  are  driven  therefore  to 
look  for  such  inddeutal  indications  of  ^e 
real  stal«  of  the  case  as  may  come  withia 
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our  reaclL  Some  of  these,  hoireTer,  are 
veiy  ugnificant  In  the  National  Society's 
report  for  1866-?  tliere  is  a  return  ^ven  of 
tiie  Dumber  of  persons  attending  Church 
Sunday  Schools  in  Wales.  They  Bn)ooiit«d 
to  49,3d8,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  number  found  in  Dissenting  Sunday 
Schools,  according  to  the  printed  year  boolra 
of  the  variouB  denominations  oa  the  same 
year,  was  361,128,  or  39  per  cent  of  liie 
population,  thus  ^ovinir  the  Church  Sunday 
scholars  to  be  oue-eightn  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. These  returns  are  all  the  more  vatuabie, 
because  in  Wales  it  b  not  the  children  mere- 
ly that  attend  the  Sunday  schools,  bat  a  very 
laige  proportion  of  the  adult  population 
also. 

Very  striking  revelatione  have  been  made, 
likewise,  in  connection  with  Day  Schools  in 
Wake,  tending  to  throw  much  li^ht  on  the 
actual  and  comparative  strengDi  of  the 
church.  When  the  committee  of  Council 
on  Education  began  to  malce  grants  for  the 
erection  of  schools,  there  was  a  great  rush 
of  applicants  from  the  friends  of  the  Estab- 
Gahect  Church  in  Wales.  They  had  many 
advantages  in  their  favour  for  undertaking, 
the  work  of  establishing  Day  Schools.  They 
had  nearly  the  whole  and  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  the  country  io  uieir 
possession.  As  they  drew  the  means  for  the 
support  of  their  cleigy,  the  fabrics  of  the 
church,  and  public  woMJp — which  the  Dis- 
septershad  to  provide  outof  theirown  pocketa 
—from  the  national  endowments,  they  had  all 
their  resources  at  liberty  to  devote  to  tiie  work 
of  education.  The  administrators  of  the  na- 
tional fund  were  their  partial  friends,  and 
dispensed  it  with  a  lavish  profusion,  with 
little  or  no  inquiry  into  the  flbieBB  of  those 
vho  applied,  to  direct  and  control  the  educa- 
tion 1^  such  a  population  as  that  of  Wales. 
"Die  National  Society,  as  akeady  shown, 
made  an  appeal,  which  was  liberally  respond- 
ed to,  for  a  Bpecial  fund  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  England  was  solicited,  to  pro- 
mote '  the  education  of  our  feUow-coantry- 
men  throughout  Wales  in  &e  principles  of 
'  our  common  church.'  Oar  friends  of  the 
Establishment,  moreover,  were  restrained  by 
no  scmple  whatever  from  receiving  pubUc 
Boosey  to  any  extent  for  teaching  their  own 
peenUar  teneta  in  day  sehoots,  while  the 
IKsaeDt«rs  consdentionsly  refused  the  proffer- 
ed gnnte  of  Government  aid  for  religions 
iiHtnctiou.  This  sudden  access  of  educa- 
tional zeal  sprang  avowedly  In  great  part 
fewn  proselyting  motives.  The  Bishop  of 
St  David's,  in  one  of  his  early  chaises,  ad- 
vntiog  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
Principality,  confessed  that  the  existing 
«a8  hopelessly  alienated  from 


the  church,  bat  that  the  next  could  and 
must  be  recovered  by  attending  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  The  result  of  this 
effort  was  that  State-aided  Chnrch  schools 
sprang  np  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  villajres, 
and  in  many  remote  hamlets,  and  that  often 
in  places  where  there  were  not  half-a-dozen 
chnrch  children.*  In  these  schools  the 
principles  of  the  National  Society  were 
rigidly  enforced.  All  the  children  were 
taught  the  Chnrch  catechisra,  and  obliged 
to  attend  church  on  Sundajs.  But  State- 
uded  schools  were  liable  to  inspection,  and 
the  ins[>ectors  had  to  present  tneir  reports 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  these 
were  lud  before  Pariiament  and  the  public. 
It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  in  reporting 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Wales,  wholly 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  an  enormona  ma- 
jority of  the  people  held  religious  views  dif- 
ferent from  those  held  by  the  class  who  in 
many  places  had  undertaken  to  direct  their 
edncation.  This  has  often  come  out  in  the 
reports  of  even  Church  of  England  Inspec- 
tors. Thus  the  Bev.  Longueville  Jones,  wBo 
was  inspector  of  Church  schools  in  Wales 
in  1884,  says: — 'The  number  of  children 
in  Welsh  schools  whose  parents  belong  to 
the  Church  is  so  very  sm^l,  that  it  requires 
great  experience  and  delicacy  of  feeling  to 
treat  their  young  minds  aa  they  should  hc.'t 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  this  gentieman  had  to  contend,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statistics  he 
gives  of  one  school  under  his  inspection,  in 
which  out  of  107  children,  only  five  were  of 
parents  belon^ng  to  the  Church,  whilst  in 
the  following  year  the  same  school  contained 
144  children,  of  whom  two  only  were  of 
church'^oing  parents.  To  come  down  to  a 
later  period  m  the  report  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Pryce,  Ins^ctor  of  Church  of  England 
Schools  for  Mid-Wales,  for  1868,  we  find 
the  following  admission  : — '  The  nnmber  of 
children  attending  the  Welsh  country  schools 
I  visit,  u  great  beyond  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  persona  at- 
tending church.'J 

Among  the  inspectors  of  British  schools 
in  Wales  was  and  is  Mr.  J.  Bowstead.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Bowstead  ia  himself  a  church- 
man. But  he  is  a  liberal  and  candid  church- 
man. When,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office,  he  began  to  virat  the  country,  some 


•  Of  late  years,  however,  the  Nonconfonniata 
have  taken  ap  the  question  otDay  school  educa- 
tion very  strenuoasly  and  succeaBfuUy,  so  that 
there  are  at  this  time  more  than  400  British  or 
neutral  icliooia  \a  Wales. 

f  Minutes  of  Conndl,  1854-5.  p.  603. 

I  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl  on  Edu- 
cation. 1868-0,  p.  179. 
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eigbtoen  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  waa  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  Bingular  anomaly  .he 
foaod  to  exist,  of  a  ktge  number  of  Chnrch 
schools  in  some  caaes  Uberally  subeidiicd 
from  the  pnbUc  funds,  and  in  others  sup- 
ported by  deductions  from  workmen's 
Wi^s,  planted  among  a  population  of  Dis- 
senters, who  felt  the  stroagest  repugnance 
to  much  of  the  reli^^ons  teaching  forced  on 
their  children  in  snch  schools.  He  had  the 
courage  in  his  reports  to  expose  this  injus- 
tice, for  which  he  has  been  ever  since  the 
bite  noire  of  the  Welsh  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  often  assail  him  with  great  acrimony 
and  conspicuous  unfairness.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  be  has  won  the  enthusiastic  graU- 
tude  of  a  whole  nation,  who  owe  to  him,  in 
a  main  degree,  the  expoaare  of  a  flagrant 
wrong  from  which  they  had  been  long  Buf- 
fering, with  little  hope  of  deliverance.  W  ell, 
'  Mr.  Bowsteod,  after  extensive  and  careful 
inqniry,  in  order  to  show  the  aggravated 
character  of  the  anomaly  of  whichhe  com- 
plained, ventured  to  aay  that  ntTie-tentht  of 
the  common  people  in  Wales  were  Noncon- 
formists. A  writer  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Jieview  has  assailed  him 
very  angrily,  and  has  accused  him  of  '  assert- 
ing withont  a  shadow  of  proof  that  rim- 
tenlht  of  the  Welih  people  are  Nonconform- 
ists.' In  a  pamphlet  issued  for  private  cir- 
cnlation,  Mr.  Bowsteod  has  with  just  severi- 
ty first  rebuked  his  assailant  for  perverting 
his  words,  and  then  shown  how  littie  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  charge  of  his  having 
asserted  without  '  a  shadow  of  proof,'  what 
alone  he  did  assert,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
common  people  of  Wales,  of  snob  people  as 
use  elementary  schools,  are  Nonconformists, 
Now  for  the  proof  of  this  all^ation.  When 
Sir  John  Pakington'p  committee  waa  sitting 
in  1865-6,  Mr.  Bowstead  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence.  He 
had  been  asked  to  procuro  the  beet  informa- 
tjon  he  could,  as  to  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  children  of  obarch  people  and  child- 
ren of  Dissenters  in  the  schools  he  visited. 
He  had  do  difflcolty  in  getting  at  this  from 
the  school  register,  because  the  name  of  the 
Sunday  school  which  each  child  attends  is 
entered  in  a  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  very  sadsfactory  index  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  its  parents  belong. 
And  what  was  the  result }  He  received  re- 
turns from  thirty  schools,  'which  were  the 
only  elementary  schools  in  their  respective 
localities.  These  thirty  schools'  had  an  ag- 
gr^i^ate  of  6,799  children  under  instruction, 
and  of  these  756  were  returned  as  belonging 
to  the  Church.  The  children  of  parents  at^ 
tached  to  the  Church  formed,  therefore, , 


about  11  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  constituted  the 
remaining  89  per  cent.  Bnt  Mr.  Bowstead 
snpplies  us  with  more  recent  evidence,  whidi 
we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

'  I  have  not  on  this  occasion  attempted  to 
obtain  returns  from  so  wide  an  area  as  in  ISflfi; 
but  I  have  secured  very  complete  and  reUable 
retams,  upon  a  considerable  scale,  from  a  lo- 
cality which  embraces  some  20,000  inhabitants, 
all  of  whom  are  brought  together  by  the  indus- 
trial operations  of  one  large  Company ;  and  ill 
of  whose  children,  so  far  aa  they  belong  to  the 
working  elaases,  receive  their  education  in 
schools  ^omoted  by  that  Company.  The  lo- 
cality is  Dowlais,  which  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation is  the  Prussia  of  South  Wales,  It  his 
an  admirable  system  of  schools,  embracing  not 
only  unsectarian  Protestant  schools  tor  the 
bulk  of  the  ooromunitj,  but  also  Roman  Catho- 
lic schocds  for  the  IriEh.  Nearly  one-siztb  of 
the  whole  population  may  ba  found  on  the  k- 
gisters  of  these  schools  at  any  moment,  and  I 
should  think  there  is  scarcely  a  child  b  the 
place  that  does  not  receive  some  amount  of 
schooling,  whilst  those  of  them  who  stay  kmg 
enou^  at  school  secure  a  very  thorough  de- 
mentary  Kn^ish  education,  blether  with  sone 
instractiou  va  the  French  language  and  in 
drawing.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
schools  reproduce  so  complete  a  picture  of  the 
population  around  them,  or  where  the  tnn 
play  of  all'the  social  forces  presents  Bo  trues 
type  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  worli- 
ii^  men  of  the  district.' 

Mr.  BowHtead  then  subjoins  a  table  shov- 
ing the  number  of  children  belonging  to 
each  denomination,  in  attendance  at  ikt 
Dowkus  schools:  out  of  a  total  of  2,933, 
tiiose  belon^ng  to  the  Established  Cbarch 
are  266.  'The  Church  children  therefore 
would  be  almost  'I'^  per  cent,  or  cnle-thi^ 
teenth  of  the  whole,  and  the  Nonconf ormiste 
would  claim  the  remaiaiog  twelve-thirteenths. 
This  gives  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Nod- 
confwmista  than  any  former  return.'  Ae- 
this  return  there  is  a  letter  from 
rk,  the  manager  of  the  Dowlsis 
works,  containing  two  or  three  sentences 
which  are  of  great  ugnificance  and  value. 
In  Bending  the  tabnlar  statement  just  refer 
red  to,  Mr.  Clark  remarka:— 'The  propo^ 
tion  of  the  several  sects  may,  I  thin^  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  mahufactaring  popu- 
lation of  South  Wales  and  MonmonUisbire.' 
We  mnst  quote  two  or  three  other  sentences 
from  Mr.  Clark's  letter : — 

'  I  see  a  great  deal  b  said  about  the  diBpo»- 
tion  of  tJie  Welsh  Dissenters  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend  Church  schools.  We  have 
both  Church  and  neutral  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  believe  the  Church  schools  of  my 
friend  and  ne^bonr  the  Rector  of  Gelligaer 
to  be  as  good  as  any  aemi-rural  Schods  io 
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Wales,  tnd  tfaej  ue  largelj  attended  bj  the 
children  of  Dissenters.  But  this  is  not  from 
lore  of  the  Church,  but  because  thej  desire 
edootitHi,  and  the  district  has  do  other  schools. 
The  Welsh,  in  this  respect,  like  the  Scotch, 
h&ve  k  crtTing  to  get  on,  and  tbej  will  mako  a 
stcrifice  to  educate  their  children;  and  if  the 
only  accagsible  school  be  a  Ohurch  school,  to 
it  utey  will  applj.  They  trust  and  safelv  trust 
to  the  domestic  example,  and  to  the  Sundaj 
t«aebiiig  in  the  chapel,  and  chapel  school,  to 
keep  the  children  in  the  special  faith  of  thdr 

ptrants Those  who  saj  that  the 

South  Wales  manufacturing  population  have  a 
ngard  for  the  Church  of  England  speak  in 
utier  ignorance  of  the  matter.  Their  dislike 
to  the  Church,  as  an  establishment,  is  Ter; 
sbrmg,  and  is  jearij  becoming  stronger.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compe- 
tent and  trustworthy  witness.  Mr.  CUrk  is 
himself  an  attached  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  in- 
lellaeence,  who  has  for  many  years  been  at 
tbe  bead  of  one  of  the  latest  and  best  con- 
ducted of  tbe  great  iron  works  of  South 
Wales.  His  knowledge  of  the  population 
of  tlie  whole  district  is  eiteDsire  and  ac- 
curate. Hia  testimony  therefore  as  to  the 
comparstive  number  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, and  tbe  feelings  of  the  Noncon- 
'formists  towards  the  Esteblishment,  must  be 
held  to  be  unimpeachable. 

But  what  is  the  companlive  progress  in 
accommodation  for  worship  made  by  the 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists  since  the 
Cowas  of  1851!  We  have  the  materials 
for  an  approxiniate  estimate.  The  Bi^op 
of  Lkuida^  in  his  kst  cha^e,  delivered  in 
Anginst,  1669,  states  that  since  1849,  the 
nomber  of  new  churches  erected  in  his  dio- 
cete  is  thirty-nine,  not  quite  two  churches  in 
&e  year;  and  the  number  of  chnrchea  re- 
built on  the  same  site,  but  whether  enlawed 
is  not  stated,  is  tlurty-six,  making  a  total  of 
serenty-ftve.  Against  this  we  have  to  place 
&e  following  return,  foraished  to  us  in  de- 
tail, bnt  of  which  we  can  here  give  only  a 
mmmary,  of  what  has  beeu  done  in  the 
nme  diocese  by  three  Nonconformist  bo- 
dies ance  1860: — 

Number  of  new  chapds  built  by  the 

Independents 68 

Knmber  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlarged    4S 

—  114 
Namber  of  new  chapels  built  by  the 

Baptists 66 

Nomber  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlaned     89 

—  105 
Number  of  new  chapels  built  by  Cal- 

vinistic  Methodists       ....      S2 
Number  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlarged    43 


Let  it  be  observed  that  this  showing  in- 
cludes only  the  three  priucipal  Noncon- 
formist denomination  B,  as  we  have  f^led  to 
^x)cnre  returns  of  the  different  bodies  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists-  and  other  minor  secte, 
which  would  make  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  total  increase  of  dis- 
sentin|;r  accommodation.  And  yet  how 
does  the  comparison  stand  even  with  such 
incomplete  elements  as  we  possess!  We 
find  that  the  Nonconformists  have  built  186 
new  places  of  worship  against  thirty-nine 
bnih  Dy  the  Chnrch,  and  have  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  1S7  more  against  thirty-six  rebuilt 
by  the  Chnrch. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  of  Wdee,  our 
information  as  respects  what  tbe  Church  has 
done  during  the  last  twenty  jetu^  is  not  so 
perfect  as  we  oould  wish.  The  number  of 
new  churchee  built  in  the  four  dioceses  ap- 
pears, as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate  from  the 
data  within  our  reach,  to  be  about  110. 
Bnt  there  is  more  difficulty  in  getting  at 
those  rebnilt  and  enlarged,  as  in  one  of  the 
retams  fthat  of  St  Asaph)  we  find  churches  . 
'restorea'  and  'improved' — words  imply- 
ing merely  ropurs  of  existing  fabrics  with- 
out any  additional  accommodation — mixed 
up  with  thoee  which  have  been  'rebuilt 
and  enlaived.'  We  hare  the  precise  num- 
ber rebuilt,  and  we  are  willing  to  presnme 
somewhat  enlaiged,  in  Llandaff,  which  is 
thirty-six,  and  in  Bangor,  which  is  tfairty- 
one.  We  think  it  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
ance from  the  statistical  report  before  ns  to 
assign  thirty-flve  '  enlai^ed '  churches  to  St. 
Asaph,  and  judging  by  the  number  of  new 
churches  built  in  §1  David's,  we  nresume 
that  thirty  <  enlw^ed '  chnrches  wonld  cover 
all  that  has  been  done  in  that  diocese,  mak- 
ing a  total  rebuilt  and  enlai^ed  of  132.  Let 
OS  now  turn  to  the  Nonconformists.  The 
following  are  facte  on  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy of  which  our  readers  may  rely. 
Since  16S0,  tiie  Calvinistic  Methodista  have 
bnilt  831  new  chapels,  and  have  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  436  more,  proriding  additional  ac- 
commodation in  all  for  133,881  worshippers, 
at  a  cost  of  £866,000.  The  Independents, 
during  the  same  period,  have  built  118  new 
chapels,  and  have  rebnilt  and  enlarged  300 
more,  fnmishtng  additional  accommodation 
for  180,000,  at  a  cost  of  £394,000.  The 
Baptists  have  built  143  new  chapels,  and  re- 
built and  enlai^ed  ninety-nine  more,  furnish- 
ing additional  acconynodation  for  81,800,  at 
a  cost  of  £163,000.  Thus,  these  three  de- 
nominations alone  have  in  twenty  years  bnilt 
S81  new  chapels,  and  rebuilt  and  enlai^d 
734  more,  providing  accommodation  for 
808,681  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £833,000. 
■  But  it  must  be  farther  observed,  that  it  ia 
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not  merely  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruc- 
tion tliat  the  Nonconform  iste  nave  become 
ahnost  excluuvely  the  leaden  of  the  Welsh 
people.     As  respects  Uterature  and  science, 

'  and  all  important  soci^  and  political  move- 
ments, it  is  the  same.  The  Uteratuie  of 
Wales,  and  not  ita  religious  literature  mere- 
ly, is  ahnost  wholly  Nonconformist  There 
are  about  thirty  penodicala,  quarterly,  month- 
ly, and  weekly,  at  present  pabliehed  in  the 
Welsh  lanffoage.  Of  these  all  bat  three  are 
owned  aaa  edited  by  Difisenten.  There  aie 
nine  commentariea  on  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nine  beEddee  on  the  New  Testament  alone, 
some  original  and  some  translated  from 
Eoghsh,  aud  only  two  of  these  were  done 
by  Churchmen,  and  even  they  were  IMssent- 
ers  when  they  began  their  work.  There  are 
eight  Bibtical  and  Theological  Dictionaries, 
aud  as  many  bodies  of  divinity  or  systems 
of  theology,  and  no  Churchman,  we  belieye, 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  production  of  any  one 
of  them.  There  is  a  History  of  the  World, 
a  History  of  Great  Britain,  a  History  of 

,  Christiaoity,  a  History  of  the  Ghorch,  a 
History  of  the  Welsh  Nation,  a  History  of 
Religion  in  Wales,  all  by  Dissenters,  beudes 
elaborate  deoominalional  Histories  of  the 
Calriuislic  Uethodiste,  the  Independents, 
the  Baptists,  &&  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical histories  in  the  language  are  Noncon- 
formist, and  all  the  general  histories  except 
tho  History  of  Wales  by  ihe  Rev.  Thomas 
Price,  and  a  small  work  called  the  '  Mirror 
of  the  Prindpal  Ages.'  There  is  a  valuable 
work  illustrated  by  many  excellent  maps 
and  diagrams,  entitled  'The  History  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,'  treating  of  geography 
and  astronomy,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones,  of 
Aberdare,  formerly  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter. There  is  another  laive  geographical 
diclJonaiy  in  coorse  of  puhhcation  by  a  dis- 
senting minister.  There  are  two  copious 
Bii^praphical  Dictionaries  edited  and  princi- 
pally written  by  Dissenters.  There  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  in  course  of 
pnblicatloa  an  Encycloptedia  in  the  Wel^ 
language  (Encyclopedia  Cunbreusis),  deal- 
ing as  such  works  do  with  the  entire  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  It  was  described  by 
the  late  Archdeaoou  WOliams,  who  had  seen 
the  earlier  volumes,  as  '  a  work  of  great  pro- 
mise, as  sound  in  doctrine  as  it  is  nnseo- 
tarian  in  prinoiple.'  It  is  studionaly  free 
from  denominational  taint,  and  waa  intended 
to  be  a  great  national  qpdertaking,  the  con- 
tributors being  indiscriminately  selected 
from  the  ablest  writers  of  all  denominations, 
the  combined  learning  and  talent  of  Wales 
being  thus  engaged  in  iU  preparation.  The 
enterprising  pnUishm  at  toe  ontaet  address- 
ed a  letter  to  all  those  among  his  country; 


r  creed  who  had 
L   My   way    by 


men  of  whatever  church  o 
distinguished  themselves  i 
their  literary  acquirements  and  prodnctiong, 
inviting  their  co-operalion.  We  have  nor 
before  us  a  list  of  the  contribnton  amount- 
ing to  ninety  names,  and  out  of  these  nine^, 
there  are  certainly  not  more  than  nine 
churchmen. 

The  English  public  has  of  late  years  be- 
come partially  acquainted  with  a  remarkable 
institution  eiistdng  in  Wales,  which  bu 
come  down  from  very  ancient  times,  called 
Yr  Eisteddfod,  or  the  Sesdon,  meanmg  b 
its  primitive  sieniflcation  the  Sestiion  of  the 
Bards.  Its  object  is  to  encotirage  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  poetry  and  mudc 
The  Eogliah  press  has  tried  to  throw  great 
ridicnle  on  this  institntion,  asthe  Enghih 
press  is  wont  to  do,  upon  all  institutions 
that  are  not  English.  And  yet  surely,  sa 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's  has  said,  '  it  is  s 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  oE 
any  people,  and  such  as  could  be  said  of  no 
other  thui  the  Welsh,  that  they  have  centred 
&air  national  recreation  in  literature  and 
music^  competitions.'  Prizes  ranging  from 
£l  to  £100  are  offered  fen-  the  best  com- 
positions in  poetry,  prose,  and  music  lbs 
highest  honour  bestowed  by  the  Eisteddfod 
is  tbe  Bardic  chair,  and  the  prodncfions 
entitUng  the  saccessful  candidates  to  Una 
distinction  are  supposed  to  possess  rare 
mwit  There  are  now  living  nine  chured 
bards,  of  whom  one  is  a  clergyman,  seven 
are  Nonconformist  ministere,  and  one  a  Non- 
conformist layman.  In  musical  compontionii, 
the  proportion  would  be  about  the  same. 
And  certainly  the  Welsh  clergy  of  the  pceeent 
day  have  not,  any  more  than  their  pre- 
decessors, distinguiuied  themselves  as  authors. 
A  catalogue  of  Welsh  books  published 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  would  show  a 
very  beggarly  '  account'  standing  to  the  cre- 
dit of  ue  official  instractorB  of  the  Webh 
people. 

Snch  are  the  past  history  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Wales.  Surely  no  l^slature  with  any  sense 
of  justice  can  long  refuse  to  deal  with  so 
anomalous  an  institntion  as  that  we  have 
described ;  a  Church  which  has  wholly 
failed,  and  is  still  failing,  to  accomplish  tbe 
only  object  for  which  it  pretends  to  exist, 
from  which — and  Ibat  entirely  owing  to  its 
own  criminal  n^Iecl — ^the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  hopelessly  donated,  and  which 
has  no  vital  relation  with  the  religious,  po- 
litical, social,  or  literary  life  of  the  nation. 
Aud  it  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  anomaly. 
It  is  an  intolerable  practical  griei'ance,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day.  Foi 
its  friends,  numbering  as  they  do  nearly  all  the 
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landowneiB  and  wealthy  claasea,  salranized,  of 
late  years,  into  aaortof  spaamodic  zeal.vhich 
is  far  more  political  than  religions,  are  making 
frantic  efforts  to  regain  for  their  Chnmh  the 
ascendancy  it  has  so  righteously  tost,  by  a 
very  nnscrupulons  use  of  their  wealth,  their 
social  position,  and  their  control  over  the 
land,  ^e  advocates  of  the  Chnrcb,  es- 
pflcially  in  the  EngUali  press,  are  trying  to 
wretik  their  vengeance  on  a  nation  of  Dis- 
aentera,  by  traducing  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  ridiculing  their  language,  their 
uteratnre,  and  their  religions  institations  ; 
and  this  they  are  not  deterred  from  doing 
by  their  utter  ignorance  of  all  three.  Some 
of  the  Welsh  clergy,  also,  exasperated  by 
seeing  their  pretensions  contemned,  uid  their 
ministrations  forsaken,  are  propagating  the 
meet  monstrons  calumnies  against  their 
saccessfnl  rivals,  the  Dissenting  ministers. 
One  ConeerratiTe  journal  in  London  has  es- 
pecially distinguished  itself  by  throwing  its 
oolamns  open  to  these  anonymoos  slanderers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  fiowen  of  speech  that 
have  been  plentifully  scattered  in  ita  pages 
on  the  Welsn  Nonconformists.  'The  Welsh 
language  is  made  the  instrument  of  evil  by 
preachers  and  other  supporters  of  anarchy 
and  plunder.'  'The  people  are  actively 
taught  1»  commit  arson  and  murder  ;  they 
are  regularly  drilled  into  Fenianiam,'  '  Dis- 
senting ministers  are  the  curse  of  Wales  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  sermon  or  lecture  they 
deliver  that  is  not  full  of  sedition.' 

And  yet  the  counby  whose  population  is 
Urns  systematically  trained  to  sedition  and 
murder,  is  more  free  from  serious  crime  than 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  so  free, 
indeed,  that  In  many  of  the  counties  the 
annual  vuit  of  her  Majesty's  j<idges  is  almost 
a  work  of  superen^ation.  Take  as  an 
example  the  county  of  Cardigan,  which  was 
the  scene  of  tJie  most  ertensive  and  cruel 
political  persecutions  after  the  last  election, 
where  about  sixty  tenants  were  evicted  from 
their  holdings,  some  of  them  onder  circnm- 
stances  of  a  singnlarly  ei:aeperatiDg  character. 
And  yet  at  tiie  Assizes,  that  were  held 
immediately  after,  there  was  not  a  single 
prisoner  to  be  tried.  Mr.  Justice  Hannen, 
ID  charging  the  grand  jniy,  said  'that  a 
perfectly  clear  calendar  was  a  circumstance 
he  had  never  before  met  with  since  he  had 
been  on  the  bencb,  and  he  anderstood  from 
hia  brother  judges  that  only  in  the  Principah- 
ty  of  Wales  was  such  a  thing  known,  and 
that  there  it  was  freqnent  Whether  it  was 
attributable  to  race  or  to  the  influence  of 
religious  teaching  he  could  not  say,  but  he 
felt  dqpply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  there  was 


indisputable  fact,  one  of  which  the  conn^  of 
Cardigan  might  weli  be  proud.' 

These  insane  efibrts  to  drive  or  to  drag  the 
people  back  into  tlie  Church  by  coercion  and 
calumny,  produce,  of  course,  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  Indeed  the  Conservatives, 
in  their  treatment  of  Wales,  are  triumphant- 
ly vindicating  their  right  to  the  title  be^wed 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Btuart  Mill,  as  'the  stupid 
party.'  Unhappily,  however,  thev  do  suc- 
ceed in  embittering  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  in  introducing  alienation  and  anger  into 
their  relations  with  the  classes  who  are  thus 
tempted  to  tamper  with  their  religious  an'd 
political  rights.  And  all  this  b  owing  to 
the  existence  of  on  Established  Chnrch. 


A»T.  Vn.  {l.y-The  Greek  Jfew  Teala- 
menl,  edited  from  Aneient  Authoritiet, 
leith  the  Latin  Vernon  of  Jerome  from 
the  Codee  Amiatinue,  By  S.  P.  TREOBir- 
LIS,  LLD.  Matthew  to  Acts — Catholic 
Epistles— Romans  to  Philemon.  S.  Bag- 
Bter  and  Son& 

(2.)  Fragmenta  Evangeliea  qvcs  ex  antiqua 
recentione  vertioni*  Syriacw  Nofi  Ttata- 
menti  a  OuUelmo  Citretono  vutgata,  eunt 
Greece  reddita  texlmqve  Syriaco  tditionit 
Sehaajiana  el  Gram  Scholxiance  fdehter 
eoilata.  Pars  Prima.  T.  R.  Crowfoot, 
8.T.B.    Williams  and  Noigate. 

It  is  difficult  to  eetiroat«  onr  unpaid  obliga- 
tions to  the  students  and  scholars  who  have 
sacrificed  their  life  to  furnish  us  with  the 
common-places  of  our  knowledge.  The 
elaborate  and  prolonged  effort,  the  perse- 
verance, ingenuity,  and  scientific  skill  often 
concealed  in  tiie  foundations  of  a  great 
building  01  in  the  nnderways  of  a  great 
ci^,  ore  no  inapt  illnib«tion  of  the  lifelong 
labours  of  those  students  and  votaries  of 
literature  who  have  placed  in  onr  hands 
authentic  and  accurate  copies  of  the  ehefi- 
tTeiuvre  of  andent  thinkers.  The  learned, 
patient,  and  devout  men  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  our  present  careful  approxima- 
tions to  the  text  c^  the  New  Testament,  have 
undeivone  a  species  of  toil  which  it  is  very 
difflctHt  for  those  scholars  even  to  appreciate, 
who  have  never  made  the  attempt  to  decipher 
a  ungle  MS.  or  to  gather  around  them  the 
abundant  and  often  conflicting  evidence  on 
which  tiie  judgment  of  the  critic  really  turns. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  currency  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  text  which  Dr.  Tregelles  has 
offered  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  his  life- 
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long  effort,  and  granting  that  some  of  the 
disulvaatages  aiider  which  he  baa  suffered 
hsTe  left  ine&ceable  marks  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  aad  that  his  muD  principles 
may  still  be  mider  judicature,  yet  ne  readily 
endorBo  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Ellicott:  'The  edition  of  Tragelles  will  last 
to  the  very  end  of  time  as  a  noble  monument 
of  faithful,  enduring,  and  accorate  labour  in 
the  cause  of  truth ;  it  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  an  uniquely  trustworthy  collection  of 
assorted  critical  materials  of  the  greatest 
valoe,  and  as  such  it  will  probably  never  be 
abperseded.'*  The  Bishop  does  not  regard 
Dr.  Tregelles'  text  as  the  final  one,  bat  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  far  better  than 
Tischendorfs,  and  as  furnishing  material 
which  no  subsequent  editor  can  afford  to 
ignore.  With  the  exception  of  the  test  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  the  appendices  rendered 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  textual  criticism 
since  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  were 
published,  this  long-expected  work  is  now 
placed  in  our  hands.  The  exception  to  which 
we  have  referred  is,  we  profoundly  regret  to 
say,  occasioned  by  the.  serious  iudispoNtaon 
of  the  learned,  laboriotis,  and  devout  editor. 
The  r^et  is  to  some  extent  alleviated  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  first  contributions  to  Biblical 
science  made  by  this  conscientious  and 
accurate  scholar  was  pabliehed  in  1844,  and 
entitled '  The  Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek, 
edited  from  Ancient  Anthoritdes,  with  a  new 
English  Version  and  various  Readings,  by 
Samuel  P.  Tregelles.'  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  evidence  alleged 
by  Dr.  Tregelles  for  the  text  of  the  Revela- 
tion and  that  which  he  has  purraed  throughout 
the  elaborat«  work  now  before  as,  that  in  the 
former  he  was  either  content  or  only  able  at . 
that  time  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  few 
Uncial  MSS.  and  early  versions,  then  known 
to  contain  the  Apocalypse,  with  sncb  oon- 
firmation  as  tjiey  received  from  a  targe  num- 
ber of  the  Cursive  MSS.  Altbongh  his 
object  was  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  most  andent  text,  his  appara- 
tvg  erilieut  had  not  Uien  reached  the 
proportions  it  has  subsequently  assumed, 
and  bo  did  not  even  attempt  to  marshal  the 
evidence  of  patristic  quotations,  or  to  give 
the  arguments  pro  etnd  contra  any  reading 
that  he  deliberately  adopted.  The  Codex 
Sinaiticus  bad  not  then  been  rescued  from 
llie  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  by  the  enter- 
prising Dr.  Tischendorf,  and  the  system  of 
careful  notation  which  is  adopted  in  the 
magnutn  oput  now  before  us,  had  not  been 


elaborated.  Since  1844,  moreover,  the  Ber. 
Bradl^  Alford  has  published  a  collation  of 
the  celebrated  Candve  Ma  88,  Dr.  DdiUch 
has  discovered  the  MS.  used  by  ^asmns, 
and  a  careful  collation  is  promiaed  of-  the 
Codex  Builiensis,  which  Dr.  Tregelles  pro- 
poses to  call  Q,  instead  of  adopting  the  old 
and  confusing  symbol  B,  which  has  led  some 
to  identify  it  with  t/te  Codei  Yaucauus. 
The  introduction  to  the  interesting  volume 
on  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  wis 
expanded  in  1854  into  a  goodly  octavo 
entitled  'An  Account  of  the  printed  text  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  remariis  on 
its  revision  upon  critical  principles,  together 
with  a  collation  of  the  critical  texts  of 
Griesbach,  Schola,  Lachmann,  and  IWhen- 
dorf  with  that  iu  common  ase.'  We  know 
no  work  on  biblical  criticism  more  cbatged 
with  well-digested  infonnatioa,  and  none 
which  reveals  a  more  extensive  literary  enter- 
prise, than  that  which  is  here  recorded.  Dr. 
Tr^elles  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  ills  Greek 
Testament,  that  this  work  contuns  a  det^led 
exposition  of  the  principlee  he  holds  and  the 
studies  in  which  he  has  been  eng^;ed,  and 
as  his  editors  eamestiy  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  it  is  almost  in- 
cumbeot  upon  us  to  remind  our  readers  of 
its  contents  and  spirit  In  the  appendix  to 
section  i  S,  occurs  a  brief  and-  modest  sketch 
of  the  extensive  and  continaous  labours  of 
this  great  student  of  the  New  Testament 
texL  It  appears  that  he  commenced  his 
research  umply  for  his  own  satisfaction.  \ 
The  text  of  Dr.  Scholz,  baaed  so  largely  on  | 
the  consensus  of  later  MS3.  but  reveolii^  I 
the  small  group  of  Alexandrian  authorities  \ 
and  most  ancient  witnesses  in  opposition  to  i 
the  text  adopted  by  him,  first  called  Dr. 
Tregelles  to  a  consideration  of  tiie  fact  that 
these  moat  ancient  but  rejected  testimonies 
were  curiously  confirmed  by  the  older 
versions.  He  was  thus  led  to  conceive  of 
the  creation  of  a  text  entirely  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  ancient  copies.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  Lachmann  in  1836 
had  already  made  his  celebrated  though 
imperfect  attempt  to  produce  the  text  of  &e 
first  four  centuries  in  entire  or  professed 
independence  of  the' later  authorities  and  of 
the  received  text  When  the  Codex  Anua- 
tinua  of  Jerome's  Latin  Version  was  collated 
and  published  by  fleck  in  1840,  Tregeltea 
founa  it  confirm,  in  opposition  to  the  Clcmoi- 
tine  Vulgate,  the  oldest  Greek  readings.  In 
preparing  his  work  on  the  text  of  the 
Revelation,  he  found  it  neceseory  to  collate 
the  Unci^  MSS.  with  his  own  hjind.  In 
1845  he  collated  the  Codex  Angiensis  (in 
Trinty  ColL   Camb.).    Though   he  visited 
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Rome  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  celebra- 
ted Codex  ValicanuM  be  wu  prevented  from 
copying  unless  it  were  sarreplitionsly  on  his 
thnmb-nails,  a  single  reading.  We  formerly 
gave  to  our  readers*  a  full  account  of  the 
Tarions  imperfect  collations  made  by  Birch, 
Bartolucci,  and  Cardinal  Mai,  and  also  of  the 
edition  jvhich  has  recently  been  published 
nndn  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Hscbendorf.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Tregetles'  criticsl 
Uboan  be  has  been  compelled  to  tmst  to 
the  faoHy  and  otherwise  divetgent  coltadons 
which  preceded  Dr.^nscbendarfs  edition ;  bat 
while  ho  was  deprived  of  the  peraonal  advan- 
tage of  investigating  Codex  B  for  himself, 
he  did  collate  sX  Borne,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  Codex  Passonei,  and  at  Florence  the 
Codex  Amiatinus  of  Jerome's  Latin  ;  and  at 
Modena,  Venice,  Munich,  and  Basle,  other 
TJnual  M8S.  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  Many  of  these  were  used 
by  Tischendorf  in  his  second  Leipeic  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Dr.  Tregellea  became  acquainted  in  1849 
with  the  remarkable  Syriac  fn^ment  which 
Dr.  Cnreton  found  among  the  JiSS.  brought 
from  tba  Nitrian  monasteriea  and  deposited 
in  the  British  Mnseum,  This  -mutilated 
fragment  contuns  portions  of  the  four 
Gospels — Matt.  i. — viii.  22  ;  \,  31 — xniii 
35;  Mark  xvi.  17—90;  John  i.  1—42;  iii. 
6— Tii.  37;  xiv.  11—29;  Luke  iL  48— iii. 
16 ;  vii.  33— XV.  SI;  xvii.  24— xxiv.  44  ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Syiioc  scholars,  it 
is  older  than  the  Peshito,  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  collated  with  the  Greek  by  the 
tianalator  of  the  Greek  Testament  into 
Syriac  (Peshito).  Dr.  Cnreton  supposed 
^at  it  represents  a  first  translation  from  the 
original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  bat  Dr. 
Davidson  has  we  think  conclusively  proved 
Aat  it  k  a  translation  from  the  Oreek.  Dr. 
Cnreton  conjectured  that  snndiy  curious 
blooders  or  deviations  from  the  canonical 
Matthew  are  due  to  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  teanslator  of  the  Hebrew  into  Syriac. 
These  conjectures  are  ingenious  but  perfect- 
ly gratuitous.  Dr.  Davidson  has  shown 
that  in  a  variety  of  places  the  Guretonian 
Syriac  (as  it  is  called)  differs  from  the  early 
Greek  text  by  the  obvious  blunder  between 
two  Oreek  words  of  similar  appearance. 
We  have  been  rather  explicit  on  the  matter 
of  this  valuable  witness  to  a  very  foieXj  text., 
not  only  because  Dr.  Tregelles  and  others 
have  made  constant  reference  to  it,  but 
because  the  second  work  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  trans- 
lation into  Greek  of  the  first  part  of  these 
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precious  fragments,  and  is,  dl _,_ 

latien  of  every  residing  with  Scbolz's  text, 
and  with  Schaaf  s  edition  of  the  Peshito. ' 
This  critical  efi'ort  of  Mr.  Crowfoot  will  be 
of  real  serrice  to  the  student  who  is  not 
familiar  with  Syriac,  and  who  wishes  to  see 
for  himself  the  singular  deviations  of  this 
text  from  the  Textus  Receptus.  Take  e.  g. 
the  additions  made  to  the  text  of  Matthew 
in  chap.  xx.  28,  where  a  passage  resembling, 
one  in  Lake  viL  is  introduced.  The  Cur. 
Syriac  here  is  sustained  by  the  Codex  D, 
Very  frequently,  however,  it  corresponds  in 
its  omissions  with  the  most  ancient  M9S. 
and  with  the  old  Latin,  as  in  Matt  xi.  22, 
23.  It  is  profoundly  interesting,  moreover, 
in  that  it  retuns  of  Mark's  Gospel  only  a 
portion  of  the  very  closing  passage,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Codex  B.  or  in  tt  Partly 
in  consequence  of  this  testimony  Dr.  Tregel- 
les leaves  the  passage  as  an  autbentio  ap- 
pendix to  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marie. 
Wo  see  that  Mr.  Crowfoot  and  Dr.  Tregel- 
les sometimes  differ,  as  we  might  expect* 
them  to  do,  as  to  the  Greek  equivalent  which 
they  suppose  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
exemplar  of  the  Syriac,  but  they  do  not 
serioosly  ditfer  as  to  the  testimony  it  bears 
to  a  particular  reading.  In  Matthew  xi.  28, 
the  Testus  Rec.  reads  koI  av  Kairepvaovfi  ff 
^uff  Tov  ovpavov  vfl>uOsiaa,  k.t.X.  Mr. 
Crowfoot  gives  in  place  of  ^,  ovx-  Dr. 
TregeUes  on  the  authority  of  B,  C,  D,  the 
Vulgate  a,  b,  c,  and  Syr.  Cur.,  gives  ftij,  and 
makes  the  clanse  interrogative. 

Bat  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Tregelles'  labours. 
The  various  collations  made  by  him  need  not 
be  exhaustively  enumerated,  thoilgb  special 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  extraordiaary 
effort  and  patience  which  was  leqnired  by 
iim  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Colbertinas,  called  38 
in  the  Gospels,  and  18  In  the  Acts  and 
Cstbolio  Epistles.  The  leaves  of  the  vellum 
have  been  in  places  sodden  with  damp  and 
stuck  tf^ether.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  separated,  'the  ink  adhered  to  the 
opposite  page  rather  than  to  its  own,  bo  that 
.in  many  leaTCB.  the  MS.  could  only  he  read 
by  observing  bow  the  ink  had  *et-off,  and 
thus  reading  the  Oreek  words  backwards.' 
At  Paris,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Wol- 
fenbactel,  Dr.  Tr^ellee  continued  his  pa- 
tient research,  and  came  to  such  discoveries 
as  that  the  Codex  Sangallen»a  (A  of  the 
Gospels),  and  Codex  Eoemerianns  (G  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles)  were  the  severed  portions  of 
the  same  book.  At  Dnblin,  the  difficult 
palimpsest  fragment  (Z)  was  deciphered  rfter 
submitting  the  vellum  to  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  Tr^elles  was  able  to  restore  the 
portions  which  had  been  left  blank  in  the 
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edition  of  this  fn^ment  pabliahed  by  Dr. 
Barrett 

Speciii)  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Codex,  called  Zacynthius  and  desiniated  £, 
the  property  of  the  British  ana  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  This  ia  almost  an  illegible 
parchment  palimpsest,  contmning  consider- 
able portions  of  Lake's  GospeL  The  read- 
inffs  of  this  old  lectionary  nave  been  care- 
fully noted  by  Tregelles  and  are  cited  throagh- 
oat  hia  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The 
Codes  Lcicestrenua,  the  property  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Leicester,  haa  been  also 
carefully  collated  by  our  autlior,  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Scrivener.  It  is  cited  as  69  in  the 
Gospels,  31  Acts,  and  by  other  numbers  in 
remaining  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
Dr.  Tregelles  haa  not  pud  muck  attention  to 
the  moss  of  curuve  MSS.  It  is  not  fair  to 
aecus>e  him  of  utterly  neglecting  them,  when 
he  has  gone  through  the  laborious  work  of 
collating  specimens  of  cursive  MSS.  in  each 
of  the  divisions  of  his  subject  He  has, 
♦  however,  placed  far  more  confidence  in  an- 
other class  of  authority  and  of  evidence.  The 
most  aucient  versions  have  been  thoroughly 
noted  by  him  in  their  several  codices.  The 
old  Latin  is  carefully  studied  throughout; 
the  Codes  Amiatinus  of  Jerome's  I^tla  is 
published  !n  the  volume  before  us,  with  all 
the  deviations  from  it  in  the  Glementine 
Vulgate.  The  Peshito  and  Harcleian  Syriac 
versions,  the  Cureton  fragments,  the  Jeru- 
salem Lectionary,  the  Memphitic  and  The- 
baic (sometimes  called  the  Coptic  and  Sahi- 
dic)  vereions,  the  Ethiopic  and  the  Gothic, 
are  Used  throughout  this  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  A  considerable  number  of  un- 
cial MSS,,  which  have  been  published  in  fac 
simile  or  in  a  printed  text,  Dr.  Tregelles  has 
copied  with  his  owu  hand,  and  alt  the  rest 
of  the  uncial  MSS.  he  appears  to  have  also 
collated  with  his  own  baud.  Having  gone 
through  this  extraordinary  labour,  he  has 
proceeded  to  give  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament on  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  eariiest 
citations,  so  as  to  present  the  text  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  does  not  hewtate  to  de- 
viate from  these  ancient  testimonies,  when 
Uiey  agree  in  transcriptural  error;  and  he 
confers  this  great  advantage  on  the  stndent, 
that  he  slates  in  every  case  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  with  reference  to  any  disputed 
reading. 

Now  there  has  often  been  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  the  Constantinopolitan  group  of  MSS. 
and  of  the  later  uncial  MSS.,  the  conviotion 
that  their  consensus  ought  to  outweigh  the 
strong  and  clearly  expressed  testimony  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  on  the  plausible  supposition  that 
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the  existing  later  MS.  may  be  the  co|»ea  of 
an  older  text  than  that  of  any  existing  MS. 
whatever.  Now  if  Dr.  Tregelles  or  Dean 
Alford  or  Dr.  Tiachendorf  had  been  mere 
slaves  of  the  few  uncial  MSS.  of  gieat  anti- 
quity which  are  extant,  and  had  no  further 
or  corroborative  testimony  to  add  in  favour 
of  the  readings,  or  the  additions  and  omia- 
uons  they  have  affirmed,  there  would  be 
much  justice  in  the  protest  sometimes  ruaed ; 
but  neither  of  them  can  justly  be  chuged 
with  this,  and  Dr.  Tregelles  must  certunly 
be  acquitted  of  such  prejudice.  He  and 
Dean  Alford  do  mdisputably  and  notorioni- 
ly  differ  in  certain*  cases  where  subjective 
reasons  and  conuderations  of  the  exer^ae  of 
personal  discretion  must  assume  great  im- 
portance ;  and  in  some  of  these  doubtful 
and  difficult  cases  Tregelles  has  been  more 
influenced  by  diplomatic  considerationa,  and 
has  more  readily  yielded  to  authority,  than 
Dean  Alford  ;  but  Dr.  Tregelles  has  stated 
very  acutely  and  powerfully  his  reasons  tea 
trusting  the  ancient  MSS.,  even  in  these  dif- 
ficult readings.  Let  the  following  pheno- 
mena to  which  he  b  able,  in  most  cases,  to 
add  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  bis 
own  personal  observation  and  collation,  b« 
considered,  (a)  The  uncial  MSS.  are  now 
known  and  have  been  at  length  collated 
with  such  care  that  we  may  be  certain  of 
their  testimony.  (6)  The  ptdimpse»t8  which 
have  been  recentiy  found  and  deciphw«d 
confirm  the  readings  of  the  oldest  codicca. 
(c)  The  great  discovery  of  the  Siuaitic  Codex 
throws  m  its  testimouy  against  the  balk  of 
the  cursive  MSS.  (d)  The  Curetonian  Sy- 
riac of  the  Gospels  agrees  with  the  ohiut 
MSS.  (f)  Certam  cnruve  MSS.  (such  as 
Codex  Colbertinus  of  the  12th  cantmy) 
agree  with  the  ancient  text  rather  than  with 
the  bulk  of  the  cursives,  thus  providing  a 
class  of  exception  which  proves  the  rnle. 
(/)  There  is  agreement  of  the  ancient  ver- 
uons  with  this  older  text ;  and  {g)  uot  infre- 
quently there  is  the  express  testimony  of 
early  patristic  writers  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  text  in  their  day.  Now  the  principle 
that  Dr.  Tr^lles  takes  great  puns  to  eatsb- 
lieh  is  as  foUowa, — While  there  are  certain 
reading  sustained  by  the  great  majority  of 
recent  MSS.,  divergent  readings  of  the  same 
paae^es  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  ex- 
istence long  before  the  existence  of  these 
MSS.,  by  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  MSS. 
of  the  old  Latin  ver«on,  by  the  Syriac  and 
other  translations,  and  by  the  deliberate  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  peculiarities  in  questioA 
by  some  earlier  writer  like  Origen.  Now, 
if  there  were  no  uncial  MSS.  which 
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stitute a  presumptioj]  m  favour  of  such  a  di- 
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TCizeBce,  if  some  adequate  explanation  could 
be  foand  of  the  commonly  received  text  Bnt, 
if  to  addition  to  these  testimouies,  a  consider- 
^le  nnmber  of  the  movt  ancient  nucia] 
USS.  confinn  sach  readings,  then  Tregelles 
urges  the  adoption  of  them  as  an  approxima- 
lioa  to  tbe  true  text  Thns,  take  his  ela- 
borate ugnment  in  favoor  of  the  reading  of 
Mattxix.  I7,  ri  us  ipur^  •neplrcw  iyaooo; 
ii  ioTiv  b  iyaWii,  This  alteration  was  first 
made  by  Grieebach  and  sustained  by  Lach- 
mann,  and  adopted  EubsequeDtly  by  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Alford,  though  condemDed  by 
Mr.  Scrivener  on  the  ground  of  the  nume- 
rical poverty  of  the  evidence,  and  because  it 
evinced  theological  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
Incaniate  Son.-  It  is  interesting  to  find, 
tince  the  judgment  of  these  recensionists  was 
deliberately  (;iven,  that  the  final  recension  of 
the  Vstican  MS.  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  have  arisen  to  defend  it  The 
evidence  for  the  ejiateoce  of  this  text  in  the 
fonrth  century,  or  indeed  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  before  the  existence  of  Cureton 
Syriae,  jnst  proves,  according  to  Tregelles, 
dmt  it  is  safe  '  to  take  the  few  documents 
nhose  evidence  is  proved  to  be  trustworthy, 
and  to  discard  the  eighty-nine  ninetieths  of 
the  evidence  shown  thus  to  be  lesti  valuable.* 
One  reanlt  of  his  comparative  criticism  is, 
'  that  as  cert^n  MSS.  are  found  by  a  process 
of  inductive  proof  to  contain  an  ancient  text, 
their  character  aa  witnesHCB  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so  established,  that  in  other 
places  their  testimony  deserves  peculiar 
weight;'  and  still  further-^' that  the  ancient 
MSS.  were  not  exceptional  documents,  be- 
cause they  contun  readings  which  we  learn 
elsewhere  to  have  been  both  ancient  and 
widespread.' 

One  great  advantf^e  in  Dr.  'ftegelles'  New 
Testament  is,  that  he  not  merely  states  but 
dtes  the  anthorily  of  the  patristic  writers  to 
whom  he  appeals,  and  by  a  somewhat  ela- 
borate notation  enables  the  reader,  at  a 
glance  to  see  how  his  uncial  MSS.  and  prin- 
cipal versions  are  serving  him,  and  where  all 
the  lacuna  begin  and  end. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  further  account 
of  the  contents  and  peculiarities  of  this 
great  work.  Dr.  Tregelles  and  Dr.  Alford 
«gree  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
they  difier  from  the  received  text,  although 
b  Bome  instances  they  have  not  with  the 
nine  facts  before  them,  come  to  the  samt 
eonclonon.  E.g.,  both  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  John  vi  Gl,  the  clause  yv  k)ii 
4uou  18  omitted  by  B,  C,  D,  L,  T,  33,  the 
Latin  vereions,  the  Cur.  Syriae,  Thebuc,  and 
.^Ithiopic  versions,  and  by  many  Fathers, 
■nd  Alford  even  nienUons  a  longer  list  of 
nich  omieuona  than  Tr^elles,  but  Alford 
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allows  tho  homoioleleuton  just  above,  to  be  a 
Scient  explanation  of  the  original  omlasion 
the  test,  and  retains  the  clause:  Tregelles 
strikes  it  out,  making  the  verse  read  thus, 
'  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world  is  my  flesh.'  Since  their  dis- 
cussion, the  SiuMtic  MS.  confirms  Tregelles, 
by  not  only  omitting  the  clause,  but  alter- 
ing the  order  of  the  words.  This  alteration 
of  order  may  confirm  Dean  Alford  in  his 
continued  insertion  of  the  clanse,  though  we 
think  Tregelles  is  in  the  right.  Through 
whole  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  Acts;  and 
Epistles,  these  two  recensionists  may  be  said 
to  agree  verbatim  et  Uteraiitn,  and  to  have 
come  precieely  to  the  same  conclusions : 
still  a  few  specimens  of  their  divergence  may 
Lplain  more  folly  than  a  more  elaborate 
lalysis,  the  character  of  their  work.  In 
John  viii.  41,  Alford  prefers  the  less  com- 
prehensible form  yEyevvijfi.eda,  to  the  form 
iyew^Oijiiev,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible 
alteration  of  the  tense  to  the  more  usual 
fonn.  We  do  not  think  tiiat  Tregelles  has 
lere  on  his  own  principles,  for  he 
shows  that  versions  and  citations  defend  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  reading.  In 
John  viii.  64,  they  differ  again  as  to  the  preg 
ferable  character  of  the  readings  i^fioyv  or 
ifiuv,  '  our  God  '  or  '  your  God,'  and  here 
Tregelles  defends  the  reading  ^fujv  with  a 
great  array  of  evidence ;  see  also  ch.  ix.  4, 
where  ^fiof  rfei  ipyaieoBai  k.t.A,  is  given  as 
preferable  to  the  Ifii  6el  jk.t.A.,  and  laigely 
on  the  ground  that  Origen  mast  have  bedn 
acquainted  with  this  obscure  text,  and  tried 
to  interpret  it  In  each  instance  a  theolo- 
gical zeal  might  have  provoked  a  copyist  to 
the  ordinary  readings.  Throughout  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  the  re- 
ceived text  has  passed  throngh  so  fiery  an 
alembic,  Alford  and  Tregelles  ^;ree,  we  be- 
lieve, in  every  word,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  the  word  iiiiipai.ev  is  preferred  by 
one  to  tho  i-nup3.ro  of  the  other  in  v.  26. 
H  ere  strong  nn  cial  authority  go vems  Tregelles, 
and  the  disposition  to  prefer  the  less  usual  or 
less  common  form  has  infiaenced  Dr.  Alford. 
In  Romans  v.  1 ,  the  celebrated  reading 
Ix'^}^'"  '°  place  of  ijo/iei'  is  preferred  by 
Tregelles.  Alford  still  has  doubts  about  it, 
from  the  indecision  of  MSS.  in  their  modes 
of  spelling  certain  vowel  sounds.  The  quo- 
tations from  Origen  and  Tertullian  are  de- 
cisive of  the  existence  of  such  a  text  in  their 
day,  and  the  array  of  versions  is  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  seven  uncials  and  two 
cursives  that  are  quoted  for  it  We  need 
scarcely  say,  that  Tregelles  gives  his  power- 
ful antbonty  in  favour  of  b(,  rather  than 
0edf,  in  1  Tim.  iii  16,  and  rejects  tho  refe- 
rence to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  1 
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John  T.  7 ;  but  in  ftpife  of  the  aathorit;  of 
Tischendorf 'b  collation  of  B  and  of  k<  and 
other  authorities  in  favour  of  the  received 
text,  he  gives  Kvplov  instead  of  fleov  as  the 
preferable  readiog  of  Acta  xz.  38. 

Qur  author  is  strongly  moTed  by  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen,  and  consequentlj-  places  in 
his  margin  as  the  alternative  reading  in  Heb. 
ii.  9,  x^Ph  ^^"^  ^y  ^^  ^'"i^  °^  X^P^'''^  Bern. 
It  is  clear,  from  no  fewer  than  seven  citations 
of  Origen,  he  must  have  had  a  MS.  before 
htm  with  this  startling  6tat«ment,  '  that 
Jcsus.on  the  behalf  of  aU  without  {or  in  the 
absence,  or  hiding  of)  God  might  taate 
death.'  The  only  MS.  authority  for  such  a 
reading  is  the  uncial  fragment  called  M  of 
the  tenth  century,  bo  that  we  are  surprised 
to  see  the  high  place  given  to  it  inTregelles' 
margin.  Dr.  Tri^eUes,  in  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  sometimes  almost 
travels  into  the  re^on  of  the  eseget«,  as  in 
the  long  note  upon  Roto.  ix.  S,  where  he 
gives  eight  or  nine  quotations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  to  show  the  sense  in 
which  they  took  the  phrase,  6  Siv  IttI  -navruv 
Behs  evXoyrjThi  el;  Toitg  aluvos  as  not  di- 
vided from  the  6  ;fpurrdc  which  precedes. 
Tt  may  be  added,  that  he  retains  Iv  'E^eau 
in  the  text  of  Eph.  i.  1,  thus  preserving  the 
traditional  character  of  this  Epistle  as  one 
addi«a^d  not  to  Laodiceans  or  any  group  of 
Asiatic  churches,  but  to  the  church  at 
£phesus. 

Dr.  Tregelles  and  Dean  Alford  differ 
slightly  in  1  Cor.  iii.  In  the  fifth  verae, 
TJ  ovv  lartv  AttoAAws  is  preferred  to  the 
rig  of  the  Rceeptus,  by  Tregelles,  while  Al- 
ford sustains  the  latter.  Tregelles  has  given 
the  adjectives  p^pvoiov  and  cipyipiov  in  v.  12, 
in  place  of  the  ;|^wiflv,  &pyvpov ;  and  Iftjaa 
to  the  commoner  TtSetica  and  of  v.  10. 
Here  Alford  seems  to  have  the  weight  of 
exidenco  in  favour  of  his view,though doubt- 
less the  aorial  gives  the  finer  sense,  and 
makes  the  truer  affirmation  '  I  IMd,'  rather 
than  '  I  have  been  laying  the  foundation.' 

Ho  leaves  'Ayap  in  brackets  in  his  text  of 
GaL  iv.  25,  So  also  he  deals  with  the  elKTJ 
of  Matt  T.  22.  The  lia-miaavTes  of  Matt 
xKviii.  19,  given  on  tlie  authority  of  the 
donbtfat  recensions  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Tischendorf,  who  gave 
it  in  some  of  his  earlier  editions,  has  re- 
turned to  ffanTi^ovTEg ;  and  probably  Dr, 
IVcgclles  will  show  us  in  his  appendix  that 
he  has  done  the  same,  as  m  agrees  with  all 
the  uncial  MS.  here  in  the  more  graininatical 
reading.  We  will  not  further  trouble  otir 
readers  with  details.  These  will  suffice  for 
a  specimen.  Every  page  presents  at  a  glance 
the  presence  of  the  entire  group  of  MS.  ver- 
^ons  and  fragments  collated  by  the  author. 


and  the  wliole  is  printed  with  extreme  baxMif 
of  type  and  arrangement. 

Id  conclusion,  we  express  oar  profounij 
sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  the  aor 
complished  and  persevering  editor  has  ]tu,4 
every  student  of  the  New  Testament  Thecf 
is  a  fulness  and  richness  of  material  place4 
here  by  him,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
are  utterly  precluded,  from  this  Und  of  inr 
vestigation.  The  work  is  done  so  consciear 
tioudy  and  laboriously,  that  great  confidence 
is  inspired  in  the  accuracy  and  reUablenen 
of  the  information  thus  harvested  for  general 
use.  The  principles  on  whidi  Dr.  Tregeltei 
has  toiled,  are  so  cleariy  put,  and  for  the 
most  part  so  patiently  applied,  that  thoy 
command  hearty  respect,  if.  not  general  a»T 
sent  Such  work  as  this  is  necessarily  pTi>t 
vi^onal,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  finali 
The  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  codez  trad.tha 
recent  collated  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS> 
since  the  commencement  of  Tr^elles'  enter> 
prise,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this ;  and  until 
the  promised  appendices  appear  we  wnoqli 
tell  to  what  extent  this  ciicumst&nce  may^ 
have  modified  the  text  of  our  author.  It  iq 
inexpresubly  afiecling  that  the  labour  of  near)y., 
forty  years  should  he  arrested  when  the  pa^ 
tjent,  true-hearted  scholar  had  just  retched^ 
as  we  understand,  the  last  chapter  of  tbe^ 
Revelation,  and  that  he  should  oe  Bufferings 
not  only  from  prostration  of  strength,  bub 
be  smitten  in  that  very  o^an  of  vision 
which  he  had  consecrated  so  mvingly  bo  bin 
Master's  service.  We  can  only  deplore  and. 
avmpathise  with  such  disappointments  as- 
these.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  q>eak  tha- 
universal  desire  of  his  collaboratenrs,  and  ot 
his  rivals,  in  this  lofty  field  of  work,  when., 
we  express  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may  yet 
be  spared  to  complete  his  labours,  and  to  see 
Uie  effect  of  them  in  the  deeper  reverence 
paid  by  hia  contemporaries  to  the  Word  of 
the  living  God. 


Art.  IX.—Tkt    War  of  1870.  - 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  even  to  gueas  tho; 
consequences  of  the  memorable  war  of 
ISTO.  It  may  verify  ^e  German  exclama- 
tion that  the  hour  of  the  Ijatin  race  haa 
come,  and  that  Prance  has  ceaaed  to  be  a  ■ 
great  power,  or  it  may  lead  to  the  moral  re-, 
surrection  of  that  essentially  noble  people,, 
and  even  to  the  recovery  of  it*  military  stir., 
premacy.  It  may  dovelope  a  French  R^. 
public  which  from  iU  failure  to  turn  the  tida. , 
of  fortune  shall  be  followed  by  a  JTacohiu,. 
successor,  and  issue  in  a  despotism  at  the,, 
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16^1.  27te  War  of  1870. 

Mvrd  not  leas  fearfal  tban  tliat  of  Napoleon 
L  or  it  m&7  be  the  fbreranner  of  a  better 
^Mriod  when  France,  purified  by  adversity, 
shall  win  the  esteem  and  Admiration  of  Ea- 
rope,  by  her  constancy  in  affliction,  her  lofty 
Maibiotum,  Iier  renewed  energy,  her  anrvir- 
ing  genius.  LooUng  at  it,  too,  from  the 
otier  side,  it  may  accelerate  the  unity  of 
Germany,  cemented  by  blood  poured  out  in 
t6e  field,  by  a  brotheniood  in  arms,  and  by 
eommon  tnnmpha;  or  it  may  tend  only  to 
Oemum  divisions,  and  to  tlie  collapse  of  the 
)»olicy  of  1866,  by  a^randising  Pmssia  out 
of  ^t  proportions,  and  making  her  in- 
finence  intolerable  to  the  minor  States. 
Who,  indeed,  shall  speculate  on  the  results 
fit  this  mighty  and  awfal  conflict,  when, 
thoogh  it  seems  for  the  time  to  be  drawing 
to  a  close,  France  refuses  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  defies  the  invader  behind  ^e 
wiilQs  of  the  capital,  and  when,  though  appa- 
i^iQy  struck  to  the  ground,  she  stdl  raises 
iiiti  Sag  of  resistance,  appeals  to  the  memo- 
jfles'  of  1793-,  and  endeavonrs  to  rally  for  a 
final  effort  those  national  forces  which,  in 
her  case,  have  so  often  proved  impossible  to 
fliibdael  Yet,  if  we  sliall  not  attempt  to 
IdKCtBt  the  remote  issues  of  this  tremendous 
titnig^Ie,  or  U>  predict  what  it  shall  ultimately 
tTiD}^  forth,  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
kiefly  describe  its  marvellous  events  and 
fbftnnes,  and  can  truly  indicate  its  imme- 
dia.te  lessons  of  deep  aignificance  to  these 
iingdoms.  The  momentous  war  of  1870  is 
not  only  one  of  the  grandest  illustrations  of 
Ae  art  which  foouds  and  destroys  Empires ; 
it  not  only  is  an  astonishing  drama,  every 
^ne  whidi  the  military  student  should  ex- 
amine carcfnlly  and  lay  to  heart ;  it  not  only 
fascinates  the  ordinary  observer  b^  its  gi- 
gantic action  and  immeDse  events;  it  points 
Mmcluuvely  to  a  solemn  moral,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any  country  which  seeks  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  the  world,  and  cherishes 
a  sensfl  of  its  independence.  It  shows  how 
weak,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  may  be  even  a 
great  military  power  which  n^lecta  the  real 
Boorces  of  its  strength,  and  reUes  mtdnly  on 
its  mardal  traditions,  on  ita  past  honour,  on 
th^  memory  of  a  name ;  it  proves  fearfully 
how  imperial  despotism  may  rear  an  edifice 
of  imposing  grandeur;  which  for  a  genera- 
tion shall  deceive  mankind,  and  yet  fall  sud- 
denly at -the  first  breath  of  misfortune;  it 
t^iQes  to  the  old  truth  that  material  pros- 
perity with  moral  corruption  are  the  fruitful 
Botu^ces  of  natioual  decline ;  and  it  teaches 
nli'^hitt  we  shonld  never  forget,  how  terri- 
ble fiod  decisive,  in  modem  warfare,  are  the 
refli^  qf  rapid  and  great  success,  and  how 
atiioltrt«ly  necessary  it  is  for  England,  in  the 
praKnt  menacing  condition  of  Kurope,  to 


surronnd  herself  with  an  invulnerable  shield, 
to  look  after  her  national  defences,  and  to 
take  care  that  by  sea  and  on  land  she  sbaD 
possess  the  means  of  repeDing  aggression. 

It  would  be  an  nnnecessary  and  unprofita- 
ble task  to  examine  at  length  the  causes  of 
the  war.  Impartial  htstoiy,  we  believe,  will 
pronounce  that  though  Napoleon  gave  the 
challenge,  it  had  been  to  some  degree  pro- 
voked by  the  policy  of  Bismark,  by  the  atti- 
tude recently  taken  by  Prussia,  by  the  series 
of  events  wluch  since  1866  have  changed  the 
centre  of  power  in  Germany.  It  was  impose 
sible  but  that  the  Emperor  should  feel  bit- 
terly how  he  had  been  outwitted  by  the  un- 
Bcmpnlons  statesman  who  had  purchased  his 
complicity  in  tiie  spoliation  of  Denmark  by 
promises  of  annexation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
had  afterwards  coolly  violated  his  pledges; 
nor  yet  that  he  shonid  not  be  really  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  military 
power  of  Pmsua  dnring  the  preceding  five 
years.  It  wonid  have  been  disregarding  th'6 
traditions  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  two 
centuries  have  gnioed  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  to  have  witnessed  the  absorption 
of  the  German  States  into  one  dominant  and 
threatening  power,  without  an  effort  to  break 
the  union;  and  if  an  attempt  to  obtain  this, 
was  contrary  to  modern  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions, it  was  only  carrying  out  what  had  al- 
ways been  the  views  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Iticbelien.  Besdes,  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Sadona,  France  and  Frassia  had  been  watch- 
ing each  other,  and  tending  inevitably  to 
coUiuon  ;  both  Powers  had  been  increasiQ|r 
their  armaments,  and  events  have  proved 
which  was  the  more  ready ;  and  we  know 
from  the  Imperial  correspondence  that  Na- 
poleon had  been  repeatedly  warned  that 
PrasBia  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  France, 
and  would  avail  herself  of  the  first  opportu- 
ity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
th^  it  was.  not  merelv  French  folly  and  ar- 
rogance which  precipitated  this  tremendous 
conflict ;  the  conduct  of  Pniaua  and  her  ag- 
gressive acts  contributed  to  it  in  no  slight 
degree ;  and  if  France,  as  it  has  turned  out, 
was  unwise  in  not  accepting  accomplished 
facts,  and  in  chafing  at  the  military  strength 
of  her  rival,  we  can  perfectly  comprehend 
this  sentiment,  without  cbai^ng  her,  as  a 
nation,  with  any  peculiar  tarn  for  a^ran- 
disement,  or  even  any  extraordinary  ambl- 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  £mpe- 
iras  utterly  in  the  wrong  in  the  pretext 
on  which  he  declared  war,  and  that  his 
whole  policy  in  this  respect  showed  igno- 
rance of  the  real  state  of  opinion.  After  the 
UoheuzoUem  candidature  of  Spain  had  been 
withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  England,, it 
was  an  act  of  extreme  unwisdom  to  have 
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pvoceeded  to  further  demands ;  and  the  re- 
sult WBs  that,  to  otitward  aeeming,  France,  &t 
tiie  beginning  of  hostilities,  was  alone  to 
blame  for  the  frizhtfal  <A>nteet,  and  that 
Praseia  appeared  the  injored  defender  of  the 
national  independence  of  Gemiany.  In 
truth,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
Binnark  probably  oatgeneralled  Napoleon ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  eager  for  war,  and 
to  have  been  too  glad  to  fiDd  an  opportnnity 
to  attack  Franee  with  the  sopport  of  pablic 
opinion;  and  now  at  least  wnen  he  pate  for- 
ward claims  to  wrest  from  her  some  of  her 
present  provinces,  he  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered by  impartial  men  as  the  mere  oppo- 
nent of  FVench  a^raasion. 

Hostilities  were  proclaimed  on  the  iKth  of 
July,  rfter  efforts  at  negotiirtion  on  the  part 
of  England.  There  can  be  littie  donbt  that 
the  war  was  welcomed  by  the  classes  who 
form  public  opinion  in  Germany,  quite  as 
much  as  in  France.  The  passionate  and 
foofish  cry,  'to  Berlin,*  was  answered  by 
«hout8  of  deAance,'  to  Paris ;'  and  if  French 
chanvins  and  joumaHste  talked  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  breaking  np  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, claims  for  '  the  lost  patrimony  of  El- 
BBSS  and  Lothringen'  were  pnt  f  orrrard  pro- 
minently by  the  press  of  Qennany.  In  fact, 
amiable  German  professors  who  bock  the 

nant  demands  of  Bismark,  and  plea- 
j  insist  on  'the  line  of  theVoages,'  as  a 
necessary  bulwark  for  'peace-loving  Ger- 
many,' t^tnst  the  'mtolerable  ambition  of 
Frenchmen,'  mnst  hare  a  strange  notion  of 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  the  war  fever  was  at 
least  as  strong  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  as 
in  that  of  FVance ;  and  it-is  about  as  correct 
to  represent  the  two  nations  as  differing  in 
this,  as  it  is  to  repeat  the  reracione  legend^— 
of  which  of  course  the  League  of  Piblts 
and  the  barbarous  invauon  of  1702  are  con- 
firmations that  cannot  be  gainsaid — that 
France  has  always  been  the  assailant  of  her 
meek  and  long-snffering  Teutonic  rival. 
■  "Within  a  few  days  aft«r  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  eight 
French  corps  were  approaching  the  veige  of 
the  German  frontier;  the  mun  bodies,  how- 
«ver,  bdng  still  distant  The  first  corps, 
under  the  renowned  MacMahon,  had  advanced 
from  Algeria  and  the  south,  and  occupied 
Upper  and  Lower  Alsaee,  its  headquarters 
being  at  Strasburg.  The  second  and  fifth 
corps  of  FtOBSard  and  I>e  Failly  were  sent 
ferward,  and  at  St.  Avoid  and  Brtsche  held 
tfie  approaches  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
from  MacMshon's  left  to  near  the  line  of  the 
Baar.  To  the  left  of  these  again,  was  the 
fourth  corps,  marched  from  the  nort6  ttnder 
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L'Admirault^  and  stationed  at  and  aroQniJ 
Thionville;  while,  in  the  rear,  Baztutie  witb 
the  third  corps,  was  moving  to  the  great 
fortress  of  Mets ;  the  sixth,  nnder  the  orders 
of  Canrobert,  was  on  its  way  from  Chalons  to 
LoTTvne;  and  farbehind,  the  Imperial  Gnard 
— the  flower  of  the  Rfench  army — *4s  pusfr 
ing  forward  from  the  Fremeh  capital  fe  the 
meantime,  the  seventh  corps  of  Donay  formed 
the  extreme  tight  of  the  great  French  line ; 
far  to  the  north  it  guarded  Belfort,  the  '  gate 
of  France,' between  the  Voagea  and  the  Jura; 
and  it  connected  itself  with  MacMahiW'a  rear- 
guard along  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Alsace. 
The  whole  French  army,  in  its  first  line,  ex- 
tended in  a  huge  semicircla  from  NMthern 
LoTTwne  to  the  Southern  Vo^efl;  but  it^ 
second  line,  massed  between  Metz  and  Ghfl- 
lons,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  froin  tfab 
first;  and  though  it  was  well  connected  by 
railways,  and  pWed  as  it  was,  it  threatened 
equally  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Sontheri 
Germany,  it  was  not  yet  even  nearly  concen- 
trated. 

Such  was  the  diepodtion  of  the  army-«f 
theRhineabouttheSlst  or  aSnd  of  July,  tt 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  was  well  adapt«d 
for  an  offensive  movement  against  GermanY, 
if  made  rapidly  and  in  full  force,  for  Bftdeh 
and  the  Palatinate  were  threatened,  and  the 
exact  point  of  attack  was  concealed,  Placed 
as  they  were,  the  forces  of  France  eoold 
either  pour  into  the  Rhineland,  drawing  aftAr 
■them  their  reserves  on  all  Eiden,  or  th«y 
could  cross  the  Rhine,  and,  advancing  fVoA 
Strasbuig,  interpose  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany  and  endeavour  to  brettk 
np  their  uniting  mmiee.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  podtjon  of  the  French  was  badly  chosen 
as  a  line  of  defence ;  for  their  foremost  corpii 
were  widely  disseminated,  and  in  case  of  a 
sudden  Atack,  were  thrown  too  in  beyond 
their  supports ;  and  if  they  were  aesuled  by 
a  resolute  foe,  converging  a^ainet  them  in 
full  strength,  they  would  be  exposed  ^s 
serious  disaster.  For  these  reasons  we  may 
certainly  infer  that  the  strategic  plan  of  wa 
French  Emperor  was  to  march  upon  Ac 
Germans  with  much  rapidity,  uid  whether 
the  recently  published  pamphlet  docs  or  dMs 
not  disclose  his  purpose,  it  ie  evident  that  be 
intended  to  advance  either  by  the  Rhine- 
land  on  Landau  and  Mayence,  or  1^  Straa- 
hurg  into  the  territory  of  Baden.  Beudefe, 
he  must  have  known  perfectly  well  thst  h 
brilliant  initiative  was  hia  best  chance';  for 
not  only  was  it  in  accordance  with  the  tri- 
ditions  and  genius  of  the  Fr«ich  soldier'; 
not  only  was  it  calculated  to  bow  dissensiotfs 
and  alarm  among  hiafoes  and  perhaps  prev«Qt 
tfiemfrom  combining;  Itwastbe  sole  njertns 
to  give  fdl  e^ct  to  fbe  ime  gveat  adVvU- 
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(age  wbicb  Franoe  would  poBsess  over  Pnis- 
pB,  at  the  bediming  of  a  campaign,  the  im- 
posing strength  of  a  standing  army,  supposed 
to  ]>e  ready  at  all  points  and  formidaoie  in 
its  uamerical  proporUoas,  compared  witli 
Uviee,  immense  indeed  when  brought  to- 
)(ether  and  aet  in  motioD,  but  believed  to  be 
Meiior  in  inilitary  power,  and  requiiiog 
tioM  to  be  folly  arrayed.  It  may  therefoie 
be  said  with  eonfidence,  th&t  s  Budden  and 
rieoroos  spring  oa  Qermany  was  the  real 
ec^eme  of  Napoleoa  IIL ;  and,  notwith- 
ttonding  all  that  has  occurred,  it  is  impoari- 
bl^tir.say  what  the  result  would  hare  been 
W  this  design  been  carried  out  boldly,  with 
iptneaa  and  skill  of  a  great  coio- 
j  would  have  led  hia  troops  to 
inuBwupie  victory.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  tfi«  intereste  of  Prance,  vaciUation  at  the 
deqaire  moment  took  Uie  place  of  reaolo- 
tiDA'.oad  ^nios;  and  her  armed  arrays, 
^^Wer  imposing  to  outward  seeming,  were 
oat  in  a  state  to  ondertake  great  and  rapid 
operadohs.  The  £mperor  lingered  a  fort- 
lught  at  Paris  before  he  went  to  his  head- 
[fuutefs  at  Uets ;  even  when  he  hod  arrived 
,bepm«ed  aearly  H  week,  uncertain,  it  would 

rLT^  how  to  strike ;  and  thus  the  favonr- 
apportujuty  was  lost  which  might  have 
chsBged.tlie  whole  course  of  the  war.  In 
addition  to  t^ia,  it  is  now  well  known  that 
the  army  wae  not  ready  to  march ;  its  com- 
fl^quriat  wa^  not  complete ;  it  was  deficient 
ia ;  ammunition  and  auppUea  ;  and  ita  real 
itnug^  woe  considerably  lesa  than  Ntq>a- 
.Wd  lU.  bad  been  led  to  ex^tecL  Between 
^.irrsBt^atioD  of  its  chief,  and.  its  own  ill- 
prappced  condition,  it  bad  already  forfeited 
)ts  most  hopeful  cbauoee  before  even  a  bbw 
had  been  eb^iok. 

During  these  delays  of  the  army  of  the 
Ehioe  Germany  bod  been  making  astonisb- 
ing  efibrta.  If  Bismark'a  reports  are  to  be 
braved,  th^  Gorman  naJaon  was  not  pre- 
paid for  immediate  war  on  a  gigantio  scale. 
fat -con^d^ng  that  since  uie  battle  of 
Sadowa.  Prussia  had  been  steadily  increaaiDg 
her  aimamentB,  and  that  it  is  tolerably  clear 
bfxa.  her  govemmeut  press  that  she  was 
eifer  to  measure  her  strength  with  France, 
*e>^hall  aeucely  credit  the  Northern  Confe- 
dnation  with  any  want  of  military  readiness ; 
■tijy^  immense  as  their  exertioDS  were,  it  is 
nrtiinpoaaible  that  the  Sontbera  States  were 
tt^  to  some  some  extent  by  stupiise. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  summons 
t*^  sma  against  the  ancient  and  dreaded  foe 
B>4  with  but  one  answer  from  the  Teub^iic 
isoe ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
polji^  of.  jts  rulers,  ite  patriotism  and  heroic 
^MiwQ  are  entdtled  to  4he  highest  admira- 
Iwiti:  ^H)^  the  fitrady  wutee  .t<trat.  border 
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the  Niemen  to  the  valleys  watered  by  the 
Moaelle,  and  from  the  shores  of  tbo  Northenn 
Sea  to  the  Danube  and  the  Bohemian  hills, 
the  martial  cry  'to  the  war'  was  beard  ;  the 
int^^rity  of  the  Fatherland  was  the  one 
thought  of  the  whole  people ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  divisions  caused  by  the 
events  of  1866,  and  whatever  the  hopes  (rf 
dispossessed  sovereigns,  of  blind  diplomatists^ 
or  of  discontented  nobles,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon  IIL  would  have  to 
contend  against  an  united  Germany.  This 
single  (urcumstonce  shows  how  impoUtle 
bad  been  the  coorse  of  the  French  £mr- 
peror,  and  bow  badly  he  bad  been  advised; 
and,  in  fact,  unless,  as  is  not  improbable,  die 
conduct  of  Prussia  shall  tend  to  dieuaion, 
the  war  will  have  done  more  to  make  Ger- 
muiy  a  concordant  people  than,  any  went 
nuce  1813.  Within  a  few  days  the  military 
system  of  the  nation  was  in  full  opwation ; 
uie  army  waa  'mobilized'  and  increased  to 
its  war  strength  within  the  local  limits  as- 
signed to  its  difierent  divisions,  nod  ia  on 
exceedingly  dhort  time  a  gigantie  uroy 
composed  of  r^inlar  troop  in  the  fiist  line, 
with  reserves  of  landwehr  in  the  second, 
was  in  a  state  to  commence  operations  an- 
dettfaeguidoooecif  leaders  of  proved  ability. 
Those  who  witnessed  that  mighty  torrent  of 
war  pouring  through  Germany  towards  the 
Rhenisb  frontier  have  described  its  tremeit- 
douB  power  and  impulse;  and  none  wb» 
have  observed  bow  it  was  directed  can  doubt 
that  it  had  been  long  held  iu  band  to  oom- 
mence  as  well  as  to  repel  oggresMou.  To- 
wards the  last  days  of  July  and  the  Snt  of 
August,  while  the  French  were  still  dissemi- 
nated in  Lorraine,  three  vast  Oennon  armies 
had  taken  posaesaion  of  the  territory  of  t^ 
Bheoiab  Palatinate,  and,  already  in  commq- 
nicatiou  with  each  other,  were  being  mac- 
shalled  te  pour  into  France  an  overwhelming 
tide  of  invasion.  The  first  army,  numbering 
about  80,000  men,  was  under  tJie  command 
of  the  aged  Steinmetz,  and  was  approaching 
the  Saor  from  Treves,  ita  outposts  reaching 
to  near  Sau-Louis.  The  second  army,  nearly 
200,000  stjvng,  bad  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
and  above  Mayence,  and,  led  by  King  Wil- 
liam and  Friaoe  Frederick  Charles,  h^d  the 
centre  of  the  Rhenisb  Palatinate,  its  out- 
posts almost  advanced  to  the  Saar,  and  its 
reuward  diviaiona  stretehing  far  backwards. 
To  the  left  was  the  third  army,  commanded 
by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  about 
150,000.  strong ;  it  touched  the  right  of  the 
second  army,  and  extended  thence  to  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  vanguiud,  along 
the  stream  of  the  Lauter,  approached  Hm 
northern  frontier  of  Alsace,  Um  main  body 
being  aot, distant,  and  concealed  behiad.tlv 
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adjumag  fortresses.  From  Treves  mi  the 
w«st  to  Landau  on  the  east,  and  pressing 
forward  to  the  very  edge  of  France,  the 
huge  German  mawea  were  already  in  &  Htato 
to  fall  09,  their  enemy  with  tremendoua.foffoe. 

The  mauuer  in  which  these  immense  ac- 
miee  were  formed,  organised,  and  moved  in 
ooncert  within  a  short  diatanoe  of  ttie  French 
frontier,  was  one  of  the  moat  ootabte  of 
strategic  exploits.  In  the  apace  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  days  480,000  men  in  the  lughest 
slate  of  efficiency  for  war,  with  guns,  horses, 
and  other  mateml,  had  been.arrayed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  field,  and  now  stood  on  the  verge 
of  the  Rhineland  ready  to  overrun  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  Woknowof nofinermilitarymove- 
ment,  except  perhaps  the  f^leedid  ooncen- 
tration  of  Napoleon  s  forces  on  the  Belgian 
frmtier  on  the  14th  of  June,  1816 ;  and  it 
attests  cleariy  the  calculating  foreHonght 
and  JkbUity  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the 
hi^  training  and  skill  of  its  generals,  and 
the  disdr^ne  and  power  of  the  Getmap 
..troops.  The  French  army,  scattered  and 
divided  on  tlia  eeinimrcle  from  Thionville  to 
Belfort,  and  with  ita  first  line  widely  sepant- 
ed  from  the  aecoud,  was  already  in  no  con- 
dition to  offer  a  suceceeful  resistance  to  its 
nighty  foe ;  it  was  not  on3y  much  weaker 
in  strength,  being  outnumbered  fnlly  two  to 
one  at  wa  decisive  points  where  it  was  threa- 
tened, it  was  also  so  disunited  in  its  parts, 
that  it  could  hardly  collect  60,000  men  in 
any  position  to  withstand  an  attack.  In  fact, 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  along  the 
whole.Iine  of  the  Saar  and  tho  Lanter  it  was 
eipoaed  to  be  defeated  in  detail  by  a  foroe 
infinittily  supenoi  in  power ;  and-  this  peril 
was  aggravated  by  the  urcumatmice,  placed 
bevond  dispute  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
it  believed  it«elf  completely  seoore,  and  tiiat 
its  leadora  were  planning  a  forward  move- 
ment while  thdr  enemy  was  close  at  hand  to 
destroy  them. 

It  b  now  well  known  that  a  German  ad- 
vance was  not  suspected  in  die  fVench  camp 
.even  durinj^the  first  thr«e  days  of  August: 
the  woods  along  the  edge  of  the  frontier 
were  not  searched  by  the  French  outposta, 
and  the  German  columns  were  allowed  to 
collect  in  force  behind  this  deoeptive  screen 
while  the  Emperw  and  his  Marshals  were 
dreaming  t^  a  march  without  an  obstacle 
into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  ruinous  n^lect  and  self- 
deception  tiecame  aoon  evident.  On  the 
4th  of  August  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prassia 
detached  a  part  of  bis  vast  am^  to  attack 
tlte  extreme  ri^t  of  the  whole^rench  line, 
this  movement  being  onlr  the  firak<stiep  of  a 
general  advance  across  the  French  frontier. 
llhe  PtUiCQ,  with  about  40,006  men,  fell 


upon  aaisgle  diviuon^  about.10,000  vUA 
lay  encamped  near  the  town  of  Wiess«t- 
bnrg,  surprised  it,  it  is  said,  when  at  break- 
fast, and  drove  it  back  in  a  state  of  conlEa- 
sion.  The  French,  rallying  on  the  Geiifc«ig;, 
made  a  gallant  lesiataoce  for  a  short  tijoft;. 
but  the  hill  hating  been  stormed  by  ths 
enemy,  they  were  nltimaitely  driven  id  vJtet 
rout  from  beyond  Wettsenbnig  on  tl«  nwd 
to  StzasbuEg.  The  first  success,  so  impottant 
in  war,  had  thus  been  decisively  .won ;  tfac 
trophicB  of  the  day  were  600.  priaonni,  a 
gun,  and  a  great  deal  of  matenal;  aadlbe 
advanced  guard  of  the  German  aimy  itmd 
in.  trinmpb  upon  the  soil  of  Fiance,  the  rigbl 
wing  of  the  French  forces  having, b«en 
already  thretUiCned  and  stmok,  and  Um  » 
ciet  of  their  want  of  preparation  harii^  betn 
disclosed  to  their  able  antagoniats, 
liie  affur  at  Wttssenbnrg  waa  only  Ibt 

Clode  of  werstions  of  &  more  sad(u 
d.  The  Stn  of  Augnat  was.sptat  .by:Ue 
Crown  Prince  in  brining  the.  Bwes.  .of  ihia 
troops  forward,  and  in  arraying  tbem  f«r  i 
formidable  attack  on  the  French  ,£oroes  it. 
his  immediate  front.  Therecuibe  nodOnbt 
that  in  making  these  dispositions  he  eiposed 
his  flank  to.  the  corps  of  DeFailly,  whisb, 
stationed  at  Bitsche,  beyond  the  VoBget, 
ought  to  have  combined  with  that  of  tloth^ 
hon,  and  Mien  on  the  right  o£  the  Pnkusi 
commands,  while,  as  yet,  his  cotomnawm 
not  closed  up,  and  bis  whole  line,  was  aoTn» 
what  out  of  order.  This  maveaaent,.:baiT- 
evfc,  was  not  executed  ;  the  wiint>«f  intelU- 
genoe  and  the  vacillation  which  chaiactu- 
laed  the  operations  of  the  French,  were  sgaiD 
too  painfully  etmsineuoas;  aad  though  Dt 
FaiUy  awt  one  division  through  the  JiilL 
passes  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  he  remais' 
ed  at  Bitsche  with  the  bulk  of  his  troopa, 
and  left  ManMahon  completely  isolated. 
Meanwhile  that  brave,  but  unfortunate  ckie^ 
made  preparations  to  reust  the  attack  of  tiie. 
Germans,  now  evidently  impending.  It  i> 
a  misoonoeption  to  suppose,  as  sooM  have 
done,  that  he  advanced  recklessly  against 
hia  foe  ;  what  he  did  was  to  tak«  and  ooca- 
py  a  defenuve  poution  on  the  flank,  ol  (hs 
Germans,  where  he  oould  hope  to  ^n  thea 
battle,  under  cirenmetanees  of  the  least  di»- 
advantf^^  and  D«  Failly,  if  he  wished)  cooM. 
come  to  his  aid ;  and  we  assert,  with  oonfir 
deuce,  that  this  strategy  waa  the  best  apea; 
to  the  Duke  of  Magenta.  The  matshsl  by 
the  evening  of  the  6th  bad  dnwn  iw  lua 
forces  along  the  deit  of  a  isage  whim  eix 
tends  from  Boiohiof eo  on  the  l^  by  W«eiAi 
to  Elsasshansen,  and  Marbronn  on  the  i^^- 
and  which,  with  the  strasfa  of  theSauerilli 
front,  and  with  broken  gronnd  .^tw^  tJw 
riaag  elopea,  f wmed  a  sbrongpontioD  agniiwt 
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bfa  eHetny.  MBoMabon's  object  evidently 
vem  to  com[)cl  the  Qenniuis  to  turn  against 
bin),  and  a«siul  him  as  they  changed  their 
ttijM;  he  would  tbns  divert  them  from  the 
rffiid  to  Stntsborg,  abd  engage  them  as  fa- 
vDUnd>l^  for  himself  as  possible ;  and  at  the 
ettbe  time,  he  as  it  were  summoned  the  corps 
of  De  PaiUy  to  join  his  rear,  while  he  kept 
cHMn  several  lines  of  retreat.  These  were 
ue  arrangements  of  an  ablo  comroandor; 
and  considering  that  MacMahon  had  not 
more  tlim  S0,000  men  in  hia  band,  his  dis- 
positioiia  certainly  give  proof  of  the'tactical 
skill  for  wbich  he  is  renowned.  On  the 
Dioniing  ct  the  etb,  the  Crown  Prince  ad- 
vsacsd  to  tbo  attack,  with  130,000  men,and 
not  lees  than  440  guns.  As  MacMabon  bad 
calcaUted,  tJie  change  of  front,  which  tbe 
Germans  were  compelled  to  make,  threw 
thek  UnA  fcv  some  time  '  into  confuaion ; 
uk)  the  French- repelled  for  several  hours 
»a6tiH<wbM  feeble  and  disunited  effort  against 
dieir  lefti  at«nd  near  Reicheofen.  Meantime 
tbe^FV^ch  centre  at  Woerth  had  been  en- 
sued ;  tfiere  too,  for  a  considerable  time, 
MaoMahon's  divisions  redsted  stouth-,  and 
even  f pr  a  momtnt  assumed  the  o^nsive. 
Bnt  ^oot  twoi  o'dock  the  huge  Grerman  line 
lutd.  come  np  on  all  sides  in  strength ;  and 
the  'Grown  Prince  prepared  to  turn-  the 
fVebcfa  win^  tit  both  sides,  combining  with 
this  snattaick  in  front — a  movement  justified 
by  bis  saperiority  in  force,  but  certainly  not 
witbdat'  haand.  MacMahon,  who,  at  this 
coiJjunctbre,  De  Failly  not  having  come  up, 
ongbt,  in  oar  judgment,  to  have  retreated, 
stmck  desperately  at  the  German  centre  at 
Woerth,  thinned  by  the  extension  of  its 
flhaks ;  but  the  French  onset  was  bravely  re- 
nted, and  indeed  it  eoQld  iiot  have  been 
sacceaafui  Ere  long  the  "formidable  out- 
flanking morcment  developed'itself,  and  bc- 
oitnei  dedsive  ;  and  from  Reichsafen  to  be- 
yand  Marbronn  tb«  dense  German  columns 
extended  threateningly,  and  overiapped  the 
whole  French  position.  Asndden  panic  fell 
on  MaoMahon^s  avny ;  its  right  and  centre 
gave  way;  and  it  wsa  soon  a  mass  of  dis- 
heartdoed  fu^tives,  broken  on  all  ndcs  into 
dteonitod  fragments.  Six  thousand  priso- 
ners and  thirty  guns  were  tbe  spoils  of  the 
viotoriotu  Qermans ;  and  for  some  time  the 
defeated  force  was  annihilated,  in  a  military 
paio^ot  view. 

'.It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Germans'  tac- 
tidit  ^mre  remarkable  for  ability  or  boldness 
daring  tbe  first  part  of  this  desperate  battle. 
Tbay  attacked  weakly,  anditt  divided  masses ; 
tHay  gave  MacMahon  more  than  one  chance ; 
and  'mth  their  imm«i»e  saperiority  of  nnm- 
ht)k  Idietr  viototT  ought  to  have  been  more 
dbcifltvfc    On  the  a&er  baud  the  Pretn^ 
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Marshal  showed  talent  in  his  original  dispo- 
sitions; he  rented  his  enemy  during  seve- 
ral hours,  and  at  one  time  placed  him  in' 
moch  danger ;  and  had  he  when  he  had  been 
assared  that  De  Fully'a  corps  was  not  com- 
ing up,  effected  a  rapid  and  confident  retreat, 
be  would  have  been  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion. MacMahon,  however,  held  his  ground 
too  long ;  and  when  tbe  Crown  Prince,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  bad  awertained  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  in  strensth,  displayed  consuju- 
m^  energy  and  skill,  had  advanced  on 
Reichsofen  and  Marbronn,  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  French  line  should  give  way 
and  be  totally  defeated.  As  regards  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  opposing  armies,  the  Germfma,' 
cautious  and  slow  at  first,  became  at  last  seff- 
reliastandbold;  the  fVenchfonght  long  with 
'  consummate  bravery,' — we  qnote  the  Ger- 
man official  report—but  they  broke  up  hasti- 
ly under  the  stress  of  disaster — a  fault  al- 
most anational  characteristic.  Tbe  strategic 
consequences  of  the  battle  were  in  the  high- 
eatdegree  important  The  whole  right  wing 
of  the  French  army,  overpowered  by  im- 
mensely Eoperior  forces,  was  driven  in  and  ■ 
almost  destroyed ;  it  bad  no  chance  but  tore- > 
treat  behind  the  Vosges,  too  fortunate  if  it^ 
coold  make  its  escape ;  Alsace  was  thrown 
open  to  the  enemy,  and  an  avenue  into  the 
heart  of  France  Itdd  bare.  This  result  was 
io  some  measure  due  to  the  criminal  negli- 
gence of  De  Fully,  who,  if  he  had  chosen, ' 
might  have  joined  MacMabon,  and  whose 
corps  might  have  changed  the  fat«  of  tbe 
day ;  but  it  was  also  caused  by  the  bad  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  French  line  upon 
the  position,  which  at  no  point  was  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  offer  a  firm  and  certain  re- 
sistance. This,  indeed,  was  made  evident, 
at  the  same  time,  at  another  part  of  the  the- 
atre of  operations.  While  the  Crown  Prince 
waa  attacking  MacMahon,  a  German  division 
of  the  Rrst  Army  crossed  the  Saar  and  ad- 
vanced to  Saarbrtlck,  where  a  few  days  bo- 
fore  the  corps  of  Frossard  had  made  a  de- 
monstration on  the  frontier,  in  order,  it  has 
been  sapposod,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  The  French  were  com- 
pletely surprised  ;  but,  pressing  hastily  for- 
ward, they  advanced  to  repulse  the  audacious 
foe,  who  with  great  boldness  resisted  steadily 
for  some  time.  Meanwhile  another  German 
division  had  come  to  tbe  aid  of  their  com- 
rades; and  aeinflg  promptly  the  cover  of 
woods  which  overlapped  tbe  right  of  the 
FVench,  they  wasted  it  away  with  a  destruc- 
tive fire ;  and  farther  supporta  having  come 
up,  the  Germans  stormed  with  heroic  valour 
a  line  of  heights  called  the  Spicheren  bills, 
which  farmed  tbe  front  of  the  French  pou- 
tion.    TTie  wtoleFrench  line  had  begim  t« 
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give  vsy;  and  aa  additioTiiJ  mass  of  foet 
appearing  on  their  eitreme  luft,  aiwi  having 
ODtflsnkal  it,  they  retreated  in  precipitate 
haste,  leaving  a  considerable  nuraberof  gnus 
and  prison  en. 

The  two  engagements  of  the  eth  of  Ao- 
^iBt,  sstned  respectively  those  of  Woerth 
and  Porbacb,  were  frai^ibl  irith  results  of 
great  moment.  It  nas  not  only  that  the 
renowned  French  army  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tiret  in  the  world  had  suffer- 
ed a  doable  crushing  defeat,  in  one  instance 
of  a  dhihouoanibla  kind ;  not  only  tliat  it 
had  lost  its  prestif^e  and  given  proof  of  want 
of  steadiness,  oi  indiscipline,  and  of  disor- 
ganization; the  inva«on  of  Germany  was 
aow  iinpoesible;  the  South  bad  been  united 
to  the  North  by  the  pledge  of  common  mili' 
tary  sncoess ;  and  there  waa  nothing  to  avert 
the  victorious  prc^ess  of  the  Oennan  masses 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  situation,  in  fact, 
liad  been  suddenly  changed;  and  Enrope, 
whidi  up  to  that  moment  had  been  expecting 
aPVen^  advaBce,  was  nowtowitneee  the  ca- 
lamitous recoil  of  the  Imperial  foifces  at  all 
points,  attended  with  ever  inoreauag  disas- 
ters. Tite  right  wing  of  the  French  annv, 
well-nigh  cut  off  and  dcetroyed  at  Woerth, 
was  driven  in  rout  ont  of  Alsace  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Strasbnig  to  its  fate ;  and 
it  would-be  too  fortunate  if  it  conid  rally  at 
Ch&lons,  drawing  to  it  the  oorps  of  De  Faill' 
andDouay.  The  right  centre,  broken  throi^ 
Bt  Forbach,  was  fdroed  backward  upon 
Metz ;  and  the  centre  and  left,  involved  in 
its  ddeat,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
same  direction.  Meanwhile  the  Germans 
ably  directed,  and  collected  in  overwhelming 
sttengtb,  poured  into  Franco  in  the  suaces- 
sive  waves  of  an  invasion  that  nothing  could 
resist  The  Crown  Prince's  army,  in  com- 
munication with  the  Second  by  a  cordon  of 
cavalry  sent  through  the  Vosges,  detached 
a  part  of  its  force  to  besiege  Strasbnrg,  and 
with  its  remuning  divisions  ponred  forward 
tbrongli  Lower  Alsace  in  pursuit  of  Mac- 
Mahon.  The  Second  Army  advancing  from 
the  Rhineland,  swept  across  the  Saar  in  im- 
mense forces,  and  passed  bto  the  north  of 
Lorraine,  driving  before  it  the  feeUe  French 
corps  now  seeking  a  refuge  under  the  guns 
of  Mctz.  Meanwhile,  the  llitrd  Army  made 
a  parallel  movement;  and,  uniting  with  the 
right  of  the  Second,  marched  rapidly  in  over- 
wfaelming  front  on  Metz,  already  threatening 
with  its  right  wing  to  overlap  and  surround 
the  great  fortress.  By  the  1  Wb  August, 
800,000  Germans  with  large  reserves  in  their 
immediate  rear  had  made  good  their  way  into 
France,  and  from  Strasbnrg  to  Hiionrille 
and  thence  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine,  were 
taking  military  possession  of  the  counti7  and 


menacing  with  ruin  tbe  enemy  in   tiK^v 
path. 

During  thb  miglity  advance  of  th»  Gm- 
mans,  the  Rtrat^copemtiou^of  tbe  FrBMV 
part  owing  to  the  bad  disposition  of  tMi 
forces  for  combined  movements,  and  in  psA' 
to  tbe  weakness  of  their  commanders,  kad 
been  characterised  by  much  indeoisici 
MacMabon,  indeed,  had  effected  his  retTMt 
fhim  tbe  field  of  Woerth  with  the  wrwi  of 
his  troope,  and  escaped  safely  throngb  tbs 
Voeges  passes;  and  though  his  oorpsirat 
almost  ruined,  he  had  ehown  some  ablRt^ 
in  getting  aWay,  for  he  ought  to  have  btm 
destroyed  by  tha  Qennuis.  In  fad;  th 
pursuit  of  the  Orown  Prince  had  Uol  ben 
marked  by  energy  or  speed,  whatavitr  intis- 
criminate  flatterere  may  urge;  his  oWn  ic 
ports  more  than  once  refer  to  the  comp«» 
tive  sbukness  of  his  cavdrr  or  at  teostto  iktn 
extreme  caution.  De  Failly,  too,  tfaoo^btbt 
disaster  at  Woerth  must  be  laid  to  »  g«M 
extent  to  his  charge,  had  been  prompt'^ 
breaking  Tip  from  Bitsobe,  and  he  bod  SW- 
ceeded  in  approaching  MaeSbhon  willMtf 
being  caught  by  the  enemy;  his  esMp*, 
however,  being  in  a  grettt  measure  due  tout 
renstance  made  by  the  fortress  of  Bltstlit, 
which  retarded  the  mwcb  of  one  of  tte 
Crown  Prince's  columns.  The  broken  r^t*[ 
the  BVencb  army,  though  its  losses  had  be« 
terrible,  and  its  morale  was  destroyed,  wwi,  a 
a  word,  making  good  its  way  to  Chftloin; 
and,  as  the  coi^  of  Don^  wHs  morrins  t<>- 
wards  it,  and  as  tbe  whole  maes  was  MMt 
to  concentrate,  we  cannot  find  fault  *'tA 
these  arrangements.  But  in  the  romslnit^ 
part  of  Hie  theatre  of  war  tbe  Frencfa  di^ 
sitiona  revealed  nothing  bnt  feeblea^  ts- 
cillation,  and  want  of  forethought.  He 
instant  Woerth  and  Forbaoh  were  fos^ 
and  the  right  and  right  centre  of  the  Fnmch 
werefoTcefl  back  on  eitfaersideof  the  Votgei, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  whole  FteDch 
army  ought  to  have  retreated  in  a  panl)«l 
line;  and  it  ought  cwtainly  to  have  retind 
on  ChAlons,  hanng  thrown  a  strong  garTi»6>i 
into  Metz,  for  it  was  at  Cflilons  only  that  it 
could  hope  to  rennite,  and  when  there  it 
wonld  be  in  a  poution  to  save  Fmie  and  de- 
fend the  interior  on  tbe  well-known  Hues  d 
tbe  Mame  and  Seine.  To  eflect  this  would 
not  have  been  easy,  for  the  disteminaud 
state  of  the  corps  on  the  frontier  from 
ThionviUe  to  Forbaoh  and  thence  baokwaiil 
to  MetE  exposed  them  whatever  mores  thq' 
attempted  ;  but  this  was  what  ought  to-  have 
been  done,  and  the  attempt  wonld  havaprs- 
bably  succeeded.  Instead  of  this  the  tmW 
tnnate  emperor  drew  in  his  left  and  catR 
on  the  med — and  when  be  had  coBedted 
these  behind  the  river,'he  h^t«d  fire  M'tb 
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d»y«  at  Mets,  nocertun  erideDtly  wliatto  do 
next,  and  hewtating,  while  there  was  time  to 
fftH.kackon  ChMoni.  The  retuon  of  this 
slMnge  and  fatal  isah,  thn»igh  which  the 
Wftint  body  oi  the  Franeh'  army  waa  exposed 
teiKh^  fiat  o'i'  and  destroyed,  remains  osyet 
U>n)b^  e^tplatnod ;  it  was  probably  owing'  to 
yneillfitiOB  aad'  to  the  dread  of  terrifying 
Fftns.by[llis>  news  of  a  geBCctl  rctrognule 
mov^meat  Whiie  the  bn!t  of  the  Army  of 
tbfa  Rhine  Was  being  detained  in  oatsp  around 
Mete,  ecmpletely  separated  frcsn  its  eapports 
i»i  Champagne,  the  Gennan  srmiea  advanced 
tothe  Modejie ;  and  ifhile  a  part  of  the  FinA 
add  Second  Anoiea  wereuMwed  close  to  the 
KTMt  fortress  a  considerable  detachment  was 
ua»Wnrforwu^,  to  aenaca  and  fall  on  the 
French  line  of  retreat  shonld  aa  attempt  be 
nmdO'toxBtlro  on  Ch&lona 
ii  iTheTesnltaof.tbeEeBbategiaaaTMtgwn^ita, 
Hi  diSevent  in  abihty  and  foretlionght,  were 
der«loped  eoe  long  with  great  distjnotcess. 
Q^  the  14th  of  Au^st  one  detachment  of 
tbi^  CieDah  army,  with  the  Emperor  at  its 
}ioaSil\eftUeta  tutt]  creased  to  tbe  left  bank 
pCiithe  MooeUe;  and  this  nhimatoly  reached 
dhfiUns,  where  itefieeted  ita  janction witli 
AUaMsbm  The-  rsmahdug  corps  endeaT- 
Mred  io  b«jgin  their  retrc^iade  movement 
tfc^Huns  day,  but  bHSfi^  on  the  eastern  ade 
ME  thelortrosB,  and  thiNr  great  nnmbera  im^ 
^din^  their  maioh,  tltey  w«:e  attacked  by 
Jwo  corps-of  the  Germans,  whose  vigotoas 
-oaset'  faeilid  t^m  in  che<^  The  eombat 
iaeUd  theiwbole  day ;  aad  each  ude  claimed 
A»harB..iroa  the  victory  ;  bat  the  real  issae 
■raaiA'favour  of  the  Oennuw,  who  detained 
4fa^  anliigdniBta  roaod  MeU,  while  their 
«vit^  troops. ware  being  pushed  forward  to 
occupy- the  FVeaoh  iline  o£  retreat  Next 
day,  the  15th,  the  wboiaFreneh  armyb^an 
to  defile  to  the  left  hank  of  theMoseUe;  but 
it  marched  'only  ten  or  twelve  tdtlea  oa  the 
:tffo  roads  to  Verdtm  and  Etain,  tJie  arenuea 
•by  whiab  it  w«uld  roach  Chalons;  and  it 
ibivonookod  ab  Mars  La  Tour  and  Doncourt, 
rfltiU,  as  it  proved,  no4  far  from  ita  enemy. 
The  causes  of  this  dieatirons  delay,  franght 
<wiA  coneequencea  of  a  raiaoas  kind,  remain 
yet  to  be  explamad;  much  was  donbtless 
jdoe  to  the  extreme  diflScnlty  of  moFini  ooj- 
;iUnnB  <d  great  length  and  ebe,  eDcamDered 
wittt  baggage  and  other  impadimeota ;  and 
it  is  irat  improbable  that  a  desire  to  avoid 
!tlte.  f^peaianoe  of  a  hasty  retreat  may  have 
-Jkad  inflaraceoQ  the  French  commanders. 
'It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  greater  dis- 
■taijoe  shoold  have  been  accomplished  by 
-the:  retiring  force;  it  was  of  vital  import- 
;im«*  to.gstolearat-onee.of  thefoeaeath- 
/M»^on  tbeflan^andrean;  and  BlaiBbal Ba- 
/Ui^.whd  by  this  time  '«4itB£Dly,:had>.been 


invested  with  the  enprecBe  command,  nn- 
questionably  committed  a  grave  error  in 
not  baring  pressed  forward  the  movement. 
The  nest  day  it  was  too  late  ;  wid  the  Oer- 
mans  found  themselTes  in  a  position  to  achieve 
saocessi  wblc^it  isqaite  clearfrom  theirown 
despatches,  they  never  expected.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  retreating  French 
were  attached  on  the  Verdun  road  by  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  'of  a  German  corps, 
which  aontinoed  for  some  hours  to  bold  them 
in  check ;  aad  aid  having  come  to  the  assail- 
ant^ a  sanguinary  battle  raged  at  Mars  La 
ToDT,  one  side  endesronring  toout  its  way 
throngh,  the  othei  atnaggling  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage. Thronghout  the  day  fresh  enpttoTts 
thrown  forwud  jadioionaly  on  the'&nks  ^ 
the  French,  gave  terrible  effect  to  the  Ger> 
man  attacks;  and  their  enemy^  bound  to  a 
UB^e  road,  and  in  their  extended  oohmma 
fa^ly  exposed,  was  compelled  to  flght  at  a 
great  disadvantages  The  French,' however, 
fooght  deq>erately,  aware  of  the  ImportaDce 
of  tlta  issae;  and  it  is  posnble  that  they 
would  hare  restated  snocessftiJIy,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  brilliant  charge  of  a  laree  mass  of 
cavalry  towaids  the  evening,  which  forced 
them  back  a  considerable  distance.  Mea»- 
while,  a  simnltaneons  attack  had  been  made 
oa  the  Etain  road,  and  though  the  French 
struggled  with  great  course,  this  too  nlti- 
mstely  proved  suoceBsfnL  The  whole  French 
army  about  nightfall  withdrew  snllenly  to- 
wards UetK,  having  fnkd  to  make- its  retreat 
good,  and  the  Germans,  closing  on  its  com- 
mnnications,  already  stood  on  its  way  to 
ChSlona 

Driven  thus  to  bay  nnder  the  gnns  <^ 
Meto,  Baxaine  resolved  to  concentrate  bis 
forces  in  order  to  ^ht  a  deeirive  battle. 
He  had  prol«Uy  180,000  men  in  hand,  with 
from  400  to  600  guns,  the  flower  and  stret^th 
of  the  Frsioh  army ;  and  his  plan  was  to 
choose  a  defenrive  position  wlvre  he  eould 
reset  the  oneknght  of  the  Germans,  and, 
having  repnlsed  it,  oonid  break  throOG^ 
their  lines,  and  ret  off  with  the  mass  of  Ms 
troops.  With  this  object  he  drew  up  his 
men  along  the  summit  of  a  range  of  npfands, 
extending  from  Oravelotte  before  hietz,  to 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  Privat  La  Montane, 
and  which,  broken  by  streams  and  difficult 
ground,  and  with  woods,  villages,  and  thick- 
eta  in  front,  ofiered  a  strong  barrier  to  an 
attacking  en«ny.  "Hie  French  left  rested 
on  Gtavetotte,  the  eentre  on  Vionville  and 
Amanvilliers,  and  the  right  stretched  away 
to  Donconrt  and  Janmont,  the  whole  line 
thus  holding  the  roads  which  debouohe' to 
Verduny  Etain,  and  Sedan,  protected  by  oa- 
tinal  and  artLBoial  obstacles.  Thiawtts  a 
I  pontion  of  the  itroBgeat  kind^  considered 
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as  a  achome  i^  defence,  for  it  exposed  the 
aaBftilaiitB  at  most  points,  and  especially  at 
that  of  QrsTelotte,  to  a  terrible  fire  at  great 
(Usadvantage ;  bat,  as  Uie  resalt  showed,  it 
was  deScieot  in  this,  that  it  gave  no  oppor- 
tUEiitj'  for  a  coaater  attack,  aud  it  enabled 
the  Germans  to  draw  roond  from  all  sides 
on  the  enemy  before  them.  Hie  17th  wa« 
fipeat  by  each  army  fa  preparing  for  a  deci- 
sive engaeement  Tlie  Gennau  commanders 
by  this  time  had  340,000  men,  with  from 
700  to  800  gmis,  and  &By  resolved  to  attack 
according  to  a.  plan,  which,  if  perilons  in 
some  degree,  was  justified  by  their  superior 
nnmbers,  and  promised  great  and  remarkaUe 
success.  While  the  right  of  the  Grennans 
was  to  restrain  the  French  left,  their  centre 
and  left  were  to  march  across  the  whole 
front  of  Basaine's  position,  and  having  over- 
whelmed his  right  wing,  tbe  weakest  point 
fa  hia  defeoeive  Ifaes,  they  were  to  converge 
fawards  apon  the  French  and  force  them 
h»ck  fa  retreat  on  Meti.  On  the  monung 
of  tJie  18lh,  three  German  corps  b^an  to 
engage  the  fVench  at  Gravelotte,  while  at 
the  same  tfaie,  five  and  a  half  corps  moved 
towards  Yionville  and  Frivat  I^  Montagne, 
in  order  to  execute  the  great  tnmfag  move- 
ment which  was  to  lead  to  the  expe<^ed  vic- 
tory. The  French,  immoveable  m  their 
poaitiona,  were  compelled  to  await  the  cir- 
cling attack  which  threatened  to  stifle  and 
hem  them  in  ;  anlike  Napoleon  I.  at  Aoater- 
litz,  Bazfune  had  not  secured  the  means  of 
striking  his  enemy  as  he  swept  round  on 
him.  Towards  tite  afternoon,  die  Pnunan 
guards  had  outflanked'  the  right  of  the  Mar- 
shal  ;  soon  afterwards,  his  centre  was  fierce- 
ly asa^ed,  and  by  d^jreea  the  great  German 
line  advanced  snakelike  to  encompass  its  foe. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  German  right  to 
strike  fiercely  at  Qravelotte ;  and  bere  a 
battle  of  the  most  desperate  kind  raged  until 
nightfall  foiv  several  hours,  the  French  cer- 
tamly  having  the  advantage,  and  destroying 
the  Germans  with  frightful  carnage.  Bet 
gradnally  the  German  plan  was  wo^ed  out ; 
Uie  German  masses  converging  on  all  sides 
forced  the  French  backward  from  point  to 
pMut ;  and  at  last  the  whole  line  of  defence 
gave  way,  and  retreatfag,  slowly  fell  back 
on  Metz,  having  lost  the  real  object  of  the 
battle. 

It -is  not  improbable  that,  m  this  conflict, 
the  losses  of  the  Gennans  exceeded  those  of 
the  French.  At  Gravelotte  the  c(»pe  com- 
manded by  Steinmeta  was  repeatedly  driven 
back  with  terrific  slaughter,  and  at  other 

{>oints  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  were  cruel- 
y  thinned  by  a  deetructive  fire.  But  if  in  a 
tactical  point  of  view  the  battie  was  hardly 
a  German  viotory,  and  if  the  resistance  vf 
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Baraine  with  an  inferior  force  was  hoaouB- 
ble  to  him,  the  strategic  results  wne  gnat 
and  deciuve.  The  GermiuiB  had  sow  ob- 
tafaed  possession  of  the  entire  line  of  :tiie 
MarshaTs  retreat ;  they  barred  the  way  to 
Chftlona  completely,  and  ho  had  been  fsictd 
back  with  nis  army  on-  Metz,  wheie,  \w 
communications  with  Franoe  befag  eut  o^. 
he  would  be  nltimately  eompelled  to  suitea- 
der.  Unless  he  conld  again  begin  the  cm- 
test  and  pierce  through  the  enc&cling  foes, 
no  prospect  awiuted  him  bat  to  resut  ud^ 
famfae  dashed  the  ew<H^l  from  his  grasp,  and 
made  the  army  of  the  Bhine  captive-— so 
rainou!)  had  been  the  disaetrons  getteralalnp 
which  had  dctafaed  it  m  isolation  at  Meti, 
and  had  allowed  its  enemies  to  gamier  rMiiid 
it  instead  of  Meeting  a  speedy  reitreat  1 

Leaving  Baxaine  in  this  pmlous  strait,  ve 
moBt  DOW  tarn  to  another  part  of  the  tiiaa- 
tre,  where  folly,  rasbneas,  and  abore  aU  ths 
eiigenoiee  of  me  political  situation,  vere4i> 
complete  the  work  of  irresolute  weakoeai  ■ 
contributing  to  the  rum  of  Fcance.  Aboat 
the  16th  or  17th  of  August  MacMafaon  had. 
made  good  hia  way  to  Chalons  vrilh  the 
wreck  of  hia  corps  defeated  at  Woerth,  and 
he  was  rejoined  in  a  day  or  two  by  De  Fail-i 
ly,  who  had  contrived  to  eindetfac  poiami^ 
Germans — a  retreat  which  proves  tbatthe' 
Crown  Prince  had  moved  slowly  and  with. 
much  caution,  and  had  not  made  the  most 
of  his  brilliant  victory.  About  the  19th:of 
August  the  coipe  of  Douay,  marched  hai^ 
from  Belf ort,  airived  at  Ch&lons ;  this  ba&j, . 
at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Woerth,  having' 
property  retired  to  the  great  strategic  pwnt 
which  nature  and  history  have  alike  ma^ed 
out  as  the  position  where  the  defence  of' 
France  ebomd  be  andertaken  in  front  of 
Paris.  Next  day,  the  20th,  about  70,000 
men,  with  more  than  100  guns,  came  ap 
hastily  froifi  the  French  capiU,  the  Govern- 
ment undra  Count  Faiikao  having  certunly 
made  energetic  efl(»ts  to  reorganise  aad  re- 
cruit the  army ;  and  thus  MacMabon,  bv 
the  21st,  had  probably  about  150,000  men, 
with  from  400  to  600  guns,  under  hb  ordera 
at  the  great  camp  at  ChJlloo&  When  we 
recollect  what  N^oleon  L  accon^iliahed  on 
thia  very  ground — the  memorable  Hues  of 
the  Hame  and  Seine— with  a  force  greatiy 
inferior  fa  numbers,  againat  mora  than' 
800,000  Qermans,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat 
a  great  oommander  would  have  made  such . 
an  use  of  thia  army  that  he  would  long  have ' 
kept  the  invaders  back,  and  possibly  chang- 
ed the  whole  situation.  But  alsility  and 
caution  were  especially  rcfjuisite,  for  the. 
troops  now  under  Mac&fahon'a  orders  were 
m  fact  raw  or  demoralised  soldiers;  aiid 
plain  common  seise  ought  to  have  siggti^ted 
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tiwfe't^y^  were  not  fit  for  operations  that  de- 
nuaded  speed,  or  that  ooold  hnag  them  in 
oantavt  with  a  superior  enemy. 
.-J^t  tha  eriticsl  moment  a  plan  was  form- 
ed; lli»Te^DnubiIity  for  which  is  unknown, 
tW-whioh  led  to  the  greatest  of  military 
£fl^steg&.  Conaideraig  the  state  of  HbcM»- 
tvWsjforces,  there. oan  he  no  donbt  that  his 
[HopBF  course  :vas  to  delay  his  enemies  as 
tiw  adv&nced  on  GhuIonB,  to  endeavour  to 
daMnd.the  Mams  end  the  Seine,  and,  re- 
tteaiiag  slowly,  to  fall  back  nntil  he  had 
riaofaed  a  position  at  vhich  he  would  be  in 
the  fiaok  <^  the  Gennans  as  they  approaebod 
Bforis.  A  great  general,  operating  in  Uus 
icay,!^onld  hare  retarded  the  foe  for  weeks, 
i^Mild  certaioly  have  inflicted  mnch .  injury 
on  him;  .and  wails  he  inured  bis  own  koops 
ta  WB,  would  .assuredly  haiw  kept  hie  anny 
intacb  in.  order  to  make  a  stand  for  the  capi- 
tal^tblfefertificaltions  of  which,  with  a  force 
bdove  them,  woold  peritape  have  changed 
tka  issoe  of  the  cempaigD.  It  is  true  ttiat 
dieoetcategy  would  have  been  an  apparent 
abandonoieot  of  Buaine;  but  this  really 
m^iinevitaUttL  Bazaine,  as  the  event  prov- 
e^nraa.not  in  need  of.  immediate  relief  ; 
ahiit  tip,  Bs  he  was,  inactive  at  Metz,  he  still 
dctsancd  an  immense  maaa  of  Germans  aronnd 
the' .great  fortress ;  and  in  any  eose,  as  afbirs 
DOW 'Stood,  the  first  consideration  ought  to 
hJHTB.beea  the  aecority  of  the  last  jurmy  of 
li^nte;  had  a  settled  purpose  to  defend  the 
c^BtoL^  H*d  Wellington  been. in  MacMa- 
hcnfa  pJace,  we  are  convinced  titat  tLese 
wpold.  have  been:  his  tactics;  and  we  feel 
certain  that  he  would  have  sucaeedcd,  it  not 
in  defeating  the  OennasB  in  the  field,  at 
least  in  greatly  reducing  th^  ettengih,  in 
pteserriDg  PaEts  from  real  danger,  and  in 
sanng  his  forces  for  an  eSoit  to  be  under- 
taken when  his  raw  troops  were  retadered 
mocB  equal  to  their  antagonists.  Instead  of 
a  ladonal  operation  like  this,  a  resolve  was 
made  ai.the  Fnnoh  head-quarters  which  can 
oiriy  be  described  as  insanely  rash.  It  was 
determined  to  relieve  Baa^e  with  UacMa- 
hen'tweak  and  nndisdplined  army ;  and  the 
nunmar  in  which  this  was  to  be  done  was 
UMBked  by  tbooghtless  and  strange  preeomp- 
tiaa.  The  French  tcoops  were  to  leave  Cha- 
lons, and  moving  northwards  to  Rbeims  and 
Bethel,  were  to  strike  from  that  place  across 
tba^Aigonnes,  to  pass  the  Mense  and  attain 
Uontm^y,  and  descending  tlksnoe  upon 
ThJonvllle,  were  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Gqnnans  at  Metz,  to  eztricat«  Baeaine,  and 
in  conjanctioa  with  him,  to  annihilate  the 
aatdonded  enemy  by  su  attack  worthy  of 
thefifst  K^ioleoui  By  dib  operation  Mac- 
MabonVarmr  was  to  ^p Tonnd  the  flank  of 
tUaChinni  £nnce,  kitown  -to  be  advancing 
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from  Mancy  on  Cbllons  ;  it  would  probably 
attiun  the  northern  bontier  before  its  desti- 
nation could  be  asMrtained ;  and  if  it  ever 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Met2  and 
came  ioto  communication  with  Bazaine,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  insolent  invaders, 
and  what  the  triumphant  issue  of  a  campaign 
begun  under  ill-omened  auspices ! 

Whether  the  pamphlet  recently  publiahed 
at  Brussels  be  the  work  of  Napoleon  III.  or 
not,  it  is  now  clear  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  not  &B  real  author  of  tbia  strategy'  A 
glancc'st  the  map  will  clearly  show  that  it 
exposed  the  French  army  to  niitioue  disaster, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  was  inspired 
by  tiie  Oovemmeut  of  the  Regency  at  Paris, 
ilUnformed  as  to  the  real  situation,  and 
fearful  lest  a  retrograde  movement  ^uld 
cause  the  sudden  fail  of  the  Empire.  And 
what  was  the  projected  operation,  which  it 
was  assumed  was  proposed  by  an  eminent 
French  Marshal,  who,  we  may  suppose,  knew 
the  art  of  war,  and  certainly  had  very  great 
esperienee  !  It  was  simply  to  make  an  im- 
mense flank  march  with  a  weak  and  tho- 
roughly untrained  army,  wi^in  fnU  reao^  of 
an  enemy  twice  as  strong,  who  would  be  able 
to  arrest  the  movement,  and  to  faU  on  hie 
adversary  in  overwhelming  force ;  and  it 
was  to  do  this. along  a  line  on  which  a  defeat 
would  probably  entail  destmctiiHi,  or  a  sur- 
render upon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  MacMahon  might  expect  to  ' 
cross  the  Meuse  bef<»«  he  would  be  inter- 
cepted, still  it  was  alt  but  certain  that  the 
German  armies,  which  assuredly  vould  turn. 
northward  at  onoe,  would  come  up  tntlvliitn 
between  the  Meuse  and  ThionviUe ;  and  if 
he  were  caught,  what  chatKe  had  he  of.eon- 
tending  against  the  enormous  forces  which, 
in  that  event,  would  be  directed  against  him  ! 
A  crushing  defeat  was  to  be  expected,  and 
if  he .  were  defeated  would  not  his  army, 
hemmed  in  along  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
extending  from  the  nortbem  Argmnes  to 
Lorrune,  be  either  utterly  broken  to  frag- 
ments or  forced  helplessly  to  lay  down  its 
aims!  And  it  was  for  a  reckless  scheme 
such  as  this — one  in  which  success  was 
hardly  conceivable,  and  of  which  min  would 
be  the  natural  resnltc^Hiat  the  rational  and 
legitimate  course  ai  retreating  Irasurely  and 
defending  Paris  from  point  to  point,  was  to 
be  abuidoned  !  The  correspondence  recent- 
ly published  shows  that  this  plan  did  not 
originate  with  MacMahon  ;  and  that  it  was 
adopted  must  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity 
felt  at  the  Tuileriea  of  avoiding  a  retrograd* 
movement  in  the  interest  of  the  tottining 
Empire.  MacMahon,  howerer,  did  oonaeot 
to  It;  and  for  this  be  most  be  held  re^ 
Beyond  all  doubt  he  ou^  to . 
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have  rejected  a  project,  fraught  'vlAi  calamity 
to  liis  countiy,  at  the  risk  evea  of  resiguing 
his  comtuana  ;  had  he  done  so,  the  position 
of  France  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  and  his  own  reputation 
would  not  have  suffered  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  dire  catastrophe.  Making 
every  allowance  for  hia  difficult  situation,  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  want  of  resolution, 
thousb  sheer  ignorance  and  incapacity  did 
not  lead  him  to  make  the  greatest  of  blun- 
ders ever  made  perhaps  by  a  commander-in- 
chief. 

Our  space  preludes  us  from  descrihiug  at 
length  the  Beries  of  great  events  that  ensued. 
On  the  22Dd  of  August  MacMahon's  army, 
already  ^vias  melancholy  proofs  of  weak- 
ness, iudiscipTiae,  and  insubordinaUon,  had 
reached  Gheims  from  ^e  camp  of  GhSjons ; 
and  on  the  23rd  it  was  on  its  way  to  Ke- 
thel.  The  march  of  the  columns  was  extreme- 
ly sluggish,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  or- 
Cisation  of  the  troops,  and  eye-witnesses 
B  recorded  that  the  unfortunate  marshal 
tras  even  now  evidently  dispirited  and  anii- 
ousrf  Bethel  was  not  passed  until  the  26th ; 
and  as  the  movement  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Argmues  was  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
pos^ble,  MacMahon  divided  his  army  into 
three  parts  ;  one  to  go  northward,  by  railway 
to  M^zieres,  and  the  other  two  to  advance 
easterly  by  Youziers  and  Nouart,  and  Le 
Chfine  and  Stonne.  The  Emperor  and  bis 
ill-fated  child  attended  mournfully  the  doom- . 
ed  army,  but  if  we  are  to  credit  newspaper 
reports,  Napoleon  IIL  still  felt  confident  that 
he  was  marching  to  assured  victory.  Though 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  manhal  were 
evidently  made  with  a  view  to  speed,  the 
movement  of  his  columns  was  exceedingly 
stow,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  iuefScient 
state,  and  also  probably  to  commissariat  da- 
fecls ;  and  even  by  the  morning  of  the  29th 
they  had  only  attained  Nouart  and  Stonne) 
that  is,  they  were  still  a  day's  march  from  the 
Meuse,  which  they  ought  to  have  found  on 
the  28th.  These  delays  aggravating  the  in- 
herent perils  of  a  atrat^ic  plan  essentially 
vicious,  were  sure  to  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  and  wMle  MacMahon  had  been  go- 
ing northwards  the  Glerman  commanders  had 
been  preparing  the  means  of  utterly  over- 
wbelminghim.  On  the  19th  and  20th of  Au- 
guflt,  after  fiazalne  had  been  shut  up  in  Metz, 
a  fourth  German  army  had  been  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Frinceof 
Saxony,  to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Fruasia,  and  it  had  been  moved 
by  Yerdun,  on  St.  Menehould,  tobeinreadi- 
itess  for  any  event  Meanwhile  the  third  Ger- 
m:an  army,  after  passing  Nancy,  had  advanced 
on  the  great  road  to  Paris  to  L^y  and  Bar 


le  Due,  iU  light  cavalry,  tha  weU-knows  Vh 
lana,  having  scoured  the  whole  coimtiy  to 
beyond  Chfklons.  By  the  24th  the  Cn>fii 
Prince  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  rejcHnedhj! 
the  king  from  Metz,  had  hishe^d-quart^Ht 
Sar  Ic  Due,  and  vben  there  the  newa,>inj|r. 
ed  that  MacMahon  had  broken  up  frop„t|)|i 
camp,  and  was  aiming  northward  tawaii 
M^Ei^rea  and  Bethel  The  filsii  of  t^ 
French  was  immediately  perceived  by  41)1 
eminent  strat^st  who  in  tW  campsi^  W 
been  the  genius  of  the  German  armiei,  aoi 
be  proceeded  to  defeat  it,  and  enture  vietoif. 
Ordeis  were  at  once  issued  to  the  Cion 
Prince  of  Saxony  to  move  northerly,  towvdi 
the  Meuse,  and  intercept  the  heads  of  )im- 
Mahon's  columns ;  while  the  third  Gwnn 
army,  under  the  Prussian  Prince,  was  to  id- 
vance  rapidly  iu  the  same  direction,  and  iiH 
on  the  French  flank  and  rear.  By  .t|iB  ^ 
the  huge  German  array,  nmnbeijqg  p.^ 
2SO,000  men,  with  from  700  to  800  gp^ 
was  marching  forward  in  daoae.  mtHMa  K 
overwhelm  the  much  weaker  force  that  ip^ 
cautiously  presented  its  fianks  to  it,  and  that 
soon  wonld  be  within  it&ionnidable  rufh.  • 
By  the  seth  and  2Sth  of  August  thegUB| 
b^an  to  be  gradually  developed.  The  tm- 
guard  of  the  Tenth  German  Army,  harii^ 
passed  Yerdun  and  reached  the  M^ise,.iip^ 
pears  to  have  crossed  the  river  at  Steiiay,sDd 
it  struck  one  of  MacMahon's  colum.ns  aboiil 
Bnzancy  and  again  at  Nouart  Meaavbi!« 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prinoe  of  Pniui> 
advanoinK  by  Clermont,  Grand  Pri,  wA 
Suippes,nad  closed  on  the  flank  and  nvM 
the  Marshal  and  had  made  it  certua  that  it 
would  be  overtaken.  Headed  thus,  as  ^ 
approached  the  Meuse,  and  threatened  intiil 
a  destructive  attack,  which,  if  succeetM 
would  prove  ruinous,  the  French  were  coib- 

Eelled  to  diverge  northwards,  and  MacUi- 
on  endeavour^  to  make  bis  escape  thoagb 
his  case  was  already  well-nigh  despenUj 
Drawing  one  of  his  columns  towards  the  otiuit, 
and  leaving  a  strong  rear-^uard  at  Beanmoot, 
with  orders  to  make  a  determined  resirtsaM^ 
he  sought  to  concentrate  his  remuoingfiime^ 
and  having  passed  the  Meuse  between  Se^ 
and  Mouaon,  to  move  rapid.ly  on  Caiigu>i 
and  thence  to  march  direat'  on  Montmed|; 
thus  eluding  the  tightening  gra^  of  th^ 
Prussians.  In  these  operations  we  see  ttri 
wmdings  of  a  general  who  feels  that  a  dis- 
aster is  at  hand ;  but,  situated  as  MacMahtA 
was,  they  were  the  best  that  could  ha^eheeft 
made.  By  the  morning  of  the  30th  Uu 
whole  French  army,  except  the  corps  at  Besn- 
montf.waa  collected  from  LethtJne  to  d«k 
Stenay;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Doht^ 
py  Emperor  ivas  still  confident  ae  to  ihn.mi 
su^.,  His . po^v^rful  aatsgoniBts   wem>.Di)t 
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V^ily  to  tSl(m  their  prej  to  slip  ont  of  tbeir 
^Kdbis.  TTie  Oennan  colnmns  on  the  SWh 
fiAd  closed  moTe  firmly  on  their  retiring  ene- 
ib^'Iind  while  a  portion  of  the  FonTth 
fini^'%sd  tAken  possession  of  hoth  banks  of 
tlv§  UMBO,  the  Third  was  in  readiness  to  at- 
twik  B^antnont,  and  to  press  MacMahon  as  he 
^Aie&ed  the  river.  These  dispositions  assur- 
ed^ceesa  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  tilti- 
tteftely  decisive.  As  the  French  army  ap- 
hMa^^ed  the  Meusc,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
PHisala  tnad^  an  attack  on  the  detachment 
if}6th  had  been  left  at  Beaamoot ;  and  these 
tidrps,  oontmandcd  by  the  incapable  De  Failly, 
we^' overwhelmed  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
Ife^iHiile  MacMahon  had  contrived  to  get 
^ffo  of '  bis  corps  across  the  river,  which  had 
rafcrclied  towards  Carignan ;  bnt  as  the  re- 
tksiniftg  ones  were  paaainp  they  were  caught 
rift^-routed  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
WMf  &  ^reat  lo«s  of  gnns  and  men  at  Mou- 
K^l^  At  the  same  time  the  Fourth  German 
Siiay  advancing  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ifeijse,  had  driven  the  French  from  the  road 
{6''Cai^an  ;'  and  thns  the  whole  French  ar- 
my'bsraed  and  defeated  was  forced  in  con- 
ftMiMi'^till  further  northward.  Bythe  even- 
iSg  of  ifae  30th  its  routed  divisions  hid  been 
ttVontied  in  front  of  Sedan  behind  the  de- 
fdtisira  Kbc  of  the  Chiers,  the  hnge  German 
ttMVeagKthering  ail  round  and  hemming  in 
fbidr intended  victim. 

"We  i»n  only  devote  a  few  sentences  to  de- 
WKbd'fee  dociffive  battle  that  ensned.  Ilie 
»r*  <rf  August  was  spent  by  MacMahon  in 
^kaWitJg  tip  his  army  in  a  line  of  defence  ex- 
eendiDg  froiri  Givonne  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
ttw,  aerom  ranges  of  eminences  in  front  of 
dMan,  and  thence  backward  to  the  rear  of 
titetown,  asfarastbeplateatraof  LaGarenne 
and  Floiny.  The  left  of  the  Marshal  rested 
OB'  Giomne,  his  centre  protected  by  the 
Chien  and  by  the  villages  of  Bazelllee  and 
Balan,  spread  before  Sodan  in  strong  posi- 
SoDS,  and  his  right  and  right  centre  stretch- 
ed beyond  Sedan,  holding  the  Meuse  neariy 
Ui  Floiny  northwards.  The  Fourth  German 
amy  in  the  meantime  had  been  marched  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chiers,  while  that 
of  the  Crown  Prince  had  come  up  to  the 
Hense  in  full  force  ;  and  the  German  com- 
mginders  now  punned  the  plan  of  hemming 
b  MacMahon  completely,  and  having  forced 
Um  upon  Sedan,  oi  destroying  hitn  by  their 
Mcrwdelming  strength.  With  this  object 
the  French  left  was  to  be  turned  and  passed 
hf,  Ae  centre  was  to  be  fiercely  aesuled,  the 
i^t  was  to  be  surprised  and  struck,  and 
thft  whole  German  armies,  having  united  in  a 
perfect  circle  aroond  Sedan,  werS  to  accom- 
^sh  the  min  of  their  entrapped  enemy. 
CtttuideHng  Hie  cotmordiaary  disproportioB 


10ft 

between  the  hosts  about  to  join  iil  battle— 
830,000  men  at  least  with  from  600  to  !?00 
gnns  gainst  110,000  of  inferior  quality  with 
one-third  less  pieces — this  ambitions  and  as- 
tonishing design  may  be  joEtified  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view ;  out,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  eaid,  it  ia  by  no  means  to  be 
admired  in  its  conception ;  and  a  great  com- 
mander, who  in  such  a  portion,  should  break 
out  from  the  centre  with  resolute  troops, 
might  cause  an  attack  of  d)is  kind  to  end  in 
a  terrible  defeat.  On  themomingof  the  1st, 
the  Fourth  German  Army,  in  conseijuence  of 
the  neglect  of  the  French  outposts,  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Chi»s  withotit  loss ;  and 
its  nght  soon  turned  the  French  left  at  Gi- 
vonne, the  defenders  of  that  important  point 
having  offered  only  the  feeblest  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  Prince  having  crossed 
the  Meuse  during  the  previoua  night,  attack- 
ed Bazeilles  ana  Balan  in  great  strength ; 
bnt  here  the  French  showed  abold  front,  and 
the  battle  hung  in  suspense  for  hours.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  remaining  corps  of  the 
Third  German  Army  had  faced  the  Meuse  at 
a  point  much  lower  down  the  river,  and  faO- 
ing  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  I^^nch  at  or 
near  a  hill  that  commands  Floiny,  had  driv- 
en it  in  after  a  brave  defence,  and  placed 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  victo- 
rious troops  of  the  German  army  which  had 
approached  them  from  Givonne.  The  inner 
arcle  wae  now  completed ;  the  French  cen- 
tre stilt  fighting  ot^tinately  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Biiaeilles  and  Balan  ;  and  thewholg 
French  army  was  compelled  to  recoil  inwards 
upon  Sedan,  where  it  was  crushed  by  a  death- 
dealing  artillery.  No  alternative  but  a  sur- 
render remained ;  the  German  tactics  had 
completely  succeeded ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  the  last  army  of  France  in  the 
field  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  was  a 
mass  of  prisoners  of  war,  TheEinperorwas 
one  of  the  trophies  of  tbe  conqueror;  Mac- 
Mahon, more  fortmiate,  had  been  severely 
wounded  and  did  not  witness  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  upwards  of  00,000  men  anafrom 
400  to  600  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  tri- 
umphant Germans  attested  the  magnitude  of 
the  catastrophe. 

TTie  results  of  the  terrible  battle  of  Sedan 
— a  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
war — were  uie  destruction  of  the  only  French 
army  that  remained  to  the  nation  in  the 
field,  the  complete  isolation  of  Bazaine  at 
Metz  with  a  certainty  of  bb  ultimate  surren- 
der, the  exposure  of  Paris  to  an  immediate 
siege,  and  the  prospect  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  France  to  the  wilt  of  an  impla- 
cable conqueror.  At  no  conjuncture  in 
military  history  has  a  etrat^c  error  of  the 
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gravest  kind  been  frooght  with  sach  calami- 
toiu  effects;  and  the  msrch  to  Sedan  will 
long  be  noted  as  one  of  those  frightful  mis- 
takes of  generalebip  which  have  deeply  ' 
fluenced  -the  fate  of  Ungdome.  A  day 
two  after  this  dire  event  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris;  the  empire  collapsed 
with  the  c^tive  Emperor;  the  impress 
Regent  was  compelled  to  Ay ;  and,  a 
though  a  GoTemment  of  National  Defence 
was  formed,  composed  of  men  of  very  great 
eminence,  who— after  fruitless  attempts  to 
negotiate — bravely  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
struggle,  sooner  than  consent  to  the  dis- 
meniberment  of  Prance,  hardly  anyone  be- 
lieved that  the  defeated  nation  would  be 
able  to  offer  serious  resistance.  The  situ- 
ation of  France,  bdeed,  appeared  desperate 
even  to  her  well-wishers — even  to  those  who 
resented  the  dictum  of  the  cynical  scomer 
of  popular  rights,  that  whether  their  inhabi- 
tants liked  it  or  not,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
'  would  belong  to  Prussia'— and  for  several 
weeks  her  exulting  enemies  remained  abso- 
hite  masters  of  the  situation,  and  trampled 
down  the  defenceless  country.  The  German 
armies  which  had  fought  at  Sedan  marched 
without  a  moment's  delay  to  Paris,  arrived 
before  the  forts  on  the  18th  September, 
and,  having  routed  a  few  raw  troops,  who 
endeavoured  to  harass  them  at  Versailles,  in- 
vested tha  capital  on  all  sides,  and  inclosed 
it  in  impenetrable  lines.  The  surging  waves 
of  the  tremendous  invasion  meanwhUe  flow- 
ed furionsly  over  the  northern  provinces, 
carrying  with  them  devastation  and  min. 
Strasbuig,  after  a  siege  which  clearly  indi- 
cated the  temper  of  the  people  of  Alsace, 
and  their  assumed  sympathy  with  their'  Ger- 
man liberators,'  fell  on  the  29th  September; 
most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  VoBges,  with 
the  exception  of  Bitschc  and  Phalsburg,  sub- 
mitted ;  Toal,  which  had  gallantly  resisted 
for  weeks  a  whole  army,  met  the  same  fate, 
and  by  the  close  of  October  the  (German 
hosts  had  cleared  their  oommnnicalaons  with 
Paris,  were  masters  of  the  whole  r^on  bo^ 
tweeu  the  Seine  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
and  had  laid  hold  of  Picardy  and  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  which  locost-hlce  they  devoured 
by  requisitions.  The  conaommation  seemed 
at  hand,  when  after  making  many  altempts 
to  break  the  iron  ring  of  his  foes,  Bazaine 
on  tiie  27tb  of  October  surrendered  the  for- 
tress he  had  so  long  held;  and  the  whole re- 
mtuns  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  garrison, 
and  a  mass  of  auxiliary  troops,  became  pri- 
soners of  war  as  they  defiled  from  Metz. 
France  seemed  under  the  Caiidine  forks  ;  the 
iron  had  entered  into  her  soul;  and  even  the 
most  farsighted  observers  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  close  at  hand. 


For  two  whole  months  aft«r  the  battle  ot 
Sedan,  France'thus  appeared  altc^ther  min- 
ed, trampled  nnder  the  hoof  of  a  mtblc^ 
invader.  Her  capital  wa.'j  invested;  ber 
provinces  were  overrun ;  fortress  after  fori^ 
rese  became  an  easy  prey ;  the  graHfii 
of  the  Prussian  upon  the  country  aee^^ 
ed  day  after  day  to  become  stronger,  &riA 
few  signs  of  resistance  appeared  except 'tt 
desnltory  partjsan  warfare.  Some  military 
critics  at  Verswlles  exclaimed  that  the  'hour 
of  the  Latin  race  had  come;'  the  King  of 
Prussia  piously  reagned  his  spirit  to  the  trii* 
umph  that  seemed  close  at  nand ;  ^malfi 
with  grim  humour  declared  that  Paris  vra^ 
'frying  in  its  own  fat;'  writers  disposed 
complacently  of  Lonmne  and  Alsace,  attd 
congratnlated  France  that  her  fate  was  no 
worse,  and  only  a  small  minority  of  BngHsb^ 
men  entertained  a  hope  for  the  fallen  nation- 
Yet  during  all  thai  terrible  time  vitally  waif 
returning  to  the  stricken  frame,  and  ^«nt^ 
was  preparing  for  mighty  efforts  whicTiE 
whether  they  prove  successful  or  not,  htfw 
been  some  of  Uie  noblest  in  history,  Mid  arti; 
entitled  to  the  highest  admiration.  TW, 
first  symptom  of  reviving  animation  ymi 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  Paris,  which,  nndeir' 
the  control  of  General  Trochu,  a  commxntte^ 
who  has  already  won  a  high  place  in  thi!'' 
annals  of  fame,  pnt  off  her  Sybarite  prid^ 
and  luxury,  and  from  behind  her  ramp^t^- 
preparod  herself  for  a  defence  which  mtrft* 
t>e  pronounced  astonishing.  Day  after  dtiy 
the  immense  capital  which  the  Germans  d^' 
clored  would  consume  itself  by  internal  ro'' 
volution  and  anarchy,  and  which  woa  nttb' 
expected  to  holdout  a  fortnight,  encompass^' 
ed  itself  with  fresh  defensive  lines,  dnlleJ 
its  raw  levies  within  its  walls,  and  arrayed' 
itself  in  such  a  panoply  of  war  that  before' 
long  it  had  become  evident  that  its  speedy- 
reduction  was  impossible.  The  bombard- 
ment which  it  was  predicted  would  soon 
'bring  these  fools  to  their  senses,'  was  poet- 
poned  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  had  not 
the  faintest  chance  of  success ;  and  as  amased 
Europe  beheld  the  works  of  Paris  growing 
in  formidable  power,  and  actually  threaten- 
ing the  investing  circle,  it  learned  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  the  profession  that '  tJierC'  ' 
was  no  intention  to  destroy  by  fire  a  non-  ■ 
combatant  population,'  as  if  starvation  was  a 

e  humane  process.  Meanwhile  silently;  ' 
and  hwdly  observed  hy  the  correspondents 
of  the  English  Press,  enormous  preparationCi  ' 
for  the  renewal  of  the  contest  were  mode  ih 
every  part  of  the  country.  Arras  were  proJ 
duced  in  prodigious  quantities,  old  soldieM 
were  recalled  to  their  colours,  recruits  weM''j 
summoned  in  hundreds  of  thousanda,  tW;' 
tiQijlcl  of  several  armies  wefe  f ormed, ' attf' ' 
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lAie.i^lsndid  naemorieeof  1793-4  were  invok- 
fid,  hj  the  repr«aentiitiveB  of  the  people, 
niul  created  wide-spread  martial  enthusiasm. 
W^le  Bismark  jeered  at  the  '  gentlemen  of 
^e-Mveraent,'  and  cynically  redoubled  his 
ponpdeat  instilts,  while  telegram  after  tele- 
g^m  anooonccd  that  town  after  town  was 
GBfutuLttin^  France  was  becoming  a  vast 
fainp,  and  sternly,  proudly,  and  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  in  wluch  it  began 
the  war,  the  nation  girded  up  its  Ituns  for 
the  strife.  M.  Gambetta,  whose  journey 
from  Paris  in  a  balloon  excited  considerable 
tidicul^'at  Versaillea — for  a  while— was  the 
luaiDspring  of  this  remarkable  movement,  of 
frUch,  if  we  cannot  predict  the  success,  the 
pabibtism  and  force  cannot  be  disputed. 

.He  first  symptom  in  the  turn  of  the  tide 
ifiaeh  made  itself  distinctly  perceived,  was 
tiff,  «ngs£ement  which  took  place  on  the 
i^  of  Norember.  A  mass  of  raw  levies 
^^,;-^cput  battalions,  to  which  had  been 
mfa  the-  name  of  the  Anny  of  the  Loire, 
ai^  beea  driven  oat  of  Orleans  in  October ; 
aafl  it  was  gener^jy  si^>posed  that  it  had 
bwp  all  but  destroyed.  But  a  general  had 
boen  {ilaced  at  its  head  who  had  given  it 
owuietcDcy  and  streniFih ;  it  had  been  fur- 
iu4>^d  with  good  artdllery,  and  on  the  ninth 
c^i  November  it  recrossed  the  Loire  and  de- 
feated the  Bavarian  force  in  its  front,  which 
it  succeeded  in  almost  suironnding.  After 
t^us  fhis  nucloi  of  armies,  in  tiie  west,  the 
n^irlhr  and  Uie  eonth-east  of  France,  have 
Bifii9  theii  appearauce,  and  are  growingfor- 
fflli^le ;  and  the  militaiy  strength  of  what 
h^:  been  deemed  the  effete  and  worn-oat 
naboD,  has  shown  itself  to  be  great  and 
threatening.  Tbe  sttitnde  of  the  armies  of 
tka  Loire  and  of  the  ^est  has  compelled 
the  Germans  to  draw  jn  almost  their  whole 
available  foroee  to  cover  the  immense  circle 
of  their  lines  around  Paris  ;  and  though  as 
yet  tiisy  have  suffered  no  reverse,  and  have 
even  gained  some  important  successes,  their 
enemies  still  confront  them  in  the  field  with 
r^idly  improving  power  and  discipline,  and 
so  long  as  they  hold  their  present  poeildons, 
they  are  exposed  to  counderable  danger.  In 
fact  the  German  armies  ronnd  Paris  wonid 
be  }>Uc«d  in  imminent  peril,  if  the  covering 
armies  on  the  cironmferenca  outside,  were  to 
meat  anything  like  a  defeat;  and  as  the 
FrsDch  levies  are  day  after  day  acqnirlng  an 
iiwrease.of  nambers  and  force,  this  b  by  no 
meaoB  an  imposuble  contingency.  Mean- 
while the  beleaguered  capital  of  France  has 
offiited  to  the  bcaegers  a  resistance  which 
baa.  iwtoDished  and  confounded  the  world, 
and  its  illustrious  governor.  General  Trochu, 
ha^:litenJl;  created  out  of  the  young  and 
i^^fXaifaad  troops  within   its  walls,  anniea 
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of  nnqueetionable  valour  and  worth.  Hiese 
armies  commenced  offensive  operations  on 
the  29th  and  80th  November,  by  making  im- 
mense sorties  from  tlie  capital ;  and  thon|^ 
they  have  not  SQCceeded  in  tn^aldng  throngh 
the  net  which  hems  them  in,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  may  yet  do  so.  Hie  situation, 
in  fact,  has  so  completely  changed  since 
the  be^nning  of  the  noonth  of  November, 
that  alt  competent  persons  now  think  that  if 
Paris  can  hold  out  five  or  six  weeks  moro, 
the  result  may  be  fatal  to  the  Germans.  It 
is  almost  nsetesa  to  specntate  on  events 
which  may  be  solved  before  these  lines  diali 
he  printed,  but  we  venture  to  hazard  a 
glance  into  the  future.  It  appears  to  na 
that  in  all  probability  Paris  will  ultimately 
succumb  to  famine,  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
lieved from  witiioat,  and  that  Qeneral  Trochu 
and  his  brave  troops  vrill  have  to  yield  to 
adverse  fortune.  This  blow,  if  it  h^pena, 
witt  be  terrible,  but  if  France  continues  to 
evince  the  resolution  and  eneigy  of  the  last 
two  months,  its  military  consequences  need' 
not  he  decisive.  In  that  event  the  defence 
of  France  will  have  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
Loire  ;  and  if  her  young  armies  are  carefully 
husbanded ;  if  her  generals  and  statesmen 
admit  the  truth  that  the  siege  of  Paris  has 
guned  time  for  developing  her  restored  vi- 
gour; and  if  no  fatal  mistakes  ai-e  made,  we 
believe  that  she  yet  may  repel  the  invader. 
What  is  most  to  be  feared  la,  that  if  Paris 
falb,  a  collapse  of  autiiority  may  ensue,  that 
Red  Republicanism  may  lift  its  head,  and 
that  the  men  who  have  done  ^cli  eminent 
service,  may  be  overthrown  by  popular  fear 
and  terror.  But  if  France  is  true  to  herself, 
if  she  goes  on  as  she  has  done  lately,  and  if 
her  forces  are  rationally  handled,  she  may 
possibly  succeed  in  shaking  off  her  assail- 
ants, and  avoid  the  diamembennent  with 
which  she  is  threatened.  Let  the  nation 
comprehend  that  if  Paris  falls,  it  will  have 
done  wonders  in  gaining  time,  and  in  allow- 
ing the  spirit  of  Prance  to  revive,  and  then 
let  it  go  on  with  the  contest,  obedient  as  a 
man  to  the  existing  Government,  and  looking 
steadily  to  the  one  great  object,  deliverance 
&om  impending  subjugation. 

has  been,  up  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, the  memorable  war  of  1870.  We 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  our  space,  and  can 
only  make  a  few  brief  reflections.  Histoiy 
has  yet  to  describe  the  real  causes  of  tbis 
terrible  and  devouring  conflict,  and  the  per- 
sons really  responsibfe  for  it ;  but,  allowing 
that  Napoleon  was  in  the  wrong  for  throwing 
down  tiie  gauntlet  to  Prussia,  what  is  now 
to  be  thought  of  the  Power  which  b  carry- 
ing on  an  intemeoine  contest  after  she  ms 
received  offera  of  ample  compensation,  and  a 
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endeflToaring  to  dismember  France,  and  to 
annex  two  of  her  most  loyal  provinces  for 
the  aoJe  purpose,  ne  fear,  of  making  her 
former  rival  her  vassal!  Ever  since  the  in- 
terview with  Bismarli  at  Ferrieres,  when, 
after  Sedan,  M.  Jules  Favre  proposed  to  give 
Fmssia  more  than  satisfaction  for  all  losses 
incnrred  by  ber,  the  war.  has  been  one  of 
simple  conquest  on  the  part  of  King  William 
and  bis  minister.  France,  who  at  the  outlet 
of  the  conflict  may  have  been,  at  least 
through  her  ruler,  in  the  wrong,  is  now  fight- 
ing gainst  an  invader  for  her  national  eiist- 
ence  and  her  place  in  history ;  and  beaten 
down  as  she  is,  it  u  not  impossible  that  she 
may  yet  succeed;  certainly  she  is  rapidly 
winning  the  sympathy  wbicb  was  at  first 
denied  her.  It  is  creditable  to  the  mind  of 
England,  which  was  at  first  almost  unani- 
mously on  the  side  of  Germany,  believing 
that  it  was  nnjustly  attacked,  that  tbe  majo- 
rity of  our  countrymen  are  beginning  to 
see  through  the  ambition  of  'Prussia,  to  diS' 
trust  the  cynical  frand  of  Bismark,  and  to 
wish  well  to  the  nation  which  is  now  really 
fighting  for  all  that  makes  life  dear.  But  it 
may  be  said,  '  Prance  has  been  beaten;  the 
victor  ofien  her  peace  on  the  terms  of  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  after 
all  were  at  one  time  German ;  why  does  she 
not  admit  her  overthrow,  and  thus  restore 
quiet  to  awed  Europe!"  But  to  such  sug- 
gestions, France,  we  believe,  will  not  listen. 
We  do  not  see  how,  until  her  resources  are 
destroyed,  she  can  consent  to  abandon 
Alsace  and  TxirrMne,  because  these  provinces 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  her  safety  as  an 
important  Power,  as  any  military  student 
must  know ;  nor  ought  ^e,  as  &  leader  of 
civilization,  to  ^ve  up  populations  devoted 
to  her  to  invaders  wnom  they  detest  As 
for  the  ethnological  argument  derived  from 
tlie  German  origin  of  their  territories,  France 
may  fairly  adduce  their  present  attitude  as 
evidence  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Inha- 
bitants. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  the  present  monaent 
on  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  this  war. 
Iliose  who  think  that  it  conclusively  proves 
the  superiority  of  the  German  over  the 
French  soldier,  will  do  well  to  read  a  little 
history  and  to  study  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Austerlifcs.  No  doubt  on  several  occasions 
the  French  have  fought  badly  under  the 
moral  depression  of  repeated  and  overwhelm- 
ing defeats ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  seen 
in  this  campaign  compared  to  the  demorali- 
Eation  of  Prussia  in  1806.  Nor  may  we  as- 
sume that  the  French  military  character  has 
deterioratod,  though  a  corrupt  layer  of  Im- 
pcrialirai  has  injured  the  upper  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  nation  which  aner  crushing 
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verses  can  still  show  such  an  indomitable 
front,  will  be  yet  found  by  its  foes  t«  be  ter- 
rible. What  the  campaign  proves  is  tlie 
immense  superiority  of  German  generalship 
over  its  antagonists,  a  superiority  wbicb,  se- 
conded by  irresistible  force,  and  by  great 
advantages  in  artillery,  has  produced  results 
of  an  astonishing  kind,  yet  not  more  marvel- 
lous than  those  witnessed  sixty  years  ago  on 
the  other  ude  when  Napoleon  commanded 
the  Grand  Army.  Aa  to  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  French  commanders,  they  oave 
been  throughout  as  bad  as  possible.  From 
the  outset  of  the  campiugn  to  the  first  battles 
we  see  nothing  but  reckless  rashness ;  we 
then  behold  vacillation  and  weakness  fol- 
lowed by  the  astonishing  blunders  of  Sedan ; 
and  the  news  which  has  just  arrived  of  the 
defeats  of  the  Anny  of  the  Loire  at  Orieana, 
prove,  we  fear,  that  another  series  of  mis- 
taken in  the  plainest  strategy  have  been  com- 
mitted. These  have  been  the  causes  of  the  . 
disastera  of  France  of  which  an  able  adver- 
sary has  reaped  the  advantage ;  and  to  these 
we  should  add  die  enervating  results  of  Im- 
perialism on  the  upper  classes,  cormp^on 
and  peculation  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army,  the  false  confidence  engendered  l^ 
martial  traditions,  and  not  least,  the  numeri- 
cal inferiority  of  the  French  forces  to  those 
of  the  Germans.  Yet  we  do  not  doubt  that 
if  France  continuea  her  present  resolute  atti- 
tude, if  common  sense  previuls  in  her  conn- 
cils,  if  she  remains  united  and  patriotic,  sbe 
mar  yet  pluck  safety  out  of  her  dangers; 
and  in  a  long  and  int«mecine  straggle  the 
Power  which  has  the  command  of  me  eea, 
superior  weahh,  and  more  compact  unity, 
may  in  our  judgment  ultimately  triuinph. 
For  ourselves  this  cruel  and  fearful  w« 
ought  to  teach  us  to  look  after  our  national 
defences,   to  array   ourselves    in    complete 

Kiopoly,  to  tako  good  assurance  that  this 
gland  of  ours,  the  home  of  freedom  and 
good  government,  shall  at  least  be  secure  in 
the  shock  of  arms  now  crashing  over  a  la^e 
part  of  the  Continent.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  sudden  rise  of  Bismarldan 
Prussia  is  a  threat  and  a  peril  to  the  worid  *, 
the  demuida  of  Gortschakoff'  and  the  letters 
of'Bemstorfir  already  prove  that  it  bodes  no 
good  to  England ;  and  we  shall  do  better  to 
Took  after  our  fleets,  and  to  put  our  militaiy 
organization  in  order,  than  to  believe  the 
idyls  of  sentimental  professors  who  assure  ns 
that  the  jtlnnderer  of  Silesia,  the  divider  <^ 
Poland,  and  the  despoiler  of  Denmark,  is 
'  wise,  pious,  moral,  and  unambitious.'  If  it 
is  not  our  duty  to  interfere  actively  in  tL« 
interest  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  we,  ai 
least,  in  the  conflict  now  ronding  France 
ought  to  read  a  warning  address  to.our- 
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selves  ;  and  while  the  bonndariea  of  nadona 
are  being  shifted,  viiUe  justice  and  right  are 

■%»  danger  of  being  trampled  Tinder  foot,  that 
hmte  force  may  work  its  will,  we  onght  to 
take  good  heed  that  this  our  Eogland  shall 
rebdn  her  high  position  in  the  world,  shall 
b^  able  when  necessary  to  lift  her  hand  in 

'tfie  cause  of  civilization  and  human  progress, 
shaH  never  '  lie '  at  the  prond  foot  of  a  con- 
qncFOr,  shall  be  as  powerful  as  she  is  great 
and  gtoiionsk 
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ffUtorj/  of  England,  from  the  Earlittt  to  the 
Jh-ctent  Time.  In  Five  Volumes.  By  Sir 
Edwabd  S.  Ceeast,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  Univerflity  College,  London ; 
late  Fellow  cA  King'g  College.  Cambridge, 
VA  II,  Completing  the  History  during  Uie 
-  Sarly  and  Middle  Ages.  Walton.  1870. 
-Sir  Eidward  Cteasy's  second  volume  embra- 
■M  uiuiurtigns,  from  Gdwvd  IL  to  Richard  IIL, 
bqtlx  inclusive.  We  coBiider  the  strong  pmnt 
-.of  it,  aod  that  which  has  bad  most  of  the  writ- 
El's  heart,  to  be  the  oonstitutional  and  social 
history.  The  nanutiTe  of  public  a>d  miUUfy 
traneactaons  has  not  the  game  meiit ;  and  mp»- 
CBlly  that  towards  the  latter  end,  iocludiog  tb« 
Wars  of  the  Robm,  which  i>  too  oomjMwssed — 
■e  had  alnost  said  too.  parfunctory — to  be  even 
UtwestLn^  In  the  earner  portioBs,  irhcre  the 
author  takes  all  theivoai  that  be  wants,  he  lets 
08  SM  that  he  AoeA  not  Uok  the  power  of  plac- 
ing the  events  of  war  in  an  instruotive  light 
Cteiing  to  Edward  III.'s  reign,  he  corrects  the 
"hipreesion  that  is  probably  entertained  by 
Many,  that  the  great  contest  with  Franco  arose 
from  a  wanton  and  ambitioiui  claim  upon  tbe 
javwn  of  that  kingdom ;  and  shows,  by  a  very 
careAi]  statement  of  facts  and  dates,  that  it  wae 
niilip  of  Valois'  war,  not  Edward's. 

few  of  our  historians  have  attempted  tho- 
roiq;hly  to  penetrate  Edward's  plan  in  that 
funona  expodition  of  1340-7,  in  which  be  tra- 
▼aned  the  North  of  France^  landing  at  Ia 
Ho^Msand  embarking  at  Calais,  just  as  though 
it  had  been  a  piratical  expedition  needing  no 
farther  explanation.  Sir  Edward  makes  a 
good  suggestion  as  to  the  commmcanieut  and 
owly  Bt^  of  the  mvasion '  namely,  that  one 
great  object  of  it  was  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the 
flourishing  woollen  manufactures  of  Normandy, 
and  tiiereby  relieve  English  trading  towns  from 
tbeir  powerful  oompedtors  in  that  quarter. 
Bnt  we  tiiink  he  fails  to  account  sadefaotorily 
tor  Sdward's  moTemeote  after  the  t^dag  of 
Gaea,  when  he  assigns  it  as  a  s«fflcieht  resMn 
tor.  his  advance  on  Paris  (after  being  obliged  to 
tqni  away  from  Bouea,be  it  renMmbaied),  that 
lie  wished  to  divert  Freni^  ^'^^  ^'^™'  ^'^ 
Snath  of  Fnuice,  where  a  small  Engli^  army 
ma-  being  hard  pressed.  But  could  not  the 
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king  of  England  have  efiected  such  a  purpose 
bj  establishing  himself  in  Normandy,  where  he 
rested  on  his  fleet?  To  dismiss  his  ships,  as 
be  did  at  Caeo,  and  to  take  a  moderate  force  of 
some  40,000  men  into  the  interior  without  a 
base  of  operations,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  a 
distant  province  would  not  have  been  worthy 
of  the  genius  of  Edward  IIL.  WehaveUttle 
doubt  that  after  achieving  his  success  as  far  aa 
Caen,  if  not  before,  Calais  itself  (not  Paris,  nor 
yet  Guienne)  was  in  bis  eye.  •  In  fact,  the 
speech  <rf  Sir  Geofirey  Harconrt  to  Edwwd,  at 
Caen,  reported  by  Froisaart,  distinctly  reci«- 
nlses  Calus  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ezpe<0- 
tion.  His  havingfound  the  North  of  France  eo 
defenceless  (to  say  nothing  of  his  having  taiuxk 
prisoner  at  Caen  tbe  Count  of  Quisnes,  on  the 
border  of  whose  territory  Calais  lay\  probably 
suggested  the  feasibility  of  capturing  Calais  oa 
the  land  side.  Hence  the  immediate  attempt 
to  (SYtss  &e  S«ne  at  Rouen ;  and  henpe,  when 
this  failed,  the  march  up  the  Sdne — not  to  re- 
lieve Guienne,  but  to  eflectia  passage  of  the 
river.  The  famous  fortr««  f (dl  to  Edward  aa 
the  result  of  a  bold  oalculation,  not  as  a  piece 
of  good  luck  aftw  a  ile^wrate  escapade.  To 
ju^e  how  temptins  it  must  have  seemed, to 
him,  even  so  far  on^as  Caen,  we  have  only  to 
r^ect  on  the  iaunediata  use  he  made  of  it  aa 
S04MI  as  it  was  bis  own ;  to  say  nothing  of  hia 
resotutian  in  maintaining  a  longer  mater  s^ge.- 
Ha  immediately  converted  what  had  before 
been  a  piratical  stronghold  against  him  into  an 
English  colony ;  besides  which  be  made  it  the 
Continental  staple  for  the  English  wool  trad^ 
by  which  means  he  delivered  himself  from  cer- 
tain Flemish  towns,  which  hitherto  had  con- 
verted hia  necessitiea  into  their  own  gains. 
Those  who  understand  somethijig  of  English 
State  finance  in  this  reign,  and  the  peculiar  im> 
portance  of  the  woollen  trade  to  Edward  ta  a 
financier,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  his  views 
when  he  resolved  on  obtiuning  hold  of  Uiis  im- 
portant position  upon  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  a  fresh  history  of  Edw^  IIL's  reign, 
various  episodes,  of  minor  importance,  indeed, 
but  ineradicable  from  the  English  mind,  will 
always  be  turned  to,  to  fee  how  far  the  new 
lights  will  permit  tbe  oM  favourites  of  the  pop- 
uUr  imagination  to  litand  their  ground.  Let 
us  turn,  then,  to_  the  Ostrich  Feathers.  Mr. 
Longman,  in  his  recent  '  Life  of  Edward  IIL,' 
simply  remarks  that  the  current  story  is  a  very 
doubtful  one;  while  Sir  Edward  Creasy's  re- 
mark is,  tb>t  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt 
it.  BatyaasmKobaerTations  like  these,  on  the 
one  ^d»  or  on  the  other,  entirely  fail  to  do  jna- 
tice  te  a  very  interestiag  series  of  papers  (not 
referred  to  by  either  of  these  authors),  tfa%b 
may  and  ought  to  be  read  in  the  '  Archsolo- 
gia,'  mentioning  the  curious  discovery  of  a 
contemporary  statement  of  tbe  popular  story 
(Camden  bttving  been  hitherto  the  earliest  au~ 
tbority  for  it),  which,  nevertheless,  oannot 
ovaroetne  tbestrong  evidence  marshalled  by  the 
learned  autiquariee,  that  .the  feathers  really 
came  from  Hainault,  and  through  Queen  Ph^. 
lippa,  not  from  Bohemia  at  all,  or  itij  gallant 
tJd  king.  The  story  of  the  six  haltered  citi- 
zens of  Calais  Sir  Edward  accepts  likewise, 
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and  finds  himself  Able  to  enpport  it  by  fr«Bh 
QTJdence.  In  fact,  there  wuDcrerftii;  sufficient 
rsuon  to  doubt  it,  and  our  higtciHc  Bcepticism 
)8  apt  Eometimea  to  be  over-BcrapnlouB.  For 
the  anecdote,  singular  as  it  is,  is  bj  no  m«*ns 
unique ;  the  incident  mentioned  in  1  Kings,  xx. 
81,  if  not  strictly  parallel,  was  quite  mifflcient 
to  bare  originated  the  custom  in  the  pic- 
turesque days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  tfae 
eenins  of  which,  too,  it  entirelj  harmDniseH. 
Honstrelet  reoords  a  similar  inBtaoce  in  the  csm- 
paigns  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  follow- 
ing century;  and  another  in  Papal  faistory,  be- 
longing to  1S40,  may  be  read  in  Banke. 

A  narratiTe  work  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  an  examinatioD  of  its  dates.  And 
here  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  narrator 
has  not  shown  sufBcient  vigilanoe.  The  death 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  Qvie(«i  Isabella's  faronrite, 
is  undated,  although  wo  are  carefully  told  that 
£dward  III.'h  real  reign  t^ly  began  from  that 
erent  One-haK  of  the  narrative  of  his  o»er- 
throw  is  on  a  pag«  hmAfA  IBfiS,  and  the  other 
half  under  18S0.  Tha  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  is  described  txA  iti  importance  to  pub- 
lic aflwirs  ia  acknowled^ad,  bnt  it  is  undated. 
The  p^ge  on  which  it  is  narrated  is  beaded 
1876  i  but  the  next  page,  dealing  with  the 
erents  of  the  moment,  is  dat^l  1S7T.  The 
battle  of  Cressy  is  dated  AuguptltOth,  a  day 
too  toon.  HeniT  V.'s  setting  sail  for  the  Agin- 
conrt  campaign  is  twice  on  one  page  datad  Saa- 
day,  August  Ifitfa,  inste*d  of  Sunday,  Angnst 
11th.  TheDukeof  Bedford engagesUieenemyat 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  on  August  18th  (it 
should  be  lSth\  returning  home  August  Iflti. 
The  famous  coronaUon  of  diaries  VII.  at 
lUieims,  when  the  Maid  of  Orieans  assisted,  is 
<bted  July  18th,  ineteftd  of  Sunday,  July  17th. 
Lord  Talbot  fell  in  the  battle  of  CastiUon,  and 
this  ia  dated  Jnly  33rd,  a  date  of  that  hero's 
d«atii  quite  new  to  ns,  although  we  have  seen 
four  others  recorded.  But  we  do  not  at  all 
feel  confident  thBt,OUr  author  gives  this  figure 
as  the  result  of  any  special  Inquiry.  We  are 
sure  that  onr  writers  will  never  be  induced  to 
Kuard  wakefuUy  afunst  tiie  crime  of  circulat- 
1I^;  false  dates  unti]  their  eyea  are  thoroughly 
open  to  the  dreadful  state  in  which  our  populv 
chronology  stands,  mriitng  it  unsafe  for  us  to 
adopt  any  figures  whatever  wUhout  every  means 
of  verification  in  our  power. 

We  have  espressed  onrdelTei  freely  as  to 
where  Uiis  volume  might,  in  our  opinion,  bare 
been  stronger.  We  therefore  ^s<Uy  invite  at- 
tention to  what  we  have  felt  8tr  Edwfard  Crea- 
ty's  chief  success  to  be^  and  to  what  we  con- 
-gider  our  chief  gains  in  possessing  this  r«cord 
«f  his  studies. 

The  constitntional  and  social  history  of  the 
period  comprised  in  this  volume  will  soon  at- 
tract the  readei's  warm  interest ;  for  he  will 
pwceive  that  it  is  not  merely  inserted  for  the 
•ake  of  filling  up  a  department,  but  writtwi  ettn 
amore,  and  ont  of  full  stores  of  knowlsdgc 
The  author  has  made  diliKent  and  sealoas  use 
«f  tfae  numerouK  and  valnuile  works  published 
under  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  researches  of  ourloeal  antiquarian 
.    societies,  and  other  good  authorities.     Matters 


which  m  most  current  histories  are  simply  n- 
fecred  to  as  known,  and  which  therefore  re- 
main long  unlcnttwn,  such  as  obsolete  medinval 
taxes,  the  nature  of  impeadunent,  the  council, 
and  the  like,  are  here  carefully  explained, 
which  makes  the  history  popular  in  the  bcflt 
sense,  as  well  as  a  thorough  student's  book. 
What  he  calls  the  Thirty  Years'  War  between 
o^tal  and  labour,  from  the  Black  DeaUi  to 
Wat  Tyler,  is  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  piece 
of  sodal  history,  fully  worked  out,  and  by  no 
means  useless  in  view  of  present-day  ques- 
tions. As  the  result,  Tyler  s  insurrection,  as 
well  as  Cade's,  will  wear  a  new  complexion,  we 
suspect,  in  the  minds  of  many  general  readers. 
One  feature  of  Sir  Edward's  pages  will  ccr- 
ttunly  gratify  not  a  few ;  we  mean  the  conspi- 
cuous absence  of  partisanship  and  all  unfair- 
ness of  statement  While  forming  his  judg- 
ments on  the  past,  be  succeeds  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  times  he  ia  describing,  and 
consequently  preserves  a  calm  and  reasonable 
tone,  without  being  querulous  and  hasty.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  judicial  temper  occurs 
in  his  account  of  persecuting  Arundel  and  the 
frightful  statute  I>e  herstieo  CamhureTido,  the 
tenor  of  his  observations  on  which  we  hope  no 
will  be  so  uncandid  as  to  misundcrstaiid  or 
represent  The  danger  of  such  a  habit  fif 
mind  is,  of  course,  a  liability  to  that  amiaUe 
weakness  which  wants  to  whitewash  everybody 
and  p^iate  ererytiiing',  but  ttiis  danger  we 
think  Sir  Bdward  succeeds  in  avoiding.  He  has 
a  moral  flimneas  of  his  own,  and  an  indepen- 
danee  of  minAwhioh  would  not  pcfmit  turn  to  be 
simply  on  allbwaace-maktr.  If  w«  waoted  a 
proof  thathe  has  hlnstrongpartidftjes,  unfalter- 
ingly esproMed  in  thOright  direction,  we  should 
pout  to  his  oh«pt«r  on  Wyoliffe,  which  also  ia 
the  wei^tler,  from  its  bwng,  as  usual,  dis- 
criminatmg.  Here,  faoing  tiyi  great  religious 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  our  historian  re- 
presses himself  as  a  Christian  belieTer,  aad 
one  who  vaoerates  the  Holy  Bibis,  and  as 
though  he  considered  himself  writing  for  those 
who  ought  to  be  both. 

Leeturu  and  Buayt,     By  Professor  Skelbt. 

Mscmillan  t  Co. 

To  those  who  are  acquunted  with  'Ecco 
Hmao,'  we  need  not  say  that  this  is  an  inter- 
estJDg  volume.  There  is  something  so  fresh 
and  hold,  so  frank  and  vigorous  in  all  that  Pro- 
l«amr  Seeley  writes,  that  we  must  enjoy  read- 
ing him,  whether  we  agree  with  hira  or  not, 
and  whosoever  topic  be  discusses. 

He  write*  on  the  'Revolution  at  Romts'  and 
oa  the  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,'  with 
■  masterly  grasp  on  on  obscure  and  c<Hnplex 
subject  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  bis 
estimate  of  Julius  Csesars  motives  and  char- 
acter; and  while  we  acquit  Brutus  himself  of 
any  mean  uid  sordid  impulse,  we  cannot  think, 
that  hesarvadRomeorhumuii^in  tfae  'taking 
oH'  of  tlie  Dictator.  If  we  can  trust  SaUust 
at  all,  the  nobles  for  whom  Pompey  fought 
were  quite  unfit  to  govern  Rome.  Ourautbw'B 
explaaation  of  the  final  fall  of  the  Empire  has 
mOTe  than  probability.  The  facts  justify  it  to 
a  large-extent     Wb^'cver  population  is  at  • 
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gkadstill,  ve  nuf  be  eure  'there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  SUte,*  «nd  may  coafldendj  ABti- 
dfmie  its  diasolnlion.  Is  not  the  prostrate 
condition  of  Fr«nce  at  the  time  we  write  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  T  Have  not  sim- 
ilar causes  then  produced  like  effects  f 

Our  author's  analysis  of  Hilton's  opinions 
and  his  critique  ou  Milton's  poetry,  deserve  pe- 
rusal He  appreciates  the  solitary  grandeur 
d  the  g«]tla  and  cultirated  Puritan, — Titanic, 
jet  not  coarse.  It  is  not  easy  to  recondle  the 
utter  disappointinent,  the  deeji  heart-sorrow, 
<if  Hilton's  old  age  with  his  uniform  hopeful- 
ncss.  All  the  more  honour  to  him  I  There  is  no- 
tMng  more  paralydng  than  despair.  We  doubt 
whether  it  should  erer  find  iitteianc«  in  a 
Christian's  writing.  We  at  once  realise  the 
panlletism  of  Carljle's  position  with  Milton's  in 
some  aspects  of  it  We  were  taken  aback  to 
hear  of  Buskin  in  a  similar  aspect,  hut  our  au- 
thor makes  out  a  good  case  for  him  too. 

Nothing  can  be  jnster  in  our  view  than  the 
'Ban;  on  Art'  These  'elementary  priaci- 
plffi'  must  he  recognised,  one  is  apt  to  say,  by 
■II  thoughtful  men,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Professor  tor  setting  them  forth  so 
clnrty.  We  cannot  too  soon  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that  '  art  is  not  always  independent,  but 
b  some  cases  parasitic ;  and  accordingly,  in 
jodging  particular  performances,  in  architectore 
■od  oratory,  It  is  necessary  to  apply  two  stand- 
ards in  succession — the  practical  and  the  artistic 
.  .  .  the  decisive  test  of  merit  "here"  being 
irt  in  subordination. ' 

Surely  no  one  has  more  right  tfian  he  to 
•jwak  with  authority  on  '  UniveAity  Education.' 
And  his  strictures  upon  the  coursp  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  effbcts  of  it  upon  both  teachers 
■nd  taught,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Somehow  or  other  it  is  true  tiiat  life-long  study 
19  not  seetired  by  present  methods,  and  it  is  a 
topic  deMrrfng  ot  careful  discussion.  *  Why 
E<  it  so.  mad  how  can  it  be  mended  T '    With  a 

Kl  deli  adranced  in  this  searching  essay  we 
til^  agrm,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  tbkt  some 
soggertioaB  In  it  are  already  being  acted  upon. 
Many  more  we  hopeandeitpect  will  become  the 
BEage  of  the  future.  We  were  pleased,  not 
surprised,  to  find  him  frankly  actmowle<^ng, 
Hut  in  one  important  particuur  the  method  at 
Oxford  ts  to  be  preferred  to  that  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  a  fittte  humbling  to  us  as  a  nation  to 
lava  him  say  parentheticBlly  (not  as  '  thesis ' 
to  be  maintained — observe — but  as  an  axiom — 
an  nnqnestioiMd  truth)  that  '  most  good  books 
*re  in  German.* 

Again  io  regard  to  the  study  of  '  Ikighsh  in 
Schools.'  Vfho  80  competent  as  be  to  speak  1 
With  all  that  he  says  abont  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing more  fully  in  our  sdiools,  both  the  language 
uid  literature  of  onr  country,  we  heartily 
■fne,  Aough  we  are  not  prepared  to  go 
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•  country,  we  heartily 
J,     ,         „  not  prepared  to  go  wiOi 

tnm  quite  so  far  as  to  say,  'No  Lathi  at  all  till 


»  boy  is  fourteen.'  The  '  accidence '  of  any 
hnguage  are  more  easily  learnt  by  young 
ninds-— it  is  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  imd 
strengthens  it — while  in  later  life  such  matters 
nnnot  be  learnt  as  accurately,  in  our  conviction. 
We  hold  with  him,  however,  respecting  the 
ftif^h,  and  are  inclined  therefore,  in  this  mat- 


The  strictuAs  on  preaching,  again,  are  ex- 
cellent How  well  it  will  be  if  ^  our  young 
preachers  ponder  them  well  1  The  world  needs, 
and  more  than  that,  it  likea  practical  preach- 
ing, if  it  be  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  sin- 
cere. Evoy  word  he  says  about  'political 
preaching*  we  would  gladly  endorse.  Surely 
It  is  as  much  within  a  Christian  teacher's 
sphere  as  the  domestic  relations,  and  w 


by  a  great  advance  at  (he  polL  Hen  are  will- 
ing to  be  told  where  they  are  wrong  and  ought 
to  amend,  if  only  it  be  a  true  mac  who  teUs 
them  so.  Wherever  one  who  is  'bone  of  thwr 
bone '  speaks  'to  tiiem  on  rital  topics,  men 
will  come  and  hear.  They  will  not  then  leave 
the  Church  to  the  women  and  the  children.' 

With  the  inaugural  address  at  Cambridge 
the  volume  closes.  His  subject,  '  Histon,  a 
Teacher  of  Politics,'  promises  much,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  envy  those  who  are  in  the  way 
of  bearing  the  discourses  to  which  this  one  is 
preamble  and  prefaeev  Hay  they  profit  by  them 
as  much  as  we  think  we  should,  and  our  chil- 
dren reap  the  fruits  in  the  wiser  l^slation  of 
the  coming  generation  of  statesmen!  Some- 
where lately,  we  have  seen  the  doctrine  put 
forth,  with  marrellous  confidence,  that '  the  his- 
tory of  thepast  cannot  give  wisdom  for  the  fu- 
ture, inasmuch  as  Society  is  ever  progreasmg, 
and  no  past  slate  therefore  can  ever  bo  exact^ 
reproduced.'  It  wouldbeas  sensible  tosay  that 
a  legal  education  is  of  no  good,  because  laws 
are  ever  being  altered  (ought  we  to  say  mend- 
ed T) ;  or  a  medical  training,  because  no  two 
human  constitutions  are  e:n!ctiy  alike  'Hen 
are  of  like  passions '  with  their  forefathers,  and 
masses  of  men  are  moved  by  impulses  similar 
to  those  which  stirred  the  men  of  old.  So  we 
believe  in  '  History  as  the  Teacher  of  PoUtics,' 
and  are  gisd  indeed  that  onr  young  poUticiang 
at  Cambridge  have  so  learned,  and  faithful,  and 
courageous  a  guide.     Hay  they  have  the  graces 


Th*  MuUnuTt  of  the  '  Bounty '  i»nd  (A«jr  -Jft' 
teendamU  m  Pitoaim  and  Iforfolk  Itland*. 
By  Lady  Brlcbib.  John  Hurray. 
Lady  Bdcher,  having  obtained  possession  of 
a  variety  of  private  documents,  and  haring 
front  private  sources  gathered  a  variety  of  do- 
tails,  has,  in  this  volume,  told  over  again  the 
romantic  story  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders.  Lady 
Belcher  herself  is  tiie  step-daughter  of  C^ibun 
Heywood,  a  midshipman  of  the  'Bounty*  at 
the  time  of  the  mutiny — she  naturally,  there- 
fore, feels  a  personal  intereot  in  the  subject. 
She  Is  not  very  skilled  in  book-making'  her 
narrative  is  desultory  and  overlaid  with  docu- 
ments;  but  she  has  told  the  story  with  a  ful- 
ness of  detail  to  which  the  volume  of  8b  John 
Barrow,  written  for  "The  Family  Libruy ' 
thirty  years  ^o,  makes  no  pretension.  The 
diary  of  Horrison,  a  petty  officer  of  the  ship, 
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lie 

giTes  for  the  first  time  the  details  of  the  voyage, 
and  of  the  ^rannous  conduct  of  the  comman- 
der of  the  *B«unty,'  Lieutenant  Bligh,  prior  to 

the  mutiny.  Clearlj,  Fletcher  ChristJan  waa 
maddened  by  insulta  and  OTerheatiDg  tyranny. 
Bligh's  conduct  indeed  seems  to  have  been  that 
:d  a  madman  rather  than  of  a  sanepereon.  After 
the  mutiny  the  narrative  diTides  itself  into 
three  independent  branches.  First;  a  history 
of  Bl^^  and  his  companions,  who  were  sent 
adrift  u  the  boat ;  next,  of  Christian  andlhosa 
who  remained  in  the  'Bounty,'  some  invohm- 
tarilv,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  mutiny,  sim- 
ply necauBe  the  boat  in  which  Bligh  was  sent 
off  could  contain  no  more — amonE  these  was 
Peter  Ueywood,  the  midshipman.  This  section 
of  the  crew  of  the  '  Bounty '  landed  at  Tahiti, 
and  there  gave  themBelros  up  to  the  captain  of 
the  '  Pandora,'  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
great  and  unneceasary  harohness.  They  were 
put  in  iron&  and  sent  to  England  for  trial  The 
'Pandora,'  however,  was  wrecked  upon  a  reef, 
and  after  a  hazardous  boat  voyage,  they  reached 
Bata via,  and  were  thence  sent  to  England.  Hey- 
wood  and  Morrison  were  adjudged  guilty,  on 
the  fonual  ground  of  insufficient  Tesistance  to 
ChriHtian,  but  were  instantly  and  honourably 
pardoned ;  others  were  executed. 

Chriatian  and  eight  Englishmen,  who  re- 
mained in  the  'Bounty,'  went  to  Pltcaim 
Island,  taking  with  them  some  Tahitian  wo- 
men, and  founded  a  colony  there.  After  some 
dissensions  and  violence,  hi  which  Christian, 
Edward  Young,  and  others,  lost  thdr  lives,  the 
colony,  under  the  role  and  teaching  of  John 
Adams,  became  singularly  peaceful  apd  virtu- 
ous. They  were  not  discoverod  for  many 
years ;  and  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolest- 
ed ;  one  or  two  adventurers  joined  them,  and 
the  colony  remains  to  this  day.  It  ou^ew 
the  small  island,  however,  and  a  few  yeais 
wnce  the  entire  population  was  bansferred, 
undw  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  DennisOB, 
to  Ntfffolk  Ishind;  a  few  of  them  returned, 
and  were  last  visited  by  Sir  W.  Dilke,  who 
gives  an  account  of   them    in  his   'Greater 

No  wonder  that  so  romantic  a  narrative,  and 
so  pictureaque  a  community,  fascinated  the 
muse  of  Byron,  and  eUcitod  '  The  Island '  from 
his  pen. 

lAdy  Belcher  has  told  a  plain  unvaraisbed 
tale,  but  it  is  one  hardly  to  M  paralleled  in  the 
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Sv^fmean  BUtory,  narrated  in  a  Stria  of 
SitUtrieat  Selectioni  J¥om  the  hett  Authori- 
tiet.  By  E.  M.  Sgweu.  and  S.  M.  Yokoe. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  attempt  to 
render  history  attractive  and  popular  with 
^oung  readers,  and  there  is  much  to  bo  said  in 
its  favour.  The  era  of  which  it  treats  is  &om 
1088  to  1228.  The  characters  foremost  on  the 
scene  are  Henry  IL,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
^ohard  L,  Philip  Augustus,  John,  St.  Bernard 
and  Abelu^  BeckeL  Longchamp,  and  Lang- 
ton.  According  t/1  &e  design,  we  have  &  set 
of  pictures  by  nands  of  very  unequal  power. 
Oibbon  and  Capefigue  are  side  fay  ade  with 


Milman  and  Jamee,  whDe  from  Mr.  Stubbs'e 
masterly  analysis  ot  Henry  IL's  character  in 
pass  to  a  portrait  of  Li»igchamp  by  Lotd 
Campbell,  and  ime  of  I^ngton  by  Dean  Hook, 
The  result  in  rather  like  a  mosaic,  but  <^ 
course  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Thi 
editorial  introductions  are  admirably  dose: 
the  first,  which  describee  the  position  tnd 
character  of  our  Angevin  kings,  is  a  sketch 
both  brilliant  and  accurate.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  method.of  teaching  history  is,  that 
writers  of  historical  mon(«rai»is  are  too  apt  to 
become  amoroDs  of  their  uieme,  and  to  inaulge 
in  much  fine  writii^  in  consequence ;  and  (bis 
objection  specially  applies  to  Hr.  Horrisim't 
account  of  Si  Bernard,  which  is  painfully  t«- 
bose  and  magniloquent.  Undoubtedly  be 
beat  chapter  in  the  book,  and  the  one  that  will 
most  severdy  tax  the  young  student's  meottt 
energy,  is  that  whiidk  contuns  Ur.  StubWs 
account  of  Henry  IL 

On  th«  Trail  of  t?te  War.  By  Aibiactii 
Jahbs  SHAKn,  Occasional  Correspondent  of 
The  Timet.  Smitti,  Elder  and  Co. 
This  little  volume  purports  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  otH- 
nary  incidents  in  an  extraordinary  state  d 
things  which  occiu  on  the  trail  of  th«  war.  To 
this  position  the  author  strictly  confines  him- 
mU,  leaving  the  more  stirring  events  of  the 
front  to  bo  described  by  others.  Bome  of  the  . 
papers  are  reprints  from  3%e  Tim«a,  but  the  I 
greater  portion  of  them  are  original,  and  mij  I 
be  mpposed  to  be  a  veracious  account  of  the  I 
progress  of  thi  armies  as  beheld  from  the  ttu.  | 
The  Butly>r'B  departure  from  Lond<«t  is  told 
with  a  picturesque  dash,  which  prediRposeBtbe 
reader  for  the  hacking,  hewing,  and  slashing 
he  has  sohmqueutly  to  go  through  -,  while  the 
last  chapter  resumes  tne  situation,  as  tht 
Fr«nch  say,  in  a  warm  outburst  ri  dread,  inii 
admiration  of  the  strength  of  nenr-born  Oer-,  ■ 
many.  Hr.  Shand  evidently  seen  aaid  all  this 
ponderous  power,  the  stumbling-blodi  ow 
which  she  must  one  day  totter  and  foil.  To 
the  paramount  passion  of  nationality  froii 
ifhicb  this  gigantic  Germany  has  been  created, 
vrill  likewise  be  owing  her  quick  decay  and 
sudden  dissolutioa  This  feeling  makes  the 
wisest  of  Germans  lose  his  head  wh«a  speak- 
ing of  united  Gennany,  and  prttclaim  lumself 
proud  to  belong  to  God's  (jiosen  people.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer  from  our  own  personil 
experience,  that  if  the  impatience  craated  by 
the  restless  variety  and  overweening  seU-Uu' 
dation  of  the  French,  are  to  be  exchanged  fu 
the  cold  pedantry  and  haughty  arrogance  ef 
the  Prussians,  Europe  will  have  made  but  a. 
sorry  bargain.  We  ouinot  agree  with  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  his  opinion  that  we  may  be  pvatl.T 
hen^ted  by  this  sudden  transfer  oi  monl 
power  from  light  satirical  France  to  heavy  ova- 
bearing  Prussia.  We  can  only  pray  to  be  pre- 
served fitnn  both. 

The  Mevolt  of  the  Frote*lanU  of  the  Cmennt* ; 
uitA  tome  Account  of  the  HuguenoU  in  the 
Setetiteentk  Century.  By  Hrs.  But, 
Author  of   'The  Good  St  Louis  and  \i& 
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TImu,*  'The  White  Hoods,'  tc  John 
Hurray, 

Of  all  the  stirring  ronuDces  hitherto  puh- 
liahed  by  Mrs.  Bray,  the  true  history  before 
us  19  assuredly  the  most  sdrring  and  the  moet 
TOioantic.  The  ^gle  story  of  Jean  Cavalier, 
tiie  blur's  boy  of  Anduz^  contaioa  th^  ele- 
meots  of  a  dosen  romances.  Fnmt  his  first 
tppetrsnce  On  the  stage  of  history  to  do  his 
aDotted  work,  to  his  final  sinking  into  hononr- 
siAb  obscurity  when  bis  work  wae  done,  Jean 
Cinlier  shines  oi^t  as  the  true  and  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  cross,  the  faithful  defender  of  the 
lig^^  Iha  coostant  avenger  of.  the  wrong.  He 
ms  a  youth  of  seventeen,  the  eldest  of  three 
SODS  of  a  shepherd  of  Anduze.  '  Altogether,' 
sajsMrs-Bray,  'he  was  such  as  we  may  fancy 
Mm  to  have  been,  who,  armed  with  the  nhep- 
herd's  sluig  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  orercame 
the  gi«nt  Fbilistine.'  ^one  could  have  thought 
that  such  a  one  could  have  been  chosen  to 
weng^  the  iniquitous  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued 
by  th«  greatest  monarch  of  Europe,  at  the  in' 
stigation  of  the  wisest  woman  of  her  day. 
The  boy  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Anduze^  rad  this  circumstance  wa«  in  itself  a 
fund  of  amusement  at  the  court  of  Yersailles, 
irh»e  the  ^ Petit  Maltre'  and  the  '  Oarpon 
Smlanggr'  aerred  as  whetstones  to  the  wit 
d  the  courtiers  at  the  petit  Imer  and  grand 
(neluT  of  the  king.  But  the  baker's  boy  had 
been  eodowed  by  heaven  with  the  strangest 
ia4  most  mysterious  of  gifts — a  military  genius 
mitiugbt,  and  frank  as  nature's  self — which 
en  loDg  caused  the  boldest  of  the  Oreat  Hon- 
irch'a  generals  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  at 
tien  the  mention  of  his  name.  No  other  ac- 
mmt  of  this  extraordinary  talent  has  been 
gitto  than  that  during  his  shepherd  life  he 
■odd  love  to  spend  whole  hours  on  the  Garden 
iretdiing  the  man<eurres  of  the  soldiers,  who 
tt  that  time  were  stationed  in  the  country  in 
order  to  force  the  Protestants  into  adoption  of 
(be  CathoUo  faitii.  No  other  lesson  in  military 
nimet  had  he  ever  taken,  and  yat  he  defeated 
the  bcddeat  troc^  and  ablest  generals  of  the 
I»vudest  army  in  the  world  I  The  mysterious 
nature  of  his  mission,  reminda  one  strongly  of 
Joia  of  Arc.     At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 

K'tted  France  for  ever,  leaving  behind  him 
memtwy  of  his  glory  and  the  mtefui  afTec- 
tioD  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  by 
'b«n  his  name  is  revered  and  cherished  to 
to  vary  day, 

Ifrs.  Bray  has  performed  her  task  of  biogra- 
pher of  Jean  Cavalier  in  the  most  satisfactory 
and  conadeDtiouB  manner,  with  all  the  sted- 
^tness  of  the  historian  and  the  «ithusiasm 
of  the  romance  writer.  '  The  Berolt  in  the 
Cereimee'  is  a  charming  boi^  and  should  be 
plic«d  in  the  hands  of  ever?  Protestant  boy 
ud  giri  throughout  the  world. 

Tit  Corrttpondenet  of  iia  Right  MoneuraiU 
WiUiam  WielAtMi,  from  the  ytar  1794. 
fidited,  with  NotM,  by  hia  Grandson,  Wil- 
uu  WicKBAK,  U.A.  Two  vols.  Svo.  Lon- 
don. 1870. 
Tbeae  volumes  are  another  oontributioa  to 
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the  still  Increasing  store  of  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  French  Revolution ;  the  first 
act  of  that  great  drams  of  which  another  is 
now  b«dng  played  amid  sympathies  and  anti- 
paUties,  hopes  and  fears,  perhaps  as  intense, 
certainly  more  widely  felt,  than  IliOBe  which 
accompanied  the  firxt  lifting  of  the  curtain. 
Now,  however,  the  Revolution  and  the  aneien 
riffime  have  become  accustomed  to  each  other, 
and  know  that  though  it  be  but  as  cat  and  dog, 
ther  must  awhile  load  some  sort  of  life  to- 
gether ;  and  they  have  modified  their  reciprocal 
attitude  accordingly.  Then  each  starUed  by 
the  first  apparition  of  the  otber,  glared  at  it 
with  the  hate,  not  of  prolor^d  antagoni*n, 
but  of  instant  death-grapple.  Free  England, 
guided  by  greet  and  noble-minded  mcn^Pitt 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Burke — not  only  joined 
in,  but  led  the  resistanse  of  the  Continental 
aover^na,  and  we  have  no  need  to  blush  for 
the  conduct  of  our  grandsires.  Whethor,  look- 
ing from. our  present  coign  of  vantage,  we  may 
judge  EugUnd's  course  then  wise  or  impru- 
dent, the  evidence  afibrdod  by  these  volumes 
is  enough  to  show — admitting  the  hostile  pre- 
judice which  an  established  and  aristocrvtic 
government  must  needs  have  against  a  mush- 
room democracy — that  our  state.'imen  descend- 
ed to  the  fray  with  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
an  elevated  sense  of  national  duty  on  which 
we  may  reflect  with    grateful  and  patriotic 

Mr.  Wickham  was  twice  sent  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville as  minister  to  Switzerland;  to  the  com- 
paratively slight  duties  of  which  office  was 
added  the  onerous  task  of  concerting,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Royalists  in  France,  with 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Marshal  Suwarrow,  General  Pichegm,  and 
many  others,  the  measures  to  be  taken  against 
their  common  foe — the  Directory  in  Paris,  At 
th*  time  of  Mr.  Wickham's  earlier  mission, 
Bonaparte  had  not  ret  risen  to  power,  and  if 
Mr.  Wickham  could  have  inspired  witii  his 
own  zeal  and  prudence  the  seltlsh  and  blind 
potontatos  whom  he  wns  «ding  with  English 
counsel  and  treasure,  the  glittering  series  of 
Napoleonic  phenomena  mignt  never  have  ap- 
peu«d.  Mr.  Wickham  was  regarded  with  the 
moet  perfect  confidence  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment How  dangerous  he  proved  to  their  foes 
may  be  judged  from  tie  fact  that  when  at  a 
later  period  he  was  named  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  courts,  first  of  Berlm  and  then 
of  Vienna,  his  appointment  was  objected  to 
because  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the  French 
Government. 

By  those  who  are  either  well  acquainted 
with,  or  are  studying  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  these  Tolumea  will  be  highly  prized, 
while  general  readers  will  find  much  of  great 
interest  in  a  correspondence  which  comprises 
letters  from  George  III.,  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  and  tiie  Due  d'Enghien,  the 
Aicfaduke  Charles,  Marshal  Snwarrow,  and 
many  others,  besides  the  despatohes  and  other 
communications  wU^  passed  between  Mr. 
Wickham  and  his  chief.  Lord  GrenviUe.  The 
present  Mr.  Wickham  has  added  succinct  bio- 
graphical notes  concerning  the  several  corre- 
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Epondeats  and  persons  noraed,  BOrae  intro- 
duclDiy  retn&rka  to  the  several  groups  of  de- 
spatches, and  a  elight  sketch  of  his  grand- 
fxther's  career,  written  nith  grace  and  miMlogt 
pride.  The  first  rolurao  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  diplomatist;  and  the  second 
witii  u  Teiy  interestiiig  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  great  men — Suwarrow. 

Nearly  all  the  letters  now  published  relate 
to  Mr.  Wickhom's  foreign  misBions.  He  after- 
wards served  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
while  he  held  that  ofBce  Emmet's  rebellion  oc- 
curred. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  ministrr 
of  'All  tbe  Talents.'  If  he  has  left  as  inter- 
esting memorials  of  his  later  services  as  of  his 
earlier  ones,  we  hope  that  his  grandson  may  at 
a  future  time  let  his  present  good  work  be  fol- 
lowed faj  a  publication  of  Mr.  Wickham's  later 
correspondence. 

dea'O.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  Al- 
BBET  Watson,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Clarendon  Press  Series. 
The  letters  of  Cicero,  on  account  of  the  ma- 
terials thej  supply  for  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution  during  its  last  struggles,  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  motives  and  move- 
ments of  the  partisan  leaders,  and  the  insight 
they  afford  into  the  character  of  Cicero  himself, 
ore  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
instructive  of  his  literary  productions.  Cicero's 
correspondence  extends  over  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-six years;  and  of  tiie  letters  written  during 
this  eventful  period  to  a  wide  circle  of  literary 
and  political  friends  and  connexions,  there  ore 
extant  upwards  of  850,  which  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.  Up  to  the  present  time,  this  portion 
of  Cicero's  writings  has  received  but  little  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  English  editors.  In 
Germany,  excellent  editions  have  been  publish- 
ed by  Billerbeck,  Boot,  Frej,  Hofman,  aiKl 
SQple ;  while  in  England  we  have  only  an  in- 
ferior ediUon  of  the  letters  to  Atticua  by  a 
Master  of  Arts,  and  a  sel^tioa  of  Jll  letters 
by  E.  Si  John  Parry,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
public  life  of  Cicero,  accompanied  with  notes 
which  are  purely  historical  The  volume  be- 
fore UH  is  also  a  selection  of  148  lettra-s,  taken 
almost  exclusively  out  of  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  Cicero's  correspondence— the  EpuUila  ad 
FamiliaTet,  tkou  ad  Diverioi,  and  the  EpitU>la 
ad  Atticum — containing  together  822  letters. 
The  first  letter  in  this  volume  is  dated  July  6S 
B.C.,  and  the  last  July  43  b.c.  The  collection, 
therefore,  covers  ime  of  tbe  moet  momentous 
periods  in  Roman  history.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
making  tbe  present  selection  of  letters,  has 
been  principally  guided  by  considerations  of 
their  historic^  importance,  or  of  their  value  as 
illustrating  Cicero's  character.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  parts  or  groups,  each  of  which 
ia  preceded  by  a  lengthy  and  valuable  intro- 
duction, furnishing  .the  reader  with  a  digest  of 
the  leading  public  events,  and  a  review  of  the 
state  of  poHUcal  parties  during  each  period. 
In  this  portion  of  the  work,  the  editor  has  bor- 
rowed largely  from  the  well-knOwu  'History 
of  Rome,'  by  Professor  Hommsen,  and  from 
BrQckner's  'Life  of  Cicero.      The  works  of 


Zumpt,  Drumann,  Abeken,  and  Reen,  have  i^ 
RO  been  laid  under  heavy  contributions.  Id 
the  appendices  to  these  sections,  the  reader 
will  find  discussed  with  cleamees  and  ability 
many  legal  and  historical  qoestiona,  highly  im- 
portant for  the  right  understanding  of  allusioM 
in  the  letters — e.g.,  the  legal  question  at  inmia 
between  Cnsar  and  the  Senate,  the  Calendar, 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  'colonia,'  'municip- 
um,'  and  '  pnefectura,'  Ac.  These  introduc- 
tions and  appendices  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  volume.  The  notes  are  far  more  nnm- 
erons,  but  not  so  le*med  and.valuable  as  those 
of  the  German  editions.  Indeed,  many  arc  » 
brief  and  unimportant  that  it  is  difBcult  to  ac- 
count for  their  insertion,  and  seem  quite  oat 
of  place  in  a  w<R'k  which  is  evidently  not  In- 
tended for  tyrofl.  Tbe  only  persons  qualified 
to  read  Uie  letters  of  Cio«o  are  the  highest 
classes  In  schools,  uid  students  at  the  (Ju- 
versitifls,  neither  of  which  stand  in  need  vt  a 
tnnilation  of  passages  and  of  words  that  in- 
Tolve  no  particular  difBcnlty.  The  foUpwing 
are  taken  adapgrtwofn  Kbri: — Bartpor  rpoTtpor, 
'I  will  answer  your  last  quMtion  first;' 
•O/iiioifir,  'after  the  manner  of  Homoc;'  eno- 
tiones,  'addresses  to  the  populace;'  manum, 
'crew;'  in  eo  .  .  .  erant  omnia,  'on  that 
everything  depended;'  inopiom,  'th*  needi- 
nesB ;'  judicium  '  the  trial'  Most  of  the  notes 
are,  in  our  opinion,  too  elementary  for  qualifled 
readers  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.  Th« 
abundant  references  to  Madvig's  Grammar  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful.  On  the  iriiole, 
it  is  an  excellent  edition,  and  cannot  be  penis- 
ed  without  greatly  enlni^ng  one's  knowledge 
and  deepening  one's  interest  in  these  uniqua 
epistidsry  writii^s. 

The  Life  of  Richard  J)ean«,  Major-6m*nil, 
and    G-entral  at  Sta,  t»  the  ternioe  of  tht 
Comtnonwealth,  and  one  of  Ike  CemmimoB- 
er»  of  the  Bigh  Govrt  of  JntUc*  appointed 
for  tie   Trial  of  King   Char/at  the  FirO. 
Bt  Joum  Batburst  Dbakb,  M.A.,  F.8.A., 
of    Pembroke  College,   Cambridge;     Com- 
sponding  Member  of  the  New  Engliutd  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society;    Rector  of  St 
Martin  Outwidi.     Longmans,  1870.     8to. 
Another  successful  attempt  t«  rescue  a  great 
historical  rq>utation  from  the  slando^  of  the 
scurrilous  pampbletews  of  the  Restoration,  and 
one  of  which  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  recently  published  noble  vindications  of 
Fairfax.     The  '  Goodman  Button  (a  hoyman  of 
Ipswich),  his  boy '  of  the  '  Mystery  of  the  Good 
Old  Cause,'  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
source  from  whence  Bates,  Winstanley,  Heath, 
and  the  author  of  the  'Lives  of  the  King-kill- 
ers,' as  well  as  Clarendon,  drew  thwr  inspira- 
tion,   turns   out  to  have   been   the   son  ot  i 
Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  was  ooonected 
both  byhirth  and  by  marriage  with  such  famili« 
as   the  Wickhamn,   the   Hampdens,    and  the 
Mildmsys ;  and  the  'H^^man  of  Ipswich'  to 
have  been  a  captain  in  the  King's  serrice,  who 
was  attadted  to  the  Royal  Dockyard,  at  Har- 
wich, and  was  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Tbonias  But- 
ton's, a  near  reUtive  of  the  SL  Johns  and  lb* 
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CromvaUs.  Hr.  Deue  tuLTins  been  fortuiwte 
oDOugh  b)  diecover  a  copj  of  the  elaborate  and 
elegaml  Labn  inscriptioD  whi^  was  composed 
for  the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
illustriouB  ancestor  in  WestminHter  Abbej, 
amang  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
senin,  has  been  directed  by  it  to  tbe  entry  of 
his  baptism  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of 
Lower  Guytii^  near  Winchcombe.  It  is  as 
foUovs:  'AnnoDni.  IQIO,  jeriii dale  of  Julie, 
was  baptized  Richard  Deano,  je  sonne  of  Ed- 
ward Deane.'  His  mother  was  a  Warre,  and 
his  grandmother  a  Wickham,  throagh  whom  he 
was  connected  with  the  Hampdeus  and  the 
GT<»nwellB;  and  bis  aunt  Joan  seems  to  have 
married  Kobert  Mildmay,  of  Twling,  tbe  grand- 
son of  Sir  Thomas  Mildtnay,  one  of  the  auditors 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentation  in  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  grand-nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  the  founder  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  Deane's  career  up  to  the  year  1642,  beyond 
the  fapt  of  his  having  served  under  Captain 
Button,  of  Harwich,  during  some  part  of  that 
period ;  nor  have  we  an/  of  bis  private  life  at 
all,  except  that  he  jnarried  Mary  Orimsditch, 
uid  that  at  his  death  he  left  two  daughters  by 
her,  Hary  and  Hannah,  the  former  of  whom 
died  unmarried,  and  tbe  latter  married  Good- 
win Swift,  attorney-general  of  Tipperary,  and 
unde  to  the  well-known  Dean  of  St.  Patnck's, 
Jonathan  Swift  From  tbe  year  1643  to  that 
of  hie  death,  however,  few  names  are  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  onnala  of  his  day 
than  that  of  Richard  Doan&  He  early  and 
heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ParUamont 
in  the  great  dvil  war,  under  a  conviction  that 
in  no  other  way  could  the  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country  be  saved;  and  soon 
proved  himself  to  be '  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  produced  by  revolutionary  times,  who  by 
ttie  innate  force  of  an  energetic  character,  snr- 
monnt  the  difBculties  of  birth  and  station,  and, 
rising  to  authority,  seem  as  if  they  bad  been 
bom  and  educated  for  it;  no  one  wondering 
either  at  their  elevation,  or  at  the  ease  with 
wbjch  they  discharge  the  duties  of  the  highest 
(Acea.'  His  biographer  has  related  bis  great 
services  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused  with 
singular  impartiality,  which  i-enders  his  work  a 
valuable  contribution  to  tbe  general  bistory  of 
big  times.  After  tbe  trial  and  execution  of  the 
King,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  Deane  took 
a  very  prominent  part,  he  was  appointod,  'in 
oonnecbon  with  Colonels  Edward  Popham  and 
Robert  Blake,  as  one  of  the  three  generals  at 
aea,'  with  'co-ordinate  powers.'  In  1651,  ho 
.  assumed  the  chief  command  m  Scotland,  .where 
he  was  the  principal  means  of  Iniaging  about 
the  'eight  years'  tranquillity'  which  Bishop 
Bamet  '  so  commends  and  attributes  to  tbe 
(bappy)  usurpation.'  War  now  breaking  out 
with  die  Dutch,  Deane  was  hastily  summoned  to 
rejoin  the  fleet  It  was  in  action  with  the  Dutch 
Ukat  be  met  with  his  death,  June  fi,  l&od.  'He 
fdl  at  the  moment  of  viotany,  sword  in  hand, 
fa)  the  bow  of  tus  ship,  as  he  was  waving  his 
■word  and  encounKing  his  men  to  follow  bun 
in  boar^g  '  the  Dutch  Admiral,'  Van  Tromp. 
A«*03TU  twriedwi^  all  boDOUT  in  tbe  chapel 
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of  Henry  VIL,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  tbe 
24th  of  February  following.  '  The  corpse,'  the 
authors  of  tbe  'Parliamentary  Histo^  of  Eng- 
land' inform  us,  'was  brought  from  Green  widi 
to  Westminster  Bridge  by  water,  attended  by 
thirty  barges  in  moumine.  The  procession  was 
saluted  in  their  passage  by  all  the  ships  in  the 
river,  and  tbe  Tower  guns.  In  the  evening,  the 
body  was  interred  iu  the  Abbey  with  great  ■ 
pomp ;  the  lord-Keneral  and  his  council,  with 
all  tiie  officers  of  tbe  navy  and  army  then  in 
town,  attending  the  funeniL'  After  the  Resto- 
ration, his  body,  together' with  those  of  twenty 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  was  removed  and 
re-interred  in  the  adjoining  churchyard.  The 
sympathies  of  his  biographer  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  comments  on  this  act  of 
Charles  IL  and  his  advisers.  '  If  tbeir  bodies 
bad  been  decently  removed  from  the  church  to 
tbe  churchyard,  no  blame  can  jusUy  attach  to 
the  King  for  the  removal,  for  he  naturally  de- 
sired to  clear  his  own  family  vaults  of  thoee 
whom  he  might  undoubtedly  regard  as  intru- 
ders. But  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  the 
removal  and  re-interment  were  so  decorously 
conducted  as  tradition  says  they  were.  The 
present  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  the  laudable 
desire  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  plaoe,  but 
also  the  manner  of  re-burial,  caused,  jn  Novem- 
ber, 18SB,  the  ground  to  be  opened  on  tbe  spot 
supposed  to  be  tbe  grave  of  the  removed,  but 
found  no  evidence  of  a  decent  and  careful  in- 
terment, such  as  fragments  of  coffins,  and 
skeletons  tying  side  by  side  in  the  order  of  de- 
posit, but  only  a  confused  mass  of  bones,  so 
mixed  together  as  to  suggest  an  irreverent 
emptying  of  coffins  into  a  largo  common  pit 
The  Bean,  and  other  members  of  the  Chapter 
who  accompanied  him,  went  away,  and  stilt  re- 
main in  the  charitable  hope  that  thev  have 
failed  in  discovering  the  deposit  which  they 
sought,  but  have  &Qeain  with  some  other  not. 
umisual  spectacle  in  crowded  churchyards, 
where  the  callous  sexton  of  one  generation 
shovels  away  the  coffinless  bones  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, to  -  make  room  for  'the  bodies  of  his 
own  contemporaries  who  may  have  ocqasion 
for  his  services.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  such  was  the  case  here,  and  that  the  only 
indignity  to  which  Richard  Deane  and  Robert 
Blake  were  exposed,  was  the  removal  of  their 
remains  from  the  burial  place  of  kings  to  that 
of  ordinary  Christians,  with  no  other  memorial 
of  their  names  than  that  of  their  deathless  re- 
nown. Be  the  case  as  it  may,  these  fuits  are 
certain,  they  fought  on  the  same  deck,  died  in 
the  same  cause,  and  were  buried  in  Uie  same 
pit  They  had  been  loving  and  pleasant  in 
their  Uvea,  and  in  their  graves  they  were  not 
divided.'  We  congratulate  Hr.  Deane  on  the 
ability,  the  fairness,  and  the  diligence  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
He  has  rendered  thenistorioal  student  admira- 
ble service, 

Jo&n  Waley  and  the  Etangtlieal  Seaetion  ^ 
tie  ^hteenth  Century.  Br  Julia  Wbdgi- 
wooD.     Uacmillan  and  Co. 

The  Life  and  TtToe*  ef  the  Eev.  John  Weeley, 
M.A.,  Fo\mder  qf  the  MetAodiiti.    By  Iter 
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L,  TrsRMAN.     Voto.  t.  and  II.     Hodder  and  ' 
StougbloD. 

Our  literary  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  are 
much  occupied  at  present  with  the  life-work 
and  smroundings  of  John  Wesley,  with  tiia  re- 
lation to  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the 
probable  position  that  would  have  been  assi^- 
ed  to  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  or  revivalist, 
occupying  in  the  Church  of  Borne  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  John  Wesley  ia  the  English 
Church.  We  do  not  endorse  the  big  words 
with  which  Mr.  Tye»raan  opens  un  his  subject 
'Is  it  not  a  truth  (bo  asks)  that  Hethodism  is 
the  grcat«st  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ?  Methodism  has  now  existed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Is  there  any  other 
system  that  has  spread  itself  as  widely  in  an 
equal  period  f  We  doubt  it'  Whether  the 
victories  of  Methodism  over  other  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  or  over  religious  indlfferentiem,  or 
over  the  stubborn  resistance  to  God's  truth  of 
the  barbarian  or  Qie  idolater,  can  bo  paralleled 
with  the  past  successes  of  the  Apostolic  Churdi 
or  not,  and  whether  numbers  or  area  can  now 
be  used  as  measures  of  greatness,  may  be  con- 
sidered open  (jnestions,  but  no  ecclesiastical 
miter  pretending  to  honour  truth  or  candour 
can  hide  his  eye  to  the  fact  of  Methodism,  or  to 
the  vitality  it  displays  at  the  present  moment 
We  are  thankful  for  this  instalment  of  Hr. 
lyermnn's  valuable  work.  There  is  a  mine  of 
wealth,  a  store-house  of  treasure,  in  the  untm- 
peaohanle  diary  alid  authentic  correspondence 
contained  in  this  first  volume,  which  will  amply 
repav  most  careful  attention. 

Hiss  Julia  Wedgewood,  in  our  opinion,  has 
done  very  excellent  service.  She  has  not  at- 
tempted to  write  a  memoir  of  John  Wesley  or 
his  brother,  or  a  biaforv  of  Methodism,  nor  has 
she  kept  up  a  chronological  continuity  in  her 
fascinating  pages,  but  she  has  shown  us  the 
remarkable  figure  of  Wesley  upon  a  great  va- 
riety of  backgrounds.  Methodism  at  Oiford, 
with  its  first  obstacles  in  the  painfully  exacting 
consctenca  and  scrupulosity  of  Wesley  himself 
becomes  a  vivfll  sketch  of  Oxford  Irfe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hethodism  in  Yii^nia  becomes  an  impressive 
representation  of  the  relation  of  England  to  her 
colonies.  The  conflict  of  Methodism  with 
Bristol  and  Comwallese  colliers ;  its  hand  to 
hand  fight  with  the  devils  of  hysteria  and  fear, 
ani  with  those  of  bigotry  and  eiclusiveness  ; 
with  Moravian  theology,  and  with  Calvinism 
and  its  bid  problem  of  tue  universe,  are  all  well 
told  in  a  succession  of  bri^t  and  uionghtf ullv 
conceived  pictures.  There  is  very  remarkabfo 
candour,  much  good  Bens&  and  wise  use  of 
tnalerial  in  her  work ;  and  the  volume  will 
bring  the  high  enthusiasm  and  glorious 
earnestness  of  Wesley  into  contact  with  classes 
that  would  remain  strangers  to  the  more  elabo- 
rate biographical  details  of  Mr.  Tyerman.  The 
aubject  is  so  large — so  important  in  aO  its 
bearings — that  we  cannot  diamiss  these  works 
with  a  cursory  notice ;  we  shall  hope,  at  an 
early  date,  to  return  to  Qie  literature  and 
ecolesiastical  position  of  the  Wesleys. 

Mamorialt  tif  the  iate  Bw.  WHliam  M.  Bun-  \ 
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tmr/;  heiiig  Sehetiom  y^orn  hit  Sermons, 
Lettgri,  and  Po&nu.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G, 
Strinoeb  Rowe.  With  a  Bit^rapbicat  In<- 
troduction  by  Tbomas  Pbrcivu.  BtrMTtxe- 
Wealeyan  Conference  Office. 
The  characteristic  of  William  Bunting  which 
all  who  knew  him  would  assuredly  mention 
first  was  an  unbounded  power  of  loving ;  aod' 
as  the  ofTect  of  this  as  near  an  embodiment  of 
the  'charity'  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians 
as  is  perhaps  possible  to  men  who  love  truth ' 
and  tLe  God  of  trutL  '  Grace  to  all  them  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,'  was 
not  only  a  sentiment  upon  his  lips,  it  was  an 
instinctive,  irreinressible  feeling  of  lus  heart 
Few  men  were  more  attached  to  bis  own  Church; 
few  men  had  more  larec-hoarted  and  loving  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  men  and  good  things  of 
all  other  Churches.  Charity  was  the  '  bond  of 
bis  perfeotnoss.'  Wherever  Christ  was  to  b« 
served,  the  souls  of  men  benefited,  futhful 
preachers  to  be  heard,  (crvent  worship  to  be 
joined  in,  there,  according  lo  his  opportunity^' 
William  Bunting  was  lo  be  found.  Our  cathe- 
drals were  familiar  with  his  tall,  attenuated, 
intellectual  figure.  In  any  Nonconformist  con- 
eregation  in  London,  where  worship  and  preach- 
mg  were  edifying,  he  was  at  any  time  as  likely 
to  be  found  as  in  a  Wesloyan  CfhapeL  Few  of 
the  principal  Nonconformist  pulpits  w.ere  un- 
familiar with  his  ministrations.  His  friends 
I  were  the  best  ministers  of  every  evangelical  ' 
church.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and 
all  good  men  loved  him.  He  was  a  kind  of 
tertium  quid,  around  which  the  best  rara  and 
feelings  of  the  difiereat  sects  crystallized  into 
beautiful  forms  of  charity.  No  one  thought  of 
him  as  belonging  to  any  one  section  of  the 
Church;  the  feeli:^  towards  him  was  that  he 
belonged  to  all  This  volume  of  memorials  will 
bo  valued  by  his  friends.  The  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  his  brother  is  sufficient  for  the 
record  of  his  uneventful  life;  it  is  racy  and  pi- 
quant in  its  style,  yet  fervent  and  tender  in  its 
love  and  devout  sympathy. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bunting  was  difi\i8e  and 
therefore  lengthy,  and  sometimes  tedious,  al- 
though bis  brother  testifies  to  hia  great  effici- ' 
ency. 

As  a  letter-writer  he  was  wondorfnlly 
loquacious ;  some  of  his  letters,  as  he  saya, 
'as  long  as  a  life,'  even  aa  abbreviated  hcre^ 
filling  eight  or  ten  pages  of  print  Barely 
could  he  have  said  with  Paul,  'I  have  written 
a  letter  unto  you  in  few  words :'  but  they  are 
wonderfully  loving,  enthusiastic  and  brillisnt, 
full  of  dehcate  sympathy  and  beautiful  piety 
and -charity. 

Chiefly,  nowever,  Hr.  Bunting  excelled  m  • 
miter  of  hymns.     Two  or  three  of  his  com- 

r positions  have  foimd  their  way  into  popular 
Dais,  and  are  not  likely  to,  be  forgotten. 
tender  pathos  of  the  '  Song  in  the  Night 

<  Tbou  doast  all  things  weU,' 

has  not  ntteo  bata  stu^ aaaad. 

Ti«  Life  0/  Arthur  Tapjxm.     With  PHfM»' 
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Mr.  Tappau  ir&s  &  New  Tortc  merebant,  of 
fttype  which  the  lav^iUor  tenp^rit  aeti  wonld 
t«lf  nG  wu  once  not  uncommon,  but  is  now 
nrdj  to  be  met  with  either  In  America  or 
EogUnd.  This  we  &re  loth  to  believa  There 
ar«  still,  thank  Ood,  not  a  few  upright,  Ood- 
furing,  noble-hearted  men,  who  will  do  aqd 
itre  whatever  rigbteousneas  and  religion  maj 
denuuid.  Mr.  Tappan  was  eminentlr  one  who 
'feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,'  whose  bnsi- 
ness  was  as  much  a  religion  to  him  as  chorch- 
worshtp,  Hia  one  simple  maxim  was  to  do 
right  at  KDj  cost  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  first  man  in  America  'to  make  use  of 
money  in  large  sums  for  benerolant  objects.' 
Oertamly  he  was  generous,  to  the  verge  of 
prudence ;  and  when  reverses  came  npon  h!m 
he  did  not  begin  retrenchment  with  the  things 
al  Ood.  His  high-toned  morality  did  not  al- 
wsTS  square  with  the  morals  of  Wall-street, 
ana  often  involved  htm  in  perplexing  and  ludi- 
crous entanglements ;  but  notning  could  shake 
his  determination  to  do  right  Several  bosi- 
nees  friends  wished  to  help  him  in  his  pecuni- 
ary difflcultjes,  but  ui^ed  upon  turn  as  a  tacit 
conditioQ  the  desirableness  of  lessening  his 
snti-«1avery  denonciations.  His  short  and  da- 
cistve  answer  was,  'IwiU  be  hung  first'  He 
was  the  prime  mover  and  leader  of  many 
things,  greatest  and  heat,  in  the  religions  life 
of  Ajnerica.  He  was  president  of  tbe  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  Oberlin 
College,  sod  the  Aperican  Education  Society 
-~to  all  of  which  he  gave  large  pecuniary  and 
laborious  personal  assistance.  He  was  a  kind 
of  American  John  Thornton  in  his  religious 
philanthropy.  Ha  fought  many  a  fierce  and 
fearless  battle,  especiaUy  in  the  anti-slaverT 
cause — when  to  be  its  advocate  was  to  impenl 
life.  He  was  mobbed,  and  had  a  price  set  up- 
on his  head.  A  more  beautiful,  single-heart 
ed,  Doblo  life  of  integrity,  indostry,  fearless- 
nesa,  and  generosity  has  rarely  been  lived. 
His  closing  days  at  Newhaveu  have  an  inter- 
esting setting  of  New  England  Puritanism, 
and  were  quiet,  devout,  and  beautiful.  In  a 
higher  sense  than  mere  ama«sirg  of  money  he 
was  a  'successful  merchant'  Our  merclianta 
will  do  well  to  read  this  interesting  memoir, 
and  to  learn  anew  from  it  tbe  old  lesson  that 
'  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.' 

J«vm«y»  in  NoriA  Ckina,  Manchuria,  and 

Etutem  Mongolia;  with  lome  Account  of 

Corea.    By  tbe  Rev.  Alisanoer  Williax- 

sox,  B.  A.,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Socie- 

tv  of  Scotland.     With  Dlustratioiis  and  2 

li^ta.    Two  vols.    Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  contaributed  to  the  Bteia- 

tore  of  travel  and  of  science  another  of  tbooe 

thorongh,  sober,  and  iusbncdve  books  which 

have  been  one  of   the  inddeotal  results  of 

Christiati  HiseiiMis.    To  tbe  ordinary  advan- 

tagas  over  casual  risiton,  which  kmg  resideaee 

and  familiar,  intimacy  gives  to  a  missionary, 

aW  i»  tha  c(msci«aitionane8S  irtiich  his  religi- 


ous position  and  charact^  impose  upon  him, 
Hr.  Willianiaoa,  as  a  b^hly-oducated  medi- 
cal man,  adds  a  higher  def^  of  scientific 
knowledge  than  many  of  his  brethren  pos- 
sess^ whidi  qualifies  him  to  spesk  of  the 
configuration,  products,  and  possibilities  of 
the  country  in  a  way  thai  wilf  impart  valuable 
knowledge.  Ur.  Williamson  first  visited  China 
as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Sodetrr,  Hia  health  failed  after 
two  or  three  years  residence,  and  he  returned 
to  England.  On  the  re-oatabhshment  of  his 
heidth  he  returned  to  China,  about  seven  years 
ago,  as  an  i^nt  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.  These  volumes  are,  virtually, 
the  journal-records  of  eight  extensive  journeys 
throngh  vu4oua  parts  of  North  China,  which 
be  has  made  in  uie  prosecution  of  his  evange- 
listic labours.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  a  man  bo  occupied,  the  very  business  of 
wtiosB  life  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  cultivate  familiar  intercourse  with  the  peo- 


or  resident  merchant,  or  professional  man  can 
pretend.  Accordingly,  Hr.  Williamson's  vol- 
umes are  full  c4  minute,  thorough,  and  novel 
infomation  of  all  kinds  canceming  the  coun- 
try and  the  people ;  they  are  utilitarian  enough 
f  ora  blue  book,  while  they  have  the  general  ui- 
terest  of  a  book  vi  travels  in  countries  of  which 
wa  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  We  do  not; 
in  fact,  remember  two  volumes  the  informa- 
tion of  which  is  So  valuable,  and  the  interest 
of  which  is  so  great  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture especially,  when  our  peaceful  relations 
with  China  are  again  in  peril.  Our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  general  public,  may  gath- 
er from  them  more  accurate  and  extensive 
information  respecting  tbe  sources  and  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  feeling  towards  ns,  than  froqi 
any  other  source  whatever — not  excepting  even 
tbe  Valuable  and    intelligent  information  fnr- 


ed  from  ofBcials,  and  he  speaks  confidently 
conoerning  tbe  peacefulness  and  friendliness 
of  tfasir  cUspOsition  towards  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. He  travelled  unarmed,  and  en- 
countered no  violence  or  rodeness,  nothing 
more  than  the  oocanena)  attempts  at  extortion 
with  which  travellers  are  not  unfamiliar  in 
London  and  New  York.  They  are  grossly 
ignorant,  and  in  some  places  look  upon  Euro-  • 
peans  as  a  different  species  of  beings,  'In 
some  places  they  calls  ns  "  devils,"  not  in  im- 
pertinence, but  in  genuine  ignorance  of  onr 
origin  and  character;  so  much  so,  that  Vaej 
often  use  this  term  with  complimentary  pre- 
fixes, as  e.  ff.,  their  practice  of  calling  a  fnend 
of  ours  Kwhe  tie  ta  jen,  "  His  Excellency  the 
DeviL"  Moreover,  they  often  use  this  term  in 
our  conrts  of  justice.  In  other  places  titey 
look  npoQ  ns  as  a  race  of  fierce  men  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark  in  mental  powers.  Many  a 
time  have  fore^ners  he^i  provoked  by  China- 
men coming  up  to  them,  patting  them  on  the 
shonlder,  and  cares^g  them  just  as  we 
would  a  huge  Newf  onndland  di^,  or  a  seml-lam- 
edUoo.    NoristfafBalL    Tht^^ipearinHUmy 
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diMriclfi  to  look  upon  us  «s  a  species  of  fools. 
Often  have  I  observed  Chiiuunea  kddresH  my' 
self  and  others-  just  na  mendaciAus  nuraery- 
mkids  Kddreas  children,  m  if  we  were  incaptt- 
ble  of  seeing  through  their  harefscod  lies  and 
shallow  decwt'  T)ie  bnperial  cliim  is  kh 
prepoBterous  as  ever — aa  showa  by  the  refusal 
to  receive  Prince  Alfred — and  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  national  intercourw.  Lord  Elgin 
'attempted  eflbctuallj  to  destroy  this  by  ■ 
march  on  Peking,  which  was  baffied  by  the 
flight  of  the  f^peror  to  Tartary.  The  Chi- 
nese people  sadly  lack  tru&,  upiightnesB,  and 
honour,  the  fear  of  G04L  The  opiiun  trade, 
which  has  been  our  great  di^race,  and  which 
has,  it  is  feared,  extended  beyond  all  lefpslative 
or  diplomatic  control,  is  the  deadly  curse  of 
the  country.  'There  are  literally  millions,' 
says  Mr.  Williamson,  'to  whom  opium  is  more 
valuable  than  life.  The  only  hope  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  asainst  it  among  thoM 
who  abetun  from  the  poison,  and  among  the 
young ;  so  that  the  generation  of  opium  anok- 
ers  may,  in  due  couree,  die  out  Tne  reforma- 
tion has  already  commenced,  and  only  needs 
to  be  fostered  and  systematiied.' 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  much  disliked  by 
the  Chinese,  chiefly  because  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  French  soldiws  during  the 
late  war — the  fatal  blunder  into  which  our 
nughboura  always  fall  in  their  dealings  with 
WHUier  nations,  or  in  their  attempts  to  cola- 
nise:  wherever  they  go,  ther  invariably  suc- 
ceed in  getting  themselves  w«ll  hated.  Aiiother 
cause  of  dislike  to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  tte 
assomptions  of  the  priests,  and  their  arbitrary 
claims  to  property.  -  '  There  is  do  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  people  towards  Proteatuit  mis- 
sionaries.' And  Mr.  Williamscu  thinks  that 
'  were  the  matter  of  inland  resideace  made  a 

Kovision  in  treaty  engagements,  there  would 
littie  or  no  difBcultj  in  carrying  it  out' 
The  hostility  of  Ibe  mandarins  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  Tien-tsin  massacrsa,  and  other 
mdlcations  of  dislike  in  the  governing  dassea, 
are  attributed  by  Mr.  Williamson  to  '  the  ul- 
tra-liberal  policy  of  our  Qovemmeot,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  outburst  of  hostile  critidBm  in 
the  spring  of  1S6S,  on  the  part  of  our  offloiaja 
and  leading  politicians  and  writers  at  home,  all 
of  which  was  tiuly  oommnnicated  to  the  Chi- 
nese authorities,  leading  thorn  to  behere  rither 
that  we  were  sure  of  our  strength,  or  had  lost 
,  all  interest  in  our  countrymen  m  China.'  Mr. 
Williamson  lays  neat  stress  on  a  demand  be- 
ing made  for  '  inWid  residenoe  under  proper 
sanction ;'  and  he  argues  this  from  the  perfect 
success  of  the  experiment  so  far  as  it  has  bean 
made.  '  Protestant  missioaaiies,  Britiah,  Ger- 
mao,  and  American,  have  bean  labouring  unmo- 
tested  for  some  years,  in  many  of  thdr  inland 
cities.'  The  Chinese  opponents  of  misaiona- 
rioa  are  not  the  people,  out  corrupt  officials, 
who  oppose  overrthing  foreign  and  everything 
calculated  to  enlighten  or  improve  the  moral 
tone  of  Uie  people.  Hr.  Williamson's  reply  to 
such  diplomats  and  writers  as  denounce  the 
missionaries  in  China,  or  sneer  at  them,  is  not 
only  conclusive,  it  is  perfectly  crushing.  ,  Five 
powerful  foreign  lections  have  for  several 


years    resided    is    P^in,    viz.,  the    British, 
French,    Russian,    and    Prussiaii. 


gatioQ  thought  It  to  taunt  the  missionaries,  by- 
urging  them  to  bc^  by  converting  the  highsr 
classes,  adding  that  'China  would  be  rused 
through  them,  not  in  spite  of  them.'  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson pertinently  asks,  what  with  all  tbeir 
abtUty  and  opportunities  they  have  done,  and 
unhesitatingly  answers,  nothing!  AH  the  En-- 
ropean  booKs,  lesson  books,  and  books  of 
science  especially,  which  it  is  no  part  of  tha  ■ 
missionary's  function  to  produce,  have  boea. 
compiled  or  translated  by  them.  '  Dr.  Hobson 
has  given  them  works  on  Physiology ;  on  the 
PrincipleB  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  on  th« 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica ;  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children ;  on  tho  Elements  of 
ChemistryandNaturalPhilosophy.  Mr.  Wylie 
has  given  them  the  whole  of  Euclid  ;  De  Mce- 
gan's  Algebra,  in  thirteen  books;  Loomis' 
Aaalytieal  Geomeiry  arid  D^erential  tmd 
InUgral  Calealu*,  in  eighteen  books,  and  also 
the  first  part  of  Newton's  Principia  which  is 
now  in  orocces  of  completion.  Mr.  fidkine 
has  trandated  Whewell's  Meehania,  and  giTCa 
them  raanv  other  contributions  on  science  and 
Western  literature,  Mr.  Muirhead  haa  pro^ 
duced  a  work  on  English  history,  and  another 
on  universal  geography.  Dr.  Bridgman  has 
published  a  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  Gm- 
ted  Sbitea  of  America.  Dr.  W.  P.  Martin  has 
translated  iWheaton's  International  Lav,  and' 
just  published  an  elaborately  illustrated  work 
in  three  large  volumes,  on  Chemistry  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  Other*  missionaries  have, 
given  them  works  on  Electro-telegraphy,  Bo< 
tany,  and  elementary  treatises  on  aunost  evcsy 
subject  of  Western  science.'  Would  it  not  b« 
as  well  for  some  of  these  diplomatic  gentle- 
men to  employ  their  abundant  Idsure  in  emu- 
lating, rather  than  in  sneering  at  the  earnest  pU- 
lanlhropy  of  these  hard-working  missiooarios. 
Until  they  oan  show  something  like  such  a  Set 
of  contributions  to  Chinese  enlig^tenmmt, 
shame  should  keep  them  silent,  even  if  thef 
are  incapable  of  generous  appreciatioq. 

These  matters,  hiflrover,  are  only  touched  in 
the  introductory  part  of  Mr.  Williamsoa's 
book,  which  Is  an  intelligent  traveller's  account 
of  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  full  of  mattor 
for  quotation  ;  but  for  this  wb  have  no  spaoe. 
At  one  of  the  temples  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson saw  an  Instrument,  vrhich  was  the  fa- 
mous praying  machine.  'Prayers  are  pasted  both 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  barrels,  wfaldl 
beinr  turned  round,  then-  prayers  are  presented, 
as  Mey  suppose,  to  thor  god.'  Some  curious 
church  mnsic  was  ^ded  by  '  two  trampets, 
each  of  which  was  about  twelve  feet  lon^ 
with  a  month  two  feet  in  diameter ;  they  were 
mounted  on  small  wheel-carriages,  like  guni^ 
and  the  play««  reclined  upon  the  gctmui 
when  playing.'    This  was  in  the  famons  Teo- 

S!  of  Do-la-nor.  At  one  place  the  landtord^ 
vii^  no  clock,  fastened  a  huge  fat  cock  au' 
der  Mr.  WiUiamson's  bed,  lent  he  ^ould  own- 
dem  biinsell  We  will  add  only,  that  the 
book  is  written  in  a  phuo,  busJiMM41ke  sl^l^ 
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that  it  is  full  of  rkliuble  fkcta,  that,  in  appen- 
dices, Hr.  Edkius  sad  others  h%ve  contributed 
vaiiuble  papOTS,  and  that,  in  our  judgment,  it 
is  vne  of  the  most  sterling  and  iustructiTe,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  modest  hooks  of  traveb 
that  hu  speared  for  years. 

Watward  hjt  Sail :  the  Jfea  Sovte  to  the  Batt. ' 
■  Bj  W.  F.  Rab.     Longmana,  Green  and  Co. 
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The  temptationB  to  fulsome  eulogy 
aseiAted  caricature  are,  to  a  writ^ 
(^American  travels,  so  great  and  are  so  rarely 


resisted,  that  Mr.  Rae,  as  a  signal  exception, 
deeerrefi  the  Tory  highest  praise.  His  feeling 
t«  America  and  Americans  is  evidently  of  the 
kindest,  and  yet  he  has  had  such  a  wholesome 
few  of  fulsome  praise,  that  he  has  put  himself 
under  almost  undue  restraint — the  greys  pre- 
ifotninate  in  bis  colouring.  He  has  every- 
wkere  manifestly  endeavoured  to  see  things  as 
they  are  and  to  describe  them  as  he  saw  themi 
th«  result  is  a  sober^  judicious,  intelligent 
book,  tlut  vouchee  for  its  own  trustwortbiness. 
Ifr.  R«e  describes  only  the  route  across  the 
American  coutiaent  from  New  York  to  San 
&nnciflco  by  the  Great  Pacific  Railwjiy.  He 
Idls  BS  that  the  basis  of  his  book  \a  two  series  of 
liters  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Newt,  re- 
vised and  recasL  He  writes  in  an  easy,  accus- 
t<Hned  s^le.  as  men  write  whose  pen  is  the 
rnkpcMi  witn  which  they  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  He  has  imagination  enough  and  doscrip- 
tjse  power  enough  to  redeem  his  narrative 
fhna  the  dryness  of  a  li^  and  he  has  suffi- 
ciently large  and  varied  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  aualify  bim  to  form  wise,  practical, 
aad  gonial  estimates  of  things.  Much  in 
Amencan  life  is  novel  and  experimental,  and 
deoMtids  in  its  judge  no  small  power  of  con- 
structive imagination.  Much  in  American  feel- 
ing is  provincial,  wayward,  and  almoist  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  and  needs  great  candour  for 
tfa«  appreciation  of  its  fresh,  generous,  and  no- 
ble eleeienls.  The  Americana  are  rapidly  out- 
lowing  some  of  the  follies  of  their  youth ; 
tbcre  are  still  in  the  practical  administration  of 
pities  and  social  economies  many  tbin^ — 
wtose  than  follios — that  belie  the  noble  prmci- 
piesof  their  constitulion,  and  that  the  warmest 
Irieods  of  America  cannot  but  look  upon  with 
anxiety.  The  extent  of  administrative  cor- 
nqition,  the  unscrupulousneas  of  party  politica, 
not  <Hily  as  towards  each  other  but  as  towards 
other  nations — such  passionate,  undignified, 
uid  manifestly  venal  messages  aa  the  one  just 
aont  to  Congress  by  President  Grant  for  in- 
stance, with  the  politjcal  interpretations  of 
wtuch  it  is  susceptible — render  it  a  question  of 
pwat  solicitude  whether  these  are  the  moral 
«reaknesses  of  childhood,  which  experience 
aiad  discipline  will  cure,  so  as  to  develope  a 
oatitMi  high  and  courteous  in  political  as  in  social 
and  personal  honour,  or  whether  its  political 
aaturi^  will  manifest  the  faittdessnees  uid 
nnscrupulousnoss  which  so  sadly  stain  the 
taeaichttOBB  of  some  European  nations,  and 
wUch  necessitate  a  coostuit  and  suspicious 
vigilance;  we  strongly  hope  in  the  higher  de- 
vdopemont,  but  the  centenary  of  the  nation's 
Ucth  la  Dear  at  band,  and  we  are  lonj^ng  to 
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see  a  high-minded  government  and  policy  such 
as  we  do  not  see  yet 

Mr.  Bae  describee  with  smartness,  the  rail- 
ways and  cars  and  travelling  ways  of  America 
as  they  have  often  been  described.  He  espe- 
cially commends  to  our  own  greater  railway 
companies  the  luxury  of  PuUman's  sleeping 
cars,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tion, ft  isnoHmallluxury  to  beable  togotobed 
while  traveling*Bt  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  in  America — of  from  forty  to  €iiy  here — 
those  who  cannot  sleep  may  at  any  rate  enjoy 
a  sprawl  with  disencumbered  limbs.  We 
would  also  add  a  recommendation  of  the  check 
system  with  luggage ;  what  should  prevent  our 
companies  giving  passengers  a  chacK,  to  whici) 
a  corresponding  number  is  affixed  to  the  piece 
of  lu^sge,  BO  that  the  latter  might  bo  de- 
livered to  the  porter  or  a  servant  presenting  the 
check?  The  comfort  of  being  delivered  from 
all  anxiety  about  luggage  is  a  great  luxury  of 
American  travel  Mr.  Bae  describes  Chicago 
'the  Garden  City,'  'the  Queen  of  the  West,' 
'the  Queen  of  the  Lakes,'  as  it  is  proudly 
called.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  li^  fort  to- 
day 800,000  well-to-do  people,  many  of  them 
as  wealthy  merchants  as  any  in  the  States,  oc- 
cupy in  palatial  residences  one  of  their  most 
imposing  cities.  Mr.  Rae's  account  of  tfa* 
Mormons  is  not  ven*  eulogistic,  and  is  we  sus* 
pect  much  nearer  the  truth  than  most  of  the 
superficial  accounts,  the  result  of  an  hour's 
conversation,  note-boolt  ia  hand,  that  have 
reached  us.  Brigham  Young's  peculiar  insti- 
tution does  not  commend  itself  even  on  utili- 
tarian grounds  :  the  intolerance,  jealousy  and 
violence  of  the  Mormon  city,  restrained  only  by 
the  adjacent  United  States'  camp,  must  make 
it  an  unenviable  residence :  while  oven  the 
vaunted  industry  of  the  residents  is  seriously 
qualified  in  Mr.  Bae's  estimate  of  what  has 
been  done  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
place.  We  commend  Mr.  Rae's  careful  study 
of  Mormondom  to  all  who  have  been  fascinated 
by  tite  glamour  of  writers  like  Mr.  Dixtm. 
Mr.  Rae  has  much  to  say  concerning  California, 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  and  thoir  great  fu- 
ture; but  he  gives  spectal  emphasis  to  their 
ultra-provindalism,  and  what  surprises  us 
more,  implies  a  slighting  estimate  of  their  hos- 
pitality. Of  their  litOTature  he  speaks  in 
glowing  terms — indeed  he  seems  to  think  the 
provincial  press  of  the  States  superior  to  the 
Now  York  press.  Mr.  Bae's  book  is  restricted 
to  tho  route  which  he  travelled,  and  to  matters 
coDnected  with  it;  it  is  therefore  limited  in  its 
range.  He  has  also  a  slight  tendency  to 
preach,  but,  as  a  whole,  his  hooli  may  be 
very  highly  commended  as  an  honest  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  represent  Brother  JonaUian 
as  he  really  is. 

A  Yoyage  round  the  World.  By  the  Marqnis 
de  Bbautoih.  In  Two  vols.  John  Murray, 
Albemarl^streeL  1870. 
These  charming  volumes  come  before  us  with 
every  claim  to  interest  The  author  is  a  French- 
man without  national  prejudice — a  mere  boy 
in  years  without  either  self-suffidency  or  vain- 
glory—a nobleman  of  high  degree  without 
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morgue  or  ftrroguice,  to  whom  fortune  has  al- 
lotted an  inestimable  opportunity  of  hnprovii^ 
tiie  gifts  of  nature  bj  Eending  him  as  compa- 
nion to  Uie  young  Ihic  Ae  Pentfai^vre,  on  tais 
easy,  pleasant  *  Voyage  round  the  World.*  All 
these  conditioDB  unite  to  predispose  the  reader 
to  a  series  of  novel  emotions  in  traversing  an 
already  bettf«n  track.  The  Due  de  Penthiferre 
is  introduced  to  us  as  a  young  man  of  high  in- 
telligence and  sterling  diaracter,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  ^outh,  had  already  seen  six  years  of 
serrice  in  the  United  States'  navy,  and  gained 


house.  The  prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
hare  been  apt  scfaolara  in  the  great  school  of 
adrersity.  It  would  be  well  for  France  If  the 
lessons  thoj  have  boen  leamidg  could  be  turn- 
ed to  account  in  the  goremment  of  their  own 
country.  We  learn  from  M.  de  BeauToir's 
preface  that,  during  the  space  of  three  months, 
three  princes  of  Orleans  left  Europe  to  see  if  in 
some  distant  land  they  might  not  utilbe  their 
talents  and  energy,  as  at  present  they  were 
unable  to  devote  them  to  the  serrice  of  their 
own.  The  Due  d'Alen^n  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  and  took  command  of  die  artillerj  dur- 
ins  the  glorious  expedition  to  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  tile  Prince  de  Cond^  went  to  India 
and  Australia,  where  death  cut  him  off  at  the 
commencranent  of  his  career ;  and  the  Due  de 
Penthtevre,  the  Prince  de  Joinvi  lie's  son, 
started  on  a  voyage  ronnd  the  world.  No 
greater  proof  of  the  great  change  which  has 
come  over  the  social  world  of  France  could  be 
found  than  this  announcement  made  so  simply 

The  two  volumes  under  review  are  devoted 
to  Australia,  Java,  Siam,  and  Canton.  The 
novel  judgments  oi  men  and  things,  attributa- 
ble to  the  extreme  youth  and  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  writer,  gives  an  entirely  original 
insight  Into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
higher  classes  of  these  diDerent  countries.  Na- 
timlly  enou^,  we  turn  at  once  to  Australia. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  volume  which 
treats  of  Australia,  the  national  pride  of  the 
English  reader  is  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent, 
not  by  empty  praise  of  material  wealth  and 
rich  produce,  but  by  solid  admiratiwi  of  the 
perseverance,  tenaci^  of  purpose,  and  high 
intelligence  with  which  the  mother  coiintry 
has  resisted  all  teraptetion  to  impose  a  yoke 
upon  her  distant  children;  and  has  thereby 
caused  their  hearts  to  cUng  closer  to  her  own, 
than  those  of  her  nearer  and  dearer  progeny. 
We  can  readily  sympathise  witii  the  pleased 
astonishment  which  seizes  upon  the  Harquis 
de  Beauvoir,  when  he  contrasts  the  wise  ab- 
stention from  aU  interference  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  with  the  petty  and  vexa- 
tious pressure  of  French  authority  in  Algeria. 

One  instance  of  the  equity  of  the  taw  as 
practised  in  Uie  colony,  contrasted  with  the 
following  of  its  mere  tetter,  peculiar  to  the 
tribunals  of  Europe,  we  cannot  paaa  over. 

'Id  going  through  the  workshops  we  re- 
marked two  native  blacks,  mere  children,  and 
utterly  hideous,  but  with  a  perfectly  gentle 
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expression.  Their  extremely  white  teeth  er- 
posed  to  view  by  a  mouth  split  from  ear  to 
ear,  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  their  bUcIc 
skins,  as  their  jolly  and  perpetual  langh  did 
with  the  dress  which  is  worn  by  those  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  for  life.  Their  appear- 
ance was  so  cheerful,  that  we  were  natut&II]> 
much  interested  in  them.  Besides,  there  w*» 
a.  great  deal  in  their  novelty  as  aborigines.* 
All  interest  in  these  merry  culprits  wis,  how- 
ever, at  an  end.  when  the  visitors  were  inform- 
ed that  one  of  tnem  had  murdered  three  sailors, 
and  the  other  had  waylaid,  and  hacked  to 
pieces  two  white  women.  They  had  not  been 
condemned  to  death,  because  'they  were  natives 
— and  none  of  the  aborigines  had  as  yet  been 
hung — their  instincts  and  belief  being  so  diffV 
rent,  that  wi'h  them  murder  is  no  crime;  they 
are  tamed  more  by  genUenesa  than  cruelty.' 

The  Harquis  expatiates,  with  true  youtlifal 
ardour,  upon  this  generous  forbearance,  and 
declares  that  a  govenunent  professing  such 
principles  after  invading,  in  the  name  of  civifi-* 
zation,  a  country  occnpied  by  a  barbarian  ractl,' 
deserves  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Tin 
records  of  Sydney  law  conflrm  the  distinction' 
made  between  barbarous  native  and  civiHnd 
colonist ;  for  a  tittie  while  after,  seven  frfilta' 
men,  having  mnrdered  a  family  of  natives^ 
were  hung  witiiout  mercy,  to  give  a  good  ax- 
ample  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  youc^ 
colony^  who  are  taught  to  pity  the  blind,  fero-' 
ctous  instincts  of  the  native  race,  and  to  feel' 
contempt  and  horror  of  the  civilized  white  men' 
guilty  of  the  same  cold-blooded  atrocities. 

Life  in  the  bush  has  charms  for  our  youtii- 
ful  author  as  great  as  those  of  the  handsome 
drawing-rooms  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
After  much  visiting  amongst  the  highest  circles' 
of  Sydney — banqueting  at  the  Government 
House,  and  dancing  in  the  spacious  halls  of 
the  great  officials  of  the  colony — the  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  young  Marquis  Iwid  Mm  to  throw 
himself,  a  eorpt  perdu,  into  the  delights  <Mf 
savage  life.  His  enthusiastic  description  of 
the  visit  to  Hr.  Capel — the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  the  hut  inhabited  by  the  triple  millionaire, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  river — Uie  dee 
with  which  be  recounts  the  danger  of  fording 
the  stream,  while  the  horses  were  left  to  swim 
to  the  bank  as  best  they  could,  and  the  subse- 
quent scramble  up  tiie  muddy  side  to  Mr. 
Capel's  dwelUuK,  will  make  many  an  English 
boy's  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  and  envy  as  he 

We  can  Mily  mmtion  the  journey  through 
Java,  Stem,  and  Canton,  Much  of  the  Interest 
lies  In  the  description  of  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Siam,  rendered  familiar  to  the  English  pub- 
lic by  the  recent  account  of  the  '  Enelish  Got-  ' 
emesB.'  At  Hong  Eouk,  the  authors  admfait 
tion  of  English  rule  agtun  breaks  forth.  And' 
we  take  our  leave  of  Ihe  distinguished  par^,- 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  the  very  lite* 
and  soul,  with  hearty  thanks  for  the  boldneas 
with  which  the  young  Harquis  has  dared  to 
assert  his  conviction  that  the  English  alone  are 
fitted  to  found  a  colony,  and  that  no  other 
nation  is  possessed  of  the  patience,  the  cslm^' 
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moA,  and  true  sense  of  justice  which  are  need- 
ed ia  render  tbe  natiTes  submis^ve  to  civitizv 
liDn  and  fiie  joke.ol  the  loreigner. 

fair  Franct.  By  the  Author  of  'John  Hali- 
fax, Qentleman.'  Hurst  and  Btackett 
J^(  k  time  when  E^uice  is  torn  and  tortured 
\fj  the  most  terrible  war  the  world  has  ever 
l^wo,  it  seems  strange  to  open  a  volume  of 
peaceful  travel  in  the  beautiful  country  which 
iBDBt  of  us  Icnow  so  well,  and  which  has  uoder- 
e^e  such  an  unparallded  transfonaatioD. 
pie  authoress  (pace  Thackeray)  of  this  ehann- 
u^  volume  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
Wivelist,  and  however  critical  judgments  may 
j»sj  a«  to  her  artistic  power,  of  her  purity  of 
two  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies 
of  modem  fictitious  literature,  there  can  be  no 
question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  her  eveb 
more  agreeable  as  a  tourist  than  as  a  novelist 
SJie  looks  at  the  world  with  unprejudiced 
^es ;  she  finds  that  even  French  curit  are 
1  beings,  and  not  the  frightful  demons 


We  have,  in  these  days,  been  accustomed 
bnvellers  of  many  kinds :  there  is  the  sensa- 
tional tourist,  who  bursts  into  mysterious  elo- 
quence on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  there 
is  tile  cynical  tourist,  who  with  upturned  nose 
txgards  all  the  world  as  a  gigantic  iE^tostuie — 
lOQkin^  up  into  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or 
down  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  and  cont^p- 
tjuously  remarkjlng  that  'there  is  nothing  in  it.' 
But  Uie  truly  pleasant  traveller  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  stuls  with  intent  to  enjoy  the 
t^p,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  every- 
tbiag,  and  who,  writing  a  book,  writes  cheerily 
and  gaily.  This  is  predgely  what  we  find 
in  'iair  France.*  The  dedication  deserves 
t^.  bo  quoted;  'I  inscribe  "Fair  France" — 
France  of  yesterday — to  those  heroic  and  suf- 
fering souls  in  the  France  of  to-day,  who  yet 
suSa:  in  hope,  seeing  light  through  the  dark- 
nHH,  and  Wieving  in  a  new  uid  nobler  "  fYance 
MC  t>>-morrow."  '  That  neiv  and  nobkr  France 
ia  no  dream  of  the  ivory  gate.  This  siege  of 
Paris,  to  which  the  siege  of  Troy  seems  trivial, 
mil  puige  the  Fren^  people  of  many  evil 
ouaUties,  and  leave  them  greater  than  before. 
This  is  the  belief  of  sU  who  know  them  well— 
who  know  bow  tbear  higher  life  has  been 
eclipsed  by  noxious  influences.  However  this 
war  may  terminate,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  country  of  Lothair,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  fatal  follies  which  have  misguided 
the  French  people  are  now  exploded  for  ever. 

T%e  Land  of  the  Sun.    By  Lieutenant  C.  R. 

Low.  Hodder  and  Stonghton.  1870. 
Thill  book  makes  no  preten^ons  to  be  re- 
ganled  as  a  regular  diary  of  connected  travel, 
bnt  is  a  series  of  vivid  sKetohes  of  such  places 
in-  the  East  as  the  author  frequently  visited. 
In..K  succession  of  interesting  chapters  he 
cames  us  from  place  to  place,  describing  each 
locality  with  many  ri  its  nistorical  associations, 
ud  bis  own  personal  imprcBsions  and  incidents 
at  adventure.  He  tells  us  something  of  Ad«i, 
~,  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Andaman 


Islands,  and  many  other  places  of  interest, 
some  of  growing  importance;  leaving  us  finally 
at  that  city  of  romance,  Bagdad.  Those  who 
have  commercial  relations  with  '  the  Land  of 
the  Sun'  will  find  valuable  information  in  this 
volume,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  Aden 
and  Persia,  As  Mr.  Low  says,  '  The  Suez 
Canal  ha*  opened  a  new  era  for  Aden  and 
Persia,  and  mdeed  for  all  the  ports  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ex^gerate 
the  mi^ty  future  in  store  for  them.'  It 
did  not  require  that  the  title^tage  should  inform 
us  that  the  writer  beloi^ed  to  the  navy,  for 
almost  every  paragr^b  contains  expresidonB 
which  are  powihle  from  only  a  joyous,  enthnsi- 
astic  sailor-nature.  He  m^es  me  reader  feel 
as  though  he  were  listening  to  some  clever 
Jack-tar,  who  can  describe  the  places  and  peo- 
ple he  has  visited,  and  can  spm  a  yam  with 
startling  effect  Ilie  lieutenant  revels  in  ad- 
venture and  any  skirmish  excites  his  vigorous 
sympathy.  Like  a  true  British  sailor,  he  has 
an  infinite  contempt  for  all  Iu3  enemiegj  and  a 
supreme  belief  in  English  seamanship  and 
courage.  Our  readers  may  get  consiaerable 
instruction  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  out  of 
this  capital  book- 

Two  UantU  m  Palettine;  or,  a  (hiide  to  a 
Jlapid  Joume}/  to  tho  Gh^f  Placet  of  Inte- 
Tett  in  tA«  Holy  Land.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Two  Months  in  Spain.'  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  little  volume  is  what  its  title  indicates. 
It  gives  useful  information,  and  records  the 
impreuumg  dv  voyage  of  an  intelligent  travel- 
ler. While  it  docs  not  wholly  refrain  from 
historical  reminiscence  and  arch»ological  specu- 
lation, it  touches  them  lightly,  and  without 
degmatism.  It  ia  a  pleasant  record  of  experi- 
ences in  sacred  scenes,  whose  interest  no 
number  of  travellers'  books  can  exhaust 
Readers  of  '  The  Leisure  Hour '  will  be  familiar 
with  the  papers  here  collected  into  a  volume. 

Daybreak  ia  Spain :  a  Tour  of  Tao  Month$. 

By  Uie  Rev.  J.  A,  Wtlir,  LL.D.     CasseD, 

Petter  and  Qalpin.  1870. 
Whatever  other  distinguishing  traits  Dr. 
Wylie  may  possess,  he  is  at  least  a  famous 
hater  of  the  Papacy.  ■  In  several  former  volumee 
he  appears  as  the  earnest  champion  of  Protest- 
antism, and  in  his  vigorous  declamatory  rhetoric 
^ves  the  enemy  no  quarter.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise^  therefore,  (hat  the  remarkable  move- 
ment in  Spain  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  expulsion  of  Isabella  IL  should  have 
awakened  his  most  eneigetic  sympathy.  With 
a  naiteti  perfecUy  chiming  he  informs  the 
reader  that  he  entered  Spain  on  U>e  anniversary 
of  the  Queen's  summary  dismissaL  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  events  may  be  an  important 
historical  incident,  but  as  yet  we  fail  to  see  it 
However,  he  presents  to  us  the  results  of  two 
months'  tour  m  a  light  sketchy  manner,  though 
in  a  very  readtljle  book.  His  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  and  people  are  sometimes  vivid,  but 
they  leave  the  impression  of  baste  and  efibrt 
to  be  striking.  The  author  also  compiles  a 
number  of  noteworlliy  facts  concerning  the 
pn^ess  of  the  Qospel  in  that  long  un&ppy 
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land,  which  «n&ble  us  to  ghare  his  prophetic 
hopes  for  its  brighter  future.  The  book  would 
be  immengelj  improTed  hy  the  omisaion  of 
tnany  of  those  eulogistic  paragraphs  on  the 
Bible,  which  mar  the  continui^  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  read  like  the  pororations  of  inoumera- 
bla  Bpeeches.  The  inustrations  by  Oustave 
Dord,  which  he  aajs  (pi^  IS)  accompany  the 
first  chapter,  are  witnting  in  our  copy. 

SitUry  ttfSngland,  from  M«  Fall  «f  Woltg 
U  th«  D^eat  of  the  SpanM  Armada.  By 
Javrs  ARTBOMr  Froitdb,  H.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  Collega,  OxfonL  Tda.  VITI.— 
XU.  Longmans,  Oraen,  and  Co.  1870. 
This  most  admirable  uid  faultless  reprint  of 
the  classic  hbtoij  of  a  great  period  of  our 
annals  is  now  completed.  Never  have  pub- 
lishers considered  more  carefully  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  general  reader. 
ThevolumsB  are  portable,  and  the  type  is  suited 
to  the  most  defectiye  sight  The  pleasure  of 
consulting  Mr.  Froude's  works  is  moreover 
enhanced  by  a  copious  and  well-arranged  index, 
which  occupies  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
pages.  The  dates  are  given  on  every  page, 
from  first  to  last;  and  this  great  work,  on 
which  we  have  so  often  commmted,  is  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  have 
for  their  perus  1  of  it  hitherto  had  to  depend  on 
library  copies.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  justness  of  certain 
conclusions,  and  the  good  taste  of  some  revela- 
tions, the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  history 
of  the  most  eventful  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  English  church,  nationality,  and  consti- 
tution, can  hardly  be  ezaggerateiL . 

Sietchet  from  Ameriea.  By  John  Wbitb, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  White's  book  has  but  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  tourist's  book  of  travels,  al- 
though it  is,  he  tells  us,  '  founded  upon  a  tour 
that  was  undertaken  without  any  design  of 
collecting  materials  for  a  boolt.'  Peraonu  ex- 
periences are  but  little  obtruded.  We  get  the 
most  of  them  in  the  second  section,  'A  Pic-nic 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  The  ^tf  consisted 
of  newpaper  editors  and  Mr.  O.  F.  "Frain ;  who 
probably  is  an  editor,  and  a  dozen  things  be- 
sides. This  personal  part  of  Mr.  White's  book 
indicates  a  keen  observer  and  a  graphic  pen. 
We  would  gladly,  had  we  space,  extract  some 
of  the  amusing  incidaits  of  his  journey.  The 
first  and  third  parts  of  the  book — on  Canada, 
and  on  the  Irisn  in  America — are  disquisitions 
founded  in  part  upon  nersonal  observation,  but 
chiefly  upon  facts  and  opinions  collected  from 
diversified  sources  willi  care  and  discrimination. 
They  constitute  therefore,  a  series  of  judg- 
ments by  Mr.  White,  and  are  to  be  taken  sim- 
ply as  such,  quantum  valeat.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  they  are  yiarkcd  by  great 
moderation,  schohu'ly  intelligence,  and  plausi- 
ble credibility.  But  dearly,  other  observers 
equally  well-informed  and  judicial,  might  co'me 
to  very  difiisrent  conclusions.  We  can  on^ 
indicate  some  of  Mr.  White's  opinions.  He 
points  out  acutely  the  distinctive  coanKteristics 
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of  the  Cana^ans;  their  many  points  of  dllft- 
rence  from  the  citizen  of  the  States,  both  &i 
manner.i,  feeling,  and  political  interest  Cana- 
dians are  strong  in  a  theoretic  loyalty,  and 
are  proud  of  their  English  belongmgs,  while 
they  have  very  little  of  patriotic  OTssion.  T^e 
Triso  in  Cannda  are  not,  Mr.  white  thinks, 
BO  loyal  as  is  often  boasted,  although  they  are 
less  hostile  than  the  Irish  in  America.  Thty 
feel  no  affection  for  the  English,  and,  ax  a  class, 
desire  annexation.  The  French  Canadians  are 
contented  without  ^ing  patriotic.  They  are 
not  annexation!  stit,  and  see  nothing  better  for 
themselves  than  English  rule.  The  beat  clauses 
in  Canada,  like  tho!:e  in  the  States,  studiou^^r 
eschew  politics,  and  affect  indifference,  even 
while  the  streets  of  Montreal  are  crowded  at  an 
exciting  election.  Mr.  White  conveys  no  T«y 
exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of  Canadian  legisla- 
tion, by  the  account  he  quotes  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  members  of  the  Ottawa  Parliament 
singing  choruses  and  indulging  in  other  forms 
of  obstructive  boisterousness  all  ni^ht  '  Hen, 
not  measures,'  is  the  Canadian  political  motto, 
although  to  a  leas  extent  than  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  White  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  Church  l^slation  of  the  last  few  yeare, 
and  of  its  beneficial  results,  which  we  com- 
mend to  our  Church  and  State  partisans. 
While  admitting  that  the  feeling  of  Canada  is 
adverse  to  annexation  with  the  States,  Mr. 
White  Heems  to  think  that  commercial  interests 
and  necessities  will  make  it  inevitable — a  fore- 
cast from  which  there  is  both  room  and  reason 
for  differing. 

Mr,  White's  hook  is,  throughout,  written 
with  an  amount  of  information,  a  sdiolarly 
intelligence  and  care,  and  a  studied  moderatiMi 
of  feeling,  which  place  it  above  most-  books 
of  its  class,  and  entitle  It  to  a  permanent  place 
in  the  library.  It  will  have  value  when  the 
interest  of  ephemeral  books  of  mere  travel  hu 
passed  away. 


POLITICa,  aCIEIIC^  iXD   ±KT. 

Tke  Tran^ormatim  <(fIn$eeU.    By  P.  MARtra 
DmiciJi,  F.R.S.    Casaell,  Potter,  and  Qalpin. 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects  comprise  gome 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  -the  most 
attractive  class  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
lose  none  of  their  attractions  in  the  hands  of  the 
enterprising  publishers  to  whose  energy  the 
public  are  ab^ady  indebted  for  so  manynand- 
Home  and  profusely  illustrated  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history. 

The  present  volume,  like  the  rest,  abounds 
in  pictures  of  all  kinds,  from  those  which  are 
diagrammatic,  and  should  accompany  a  scien- 
tific treatise,  to  those  which  are  highW-  ptc- 
torial  and  l^e-like;  and  they  are  all  of  m^ 
merit  Of  course,  the  illustrations,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  original  They  do  tiot 
come  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  nor  wtfre 
thev  designed  to  illuBb^te  his  text  No  work 
wiui  su<£  first-ctaas  engntvings,  drawn  ex- 
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GoaldDe  produced  at  tea  limes  pe  cost  of  the 
beiA  before  us.  Collected  from  all  sources, 
■nd  more  or  less  judiciously  distributed  through 


die  iUostretionH,  is  full  of  iDtereBtdne  matter. 
Almost  all  the  well-known  facta  which  sdence 
1m0  revealed  to  ur  coucemiog  the  whole  life- 
tustc»7  of  the  ATthropoda  ire  stripped  of  their 
lechnical  phrafieoli^y,  invested  in  an  amusing, 
and  Bonetim^B  a  grotesque  garb,  and  diiplajed 
so  as  to  attract  those  to  whom  real  saentiflc 
stndj  would  be  repulaive.  To  our  yonth,  and 
to  that  nnmerous  class  of  casual  and  unscienti- 
fic obscarers  of  Nature  who  rather  delight  in 
interesting  facts  than  in  the  causes  which 
underlie  them,  'The  Transformation'  will,  no 
dodbt,  be  found  amuung  and  satiafactorj.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
thoe  ia  nothing  in  the  book  before  ua,  either 
in  the  shape  of  original  contribution  to  our 
infonnatioi^  or  of  philosophic  grouping  of 
phenomena  into  wider  generaHiations,  which 
'  will  really  assist  the  scientific  student. 

We  have  purposely  mentioned  the  publishers 
rather  than  the  author  as  the  originators  of  this 
woric,  because  the  resources  of  the  former  are 
far  more  evident  than  those  of  the  latter. 
Probably  no  one  but  the  publishers  could  have 
jffoducod  so  handsome  and  entertaining  a 
volume  at  so  small  an  expense,  while  almost 
*oj  one  mwht  have  been  the  auAor  of  it  We 
^ve  also  designedly  made  &e  plates  occupy 
tbe  first  place  in  our  commendation.  It  is 
-•rideot  that  the  book  was  made  to  order  from 
» large  stock  in  hand.  We  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
,  parage  tbe  work  at  all,  or  any  more 
neceeaary  to  let  the  public  know  exactly  what 
it  is.  Such  a  book  would  not  be  written  except 
te  order,  and  could  not  be  so  good  unless  there 
.  vere  a  large  stock  of  material  on  hand.  Such 
books  have  a  definite  use,  and  this  particular 
book  is  good  of  its  kind.  It  is,  as  it  professes 
to  bcj  an  'adaptation  of  H|  Emile  Blanchard'r 
work.'  If  the  author  hadMone  for  his  owi 
work  what  he  has  done  for  U.  Blanchard,  i.«. 
'  eliminated  large  portions  which,  although  very 
interesting,  do  not  refer  directly  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  metamorphoeis,'  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  half  the  volume ;  and  as  the  ilius- 
tr^ons  could  hardly  have  been  crowded  more 
doael;  together,  we  should  have  lost  them  also, 
and  this  would  have  been  a  great  pity.  '  That 
the  lettor-press  is  but  accessory,  and  sometimes 
hardly  accessory,  to  the  pictures  is  abundantly 
manifest  Thus,  at  p.  8SS,  we  have  a  beautiful 
a^raving  representrng  the  transformations  of 
Otcada  jToteiTU — an  insect  belonpn^  to,  and 
even  the  type  of,  the  homopterous  division  of 
the  order  'Hemiptera' — incorporated,  without 
^leference  to  it,  into  the  chapter  ihi  the  'Keu- 
j^lera;'  while,  in  the  chapter  on  the  'Eemip- 
*fcra,'  the  metamorphosis  of  the  same  species  is 
pjeecribed  without  reference  to  the  ei^^ving. 
'  The  teim  'insects' is  used  in  the  old  LinniBan 
.  sense,  ai  d  not  accor^g  to  its  more  modem 
jfid  definite  scientific  signification,  and  so  is 
.joade  to  include  not  only  moths,  bees,  beetles, 
llocnsts,  dragon'^iee,  bugs,  and  flies,  and  the 


orders  of  which  fliey  are  Oie  types,  but  also 
spiders,  hundred-lep,  and  crustaceans.  The 
Metmrutrphote*  of  vie  Arthropoda  would  be  the 
more  correct  title,  but  this  would  not  have  been 

popular,  and  therefore  not  so  well  suited  to 
a  popular  work.  This  dominant  idea  of  render- 
ing the  book  popular  is  always  kept  in  view. 
Thus,  when  we  have  a  description  of  the  habits 
of  that  popular  favourite,  the  water  spider 
{ArgyroneUi  aquatiea),  it  is  hoped,  no  doubt 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  we  shall 
be  HO  pleased  with  the  wonderful  facts,  that  we 
shall  forget  to  ask  why  a  species  which  has  no 
metamorphosfs,  and  belongs  to  a  genus,  family, 
and  order  which  never  exhibit  transformations, 
should  have  been  introduced  to  our  notice  at 
all.  Again,  when  we  are  facetiously  told  that 
Cimex  Itetvlariv*  drops  from  the  ceiling  on 
to  sleepers,  and  grows  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
c<n^ulency  of  its  inhabitants,  and  we  have  '  to 
thank  Pnividence  that  it  has  no  wings,'  it 
would  be  ill-natured  to  inqube  whether  the 
statements  are  strictly  accurate,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  statement,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  tbe  rest  of  the  anatomy? 

Hr.  Duncan  thinks  it  only  just  that  H.  £. 
Blunchard  should  be  relieved  from  the  author- 
ship of  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  metamorpho- 
sis contused  in  this  work,  but  as  theonly  part 
of  the  book  which  treats  of  metamorphosis  phi- 
loBophtcally  consists  of  a  long,  well-chosen,  and 
acknowledged  quotation  from  Newport's  'Es- 
say,' we  think  this  delicate  sense  of  justice 
somewhat  misplaced. 

Wecannottooh^hly  recommend  the  'Trans- 
formation of  Insects'  as  a  glorious  picture-book 
full  of  mtfderately  trustworthy  anecdotes ;  but 
we  warn  all  students  of  physiolc^  or  natural 
history  that  there  is  no  such  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing as  its  pages  present 

Some  and  the  Campagna  :  an  Hittorical  and 
Topographical  Jfeta-iption  of  the  Site, 
Bmldinfft,  aitd  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient 
Rome.  ^  RoBSBT  Burr,  U.  A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trlni^  College,  Cambridge.  Deigb- 
ton  and  Co.  1871. 
There  is  something  singularly  opportune  in 
thepublicatdonof  this  book  at  this  time.  Borne, 
dear  to  all  men  of  taste,  for  its  countless  trea- 
sures in  the  departmeift  of  the  arts — to  all  scho- 
lars, for  its  multitudinous  associations  with  re- 
lics of  classical  thnes — to  many  a  Christian 
too,  for  its  memories  of  our  holy  religion,  has 
just  passed  into  new  hands,  and  is  henceforth 
to  be  subject  to  other  rulers.  We  will  not 
aiTect  to  regret  this.  We  have  long  despaired 
of  any  substantisj  improvement  under  the  ri- 
gimc  now  happily  brought  to  an  end  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
modem  Rome  should  be  the  worst  draineid  and 
dirtiest  of  Christian  cities,  and  why  the  Pon- 
titie  marshes,  once  so  fruitful,  should  now  be  a 
pestiferous  waste.  We  beheve  that  a  thorough 
revolution  may  In  worked,  both  in  Rome  itself 
and  all  around  it,  not  only  without  any  detri- 
ment to  those  precious  reUcs  of  the  old  world 
with  which  this  volume  deals,  but  with  great 
advantage  to  theto ;  and  we  hope  to  read  ere 
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long  of  the  appotntnunt  of  %  commiBsion  (we 
are  not  sure  what  is  the  proper  Itklian  word 
for  it)  with  soma  ■och  man  as  the  CaTalien 
Bosa  at  its  head,  whose  biuinesa  it  shall  be  to 
guard  with  jealous  care  whatever  already  dia- 
coTered  may  interest  the  student  ol  art  or  of 
history,  and  to  wafc^  for  new  matter  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  wherever  public  works  (x  prirate 
enterprise  may  Jay  open  the  etill  unworked 
mines  which  undcrlio  in  all  directions  the  accu- 
mulated rubbish  of  many  centuries  in  this  (nty 
of  Rome.  A  board  of  antiquaries  and  artists, 
with  two  or  three  practical  men  amongst  then, 
ma^  cam  for  themselves  the  gnitituae  of  the 
civilized  world,  by  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
prosecution  of  this  work. 

Aii  to  the  book  before  us,  we  can  hardly  Snd 
words  to  express  our  sense  of  its  varied  excel- 
lence. Ithasevidently  been  a  Mm  anH»'«  labour 
with  its  author ;  and  be  has  brought  to  his  work 
the  three  qualifications  essential  to  its  thoroogh 
dis«diarge — learning,  saeaoity,  and  se«l.  His 
references  to  the  classical  writings  of  Rome, 
and  to  those  who  hare  bewi  bis  pionevs  in 
these  researches,  prove  the  first ;  wbile  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  observes  and  compares 
both  objects  and  opinions  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  other  quaUtiee. 

Starting  with  a  geolc^ical  discussion  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  city  is  built,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  original  materials  for  building  in 
Borne  and  its  immediate  n^hboihood.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in  the 
tufaceous  rock  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
region  ;  and  this  is  associated  with  the  deposi- 
tions of  water — both  salt  and  fresh— and  in 
some  cases  has  been  manifeatly  modified  by 
their  action.  Indeed,  there  is  pro<ri  that  the 
valleys  between  the  famous  hills  were  marshes, 
frequently  flooded  by  the  Tiber,  down  into  the 
early  penoi)  of  Roman  history.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  tufa,  one  more  granular,  and  so  lighter 
than  the  other,  as  weU  as  a  fair  portion  of  a 
limestone  rock,  named  travertine,  harder  than 
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either  of  the  tufas;  besidee  these  there  is  capl 
tal  oUy  for  brisks,  and  matter  which  makes 
the  best  mortar  in  the  world.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  that  not  only  dnring 
the  Republic,  hut  in  later  times,  when,  under 
the  emperors,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Romans  was  boundless,  the  main  substance 
even  of  the  most  magniicent  of  th^  buildings 
was  brick ;  and  marble  '  facials,'  columns,  and 
[Mvements  came  in  to  give  finish  and  beauty  to 
their  aolid  brickwork.  Indeed,  to  this  fact  we 
owe  it  that  so  much  is  still  left  to  ua.  The 
barbarous  rapacity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
ruthlessly  appropriated  these  eiirichments, 
would  no  doubt  have  t^en  all,  had  all  been 
marble. 

Our  authm- regards  the  myths  which  connect 
the  early  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  and  with 
the  Trojans  under  ^neas,  aa  belonging  rather 
to  the  domain  of  poetry  than  history,  and  con- 
fining himself  to  the  facts  as  illustrated  by 
these  ruins,  h^ns  with  tha  Palatine,  as  the 
hill  originally  occupied  by  the  first  fathers  of 
the  Romans;  and  be  ^ves  ub,  in  chronological 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  notices  of  all  ruins 
now  uncovered  there.     He  then  passes  on  to 


the  CapittAine,  as  havii^  bean  oecnpied  next  in 
point  of  time,  dealing  with  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner; after  this'  we  retnia  southward  to  the 
Aventioe ;  Iheuct^  turning  east,  we  orons  the 
valley  of  (he  Circus  UaiimnB  to  llie  CiriiaB 
Hill,  and  then  proceed  northward  to  the  Ssq<tf> 
line,  the  Vimiul,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian,  in  sue- 
cession.  On  all  these  we  are  mb^oced  U 
the  remains  of  ancient  buiblinga ;  thctr  ohn»N 
logy,  their  identity,  their  extent,  their  preseat 
condition,  and  theb  associataons  with  sndi  hit- 
t«ic  matter  as  has  oome  down  'to  us,  are  ifl 
set  b«fore  as  with  p^at  accuracy  of  detail, 
Then  we  cross  the  Tiber,  and  visit  Janicnl^ 
and  the  Vatican  Hill ;  recrossing  into  the  vd- 
leys  am(Big  Uie  hills,  we  visit  the  OircuB  Maxt 
mus,  the  Campus  Martins  (now  occupied  by 
the  modem  dty),  and  the  Via  Lata.  The 
'Forum'  (Bcmanum)  is  discussed  in  the  eaifiw 
part  of  the  work,  and  with  it  the  Fora  tA  tbt 
emptors,  which  were  meant  to  supersede  It 
and  its  associations,  and  did  so.  The  Kna  of 
the  walls  of  Serrins,  built  mwnly  <^  the  tab 
already  mentitraed,  in  laige  rectangular  UetA^ 
is  tnced  all  round  the  dty  with  ioganioua  eve; 
uid  thok  the  more  extensive  walls  of  Anrelian, 
with  notices  of  the  fortifications  of  the  presMt 
day.  Before  wa  hare  done  we  take  a  deligbt- 
ful,  thourii  hasty,  run  through  the  Campagna. 
We  visit  HadriAn,  at  his  villa  Tibortina  (l^T«lt}; 
Cioero,  at  Tusculum  (Fiaacati)  ;  and  dear  «U 
Honuw,  at  Ihb  Sabine  faim.  At  Laurentom  w* 
inspect,  in  detail,  the  country  seat  of  oar  c«b- 
munioatire  host,  the  untuck^  Pliny,  who  p» 
ished  miserably  when  Pompeii  was  destroyel 
We  would  gntMtully  admowladge  our  nwii 
of  obligation  to  our  intelligent  gude ;  nnd  shafl 
reckon  it  heoceCorward  as  among  o«r  plM- 
sastest  reminiscences  that  we  have  thus  visited 
witii  him  the  spot  where  Virginia  bled,  wImb 
Cicero  spoke,  where  Cesar  fell ;  that  we  haiei 
in  his  company,  trodden  the  Forum,  the  Oap- 
tol,  and  the  Appian  way ;  and  wandered,  sitvt 
and  awe-stricken  at  their  grandeur,  in  the  got- 
den  house  of  Nero,,  the  Forum  lA  Trajan,  tiM 
Cohseum  of  Vespa^an,  and  the  baths  of  Die- 

We  most  ttot  close  our  notice  without  a  weid 
about  the  maps  and  ground  plans,  and  tta 
illustiationa.  AJl  are  worthy  of  the  woik. 
Here  and  there,  in  tlie  ground  plans,  we  mis 
the  arrow-head,  indioating  the  pointo  of  tba 
compass,  and  this,  we  hold,  should  always  be 
put  in ;  and  if  the  illustrations,  engraved  frooi 
photographs,  as  we  are  told,  are  a  trifle  too 
sharp  and  hard,  we  gain  in  accuracy  what  we 
lose  in  beauty,  and  would  not  have  it  othoD- 
wise.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Bum  for  hn 
valuaUe  work,  and  his  publishers  for  the  sfyls 
in  which  they  have  put  it  forth ;  and  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  find  it  in  our  portmantean 
when  we  next  visit  Rome. 

The  Wonder*  of  Engrating.  By  Georobs  Dc- 
FLKSSI3.  Illustrated  with  Ten  Beproductiona 
in  Autotype,  and  Thirty-four  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, hy  P.  Selber.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  aqfi 


This  translati(Hi  of  '  Les  Merveilles  de  la  Ora- 
vore '  will  doubUess,  in_the  words  of  the  editor. 
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be  '  ftcceptkble  to  all  lovers  of  this  importaDt 
asd  deeply  interesting  branch  of  art  It  traces 
from  its  different  origins  in  wood  enxniving 
Mi)d  niiiili,  this  effort  of  one  high  art  to  bacome 
tlte  bandmaid  aod  berald  of  another,  until  the 
geniiu  of  the  engraver  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive dcpBrtment  of  original  design  and 
elaborate  artistic  work  of  his  own.  Our  author 
has  told  the  story  of  this  dovelopmeut  as  it  un- 
folds itectf  in  the  different  schools  of  Italian 
art  in  Spain,  in  Flanders,  in  Holland,  in  Ger- 
many,  England,  and  France.  This  neccsnltales 
brief  sketches  of  distii^uishod  eiigravers  in 
wood  or  copper,  belonging  to  all  these  countries, 
with  some  account  of  their  works.  As  many 
of  these  cngraTcrs  aro  far  better  known  to 
fame  bj  their  paintings,  we  have  fresh  interest- 
ing details  concerning  tiielifc-work  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Marc  Antonio  Rnimondi,  Albrecht 
DQrer,  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  Lucaa  v.  Ley- 
den,  Paul  Potter,  Hogarth,  Gillray,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  with  very  many 
imiers.  The  author  rather  glories  in  a  clover 
rrference  which  be  made  of  some  anonymous 
engraving  of  the  early  Italian  school  to  the 
band  of  Leonardo  himself,  and  in  some  iute- 
leating  and  independent  confirmation  of  hiu 
guess,  which  be  afterwards  derived  from  other 
quarters.  To- those  who  have  not  made  the 
ui  of  engraving  a  practical  and  prolonged 
study,  many  of  these  chapters  may  have  the 
^pcarance  of  a  catali^e  of  strange  names, 
ana  of  partially  comprehended  work,  rather 
dun  of  a  dissertation  to  make  one  wise.  The 
trandtion  is  rapid  from  one  great  name  to  an- 
other, and  the  volume  will  be  used  as  a  book 
of  reference  rather  that  as  a  continuous  trea- 
tise. The  autotype  copies  of  scTcral  old  en- 
pvTings,  as  well  aa  numerous  woodcuts, 
greatly  enliven  and  enrich  the  pages.  It  is 
rerj  interesting  to  see  in  this  department  of 
hmnan  endeavour,  how  groat  results  have  fol- 
lowed accidental  discovery.  The  Italian  gold- 
ami  tha,  who,  before  running  their  enamel 
{nigellum)  into  the  ornamented  and  engraved 
gold,  tried  the  effect  of  their  work  by  staining 
paper  or  linen,  and  by  the  impreBsions  {niell^ 
which  the  engraved  surface  when  first  washed 
with  colouring  matter  would  produce,  no  more 
anticipated  the  citniordinary  development 
which  their  chance  trials  would  receive,  than 
could  the  early  printers  have  prophesied  the 
marvels  of  the  modem  printing-press.  M. 
Duplessis  has  briefly  and  clearly  enumerated 
and  described  all,  or  nearly  alL  of  the  processes 
of  ei^raving.  We  are  surprised  that  he  has 
not  givai  some  place  to  the  wonderful  process 
of  Uth<^raphy.  The  volume  is  a  marvel  of 
finish  and  beauty. 

Art  in  the  Moantaint.  By  Henkt  Blackburn. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
Hr.  Blackburn  is  well-known  as  a  traveller 
with  a  special  faculty ;  he  has  an  artist's  eye, 
and  his  record  of  wanderings  in  Algeria,  Spain, 
Normandy,  are  pages  of  picture.  Hence  was 
he  tha  very  man  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
Bararian  highland!,  and  bring  back  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  that  strange  Passion-PUy  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  of  Oboi^Ammorgau ; 
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and  excellently  well  he  has  done  it.  There  is 
sdmethii^  strange,  something  almost  weird  in 
the  enactment  of  a  mediieval  miracle-play  in 
this  nineteenth  century — by  peasants,  too,  who 
are  lome  of  them  before  Paris  by  ibis  time, 
obeying  Bismarck's  iron  will.  Extremes  meet 
in  ye  oddest  manner.  As  to  thin  old-fangled 
representation,  which  has  come  off  once  a  de- 
cade for  the  last  two  centuries,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  irreverent  about  it.  They  are  a 
child-like  folk,  these  Bavarian  peasants  ;  they 
have  no  Prussian  geitt ;  they  possess  a  strong 
imitative  faculty,  such  as  belonged  to  the  first 
villagers  who,  in  ancient  Greece,  originated 
what  we  now  call  comedy.  Mr.  Blackburn's 
illustrations  amply  show  what  sort  of  people 
Uiey  are.  Look  at  the  maiden  at  page  6!l,  with 
the  mild  bovine  eye  that  Homer  loves  to  attri- 
bute to  Hebe^  and  the  well-shapen  yet  utterly 
unlightened  face,  and  the  comfortable,  unfasa- 
nating  curves  of  shoulder  and  arm,  a  woman — 
A  dull,  good,  unimaginative  'young  p^son' — 
with  no  tendency  towards  witchery  or  lady- 
hood. Having  examined  that  portrait,  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  is  that  a 
Passion-Play  lives  alongside  the  railway  and 
the  telegraph.  The  slow-moving,  cow-eyed 
maiden  is  ^ical ;  that  she  would  heartily  and 
reverently  enjoy  Uie  show  of  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion is  clear  enough.  But  bow  long  she,  and 
such  as  she,  will  crawl  on  in  their  snail-like 
groove,  now  that  our  '  own  correspondent '  has 
appeared  iu'Ammer^u,  now  that  the  represen- 
tives  of  Judas  lacariot  and  Pontius  Pilate  have 
gone  together  to  besiege  Paris,  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  settle.  Mr.  Blackburn  states  that 
there  mil  probably  be  ten  performancos  of  the 
Passion  Play  in  1871,  and  that  then  it  will  not 
be  repeated  till  1680.  We  commend  anybody 
who  vally  desires  to  see  it  to  go  to  Ammenjau 
next  year.  We  move  fast  nowadays — that 
Bavarian  village  wiU  be  quite  another  sort  of 
place  m  18B0. 

Church  Deiign  for  Congreyationt :  iu  Dtz»- 
lopmenU  and  PombUitUt.  By  James  Cu- 
BiTT,  Architect.  With  nineteen  plates.  Smith 
and  Elder. 
The  practical  divorce  of  Art  and  Utility  has 
told  nowhere  more  disastrously  than  in  the 
building  of  churches.  Gothic  buildings  with 
'  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  roof,'  desired 
and  adapted  for  the  proceBsional  and  ntual 
worship  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  for  three 
centuries  been  the  dreary  reverberating  theatres 
of  Protestant  reading  and  preaching.  Perhaps 
few  of  us  could  recall  a  more  comfortless  id^l 
than  a  rural  parish  church  in  winter,  half  the 
congregation  excluded  from  seeing,  and  the 
other  half  from  bearing  the  monotonous  reader 
of  prayers  and  sermons.  Nonconformists, 
while  rightly  deeming  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  no  monopoly  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, have  not  been  always  wise  in  their  ap- 
Sropriation  of  it  They  have  built  the  old 
odiic  church  with  its  nave,  two  ai.sles,  tran- 
septs, and  chance),  its  clustered  stone  pillars 
and  clerestory,  ntteriy  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  of  all  styles  of  ecclesiastical  building  it  was 
the  most  unsuited  for  their  worship  and  preach- 
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JDg.  Their  dignified  diecomfort  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  columna,  as  incongruous,  and, 
in  artistic  effect,  fts  ugly  as  ftnyttuDc  that  could 
be  im^ined — 'a  medjnral  churcn,'  as  Ur.  , 
Cubitt  Bsys,  '  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.' 
If  we  muBt  have  nave  and  aisles,  as  he  justlj 
Temarks,  we  seem  shut  up  either  to  bad  mi- 
rangement  or  bad  architecture.  Faroe  and  for- 
tune await  tbe  architect  who  can  crealo  a  new 
order  of  buildings  for  Congregational  worship 
which  shall  avoid  both.  Mr.  Cubitt  seems  am- 
bitious to  attempt  this,  and  he  breaks  a  lance 
with  old  conventionalism  with  great  courage 
and  skill.  The  t^pe  that  is  required,  he  says, 
'  does  not  present  itself  in  the  ordinarj  nare 
and  aisles  plan,  whether  its  nave-piers  are  thick 
or  thin;  but  it  may  be  hopefully  soi^ht  in 
cither  of  those  two  ways — '  by  designing  our 
churches  without  columns  at  i^I,  or  by  design- 
ing them  with  subatantial  columns  placed  where 
they  will  cause  no  obetructdon.  The  f<MTner 
system  Is  already  adopted  in  small  buildings, 
and  there  are  some  ugns  of  its  future  employ- 
ment on  a  larger  scale.  It  allows  great  variety 
of  form.  Its  plans  may  be  oblong,  cruciform, 
ctrcular,  or  polygonal ;  or  still  better,  a  fresh 
combination  of  Uiree  different  elements.  On 
the  latter  system  the  columns  may  be  few  in 
number  and  far  apart,  or  they  may  h«  placed 
so  Dear  the  aide  walls  as  to  obscure,  not  the 
seats,  but  only  the  passages  leading  to  them. 
We  may  thus  have  either  tbe  wide  nave  with 
narrow  side  aisles,  or  the  ordinary  nave  with 
very  wide  bays,  or  both  together.  We  may 
plan  a  grand  open  space  before  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table— suTdj  a  natural  arrange- 
ment for  a  Protestant  Church — and  we  slwU 
find  ample  scope  for  architecture  in  its  exter- 
nal and  internal  treatment'  The  subsequent 
chatters  are  virtually  a  development  and^lus- 
(ration  of  these  ideas.  The  writer  advocates 
the  admission  of  the  dome  int«  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  he  has  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Eastern  raosquo;  and  no  one  who  has  stood  in 
the  vast  and  simple  area  of  St  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, built  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
a  Christian  church,  could  ful  to  have  been 
greatly  impreased  with  its  magnificent  congro- 
gational  capabilitiea.  Qalleriea  in  theatreform, 
iron  coliroin  churches,  lanterns,  and  most  other 
things  that  perplex  church  builders,  are  dis- 
cussed. The  merit  of  Mr.  Cubitt's  work  is 
that  it  is  strictly  utilitarian.  It  rect^nises  the 
actual  necessities,  not  only  of  Congregational 
worship,  but  of  Congregational  ehunmbuUders; 
it  boldly  grapples  with  all  inartistdc  incongrui- 
,  ties;  it  avoids  'schools'  and  'orderB,'  and 
honestly  seeks  to  supply  what  is  wanted  under 
genuine  artistic  conditions.  Abundance  of 
plates  and  drawings  illnelrate  Ur.  Cubitus 
theories.  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  tbe  roost  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  and  scholarly  attempt  in 
the  direction  indicated  that  has  been  made. 
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Ti«  Windov ;  or,  the  Lorei  of  thi  Wrm*. 
Words  written  for  Music,  by  Alfsbo  Tbbkt- 
SOH,  Poet  Laureate  ;  the  Music  by  Abthuk 
ScLLiVAN.  Strahan. 
So  many  rumours  have  been  for  so  long  in 
circulation  alxiut  this  volume,  and  the  names 
of  its  joint  authors  are  so  eminent  that  it  is 
not  surprising  it  should  have  excited  much  ca- 
riosity and  many  hopes.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  neither  the  curiosity  nor  the  hopes 
will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Teonyson's  songs 
need  not  fear  being  '  te.sted '  in  the  same  cru- 
cible with  the  'Lotos  Eaters,'  or  'In  Uemori- 
am,'  or  we  may. add  with  'Maud,'  or  the  'Prin- 
cess.' Nor  will  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  be  found 
less  characteristic  of  his  genius,  or  other  than 
fully  worthy  of  the  words  to  which  it  has  been 

The  'Window'  ia,  we  believe,  the  first  at- 
tempt in  English — certainly  the  first  attempt 
of  any  eminent  English  poet — to  cast  a  series  of 
events  or  emotions  into  the  form  of  a  set  of  ctm- 
nected  songs.  Wordsworth's  well-known  series 
of  sonnets  are  an  approach  to  the  same  thing; 
but  the  song — a  composition  of  two  or  three 
stanzas,  suitable  to  music — is  not  so  favourite  a 
form  with  English  poets  as  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. There  the  cycle  of  songs — the  Ideder- 
kreitor  LiedereyeluM — is  better  known.  Readers 
of  Heine  and  Cbamisso  will  remember  more 
than  one  instance.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  it 
to  English  literature,  not  only  as  a  new  form  of 
verse,  but  also  because  of  the  promise  which  it 
gives  of  many  a  marriage  between  fine  poetry 
and  fine  music — a  marriage  hitherto  ftt  too 
rare  among  us. 

The  '  Window,'  then,  is  a  '  circle  of  songs,' 
twelve  in  number,  describing  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  lover  parted  from  his  mistress,  and 
uncertun  what  her  reply  will  be  to  the  cre*t 
question  he  has  asked  ncr. 

In  the  first — '  On  the  hill'— he  stands  on  the 
slope  of  the  valley  which  separates  his  home 
from  hers,  and  as  he  looks  across  the  distance 
sees  the  flash  from  the  window-pane  of  his 

'  The  li^ts  and  shadows  fly  I 
Yonder  it  brightens  and  darkens  down  on  the 
^lain. 

A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eye  I 
0  is  it  tbe  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her  window-pane, 

When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  f 

*  Clouds  that  are  racing  abov& 
And  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that  can- 
not be  still. 
All  running  on  one  way  to  the  home  of  mj 

Yon  are  all  running  on,  and  I  stand  on  the  slope 
of  the  hilt, 
And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  I ' 

He  knows  the  window  of  which  the  flash  has 
thus  come  to  him,  and  is  familiar  with  all  the 
charm  both  of  what  surrounds  it,  and  what  it 
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'Vine,  TiDe,  uid  egUotine, 
CUsp  her  window,  tnil  and  twine  I 
KosB,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  claep  and  idaa, 
Kisa,  kisH ;  and  make  her  a  bowo: 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  Sower, 
Drop  me  a  flower. 

The  flowers  are  tfaere,  but  their  mistreaa  ia 


Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year, 

Qone,  and  the  light  gooe  with  her,  and  loft  m 

in  shadow  herel 
Gone~flitt«d  away. 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the  aui 

from  the  day  1 
Gone,  and  a  cloud  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm  ii 


the  a 


Flown  to  the  esat  or  the  west,  flitted  I  know 

'        not  where  I 

Down  in  (he  south  is  a  flash  and  a  groan :  she 
is  there  I  she  is  there  t ' 

The  winter  comes,  but  our  lover  holds  out  in 
spite  of  the  season : 

'  Bits,  frost,  bite ! 
You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 
The  blue  woodlouse,  and  the  plump  dor- 

And  the  bees  are  still'd  and  the  flies  are 

UU'd, 
And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 

honae, 
But  not  into  mine.' 

and  it  passes,  and  spring-time  oomes,  with 

'  Birds'  loTe  and  birds'  song. 

Flying  here  and  there ; 
Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 

And  you  with  gold  for  hairl 

'  Birds'  song  and  birds  love 
Passing  with  the  weaither  ■, 
Men's  801^  and  men's  love. 
To  love  once  and  for  ever.' 

At  last  he  can  bear  the  suspense  no  longer — 

'Shall  I  write  to  her  r  shall  I  go  f 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by  T 

Go  little  letter,  apace,  apace ; 

Plyl 
Fly  to  the  hgbt  in  the  'nJley  below— 
Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye.' 

The  letter  is  sent,  and  no  answer  comes ;  and 
th«i  he  despairs,  aa  he  well  may,  and  in  the 
'  wet  west  wind '  of  the  spring  he  wishes  him- 
self dead: 

*  The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the  nio  I 

Is  it  ay  or  no  T  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
And  nerer  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane  I 

And  I  may  aK  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
And  the  grass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone , 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 


le  answer  is  still  delayed  : — 

'  Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  dumb : 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  come. 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  hfe. 
Winds  are  loud,  and  winds  willpassl 
Spring  is  here  with  teaJ  and  grass : 

Take  my  love,  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again  : 
Love  me  now,  you'll  love  me  then : 

Love  can  love  but  once  a  life.' 

But  at  length  it  comes : — 

'  Two  tittle  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet  I 
Must  I  take  you  and  break  you, 
TwoUttie  hands  that  meetf 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  you. 
And  loving  hands  must  part — 
Take,  take — break,  break — 
Break — you  may  break  my  heart. 
Faint  heart  never  won — 
Break,  break,  and  all's  done.' — 

and  its  tenour  is  obvious,  from  the  rapture  of 


'  Be  merry,  all  birds,  lo-day. 

Be  merry  on  earth  as  you  never  were 
merry  before, 
Be  merry  in  heaven,  0  larks,  and  far  away. 
And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day 


the  rhyme  to  '  Why '  being  of  course  '  Ay.' 

After  this  the  progress  of  things  need  no 
telling. 

'  Sun  comes,  moon  comes. 

Time  slips  away ; 

Sun  Bets,  moon  sets. 

Love,  fix  a  day. 

"  To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow, 
And  that's  an  age  away." 
Blaze  upon  her  window,  sun, 
And  honour  all  the  day.' 

The  last  song  of  the  series  is  too  fine  and 
too  even  a  union  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  art  not 
to  be  quoted  entire — 

'Lisht,  so  low  upon  earth. 

You  send  a  flash  to  the  sun. 
Here  is  Uic  golden  close  of  love, 
All  my  wooing  is  done. 

0  the  vroods  and  the  meadows. 
Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 

Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kuid. 
Meadows  in  which  we  met  I 


For  this  is  the  golden  morning  of  love, 
And  you  are  his  morning  star. 
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Flash,  T  tun  coming,  I  come, 
By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood: 

0  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart, 
Into  my  heart  and  my  blood  1 

Heart,  are  you  great  enough 
For  a  lore  that  never  tires  T 

0  heart,  we  you  great  enough  for  Ioto  ? 
I  have  hevd  erf  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  thomB  and  briers, 
Over  the  meadows  and  etilee. 

Over  the  world  lo  the  end  of  it 
Flash  for  a  million  miles.' 

Surely  theso  songs,  even  in  the  fragmentary 
etate  in  which  we  have  been  forced  to  give 
them,  will  be  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  grent 
niasWr,  by  everyone  who  has  the  feeling  and 
(ho  fancy  requisite  for  any  appreciation  of 
poetry,  and  are  surety  as  worthy  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's genius  as  Shakspeare's  songs  are  of  his, 
or  the  lyrics  in  '  Wilhelm  Meister  of  Goethe's, 
They  are  full  of  the  old  exquisite  art  that  hna 
endeared  the  songs  of  tiie  '  Princess'  to  so 
many  thousand  hearts.  We  find  here,  as 
those  and  other  old  favourites,  those  lovely 
luid  indescribable  touches  wbicb  seem  to  paint 
ill  sound  or  air  the  very  things  they  nai 
Uio 

'  Winds  and  l%hts  and  shadows  that  cannot  be 


'Wot  west  wind,  how  you  blow,  how  you 
blow ;' — 


'  Wooda  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  Btay'd  to  be  kind, 
Meadows  in  which  wo  met;' 

There  are  the  familiarity  with  nature  and  the 
Accurate  observation  at  once  so  characteristic 
of    English    poetry  and    of    Mr,  Tennyson's 


The  blue  woodlouse  and  the  plump  dormouse.' 
n  with  the  crown  of  gold.' 
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'  The  fire-crowned  king  of  the  wrens  from  out 
of  the  pine ! 
Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossoms,  the 
mad  little  tits  \ 
Ouckoo  I  Cuckoo  I  was  ever  a  May  so  flne ;' 


in  a  different  vein,  as  in  any  of  the  well-known 
lyrics  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

It  will  be  obvious  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  regard  Mr.  Tennyson's  last  effort  as 
'  a  trifle  from  beginning  to  end'  Slight  in 
texture  it  may  be,  but  slightness  is  not  trivial- 
ity. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  task  in  setting  those  charming 
son^  to  music  has  not  been  without  its  difB- 
cnlties.  The  very  ({utilities  which  render  verse 
characteristic  of  its  ourfior  often  militate, 
strongly  against  its  adaptability  to  music  The 
subtleties  which  form  the  main  charm  of  the 
poet  may  be  mere  blemishes  and  hindrances  to 
the  musician.  Irr^ularity  of  metro  and 
variety  of  form  are  among  his  most  seriou.'i 
difficulties.  What  the  composer  requires  is  a 
strong  pervading  sentiment  or  idea  to  inspire 
character  to  his  music,  with  r^ular  even  vcr^c 
for  the  vehicle.  The  finest  songs  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  are  written  to 
little  poems  of  the  simplest  structure,  almost 
always  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  the  syllables  linked  together  in  easy  con- 
catenation. Such  are  the  '  Auf  FlQgem  den 
Oesangea,' the  '  Widmung,'  the  'JuogeNonne,' 
and  the  'Seymir  g^rUsst'  Was  it  instinct 
or  calculation  that  led  Goethe,  Heine,  Eichen- 
dortT,  and  other  great  poets  of  Germany,  to 
throw  so  many  of  their  enchantiug  thoughts 
and  passionate  emotions  into  these  simple 
forms  f  Whichever  it  wag,  the  end  has  fully 
justified  the  means ;  and  the  poems  of  these 

Ct  geniuses  luve  a  double  beauty  and  a 
>1e  gift  of  immortality  in  the  strains  of 
thdr  composer-brethren.  Now  the  very  charm 
of  the  songs  of  the  'Window'  on  which  wc 
have  been  insistiag,  and  so  rightly  insisting,  are 
all  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  poems  Just 
spoken  of.  What  is  he  to  make  of  such 
stanzas  as 

'  Gone  I 
Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Gone  I  and  the  light  gone  witii  her,  and  left  me 

in  shadow  here. 
Gone — flitted  away'  ? 

or  such  unequal  lines  as 

'  Go  little  letter  apace,  apace. 
Fly!' 


'For  it's  ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;' 


*  And  m^  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  a 
quick,  ever  on,  on,  on '  F 


If  V 


__  e  w&nt  to  see  what  can  bo  made  of  them. 
There  too  the  hundred  links  of  connexion  by  what  adroit  shifts  their  difBculties  con  bo 
which  bind  the  twelve  songs  into  one  golden  avoided  and  overcome,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
chain — the  constant  references  to  the  'light,'  Mr.  Sullivan's  music;  and  the  examioatioa 
ir  the  'blaze,'  or  the  'fla-sh,'  or  the  'window  will  well  repay  the  trouble,  and  will  open  the 
pane,'  which  form  the  keynote  of  the  whole  ;  eves  of  anyone  who  was  not  before  aware  of 
and  lastly  the  human  sentiment  at  once  so  the  laws  which  must  govern  verae  that  is  to  be 
doep  and  broad  which  fuses  tho  whole  into  married  to  music.  No,  6  has  been  altered 
poetry  in  its  noblest  sense — all  those  proclaim  since  it  was  set,  and  we  thus  have  the  odvaii- 
the  deep  and  abiding  worth  of  this  unpretend-    tagc  of  two  versions. 

ing  aeries  of  lyrics.  ^ot  the  music  itself  we  must  really  refer  our 

The  Shakspeanon  ring  in  one  or  two  <AA  readers  to  the  book.    Dissertations  on  music, 

thorn  (especially  in  No.  8>,  is  as  obvious,  thoi^h  funless  in  connection  with  actual  performance, 


_iU»^»' 


K" 


isri. 
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or  with  Uchnicat  Etudj,  are  very  much  like 
•UetnptA  to  pitint  a  gunriBe  in  words.  At  a,nj 
rate,  without  musical  quotations,  any  deacrip- 
tion  of  these  songs  would  be  uniotelligible. 

The  Qnest  of  the  set  are  indigpulably  the 
first  and  the  lasL  Nest,  perhaps,  for  depth  of 
sorrow,  comes  No.  7,  'The  mist  and  the  rain.' 
Na  i),  'Gone,'  with  its  perGistcnt  accompani- 
meot,  ia  heautif  uL  Of  the  tender  songs,  Nos. 
9  and  10  are  especiallj  charming,  while  No.  4 
is  a  bold  air,  which  we  venture  to  predict  will 
be  in  the  mouth  of  many  an  amateur  baritone 
before  a  month  is  out.  We  hay©  only  one 
word  of  regret  to  add — if  r^ret  be  not  too 
strong  a  term.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  availed  himself  of  the  chance  which  the 
words  gave  him  to  do  what  Beethoven  has  so 
finely  done  in  his  '  Liederkreis,'  namely,  to  re- 
introduce the  melody  of  the  first  song  in  the 
last  one,  and  thus  make  bis  work  really  a 
'  circle.'  But  this  is  so  obvious  that  we  do  not 
doubt  he  bad  some  sufficient  reason  for  not 
doing  it 

Mr.  SuUiwn  has  written  many  fine  songs  \ 
and  indeed  great  as  is  his  genius  for  the 
orche.-^tr«,  it  often  seems  as  if  it  were  equally 
great  for  vocal  music.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  this  directjoo  at  least,  his  last 
effort  has  been  hiR  greatest,  and  that  these 
songs  surpass  all  that  he  has  written  before. 
Of  their  popularity  among  the  best  cJagu  of 
amateurs — that  class  which  we  dtlight  to  be- 
lieve is  rapidly  increasing — there  cun  be  no 
doubt  They  will  want  not  only  good  singing, 
but  what  is  rarer  still,  good  accompanying, 
and  we  trust  some  opportunity  mav  be  short- 
ly found  for  their  being  ^ven  in  public  by  Mr. 
RecTC8  and  Mr.  Stockhauseo,  or  Mr.  SantJey, 
accompanied  by  the  composer  himself.  After 
that  we  are  bold  enough  to  hope  that  he  may 
score  some  of  them  for  the  orchestra.  Con- 
nected though  they  be,  they  are  not  indivisible, 
and  there  are  several  which  would  not  sufTer 
by  bdng  taken  from  their  place  in  the  '  cycle ' 
and  traasferred  singly  to  the  concert-room. 
The  ParadUe  of  Birds.  By  Williiv  JoaK 
CotTBTHOPB.  Edinbui^:  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 
Verily  the  young  KngKsh  poet  who  dares  tread  in 
thefootsteps  of  theAttic  Aristophanes  has  aflne 
andacily.  This  docs  Mr.  Courthope,  and  not 
altogether  vrithont  justJH cation.  He  is  a  lover 
of  birds;  he  is  disguBt«d  at  the  way  in  which 
they  are  murdered  at  pigeon  matches,  and  for 
the  adornment  of  ladies'  hats.  He  goes  to 
Aristophanes  for  inspiration,  and  eives  us  a 
vtry  charming  poem  as  tbe  result  Mr.  Court- 
hope  is  unquestionably  a  poet  The  fault  we 
Snd  m  limms  is,  that  he  is  not  suffldently 
original  and  variod  in  rhyme  and  rhythra,  for 
a  profespod  follower  of  Aristophanes.  All  the 
birds  of  the  air  sing  in  the  pages  of  tfaa  mighty 
Greek,  sing  in  character,. with  the  very  music 
that  belongs  to  them.  We  cannot  say  this  of 
Hr.  Coortbope,  yet  is  he  oft«D  fortunate  and 
felicitons.  Here  is  the  Nightingale,  pitying  us 
nnfeathered  bipeds : 

'  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman, 
Han,  her  un-web-footed  drake. 


Fcatherless,  beakless,  and  human. 

Is  what  he  is  by  mistake. 
For  they  Bay  that  a  sleep  fcU  on  nature 

In  the  midst  of  the  making  of  things  ; 
And  she  left  him  a  two-l^ged  creature. 

But  wanting  in  wings.* 

Wings  I  ay,  that  is  what  we  should  all  of  us 
like.  Fancy  being  able  to  soar  nnd  tumble  in 
mid-ether,  like  those  pigeons  that  flash  round 
our  roofs.  Fancy  having  power  to  follow  the 
summer  like  '  the  temple-haunting  martlet,' 
which  leaves  its  bouse  under  our  eaves  for  a  re- 
sidence somewhere  in  Central  Asia  I    What  Mr. 


T!ie  Marriage  qfPelevt  and  7%etii;  and  other 
Poem*.  By  Tankervillb  Cbaiibeiu.avne, 
B.A.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
There  is  curious  variety  of  style,  of  finish, 
and  of  theme  in  this  little  volume.  A  classi- 
cal epos  is  followed  by  a  monody  on  Lord  Der- 
by,  and  traoslatjons  from  Horace  and  Heine. 
£logies  on  Napoleon,  Peabody,  and  Mozart,  arc 
interspersed  wi^  love  ditties  and  theolt^col 
speculations.  A  discussion  of  the  probable 
condition  of  Napoleon's  soul  in  the  other  world 
ia  terminated  by  the  following  most  inappropri- 
ate couplet: — 

*  'Tis  ours  in  peace  to  let  him  rest 
With  hope  upon  his  Saviour's  breast' 

There  is  some  spirit  and  fire  in  the  'Song  of 
the  Rhine,'  weakened,  however,  by  sad  df^grcl. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  whole  is,  (hat 
an  accomplished  and  weU-meaning  graduate 
has  favoured  the  public  with  the  contents  of 
his    college  -  portfolio    without    due     selec- 

LoDeland,  and  other  Poeme  chiefiy  eoncerning 
Love.  By  Wade  RoBtssoN  London  and 
Dublin:  Moffat  and  Co. 
There  is  a  charm  of  novelty  and  freshness 
about  these  poems.  The  thoughts  expressed 
are  often  both  original  and  beautiful ;  and  in 
this  lies  the  chief  attraction  of  the  book.  The 
language  in  which  the  thoughts  are  clothed  is 
not  remarkable  for  elegance,  and  the  style  is 
occasiooally  rather  obscure,  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  worth  his  while  to  take  tbe  little  trouble 
that  may  now  and  then  be  needed  fully  to  grasp 
the  author's  meaning.  Tliere  is  no  particular 
arrangement  in  the  poems,  but  they  all  turn  in 
some  way  on  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title- 
page;  one  <by  no  means  the  best  of  them)  de- 
scribing an  Utopian  world  perverted  and  ruled 
by  love  alone.  There  is  an  devated  tone  of 
feeling  about  the  work  in  general,  befitting  the 
high  theme  Id  which  it  is  devoted.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  one  specimen  of  the 
poetry,  though  it  would  he  easy  to  select  many. 
Tbe  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  ahml 
poem  called  '  Spring-time  in  the  Woods ' : — 

Di:-lz^:-|;,,.V^iU»^»VH^ 
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When    leaving  earth,    or  in    some  other 

Shall  &ai   them   &11    ag&in,    this  much    I 

,    Whafs'erinme  communes  with  them  stull 

Be  left  in  loneliness.     That  sense  of  mine 
To  which  God  comes  i:i    hues   upon   the 

Of  innocent  flowers,  and  in  their  perfumed 

breath, 
Expands  in  strength  and  puri^,  and  God 
Will  come  to  it  again  as  ahaU  be  best 
I  cannot  now  declare  how  Ho  shall  come ; 
I  only  know  that  this  poor  world,  so  sad 
And  Gtill  GO  beautiful,  cannot  exhaust 
The  beauty  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  yet 
His  artist  power  to  mould  and  paint  his 

thoughts.' 

Poemn.     By  William  Tibd  Matson.      Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons. 
Tie  InnsrLife  :  a  Poem.      By  William  Tidb 

Matson.  Elliot  Stock. 
Mr.  Uataon  does  not  now  first  come  before 
the  world  as  a  poet,  but  in  his  best  poem,  on 
'  The  Inner  Life,'  he  ban  done  something  better 
than  any  of  bis  previous  productions.  The 
book  consists  of  meditations,  not  perhaps  very 
strictly  connected,  yet  paBsing  naturally  from 
one  into  another — all  treating  on  themes  of  the 
deepest  interest,  as  the  title  miplies ;  the  poeti- 
cal strains  adding  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  that  is  conveyed  in  them. 
It  is  true  poetry,  though  not  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  The  reader  of  this  little  work 
wUl  be  glad  to  turn  to  a  volume  of  poems  by 
the  same  author  which  appeared  some  years 
ago.  Hr.  Matron  speaks  m  the  preface  to  this 
Ijook  of  the  joy  he  has  found  in  poetiy.  We 
do  not  feel  in  bis  case  as  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  do,  that  the  poet  himself  is  the 
only  person  benefited — the  pleasure  found  in 
making  the  verse  bdng  the  only  pleasure  it  can 
ever  afford.  Far  from  this :  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Matson  for  ^ving  his  poetry  to 
the  world.  The  versification  is  unusually  easy 
and  flowing — no  straining  after  effect ;  no  de- 
termination to  be  original  at  all  costs :  all  seems 
to  come  naturally  and  without  effort.  There  is 
an  evenness  of  merit  in  the  poems  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  specify  one  above  another  ; 
but  one  characteriatic  marks  them  all,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  those  of  many  other  wri- 
ters, i.  f.,  the  Christian  sentiment  by  which 
they  are  all  pervaded.  Instead  of  the  wail  of 
unrelieved  disappointment  and  r^ret  for  the 
past,  and  dark  and  vague  forebodings  for  the 
future,  the  voice  of  resignation  and  heavenly 
hope  is  never  wanting,  mingled  with  the  plain- 
tive strains  in  which  we  always  expect  to  hear 
a  poet  sing.  We  cordially  recommend  both  the 
books  to  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  poetry  among 
our  readers. 

The    In-Gathering.     By    Jobs    A.    Heradd. 
Simpkin,  Uarshall  and  Co. 


,  ten  years  before  Tennyson,  shows  no 
perceptible  decrease  of  poetic  facul^  now,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  with  some  men  that 

'The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  de- 
cayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 
has  made. 

The  little  volume  before  us  conttuns  'Cimon 
and  Pero,'  a  series  of  two  hundred  somewhat 
mystical  sonnets  under  the  title  of  '  Alcyone,' 
and  several  minor  poems.  '  Cimon  and  Peru,' 
which  we  prefer  to  any  of  the  other  poems,  in 
based  on  the  fine  old  story,  told  by  ValeriuB 
Maiimus,  of  the  Greek  woman,  who,  to  save 
her  imprisoned  faUier  from  starvation,  fed  him 
at  her  own  breast  Mr.  Heraud  has  avowedly 
chosen  to  tell  the  tale  in  the  austere  style  ^ 
Wordsworth's  noble  'Laodamia,' and  not  with- 
out success.  It  may  be  but  a  fable  this,  but 
no  fable  is  devoid  of  significance,  and  we  may 
say  with  Valeriu.s  '  Putarct  aliquis  hoc  contra 
rerum  naturam  factum,  nisi  deligere  parentes 
prima  naturs  lex  esseL'  Several  of  the  minor 
poems  have  a  delicate  beauty :  among  these 
may  specially  he  noted  the  short  lyric  entitled 
'Eres,'  which  is  quite  in  Herrick's  vein;  the 
well-known  story  of  '  The  Brides  of  Venice '  is 
also  ■pleasantly  told.  The  author's  admirers 
will  be  glad  to  find  that  he  has  still  the  vigour 
and  versatility  of  his  youth,  with  greater  skill 
of  artistic  execution. 

The  Poetical  Wt^h*  of  William  Coaper.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Biographical  Introduction, 
by  William  Bbiiham,  Yicar  of  Addingtou. 
Globe  Edition.  MacmiUan  and  Co. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Cowper's 
works  should  form  a  volume  of  the  Globe 
series.  His  popularity  has  scarcely  waned 
since  he  first  became  the  poet  of  the  reli^ous 
world,  beloved  for  his  piety  by  those  wbo  had 
but  small  appreciation  of  bis  poetry,  and  ad- 
mired for  his  poetry  by  those  who  had  but  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  his  themes  or  his  spirit.  As 
a  realistic  painter  of  middle-class  life  he  antici- 
pated, and  in  delicacy  and  sennibility  infinitely 
surpasses  Crabbe ;  while  as  a  humorist  of  tttc 
purest  water  he  took  the  kind  of  hold  upon  the 
general  public  that  Sydney  Smith  afterwards 
did — only  Cowper's  humour  was  more  delicate 
and  subtle — and  as  a  poet  of  nature  he  was  tbe 
literary  progenitor  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham's  biographical  introduction  Is  Teiy  careful- 
ly and  very  modestiy  done.  He  is,  we  think, 
right  in  his  judgment  on  the  point  questioned 
by  the  BptctatoT,  'that  Lady  Austen  would 
gladly  have  married  Cowper;'  and  perfectly 
conclusive,  we  think,  is  the  evidence  concerning 
the  contemplated  marriage  with  Mary  Unwin. 
Newton  and  Bull  were  Cowper's  most  jntimate 
friends,  and  the  denial  of  Soutbey,  who  was  by 
no  means  so  accurate  as  the  l^ectntor  assumes, 
cannot  be  put  agunst  their  positive  and  expli- 
cit evidence.  The  works  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  the  notes  areintetligent,  ac- 
curate, and  true.     Altogether,  we  possess  In 
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ThePoetUal  WotH  ofJohnand  CharU»  Wet- 
ley,  rtprintedfrom  the  OriginaU,  taitA  the 
lateet  Correetioiu  of  the  Author*  ;  together 
nith  tie  poemt  of  OharUe  Weeley  not  h^ore 
pabliihea.  CoUoctcd  and  uruiged  bj  K 
■  OsBMM,  D.D.  Vols.  VII.  to  X. 
This  mdmirably  edited  collection  of-  the  poet- 
ical works  of  the  Wealeys  proceeds  Eteftdilyto- 
nrds  its  completioD.  It  reTeals  %  surprisinf^ 
fecundi^  of  Teree,  and  an  amazing  degree  o! 
sustained  fervour,  strength,  and  excellence. 
TitFB  are  treagurcN  of  eong  in  Charles  Wes- 
lej's  composition  a,  unused  and  unknowii  as  jet 
bj  the  Church,  that  wonld  give  him  high  rank 
13  ft  hjmn  writer,  independently^  of  ^^  climpo- 
«itionB  which  are  in  every  church  and  on  every 
lip.  We  do  not  think  he  ever  reaches  the  rev- 
ereot  sublimity  of  the  best  hymna  of  Watts. 
Witts,  for  instance,  would  scarcelr  have  used 
the  «omeivhat  incongruous  adjective  '  tremen- 
ttoQS  deity  ;'  nor  would  Watts  tiave  fallen  into 
th«  German  jingles  of  some  of  bis  metres ;  but 
ifi  d«vont  inapiratioD,  sacred  passion,  and  f elici- 
toat  verse,  Wesley  holds  his  own  against  any 
hvmn  writer  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 
ahall  have  more  to  say  concerning  him  when 
tin  collection  of  bis  poetical  works  is  complete. 
The  eighth  volunie  contains  his  admirable  ver- 
sim  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  great  variety  tff  per- 
Eooal  and  national  hymns,  which  fumisa  a 
kind  of  devotional  commentary  on  the  history 
of  both.  The  ninth  volume  oonsists  of  the 
fint  portion  of  the  short  bjmins  on  '  Select 
Passes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  The  two- 
Tolnme  edition  of  1763  has  long  been  a  table 
book  with  ns.  We  specially  commend  some  of 
Wesley's  exquisite  poetical  versions  or  uses — 
this,  for  instance : — 

'  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him, 
Where  but  on  yonder  troe  i 
Or  if  too  rich  thou  art, 
Sink  into  poverty. 
And  find  nim  in  thine  heart.' 


Mr.  J.  A.  Trollope  has  returned  to  the  scenes 
of  his  first  love — to  Italian  skies,  artists,  maid- 
eoa,  marcbesi,  and  friars.  We  are  plunged  at 
ODceinto  the  hot  sunshine  and  tropical  eicite- 
ments  of  a  Ravennese  CamivaL       The  author 

Cos  exuberant  descriptions  of  female 
tv,  of  fastidious  adornment,  dexterous 
dethaoilU  moCiieei,  and  of  fierce  sexual  passion 
met  by  cold  calculating  resolve  to  play  a  high 
stake  without  love,  or  faithfulness,  or  even 
wisdom.  Mr.  Trollope  is  matchless  in  his  por- 
tnitoro  of  Italian  artietei,  and  of  the  simple 
antadina  of  refined  and  delicate  taste,  and 
pore  seraphic  devotion  to  the  one  over-master- 
ing affection.  He  has,  in  this  stor^,  contrasted 
the  natures  of  two  beautiful  portionless  girls, 
who  by  strange  fortune  arc  thrown,  durinz  the 
same  carnival,  into  the  way  of  the  two  Mar- 
timi  Castclmare.  The  one  is  an  opera  singer, 
(he  other  a  piunt«r.    The  former  resolves  on 
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making  a  conquest  of  the  eldor  noblo;nan,  and 
the  latter  does  win  the  affections  of  the  young- 
er. The  uncle  is  described  as  the  pattern  of 
the  highest  virtue,  of  stone-cold  passions,  of 
infinite  proprieties ;  and  La  Lslli,  the  syren, 
succeeds  during  the  carnival  in  bewitching,  mad- 
dening, and  befooling  him  into  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  inspiring  the  most  deadly  jealousy 
of  any  interference  with  bis  claim.  A  noble 
nature  is  ruined  by  the  fierce  fires  of  a  fooli.sh 
attachment,  andmost  tragic  are  the  issues.  We 
will  not  diminish  the  fascination  of  the  story 
by  revealing  its  secret.  La  dira  LalU  is  actu- 
ally murdered  on  the  very  day  when  the  old 
marchese  has  publicly  admitted  his  intention 
to  marry  her,  and  everybody  but  Uie  murderer 
seems  to  have  run  the  risk  of  having  to  hear 
the  brunt  of  the  charga  More  than  a  volume 
is  occupied  with  an  endeavour  to  answer  the 
question,  '  Who  has  done  the  deed  V  Thereia 
more  delicacy,  and  subtlety,  and  meaning  in  the 
inquiry,  than  in  the  inquiry,  '  Who  killed  Tul- 
kinghorn  f  and  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
heart-searching  of  Mr.  Browning's  '  Ring  and 
Book,'  rather  than  of  Mr.  Dickens's  popular 
atoy.     The  story  cannot  be  called  pleasing  or 

E rentable.  It  is  a  wonderful  drawing,  fidl  of 
rilliant  effects,  and  crowded  with  narrative 
and  suggestion.  The  a^le  is  clear,'  and  the 
Italian  expletives  and  appellatives  give  it  an 
operatic  grace  and  sweetness  that  are  very  at- 
tractive. If  '  tetoTo  mio'  had  been  translated 
'  duck  of  diamonds,'  and  the  rest  of  the  pretti- 
nesa  turned  Intoplain  English,  perhaps  the  blue 
sky  and  the  eiroola  and  the  earnival  would 
have  had  to  vanish  likewise. 


The  machinery  that  Mr.  Shand  has  contriv- 
ed is  clumsy,  and  looks  like  a  violent  effort  to 
be  original.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  put  into 
drcurastances  of  maddening  temptation  to 
make  money  by  unfair  means.  He  is  exasper- 
ated by  discovering  that  a  relative  has  made 
him  sole  heir  to  her  vast  estates,  on  the  provi- 
so tiiat  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  devel- 
opea  out  of  the  few  thousands  that  are  left  to 
him,  a  fortune  equal  to  thatwhicb  he  maythen 
receive.  On  his  failing  to  fulfil  this  condition, 
the  designation  of  the  property  is  concealed 
from  aU  except  a  pair  of  contemptible  villains, 
who  endeavour  to  play  a  series  of  underhand 
tricks  to  secure  it  ultimately  fortheir  own  uses. 
The  hero  came  from  the  Kursoals  of  Germany 
to  hoar  of  this  race  that  he  had  to  run 'against 
time,'  and  be  is  determined,  by  huge  specula- 
tion, to  win  the  prize.  The  monetary  scheme, 
the  Credit  Fonder  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey,  is 
descritied  by  one  who  has  seen  the  e^s  of 
many  of  those  vipers  hatched  in  the  sun  of 
Eng^nd's prosperity.  There isagrandeurabout 
the  conception,  and  a  rapidity  in  the  inflation 
of  this  great  balloon,  that  is  enough  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  ordinary  financiers.  The 
yonng  aristocrat  is  the  Ulysses  in  council,  the 
Achilles  in  strif^  the  Bayard  tan*  pew,  tarn 
reproehe;  and  though  he  makes,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  some  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  might  claim  the  possession  of  family 
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estetes,  ho  has  posiUveJf  cootrired  to  withdraw 
the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  '  coDcem,'  and 
to  have  doDe  it  withoat  diehonour.  He  h&s 
been  dabbling  up  to  the  elbows  in  boiling  pitch, 
and  is  neither  scorched,  nor  blistered,  nor  de- 
filed. Most  Burprisiw  is  his  nobilitj.  When 
tke  bubble  bursts,  he  has  themwnanimitj  and 
magnificence  volantarilj  to  sacrince  his  splen- 
did fortune,  and  more  splendid  prospects,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  honour  which  seems  for  a  jno- 
ment  in  the  dust.  Finally,  of  course  it  all 
turns  out  For  the  best,  and  the  young  lady  who 
has  Won  the  heart  of  the  great  financier  is  pre- 
pared to  second  his  sublime  sacrifice,  and  as  the 
two  are  starting  for  Australia  in  beautiful  por- 
ertf,  it  turns  out  that  on  the  bridegroom's  fail- 
ing to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will,  the  pen- 
niless  bride  has  herself  become  the  heiress  of 
llio  immense  estates,  and  so  the  pair  are  happj 
over  after.  There  is  much  briUiant  writini;  in 
the  storj,  some  caustic  satire,  and  a  great  deal 
of  clover  and  pleasant  characterization. 

Diary  ^a  Nbtelitt  Bj  the  Author  of  '  Ra 
chcl's  Secret,'  '  Nature's  Nobleman,'  kc 
Hurst  and  Blackett  ISTl. 
Tho  title  of  this  volume  ia  attractive.  What 
speculations  and  hopes  arc  excited  bj  the  mere 
announcement,  'Diary  of  a  Novelist!'  The 
secrets  into  which  curious  readers  have  at- 
tempted to  pry  are  about  to  be  unfolded,  the 
originals  of  the  characters  described  are  to  be 
revealed,  a  real  personal  living  interest  is  to 
surround  the  author's  fictions  ever  after.  What 
would  wo  give  to  have  such  a  diair  from  the 
pen  of  George  Eliot  or  Oharles  Dickens  I  But 
ftmid  such  a  rush  of  eager  anticipations,  we 
turn  to  the  book  itself,  and  find  that  no  explan- 
ations are  given— the  suthoress  does  not  lift  Uie 
TeiL  It  is  the  journal  of  a  year's  most  strik- 
ing thoughts  and  noteworthy  experiences.  The 
first  feeling  is  one  of  disappointment  that  the 
volume  is  so  diOerent  from  our  expectations ; 
but  disappointment  eoon  changes  into  hearty 
admiration  and  sincere  gratitude.  It  Is  em- 
phatically a  good  book.  Sympathy  with  all 
that  is  bcautiiEul  and  noble  pervades  the  whole, 
and  it  is  written  with  the  case  of  a  practised 
hand.  The  rippling  chat  runs  on  tdroi^b  a 
succession  of  bi^ht  sunny  scenes,  ever  and 
anon  deepening  into  shady  pools  of  profounder 
thought,  and  then  again  merrily  hastening  on 
its  way.  We  are  permitted  to  read  tho  aims 
of  this  novelist's  life,  so  true,  pure,  earnest, 
that  we  involuntarily  exclaim, '  0  si  sic  omnia  J' 
There  is  also  a  cheerful  religiousness  in  this 
diary,  which  will  equally  surprise  those  who 
think  that  a  fiction- writer's  only  use  is  for 
amusement,  and  those  who  indiscriminat«ly 
condemn  all  novels  as  unmitigated  evils.  The 
following  sentence  gives  us  the  key-note  of  the 
hook :— ''  1  like  to  feel  that  this  fair  earth,  which 
God  has  made,  which  even  now,  where  man  has 
not  marred  it,  keeps  the  touch  of  his  hand  up- 
on it  still — breathes  baek  its  life  to  Him  in  love. 
And  BO  the  whole  world  hecomes  to  me  at  once 
a  Temple  and  a  Home — a  place  for  worship  and 
for  happy  life :  and  I  lire  m  it,  not  alone,  but 
sharing  with  all  created  things  in  the  great  Fa- 
ther's caro,  and  joining  with  them  in  their 
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many-voiced  psalm  of  love  and  prnsc.'  Tfae 
charming  sketches  of  natural  scenery  show  tb« 
touch  of  an  artist  and  a  poet;  the  outline  de- 
scriptions of  character  reveal  the  writer  as  4 
keen  observer  of  human  life ;  while  her  reflee* 
tions  on  some  of  the  tangled  problems  of  the 
world  tell  us  that  rho,  too,  has  wrestled  with 
the  mighty  mystery,  and  found  peace  only  in 

We  notice  an  exuberance  of  enthusiaan 
which  might  bo  toned  dovm  with  advantage  to 
the  general  style.  The  attempt  to  tmascribn 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  is  not  successful ;  but,  as 
we  have  ourselves  failed  in  that  accompUsb. 
ment,  we  appreciate  the  difficulty,  and  on^  no- 
tice the  fact^'  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind.' 


The  title  of  this  book  is  of  course  ad  ettp- 
landum;  the  East  lias  no  Iliad,  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense.  What  is  here  ofTerodusisasorieB' 
of  legends,  taken  trota  Vabniki's  Sanskrit 
poem,  the  '  Rami^^na,'  and  taken  from  the 
French  version  of  M.  Faucha  It  is  a  reada-  ■ 
ble  little  volume,  and  may  be  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  some  alight  know- ' 
ledge  of  the  early  Sanskrit  poetry.  When  we 
compare  a  work  like  the  Bamagana  vrith  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  cannot  avoid  the  condu- 
sion  that  in  the  Greek  mind  there  existed  a  viv- 
id view  of  poetry,  which  is  quite  absent  from  ' 
the  Hindoo  mind  Rama's  adventures  are  ab- 
surdly grotesque.  We  meet  garrulous  vul- 
tures, chivalrous  monkeys,  and  so  forth.  The 
supreme  imagination,  which  obtains  a  sublime 
efiect  by  depicting  humanity  in  its  inteniWKt' 
fonus,  as  in  Achilles,  Diomed,  Odysseus,  as  in 
Helen,  Andromache,  Penelope,  has  no  place  in  ' 
the  Oriental  poems.  Thoy  are  childish,  exag- 
gerated, mere  nursery  tales.  Tlie  thcorfetR, 
foremost  among  whom  is  Mr,  Max  HilUer,  wbo 
conceived  that  both  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit' 
poetry  come  from  one  source,  ought  assuredly 
to  explain  to  us  why  there  exists  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Homeric  pooms  and  all  th« 
Oriental  cycle.  Homer's  epic,  like  tho  goddess 
Athene,  seems  to  have  sprung  perfect  in  per- 
son and  panoply  from  the  brain  of  its  creator. 
The  Eastern  pseudo-epics  are  mere  strings  of 
ridiculous  stories,  with  no  definite  connection, 
no  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  This  manifest 
literary  difference  wouldappear  to  indicate  some 
definite  racial  difference.  Valmiki  is  not  an 
entirely  unreadable  author,  but  between  Ho- 
mer and  him  there  is  about  as  much  difTerence 
asbetweenShakespeareandQualion.  Now,wfaat 
the  Sanskrit  scholars  ought  surely  to  do  for  us 
is  to  state  some  theory  whereby  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  their  favourite  language  oontKins 
no  literature  worth  perusal.  There  is  neither 
the  poetry  of  Ibe  Greek  nor  the  theoeophy  of 
the  Hebrew  in  Sanskrit  Hence  we  venture  to 
infer  that  there  is  some  innate  racial  distinction 
as  yet  undiscovered  by  tiie  modem  ethnolo- 
gist. 


nil. 

Mrs.  Olipbant'a  delicate  touch  in  social  des- 
cription is  too  well  known  tor  it  to  bo  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  here.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
hdji-norelists  who  improve  as  the;  go  on  ;  the 
(rath  being  that  she  ha.4  never  sought  to  obtain 
MiulUng  efi*ecta  bj  absurd  means,  but  h^ 
■IwtyB  studied  nature  and  human  nature.  In 
Vohn,'  re-published  from  Blaekieoo^i  Maga- 
lifM,  which  is  a  novelette  rather  than  a  novel, 
(be  IB  Tcrf  felicitous.  There  is  no  more  story 
lluD  Canning's  knife-grinder  had  to  tell:  it  is 
t  mere  lore-tale,  '  Silly  sooth,'  as  Shakespeare 
bnib  it  John  is  a  country  parson's  son,  and 
Kate  is  a  banker's  daughter,  and  she  is  thrown 
from  ber  horse  near  the  parsonage,  and  has  to 
,  iw  taken  there,  and  as  she  con^esces  makes 
sad  bavoc  with  poor  John.  A  ^mple  story, 
but  cbarming  in  its  simplicity.  The  tilvation 
\i  well  coneeived.  Dr.  CliObrd  is  a  worldly 
person ;  his  son  John  is  utterly  unworldly ; 
Crediton,  the  banker,  is  a  plutocrat  of  the  first 
force;  Eate  is  a  spoilt  child,  who  means  to 
have  ber  own  way  in  marriage.  The  end  of  it 
ail  is  easily  conceivable ;  hut  the  comedietta  ia 
played  out  with  consummatA  skill,  especially  by 
its  heroine.  We  are  less  interested  in  her  lover 
than  in  ber  ;  and  although  doubtless  Urs. 
Oliphant  is  an  able  nomenclator,  we  venture 
to  think  that  the  book  would  have  more  pro- 
perly represented  its  title  if  that  title  had  been 
'Kate.' 

Fnwm  Thutte* — Orapetf  By  Mrs.  Bildart, 
Author  of  '  The  Curate's  Discipline,'  'M^,' 
ix.,  ka.  In  three  vols.  Richard  Benttey, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  New 
BnrHi^on  -street 
G{v«i  a  bundle  of  thistles,  how  many  bunches 
of  grapes  can  it  produce  f  Answer,  none. 
This  theory  Mrs.  Eiloart  seeks  to  develope  to 
its  fullest  extent;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, we  find  the  miserable  'grapes,'  the 
Eon,  dangling  by  the  neck  on  the  scaSbld  whi- 
ther the  testimony  of  the  '  thistles,'  the  unna- 
tml  parent,  has  sent  him.  There  is  nothing 
so  now  or  original  in  the  plot  of  the  novel  as 
the  title,  which  with  its  note  of  mterrogation  at 
once  arouses  the  interest  of  the  reader,  an  in- 
terest which  unfortunately  goes  little  further 
than  the  title-page.  The  scene  is  laid  b  a  cathe- 
dral town  of  England.  Dr.  Langton,  a  saacti- 
moDiouB  divine,  who  has  sown  a  tenible  crop 
of  wild  oats,  as  well  as  '  thistles '  in  his  earlV 
youth,  excites  the  enmity  of  one  of  his  pan- 
shioners,  a  ragged  vagabond,  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jalL  The  fellow, 
having  escaped  from  durance,  is  concealed  by 
the  hero  till  morning,  and  "Huccoured  by  the 
berobe  in  a  wood,  where  be  lies  helplei^s  and 
prostrate  from  a  spr^ned  ankle.  But  unfortu- 
nately Dr.  Langton,  passing  by  that  way,  dis- 
covers the  poor  wretch  of  whom  the  ofScera  are 
in  pursuit,  struggling  amidst  the  brambles,  and 
instantly  gives  the  alarm.  The  vagabond  is 
consequenUy  conveyed  back  to  prison,  mutter- 
ing tltfeats  and  imprecations  against  his  be- 
trayer. From  these  preliminary  inddents  arise 
a  series  of  events,  which,  as  they  pass  before 
lu,  we  salute  with  all  the  reverence  to  which 
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tfaey  are  entitled  from  their  venerable  ^e  and 
ancient  service.  But  noiwithstandiog  tho  long 
acqu^ntance  we  have  enjoyed,  in  ^e  land  of 
romance,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  adven- 
tures contained  in  these  three  volumes,  some  of 
them  appear  before  ua  with  their  old  garments 
so  delicately  patched  and  mended  with  Mrs. 
Eiloart'a  new  materials  that  we  willingly  forget 
the  proverbial  weariness  of  the  thrice-told  tale. 
The  death  of  the  heroine  is  well  manned. 
The  kindness  to  the  wretched  otfeader,  her 
efforts  to  drag  him  out  of  the  mire  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  intelligence  and  feeling,  meets  with 
the  usual  result  He  becomes  deeply  Cla- 
moured of  the  sweet  gentle  girl  accon^g  to 
the  brutal  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  pushed 
her  through  the  wood  even  to  tlie  brink  of  the 
predpice  down  which  she  is  bent  on  throwing 
herself,  maddened  as  she  is  with  the  discovery 
of  the  hero's  attachment  to  another.  The 
Tt^bond,  whose  brain  is  as  usual  muddled 
with  beer,  suddenly  becomes  sobered  at  the 
sight  of  her  peril,  and  rushes  forward  to  save 
her.  Seizing  her  by  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the 
frail  material  gives  way,  and  a  portion  of  it  re- 
maining in  his  hand  and  afterwards  found  in 
his  possession,  becomes  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, which  causes  his  arrest  Now  the 
thistles  come  forward  to  bear  witness  to  hav- 
ing beheld  the  fruitic  Sight  of  the  girl  through 
the  wood,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of 
the  boor  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had  met 
with  her  death.  The  testimony  is  crushing; 
the  offender  is  condemned  to  die,  and  mounts 
the  scaffold  proclaiming  his  innocence.  The 
revelation  of  die  relationship  in  which  he  stands 
to  bis  denouncer  is  made  too  late,  and  Dr.  Lang- 
ton arrives  with  the  proof  of  the  young  lady  s 
meditated  suicide  just  in  time  to  see  his  own 
illegitimate  son  svring  in  mid-air  as  the  drop 
falls,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  crowd  announce 
that  all  is  over.  The  perseverance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  bear  an  author  through  the 
labour  of  executing  three  goodly  volumes  un- 
aided in  the  task  by  incident,  description,  or 
dialogue,  are  beyond  all  praise.  'llettaifaeiU 
de  Tie  point  eorire,'  axclaims  Boilean.  But  the 
lady-writers  of  modem  times  evidently  reverse 
the  saying— with  tbem  it  far  more  difficult  to 

'Six  Monti*  Senee.'  Being  Passages  from 
the  Life  of  Maria  nie  Secretan.  Three 
volumes.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
In  the  anonymous  author  of  this  story  we 
have,  we  suspect,  a  new  writer  of  fiction, 
and  of  considerable  power.  The  novel  is 
mainly  a  psychological  one — although  full  of 
tragic  incidents,  and  complicated  in  its  plot 
Indeed,  the  story  is  constructed  with  a  mecha- 
nical ingoDui^,  which  in  the  minuteness  and 
mosiuc  of  its  incidents,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Lady  in  White.'  The  story  is 
told  autobiograpbically  by  the  heroine,  in  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  way;  full,  however,  of 
psychological  self -analysis  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  auliior  of  '  Dr.  Austin's  Guests,'  espe- 
cially in  the  delineation  of  Fortescue's  madness. 
The  herouie  enters  upon  a  situaiion  as  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  Mr.  Armitage,  of  Har- 
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court  Villa,  Hutinga ;  who,  b«ng  left  a  wid- 
ower, with  a  son  and  dau^ter,  Oharles  and 
Helen,  has  married  a  second  time,  a  woman  of 
coarse  nature  and  unscnipulonB  ^laracter,  who 
has  one  son,  Fred,  a  tittle  boj  of  six.  A  Mr. 
Fortescue,  an  accomplished  and  wealthy  young 
man,  is  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Tilla,  and  is  the 
presumptive  lovor  of  Helen,  altfaouKh  he  has 
never  declared  h[g  love.  Helen,  and  Haria,  the 
govemees,  who  are  of  the  same  age,  become 
fast  friends ;  gradually,  however,  Hr.  Fortescue 
tranflfcrs  his  att«ntions  to  Haria,  whose  first 
guilt  conBistg  in  yielding  to  ambitious  desires, 
and  permitting  in  heraelf  and  Hr.  Fortescue 
treachery  to  her  friend.  The  incipient  attach- 
ment is  strengthened  by  a  long  nursing  of  little 
Fred,  who  meets  with  an  accident  ;  the  rescue 
of  Uaria  from  the  tide  by  Hr.  Fortescue  preci- 
pitates matters,  and  they  are  seoretiy  engaged 
to  be  married ;  two  or  three  days  before  the 
intended  diBClosure  of  the  ensagemmt,  and  a 
few  days  before  the  intended  marriage,  Mr. 
Armitage  dies,  having,  through  tbe  machina- 
tions of  his  wife^  made  an  iniquitous  will, 
whereby  little  Fred  is  made  his  heir  in  Uie 
event  of  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
^ould  he  die  before  Uiat  age,  the  estates  revert 
to  the  natural  heir,  no  other  provision  being 
made.  Haria  and  Ur.  Fortescue  are  married. 
On  the  very  week  of  their  arrival  at  Dalemain 
Castle.  Hr.  Fortescue's  seat  in  Cumberland, 
httlo  Fred  is  murdered, — Hr.  Fwtoscue  bwng 
absent  from  home  on  some  business  in  another 
part  of  Cumberland.  Helen  is  suspected  and 
tried ;  then  suspicion  falls  upon  Charles,  against 
whom  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong,  and 

Kbiic  indignation  stronger  still.  The  mob  at 
wes  attempt  to  lynch  nim  on  the  day  of  his 
trial,  and  he  receives  injuries  of  which  he  dies. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Maria  discovers  that  sbo  has 
married  a  maniac,  who  inherits  tbe  fatal  tunt 
from  his  grandmother.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
continf^cy,  by  ^e  grandfather's  will,  the  pro- 
perty IS  to  go  to  tbe  next  heir.  Now  comes 
the  slfuggle  between  Maria's  cupidity  and  ber 
conscience ;  she  tries  to  hide  the  fact  of  her 
husband's  insanity,  and  discovers  that,  under 
a  strong  hallucination,  be  has  been  the  mur- 
derer of  little  Fred.  Again  a  atrug^e  between 
selfishness  and  conscience — Helen  is  accused 
of  tiie  murder,  and  Haria  conceals  the  evidenpe 
that  will  exculpate  her,  and,  to  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  save  her,  goes  with  ner  husband 
into  Switzerland  ;  tliere  she  hears  that  the  ac- 
cusation is  transferred  to  Charles,  whom  she 
has  secretly  but  passionately  loved.  What 
consdence  would  not  do  for  Helen,  love  does 
for  Charles  ;  she  hastens  to  England  with 
proofs  of  his  innocence,  bat  arrives  only  in 
time  to  see  him  die  of  tile  injuries  received 
from  Uie  mob.  All  this  is  told  with  great 
power — the  anatomy  of  selflshness  in  herself, 
of  madness  in  her  husband,  and  of  love  in 
Helen  and  CharlM  is  very  masterly,  and  almost 
TwinfuUy  minute.  Tbe  story  is  one  of  intense 
uterest,  and  eives  promise  of  another  power- 
ful writer  of  fiction,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
feminine  autoliiographj,  and  Uie  minute  Hialy- 
sls  of  female  passions,  ig,  we  suspect,  of  the 
sterner  sex. 
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Tht  Stirugglet  of  Brown,  JoTtei.  and  Rolin»on. 

By  One  of  the  Firm.     Edited  by  AirrBO>nr 

Trollops.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Hr.  Trollope  has,  in  this  little  broehvre,  ei- 
sayed  the  epic  of  modem  advertising.  The 
following  sent«nceB  epitomise  the  morM  diere- 
of: — Robinson,  loquitur — '  Did  you  ever  believe 
an  advertisement  f  Jones,  in  self-defence,  pro- 
tested that  he  never  had.  And  why  should 
others  be  more  simple  than  you  ?  No  man,  no 
woman,  believes  them.  They  arc  not  lies;  for 
it  is  not  intended  they  should  obtain  credit. 
T  should  despise  the  man  who  attempted  to 
build  bin  advertisement  on  a  system  of  facts, 
as  I  should  the  buildor  who  lays  hi;i  foundation 
on  the  sand.  The  groundwork  of  advertise-  ^ 
ment  is  romance.  It  is  poetry  in  its  vet? 
essence.     Is  Hamlet  true!' 

'  I  really  do  not  know,'  sud  Hr.  Drown. 

'  There  is  no  man,  to  my  thinking,  so  false,' 
continued  Robinson, 'as  lie  who  in  trade  pro- 
fesses to  be  true.  He  deceives,  or  endeavours 
to  do  so.  I  do  not.  Advertisements  are  pro- 
fitable ;  not  because  they  are  believed,  bnt 
because  they  attract  attention.' 
■  Per  contra.  '  The  ticketing  of  goods  at 
prices  below  their  value  is  not  to  our  taste^  but 
the  purchasing  of  such  goods  is  less  so.  The 
lady  who  will  take  advantage  of  a  tradesman, 
that  she  may  fill  her  house  with  linen,  or  cover 
her  back  with  finery,  at  his  cost,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  her  own  means  would  not  fairly  per- 
mit, is,  in  our  estimation,  a  robber.  Why  is 
it  that  commercial  honesty  has  so  seldom 
charms  for  women  F  A  woman  who  would 
give  away  the  last  shawl  from  her  back  will 
insist  on  smu^ling  her  gloves  through  the 
Custom-house.  Is  not  the  passion  for  cheap 
purchases  alt(^thcr  a  female  mania  F  And 
yet  every  cheap  purchaso— every  purchase 
made  at  a  rate  SO  cheap  as  to  deny  the  vendor 
his  fair  profit,  is,  in  truth,  a  dishonesty — a  dis- 
honesty to  which  the  purchaser  is  indirectly  « 
party.  Would  that  woman  could  bo  taught  to 
hate  bargains  I  How  much  less  useless  trash 
would  there  bo  in  our  houses,  and  how  mudi 
fewer  tremendous  sacrifices  in  our  shops  ?' 

Those  who  read  in  the  GomJiill  Magatint 
this  sketch  of  the  advertising  firro,  its  wonder- 
ful pufis,  and  the  eenEatlons  they  caused  in 
Bishopsgate ;  with  the  tmromantic,  hard,  bosl- 
q^s-tiko  match-making  which  is  interwoven 
with  it,  will  remember  with  what  a  keen  and 
somewhat  cynical  satire,  too  much  upon  a  dead 
realistic  level  perhaps',  the  story  is  told.  Those 
who  have  not  read  it  there,  are  recommended  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  It  is  but 
'  An  Editor's  Tale,',  but  its  moral  is  wholesome 
and  timely. 
Mariette ;   or.  FwOier  Olimptea  tjf  Lifg  in 

jfranee,      A  Sequel   to  Harie.      Bell  and 

Daldy. 
This  story  of  humble  life  in  the  Prendi  pro- 
vinces is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  '  Marie,' 
and  is  a  mere  narrative  of  events  occurring  in 
tiie  daily  existence  of  the  humblest  of  serviiq; 
women,  who  reports  the  ssyinp  and  doiogs  wf 
ber  masters,  through  the  incidents,  political  and 
municipal,  occurring  in  the  good  town  of  Nantas, 
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where  thej  reside.  The  book  is  amusing  Niough, 
«  Bort  of  French  country  town  chronicle,  such  n 
record  as  Mrs,  Claslf  all  would  now  and  then  give 
U8  of  EngliBh  life  under  the  Bame  conditions  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  stir  the  passions — no- 
thing to  irritate  or  vex ;  but  on  Uie  other  hand, 
DothiDg  to  soothe  or  calin  the  nerves.  Itreaem- 
-Ues  along  unbroken  chant,  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  aged  crone,  which  neither  commands  tho 
attention  of  the  listener  nor  prevents  him  from 
.bestowing  it  on  anjlhing  else,  and  yet  is  re- 
gretted when  it  is  over,  simply  beMmse  the 
scenes,  the  characters,  the  conversations  are  all 
familiar  to  our  memoiy,  and  hallowed  by  long 
tasouation.  The  little  volume  posseeses  one 
charm  of  its  own.  It  ia  written  without  the 
BmkUest  preteneion,  easy  and  simple  in  style, 
and  delicately  subdued  in  sentimrnt,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  station  of  the  supposed 
narrator. 

Zorna  Cootie.    A  Romance  of  Esmoor.      By 

R.  D.  Blaciluobs.     Sampson  Low. 
-M'e  spoke  of  this  novel  when  it  first  appeared 

in  almost  the  highest  terms  of  commendation 

that  wecould  command,  A  To-perusal  of  it  only 
.oenflrms  our  impression,  that  in  scholarly  con- 

vdentiouBneBB,  artistic  skill,  and  rcmiantic  int«- 
,reat,  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  best  of  the 
.Warerley  novels  than  any  fiction  that  hag  ap- 
.peared  since  then.  We  can  give  it  no  higher 
.I»«ise.  We  only  wonder  that  it  has  so  tardily 
.won  the  honours  of  a  cheap  edition. 

Tie  Victory  of  the  Vanquuhed.  A  Tale  of  the 
First  Century.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Schonbeig-Cotta  Family.  T.  Nelson  and 
Co. 
In  her  new  stoiy,  Mrs.  Charles  has  ventured 
to  tread  the  oft-trodden  paths  of  tlie  age  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  with  a  delicacy,  grace,  and 
.devout  tenderness  that  perhaps  none  of  her 
,|H^ecessors  have  attained.  The  story  opens 
m  Rome  in  the  year  a.d.  17.  Its  personages 
are  a  captive  Qerman  famil  j,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Qermanicus — slaves  in  his  household,  first 
becoming  acquEunted  with  the  pagan  life  at 
Jtome,  then  with  the  heaving  Jewish  life, 
which  He  who  was  Iramanuet  was  stirring  to 
its  depths.  Jew  and  Roman,  Greric  and  Chris- 
tian represent  the  various  classes  of  contempo- 
nry  life.  Mrs.  Charles  is  too  refined  and  re- 
ferent an  artist  to  bring  us  into  the  actiuti  pre- 
sence of  him  who  tai^t  in  Capernaum  ;  out 
we  vividly  feel  and  realize  his  life ;  and  Siguna 
and  her  children,  Seivwd  and  Bilda,  and  Laon, 
the  old  Greek,  and  CItelia  Ihodora,  the  Roman 
maiden,  find  its  salvation.  A  more  beautiful, 
pellucid,   and   tender    story   has   rarely   been 

Ghnttfrom  a  Oerman  Worluhop.    By  P.  Mai 

McLLBB,    M.A.,    Foreign    Member    of    the 

Proieh    Ingtitut<^  ka.     Vol    III.,    Essays 

OD  Literature,  Biography,  and  Antiquiliea. 

Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co. 

The  first  and    second  volumes  of    Mr,  Max 

Mfiller's  occasional  essays  on  the  subject  of 

comparative  my^olo^,  and  on  the  so-called 

Mimc«  of  religious  devdopment,  received  the 
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modeet  and  quaint  title  of  'Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop.'  Our  author  has  given  the 
stress  of  his  energy  and  tho  prime  of  his  life  to 
groat  undertakings.  His  edition  of  the  '  Rig- 
Veda,'  and  now  his  elaborate  translation  and 
interpretation  of  its  hymns,  have  not  prevented 
his  delivering  important  couraes  of  lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Langnage.  The  great  assistance 
he  rendered  to  Buvn  Bnnsen  in  his  Oriental 
and  philological  speculations  has  been  abun- 
dantly reci^nised  by  all  students  of  the  ereater 
works  of  BuDsen.  But  scientific  schobrship 
on  this  high  scUe  has  broi^ht  our  author  int« 
contact  with  other  andallied  themes  of  literary 
research ;  and  we  find  in  the  present  volume  a 
reprint  of  sixteen  additional  essays,  of  varied 
interest  and  merit,  which  greatly  enhance  our 
idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  Mr.  Max  Muller's 
scholarship,  and  are,  m<n^oveT,  of  a  class  which 
may  be  safely  commended  to  the  general  reader. 
Comparative  grammar  ia  clearly  the  key  which 
this  accomplished  student  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem languages  is  tempted  to  uee  on  idl  occa- 
sions, and  for  the  solution  of  all  puzzles,  histo- 
rical, theological,  political,  and  even  scientific 
flis  keen  and  penetnting  eye  sees  analope& 
histories,  reaches  of  civilisation,  bonds  and 
bars  of  fellowship,  in  non-extant  wOTda,  where 
one  less  trained  to  the  buuness  wonld  utterly 
fail  to  discover  them ;  and  his  linguistic  omni- 
science makes  us,  in  our  ignorance,  not  seldom  i 
feel  that  be  is  too  clever  by  half,  and  that  his 
oonclusions  come  almost  too  '  pat '  upon  hia 
Rpecnlstive  theses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
thank  him  very  heartily  for  the  exceedli^  re- 
freshment and  peculiar  charm  of  this  volume. 
The  three  articles  on  '  Comish  Antiquities,'  on 
the  question  'Are  there  Jews  in  Cornwall f 
and  on  '  the  Insulation  of  Si  Michael's  Mount,' 
which  were  written  in  1867,  form  a  trilogy  of 
extreme  into'est  We  have  seldom  read  any- 
thing more  perfect  or  complete  in  its  way  than 
his  demolition  of  Mr.  Fengelly's  plausible 
theory,  that  the  CoraiBh  language  was  spoken 
before  the  insulation  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Cornwall,  could  have  taken  place;  even 
though,  geologically  speaking,  that  event  must 
be  thrown  back  from  16,000  to  20,000  years. 
His  learned  refutation  of  the  idea  that  Jews 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  part  ef- 
fected by  the  discovery  of  the  true  etymology 
of  the  name  tA  the  town  Marazion,  on  which  so 
much  h»d  been  built,  and  his  instructive  expo- 
sition lit  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Cornish 
antiquities  and  language,  will  weU  repay  peru 
sal. 

The  gem  of  the  volume  is  the  eloquent  and 
afiectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bunson, 
in  the  form  of  a  review  of  his  memoirs.  To 
these  Max  MOller  has  now  added  a  valuable 
postscript,  in  a  selection  of  some  hundred  let- 
ters addressed  to  himself  by  the  great  scholar 
and  diplomatist.  They  are  ohaived  with  kindly 
and  generous  feeling,  and  with  noble  enthu- 
naam ;  and  they  give  fresh  insight  into  Bun- 
sea's  astoundh^  activity,  far-reaching  glance, 
and  prodigious  range  of  literary  endeavour. 
They  wonld  many  of  th«m  be  more  intelligible 
if  they  were  read  in  their  proper  place  in  his 
biography ;  but  the  po^sal  of  tiiem  toc«11b  the 
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icest  with  which  three  years  wo  the 
this  great  man  were  deTouredntiiar  than  read. 
We  are  not  Burprised  that  H.  MUller  should 
Bay,  '  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  life  to 
have  linown  many  men  whom  the  world  calls 
great  philosophers,  statesmen,  scholars,  artista, 
and  poets ;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  take  the  full 
humanity  of  the  man,  I  hare  never  Been,  and  I 
shall  never  see  his  like  again.' 

One  of  the  essays  to  which  we  would  direct 
Bpecial  attention  is  that  on  the  laneuage  and 
poetry  of  Schteswig-Holstein.  The  oiographi- 
cal  articles  on  Schlllo-,  and  Wilhelro  MQUer, 
and  some  of  the  shorter  'chipa'  on  'Ye 
Schyppe  of  Fools,'  '  Old  Oerman  Love-songs,' 
and  on  'A  Qonnan  Traveller  in  England,  a.d. 
1C98,'  are  racy,  and  highly  entertaining, 

7%e  World  of  Moral  and  Seligicu*  Anecdote; 
Illustrations  and  Ineideati  gathered  from, 
ike  Wordi,  Thaughte,  and  Dted*  in  the  Livet 
of  Men,    Wometi,    and   Boole*.     By   Edwis 
Paxton  nooD.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Mr.  Hood  is  a  man  who  reads  everything,  and 
who,  making  allowance  for  such  slight  inaccu- 
racies as  are  characteristic  of  voracious  readers, 
forgets  nothing  that  he  has  read     It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  man  better  qualified  to  com- 
pile a  volume  of  anecdotes.      We  wish,  how- 
ever,  he  would   not   call  Samuel   Bailey,   the 
thoughtful  author  of  the  '  Essays  on  tlie  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,'  BaiUie. 
Eccentricities  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  Hr. 
Hood'a  writinga,  and  not  easy  to  be  accounted 
for. 

The  volume  published  by  Mr.  Hood,  under 
the  more  genenl  title  'The  World  of  Anec- 
dote,' has  met  with  a  reception  so  favourable, 
that  he  has  published  this  companion  volume, 
'  The  World  of  Religious  Anecdote,'  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  religious  men  or  things,  gathered 
from  a  very  wide  circle  of  religious  biography 
and  history,  and  from  all  imaginable  miscel- 
laneous sources — from  a  quarterly  review  to  a 
newspaper.  Ur.  Hood  does  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  ligniflcanoe  of  aneedote, 
either  in  history  or  bit^raphy ;  if  exactly  t«ld, 
such  incidents  as  constitute  anecdote,  indicate 
the  movement  or  the  man,  m<H^  truthfully  than 
formal  disquisition.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  read  through  Un.  Hood's  volume — this 
would  be  a  task,  less  arduous  only  than  to  read 
through  a  dictionary — but  we  have  read  enough 
(rf  it  cordially  to  commmd  it  as  a  repertory  of 
many  things  that  are  both  new  and  good,  and 
of  some  that  are  neither. 

The  Eitayt  of  a 


Mr.  Kayo  tells  us  that  he  had 
design  when  writing  these  papers ;  no  purpose, 
that  is,  of  iUustratmg  any  special  philoMphy. 
They  were  not  to  him  a  serious  work — tiiey 
were  '  holiday  tasks,  written  by  snatches,  and 
Bent  off  piece  by  pieee  as  tbe^  were  written ; 
the  loose  thoughts  of  a  loose  thinker,  desultory, 
discursive,'  written  away  from  books, '  in  coun- 
try inns,  or  sea-side  lodgings,  or  other  strange 
places  far  away  frwn  home.'  Criticism  is 
exonerated  from  dealing  in  any  serious  way 
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with  a  book  so  produced.  Literature  is  not 
thus  achieved.  CamflO<utting  should  be  as 
artistjc  and  patient  as  genre  painting.  Hr. 
Kaye  is  pleasantly  garrulous,  and  inteUigently 
superflciaL  He  writes  as  one  would  write  good 
leUers ;  and  what  he  writes  la  very  pleasant  to 
read.  He  throws  the  regtdating  good  sense  of 
a  sober  well-informed  man  upon  such  matterii 
as  Holidays,  Work,  Success,  Growing  Old,  To- 
leration, tc  He  has  done  and  can  do  good 
work;  therefore  we  accept  with  a  ci^rtain  de> 
gree  of  interest  these  '  chips.' 

A  Booh  of  Golden  Thoughle. ,  By  Hekrt 
Attwbll,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak 
Crown,  £c  IJacmillan  and  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  of 
the  Qolden  Treasury  series.  The  author,  witli 
rare  discemi.:  ^.it  and  fine  taste,  has  eelectod 
the  richest,  sweetest  thoughts  of  our  greatest 
and  wisest  teachers  on  a  marrellous  variety  of  ' 
themes,  but  alt  tending  in  the  direction  of  higli 
spiritual  culture.  The  apothegms  or  longer 
pasBages  extracted  from  Fr^ich  or  German 
writers  are  translated  with  delicate  tact  and 
placed  in  an  appendix.  The  words  of  Pascal — 
J'eerirai  iei  me*  pentie*  *an*  ordre,  et  non  pa* 
peul-itre  dan*  une  eonfutioatan*  deeeein:  ee*t 
le  veritable  ordra,  et  qui  marguera  toujour* 
man  objet  par  le  dieordre  mime — are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  volume.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  try  and  unravel  the  design  of  Mr.  Att- 
well,  but  whoever  wishes  to  have  the  choicest 
words  of  Bacon,  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  Goothe, 
Ruskin,  Helps,  and  many  others,  mav  find 
them  here  brought  t'other  Into  small  com- 
pass, and  presented  in  a  very  attractive  form. 


Co. 
"yL—The  Fyrtt  Bohe  of  the  IntroilvHim  of 

Knowledge,   made  by  Andretee  Boorde,  of 

Phytyek*  Doctor. 
A   Compendv^^   Regiment,   or  a  Dyetary   of 

Helth.  By  the  same  Author. 
Bnme*  in  D^enee  of  the  Berde. 
XL — The  Bruce.    By  Master  John  Bablowt, 

Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  *.».  137B. 
These  issues  are  not  quite  according  to  the 
Socie^'s  programme  in  their  report  of  January 
last,  which  stated  that  three  or  four  other 
works  besides  the  first  part  of  the  '  Bruce ' 
were  in  the  press  for  their  extra  series  of  1870, 
and  made  no  mention  of  the  volume  which  Mr. 
Fumivall  has  edited,  indeed,  the  opportunity 
for  his  undertaking  this  work  did  not,  he  tella 
us,  occur  until  February,  when  he  purchased 
an  early  oopy  of  the  Dyetaiy  at  Mr.  Corser's 
sale.     ' 

Dr.  Andrew  Boorde  or  Borde,  was  a  Carthn- 
Bian  monk  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  who 
'  was  dyspensyd  of  tte  religion,'  whatever  that 
may  mean — a  point  obscure  to  Mr.  FumivaTI — 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  re- 
turned to  practise  as  a  physician,  having  for  his 
patient  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  when  that  great 
noble  was  in  the  Royal  favour.  Of  B«voral 
works  which  the  Doctor  wrote,  Mr.  Funuvall 
has  printed  two ;  in  a  prefitce  and  epilogue 
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which  he  is  pleased  to  stjle  '  Forewords  &nd 
nindwords,'  are  collected  aaaj  puticuUra  of 
ibe  author's  life,  and  long  extracts  from  others 
of  his  wiitinga.  '  The  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge'is  »  book  of  travel,  putlj  in  rbjine,E;iT' 
<ng  characteristics  and  specimens  of  the  kn- 
guagea  of  the  several  countrias  the  author  had 
visited  The  Dyetarj  is  a  book  of  hygiSne^ 
rODtaining  manjr  prescripdona  which  modem 

ffajBiciaos  would  approve.  Both  tractsabound 
I  quaint  curious,  and  ahrewd  remarks.  One 
nf  the  Doctor's  last  works  was  a  treatise  on 
beards,  which  he  seems  to  have  condemned, 
and  to  have  advocated  shaving.  For  this  Mr. 
Pumivall,  who  'left  off  the  ^absurditj'  some 
three  jears  before  his  neighbours,'  thinks  him 
'anoodle,'  as  it  seems  did  'Barnes,  whoever 
he  may  be,'  whose  defence  of  the  Berde  is  here 
printed  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  tho  learned  editor  thinks  Barnes 
iTiuj  a  noodle  also.  The  subject  is  clearlj  a 
prtwith  him. 

The  'Bruce'  is  well-known,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  editions  having  appeared 
its  latelj  as  1856  and  1869.  The  last  was  is- 
sued after  Mr.  Skeat  had  begun  his  labours ; 
but  its  character  was  not  such  as  to  lead  the 
iiDciety  to  desire  less  the  completion  of  their 
imn  edition.  About  half  the  poem  is  now 
printed  Mr.  Skeat's  preface  and  glossarial  in- 
dex await  the  publication  of  the  aeoond  part. 
.fbhn  fiarlowe  was  the  contemporatj  of 
ffjcliffe^  Chaucer,  and  Gowor,  and  his  poem 
is  a  worthy  member  of  the  group  of  noble 
works  which  were  the  first  fruits  of  English 
literature.  It  maj  be  called  English,  now  that 
Scotland  and  England  have  a  common  inheri- 
tance, though  it  isB  Scot's  story  of  his  countrv- 
nien'a  resislance  to  the  dictation  and  encroacn- 
nrait  of  the  English  king,  and  the  Archdeacon 
"Ould  doubtless  have  scorned  and  repudiated 
ihe  epithet  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem 
i;  a  great  one.  It  tells  how,  on  the  death  of 
Kiog  Aleiander,  a  doubt  arose,  whether,  ac- 
iWmg  to  the  true  law  of  inheritance,  the 
Bruce  or  the  Baliol  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
throne ;  how  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
uUtration  of  the  English  Edward, — 

'For  that  the  king  of  Ingland 
Held  swvlk  freyndship  and  company 
To  thar  kin^  that  was  iwa  worthy 
Thai  trowyt  that  he  as  gud  nychtbur, 
And  as  freyndsome  compositur 
Wald  have  lugyt  in  lawtes ;' 

how,  instead  of  Judgii^  loyally,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  for  insisting  on  his  own  claim  to  a 
feudal  superiority  over  tho  Scottish  crown,  de- 
ciding for  the  Balliol  because  he  '  Assentyt  till 
him  m  all  his  will,'  while  the  Brace  replied, — 

Scbyr,  sud  he,  sa  God  me  save. 
The  kynryk  aham  I  nocht  to  have, 
Bot  gyfT  it  full  off  rycht  to  me : 
And  gyff  God  will  Uiat  it  sa  be, 
I  sail  us  froly  in  all  thing 
Hsld  it,  as  it  afforis  to  kmg ; 
:  Or  as  myn  eldris  foronch  me 
Beld  it  in  freyast  reawte ;' 
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how  English  inrawon  andScottish  insurrection] 
followed,  and  how  the  long-baSled  Bruce  fought 
out  his  triumph.  The  story  is  told  with  archaic 
simplicity,  but  with  much  grace  of  diction. 

Th»  Siehet  «f  Chaue&r,  &e.  By  Cbarleb 
CowDBN  Clarkb.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Kevised.  Lockwood  and  Co. 
Tale*  J^om  Chaucer  in  Prote,  detigned  ehi^y 
for  the  u»e  of  Young  Parttmt.  By  Cuarlbs 
CowDBN  Clarke.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Revised  Lockwood  and  Co. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  Shake- 
spearian hterature  ;  although  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  quahflcation  for  the  exposition  of 
Chaucer,  who  lived  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
earlier,  and  at  tho  very  dawn  of  our  literature : 
the  scholarly  character  of  his  Shakespearian 
work,  however,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
worthy  presentation  of  Chaucer.  The  work 
itself  justifies  this  presumption.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  is  an  expurgated,  modernized, 
and  accentuated  edition  of  Chaucer.  Seholnrs, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  pedants,  will  likely 
enoi^^h  turn  up  their  noses  at  this,  and  pour 
upon  Mr.  Clarke  theridicnle  tiiat  has  been  the 
meed  of  Bowdler;  but  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare stand  in  difTerent  r^tic«s  to  modern 
popular  readers.  To  such  the  archaic  langu^c 
of  Chaucer  makes  him  simply  unintelligible, 
while  his  coarseness  absolutely  excludes  him 
pveritgtie  Dirginiha.  No  idolatry  of  Enghsh 
literature  can  wansnt  a  parent  in  putting 
Chaucer  as  he  is  into  the  hands  oi  his  children. 
Nor  can  much  moral  benefit  accrue  to  anyone 
from  bis  perusal  If,  therefore,  Ohaucer  is  to 
be  a  popular  book  at  all,  to  be  read  by  any  but 
scholars,  both  processes  are  essential  Hr. 
Clarke  has  every  desirable  qualification  for  the 
work,  which  demands  both  a  scholar  and  an 
artist.  The  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  too 
will  be  a  great  help  to  unpractised  readers. 
This  edition  of  Chaucer  may  l>e  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  and  modest  women, 
with  the  assurance  also  that  it  will  be  easily 
understood  and  thoroughly  esijoyod.  We  trust 
that  through  it  our  fltst  and  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  will  be  introduced  into  schools  and  homes, 
and  win  a  popularity  hitherto  denied  him. 

The  second  volume  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  Tales  of  Chaucer  in  modern  prose 
after  the  manner  of  Lamb's  'Tales  from 
Shakespeare.'  This  is  a  far  m(»e  arduous  un- 
dertakii^  Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  tiiat  ho  has  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  poetry  in  as  easy  prose 
as  he  could,  without  at  the  same  tune  destroy- 
ing the  poetical  description  and  strong  natural 
expressions  of  the  author.  Some  of  the  long 
discussions  are  omitted,  as  of  course  is  all  that 
is  ofien^ve  in  coarse  expression  or  allusion. 
The  task  has  been  difficult.  '  t  was,'  Hr. 
Clarke  says,  'to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
modemly  antique,  proeaicslly  poetic,  and  com- 
prehensively conciRe,'  That  he  has  succeeded 
in  90  laree  a  degree  is  very  high  merit  Wc 
trust  his  little  vchune  will  be  widely  read. 
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Tilt  Origin  arid  Deetlopment  of  Religio'M  Be- 
liff.  By  S.  Bawbo-Gould,  M.A.  P»rt  11. 
— CtuistuDi^.  Ririi^tonB. 
We  hare  alre«dT  c»Ued  (be  ftttontion  of  our 
readers  %o  the  first  part  of  this  remarkable 
vork,  in  vhich  Qie  writer,  taldng  the  Etand- 
point  of  positive  science  and  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  eodeaToured  to  account  for  the 
deTelapments  of  religious  belief  in  all  ages  and 
places,  and  uttered  his  convictioD  that  uiej  all 
correspond  to  some  necedsitj  and  quality  of 
human  nature.  He  (ben  hazarded  llie  opinion 
that  the  true  aud  absolute  religion  would  take 
account  of,  and  emhodf,  and  satisfy,  the  crar- 
ings  expressed  in  the  strange  worship  and  reli- 
gious ideas  of  all  peoples.  He  has  now  pur- 
sued his  inquiry  into  the  positive  dicta  of 
Christian  theology,  and  seMts  to  show  that 
they  rest  on  facta  anterior  both  to  the  text  of 
Scripture  and  the  rery  existence  of  the  Divine 
Society.  RevelalioD,  if  it  .exists  at  all,  must 
take  up  into  itself  all  the  varieties  not  only  of 
Hosaiam  or  heathenism,  but  of  polythdsm,  of 
idolatry,  fetishism,  and  mysticism,  because 
these  and  many  others  are  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, and  have  had  a  great  part  to  play  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  human  thought 
Christianity,  to  our  anthor,  is  true — and  by 
Christianity  be  appean  to  mean  the  whole 
di^matic  and  hierarchical  and  social  edifice  of 
CathoUcism,  because  it  coatains  in  itself  the 
utterance  of  all  truths.  All  other  religions  and 
all  sects  and  Bohism  of  the  one  Chuixh,  so  far 
B8  they  hiAA  positive  bruth,  hold  only  what  the 
Church  holds  ;  their  negations  are  to  iiis  mind 
'nothing,'  and  are  destitute,  therefore,  of  all 
vital  power.  The  Quakw,  tiie  Lutheran,  the 
AnglicBo,  the  Greek,  tbe  Presbyterian,  the 
modem  Christian  philosopher,  not  to  say  the 
Pagan,  the  Arian,  the  Poltwian,  the  Donatist, 
graaped  severally  sad  forcibly  some  one  truth ; 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  antinomy  presenting 
itself  in  some  great  syntfaesia.  Let  this  he 
granted,  and,  according  to  Hr.  B.  Gould,  Ca- 
tholicism held  the  same  great  truth.  It  mav 
be  found  embedded  in  her  system,  taught  wiui 
greater  explidtness  tiiere  than  by  the  sectary; 
but  each  of  these  has  doaiad  some  truth  or 

C'tum  of  CsthoUdsm.  and  its  negation  has 
nothing,  haa  added  nothing  to  the  value 
of  belief  aa  positive  truth.  Yet  with  all  this, 
the  author  falls  feul  <a  Bame  at  a  hundred 
points.  The  union  between  the  Church  and 
the  temporal  power  is  denounced  with  un- 
measured terms ;  ti:ie  Papacy  is  a  violation  aaA. 
a  '  negation '  of  the  (xovnunteity  of  the  Church, 
and  the  eucyclicsl  of  Pins  IX.  oomes  in  for  a 
series  of  tenriflc  blows.  The  InquisititHi  and 
the  parsecatittg  spirit  which  arose  in  Rome  un- 
der the  union  of  sacred  and  secular  powers,  is 
treated  with  as  sincere  a  condemnation  as  is 
evoy  form  of  ProtAtantism.  Still  further, 
when  the  author  comes  to  deal  witii  the  evi- 
dence for  the  IncamatioD,  cm  whidi  his  whole 
theory  turns,  he  disposes  of  every  vestige  of 

SFOof  which  may  be  supposed  to  linger  in  tbe 
ew  Testament  in  favour  of  this  stupendous 
mystery  <tf  grace,  tad  this  'conciliation  of  ^ 


antinomies.'  The  chapter  on  'The  Evidence 
of  the  Incamatioo'  is  a  feeble  rechauffi  of  the 
moat  ultra  type  of  modem  sc^ticism.  Miracles 
and  propheqr,  the  inspiratioiL  authenticity,  and 
genuineness  of  tbe  Gospels,  the  evidential  value 
of  specific  occurrences  in  Uie  life  of  Christ,  all 
go  to  the  wall.  Uuch  is  made  of  discrepancies 
uid  contradictions,  of  the  silence  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar;  and  our  author's 
conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  worthy 
of  the  name  for  the  chief  fact  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  religiouB  development  of  Chris- 
tianity turns.  Rdinquisbing  every  proof  of 
tbe  divinity  of  Christ  derivable  from  the  New 
Testament  as  less  than  useless,  the  grounds  on 
which  he  calls  for  a  belief  in  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ  (who,  hj  the  way,  need  not  eTer 
have  existed  as  an  historical  character  at  alt) 
are,  that  '  such  a  union  of  divinity  and  human- 
ity is  necessary  to  tne,  that  my  nature  may 
find  its  complete  religious  satisfactian;'  'such 
a  doema  alona  supplies  an  adequate  basis  for 
moriJsl^  establishes  the  rights  of  man  on  a 
secure  foundation,  enables  man  to  distinguish 
between  authori^  and  force,  conciliates  my 
double  nature,  litimial  and  sentimental,  aod 
my  double  duties,  egoistic  and  altruistic,  and 
supplies  an  adequate  incentive  te  progress.' 

These  several  points  furnish  the  matter  of 
several  chapters ;  and  while  it  must  be  observ- 
ed here  that  Ur.  Barii^-Gould's  '  n^ations,'  as 
well  as  those  of  other  sectaries,  are  '  nothing,', 
and  his  condemnations  and  denials  of  many 
positions  for  which  the  Catholic  Christian 
would  be  prepared  to  die,  put  him,  in.  spite  of 
himself,  among  the  most  extreme  left  id  the 
Hegelian  school,  yet  bis  a^uments  on  the 
wortii  of  the  dogma  of  Incarnation,  from  bis 
own  point  of  view,  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. After  bis  numerous  indications  of  a 
negative  criticism  and  spirit  as  hardy  and 
audacious  as  coold  be  well  imagined,  he  sets 
to  work  with  a  will,  to  blaqiheme  Protestajit- 
ism  as  the  negation  of  moral  trutiis.  His 
monstrous  perverdons  of  Luther's  and  Cal- 
vin's position  merit  severe  castigation.  Thus, 
'Calvin  denied  free-will,  and  therefore  denied 
duty.'  Can  he  have  read  the  'lif^titutosT' 
The  statement  'that  Reformers  denied  the 
holiness  of  God,'  with  Jewel's  '  Apology,'  or 
any  of  tiie  Protestant  symbols  in  his  hand,  is 
too  flagrant  a  violation  of  common  fairness. 
The  charge  in  this  chapter  against  I^testants, 
that  they  deny  or  negative  tbe  Personal  Christ, 
and  in  a  lat^  chapter,  that  they  have  only  a, 
dead  Christ  and  not  a  present  Christ  to  wor- 
ship or  love,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  one 
who  has  thrown  away  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence or  divinity  of  Christ  as  an  hist<mcal 
fact.  He  appears  to  glcry  in  the  sacmnental 
system  of  the  Romanist,  and  assures  us  ttut 
the  Protestant  laoramaits  are  reduced  to  two, 
and  these  are  not  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  the  'Hinistry'  and  tlie  'Bible;' 
the  latter  of  which,  in  its  saoamental  chM«G- 
ter,  he  pleasingly  describes  for  bis  purpose,  as 
just  BO  much  'washed-up  rags  and  black 
treacle  stains,'  an  euphuism  for  the  printed 
page^  which  is  the  ntatiriet  for  the  communi- 
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cfttion  of  such  truth  and  reality  u  we  poor 
destitute  beings  possess.  We  are  coatent 
The  mi^btj  Word  itself,  with  all  its  power  to 
kindle  hfe  and  instruct  iDtolligence,  to  gtir  the 
affections,  and  discern  even  tiie  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  is  gradously  communicat- 
ed to  us  bj  the  printed  page,  and  b;  the  Ii?ing 
voice  of  men  charged  with  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  for  an  actual  communication  of  the  living 
Cbrist  to  our  true  nature,  it  is  on  an  infinitely 
higher  level  than  that  which  can  only  reach 
oar  emotional  nature  through  the  medium  of 
our  alimentary  canal  and  gastric  juices.  When 
our  author  holds  up  to  heartless  Protestants 
certain  acts  of  special  worship  which  Cardinal 
Wiseman  described  so  feelingly  and  poeticaHy, 
w«  can  hardly  refrain  from  telling  him  that 
such  Cremome  splendours  of  reli^oua  awe^ 
such  blendings  of  fetishism  and  wax-candles 
with  the  stupendous  conception  of  the  ever- 
preemt  Christ,  will  have  little  effect  upon  thoso 
whose  intellectual,  moral,  and  sensuous  nature 
have  been  brought  into  their  due  relation  wiUi 
each  other,  who  know  the  Christ,  wbo  love 
Uim  and  could  die  for  him. 

There  is  much  that  is'  worthy  of  profound 
consideration  in  Hr.  Baring-Gould's  positive 
assertions  with  reference  to  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Atonement,  the  dogma  of  immortality 
and  the  Christian  sacrifice ;  but  he  has  a 
strange  habit  of  putting  a  few  transcendental 
propositions  one  after  Sie  other,  mounting  up 
from  a  'positive'  basis  to  something  like 
'  Catholic  doctrine,'  and  then  calling  his  string 
of  dogmas,  demonstration.  He  appears  per- 
fectly rabid  in  his  hatred  of  Protestantism  and 
Protc«tant<t,  in  his  dislike  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  as  expounded  in  every  phase 
of  evangelical  Christianity  ;  and  he  never 
wearies  of  accusing  Protestants  of  worshipping 
a  daad  Christ,  because  they  cannot,  after  his 
H^^ian  fashion,  accept  the  Tridentine  dogma 
of  transubstsntiation  and  eucharistic  sacrifice. 
With  all  his  rapturous  admiration  of  the 
CboTch  and  denunciation  of  Protestants,  it  is 
■offlciently  amusing  to  find  him  perpetually — 
when  he  wants  to  give  high  utterance  to  his 
most  enthusiastic  dream — ^jiven  to  quote  the 
poetry  of  Sectaries  j  and  once  he  is  so  far  left 
to  himself  as  actually  to  make  tiiat  heretic, 
Isaac  Watts,  do  him  some  service,  and  say  for 
him  one  of  his  sweetest  thoughts.  After  all 
said  and  done,  we  find  him  still  outside  the 
Boman  Church,  and  (he  next  thing  we  may 
hur  is,  that  his  interesting,  eloquent,  and 
or%inal  book  is  placed  in  the  '  Index.'  There 
is  surely  scarcely  a  position  of  high  imports 
■noe  adopted  by  him  which  would  not  be  re- 
pudiated by  a  Catholic  theolognan. 

The  Athanatian  Creed,  mid  itt  tuage  in  the 

■  Englith  Chutvh :  an  Inteetigation  at  to  the 

;  Geaeral  Olijeet  qf  the  Creed,  and  the  Growth 

of  prevailing  Mitc<meeption»  eoTtceming  it. 

A  Letter  to  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hoo<,  D.D., 

from  0.  A.  Swaiksoh,  D.D.     Rivingtons. 

This  letter  is  extremely  interesting,  coming, 

is  it  does,  on  the  morrow  after  the  publication 

of  the  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commissioaers, 

and  following  the  courageous  articles  of  Dean 
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Stanley  and  Professor  Maurice  in  the  Contem- 
porary Beeiaa,  and  the  long  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  Guardian.  Dr.  Swainson  is 
well  entitled,  by  his  prolonged  studies  in  this 
department  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  to  be 
heard  in  defence  of  the  symbol  of  Athanasius. 
The  upshot  of  his  ai^;ument  is,  that  it  is  a 
'  hymn,'  and  not  a  '  creed.'  Here  be  does  but 
re-echo  the  language  t|f  Dr.  J,  H.  Newman, 
Mr.  Uaurice,  and  others.  He  conceives,  bow- 
ever,  that  be  has  proved  that  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  used  to  prepare  candidates  for  bap- 
tism,  and  that  the  damnatory  clauses  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  essence,  and  have  not  the  same 
authenticity  or  value  as  the  exposiljon  given 
in  it  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  that  theur  meaning 
is  not  intended  to  cover  every  individuu 
clause  of  the  exposition,  hut  to  refer  to  the 
Catholic  futh  as  a  whole ;  that  they  merely  as- 
sert the  grand  distinction  which  faith  makes 
between  those  that  are  being  saved  and  those 
that  are  perishing  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of 
unbelief;  that  the  inaccuracies  of  the  English 
translatioo  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  translation  of  Bryling,  and  to  the  ob- 
scurity introduced  by  Luther's  version  of  it 
into  Gorman ;  that  it  ought  to  be  '  sung,'  in  a 
true  translation,  as  an  addition  to  the  psalmo- 
dy, and  not  in  place  of  the  Apostles'  Croed ; 
that  as  '  the  articles  were  never  intended  ori- 
ginally to  be  made  a  test  to  be  subscril)ed  or 
enlarged  from  that  point  of  view,'  the  reference 
to  the  Athanawan  Creed  in  the  Articles  does 
not  bind  us  to  believe  that  every  clause  in  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  any  more  than  a 
multitude  of  other  propositions  in  the  Articles, 
about  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  a 
similar  assertion.  These  various  refinements 
will  not  avail  to  reconcile  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  continue  much  longer  the  use  of  a  formulary 
whicli,  though  certain  portions  of  it  may,  by 
antiquarian  scholars,  be  severed  in  thought 
from  the  rest,  does  yet  assume  to  the  majority 
of  those  that  are  called  to  'sing'  or  'say'  it, 
the  appearance  of  a  bomi^^eneous  whole.  Dr. 
Newman's  description  of  it  as  a  war-song  of  the 
Church,  is  unquestionably  true ;  if  so,  it  does 
condemn,  in  the  language  of  triumphant  dtf  • 
matism,  the  (pinions  of  Arian,  Sabelllan,  and 
Apollinarian,  as  well  as  those  who  repudiate 
the  Double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
it  declares  that,  without  doubt,  those  who  hold 
such  opinions  shall  perish  for  ever.  Scarcely 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  Anglican  clergy  can 
believe  in  the  obvious  literal  interpretation  of 
the  symbol  as  a  whole. 

The  Rietory  and  Literature  of  ihe.hraelitM, 
aecording  to  the  Old   Tettament  and  the 
Apocrypha.    By  C.  db  Rothschild  and  A. 
DE    Rothschild.      Two    vols.     Longmans, 
Green  and  Co. 
The  first  element  of  interest   to  ns  in   this 
work  is,  that  it  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  thek"  literature,  by  members  of  their 
own  .nation   and   faith.     It  must  ever  be  of 
great  interest  and  of  great  importance  to  Chris- 
tian Students  of  the  Old  Testament  to  see  th^ 
views  of  it  taken  by  Jews,  who  certainly  do 
not  bring  to  it  the  Christian  preconceptions 
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which  so  often  overlay  and  perplex  its  inter- 
pretation. If,  as  we  think,  the  interpretation 
of  the  modem  Jew  errs  through  his  refusal  to 
see  the  relations  of  its  predictions  and  typsR  to 
Jesus  of  Naxareth,  it  is  cerlain  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christians  often  erra<  through  the 
exceRS  of  Christian  allusion  which  they  imagine 
tbcmselres  to  find  there.  Onewayof  correctinK 
the  latter  is  to  Gee  how  iotelligent,  pious,  and 
conscientious  Jewish  interpreters  look  at  it 
Many  things  arc  placed  by  them  in  natural 
lights,  which  are  not  the  less  artificial  in  Chris- 
tian hands,  because  Christian  thought  and 
meaning  are  imported  into  them.  The  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  who  claim  the  conjoint  authorship 
of  the  book,  are  acoomplished  and  devout  men, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  polemical  one- 
sidedness.  A  chaste  and  genUe  elegance  of 
[ityie,  illumined  with  quiet  lights  of  a  poetic 
but  restrained  imagination,  make  the  volumes 
very  pleasant  to  read.  The  work,  moreover, 
is  popular  in  form.  Its  critical  power  is  not 
great,  and  the  criticism  that  there  is,  is  latent 
rather  than  formal,  and  is  exhibited  in  its  re- 
sults rather  than  in  its  processes.  It  is  sufB- 
cient,  if  not  to  determine  great  controverted 
questions,  yet  to  give  intelligence  to  the  quiet 
assumption  of  conclusions.  Nothing  is  de- 
bated, everything  is  assumed  and  affirmed  as 
unquestionable  truth,  although  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  writers  are  aware  of  the  posi- 
tions of  modem  criticism. 

The  first  volume  is  a  simple  recast  of  the 
Old  Testament  story;  the  ordinary  conclustons 
of  popular  orthodoxy  are  accepted.  It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  the  redjficatien  and  recon-. 
structioD  of  Ewald  or  Stanley  ;  Swald,  indeed, 
isnot  once  referred  to.  This  volume,  therefore, 
which  completes  the  history,  calls  for  no  re- 
mark, except  that  it  is  written  freshly  and 
pleasantly.  The  second  volume,  which  deals 
with'  Hebrew  literature,  presenta  many  more 
points  for  criticism.  The  writers  have  arrived 
at  conclusions,  some  of  which  are  warranted 
by  the  most  authoritative  judgments  of  modem 
scholarship ;  others  of  which  are  so  far  from 
this,  Uiat  it  was  almost  incumbent  upon  the 
autfiors  to  justify  their  assumption  of  them. 
They  are  such  as  those,— that  there  were  two 
Isaiahs,  the  flrst  living  down  to  the  time  of 
Josiah,  the  second  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  in  the  time  of  Cyrus — the  one  the  pro- 
phet of  prosperity,  the  other  of  adversi^ ;  that 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  latter,  those 
contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  for  instance, 
had  reference  to  contemporary  martyrs ;  that 
the  traditions  of  Jonah,  the  fretful  prophet, 
were  handed  doni)  through  many  gcnemtions, 
until  they  were  embodied  in  their  Biblical 
form  by  some  able  writer  of  the  Babylonian 
period;  the  writers,  however,  repudiate  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  legend,  and  contend  for  its 
historical  character — that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  written  ahout  the  year  b.c.  160 ;  that  the 
canonical  book  of  Psalms  was  ever  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  ^ttf  a  kind  of  liturgy  of  the 
Jewish  Church,'  and  '  that  the  poems  were 
made  to  serve  Ibis  purpose,  however  diArcnt 
their  original  object  mighthave  been;'  that  the 
book   of   Job  was  an   imaginative  drama,   or 
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dialogue,  written  ahout  the  Babylonian  period, 
constructed  t«  prove  the  tme  di>ctrine  of  bu-' 
man  calamity ;  that  the  book  of  Bcclesiastes 
wan  written  '  in  the  Persian,  if  not  in  the  Ha«e- 
donian  period,'  and  that  the  author  *  put  hiS' 
ideas  very  appropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
Ring  Solomon;'  that  the  'Soi^  of  Solomon' 
was  '  written  not  long  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, by  a  poet  living  in  the  Northern  King- 
dom,' was  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Solomon  himself,  and  '  naturally  believed  to 
have  a  religious  tendency,'  and  that  through 
this  misconception  it  obtained  ita  place  in  the 

As  the  writers  give  no  reasons  for  thinr  as- 
sumptions, it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  rea- 
sons of  our  agreement  with  them  or  dilTcrenco 
from  them ;  we  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking, that  the  absence  of  reasons  in  mat- 
ters so  greatly  controverted,  deprives  the- 
volume  of  scholarly  character  and  critjcal 
value.  We  can  only  say  that,  taking  it  for 
what  it  is,  it  is  an  intelligently  and  agreeably 
vmtten  book.  Altiiough  making  no  ;H%lea- 
sions  to  the  ability  or  historical  power  of 
Stanley's  'Jewish  Church,'  it  does  not  bll 
into  any  of  his  great  assumptions.  The  Mn»- 
ral  remarks  on  the  office  and  character  of  the 
Prophets,  and  on  the  schools  of  tiie  Pro- 
phets, are  very  meagre  and  feeble  com- 
pared with  the  chapters  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
or  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  work,  indeed,  must 
be  commended  as  simply  a  popular  and  un- 
critical reproduction  from  a  Jewish  point  rf 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  story. 

Pre*ent  Day  Papert  on  Prominent  Qvettum* 
in  Theology.  Edited  by  the  Bight  Beve- 
rend  Alexander  Ewi»o,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  iA: 
Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Strahan  and'  Co. 
These  pamphlets  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately, and  subsequently  collected  into  a 
volume.  .  The  first  bears  the  title  '  The  Atone- 
ment,' by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Law,  a  reprint  o* 
that  great  writer's  'Dialogue  on  tiie  Atorte- 
ment,  with  an  elaborate  introduction ;  the 
second,  by  the  editor,  is  on  'the  Eucharist;' 
the  third  to  the  sixth  are  anonymous,  nndeir 
the  titles  'The  Rule  of  Faith,'  'The  Present 
Unbohef,' '  Wordsfor  Things,' and  '  Meditations 
and  Prayti^ ;'  the  seventh  is  a  translation  o( 
Luther's  theses  on  '  Justification  by  Faith,'  by- 
the  Rev.  J.  Wace.  It  is  impossible  to  deaj 
with  these  papers  separately  in  the  compass  at 
a  brief  notice.  One  strong  spirit  pervades  al- 
most the  whole  of  them.  The  burden  of  seve- 
ral is  to  charge  upon  Evangelical  doctrine  tha 
entire  bluue  of  the  '  present  unbeliaf,*  to  re- 
present that  which  we  hold  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Qospel  of  Christ  as  little  better  than' 
blasphemous  misunderstanding  of  God,  as 
immoral,  as  defamatory  to  the  true  nature  of 
God  and  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  urged  tfiat 
Socinians  and  infidels  would  have  had  their 
deadliest  weapon  wrenched  from  their  hoDds, 
if  schoolmen  and  theologians  had  not  perverted 
the  Gospel  by  representing  the  Atonement  of  - 
Christ  as  a  moans  adopted  to  recondle  tha 
Father  to  his  rebdlious  (^ildren,  pmpiliata  His . 
wratji,  or  satisfy  His  justice.     We  ^uite  i^cee 
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new  (tf  Ohrisf  a  work  k«ld  by  the  Sodni  and 
Ifaeir  followers,  mfit  dwbeB«T«ra  woitld  hare 
gHned  a  great  victory.  Ite  dootnn«  of  '  gnb- 
■titatioD '  is  tii«  hUe  noire  of  theie  writars. 
W1i«tevBr  aha  th^  attempt  to  ««yliiti  away 
(w  nfi^  or  repodikta,  fhiB  bktM  doctrine 
uoMs  in  for  MOidMUUtttoa.  Dia  editor,  In 
Ml  paper  on  the  Bncbarist,  davotae  erett 
qiace  to  ahow  that  tha  'basil  of  mcwtlfW  it 
oitfthrown  by  the  idea  ef  a  sobititated  or 
aqniralent  rigtateous&eES,  ....  all  tnte  mn- 
ctfitian  of  the  r^bteODSoeaa  «ad  bcdineaa  of 
Ood  is  lost,  and  wa  are  only  Bayed  from  pro~ 
fanitf  ....  by  our  nen^AMarranee  of  its  real 
natotft'  To  '  aMept  the  saeriflce  (rf  the  Son ' 
in  Ilea  ef  man's  righteossnesa,  or  in  place 
of  nutn's  pnniihniant,  *i«  a  tarrible  mlsooD- 
e^tion,'  changioc  'aH  tiiat  we  natuvtUy  Icnow 
and  baUsTB  a^nl  God,  as  good  and  Hgnt,  into 
^rimasn'  The  ptper  oo  the  'Ptaaent  Uabe. 
iMf,'  which  tMn»  on  man's  Indi^Msition  to 
recognise  the  BelfnandencinK  ■  revelation  ef 
Oed,  and  pcoponnds  nmoh  wise  and  true  re- 
^uk  on  the  nndne  nverenoe  paid  by  mm  and 
OinrclMs  to  ttte  h^ieal  proeaBses  onee  needed 
for  ^»ednl  oMiIhA  with  aril,  but  now  n* 
\anfK  wafnl,  tatb  nn  that  >  tba  definitiona  of 
Qod  too  aftan  among  ooratftes,  of  Ood  nsdto- 
the  name  of  Ghrist  Jens,  or  the  anotntad 
awrkMir,  have  been  too  ahnilar  to  the  heathen 
— to  Batnm  deroarinf  hia  obUdren,  pmnted, 
n*  dodfat,  in  milder  odowt,  aad  clothed  in 
deoeat  dood,  hut  very  near  the  old  heathen 
coDcqition,  the  old  pictures  of  die  Greeks.' 
'  Qod  was  net  only  in  danger,  but  lost  by  such 
ab^ef.'  The  author  of  the  p^MT  on  't&eBnle 
ef  Faith,'  afto-  much  vagne  declamation  and 
mystical  enthvoncment  of  the  inner  life,  aaya 
i|jiat  ia  very  excellent  on  the  fact  'that  toe 
proof  of  rerelKtion  being  true  from  tlie  cha- 
iBotec  of  ita  operatMn,  ia  the  hi|^iest  kind  of 
proof,  and  is  not  liable  to  tlie  aoddeoto  whiob 
albct  other  or  external  evidenco.'  He  lays 
great  emphasis  on  that  inner  veriScation  of  re- 
vealed trufli  which  also  makes  it  to  be  revela- 
tioD  to  each  man  *  The  Ood  of  another  ta  not 
my  Ood;  Be  is  not  my  Ood  by  authority;  I 
mmt  be  theaHthortty  mysett'  After  develop- 
i^  tha  older  'rale  of  faith,*  as  understood  by 
the  writer,  and  saying  some  useAil  though  not 
v«ry  §atii(ae*oi7  or  dear  thinga  abont  the 
cHioo  ef  8eripttu<e,  he  endeavowa  to  show  that 
bhs  old  'nde  of  fcHh  and  praetiee  in  Christ 
1m«  ben  waentiaUy  altered.'  Thvclimu  la 
th*  olitDe*  of  nMd«ra  ttteology  is  represeoted 
hare  and  elsewhere  in  Ibeae  papers  as  a  trans- 
forawticntrf  the  atalamenta,  'Ood  ao  loved  the 
wotM  OatBeg^eHy  Son  for  it,' into  <Ood 
as  loved  Iris  Son  as  to  pve  the  world  for  Him.' 
What  fbe  writer  laeftns  we  are  at  a  loea  to 
iiiiifciinNriil.  but  he  actually  telle  na,  with  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  look,  that  'in  the 
tfaa^agy  of  snbstitation  die  way  la  turned  into 
tlw  end,' '  darknees  is  brought  in  at  the  centre^' 
QMI's  'love  for  man,  as  such,  and  individnalB, 
a»nch,  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  soul  left  to 
a  ctmVMitiaDal  relationship  with  Him  which 
TOL.  un.    .  £ — 10 
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left  it  ratirely  outside,  and  from  whence  it 
could  draw  no  nourishment'  AH  we  can  say 
here  is,  that  the  author  does  not  undeT'stand 
the  alphabet  of  the  doctrine  of  snbstitntion,  or 
has  wilfully  misrepresented  it.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  reprint  of  William  Law's  dial<^;ne 
is  full  tA  these  misconceptionti,  and  seems  utterly 
Idind  to  the  mighty  powers  of  the  new  life 
which,  in  the  reformed  theology,  are  the  direct 
form  in  which  the  justification  of  the  soul  by 
faith  tn  Ohriat's  sacrifice  becomes  a  matter  of 
experience  or  eon  scion  sness.  The  paper  on 
'  Words  for  Things '  is  largely  occupied  with 
tbe  same  theme.  That  man  should  not  suffer 
to  the  fuB  the  consequences  of  his  sins  in  this 
world  and  the  next  seems,  we  suppose,  to  theso 
writers  a  fearful  violation  of  order ;  that  the 
woilc  of  Ohrist  should  be  ad^ted  to  save  a 
man  fram  his  sins  by  guaranteeing  and  assur- 
ing him  of  the  Fathers  foigiveness  is  incom- 
prelnnsible  to  them.  To  ns  this  state  of  mind 
IS  only  eirpljeable  on  the  supposition  Uiat  these 
writers  cannot  have  ffelt  the  awf  ulness,  hideous- 
ness  Mid  peril  of  sin  agamst  the  irresistible 
order  in  Oie  midst  of  which  we  are  placed. 
Christianity  seems  to  us  a  very  wortiUeaa  thine 
if  this  key-note  of  its  melody,  this  key-stone  of 
its  masonry  be  sbstTHcted.  From  Confucius  tfl 
Uarcas  Antoninns,  from  Seneca  to  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  from  BngKsh  Deists  to  French 
Posllivista,  we  are  tuld  by  st^es  and  philoso- 
|>hers  of  an  kinds  to  be  good  and  self-sacrific- 
mg,  to  love  Ood  and  our  neighbour,  and  do 
justice  uid  love  mertjv,  and  that  all  will  be 
w^  Leave  out  of  ChristiaDity  the  'grace' 
that,  foabnAen  heart  and  to  a  mind  conscious 
of  guilt,  comes  not  only  with  the  Divine  life 
that  makes  a  man  a  new  creature,  but  with  the 
assured  conviction  that  the  order  of  Ood's 
uhiverse,  tt)c  w91  of  the  Father,  the  justice  of 
His  mle,  are  manifested  in  His  infinite  love  to 
the  world  through  the  deatti  of  His  Son ;  leave 
out  the  BubKme  troth  that  uervades  the  whole 
revelation,  and  then  tiie  Biole  and  the  Christ 
have  Httlo  more  to  ieD  us  than  we  can  find  in 
enlightened  heathenism  and  pi^^n  phUosophy. 
There  is  much  in  these  papers  of  which  we 
cordially  approve,  and  for  which  we  feel  grate- 
ful ;  but  this  dead-set  at  what  seems  to  ns  the 
heart  of  Christianity  wounds  and  distresses 
ns.  Mr.  Waco's  translation  of  Luther's  theses 
is  pH^ied  in  ahoQier  key,  and  deserves  sepa- 
rate treatment 
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We  are  learning  in  this  countrj  to  value  '  hk- 
torical  theolorr '  and  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  (jhristian  ideas.  Han;  efforts 
have  been  made  to  present  to  the  atadent  the 
first  stages  and  earliest  ftmns  of  this  wondrous 
element  of  religious  thought  Neander  in  his 
'History  of  the  Plaating  of  the  Christian 
Church,'  Rbusi  in  his  '  Histcdie  da  la  Th£<Jogie 
Chretienne,'  and  Dr.  Bernard  in  his  Bampton 
Lecture,  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  fa«t 
that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Teitament, 
thouKb  resulting  in  glorious  hanaonj,  is  jet 
not  BomOKeneous,  aid  reveals  throughout  a 
progreaH  from  less  to  more — from  germinaut 
seeds  to  rich  efflorescence,  from  mysterioua  re- 
ticence to  open  secrets,  from  fundamental 
principles  to  elaborate  and  sf  stematic  detail 
The  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  conspicuonB  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  differs  from  the  spirit  and 
burden  of  the  fourth  gospeL  The  Petnnedoo- 
trine  is  not  identical  either  with  Panlioe  or 
Johannine  theology.  We  are,  perhaps,  loo  apt 
to  explain  the  lauKuage  of  James  bj  that  of 
Paul,  or  both  by  that  of  John,  without  suffi- 
ciently taking  into  account  the  specific  teaehing 
of  each  Rvangelist  and  each  Apostle.  Dr. 
Ooeteraee's  'Biblical  Thec4ogy'  presMits,  in 
small  compass,  the  results  of  much  careful 
study,  and  seeks,  at  each  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
to  place  the  student  in  relation  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Testament  respectively,  and 
with  them  alone  for  the  time  being.  The  re- 
fcruices  to  literature  ara  ample,  and  various 
points  of  stimulating  inquiry  are  suggested. 
The  author  does  not  go  very  deeply  mto  the 
separate  positions,  nor  does  he  attempt  any 
elaborate  esc^eHis  of  the  Scriptures  cited  in 
proof  of  the  mduction  he  makes.  The  Gvan- 
Kslical  bias  of  Uie  inquiry  is  not  coocaaled,  and 
bis  fiummanes  of  doctrine  and  the  hif^er 
unity  which  he  claima  for  the  somewhat  di- 
vergent forms,  reveal  very  clearly  the  dog- 
matic tendencies  of  his  own  invest^^tionB. 
We  can  most  cordiallv  commend  this  work — 
especially  to  those  woo  have  not  access  to 
lai^er  and  more  voluminous  treatises — as  an 
admirable  compendium  of  Biblical  theoloQ^, 
and  a  valuable  preUminary  to  all  honest  etimy 
of  scientific  and  dogmatic  theology. 
^  The  second  work  mentioned  above  pursues 
the  same  general  theme,  and  contntste  the 
Biblical  tbeolt^y  of  the  New  Testament  with 
exegesis  on  the  one  baud  and  systematic 
divinity  on  the  other.  This  manual  is  a  ttans- 
UtioD  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Tenables  of  the  fourth 
German  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Sdmiid's  work 
»3  edited  by  Dr.  Weizacker,  and  is  a  far  i 
daborate  treatise  than  that  of  Dr.  Oostarsee. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  a  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  other 
an  exposition  of  the  t«acliing  of  tbe  ApoHtles. 
The  first  part  is  preceded  by  an  historical 
review  of  the  life  of  Jeeus,  and  the  second  by 
a  fruitful  and  suggestive  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
theApoBtlee.  Thestreogtiiof leamingandhigh 
analytical  powers  of  the  author  are  reserved 
for  the  doctrinal  review,  and  very  beautifully 
does  he  bring  forth  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
under  tbe  three  divisions — (a)  the  glorification 
of  the  Father  in  tbe  Son,  mvolring  the  full 


demption  of  man,  including  tiie  object  of 
redemption,  man  a&d  the  world,  and  the  subject 
of  redemption  in  all  His  rdations ;  and  (e)  the 
whole  teaching  of  Christ  about  the  kic^om  of 
God,  which  is  identified  with  the  Church  ;  tliere 
the  author  reveals  bis  saeramentarian  procdivi- 
tiw,  and  his  high  idea  of  the  function  <€  the 
Church  and  develofHuent  of  tbe  kingdom  ba4li 
in  this  world,  and  that  wbii^  is  to  cooae.  In 
developing  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  his 
chief  point  is  tint  that  of  James  and  Fetor 
presents  Christiaoity  as  in  living  unity  with  tbe 
Old  Xeetament,  and  that  of  Paul  and  Mba  m 
its  fundammtal  distincttMi  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Great  care  and  skill  are  shown.in  blow- 
ing how  the  ^°%^*''"g  of  Paul  and  John  roots 
itself  in  the  previous  teaching  of  Jeeus,  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  diacussiwi  affords  hig^ 
subsidiary  proraC  of  the  unity  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  authenticity  of  the  later  aa  well 
as  the  earlier  of  Paul's  Rustles,  and  tlie 
fundamental  identity  of  doctiiiM  in  the  Apo- 
calypse and  fourth  GotpeL 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  New  York,  in  the 
third  work  mentioned  above,  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  high,  grand,  noble  theme  of  illustiat- 
ing  the  'thedogy  of  Christ'  He  takes,  aa  we 
think,  higher  and  broader  groond  in  his  iUas- 
tntionof  the  '  kingdom  of  God'  than  eitber  Dr. 
Ooetersee  or  Dr.  Schmid,  and  admirably  states 
tiie  truth  when  he  repreeenta  the  CSiurch  aam 
torm  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  en^radng  Ibe 
whole  '  cammoDwM^b  of  believing  souk  ^ha, 
through  all  diversities  of  laoe,  language,  and 
eodesiastioal  institntion,  fraternise  m'uie  love 
of  Christ.'  Dr.  Thompson  developes  the  teMh- 
ing  of  Christ  undw  a  great  variety  of  themas 
which  are  not  ooncateuated  in  any  such  eU«- 
sification  as  Dr.  Schmid'a,  though  they  tra- 
verse much  of  the  same  ground.  Such  to^iop 
as  '  prayer,'  '  providoioe,'  and  '  eaohatology^' 
oocupy  much  of  the  apace.  The  ezporitioa  is 
wise,  candid,  and  doqneat. 

A  J)ictionary  of  Xfactrinal  and  Hittorieal 
Thwhgy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Uekrv 
BtDst,  U.A.,  F.S.A.  L — Z.  Bivingtoaa. 
We  see  no  reason  for  modifying  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Blunt's  Dictionary  which  we  ventured 
to  pronounoe  won  tiie  tlrst  section  of  it  His 
extensive  knowled^  is  beyond  all  do«bt,  asd 
his  indefatigable  industry  beyond  all  praise. 
We  give  him  all  oredit  for  both  painalalring 
and  conscientiousness ;  but  he  aoruy  lacks  the 
scholarly  faculty  of  using  his  knowledge  ins 
dispassionate  way.  Rash  assertion,  hasty  gen- 
eralisation, partial  and  illogical  infarenct^  ilis- 
flgore  every  page  of  his  Diotionary.  Hr. 
BluDt  is  fi^rly  carried  away  by  his  aacrana^- 
tarian  theories;  they  possess  him  like  s 
fever,  and  afieot^Kith  his  vision  and  his  judg- 
ment Above  most  of  his  brethren  eveti,  aod 
that  is  Bsyiag  very  much,  he  infuses  a  polraaic 
into  every  Bcrtq>  of  antiquarian  fact  that  he 
can  collect,  and  mto  every  particle  of  reasga- 
ing  thak  his  ingenuity  caa  devise.  We  «^ 
aware  that  a  statement  like  this  is  a  very^iMe 
aocuBstion,  and  that  it  can  be  sidtstantwttd 
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on^  1^  a  patient  ioduction  iueh  u  a  brid 
Dotica  will  not  permit;  but  we  pledge  our 
critiail  judgment  to  (he  ueertioTi  that  tbera  is 
nc4  a  page  id  which  Etatemeots  do  not  occur, 
which  DO  judicial  miod  can  accept  Thus,  on 
the  very  first  page,  ttib  voee,  '  Laitj,'  Mr.  Blimt 
chooses  to  intiir^«t  the  Hebrew  word  as,  which 
Gesenius  and  all  lexicographers  render  *  people ' 
—in  the  senge  of  nations — by  tho  ecclesiastical 
word  'laity,'  i.e.,  the  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  priesta  Thia  enables  him  to  give  to 
a  ndmber  of  instances  in  which  the  word 
occmfi  jnst  the  twist  of  interpretation  that  his 
diet^T  deniandR.  Surely  a  conscieDtious  scholar 
wonld  refrain  from  givit^  a  goneral  term  such 
a  special  significance  for  the  sake  of  Bustaining 
an  ecclMlaJstical  theory.  It  matters  not  that 
&e  term  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  and 
is  applied  to  the  people  as  distingaished  from 
the  piients — Ur.  Blunt  treats  it  as  the  generic 
sense.  tTnder  the  word  '  Latitudinarianisnij' 
wDMigmiich  prejudiced  statement,  we  meet  this 
Astounding  assumption,  'this  article  (the  I8th 
of  the  Church  of  England)  is  somewhat  loosely 
worded ;  hut  by  comparison  of  the  language 
aged  with  the  use  of  similar  langnage  in  the 
Kow  Testament,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  to  amount 
bo  *  statement  that  sal'ration  is  only  to  be 
obtained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.' 
Under  the  word  '  Lay -Co-operation '  we  have 
tfaia  nnscholarly,  and  must  we  not  say  spiteful, 
•stimiptioD:  I  Puritanism  confounded  theidea  of 
-the  icisipot  aiA  the  Tuibi,  and  if  the  phrase  "cO' 
«ipenlion  of  the  laity  "  hod  been  known  to  it,  the 
ttieoiT  of  such  co-operation,  as  well  as  the 
Itractice,  would  have  been  resolved  into  a  sub- 
fititotion  of  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  by  setting 
As  fcwmer  to  do  those  works  cbMy  or  solely 
whidt  ctipecially  belong  to  the  ofnce  of  the 
latter.'  Is  it  the  function  of  a  theolofj^cal 
dictionary  to  utter  hypothetical  prophecies 
fotmded  upon  rash  and  gratuitous  statements, 
and  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  theolodcal  malice 
&e  this  T  Under  the  head  '  Lay  Priesthood ' 
we  read:  'This  sacerdotal  function  of  the 
CbriBlian  laity  is  a  consequence  of  the  anointing 
which  they  receive  from  Qod  the  Holy  Qbost 
in  bqttism  and  confirmation.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Eucharist  is  offered  at  the  altar  by  the  priest 
ordained  for  that  purpose,  and  the  lay  priest 
co-q>erate3  with  hua  oy  saying  "  Amen  "  at 
the  giTing  of  thanks.'  Will  Mr.  Blunt  permit 
us  to  say  that  no  lay  scholar  could  posmbly 
have  been  guilty  of  such  desperate  assertions  f 
Passing  over  the  word  'Limbo,'  and  some 
regrets  that  it  cannot  be  used'  on  account  of 
prejudice,  although  perfectly  unobjectionable 
fa  itself,  we  find  under  the  word  'Liturgy'  the 
usual  assumptions  of  men  of  Mr.  Blunt's  school, 
«.  ff.,  'the  circumstances  under  which  the  Holy 
Bucbarist  was  instituted,  make  it  absolutely 
certain  tiiat  the  Apostles  celebrated  it  from  the 
liBi  with  a  considerable  amonnt  of  ritual  pre- 
dseneas,  and  the  same  circumstances  make  it 
pnA&ble  that  they  also  used  from  the  beginning 
some  Htnrgical  form.  Itseoms  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  Apostles  used  some  set 
farm  of  liturgy  in  celebrating  the  memorial  of 
IhOT  Lord,'  And  yet  if  Mr.  Blunt  would  con- 
d  to  f  uroish  such  proof,  it  would  convert 
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to  his  views  of  things  one-half  of  Protestant 
Christen  dom. 

Under  tiie  word  'Lollards,'  Mr.  Blunt  is  dis- 
ingenuous enough  to  cite  against  Wlckhffe  the 
articles  prepared  for  his  indictmeBt  In  the  trial 
before  Archbishop  Courtenay ;  among  them, 
'T.  That  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil;'  and 
then  to  say,  'Such  was  the  teaching  initiated 
by  Wioklifie,  and  asuldnously  promulgated  br 
bis  followers.'  It  is  surely  a  new  thing  to  ad- 
duce an  Indictment  of  enemies  as  a  witness  to 
character.  I>oe8  Mr.  Blunt  really  beheve  that 
this  was  Wickliffe's  teaching?  If  hedoos,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  bis  scholarship  f  If  he  does 
not  wiiat  are  we  to  think  of  his  candour  f 

This  brings  ns  only  to  'L6,'  under  the  first 
letter  in  this  division  of  Hr.  BImit's  work.  We 
need  not  say  that  these  are  fair  samples  rtf  the 
whole.  We  protest  against  such  gross  assump- 
tions and  perversions  in  the  name  of  simple 
scholarship.  We  greatly  regret  that  so  much 
labour  and  knowledge  are  thus  perverted  to 
the  aims  of  the  fanatical  polemic.  His  book  is 
not  withoat  its  value,  but  ft  sorely  tries  the 
patienoe  of  a  simple  tnqnirer  afttr  fact  and 
truth.  Mr.  Blunt  has  done  his  best  to  make 
worthless  a  wwk  that  might  have  been  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  pojfular  ecclesiastical 
knowledge. 


Gilbert  WardlaWj  M.A.     Edinburgh,  T.  i 
T.  Clark. 
TAtBuideneeio/Chrutianitg  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    By  Albbbt  B&rkes.    Blackie  and 

Sod. 

We  have  In-aekatad  these  two  Tolomes  to- 
gether, not  simply  because  they  are  alike  tn 
theme,  but  because  by  a  peculiar  coinddenoe 
they  are  complementwy  of  each  other.  Writ- 
t<t)  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  altt^ether  inde- 
pendentiy,  the^  yatarrive  by  opposite  methods 
at  similar  conot  usions.  From  Scotland  and  from 
America  come  the  same  earnest,  forcible  na- 
tional testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
There  are  both  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Each 
author  treats  his  subject  in  a  clear,  attractive, 
popular  manner,  candidly  confessing  difficul- 
ties where  such  ciist,  yet  carrying  tne  reader 
f(HWBTd  fay  the  almost  irresisti'ble  power  of  his 
reasoning  to  the  most  decided  conviction.  The 
literary  style  ia  eminentiy  different,  as  is  to  be 
expected  wb«n  two  diverse  thinkers  express 
themselves  on  a  common  topic  This,  however, 
arises  not  onir  from  the  mdividuality  of  the 
WTit9«,  bat  also  from  the  very  circmn  stances 
in  which  their  works  were  produced.  Mr.  Gil- 
bwt  Wardlaw  has  been  'secluded,  during  the 
W»  years  of  Me,  from  other  opportunities  of 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,'  and  his  book 
therefore  bears  the  impress  of  a  thoughtful 
mind  evolving  for  itself  arguments  in  support 
t}t  a  faith  In  which  haa  been  found  the  truoctt 
consolation  during  years  of  retiremmt  We 
imagine  that  his  very  seclusion  from  active  Bfe 
has  compelled  him  to  re-examine  In  the  light  of 
modern  scepticism  the  foundatioas  of  his  belief. 
His  work  is  characteriEsd  by  a  calmness  and 
quiet  force  which  we  cannot  too  highly  admire, 
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Kid  which  must  b«  productife  of  the  bapiHeat 
results  upon  the  mmda  of  siDC^ro  doin>t«ra. 
Mr.  Bstdbs'b  Tohime,  on  tha  othtr  hand,  bad  a 
differoit  ori^n.  It  conBists  ot  k  eeries  of  Le«- 
hiree  in  »  fheological  SemiiULiy,  which  Kr« 
somewhat  eUborota,  difi\ise,  and  tfaMr«tial, 
KDd  woTB  evidently  inteaded  to  produoe  as  im- 
medtate  impression  on  an  audience  by  tbeir 
style  aB  well  as  their  matter.  Yet  each  work 
is  admirahle.  Both  should  b«  studied  toMfaer, 
since  they  look  at  the  argument  frota  diverM 
stand-points.  Their  metliods  of  treatment,  not 
«nh'  in  manner  hot  substuice,  are  in  harmony 
wita  the  circumstuicee  in  which  these  Tolnmea 
originated.  The  one  may  be  deeoribed  m  the 
■ubjoctive,  the  other  the  objectire  method.  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  bBlieving  that  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
Chrietinn  revelation  aad  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
quirer are  the  most  impartnc  pr^ntinary 
questions  in  determining  the  truth  ot  Clvis- 
tianity,  cmnmcnces  wiUi  the  Internal  attd  ex- 
perimental evidenees;  while  Ur.  Barnes  deals 
with  external  proofs,  looking  at  the  Bible  aa  a 
book  to  he  accounted  for  on  histarieal  grounds. 
It  has  been  a  real  mental  pvti&caiion  to  study 
these  diverse  methods,  aod  to  watch  how, 
though  trarciling  by  distmct  Uaee  <d  thod^t, 
both  authors  arrive  at  the  connotion  tbat 
Ghristknity  is  &om  God.  The  volumm  kre  in 
many  ways  helpful  to  each  other,  for  if  Mr. 
Wartlaw^s  seema  to  suffer  from  coDdenaation. 
iMwig  too  much  to  his  readers'  minds,  the 
same  points  are  oftMi  elaborated  by  Hr.  Barnes 
with  abundance  of  dotaiL  It  would  have  been 
an  improvement  if,  in  'The  Leading  Christian 
EvidenceB,'  italics  or  some  other  form  had  been 
adopted  by  which  the  saccesuve  stages  of  the 
aifumeatwouldb»'reb«eDUMUcwt«d,  sothht-we 
could  at  a  glonoe  gather  np  the  main  ptAita 
discussed.  We  do  not  Teoture  on  at^  oriticiaiD 
(rf  positions  which  we  «oiiBid«s'  weak  or  ufksonnd, 
aa  ouF  space  is  limited,  aitd  therefere  contest 
ourwlTes  with  oongratulatii^  these  authors  on 
their  well-reasoned  additiooa  to  oar  spokigetlc 
literature. 

ana  Brahmo  Soma}.  Lecturea  and  Tracts.  By 
Eeshcb  Gbdkdeb  Sen.  Firtt  and  Second 
Series.  Edited  by  Sophu  Dobsok  Gollett. 
Strahan  and  Co. 
We  have  on  prerioua  occadtma  ciTen  conaider- 
able  space  bo  the  recurkahle  novci»ent  in 
Hindu  thought  which  is  known  to  us  under  the 
above  title.  Swne  of  these  leotures,  notaUy 
that  on  'Jesus  Christ — Europe  «Bd  Asia,'  h»Te 
lot^  been  before  us.  and  otfer  a  remukaW« 
sign  of  the  effect  prodaced  Ml  Indian  Bode^,^ 
the  truth  ot  Christ's  Ufa,  and  its  sublime  ideal 
of  conformity  with  the  will  of  God  emJvined  in 
the  Gospela.  The  lack,  the  n^^tion,  tbs  blaak 
in  the  tneology  of  Mr.  Sen  need  not  be  won- 
dered at  This  is  a  very  difite'ent  phcaomeoon 
from  a  similar  mental  position  when  adopted  by 
a  professedly  Christian  teacher.  These  lectures 
■od  tracts  will  recdve  special  attaution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  visit  to  Baf^and  of  \iaa 
remarkable  man,  whose  tdtvions  oamestnesa 
and  passionate  ynmings  after  the  r^enoation 
of  India  have  produced  so  de^  an  impression. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  Gympathixe  with  th« 
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haaty  diipodtioD  shown  by  Some  to  iicae^t  Hr. 
S«a  OS  a  prophet  of  an  nndcgmatic  thmam,  Ber 
with  his  Bomewbat  arrogant  a^drMs  to  Bngtadl 
(^rotiaas  from  certainly  rery  small  aoqmunt- 
aace  wiUi  thmu  s&d  their  work.  All  that  he 
kaeWB  c€  the  hi^ier  life  of  fiuth  and  tme  beS.' 
IH8B,  and  all  tite  atimulus  that  his  own  hmi^ 
■ature  and  Hindu  society  liave  received  of  lata 
ye&ra,  are  so  CMispicnously  due  to  the  indirect 
effects  of  missionary  labour  and  Christian 
teaching,  that  bis  dispiosition  to  ignore  the 
source  ot  the  new  light  that  has  flooded  his 
soul  is  unsatisfactorj  in  the  estrame.      At  the 


and  spiritual  ideal  and  religious  c: 
he  is  proclaiming  to  his  countrymen.  His  pro> 
test  against  Panthetem,  his  grasp  of  the  idea  of 
'  the  FaUierhood  of  God  and  the  brotikerboad  of 
man,'  of  man's  sin,  and  need  of  regeneration,  of 
man's  dependence,  and  need  of  faith  and  resig- 
nation, of  self-sacrifice  and  prayer,  are  very  ia- 
struativ&  But  let  us  clearly  reoognise  the 
position  assumed  by  him,  that  Hinduism  end 
MahometaniBm  are  thomsolvei,  in  some  puri- 
fied fonn,  to  'harmonize  and  form  the  future 
Church  of  India.'  The  words  of  Jesus  or  His 
Apostles  are  of  t«n  quoted  by  him  with  rcspcc^ 
as  something  '  exceUently  and  wisely  said,  but 
there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the 
Lord,  no  Gospel  but  what  he  calls  '  Un  G«^)e) 
(tf  Divine  mercy,'  based  upon  his  own  intuUions 
and  experiences. 

'  The  true  ftulh,'  which  is  ezpotmded  in  «  se- 
ries of  apothegms  arranged  under  a  variety  of 
headings,  is  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  style  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  sacred  bocks.  There  is  much  thai  is 
most  excellent  and  Cbristian  in  its  tone  of  feel- 
ing, beautiful  ami  attractive  in  form,  loftrin 
conception  aod  ideal,  as  were  the  medit«tioaB 
of  Antoninus.  He  and  his  friends  reveal  the 
potent  in&uence,  the  pungent  leaven,  the  gisin 
of  mustard  seed,  that  has  been  cast  into  the 
Oriental  mind.  They  are  feeling  after  God  and 
finding  Him.  God  has  given  them  by  His 
Spirit  some  faith.  May  it  daily  grow  to  more 
and  morel 

GhrftHa  OonaolatoT.  The  Pulpit  in  Bdation 
to  Sodal  Life.  By  Alexander  MacLk>i>, 
D.D.     Hodder  and  Stouglifon. 

Ad  Glertcm.  Advices  to  a  Young  PreAcber. 
By  Joseph    PAitKEn,   D.D,       Hodder    and 


A  Treatite  on  tJie  Preprtratum  and  DelvMrji  <if 
SertiMTu.  By  John  A.  Bboadus,  D.D., 
PhUadelpbia.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 
The  literatuFftof  homiletics  b  becoming  alnkost 
redundant.  It  ia  singular  that  everr  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  this  difficult 
sdenoe  is  dissatisfied  with  the  text-books  and 
manuals  that  his  well -meaning  predeceescrs 
have  prcftared  for  him,  and  tries  bis  hand  at  a 
new  one.  We  cannot  see  any  very  suffident 
reason  fqr  the  work  of  Br.  Broadus.  It  is 
neither  better  nor  more  comprehensive  nor 
more  helpful  than  the  well-lmown  treatises  of 
Vinet,  Ki^dder,  and  Shedd.  It  is  not  so  philo- 
sophical as  M.  Vinot's,  nor  so  erudite  aa  Dr. 
Etddcr'a,  nor  so  nch  and  auggestLve  as  Dr. 
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Sfaedd'e.  It  goes  over  Oxe  old  ground  in  very 
■MKh  the  old  my,  aod  tells  some  of  the  old 
BttviM,  and  gives  much  the  aaae  old  •dvice. 
Those  who  can  work  by  rule,  and  who  thtoough- 
Ij  trust  the  rule-maker,  will  find  the  subject 
cmrefullr  and  eshaustiyelybutnotenergetically 
tre»ted  byDr.  Brondus.  The  contrftat  between 
Dr.  Broadns  and  Dr.  Parker  is  great  The 
'Adrioea  to  a  Young  Preacher'  are  racrf,  cans- 
tic,  and  stimulathig.  They  are  not  confined  to 
tlM  grent  therao,  bat  wisely  condescend  to  gi^e 
Bseftri  hmts  on  littja  things.  The  personal  «1- 
litaions  to  living  men,  theastoundinKeult^iuma 
MHsed  by  Dr.  Parker  on  some  of  his  bretbren, 
ibe  withering  satire  pTonounced  on  others,  the 
con.verB»tioiMLl  critictem  on  certain  printed  B^t- 
mons,  and  the  familiar  epigtolary  ofi^  to  aR 
and  Eondry  to  send  the  respected  author  a  set^ 
BOD  to  criticise,  ahnost  take  the  breath  out  of 
«ae's  mouth,  and  certainly  TMnore  the  votiune 
from  the  range  of  ordinary  literHture.  The 
qiecimen  prayers  introduced  by  the  author, 
^oiwh  rery  excellent  in  thur  way,  appear  oat 
«f  place.  Notwithstanding  tiiese  t^wbadcs, 
the  book  is  full  of  stroiw  and  wise  advice. 
Here  is  caricature  and  hroadfarce,  and  extresie 
•SBggeration  aiid  violent  personal  attack  undtr 
asaomed  co-  blank  names,  all  of  which  are 
8traag«Iy  out  of  tune  with  the  manly  and  re- 
verent tone  of  the  author  when  he  touches  the 
deepest  tbenies.  A  preacher  ot  such  high  re- 
put&IJon  and  undoubted  success  must  be  listen- 
ed to  by  young  preachers  with  great  mterest 
Ih*.  MacLeod's  Tolume  has  greatly  delimited  as. 
8ald«in  have  the  high  fonetions  ot  Cbriatiiui 
truth,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  pidpit,  been 
more  powerfully  or  more  candidly  puL  We 
wish  Uuit  some  of  the  nnsucceasful  men  whou 
Dr.  Parker  grinds  to  powder,  would  ponder 
witbtliB  aid  of  this  volume  the  sublime  work 
which  may  even  now  be  within  their  reach. 
Dr.  MacLeod  has  described  with  singular  pow- 
er and  freshness  '  ^e  preacher  as  an  Elevator, 
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t,  JjiberatoT,  and  Reganei-ator.''  Under  these 
several  headings  he  has  touched  the  awest 
places  in  our  social  life,  has  carried  a  tordi  into 
Mmeof  the  darkest  chambers  of  human  sorrow 
and  need,  and  has  shown  the  mission  of  Ghris- 
tiaoity  and  the  function  of  Its  minister  with 
oonspicaoua  soccees.  Dr.  MacLeod  h  wise  and 
stringent,  moreover,  in  his  condemnation  of 
those  who  only  preach  fragments  of  the  truth 
of  God.  His  rebuke  has  a  loving,  helpful  peal 
hi  H,  which  makes  the  heart  soft,  iiA  calls 
tioud  for  higher  eSbrt  and  more  consecrated 
seal.  There  is  neithor  common-place  exagge- 
ralisa  nor  rasping  personality ;  it  is  full  <A  wis- 
dom, Stroi^  sense,  aod  earnestness. 

(AtUura  and  Beligion  in  tome  af  thmr  Sela- 
titttu.     By  J.  C.  Shaibp,  Principal  of  the 
Umt«d  Colleges  of  St.  Balvator  and  St  Leo- 
nard, St  Andrew's.     Gdinhvi^ :    Edmons- 
ton  and  Douglaa. 
'Ke  Yolmne  before  us  conslsta  of  Ave  lectures 
dellwed  by  the  principal  of  the  United  Od- 
leges  of  Bt  Leonard  and  St  Salvalor,  on  a 
-theme  of  fa^  interest,  at  a  time  when  (he  ele- 
TitBg  process  in^cBted  by  the  rather  vague 
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term  'culture'  bids  high  to  supersede  the  X 
yine  claim  and  authoritative  sway  of  religion. 
Professor  Shairp,  though  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  culture  and  religion  in  a  vein  and  man- 
ner suited  to  popular  address,  reveals  on  every 
page  his  own  deep  sympathy  with  the  para- 
mount clainw  <rf  religious  l^uth  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  man,  and  a  htive-hearted  appreciation  of 
those  aspects  of  '  cuUure,'  which  its  exclusive 
advocates  imagine  never  to  have  shed  their 
light  on  de^ly  religious  minds.  With  great 
dexterity,  if,  in  the  present  case,  such  a  terra 
is  applicable,  our  author  shows  that  starting 
frou  a  fair  de&nitioD  of  '  culture,' '  it  must  em- 
brace religion  and  md  in  it ;'  and  on  the  otiier  ' 
side,  that  Chriatiamty  is  the  great  harmonizing 
principle  of  human  a&irs,  bringing  one  r^on 
of  human  eultivatioa  after  Miother  under  its 
sanctifywg  influenoe  '  to  reconcile  all  true  hu- 
man leamii^  not  lees  than  human  hearts  to 
Qod.'  In  lecturing  on  the  '  scientific  theory  of 
oolture,'  ourauthor  exhibits  the  ideally  educated 
man  on  Prfrfessor  Huxley's  theory,  and  quotes 
and  critidses  thecriebrated  comparison  drawn 
by  him  between  the  libcnd  education  he  de- 
naoda,  and  the  acquaintance  which  an  imagi- 
nary chess-player  should  possess  with  the  laws 
of  the  mighty  game  with  nature,  on  the  Buocess 
CFf  which  bis  fortnne  and  his  life  depend.  Mr. 
Shairp  has  shown  with  great  beauty  and  force 
of  expression,  that  if  there  were  no  other  th^ 
the  fixed  laws  ot  this  game  determined  by 
scientific  investigatitm,  '  men  wonld  be  mon 
than  ever  driven  inwaid,  and  Uieir  natural  sel- 
fiehness  be  t«nf<4d  oencentrated  and  intensi- 
fled;'  that  for  the  'tender  oonscience'  if^ich 
Mr.  ihixley  postulates  as  an  element  in  wisely 
playing  this  great  game  of  life  the  '  theory ' 
makes  no  provision ;  and  mdeed  that  auch  con- 
soieoee,  tiiough  the  highest  part  of  a  man's  i»- 
ture,  would  be  no  help,  but  a  hindrance^  to 
any  successful  issne  of  the  struggle^  The 
scientific  theory  of  cidtnre  leaves  out  facts  of 
our  nature  which  are  as  certain,  though  not  so 
apparent,  as  any  faot  which  science  registers. 
With  fine  appreo»tion  of  all  the  excellencies  of 
Mr.  Arnold  a  theory  of  culture,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  literary  or  nsthetic,  Mr.  Shau^  con- 
tends that  Mr.  Arnold  has  erred  in  his  estiroate 
of  what  the  sjHritual  energy  really  is  in  which  ■ 
our  highest  good  is  to  be  sought,  'has  made 
that  primary  whioh  is  secondary  and  snboidi- 
oate,  and  made  that  secondary  which  by  right 
ought  to  be  supreme.'  He  argues  with  mnoh 
force,  tbattbeb'stgreatocanmaBdment  'cannet 
be  made  subservient  to  any  alterior  purpose;' 
that  religion  is  eithM^  a  good  in  itself  or  it  is  not 
a  good  at  all.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
the  remaining  lectures  on  '  Hindrances  to  Spirit- 
ual Orowth '  and  'OomUnationsof  Religicmaad 
Culture.'    The  volume  is  charged  with  wogfalf 


Tht  Wit*»»9  of  St.  John  to  OhrUt;  heing  tlu 
Boyle  lecture  for  1670;  utfA  aa  Apptndve 
*n  th«  AtUhirAip  and  InUffrity  of  St.  ■ 
John'*  Oofptl,  and  tha  Vnity  of  Jnftanain* 
Writmgt.  By  Uie  Rev.  Stxklby  Lbatbh^ 
M.A.     Rivingtons. 

This  is  the  third  series  of  Boyle  Lectures  de- 
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livered  by  the  Rot.  Stanley  Leathes.  In  tbo 
first  and  second  series,  the  author  de&lt  with, 
the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  Christ  In  the  ToJume  before  us, 
be  pursues  a  similar  method ;  and  t«kii^  no- 
thing for  granted,  not  even  the  genuineness  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  nor  the  inspiration  of  this, 
or  of  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
'  he  does  not  assume  that  its  conception  is  true, 
but  he  does  affirm  that  if  )t£  message  is  fraught 
with  substantial  truth,  certain  results  will  fol- 
low, and — do  follow,'  In  the  appendii,  there 
is  an  eSbrt  made  to  grapple  with  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
■  to  meet  the  difficulties  raised  by  Dr.  Dsvidson, 
the  RcT.  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  others.  There  is 
nothing  special  or  peculiar  in  this  ai^ument, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  detailed  effort  which 
Mr.  Leathes  has  made  to  show  the  abundant 
similarity  of  theme,  doctrine,  historical  fact,  and 
even  form  of  expression  between  the  three 
%iioptic  Gospels  and  the  Gospel  of  John. 
We  have  never  seen  tiis  point  so  well  elabo- 
rated elsewhere,  and  the  obvious  aonclusion  is 
that  much  too  great  a  stress  has  been  lud  upon 
the  supposed  discrepancy  of  subjeot-matter 
and  ethical  tone  discernible  between  these  do- 
cuments. We  think  that  both  Dr.  HengsteD- 
berg  and  the  Rev,  John  Godwin  hare  Imdled 
the  Paschal  difficulty  more  successfully  than 
Hr.  Leathes,  but  few  writers  have  shown  with 
more  sufficiency  and  cleamese  the  unity  of  the 
Johannine  writings.  In  fac^  everything  turns 
in  this  discussion  on  satisfactorily  showing  the 
possibility,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  of  the 
identity  of  authorship  of  the  ApooOypse  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  The  Tiibingen  scBoel,  Dr- 
Davidson,  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  the  most  thorough- 
going opponents  of  the  genuiueness  of  the 
Gospel,  admit,  nay  oontendfor  the  Johamune 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  They  uphold 
the  external  evidence  for  it  against  Lucke  and 
others ;  they  establish  the  relations  between 
the  John  of  the  Sjnoptiats  and  the  Apooalyp- 
tisL  If,  then,  bj  accumulation  of  independent 
evidence,  the  identity  of  theauthorof  thefoorth 
Gospel  with  the  ApocaJyptist  is  established,  or 
a  belief  in  it  is  shown  to  be  perfectly  rational, 
a  great  victoiy  is  won  for  the  faith  of  Christ 
We  commend  Mr.  Leathes'  aigument  to  the 
profauQ4  consideration  of  students.  The  eight 
lectures  deal  with  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  characteristics  of  John's  teaching. 
the  essentials  of  this  teaching,  John's  appral 
to  the  inward  witness,  the  unity  o(  John's 
writings,  theu*  authori^,  John's  message  to 
the  age,  and  John's  platM  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  is  much  fine  and  strong,  though  rather 
told,  and  artificial  reasoning  in  these  lectures. 
The  reader  feels  a  little  too  much  as  though  he 
were  under  the  autlioritstiye  commands  of  a 
drill- sergeant,  or  rather  of  a  too  ofBoious  guides 
who  tells  him  exactly  where  he  must  stand,  or 
where  he  must  not  stand,  in  order  to  see  some 
glorious  panoramic  landscape.  The  hand  -of 
the  critic  and  the  logieian  is  always  on  the 
afaouldcr,  and  forcing  nead  and  heart  into  the 
Kppropriato  and  rational  conclusion.  Tet,  with 
ebis  drawback,  every  lecture  leaves  a  healthy 
i  mpression  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  belorea 
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disciple  to  our  Divine  Lord  seems  at  length  to 
be  so  strong  and  self-evidencuig,  that  it  matters 
comparativelj  little  when,  where,  <x  by  whom 
the  testimony  is  given. 

Secular  Annotatitmi  on  Scripture  Texlt.    By 

Francis  Jacoi.  Hodder  and  Stougbtou. 
This  volume  is  the  result  of  very  extwisive 
and  diHCursive  reading.  Sii^  or  seventy  pu- 
shes of  Scripture  have  been  annotated  by  the 
author  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  secular  em- 
dilion.  Choicefragmentaof  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  history,  the  analogies  of  life  and  thought 
with  the  high  themes  suggested  by  the  aaei 
test,  are  heaped  in  almost  pro^gal  affluence  of 
ilhistration  upon  the  foundation  of  each  teit. 
Thus,  on  'the  Tempter's  it  is  written,'  our 
author  quotes  in  illustrative  vein  not  only  Bod- 

En,  and  the  criticism  on  the  Dublin  Synod  of 
ah  Catholics,  but  Shakespeare's  'Merchant 
of  Venice,'  Gray,  Coleridge,  Bums,  Didorot, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Charles  Dickens.  In  hia 
beautiful  comment  on  'Consider  the  lilies,'  n^ 
have  T^inyson,  and  Justice  Shallow,  Leigfa 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Proctor,  Bishop  Coplcston,  Isuc 
Taylor,  Shenstone,  and  Dr,  Croly's  Salalhiel, 
Ur.  Hannay,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  all  laid  under 
contribution,  and  a  vei^  charming  mosuc  is 
the  result.  We  might  imagine  the  book  to  ba 
the  work  of  a  Ufe-lime,  or  the  hobby  of  a 
highly-cultured  and  devout  man.  Many  a  ser- 
mon and  many  a  platform-speech  may  horoaf- 
ter  benefit  by  Mr.  Jacox's  labour  of  love;  but 
none  will  take  the  pure  delight  in  it  which 
it  must  have  givai  to  the  author  in  his  quiet 
hours.  The  annotaUona  of  the  words  'Stran- 
gers and  Pilgrims,'  1  Peter  IL  11,  are  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  beaulif  uL 

Bain  upon  the  Mown  Qrnu,  and  other  Ser- 
mojif,  1842—1870,  By  Samuel  Maftin, 
Minister  of  Westminster  ChapcL  Hodder 
and  Stougbton. 
The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  has 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years  exerted  a  apiritual 
force  upon  an  ever  widening  drcle,  Weatnua- 
ater  Chapel  has  constituted  a  focus  of  holy  in- 
fluence, where  hia  raried,  thoughtful,  conti- 
nuous instructions  have  not  only  gathered 
around  him  one  of  the  lai^^t  congr^pitiona  in 
England,  but  have  conferred  upon  jt  a  chanc- 
ier for  wise  efibrt,  liberal  sympathies,  and 
ChristiaD  devotedness.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  measure  the  circumference  of  that  influeaoe. 
Few  nonconforming  churches  in  the  kingdom 
have  failed  at  least  to  seek  Mr.  Martin's  pn- 
sence  and  assistance  when  any  great  thing  was 
to  be  done ;  when  any  difficult  enterprise  need- 
ed a  special  consecration,  when  a  young  pastor 
at  his  ordination,  or  a  church  entering  on  a 
new  career  of  usefulness,  craved  aancofying 
counael  and  tender  sympathy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  to  a  stranger,  or  to  an  un- 
sympathizing  cntic,  any  conception  of  (he 
strange  fascmation,  the  deep  thrill  of  holy  es- 
dtemeut,  the  solemn  hush  of  spirit  which  &e 
spoken  words  of  Samuel  Martin  hare  produced 
on  susceptible  minds.  It  is  quite  beyond  our 
power  to  analyze  or  account  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression  we  have  known  him  produce  by 
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his  mode  of  quoting  some,  well-known  v(xAi 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  itentiDK  wid  reiterating 
ID  a  manner  tdmost  unique,  the  key-word  or 
cbuse  of  some  discourse  on  which  he  has  put 
forth  all  his  strength.  His  sermons  are  often 
chftracUrined  by  an  ezcBeding  qu&jntnoss  which 
from  any  other  lips  than  his  might  provtJte  a 
Bmile ;  by  a  subtle  ingenuity  of  illustration 
which  reminds  ooe  of  Brooks,  or  fiibbes,  or 
eveu  of  Thomas  Adams ;  by  an  elaboration  of 
argumeot  which  seems  to  throw  a  dispropor- 
tionate weight  on  some  minor  truth  of  Qod's 
woid;  by  a  fulnefls  of  illustration  bordering 
Ml  the  efBorescent;  and  by  a  tone  of  medita- 
tion, fitted,  as  it  might  seem,  to  the  cloister  or 
some  Isamed  leiRure  rather  than  to  this  busy, 
wotid-haraEsed,  distracted  age ;  yet  it  is  almost 
impos.'iible  to  listen  to  one  ot  those  exceptional 
discourses  without  an  intense  desire  for  a 
higher,  more  beautiful,  more  self-aacrificiug 
life.  The  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the 
preacher  to  all  the  sorrows  of  men.  his  ob- 
vious personal  distress  over  the  breaking  heart 
of  suffering  humanity,  his  quivering  sympathy 
with  the  wesk  and  liseased,  the  poor,  the  out- 
cast, the  prisoner,  'the  publican  and  the  sin- 
ner,' the  old  man  and  the  little  child,  make  al- 
most every  sermon  a  lesson  iu  the  '  uithusiasm 
of  humanity.'  Much  of  every  good  sermon  is 
beyond  the  power  of  reproduction  by  the  press ; 
and  this  noble  volume  at  Hr.  Martin's  discourses 
has  to  some  extent  the  effect  upon  the  reader 
which  a  volume  of  Beetbovens  symphonies 
might  have  upon  a  musical  student  who  had 
lost  the  power  of  hearing.  Notwithstanding 
this  necessary  peculiarity  disparaging  the 
printed  and  revised  report  of  all  the  noblest 
productionB  of  the  pulpit,  we  render  Mr,  Mar- 
tin our  unfeigned  uianks  for  the  volume  It 
contains  thirty-two  discourses.  Many  of  them 
hav«  been  preached  on  special  occasions,  and 
demand  a  little  imagination  from  the  reader 
before  he  can  understand  their  full  Bieniflcaace. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sermon  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  church  at  Halifax  on  tbe 
text,  '  Then  the  king  said  unto  Nathan  the 
Prophet,  See  now,  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  curtams.' 
Tbe  three  sacred  places, '  the  home,' '  the  grave,' 
'the  Ranctuary  of  Qod,'  have  never  been  more 
admirably  described,  and  tile  sketch  given  of 
'the  histery  of  places  of  bue  worwip'  has 
never  been  drawn  with  more  ^pbic  force  or 
miritual  beauty  ;  but  aH  the  circumstances  of 
the  day  and  the  place  of  that  discourse  gave  it 
timfold  meaning.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  disparage  the  Puritan  theoliw;r  and  its 
professors,  to  understand  tliat  the  high  strain 
with  which  the  volume  opens  on  the  genial 
inilueDce  and  character  of  the  Qospel,  was 
preached  with  electrifying  power  to  one  of  the 
great  gatherings  of  Nonconformist  ministo's 
and  churches  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  sermons  ou  *  The  Saviiur  Name,'  '  The 
Precious  Blood  of  Christ,'  '  The  Fulness  of 
Qod,'  show  how  Mr.  Martin  handles  some  of 
the  great  theoloKical  problems,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  whi(£  is  not  charged  with  deep 
emotion,  with  carefully  expressed  thot^ht,  and 
spiritual  force.     This  last  element  is  the  dis- 


tinctive virtue  of  a  volume  which  can  scarcely 
be  touched  without  perceiving  some  electric 
flash  of  light,  some  new  pulsation  of  holy, 
Christ-like  feeling. 

The  Shepherd  of  Sermaa.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
By  Charles  H.  Hoolb,  H.A.,  Senior  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Rivingtong. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  admirable  translation,  from 
tbe  Qreek  text,  of  the  '  Shepherd  of  Hermas,' 
which  was  published,  together  with  other  writ- 
ings of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  The  Qreek 
text  of  this  ancient  Christian  all^^ry  or  ro- 
mance was  found,  together  with  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  attached  to  tbe  Codex  Sinaiticus  of 
the  Now  Testament ;.  and  this  may  account  in 
part  for  the  revival  of  interest  among  the  stu- 
donts  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  this  once  po- 
pular but  long-neglected  fragment  of  antiquity. 
Mr.  Hoole  lias  executed  his  task  with  great  care 
and  painstaking,  and  has  given  in  his  'intro- 
duction and  notes '  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion bearing  on  its  interpretation,  and  on  its  re- 
ception by  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  We  are  brought  by  it  'into  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Christian  antiqm^F.'  It .  was 
doubtless  quoted  by  Irenaaus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Busebius,  with  a  de- 
creasing respect ;  and  we  can  only  admire  the 
fine  tact  ana  good  sense  which  ultimately  led 
the  later  writers  and  the  Church  Councils  un- 
equivocally to  exclude  it  from  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  The  question  of  the  author- 
ship is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity,  and  the 
apparently  explicit  statements  are  easily  refu- 
hibla  It  is  not  even  certain,  but  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether  the  author  was  an  occlesias' 
tical  officer  of  any  kind.  Tbe  supposed  Ebioni- 
tic  tendmcies  of  his  doctrine  have  been  main- 
tained strongly  by  Hilgenfeld,  but  refuted  by 
DOmer  and  Donaldson.  We  are  surprised 
that  in  virtue  of  the  non-appearance  in  Latin 
tranelationg  of  the  main  passage  on  which  this 
charge  rests,  Mr.  Hoole  has  thought  fit  to  omit 
it  Dr.  Donaldson  shows  at  length  that  there 
is  '  nothing  in  the  tescbing  of  Hennas  with  re- 
gard to  God,  Christ,  the  Church,  or  the  work 
of  salvation,  which  is  oontrary  to  the  truths  or 
spirit  of  Christianity.'  It  is  interesting  also  to 
observe  from  various  passages,  that  Hermas 
identified  the  office  of  oishop  and  presbyter, 
and  makes  no  reference  to  the  Eucharist 

Ante-Nhme  Civilian  LUfrary.    Vols.  XVII. 
and  XVIII.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bobbbts, 
D.D.,  and  James  Dohaldson,  LL.D.    Edin- 
burgh ;  T.  ft  T.  Clark    . 
These  two  volumes  are  extremely  valuable; 
one  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  TertnlUan, 
and  the  other  contains  '  The  Clementine  Homi- 
lies '  and  '  The  Apostolical  Constitutions.'    The 
Homines  are  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.,  by  Peter  Peterson,  M.A.,  and  Dr. 
James  Donaldson,  and  the  '  Constitutions'  have 
been  carefully  revised  friMn  Whiston's  transla- 
tion.    If  Bunsen's  theory  be  correct,  that  they 
take  UB  into  the  end  of  the  second  century  or 
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b^ianing  of  the  third,  and  cnn  be  Almost  con- 
clusirelj  shown  to  be  the  worb  of  one  to  nhom 
the  interpolfttioDB  tA  the  Jgnatiwa  titerature 
n-ere  fsmitiarlj  known,  we  obtain  a  raluable 
additional  test  of  the  quality  of  second  century 
literature,  and  anotiier  ansurance  thaX  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  must  haYe  preceded  them  by  more 
than  a  generation.  It  is  not  merdy  the  abuD- 
daat  quotation  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  tiie 
profound  difference  of  toae  between  these  do- 
cuments, that  is  so  remarkable.  If  this  is  the 
second  century  theok^  and  ecclesiastioiam, 
how  comee  it  that  an  author  living  in  that  c«i- 
tury  could  rise  such  an  untold  height  above 
them  and  omit  what  luifortnnatcly  had  beeome 
the  chief  features  of  his  time?  Krabbe,  inhia 
elaborate  work  on  the  Apostolical  ConetitutionB, 
concludes  that  the  dgbtb  book  conld  not  have 
been  written  before  (he  end  of  the  fourth  or 
beginning  of  tiie  flftfa  century.  Btmsen  thinks 
that  the  law  of  interpolation  may  account  for 
the  several  Teferenees  to  later  customs  and 
offices  which  are  to  be  found  tiiere.  At  all 
events,  throughont  the  earlier  books,  we  hear 
nothuig  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  and  no  other  offioer  is  mentioned  inter- 
mediate to  bisbop  or  deacon.  In  the  eighth 
book  ve  have  fnll-Uown  sacerdotalism  and 
episcopacy,  and  the  several  aposties  are  made 
responsible  for  all  tiio  innovations.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  of  obligation  to  the  carefol  editors 
of  these  Iranslatiotis  now  approaching  their 
term.  The  admirable  indices  of  all  kinds 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  thus 
accomplished. 


Mr.  Ma^  Donald  is  wall  known  in  the  cirotes 
of  the  ffliurch,  for  the  ministry  of  whleh  he 
was  educated,  as  a  preacher  of  remarkable 
freshness  and  power.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  paeaed  upon  eo^e  points  of  his  theo- 
logy, there  are  few  living  men  whose  words  are 
fuller  of  hif^  religious  inspiration,  and  indicate 
a  more  reverent  and  intense  love  for  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  is  his  distinctive  claim  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher.  Ho  disregards  the  conven- 
tionalities of  samon-sbvctuTe,  and  of  sermon- 
speech,  and  brings  to  bearupon  his  themes  the 
fresh  tfaou^l  of  a  man  U  geniua,  and  the 
penetratJDg  spiritual  insight  of  aman  of  fervent 
pie^.  Whether  any  cnf  these  papers  have 
been  preached  as  sermoas  we  do  not  know  ; 
thousands  of  readers  have  become  acquainted 
with  them  in  the  pi^ee  of  the  Sunday  Magazine, 
to  which  they  were  contributed.  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  has  no  difBcslty  in  accepting  the 
miraculous;  nay,  he  justly  says  that  if  the 
Supreme  Being  '  be  a  God  worthy  of  being  God, 
yea  (his  metaphysics  even  may  show  (be 
se^er),  if  He  is  a  God  capable  irf  bdng  God, 
He  will  epeak  the  clearest,  grandest  wmd  of 
guidance  which  He  can  utter  intelligible  to  His 
creatures.'  '  The  mbacles  are  raia^tier  far 
than  any  goings  on  of  nature,  as  beheld  by 
'  common  eyes,  dissooiating  them  from  a  living 
will ;  but  the  miracles  are  surely  less  than 
those  migh^  goings  on  of  nature  with  God, 
beheld  at  On'-  -^     ■     '    ■>  •  "■ 
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who  ddigfated  to  say,  "My  Fathm  is  greater 
than  I,"  I  will  say  that  His  miracles  in  bread 
and  in  wine  were  far  less  grand  and  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  works  of  the  Father  they  r«pT«- 
■ented,  in  ""'ifinE  Hie  com  to  ^otr  in  l]t« 
Tallers,  and  the  grates  to  drink  tlte  sunlight 
on  tbe  hill-eides  of  the  worid,  with  aO  their 
inflnitodes  of  tendergradation  and  delicate 
mystery  of  birth.'  Whether  we  ^;ree  widi 
evwy  minute  interpretation  or  not,  this  little 
volume,  precious  as  fine  gold,  is  full  of  penetrat- 
ing spiritual  insist,  of  ftnespiritual  sympathy, 
ai^  of  suRgeatiODS  and  iaspirations  greauy 
hdpful  to  the  noblest  spiritual  life. 

Saint  Paul:  hit  Life,  LaAiruT*,ia>dEpUtTM,  A 
Narrative  and   an  Argument.      B;    Fbux 
Bdnoenbr.     Translated  from    the   French. 
Kcligions  Tract  Society. 
.  Bungensr's  is  one  of  the  numerous  books 
elicited  by  M.    B^nan's  assaults  uhhi    Chris- 
tiantj.     ^ch  have  always  produced  the  etfeet 
of  multiplying  defensive  exposition  and  argu* 
ments.     They  are  therefore  not  to  be  regrett«l ; 
their  resultant  good  is  much  greater  than  their 
incidental  eviL     Untenable  positions  are  tested 
and    abandoned,    and    valued    defences    are 
Btreogtheoed.     M.  Bongener's  aignment  is  the 
narrative.     He  goes  steadily  throngh  tbe  in- 
cidents   of    the    Apostle's    history,   parryii^ 
attacks,  and  setting  forth  evidenoes  and  ail- 
ments as  he  goes.     His  Frencli  brevity  and  his 
reli^ous  earoestnees  give  a  great  chana  to  ttte 
volume. 

Hiitory  and  Bevdation :  tia  Corrt»pond«net 
^  qfthe  Prediction*  of  the  Apeeaiyptt  uttA  th^ 
Tuaried  SttenU  of  tU  Chriitian  Bra.  By 
Jaues  H.  Bkadnb.  Two  vols.  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
Id  tbe  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  literally 
everything  d^ends  upon  a  right  principle  ot 
intttprelatioo.  Whether  the  symbolism  of  the 
book  has  its  stdution  in  histoHo  facta  w  in 
spiritual  prfaiciples,  determines  everything  that 
a  writer  has  to  say  respecting  it  Into  these 
two  schools  all  interpretort  of  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  divided.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Elliott  is 
tbe  modem  Coryphsaus,  and  he  has  found  in 
Mr.  Braund  a  laborious  disciple.  '  The  Sane 
Apocalyptlce,'heeayE,  '  will  befound,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  to  perfection  of  its  kind  extant ;' 
and  these  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  a  patient 
working  out  at  historical  onncidenoes  and  con- 
gruitiea.  Mr.  Braund  confldentiy  trusts  that 
the  proof  from  eucfa  congruity  will  be  s*  setf- 
evideot  thatitwin  beinpoasibletodonbt  Bat 
clearly  it  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  bis- 
torieal  knowledge  and  imaginative  IngMiuHy  of 
the  interpreter,  whether  a  fulfilment  can  be  de- 
monstrated or  not  For  instanoe,  there  is  mn<di 
mora  of  ingenuity  thao  <rf  demoostratioo  in 
the  fancy  of  Mr.  Elliott  adopted  by  Mr.  Braund, 
that  the  white  horse  of  tbe  first  seal  is  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  the  rider  is  Nerva,  and  that  tbe 
bow  in  his  hand  is  the  Bymb<d  of  his  Cretan 
origin — the  Cretans  being  great  votaries  of 
Apolla  It  may  be  so;  but  the  mere  statem«nt 
of  it  does  not^  in  virtue  of  its  congmity,  cany 
with  it  dauanstrativ*  procd.    It  is  a  mare  piece 
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t4  ipm  dixttltm,  which  might  find  a  huniMd 
parallelB  of  eqnall;  in^ioua  BUpporitioDB. 
Od  wlmt  Mithori^,  ^VU)  does  Mr.  Bntund 
»tBnD  that  the  '  seven  noms  of  the  Lamb  evm- 
bolize  his  atoning  work,  beoauM  the  blood  of 
the  BIB  offering  was  Bprinkled  Ml  tbe  borna  of  the 
altar,  and  the  seven  eyea,  his  mediatori^  charao- 
tw  betweaoGiod  aodman'  f  HomEareiuiUBUy 
the  Bjmbol  of  power,  and  ejea  «f  windoiD.  The 
atatamwit  of  Ui.  Braund,  so  far  fron  being 
adf-evidencing,  provokes  our  incredulit;. 

Far  oitrsetves,  we  hold  to  &e  oppoait«  prin- 
ciple at  inturpfetatkm,  aa  sobaUntwllj  adopted 
by  Hengstenbeif,  Godwin,  and  others,  viz., 
that  the  riee,  prosresa,  and  overthrew  id  anti- 
christian  principles — Jewish,  pagan,  infidel, 
worldly  and  eeclesiaHtical— ai«  ByinboIiiEed  in  the 
ApooalypBe,  and  that  with  the  deYelopmant  of 
these,  national  events  have  to  do  la  only  a  very 
subordinate  WB J.  Then  mitch  of  the  sTmboliBin 
takes  its  place  as  mere  pacabolie  drapery. 
Whether  any  speciflc  lusti^ical  event  find  its 
^pe  in  an  Apocalyptic  symbol  or  not,  wecannot 
err  seriously  if  we  lay  hold  iqion  a  neat  prin- 
ciple ;  certain  it  is  that  every  antiohriaiW  power 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  hod  its  strength 
fn  the  doroun  of  Buperstition,  rather  than  in 
BMre  bbtoric  incident ;  and  to  bo  assured  of  the 
deetnictioQ  of  this  is  to  be  assured  of  tbemain 
thing.  We  cannot  help  thioking  Uiat  such 
laborions  demonstrations  as  Mr.  finund's  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  exercises  of  painf  nl  and 
wasted  ingenuity. 

JfMM,  (A<  Man  of  0«d.  A  Course  of  Leo- 
tores.  By  the  hrte  Jakkb  Hakut<w,  D.D., 
P.L.8.  Janes  NisbeL 
These  lectures  have  been  selected  for  sepa- 
rate publication  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  MS3. 
They  naivo  all  the  fascinating  characteristicH  of 
Us  pen — graceful  description,  imapnative 
leconstruction,  unconventionBl,  and  often  very 
ingenious,  Eometimes  learned,  disquisition,  with 
the  Kght,  graceful  touch  of  pootjc  Style  and 
delicate  fancy  which  ally  all  his  producilonB 
witii  general  rather  Aan  with  sermon  litera- 
ture. As  sermons  th^  seem  to  ua  to  want 
point  and  cogency :  Oivj  read  rafter  Hke  chap- 
ters of  a  book ;  but  it  b  a  Buffleient  com- 
D  say  they  are  James  Hamflton's. 

--  -  tai^  Fattnoi ;  or,m>m«  of  tht  €tr*at 
Word*  OMd  FiMwu  qf  eA«  Apoeatgptt. 
By  J.  R.  HACDurr,  D.D.  Jaaaea  Nisbet  and 
Co. 
Dr.  IfacdufT  disavows  aU  pretensions  to  be 
a  hieropbant  of  the- nystenes  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. We  are  left  to  gatiier  incidentally  that 
he  himself  inclines  to  what  may  he  called  the 
spiritual [stic,  as  distinguiriwd  from  the  histo- 
ric school  of  interpreters.  His  object  in  this 
Tobme,  however,  is  to  preeent  Ifaose  'manl- 
Mi  isolated  paawe^  of  Innscendent  gran- 
dwB,  beauty,  and  coanforl .  .  .  iriuefa  can  be 
aae  by  the  Mked  eye.  without  the  aid  ef  the 
prophetio  lens  or  tcdeacope.'  His  BcbetioiH 
■re  made  chidy  from  Ilia  opanng  and  eka^ag 
okapters.  Dr.  HacdufiTs  manner  of  diaeoon- 
vg  is  too  veil  known  to  need  eharaderiai^ ; 
it  is  enoi^  to  say  that  in  these  gloffioiu 


manifestations  of  the  exalted  Christ,  he  baa, 
widk  due  regard  to  csegasis,  indulged,  wisely 
and  profltat^y,  in  the  unction  of  description 
aad  ^tpHwtaon  which  have  made  bis  books  so 
lopulur.  No  man  may  disconrae  ot  tiie  new 
leavens  and  the  new  earth  vrthont  palpable 
sbortooming,  but  h*  hat  gfven  to  dereut 
readers  a  wise  and  e^ying  book. 

ffourt  of  Chriitiam  Hetftion.  Trastdated 
from  the  Germaii  of  A.  Tbolpok,  D.D., 
Frofeasor  of  Theelo^  ua  the  University  cf 
HaU&  By  Roaan  Ubkib,  D.D.  Black- 
wood  aad  Sana. 

This  excelleDt  manu^  of  devotional  thoi^ht, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical 
scholars  that  Germany  has  produced,  has  pass- 
ed through  many  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  different  languwes  with  more 
or  less  of  abridgment  Dr.  MensieB  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  not  only  of 
translating  the  prose  meditations,  but  the  nu- 
merous poetical  effusions  that  enrich  and  per- 
vade the  volume.  Seventy-six  brief  medita- 
tions on  personal,  experknental,  and  practical 
rel^on,  are  of  conras  very  varied  in  their 
cbifacter.  Thus  one  of  them  is  a  nu  ' 
OMument  lA  eorbema  btaotf  m  Psalm  i 
followed  by  a  poetiaal  rendering  of  the  qniit 
of  the  Psalin,  whidt,  aren  in  Dr.  Uenaies' 
tnitslltton,  is  (tf  a  high  wder,  as  thus — 

'  I  strayed  a  wild  tumukuons  road  along. 
My  mind  not  leas  tumultuous  than  the 
way;'— 

And  a  few  verses  later  on — 

'  Ridi  is  the  btuiaoet  both  for  heart  and  eye, 

As  varying  still  (beir  hues  by  night  and  day, 
A  world  of  flewets,  Iflte  sparlding  jewelry, 
Tbeir  opCMi^  lavBUness  around  display. 

'  When  shines  the  sua  Bl<dt  without  a  cloud, 

His  amile  evokes  a  ^laatp  of  colour  bright; 
Or  if  in  gloom  his  radiant  face  he  shroud. 
Sweet  violets  shed  their  pwfume  tbro  the 

We  are  tempted  somewhat  profanely  to  ask, 
however,  whether  the  perfume  of  the  violet 
quite  carries  out  the  idea  of  flowety  beauty  aa 
a  banquet  for  the  eye  throt^  the  night  f  To 
many  of  these  meditations  four  tut  five  great  texts 
are  prefixed,  and  the  reader  feels  that  the  gen- 
tle pressure  of  a  powerful  band  has  crashed 
these  sacredfruitB,andhandedhim  tfaefragnnt 
wine  of  the  kinzdom  in  a  golden  goblet  The 
writer  seems  to  blend  his  own  spiritual  history 
with  hia  expofdtion  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
the  reader  to  make  such  experience  his  own. 
Bflading  bMwMn  lb*  tinee  it  is  easy  to  per- 
oeiive  Uie  phUeaonbic  disaaitant,  the  aoeom- 
plished  Biblical  atwdar,  ^  learned  thedopan. 


b«t  1^  is  subdued  to  the  Ungmge  of  simpK 
piety  and  proftwmd  devotion.  Some 
of  the  deeiMat  myflUslas  of  the  kingdom  of 


God  are  made  more  vncafniMtfS'An  wheo  tlius 
brought  into  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Host 
Holy  Plaoe.  We  note  particularly  the  medita- 
tkna  on  'Drawing  ni^  to  Ood,'  aod  on  'By 


grace  mftde  free  from  ain,'  Thos,  '  If  peace 
hftve  departed  from  ihj  heart,  build  npon 
tiie  vMNUtt  spot  ft  penitoatJal  ftlbr,  and  peace 
will  agsia  retnm,  for  tbe  Lord  Himeelf  irill 
pUce  upon  it  the  atoning  sacrifica  Can  any 
suppose  that  a  serraiit  who  has  tnuogrwBed 
hia  Lord's  will,  and  then  with  anxiety  in  his 
heart  sets  about  amending  his  ways,  is  as  well 
qu^ified  to  do  good  works  as  the  child  who 
has  wept  repentant  tean  upon  his  Father's 
bosom,  and  has  hart  his  faults  forgina  ?  Oh, 
no;  the  future  cannot  be  made  better  until 
the  evil  be  made  good'  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  material  fumiabed  in  this  rol- 
ume  for  quiet  pondering  render  further  char- 
acterization difficult  We  are  thankful  for  the 
introduction  of  this  wise,  thoughtful,  helpful 
book  in  this  dark,  sad  season. 

The  Holy  Bible,  aecording  to  the  Authorized 
Verrion,  arrangei  in  Pa/ragravht  and  See- 
tiong;  leitJi  EmendaHone  of  the  Tett,  aUo 
with  Maps,  Chrorwlogieal  T<Ale»,  &e.  The 
New  Testament ,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  amend  the  authoriEcd 
Teraon  without  proceeding  to  a  thorough  revi- 
sioD  which  again  would  necessitate  a  roTision 
of  the  textae  rtcepttu  of  the  Qreek.  There 
is  no  intelligible  principle  to  guide  va  editor 
in  pursuing  a  middle  conrse.  Dr.  Jai^b  baa 
improved  the  renderings  in  the  more  important 
iaataTieei  in  which  the  labours  of  later  critics 
have  shown  that  the  translators  to  whom  we 
owe  our  Justly  venerated  English  Tersioo  were 
in  fault  We  are  too  thankful  to  have  errors 
removed  in  any  degree  to  demur.  The  buth 
is,  that  a  false  superstition  for  the  authorized 
version,  like  all  false  things,  is  permitted  to 
suppress  true  reverence  (or  the  Divine  Word 
as  God  gave  it  It  vrill  soon  cease  to  be  a 
queadon  of  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the 
authorized  version,  and  will  become  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  who  reverence  that  which 
IS  the  truest  and  most  perfect  record  of  revela- 
tion, to  protest  against  its  usurpatiou  of  a 
reverence  due  only  to  the  original  text  An- 
other bondage  from  which  the  editors  of  this 
admirable  edition  are  beating  to  deliver  us  is 
that  of  chapters.  The  arrangement  of  the 
text  in  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense,  and 
its  division  mto  sections  corresponding  there- 
to, is  a  much  Kreater  service  in  interpretation 
thkn  many  might  suppose.  This  beautiful, 
clearly  printed,  and  carefully  edited  volume  de- 
serves very  high  praise. 

Smht  unto  Sight.  A  Selection  of  Bible 
Scenes.  By  the  Eev.  Dauixl  Uarch,  D.D. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Certain  well-known  night-scenes  of  Scripture 
are  here  sketched  with  a  vividness  and  graphic 
force  which  make  us  spectators  of  the  varied 
incidents,  while  the  leesons  that  are  drawn 
from  them  of  warning,  of  hope,  or  of  doty, 
are  brm^ht  borne  to  the  heart  and  c<mEdence 
with  teademe«s  and  power. 

SStle  Leuont.  By  the  B«v.  Edwdi  A.  Abbott, 
U.A.,  Head  Master  Of  the  City  of  London 
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Schocd.     Part  IL,  New  Testament    Hwna- 

lan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Abbott  has  very  opportunely  ptriiDghed 
(he  substance  of  the  Bible  lessons  which  Ik 
gives  to  his  fifth  and  stxft  forms,  thereby  d^ 
monstrating  how  practicable  it  is  to  give  Xn 
pupas  the  very  highest  form  of  religioos 
teaching,  without  any  ecclesiastical  or  even  d(f- 
matic  seiclarianism.  He  must  be  a  fanttiai) 
tiieorist  indeed  who  can  take  exception  totfae 
contents  of  this  volume ;  and  yet  pupils  re- 
c«iring  them  would  be  possessed  of  all  that  the 
most  exigeant  need  care  for  in  religious  Uaeh- 
ing.  It  IS  not  every  tmcher  who  can  incnlcate 
religious  truth  with  such  penetrating  wisdem 
and  catholic  breadtii  of  sympatiiy  as  chuw- 
terize  Ht.  Abbott;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  practicn'ly,  he  must  be  an  ingenious  futt- 
tie  indeed,  who,  with  the  Bible  alone  in  his 
band,  can  do  much  in  sectarian  t«aching;  it 
any  rate  if  he  do,  he  will  do  it  wilfully,  and 
the  remedy  will  neither  be  far  to  seek,  nor 
slow  of  application.  Mr.  Abbott  has  dnw 
good  pnoti^  service — over  and  above  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  book,  which  is  great— bj 
this  timely  puUication. 

The   Pulpit  Attalytt.     Vol.  Y.      Hodder  txd 

Stoi^hton. 
The  'Analyst'  has  completed  the  fifth  jar 
of  its  existence,  and  has,  we  think,  contiuued 
to  grow  from  the  beginning.  The  present 
volume  is  a  rich  and  valuable  one.  A  cotirse 
of  sermons  by  Alford  '  On  the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,'  a  very  valuable  series  oi 
discourses  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  'Co  Un- 
read Passages  of  Scripture,'  a  misceltaneoiia 
series  of  fresh  and  vigorous  sketches  by  Mr. 
Watson  Smith,  and  a  short  series  by  the  Edi- 
tor on  the  life  of  Jacob,  constitute  a  bomiie- 
tical  department  of  unusual  excellence.  Dr> 
Parker's  odd  concatenation  of  wise,  clever,  and 
incongruous  advices  to  a  young  preacher,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  clsewher&^run  througli 
the  volimie  under  the  title  '  Ad  Clerum.'  m. 
Godwin  contributes  two  or  three  able  dis- 
courses on  '  Proving  Knowledge,'  and  a  oew 
transUtion,  with  notes,  on  the  Epbtle  to  the 
Galatians.  The  'Analyst'  again  changes 
hands.  It  comes  with  the  new  year  under  tbe 
editorial  control  of  Mr.  Paxton  Hood.  It 
enlarges  its  dimensions,  and  chuiges  its  oanie 
to  ■  The  Preacher's  Laatem.' 


At  Christmas  time  all  pleasant  jthiiigi 
abound — from  turkeys  to  pantomimes,  fr«B 
oysters  to  ^t  books,  from  staid  family  galhv- 
ings  to  snapdragon  and  bunt  the  slipper;  all 
dtMiestio  and  social  charities  are  in  bi^iMl 
exereiBB,  as  if  the  Gar<d  of  the  at^el,  and  tbe 
blessed  advent  of  the  Hvly  child  inspired  ill 
fonns  of  brightMt  joy  and  moat  levint 
thought    Not  least  among  the  blessings  which 
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Chriatanos  pours  from  her  cofnaeopU  are  her 
gift-books.  If  w«  welcome  with  utiafaction 
the  higher  works  of  art  which  Christm«B 
brings,  and  which,  miiUBtering  to  the  seoie  of 
the  beautiful,  derate  and  reSne  the '  entire 
man,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  aa  »athe- 
tical,  we  welcome  still  more  heartily  the  afflu- 
ent  Christmas  sapplj'  of  books  which  more 
efipeciill;  addrcfia  themeelTes  to  the  young. 
Arifitic  excellence,  romantic  Bdveature,  fairy 
iBuginatioD,  natural  phenomena,  the  wonders 
of  tnivd  and  of  science,  creations  of  fiction 
and  fancies  of  poetry,  ore  all  brought  under 
requisition — and  their  Tery  highest  products 
oonsecrated  to  the  nurture  of  youthful  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  mind  and  heart  This  ia 
one  ai  our  distiuctire  glories,  and,  we  will  ven- 
tiue  to  say,  a  mark  of  distinctive  wisdom, 
th»t  our  1it«nture  for  the  youn^  ia  so  rich  in 
quali^  and  ao  afSuent  in  quantity.  Few  no- 
tions poasGsa  a  juTenile  literature — France  has 
DO  ofiildren's  books ;  neither  has  Spain,  nor 
Ito^.  Even  our  American  cousins  have  a 
Tery  meagre  native  supply.  Only  Qermany 
can  make  any  pretence  to  a  comparison  with 
us.  Month  by  month  boolta  for  the  young 
are  produced,  and  at  Chriatnus-tido  they  are 
pMtfed  forth  in  bewildering  profusion;  pub- 
lishers of  gravest  repute  lay  themselvee  out 
for  them  ;  the  ataidest  literary  journals  review 
tttem.  We  have  come  to  understand  that  no 
eerriee  to  a  people  can  be  greater  or  more 
tBomeutous  than  to  supply  a  pure,  bright, 
merry-hearted  literature  for  the  young,  which 
Rfaall  wisely  miniater  to  their  imaginations,  and 
in  pleasant  ways  sow  the  seeda  of  good  uiings 
in  their  hearts.  Happy  are  the  childreD  of 
th^e  days  compared  with  those  of  the  days  of 
'  Goody  Two  Shoes'  and  'Sandford  and  Mer- 
toD.'  What  a  amoll  British-Museum-library 
a  child  of  twelve  would  possess  who  should 
bare,  from  its  birth,  acquired  and  retained  the 
hundreds  of  juvenile  publications  of  each  year  ; 
and  what  ia  mor^  how  intelligent,  if  it  had 
imlnbed  all  tlicir  mstructions,  now  good  if  it 
had  embodied  all  their  lessons.  Tales  of  fai- 
ries and  genii  abound,  as  is  fitting  and  wise ; 
but  it  is  no  less  a  national  blessing  that  our 
juvenile  literature  .is  so  wholesome.  We  can 
speak  only  of  a  very  few  of  the  books  which, 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  character,  seek  to 
br^ten  the  nursery  and  the  fire-side. 

In  the  very  foremost  rank,  whether  in  respect 
of  artistic  attractiveness  or  of  literary  eicel- 
leucy,  we  must  place  the  dainty  publications  of 
Messnj.  Nelson.  In  the  Eatt^rn  Sea*;  «r,  The 
Stgiont  of  the  Bird  of  Paradite.  A  Tale  for 
Boya  By  W.  H.  G.  Kisostoh.  In  the  Wild* 
HfJfrica.  A  Tale  for  Boys.  B;?  W.  H.  G.  Kwo- 
noi>.  Two  books  of  imaginaave  travel,  in  the 
style  that  Mr.  Kingston  has  made  his  own,  full 
of  descriptive  information  carefully  comjiiled, 
and  of  adventurous  incidents  well  imagined. 
Mr.  Kingston  wraps  the  pill  of  useful  informa- 
laoQ  in  lue  jam  of  romantic  adventure  so  deftly 
that  young  pati(»ita  will  scarcely  be  conscious 
«f  the  physic — only  of  the  gialjficatioQ  of  their 
blelleotual  palate.  In  the  first  of  these  works 
Mr.  Kingston  carries  his  yonng  friends  to  fresh 
aoenes  aad  pastures  new,  and  opens  out  to  ttkem 
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the  tropical  wonders  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
W alter, Heathfield,  the  hero  of  these  adventureE, 
is  a  fatherless  boy,  who,  with  hia  sister,  are 
taken  to  the  East  by  Captain  Davmport  The 
voyage  is,  of  conrae,  full  of  adventure  and  peril, 
and  ^1  the  phenemena  of  Eastern  seas  and  skies 
are  observed.  Singapore  and  Nagasaki  open  to 
the  young  travelWs  the  worlds  of  China  and 
Japan.  Walter,  with  a  companion,  is  washed 
overboard  in  a  typhoon,  and,  of  course,  is  cast 
upon  a  desolate  iiiland  ;  after  hair-breadth  es- 
capes be  returns  to  England,  as  the  heir  and 
sueoeesor  of  his  relative.  Lord  Heatiiorley ;  the 
peraonal  story  being  cleverly  interwoven  with 
the  useful  knowledge:  In  the  second  book 
named,  Andrew  Crawford  is  sent  to  sea,  in 
consequence  of  the  mercantile  reverses  of  his 
father,  with  a  due  charge  of  good  advice  from 
the  latter.  The  captain  dies,  and  the  ignorant 
mate  pwmits  the  ship  to  be  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  A  slaver  picks  up  Andrew, 
and  part  of  the  crew  getting  on  shore,  they  re- 
solve to  journey  inland  to  the  Crystal  Moun- 
taifla,  through  tiie  gorilla  dialrict,  the  wonders 
of  which  ore  described.  On  the  river,  among 
the  mountains,  throi^h  the  wilderness,  they 
wander,  until  all  the  marrela  of  Central  Africa 
are  described.  These  two  books  will  be  prime 
favouritea  with  boys.  They  are  worthy  of 
Hayne  Reid.— ?'A«  Sea  and  iU  Wonder:  By 
Hasv  and  EmABBra  Kibst.  This  is  a;  com- 
panion volume  to  '  The  World  at  Home,'  pub- 
iiahed  lost  year,  of  which  it  ia  in  every  way  a 
worthy  successor.  Both  books  are  beautifiuly 
got  up  as  to  paper,  type,  and  binding,  and  are 
most  profusely  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 
The  wonders  of  the  sea  Itaelf,  and  of  its  produc- 
tions, are  described  in  a  clear  and  simple  a^le, 
and  in  short  chapters,  with  paragraphs  and 
words  equally  short,  so  (hat  the  book  has  a  most 
inviting  look  to  even  an  inexperienced  reader. 
It  woiJd  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting 
as  wen  as  instructive  book  for  children  from 
seven  to  fourteen,  while  to  many  beyond  that 
age,  its  facts  will  fee  new  and  interesting.— TSa 
Faii  nf  Jerutalem  and  Sotaan  Conqvett  of 
Judea.  A  condensed  account  of  the  '  Fall  of 
the  Sacred  City,'  and  a  summary  of  the  events 
that  led  to  it ;  followed  by  a  vivid  narrative  of 
the  final  subjugation  of  Judeo.  The  last  chap- 
ter gives  OS  the  characters  which  Sean  Milmaa 
introduces  in  the  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  and  quo- 
tations from  it.  It  is  an  interesting  and  vuua- 
ble  little  book,  well  furnished  with  engravings. 
— ZighthojM*  and  lAghtthipi.  By  W.  H.  D*- 
VHKPOBT  Adams,  A  very  ccHoplete  and  readable 
account  of  the  ancient  Pharos  and  of  our  mo- 
dem hghtbouses,  with  their  principles  of  con- 
struction ;  together  with  a  correct  list  of  those 
that  Kuard  the  dangecons  cooats  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  A  chapter  is  given  to  French 
lighthouses,  and  to  the  manner  of  life  cJ  those 
Who  apend  their  days  in  tending  these  safe- 
guards for  our  (lulors.  As  a  book  of  reference 
it  will  be  very  useful,  but  it  will  repay  a  care- 
ful reading  before  being  consigned  to  the  refe- 
rence shw.  The  illustrations,  over  sixty  in 
number,  give  life  and  interest  to  the  Uttle 
volume,  whidi  is  intended  for  no  especial  class 
of  readers,  but  for  both  young  atui  old  wiio 
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care  for  Hi*  walfftre  of  humanity. — Offrit 
Aikley.  A  Tale.  By  A.L.O.&.  AdoUmt  of 
A.L.  0.  E.'s  instructiTe  storiee  for  vouag  ptopla, 
which  the  auHiorass,  in  a  loacUng  pro&ce, 
'thinks  will  ba  the  Usi  time  ahe  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  her  pitch«r  from  the  weU-epring 
in  which  she  has  bo  often  dipped  it.'  Cyril 
Aflhley  is  a  yonng  man  of  aiagnlar  prndenoe 
and  goodness,  who  baa  thmat  opoa  him  by 
atem  dutr  tha  reformation  of  a  weak,  selflsh 
step-fathar,  and  a  number  of  miruly  half- 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  history  of  Jonah  ia 
the  stimulus  and  deeply  pondered  lesson  which 
gives  him  the  resolution  to  cany  that  tryine 
task  to  a  satisfaotory  issne. — Birel*  and 
Flower*.  By  Mari  Howirr.  A  volume  of 
Terses  on  birds  and  flowers,  mlargiug  the  lat- 
ter t«rm,  that  is,  so  aa  to  inolude  ovdiard  and 
forest  trees ;  written  on  that  bi^h  laTel  of  eX' 
celience  which  makes  Mrs.  Uowitt's  poetry  so 
pleasant  ftod  readable,  although  there  are  not 
many  pieces  of  it  that  abide  in  the  memory,  or 
wiU  take  their  place  in  our  permanent  poetical 
Kterature.  The  illuslratioDS  by  IL  GiacomelH, 
the  French  artist  who  illustrated  '  the  Bird '  of 
M.  M iohelet,  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  all 
vignettes,  or  initial  letters,  or  chapter  headings, 
but  they  are  done  with  great  artistic  skill  »xA 
delicacy.  Alti^c  tber  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  smaller  Christmas  books.  Gracefalsotig 
and  artistic  picture  togeUier  will  charm  young 
readers,  and  supply  a  very  chrace  gif t-b<K)k  fM 
them.— rs^  8pan.Uh.  BrotAer*.  A  Tale  of  the 
Sliteeolli  Century.  By  the.  AuthM  of  'The 
Dark  Year  of  Dundee,'  kc  The  author  of  the 
series,  of  which  this  is  one  Tolume,  has  ra.ach 
of  the  careful  skill  and  fascination  of  the  author 
of  the  Sch6nberg-Cotta  afdes  Many  suspected 
her  first  work  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  latter. 
The  'Spanish  Brothers'  contains  a  Tirid  pic- 
ture of  the  horrors  of  the  InquisitioD,  and  of 
the  heroism  with  which  many  of  the  early 
Protestants  in  Spain  endured  its  inflictions — 
life-long  incarceratioiia,  and  avt«-da-J?t,  at 
which  men,  and  even  women  of  gentle  birth 
wore  burned  to  death  before  crowds  of  exulting 
Speclators.  Such  things  ue  strange  to  read  of 
in  these  our  *  soft  timet,'  but  there  is  abmdanl 
evidence  to  prove  that  both  the  cruelty  and  the 
heroism  in  their  eitreioest  forms  were  real 
facts.  The  fictitious  part  of  the  becdc  is  a  story 
(interesting,  but  rather  too  long)  of  two  brothers 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  father 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  until  one  of  them 
comes  acoidontally  to  share  bis  prison.  The  two 
then  rranain  together  tiU  the  doatfa  of  the  father 
and  the  martyrdom  of  the  son. — The  Stvrf  of 
cur  Boll.  By  Mrs.  GaoBas  Oopplbs.  The 
adventures  of  Uttle  Maegie'a  foundliaK  doll  will 
appeal  very  suocessfuu^  to  the  mske-belleva 
imagination  of  litUe  chddren,  and  greatly  de- 
Ught  tbem.— TTonifM-t  ef  tke  Plant  World; 
or,  CfurioiiUa  of  VegtiahU  Lifi.~irMfiil 
PldnU.  PlanU  adapted /i>r  tAeP*od  of  Man, 
'  Damrihed  mid  IlivttraUd.~  Walter  in  the 
Woede  ;  or,  Tr«ee  md  Oommei^  Otjtett  ^  the 
Foreat  Bteeribed  and  lUuttrated.  Three  littie 
books  designed  to  give  y^og  peoid«  popular 
botanical  koowledgok  llie  first  a  the  more 
sdeutifio  in  fonn.    ^he  last  two  have  reoonrse 
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to  that  kind  of  conversational  incident  and 
jllnstrati<m  which  children  will  listen  to  for 
hours.  All  three  may  be  commended. — PiA- 
AUTM  omd  Storiee  of  Natural  lUftery.  A 
seriee  of  ihort  sketches  of  difTerent  animajn, 
with  very  effective  ooloured  plates  of  ea^  ani- 
mal described.     Admirable  for  juveniles, 

ForeoKMt  and  best  among  Messrs.  Hodd^  A 
Stong^iton's  juvenile  books  comes  Old  Marrj^i 
Atitiual,  the  prince  of  its  dass,  as  Aimt  Judy's 
volume  is  the  princess.  Brilliant  in  crimaon 
and  go\4,  and  chubby  in  fonn  like  a  wint^ 

Sple,  Old  Heny  oomes  forth  to  brighten 
iristmas  ftreeidei,  as  cheery,  wise,  whole- 
some, and  quaint  as  ever.  Among  Uie  aonu^ 
we  like  it  the  bwt  Stori^  gossipy  chats  de 
omnibut,  puzslss,  useful  informatiMi  about 
most  ttni^  that  interest  boys,  and  dtdactiG 
papers,  make  up  a  miscellany  which  it  is  fan* 

rsible  to  describe,  and  difficult  to  overpnuM 
D.  Liefde's  atory  is  the  «ale  of  an  able  mao, 
a  ^eat  favourita  with  young  people.  It  to 
diiefly  a  posthumous  puUication. — Mi%del«in^t 
Trial,  and  oth«r  Storiee.  Prom  the  Fruoh  ri 
MiDAMM  DB  PrkmbmbC.  A  ^^N^up  of  sin>^ 
storiee  illustrative  of  the  law  of  love.  The 
translator  has  made  theiQ  so  English  in  toQO  as 
well  as  in  style  that  ti>e  Savour  of  the  wignd 
la  woU-nigh  exhaled. —  Walter't  JSicapa;  er, 
The  Oaptwt  of  Breda.  By  J.  B.  Da  Libfvb, 
A  spirited  account  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
aU«  exploits  in  the  hernc  strun;les  of  the 
Dutch  to  secure  their  liberty.  It  is  writtea 
with  the  author's  wonted  vigour. — Model  W*- 
SMft.  By  WiLLiAV  AnBEBBOti.  This  volume 
nves  us  slight  aket«lios  of  Uie  Mother  of  the 
Wesleys,  Elisabeth  fW,  Amelia  Sieveking, 
Felicia  Hemans,  Hannah  Hare,  Elisabeth  Brown* 
ing,  Caroline  Hersi^el,  Selina  Conntese  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  a  few  others  whom  tiie  author  oon- 
eeives  to  have  been  respectively  '  model  wmmn,' 
^Ihor  in  domestic  life,  philanthropic  effort,  lita- 
rary  Krfiievement,  scientiSo  research,  or  Gl»iB- 
tian  oonsecradim.  There  is  not  much  power 
or  point  in  the  characterization  of  these  distb- 
guished  women,  but  the  brief  mem(»4^a  «4 
gome  of  them  are  interesting,  and  may  help  to 
raise  the  idea  of  women's  work. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farr&n  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  house  that  became  famous  bf  the 
publication  of  'Goody  Two  Shoes.'  They  have 
an  admirable  stajf  of  writers  for  youn|  pei^H 
and  the  works  they  produce,  are  of  a  highly  in- 
teresting ttai  instructiTe  oharacter.  One  of 
^e  best  this  year  is  Soueehoid  Stcrie*  /r«m 
theZattd  of  Sofar;  or.  Popular  Mythe  tf 
TvroL  By  the  Author  of  '  Patraiias ;  or,  Span- 
ish Storiee.'  Between  twenty  and  thirty  Bte- 
ries  <rf  myth  and  magic  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  embodying  the  wild  legends  Uiat  hang 
about  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  (the  writw  pe- 
dantioally  spdls  it  Tirol),  and  have  haunted 
them  iot  a  thousand  years.  The  Notgs,  or 
little  men,  are  the  chi«j  heroes,  a  kind  of 
souUkito  Trdls,  or  dwarfs  of  the  Blaok  ForesL 
It  is  a  class  of  myths  less  known  than  those  of 
Scandinavia,  hut  having  many  of  th^  weird 
characteristics.  The  most  popular  are  '  ITidcd 
of  the  Mine,'  the  litlle  man  ol  the  mouBtain 
who  dug  riches  ior  the  covetous,  selfish  Aea- 
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BMrl;  and  th«  'RoseQarden  o(  Eit^  Swtijni,' 
Mftde  by  the  Hwg  king  for  hu  mortel  bnd^ 
whom,  boweT«ir,  after  n  flerco  combat,  he  had 
to  luirender  to  Tbeodonc  tbe  Vistgoth.  Uuiy 
ctf  the  stories  are  legenduy  embodimeiitA  of 
tb«  ftni^o  between  ChrietiBnitj  and  Pigu)- 
iam.  Since  Dr.  Dnaent's  'Norae  Tales,'  & 
more  important  aod  interesting  collection  of 
legeoda  has  not  appeared. — Taus  qf  the  Sara- 
tenM.  By  BARatiu  EvnoK.  These  tales  are 
history,  not  fictiMi,  treating  first  of  HehasHDed 
as  prophet  and  as  eonqueror,  and  tl»a  of  the 
Ime  of  Caliphs  by  whoni  he  was  followed. 
The  book  is  written  tn  a  clear  and  lirely  style, 
and  to  intelligaat  leaden  will  proTe  botii  en- 
tertainl&K  and  instructive. — Sunny  Dayt;  or, 
A  Month  at  th*  Qrmt  Steaa.  The  Great 
Stowe  IB  a.  farmhouse  in  the  country,  at  which 
a  family  of  little  town-folk  spent  a  month. 
We  are  told  all  that  they  saw  and  did,  and  a 
r^^  roerry  party  th^  were;  none  the  lees  ho 
for  the  wise  discifdine  and  seotentious  wisdom 
and  derer  Httniee  of  Aunt  QommicL  'Aunt 
Oommie  is  like  a  spider ;  she  goes  on  spin, 
spin,  stun,  and  she  is  nerer  at  a  loss  for  a 
web.' 

SunpfioD  Low  h  Oo.  have  re-publidied  a 
oharminK  Ameriean  Story,  lAttle  Women;  or, 
Meg,  Jo,  Bet/i,  and  Amy.  By  Louisa  M.  Al- 
Qom,  Whether  Miss  Aloott  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Amerioan  writers  for  young  people  wo 
da  not  know  ;  but  beyond  «11  question,  '  little 
Women '  is  just  now  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
can jUTenile  fiction.  Ton  see  it  upon  emy 
American  book'StaU,  and  find  it  m  almort 
every  American  home.  It  is  having  a  greater 
Tun  than  any  recent  fictioD ;  and  it  is  really  a 
♦««7  eharming  story.  The  'Little  Women' 
*are  tbe  four  ditldten  oi  Mr.  March,  an  Ameri- 
cMi  pastor,  away  South  at  the  war.  Their  diar- 
aetera  are  delineated,  and  their  htstory,  from  ear- 
ly girihood  to  motherhood,  traced  with  a  eon- 
sammate  clevemces.  Uiss  Aloott  has  not,  per- 
haps, «o  delicate  a  touofa  as  the  autiior  of  the 
'  Qayworthy'a,'  nor  so  graphic  a  pow^r  as 
lira.  Beeoher  Stewe ;  but  she  has  ddicacy,  de- 
•oriptire  power,  and  foroe  of  no  ordinary  kmd. 
One  of  tbe  most  prtHnising  cbaracteristios  of 
American  fiction  is  its  indfridnalhy.  There  is 
a  tovked  family  likeness  among  tbe  fictions  by 
femalft  writers,  whiehduringtba  last  few  ytm 
bare  obtamed  suob  popnlarify  among  onrselres. 
They  are  radolest  of  American  character  and 
Iif«^  especially  of  New  Bngland  hfe,  and  have 
also  an  intellectual  east  ef  tbetr  own — a  kind 
of  bonsriiold  idealism,  quaintness,  and  piety, 
not  easy  to  describe,  but  unmistakably  to  be 
recognised.  We  predict  for  'Little  Women' 
*  popularity  greatar  than  that  of  the  'Wide, 
Wtdo  World.'  'The  Gaywortby's,'  or  'Futh 
Owiney's  Childhood.'  We  are  not  sure  that 
«or  American  cousins  do  not,  in  this  depart- 
naeot  of  titeratnre,  far  excel  any  writer  that  we 
can  boast.  There  are  two  or  tfaree  other  bodra 
(rf  Hiss  Akott's  ('The  Old-Fashioned  Oirl,'  for 
instance)  with  which  we  should  like  Gn^ish 
children  to  be  acqmrinted,  although  they  are 
Dot  quite  equal  to  'Little  Women.' 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Dsldy  send  The  Sroaniee, 
and  other  Taiet.   By  Jduaha  Hobato)  fiwuru. 
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Beautiful  stories,  ^armingly  told,  with  capital 
iUnstratJona  by  our  old  Mend  George  Cniik- 
shank.— ^wi<  J^y'n  Ohrietmae  Votvme  for 
Yovng  People  conbuns  a  wealth  of  instruction 
and  immement,  which  we  hare  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe.  Onr  young  readers 
rirauld  get  It,  and  judge  for  tiiomsdves,  and 
we  assure  tiiem  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
—  Waift  and  Strayi  of  Natvnd  Hittory.  By 
Mrs.  ALrsED  Gaotv.  An  elementary  book  of 
inatraetioD,  concerning  oorals  and  coral  islands, 
aie  Beaver,  sponges,  saophytes,  microscopic 
objects,  Ac,  conveyed  in  Mi^  Gatty's  charm- 
ing way.  Nothing  lends  itseif  more  easily  to 
romance  than  natural  phenomena,  and  Mrs. 
Qatty's  readers  need  not  to  be  told  how  magi- 
oal  Aunt  JudVs  pen  is. — Pi^ablee  from  No- 
tare.  Fifth  Scries.  By  Mrs,  ki.TB.tn  Gaitt. 
^bi  more  of  His.  Qatty's  popnkr  parables, 
about  'Consequences,'  'Ghosts,'  'Unopened 
Parc^'  'Se^^w,'  ftc.  The  one  on  'Unopen- 
ed Parcels'  is  the  longest  and  tiie  best — Do- 
harah't  DrimoT.  By  Eleanor  Oraci  0'R«ILtV. 
The  author  otf  '  Daisy's  Companions '  cannot  fail 
of  an  eager  wdcomefrMn  tbe  readers  of  that 
cfaarmine  little  volume.  Here  is  a  companion 
to  ii  I>eborah  is  tbe  dead  sister  of  Lavinia 
Heek,  who  had  a  great  gift  of  telling  and  writ- 
ing storiee  for  cUldren.  These  bad  been  put 
away  in  a  dnnver,  wbiafa  Lavinia  Meek  opens 
for  the  amusement  of  little  Averil,  whoread^ 
four  or  five  dever  and  touching  little  stories 
which  she  found  thera.  These  are  set  in  a  neat 
framework  of  personal  history.  The  little  book 
isagem. 

Hessrr  Seeley  and  Co.  send  us  AutU  JvditKt 
BeeoUeeiietu  ;  a  Tale  of  the  EiffhteeiUh  Centm^. 
By  the  author  of  '  Missionary  RecoUeedons.' 
Aunt  Judith  flourished  in  the  days  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  and  in  a  pleasant  chatty  way, 
tbough  somewhat  garrulous  withal,  tJie  old 
lady  tdls  bo"  young  niece  Annie  the  story  of 
tiiose  time8--af  thedarknsns  which  had  settled 
en  this  Bndand  ot  ours,  and  of  the  great 
awakening  Inat  followed  the  labours  of  uose 
holy,  earnest  ■mai.~~ ffetty't  Besotve ;  a  Story 
^_  Beheoi  Life.  By  the  Author  of  '  Under  the 
Lime  Trees.'  There  is  bnt  little  power  or  point 
in  these  rather  tvosv  details  of  school  routine ; 
but  if  they  sIiiMild  lead  some  yonng  readers  to 
diuQ  diet  slippery  ways  of  Florence  Benson, 
and  to  imitate  tbe  honeet  work  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Maggie,  thw  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. — Cvriam  FaeU  afttmt  AnxtaaU.  For 
Little  People.  Iheti^ttg  AfMaement.  Two 
little  books  for  little  folk,  simply  written  and 
attractively  illustrated ;  the  former  describing 
the  habits  of  the  mole,  tbe  badger,  the  otter, 
the  deer,  the  dog,  ^im  sheep,  ^e  horse,  Ac, 
and  tdhng  anecdotes  respectntg  tbem  \  tbe  lat- 
ter a  series  of  juvenile  stories  of  the  simplest 
kind,  which  d^ve  their  main  interest  from  the 
children  cut^g  ont  figures  in  black  paper  to 
illustnta  them. — Tony  and  Pale.  From  the 
French  of  P.  J,  Htahl.  With  Twenty-four  Il- 
lustrations from  designs  by  Lorens  Frltlich. 
Anothw  dainir  )>ook  for  very  Uttle  children, 
with  multitatfinous  groupings  of  Tony  and 
Puss  in  varied  relationship.  Some  of  the  il- 
lnsb«ti<xts  are  very  cl«v«r,  tbou^  Herr  FrS- 
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licb's  tTpical  *  Paps '  Icm^i  rather  of  the  f  eeb1« 
order ;  but  ha  maj  not  be  leie  irelcooM  to  the 
Tiniea,  for  whose  special  advantage  Hassrs. 
Seeloy  and  Co.  c»ter  so  larishlv. — Sunday 
Eehoe*  in  Week-day  Htrme*.  By  Hra.  Caret 
Brock.  This  book  is  a  hietorj  of  the  home 
Hfe  of  some  young  people,  vho  hsving  been 
tramed  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  connected 
with  everj  thought  and  incident  of  their  lives, 
find  in  the  joumejii^  of  ttie  children  of  Is- 
rael t;fpes  and  emblems  of  their  own  doings 
and  trials,  at  home  and  at  school  It  is  none 
the  less  interesting  to  the  class  for  whom  It  is 
written,  if  less  true  to  Nature,  that  the  children 
tbemsolvos  euggest  Ihe  waraii^  given  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  God's  dealings  with  tlie  Is- 
raelites. From  Uie  '  passing  over  Jordan '  of 
the  youngest  of  the  family  the  rest  derive 
much  comfort  in  seeing  one  of  their  numbw 
enter  the  *  promised  land.' 

Ifessrs.  Cassell  cater  libeislly  and  success- 
fully for  young  readers.  Tht  Log  of  the  For- 
ttina :  a  Cruita  <m  Gkinete  Water*.  Contain- 
ing Tales  of  Adventure  in  Foreign  Climen,  by 
Sea  and  by  Shore.  By  Captun  AcaDann  r. 
LiNVUT.  A  Collection  of  'Seven  Sailco^' 
Tarns ' — not  all  of  them,  however,  relating  to 
China.  The  scene  of  erne  of  them  is  laid  in 
Paris ;  of  another,  among  Australian  Bush- 
rangers ;  of  another,  in  the  Sea  of  AsoL  The 
'  Yams '  are  told  on  board  the  fhrtuna,  which 
has  got  upon  a  mud-bank  in  Chinese  waters, 
and  waits  for  spring  tides.  Captain  Lindley 
wields  a  vigorous,  incisive,  and  humorous  pen. 
His  stories  are  therefore  clever  and  amusing: 
some  of  his  descriptions  and  bits  of  rollicking 
humour  would  not  discredit  Charles  Lever. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  like  all 
the  publicatioBB  of  this  firm,  marvellously 
cheap. — Hume  Chat  with  our  Yourtffttert.  By 
C.  L.  Mateauz.  Never  was  instruction  more 
acceptably  given  or  more  sweetlv  sugared  than 
in  tnis  attractive  volume.  Tne  twenty-two 
chapters  on  'People,  and  things  which  the 
Young  Folks  see  or  hear  about,'  are  illustrated 
n  aJmost  every  page.     The  chapters  are  con- 


ot  unbroken  information.  The  story  of  'Co- 
lumbus '  is  thus  told,  and  is  made  lucid  by  il- 
lustrations. Simpler  synonyms  for  some  of  the 
words  might  have  been  found,  but  the  book 
will  bo  a  great  favourite  in  the  nursery.  It  is, 
for  children  a  stage  farther  advanced,  almost 
as  good  as  '  The  Children's  Album.'  We  can 
give  it  no  higher  praise. 

From  the  Religions  Tract  Society  we  have  re- 
ceived— f^tikh  Pieturet  Drawn  leith  Pea  and 
Pencil  By  the  Author  of  'Swiss  Pictures 
Drawn  wim  Pen  and  Pencil.'  We  have  done 
— what  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  have 
done — tested  the  '  Swiss  Pictures '  by  taking  it 
to  Switierland  as  a  guan  guide-book.  We 
found  it  carefully  accurate,  and  full  of  intelli- 
gent observations.  This  bespeaks  our  confi- 
dence for  this  companion  volume  about  Spain. 
'  Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees,'  saya  the 
French  proverb ;  bo  does  our  author :  and  even 
veteran  travellers  will  feel  that  once  ovot  the 
Pyrenees  they  are  in  a  terra  inwgnUa.     And 


yet  few  lands  are  phymcBUy  more  nniqne,  ro- 
mantically morefuU  of  wild  legends,  historkdh 
more  full  of  romance,  ethnologically  more  in- 
teresting, and  socially  and  religiously  more  fiS 
of  undeveloped  possibilities.  Madrid,  Um 
Bscnrial,  Oruiada,  Seville,  Ac,  are  visited  ud 
described.  Cathedrals,  bult-fightx,  gip^ 
Uurillo,  religious  customs,  literature,  trad^  th« 
Uoors,  aU  receive  due  notioe ;  and  have  thrown 
upon  them  gleams    of   history,   snatches  ef 

Cby,  and  visions  of  the  future.  The  anttw 
freely  laid  under  contribution  writers  o( 
renown,  lai^  extracts  from  whom  are  intir- 
woven  irith  his  narrative  of  personal  experitnee, 
Qustave  Dor6  is  among  the  eminent  artists 
who  have  supplied  the  iUuatrations.  It  is  an 
instructive  and  effective  popular  book. — Tht 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  Hationt  is  a  series  of 
short  descriptive  chapters  of  about  seventy  i^ 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  each  occupying  onlj 
a  page  or  two,  and  illustrated  with  very  effec- 
tive wood-cuts,  some  of  them  whole-page  sin. 
others  smaller.  It  is  a  popular  book  of  the 
best  kind  for  young  people  who  delight  in  the 
help  which  the  eye  affords  to  the  instructicHi  of 
the  pen. — Original  Fnblet,  By  Mra.  Prosski. 
Readera  of  'The  Leisure  Hour'  and  "Hie 
Sunday  at  Home '  are  famiUar  with  His.  Ptm- 
ser*s  name  as  the  writer  of  two  or  three  cs|Hlal 
serial  stories  which  appeared  in  these  puUka- 
l^ons.  With  these  fables  they  will,  through  the 
same  medium,  have  made  acquaintance.  To 
write  fables  successfully  has  been  eiven  to  only 
three  or  four  of  the  human  race — the  author  <^ 
those  which  pass  under  the  name  of  ,£sop,  Li 
Fontaine,  and  Kriloff  are  the  only  three  names 
of  great  fable-writers  that  occur  to  us.  Hra. 
Gatty  very  successfully  attempts  parabcdie 
stories,  but  not  the  terseness  and  brevi^f  of 
the  fable  proper,  which  is  to  fiction  what  the 
sonnet  is  to  poetry — what  the  proverb  is  to  the 
sermon.  Mrs.  Prosser  has  done  fvrly  where 
so  few  have  done  weU.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  quote  (to  analyee  would 
carry  ua  beyond  our  space) ;  we  content  onr- 
selves  therefore  with  a  general  commendation. 
The  morals  which  she  weaves  into  fablea  may 
catch  the  fancy  of  children,  whom  an  apothegm 
would  only  make  callous. — The  I^itaro  Hoar 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  are  sustained  at  a  de- 
gree of  almost  unrivalled  adaptation  and  effi- 
ciency. Tale,  biography,  sermon,  and  song, 
often  of  a  rerf  high  order,  diversify  and  »- 
rich  their  pages.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
'Leisure  Hour'  the  wise  breadth  and  impartia- 
li^  which  supplies  biographers  of  characters  so 
diversified  as  those  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 
Charles  Dickens,  P6re  'Hyacinthe,  ProftfiMT 
Huxley,  Mr.  Disncli,  and  General  Trochu. 
Mr.  Lord,  Naturalist  to  the  Egyptian  Exploring 
Expedition,  supplies  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  the  'Peninsula  of  Sinai.' — Goutin  MiaeP* 
Experiencei,  By  E.  Jahs  Wbatelv.  Oonsm 
Uabel  having  been  absent  from  England  for 
some  years,  in  visiting  various  home  cirdee  is 
much  struck  \j  the  diversified  errors  and  follies 
into  which  rehpous  people  have  fallen,  whose 
earnestness  and  seriousnees  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  ritualism  of  young  ladies  run  wild  upon 
church  decorations,   tiie    spiritual    gossip  in 
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which  certiun  elderly  people  indulge,  the  doing 
for  the  poor  uid  Gtnngm  to  tke  neglect  of 
homo  duties,  the  party  spirit  perradi^  mia- 
sioiur;  work,  with  other  forms  of  worldliuesa 
and  selfishaesa,  which  ftre  BO  Iw^y  mixed  up 
*ith  many  forms  of  religious  life — ftU  these 
gnre  errors  are  exemplified  in  a  series  of  un- 
connected storiee  of  faioily  life.  Hiss  Whatelj 
doaa  not  eutnerate  in  her  characters  the 
follies  she  widiea  to  point  out ;  and  her  way  of 
ccmbatiDg  them  is  one  of  much  wisdom,  and  is 
HHBbined  with  many  practical  hints,  calculated 
to  eSect  in  actual  life  the  reforms  which  in 
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these  tales  ia  always  achieved.  We  trust  the 
practical  result  may  be  the  same. — The  Mrtt 
fferoet  of  th«  Cfou.  By  Bhxiamih  Clabke. 
Sunday  School  Union.  Mr.  Clarke's  'Life 
of  Jesus,  for  Tounc  People,'  has  been  re- 
ceJTed  with  so  much  favour  that  he  has 
attempted  to  toll  the  story  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  eame  way.  He  has  done 
tills  admirably,  with  great  simplicity,  and  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  ,  Mr.  Clarke  has  spared 
no  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  forming  and  ex- 

Sresung  true  conceptions  of  the  incidents  that 
e  narrates. 
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Aet.    I. — Burton's    HUiory    of    Scotland. 
Vol*,  v.,  VL,  and  VIL    London.   1870. 

Thi  aSxoi  of  Scotland  will  always  occnpy 
an  honourable  and  conspicuous  place  in  tne 
grand  drama  of  national  development  which 
mates  up  the  history  of  the  Bntish  Empire. 
It  haa  been  the  destiny  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple to  inflaence  the  general  fortunes  of  Eng- 
hod  in  a  larger  degree,  and  more  perma- 
nently, than  could  have  been  expected  from 
their  mere  nambers,  or  their  position  in  the 
north  of  onr  island.  In  the  years  which 
SQCceeded  the  Norman  Gonqoeet,  Scotland 
was,  in  some  measure,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  English  name  from  foreign  oppression  ; 
and  though  deeply  penetrated  by  the  Nor- 
man elements  which  consolidated  and 
strengthened  her  feudal  monarchy,  she 
held  up  something  like  a  beacon  c^  hope 
.before  the  eyes  of  the  down-trodden  Saxon, 
doTing  the  calamitous  period  of  alien  domi- 
nation. Two  centnriea  later,  when  her  na- 
tionality had  become  more  firmly  establish- 
ed, when  her  Highland  clans,  her  Anglo- 
Norman  colonies,  ner  Norse  setflemenU,  and 
her  Lowland  commonalty  had  been  bronght 
aominBlly  under  a  supreme  government, 
though  not  yet  formed  into  bne  people,  she 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  msgnincent  spec- 
tacle of  prolonged,  stubborn,  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  a  very 
saperior  power ;  and,  in  the  internecine 
Bfan^le  which  ensued,  we  see  distinctly  the 
high  qualities  which  have  made  her  the 
worthy  compeer  of  England.  It  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  results  of  this  contest  that 
Prance,  aided  by  her  Northern  ally,  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  Plantagenet  yoto, 
and  to  acquire  the  position  she  still  holds  in 
Europe ;  and,  but  for  Vemeuil  and  other 


battles,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  England  might  have  become  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  extending  from  the  Western 
Isles  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  have  had  a  com- 
pletely different  history.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  what  Scotland  accomplished  at  the 
great  crisis  of  the  Reformation ;  if,  in  the 
person  of  Mary  Stuart,  her  dynasty  threat- 
ened England  with  subjection  and  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Catholic  League,  her  peo- 
ple proved  the  defence  of  Protestantism,  re- 
jected the  sovereign  they  justly  detested, 
gave  strength  to  the  counsels  of  Elizabeth, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Armada.  For  it  was  at  the  momentous 
period  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  house  of  Stuartand  part  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  endeavoured  to  blight 
the  prospects  of  England,  to  stifle  freedom 
by  milituy  power,  and  to  restore  what  was 
Romanism  all  but  in  name  ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  nation  opposed  the  movement,  and  set 
the  noble  example  of  resistance  to  it ;  and 
though  they  ultimately  separated  from  Eng- 
land, they  did  much  to  cause  the  series  of 
events  which  ended  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Scotland,  in  a  word,  has  had  a  bene- 
ficent inflaence  of  a  marked  and  even  extra- 
ordinary kind  in  shaping  the  course  of  our 
English  story  ;  and  we  need  not  notice  how 
her  independent  spirit  has  affected  for  good 
the  national  character,  what  eminent  men 
she  has  ^ven  tbe  State,  what  valuable  addi- 
tions shenas  made  to  the  treasures  of  British 
literature  and  thought,  what  use  some  of  her 
institutious  have  been,  as  patterns  for  our 
own  imitation. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  volumes  be- 
fore us  haa  long  held  a  distinguished  name 
in  connection  with  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
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t»y.  Ho  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  good 
sccoaiit  of  the  transitional  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  SootJand,  which  embraceB  the  Eevo- 
Intdon  of  1688,  the  TTnioD,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  reactionary  and  half-Roman- 
iet  party  in  the  nation,  when  Jacobitism 
perished  in  1745.  lie  has  also  described 
with  clear  insight,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  an 
imparti^  pen,  that  honoarabie  episode  in 
Scottish  annals,  of  lasting  importance  to 
these  kingdoms,  the  'ancient  league'  of 
Scotland  with  {Vance;  and  no  writer,  per- 
haps, has  done  more  to  elucidate  whatever  b 
most  noteworthy  in  the  antiqnarian  remains 
and  monnments  of  the  races  which  from  the 
earliest  times  have  inhabited  the  northern 
division  of  onr  island.  The  bistoir,  how- 
ever, which  he  has  jost  completed,  and  which 
xieals  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from  the 
Roman  invasion,  under  Agricola,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Staait,  is,  beyond 
comparison,  his  greatest  work ;  and  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  learainf  with  which  modem 
research  and  criticism  nave  explored  the  na- 
tional life  of  his  countrymen,  it  stands  alone, 
and  without  a  parallel  Mr.  Barton,  in  his 
first  four  vtAumes,  which  were  published  in 
1867,  carried  down  his  narrative  from  the 
kgendary  period  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
of  the  Scots  and  Picta,  of  Fei^s  and  the  old 
Celtic  monarchy,  to  the  rise  of  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  Its  long  contest 
with  the  power  of  England  ;  and  he  went  on 
to  describe  the  memorable  era  when  the  as- 
cendancy of  Prance,  and  national  pride  re~ 
senting  Plodden  and  Pinkie  Cleugh,  strug- 
gled with  the  forces  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  but  for  her  crimes 
and  her  fall,  would  probably  have  united  the 
two  crowns,  and  become  tlie  sovereign  of  a 
Romanized  Britun.  If  in  treating  this  im- 
portant part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Burton  was 
sometimes  carried  away  by  a  somewhat  too 
exuberant  patriotism,  if  he,  perhaps,  assign- 
ed too  high  a  place  to  the  position  of  Scot- 
land in  British  annals,  and  if  he  was  never 
eloquent  or  picturesque,  he  displayed  rare 
and  extensive  knowledge,  a  judgment  usually 
calm  and  correct,  and  the  faculty  of  forming 
sound  conclusions;  and  his  account  of  the 
Scottish  war  of  independence,  and  of  Scot- 
tish politics  in  the  ^xteenth  century,  is 
worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  Ub 
last  three  volumes,  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared, aud  which  we  purpose  now  to  re- 
view, comprise  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  StuMt,  tiie  triumph  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotlaild,  the  struggle  between  the  Kirk 
and  the  Crown,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reaction 
against  James  L  and  his  son,  and  the  memo- 
rable events  which  were  the  result;  they  pro- 
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ceed  to  describe  the  great  civil  war,  Ae  im- 
portant attitude  of  Scotland  in  it,  the  am- 
quest  of  the  kingdom  by  Cromweii,  and  tk 
dreary  epoch  which  foUowed  the  Restm- 
tion  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  eilubit 
tbe  merits  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  eadla . 
volumes.  Mr.  Burton  is  inclined  to  en^- 
gerate  the  part  which  Scotland  played  a 
1640-1649  :  he  is  rather  too  lenieut  to  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  he  u  not  skilful  in  the  art 
of  composition.  But,  on  the  other  hasd, 
his  learning  b  profound  ;  his  views  of  moet  : 
of  the  great  questionB  which  arose  dniini; 
thb  memorable  epoch,  are  sound  and  jndi- 
cions,  and  deserve  att«ntion ;  and,  on  &t 
whole,  he  has  placed  the  events  of  the  drsBU 
of  which  he  has  followed  the  cheqnend 
scenes,  in  their  true  light  and  real  ugnifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  Burton's  narrative  begins  at  tlie  peiiod 
of  tbe  imprisonment  of  Mary  Stuart  at  Locii- 
leveu.  A  few  months  previoudy  the  8cM- 
tish  queen  had  been  thehope  of  the  Catholic 
Powers,,  which  were  ever  planning  the  raiii 
of  Elisabeth,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Be- 
f  ormation  in  En^aud ;  and,  vridely  as  tke; 
were  divided  from  each  other,  they  looked 
upon  her  as  the  appointed  instrument  widi 
which  to  assail  the  common  enemy.  Bei 
bean^  too,  her  extraordinary  giftfi,  tKe  migit 
of  her  presence,  and  her  rare  abilities,  Had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Scottbh  nobility ;  and 
though  she  had  never  deceived  Knoi  ind 
tiie  earnest  champions  of  Scottbh  Frotesbnt- 
tism,  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  aroused  in 
her  favour,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  two  crowns  would 
unite  on  her  brow,  and  that  she  would  be- 
come the  sovereign  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Distrusted  as  she  was  in  England  bj 
all  the  real  friends  of  the  Reformation,  elie 
was  supported  by  the  Catholic  party,  still 
most  formidable  m  rank  and  numbers ;  sod 
she  had  on  her  side  the  conservative  feeling, 
of  extraordinary  strength  in  that  age,  whicl 
saw  in  her  tbe  Deir  to  the  throne,  Elizabetfa 
being  without  children,  and  the  meant  of 
biinging  England  once  more  into  the  oM 
order  and  ways  of  Europe.  Had  Mary 
Stuart  not  disgraced  herself  iu  the  opinion 
even  of  that  generation,  not  ovei^^^rupolons 
about  the  acts  of  princes,  there  can  be  titti« 
doubt  that  she  would  have  been  acVnov- 
ledged  as  Elizabeth's  successor;  and  very 
probably  she  would  have  brought  the  reign 
of  the  heretic  Tudor  to  a  close,  would  have 
become  the  ruler  of  England  and  Scotland, 
arrested  the  Reformation  for  a  time,  and 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  onr  history. 
Providentully,  however,  this  was  not  to  be; 
and  Mary  Stuart,  by  her  own  baud,  was  to 
destroy  the  prospect  of  power  and  ambilioD, 
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lk«aKfat  witb  detlraction  to  tlie  destinies  of 
msQund,  which  fortune  seemed  to  h&re 
<^>eaed  to  her.  The  murder  of  Daniley, 
-foUowed  by  the  shameless  and  infamous 
iDMria^  with  Bothwell,  revealed  the  depths 

'  of  nokleaeness  and  crime  in  the  enstence  of 
this  siAeulv  woman,  and  placed  her  at  oace 
nnder  the  moral  ban  of  Scotland,  Enfflsnd, 
*Dd  Catholic  Earope.  At  Carbexiy  Hill  her 
fc^wers'  arms  dropped,  sa  it  were,  from 
their  HerreJeM  hands ;  the  nation  rose  ig  fnry 
against  her;  her  adherents  were  for  the  time 
■ilenced ;  and  she  fonnd  herself 
a  prisoner,  her  sonj>roc1aimed,  the  Reforma- 
tion victorious,  and  Marrav  exercidtio;  the 
powers  of  a  regent;  the  nliole  scene  cbanj, 
ing  as  if  by  magic  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
also,  gave  her  up,  akrmed  at  the  storm 
which  nad  burst  out  iu  Scotland ;  and  though 
ondonbtedly  the  florentiDe  queen  was  not 
guided  by  moral  considerations,  and,  at  this 
moment  was  beginning  to  adopt  a  concilia- 
tory policy  towards  the  French  Huguenots, 
her  complete  abandonment  of  Hary  Stuart 
was  caused  chiefly  by  a  true  conviction  that 

-  the  had  ruined  heraelf  in  f;eneral  opinion. 
Philip  n.  also  declined  to  give  the  shghtcet 
countenance  to  the  hoantiful  fnry,  in  whom 

~  he  had  ht^ed  to  find  a  St.  Terusa ;  and  in 
Cstiiolic  and  Conservative  England  the  re- 
Tuition  of  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  thence- 
forward the  caose  of  Mary  Stuart  ceased  to 
be  national  in  any  real  sense. 

Sir  Waher  Scott  and  Mr.  Fronde  have 
g{v«D  na  very  different  accounts  of  the  cap- 

-  Svity  of   Mary  Stnart  at  Lochleven.    Mr. 

-  Bnrton  has  tuen  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  to  jndge  of  them,  and  we 
quote  a  few  words  from  his  description : — 

'The  conclnsion  of  all  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  In  the  conditions  to  justify  Uie  infeo 
ence  that  the  captive  wss  to  be  sent  thither  as 
to  a  place  of  aordidnees  and  soTerity,  as  well  as 

of  seclusion  snd  security There 

is  no  evidence  that  the  Lady  of  Lochleven 
treated  b<r  prisoner  harshly.  Much  viKilanco 
wa«  tMcessary,  however,  and  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  giving  annoyance 
and  even  pain..  The  daughters  of  the  house 
shared  the  prisoner's  bod.  To  one  who  had 
BDJoyed  full  command  over  tbe  stately  reserve 
of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  impregnable 
barrier  at  isolation  which  it  had  put  at  her 
dispoa^  tbia  may  have  been  a  heavy  griev- 
Wiee  ;  it  can  l>e  paralleled  only  by  tbe  suffer^ 
ii^e  of  people  acoastomed  to  civUized  refine- 
ment, when  their  lot  is  cast  among  barbari- 
ans,'—(Vol  V.  S8.) 

Tbe  cnly  personage,  as  is  well  known,  who 
-'Becans  to  have  shown  any  real  sympathy 
with  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  this  forlorn 
oondition,  was  the  sovereign  who,  it  might 
"he  rappoeed,  was  of  all  persons  the  least 
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likely  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  her  cause. 
On  beariqg  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mary, 
Eliaibeth  not  only  refused  to  fpve  open  sup- 
port to  her  '  rebellions  lords/  bat  actually 
threatened  to  invade  Scotland,  should  they 
not  restore  their  mistress  to  the  throne,  on 
tenns,  however,  dictated  by  England.  To 
suppose  that  this  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  chivalrous  ^nerosity  would  be  a  mistake ; 
nor  do  we  tbmk  with  Mr.  Burton,  that  it  waa 
due  wholly  to  Tndor  dislike  of  disobedience 
to  the  Lord's  anointed,  though  this  certainly 
was  one  roUag  motive.  Elisabeth,  undoubt- 
edly, throughout  her  entire  reign,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  united  piovinces,  was 
averse  to  countenanciog  revolted  subjects,  . 
even  when  to  do  so  was  uer  evident  int«rest ; 
but  in  this  instance  she  was,  in  fact,  gnided 
by  other  oonsiderations  in  her  conduct 
She  seems  to  have  wished  in  this,  following 
the  traditional  policy  of  English  rulers,  to 
have  taken  upon  herself  the  eettiement  of 
Scotland ;  and  she  did  not  choose  that  that 
kingdom  should  be  levolntiouiied  without 
her  sanction.  She  also  had  a  particular 
aversion  to  Knox  and  the  Reforming  lead- 
ers ;  and  v&tj  probably  her  sagacious  ad- 
visers may  have  foreseen  that  the  rule  of 
Munay  and  his  associates  was  far  from  se- 
cure. Theae  motives  probably  influenced 
her  policy  in  not  siding  with  the  Il^ent  and 
bis  followers ;  and  in  one  respect  Uie  event 
vindicated,  in  a  great  measure,  her  cautious 
pradenoe.  Though  the  infant  James  waa 
formally  orowne^  though  the  Eeforaned 
Church  was  established  in  Scotland,  aod 
Murray  proved  himself  an  able  ruler,  a 
sbong  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  the  im- 
prisoned queen ;  and  though  unqueetioua- 
bly  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained 
complet^  hostile,  she  was  able  to  rally  a 
party  sumctent  to  cause  a  violent  counter- 
revolution. The  numerooa  adherents  of  the 
old  Church,  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic 
cIeT)fy,  and  a  large  minorify  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  enlisted  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Mary  StuMt ;  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  politicians  and  patriots  whose  one  idea 
was  the  giving  a  Scottish  sovereign  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  pity  for  miafortane,  the  reooUeo- 
tion  of  rare  bwmtv  aod  great  gifts,  aod  that 
strange  JoyaKy  which  so  often  has  shown 
itself  superior  to  tbe  sense  of  right,  of  juft' 
tice,  and  of  the  sncoeseful  cause,  contribn- 
ted  to  swell  tbe  ranks  of  her  followers. 
Mr.  Burton  describes  the  escape  from  Loch- 
leven, and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  with  much  research 
and  even  animation ;  bnt  we  can  only  refer 
readers  to  them.  The  unimportant  bat- 
tle of  Langside  showed  that,  however  im- 
posing it  was  in  name,  the  party  of    tbe 
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queen  was  not  supported  in  any  degree  by 
the  Scottish  nation ;  a  defeat,  though  little 
more  than  a  skinnish,  was  BufBcient  to 
overthrow  her  career,  and  to  compel  her 
forthwith  to  leave  her  kingdom.  After  her 
flight,  in  which  she  found  few  friends,  Mary 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Ens- 
tand,  abandoning  for  ever  a  country  in 
which  abe  had  played  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  parts  that  have  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  woman,  and.which,  excepting  a  revo- 
lutionary faction,  had  repudiated  her  for 
crimes  which  had  efiaced  the  sentiment  of 
former  affection. 

We  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Burton  in 
.  his  estimate  of  Elizabeth's  policy  wheo  her 
rival  had  placed  herself  in  her  power.  That 
policy  was  not  generous  or  high-minded ; 
it  was  even  temporising,  doobtfal,  and  ton- 
tative ;  bnt  it  was  esseniially  crafty  and  pru- 
dent. To  have  list«ned  to  the  petition  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  and  to  have  sent  her 
over  to  France  or  Spain,  would  have  been  to 
arm  the  enemies  of  England  with  a  weapon 
of  the  most  perilous  kind,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  all  Protestant  Scotland  per- 
manently hostile.  On  the  other  hand, 
Elizabeth  refused  to  hand  her  guest  over  to 
the  Scottish  lords,  in  part  certainly  from 
compasMOnate  feelings,  in  part  from  her 
known  antipathy  to  rebellion  against  a  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  in  part  from  a  well-found- 
ed doubt  whether  the  government  of  Mur- 
ray was  really  stable,  and  whether,  if  the 
surrender  were  made,  a  violent  reaction 
would  not  follow.  A  middle  course  was 
artfully  struck  out,  which  bad  the  advant^;e 
of  seeming  just,  of  ruining  the  fair  fame  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  depriving  her  of  all  moral 
influence,  and  which,  moreover,  gave  her  the 
right  of  intervening  in  Scottish  affairs,  and 
making  England  the  arbiter  of  them. 
Under  the  form  of  a  charge  against  her  re- 
volted subjects,  Mary  Stuwt  was  really  put 
on  her  trial  before  the  most  distingubhcd 
personages  in  England;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  that  she  was  disgraced  in 
public  opinion,  that  her  detention  was  in 
part  justified,  and  that,  though  made  some- 
what dependent  on  England,  Murray  and 
the  Regency  were  confirmed  in  power. 
This  is  what  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  aimed 
at,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
dignity  of  their  conduct,  it  fell  in  with  the 
interests  of  England  ;  and  it  vta,  on  the 
whole,  inspired  by  wisdom,  Mr.  Burton 
describes  at  much  length  the  conferences  at 
York  and  Hampton  Court,  but  we  have  no 
space  to  dwell  on  his  narrative.  The  only 
real  question  was  as  to  the  guilt  of  Mary, 
and  of  this,  like  ourselves,  he  has  no  doubt 
The  evidence  contained  in  the  casket  let- 
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tera  is  confirmed  by  numerous  subordinate 
proofs ;  the  authenticitj'  of  the  tetters  them- 
selves  was  hardly  questioned  in  that  genen- 
tion,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Commission — though  several  were  devoted 
to  Mary — not  even,  apparently,  her  own  ad- 
vocates, attempted  to  cnallenge  this  deciava 
fact  As  the  Scottish  queen  haa  found  dfr- 
fenders  of  the  boldest  Innd,  even  in  our  day, 
we  quote  a  part  of  Mr,  Burton's  con- 
ments : — 

There  are  two  theories  on  which  the  guilfj 
conclusion  to  which  the  casket  documents 
point  has  been  resisted  with  great  perseventncft 
and  gallantry ;  the  one  is,  that,  BS  we  now 
see  Uiem,  they  have  been  tampered  with ; 
the  other,  that  they  are  forgeries  from  tba 
beginnm^  All  questions  raised  on  the  prior 
theory,  are  at  once  settled  by  the  f*ct  that 
those  to  whom  the  letters  were  first  shown, 
drew  conclusions  from  them  as  damnatt^ 
as  any  they  can  now  surest  .  .  .  The 
theory  of  an  entire  forgery  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  any  of  those  friends  or  foes  of  the 
queen  who  saw  the  documents.  .  .  .  And 
it  is  impoHsible  not  to  connect  the  streaiB  6( 
contemporary  impugnment  with  a  notable  pe- 
culiarity in  these  documents.  They  are  as 
affluent  in  petty  details  about  matters  person- 
ally known  to  persons  who  could  have  con- 
tradicted them  if  false,  that  the  foi^er  could 
only  have  scattered  around  him,  in  superfluous 
profuttion,  Bllusions  that  must  hare  beeo  traps 
for  his  own  detectioa  Wherever  any  o( 
these  petty  matters  come  to  the  surface  else- 
where, it  is  in  a  shape  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  mention  made  of  them  in  those  letters. 
.  .  .  Though  this  controversy  has  produced 
dazzling  achievements  of  ingenuity  and  sagaci- 
ty, I  would  be  inclined  not  so  much  to  press 
technical  points  of  evidence,  as  to  look  t<D  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  story. 
In  this  view  nothing  appears'^  me  more  natu- 
ral than  the  casket  letters.  They  fit  entirely 
into  their  places  in  the  dark  history  of  events.' 
— (VoL  iv.  p.  436,  et  *eq.) 

Events  showed  that  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
were  right  in  calculating  that  the  power  of 
Murr^  did  not  rest  on  a  secure  foundation. 

The  Regent  was  one  of  the  beat  governors 
who  ever  appeared  in  Scottish  history ;  he 
was  honourable,  upright,  firm,  yet  humane ; 
and  during  bis  too  brief  rule  he  maint^ed 
order  in  a  manner  unknown  in  that  genera- 
tion. The  religious  movement,  too,  of 
which  he  was  the  unselfish  and  sincere 
champion,  was  followed  hy  the  great  ina.'s 
of  the  nation ;  and  though  most  of  the 
Reforming  lords  were  simply  greedy  for  the 
spoils  of  Popery,  Knox  and  his  adherents 
went  with  them,  and,  as  a  people,  Scotland 
was  sincerely  Protestant  These  combined 
elements  of  power,  however,  did  not  render 
the  Government  safe,  and  it  was  exposed  to 
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s  Belies  of  fonnidable  attaolts  which  kept 
the  country  for  some  years  in  anarchy. 
The  united  parties  which  Lan^sidc  had 
qaelled  asain  formed  a  perilous  coalition; 
ftnd  the  old  Church,  many  of  the  great  feu- 
dal lords,  and  the  statesmen  who  wished 
above  all  things  to  piftce  a  Stuart  on  Xhe 
Tudor  throne,  once  more  rallied  in  Ijehalf 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  leading  spirit  of  this 
ifl-assorted  league  Was  that  singular  charac- 
ter, Maitland  of  Lethington,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  that  stirring  age,  yet,  with  his 
keen  intellect  and  clear  Brain,  an  enthusiast 
possessed  by  a  vain  idea.  Long  one  of  the 
eliief  opponents  uf  the  queen,  he  had  yield- 
ed to  the  allaring  prospect— held  out  to 
him  skilfaHy  by  his  wife,  one  of  the  cap- 
tive's principal  attendants— of  making  Maiy 
Btnart  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
now  schemed  uid  plotted  iu  her  cause  in 
conjunction  with  his  wont  former  enemies. 
At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth  muDtained  a 
daJ)ions  attatode  towards  the  Regency: 
wishing  to  stand  well  with  the  Catholic 
Powers,  with  whom  for  the  moment  she 
was  at  peace,  and  always  dislildDg  undntiful 
subject^  she  more  than  once  declared  she 
wonld  release  the  queen;  and  though  we  do 
not  believe  she  was  sincere  in  this,  the  effect 
wafl  to  weaken  the  Scottish  Qovcmment, 
and  to  add  strength  to  ite  many  adversaries. 
Besides,  Gliatbeth  contrived  to  stir  the  sense 
of  Scottish  patriotism  to  the  qaick  by  an 
imperious  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  pu- 
nllanimoas  Regency  vras  the  dishonoured 
instrnment  of  INidor  oppression,  and  that 
Scotiand  under  hor  lawful  sovereign  ^ould 
^lun  vindicate  her  independence  with  the 
assistance  of  her  old  ally,  France.  The  re- 
sult was  a  furious  civil  war,  of  which,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Regent,  the  issue  was  for 
a  time  doubtful ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burton  cor- 
rectly observes,  Scotland  was  more  thorough- 
ly and  widely  divided  than  she  had  been 
flt  any  former  period.  An  event,  however, 
which  in  that  ago  revolutionized  the  politics 
of  Europe,  was,  in  Scotland  also,  to  change 
the  situation.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  stirred  to  its  depths  a  people 
essentially  Protestant,  confounded  the  adher- 
ents of  Mary  Stuart,  made  the  Frenclj  alli- 
ance a  source  of  dread,  and  threw  the  nation 
cm  the  aide  of  the  Regency,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  vigorous  Morton.  At  the 
same  time,  it  showed  Elizabeth  that  the  in- 
terest of  England  compelled  her  to  support 
'Hio  lords,'  Enos,  and  the  Reformation; 
that  in  Mary  she  had  an  implacable  enemy ; 
and  tliat  her  only  chance  was  to  strike  in 
boldly  with  Morton  and  the  national  Prot«st- 
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ant  party.  The  union  of  these  forces  was 
decisive;  Morton  and  his  adherents,  backed 
generally  by  the  spirit  of  an  indignant  peo- 
ple, overcame  quickly  Mary  Stuart's  faction; 
an  English  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  the 
siege  and  fall  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbui^h 
put  an  end  to  the  French  alliance,  destroyed 
for  ever  the  chances  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and,  with  the  death  of  Lethington  and 
Grange,  extinguished  the  prospecte  of  her 
cau»e. 

Mr.  Burton  thus  describes  thisconjanctioD, 
one  of  the  tuming-pointa  in  the  histoiy  of 
Scotland : — 

'For  tbcfuture  three  great  disturbing  forces, 
prolific  in  action,  are  seen  no  more.  In  the 
first  place,  the  game  of  conquest  has  been  en- 
tirely played  out  by  England.  We  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  came  to  an  end  with  theKefor- 
mation  ;  but  there  was  stJll  room  for  it,  and  it 
might  start  up  any  day.  Now  ite  place  was  oc- 
cupied. On  both  sides  of  the  border,  men  look- 
ed to  another  solution  of  the  problem,  bow  the 
two  naljona  should  be  made  into  one.  Second- 
ly, it  followed  that  there  was  no  longer  danger 
from_  abroad,  since  French  protection  was  no 
longer  needed.  The  ancient  league,  if  not  dead, 
was  paralyzed,  and  all  its  long  romance  of  he- 
roism and  kindly  sympatby  was  at  an  end. 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  Queen  Mary  has  no  longer  a 
place  in  the  history  of  her  country.  She  was 
m  one  sense  busier  than  ever  .  .  .  bu(  in 
Scotland,  however  many  may  have  been  the 
hearts  secretly  devoted  to  her,  her  name  pass- 
ed out  of  the  arena  of  political  action  and  dis- 
cussion.'—(Vol.  V.  884.) 

After  these  events  the  history  of  Scotland 
passes  through  a  period  of  intrigues  and  fac- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  which  James  I.  grew 
up.  He  abandoned  his  Ul-f  ated  mother,  and 
the  Catholic  Powers  endeavoured  to  make 
his'  youth  the  instrument  of  their  designs. 
The  a^ieudancy  of  D'Aubigoy  and  Arran 
marks  the  short-Uved  triumph  of  this  policy. 
These  attempts,  however,  were  in  the  long 
run  fruitless ;  the  great  body  of  the  people 
adhered  to  Protestantism  and  the  English  al- 
liance; the  Kirk  and  the  Reforming  nobles 
worked  together  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  James,  iis  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  see  the  strongest  ude,  and 
to  direct  accordingly  bis  public  conduct.  Mr, 
Burton  omits  to  dwell  upon  the  base  sel- 
fishness of  the  young  king,  in  throwing  over 
the  unhappy  princess,  to  whom  he  owed  the 
love  of  a  son.  But  morally  ho  was  always  a 
coward  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  inheritance 
of  England,  and  the  dread  of  alienating  £11- 
labeth,  was  more  than  enough  to  determine 
his  purpose.  The  extremely  unsettied  state 
of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  the  R^ent 
Morton,  and  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of 
its  government,  appear  in  the  frequency  and 
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*uddeii  violence  of  the  cbittij^es  vhich  took 
place  ID  its  rulers ;  aod  it  i^vema  to  have  been 
assamed,  tbat  whatever  faction  had  posses- 
siou  of  the  person  of  the  kin^,  vas  rightly 
invested  with  supreme  autbonty.  In  these 
oircam stances,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  pro- 
ffress  of  Scotland  was  only  slow ;  the  face  of 
the  country  seemed  scarred  witli  the  marks 
of  desolation  and  war;  the  nation  was  rent 
by  intestine  tronbles;  and  travellera  from 
England  drew  marked  contrasts  between  the 
aspect  of  the  Southern  land  at  peace  under 
the  Tudor  sceptre,  and  that  of  its  lawless 
Nortbero  neighbour.  Nevertheless,  the 
course  of  events  tended  inovitably  to  the  ap- 
proaching union  of  the  two  crowns  under  a 
common  sovereign — invasion  from  England 
had  wholly  ceased — and  though  the  aged 
Elizabeth  would  not  acknowledge  the  title  of 
James  to  her  glorious  throne,  every  politician 
in  both  countries  was  aware  that  the  time 
was  not  distant,  when  the  policy  inaugurat- 
ed by  Edward  L,  and  pursued  by  every  great 
English  monarch,  of  joining  together  the 
whole  of  the  island,  would  be  consummated 
without  civil  war  or  bloodshed.  Meanwhile 
the  tragic  and  striking  figure  which  had 
played  such  an  awful  and  mournful  part  in 
the  historical  drama  of  the  two  kiugdoms 
had  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  stage,  and 
thff  terrible  career  of  Mary  Stuart  haa  been 
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cut  short  by  the  Fotheiingay  headsman.  Mr. 
Burton  properly  does  not  dilate  on  the  inci- 
dents of  her  melaucholy  life  during  the  later 
Tears  of  her  long  imprisonment,  for  they 
hardly  belong  to  his  subject,  hut  his  estimate 
of  them  is  generally  correct  Mary  Stnart, 
afterthe  final  overthrow  of  her  party  in  Scot- 
land, transferred  her  ecietgies  to  intriguing 
with  the  Continental  powers ;  and  it  can  ad- 
mit of  no  question  that  she  continued  to 
maintun  her  clums  to  the  crown  of  England, 
tbat  she  plotted  directly  agunst  the  life  of 
Elisabeth,  and  that  she  kept  England  in  a 
state  of  apprehension,  intolerable  to  the  Par- 
liament and  nation.  She  was  a  conspirator 
of  the  worst  kind.  Mid  deserved  the  death 
she  bravely  encountered;  and  the  crooked 
policy,  the  vacillation,  and  the  duplicity  of 
her  rival  towards  her  prisoner,  should  not 
render  us  blind  to  the  real  isane. 

While,  in  circumstances  such  as  these, 
Scotland  was  working  out  her  political  des- 
tiny, her  ecclesiastic^  and  religions  reforma- 
tion was  being  developed  and  matured.  In 
no  countiy,  perhaps,  in  Europe  had  the 
Church  of  Rome  been  so  grossly  corrupt  as 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island ;  it  had 
been  the  appanage  of  a  vicious  court,  and  the 
Instrument  of  coarse  spiritnd  tyranny ;  and 
in  none,  accordingly,  was  the  reaction  against 
it  more  rapid,  popular,  and  thoroughly  deci- 


sive. Althon^  Beaton  and  the  men  of  \m 
faction  bad  oudeavoured  to  associate  the  d»^ 
fence  of  Popery  with  the  spirit  of  stern  op 
position  to  the  Southron,  their  policy  had,  in 
the  long  run,  failed  ;  and  before  M^y  Stuart 
ascended  the  throne,  Scotland,  as  a  nation, 
bad  become  Protestant.  The  grand  and  sink- 
ing figure  of  Knox  was  the  chief  exponent  of 
this  movement ;  bnt  it  is  idle  to  itnagine  that 
even  Knoi  contd  have  changed  the  sptritosl 
life  of  Scotland,  if  the  people  had  not  been 
generallv  with  him.  As  usually  has  happen- 
ed, tiie  Daser  elements  of  selfishness  mingled 
with  this  revolution ;  and  the  support  given 
by  most  of  the  Scottish  nohlea  to  the  oviu^ 
throw  of  Romanism  was  chiefly  prompted  by 
a  greedy  appetite  for  the  spoiU  of  the  fallen 
Church.  Nevertheless,  the  ReformatioD 
took  firm  root;  the  old  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  country  and  its  ancient  fiuth  were  vio- 
lently changed ;  and  the  accession  of  Murraj 
to  the  Regency  marks  the  period  of  this  great 
transformation.  Mr.  Bnrton's  account  of  tbc 
new  Church  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  tti 
predecessor,  and  of  its  peculiar  ritual  an3 
doctrine,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parti 
of  his  book,  and  abounds  in  leaming  and 
sousd  critjcism.  The  Scottish  Elrk  wis 
foundad  npon  the  model  of  the  Hngaanot 
Chuidi  of  France;  with  a  laige  admixtore 
of  lay  elaments,  it  had  the  same  definite  and 
stoong  o^anization,  and  the  same  tenden<7 
to  create  what  was  a  powerfnl  priesthood  ul 
bnt  in  name ;  and  its  teaching  exemplified 
the  austerity  and  strictness  of  the  theology  «if 
Calvin.  From  the  first,  accordingly,  it  ww 
calculated  to  encourage  pretensions  antong 
the  ministry,  and  to  become  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  not  without  risk  of  colEnon  with  tiae 
State  ;  and  its  whole  system,  in  its  excess,  l«d 
to  fanaticism  and  contempt  of  civil  antboti- 
ty.  We  transcribe  a  few  passages  from  Mr. 
Burton's  description  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Scottish  Eirk,  a  specimen 
of  ita  general  principles : — 

'It  sets  forth  that,  "as  the  miniBters  and 
others  of  the  ecclesiasticil  estate  are  sub ject  to 
them^strate  civil,  so  ought  the  person  of  the 
mkgistnte  be  subject  to  the  Kirk  spirituaUy, 
and  in  eccLesiasticsl  govemmmt"  Further: — 
"The  civil  power  should  coumuuid  the  spiritu- 
al to  eicrciEC  and  do  their  office  according  to 
the  word  of  Qod ;  the  spiritual  rulers  should 
require  the  Christian  magistrate  to  minister 
ju^ce  and  punish  vice,  and  to  maintain  the  )i- 


bounds."  Nothing  could  be  on  its  face  a 
fairer  distribution.  The  civil  power  was  entitled 
to  command  the  spiritual  to  do  its  du^  ;  but 
then  the  magislnte  was  not  to  have  aulboritj 
to  "execute  the  censures  of  the  Cburch,  nor 

K':  prescribe  any  rule  how  it  should  be  doae." 
is  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chdriai; 

Di::lz^:-|;,,.V^iUUV|l. 
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bat  in  enforcing  it  th«  SUte  is  tho  Church's  ser- 
Tant,  for  it  is  the  nutgisbmte'a  duty  to  "  assist 
ftod  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Eirk,'  and 
punish  them  civilly  that  will  not  obey  the  disci- 
pline of  the  same."  ThuB  die  State  could  gJTe 
no  cffectiTe  orders  to  the  Church,  bat  the 
Gfaoreh  could  order  the  State  to  give  materiat 
effect  to  its  rules  and  punishments.  It  was  the 
State's  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  for 
Ifae  Churdi  its  whole  patrimtmy ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  this  meant  all  tha  vast  wealth  which 
had  been  gathered  up  by  the  old  Church. 
Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  clei^,  it  was 
farihti  declared  that  "  they  have  power  to  ab- 
n^^to  and  abolish  all  statutes  and  ordinanoes 
concerning  eoclesiastica]  matters  that  are  found 
DOistnne  and  uniHt)Btable,  and  agree  not  with 
the  time,  or,  are  abused  by  the  people." ' — 
(Vol  T.  470.) 

While  Enox  and  his  generation  survived, 
the  tendencies  of  the  new  establishment  were 
prevented  from  fully  showing  themselves. 
^e  great  Reformer  was  at  bottom  mode- 
rate;  lie  had  a  real  reverence  for  the  powers 
that  be,  however  he  abhorred  Mary  Stuart, 
The  lay  lords  had  snfiicient  influence  to  con- 
trol the  ministry  throoghont  the  country ;  and 
the  presence  of  a  common  danger  compelled 
the  Scottish  Protestants  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  when  the  Kirk  had  become 
settled,  and  the  Reformation  was  completely 
secure,  dissensions  rapidly  grew  up  between 
the  spiritaat  aad  civil  powers,  and  the  Pres- 
bytensn  cler^  began  to  assume  that  atti- 
tude in  the  affairs  of  Scotbod,  which  led,  af- 
.terwards,  to  such  momentous  consequences. 
The  leader  of  the  new  school  of  divines  was 
the  celebrated  Melville,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Barton: — 

'  Knox  had  a  respect  for  heredStarv  rank 
which  only  yielded  to  a  higher  duty,  when,  as 
the  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old,  he  had  to 
aunounce  the  law  of  God  even  to  the  highest 
Melville,  though  bom  to  a  higher  position, 
more  of  the  leveller.  He  was  the  type  oi  a 
dass  who,  to  as  much  of  the  fierce  fanaticism 
of  the  Huguenots  as  the  Soottieh  character 
amid  receive,  added  tha  stem  classical  repub- 
licanism of  Buchanan.' — (Vol  v.  404.) 

An  organization  of  this  kind,  supported 
by  such  spiritaal  leaders,  ore  long  displayed 
its  natural  tendencies.  The  Kirk,  with  its 
powerful  local  miniatrv,  connected  with  each 
other  by  numerous  linss,  attempted  t«  revive 
in  Scotland  the  pretensions  of  the  old  domi- 
nant Church,  and  it  succeeded  in  cre&tinz  a 
vaat  Hpiritual  power,  often  in  conflict  with 
.  the  aotiiority  of  the  State.  The  principtd 
lact  in  Bcotuab  history,  during  the  hat  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  uid  the  first  of  the 
svrenteentb,  was  the  opposition  given,  by 
?  iha  Presbyterian  clergy,  to  the  acts  and  even 
.  .Uie  nghta  of  the  C^wn ;  and  though  the 
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conduct  of  James  I.  was,  as  usual,  arrt^ant 
and  unwise,  he  was  subjected  to  extramc 
provocation.  The  enthusiasm  which  follow- ' 
ed  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  supposed 
inclination  of  the  king  to  High  Chttrch,  and  ' 
even  Romanist  doctrines,  and  the  open  favour 
he  showed  to  several  of  the  old  Catholic' 
ScotUsh  houses,  gave  strength  to  the  cham-' 

Eions  of  the  Kin ;  and  for  some  time,  ai 
e  ruefully  exclumed,  he  was  not  a  ruler  in 
his  own  dominions.  The  formal  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland — the  institution 
had  existed  in  name  even  after  the  icono- 
claem  of  Edox — marks  the  highest  point  of 
Presbyterian  ascendancy ;  and,  more  than 
once,  the  Hng  and  his  council  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  demands  put  forward' 
by  those  whom  he  called  the  '  Popes  of  Edia- 
burgh.'  Undoubtedly,  however,  if  James 
had  been  a  really  able  and  popular  ruler,  he 
could  have  vindicated  his  supreme  authority,' 
and  the  national  estates,  which  even  at  this 
juncture  often  showed  jealousy  of  the  heads 
of  the  Kirk,  would  have  upheld  the  prerogar 
tives  of  the  Crown.  As  it  was,  Scotland 
was  divided  by  a  contest  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hilde- 
brands  assumed  an  attitude  which  contri- 
buted afterwards  to  many  troubles.  W« 
auote  a  psssMCe  that  ^ves  an  idea  of 
le  bickenngs  between  the  ^aDg  and  the 
clergy:— 

'  Entering  in  the  cabinet  with  Ae  king  alon«^ 
I  show  his  Majesty  that  the  CtMumissionMa  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  certain  other 
brethren  ordained  to  watch  for  the  well  of  tluk 
Kirk  In  so  dangerous  a  time,  had  convened  -at 
Cupar.  At  the  which  word  the  king  iutermpts 
me,  and  angrily  quarrels  our  meeting,  allying 
it  was  without  warrant  and  seditious,  making 
ourselves  and  the  country  to  conceive  fear 
where  thers  was  no  oaus&  To  the  which  I, 
beginniDg  to  reply  in  my  manner,  Ur.  Andrew 
could  not  Abide  it,  but  brake  off  upon  the  king 
in  BO  zealous,  powerful,  and  unreeistible  a 
manner,  that,  howbeit  the  king  used  bis  autiio- 
rity  in  most  crabbed  and  cnoleric  manner, 
Mr.  Andrew  bore  him  down,  and  uttered  the 
commission  aa  from  the  mighfy  God,  calling 
the  king  but  "  God's  siUy  vassiU,"  and,  taking 
him  by  the  sleeve,  says  this  in  effect,  througo 
much  hot  reasoniuK  and  many  inteiruptiona, 
"  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  your  Hajes^, 
always,  namely,  in  public.  But  since  we  have 
this  occasion  to  be  with  your  Majesty  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  truth  is,  you  ore  brought  in  e*- 
tremo  danger,  both  of  your  life  and  crown, 
and,  with  yon,  the  country  and  Kirk  of  Christ 
is  hks  to  wreck  for  not  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  giving  of  you  a  futhful  counsel — we  must 
discbarge  our  duty  therein,  or  else  be  traiton^ 
both  to  Christ  and  you  I  And  therefore^  Sir, 
OS  divers  times  before,  so  now  ^ain,  1  must 
tell  vou,  &ere  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoma 
in  ^cotiJuid.     Thtre  i*  Chritt  Jmus  th«  £mf. 
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and  nU  Singdem  the  Kirh,  ahcte  ruljeet  Kinf/ 
Jama  the  Sixth  it — and  <ifahote  kingdom,  not 
a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  ahead,  bvt  a  memher  P' * 
.  —(Vol.  Ti.  81.) 

'While  seeda  of  trouble  were  thus  growiog 
op  in  the  contests  between  the  Kirk  and  the 
Ciown,  the  great  Tudor  queen  had  passed 
away,  and  James  became  monarch  of  the 
three  Hugdoms.  Both  EJigland  and  Scot- 
land recognised  in  him  Uie  principle  of  here- 
ditary right,  for  there  was  little  in  his  cha- 
racter or  antecedents  to  recommend  him  as 
a  national  Borereign.  In  bis  own  country 
he  bad  become  uupopalai,  and  in  England 
he  was  chiefly  known  as  one  who  had  basely 
bctraved  his  mother,  who  had  iutrieued  wiui 
Elizabeth  to  obt^n  her  throne,  and  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  great  alliance  with 
France  and  the  TTnited  Frorincee  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  James,  however,  encountered 
no  opposition  in  assuming  the  sceptre  of 
these  realms;  and  his  progress  to  London 
from  the  North — described  graphically  by 
Mr.  Burton — was  a  scene  of  contdunous  joy 
and  festivity.  The  king,  at  least,  had  ample 
reason  to  feel  delight  at  tlie  happy  change 
which  had  come  over  his  life  and  prospects. 
Ke  left  a  poor  and  distxaoted  country — 
where  his  reign  had  long  been  a  long  scene  of 
trouble,  and  where  he  was  being  continually 
reviled  by  those  who,  in  his  phrase,  '  agreed 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  the  devil  with 
Christ' — for  rich,  peaceful,  and  well-ordered 
England ;  and  he  might  well  expect  a  season 
of  repose  amidst  the  blandishments  of  a 
Tndor  hierarchy,  and  the  submisMve  acts  of 
Tndor  courtiers.  For  some  time  be  was  not 
disappointed,  and  what  between  the  unctuous 
f  attcry  of  prelates,  who  edd  that '  he  spake 
like  the  Spirit,'  and  of  nobles  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  adulation,  James  mnat  have 
thought  himself  translated  to  a  sphere  not 
unworthy  even  of  his  own  eatimat^  of  him- 
self. Before  long,  however,  he  was  destined 
to  find  out  that  m  England,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, he  was  to  earn  the  contempt  and  dislike 
of  his  snbjects.  Essentially  timid  and  short- 
sighted, be  abandoned  the  foreign  .policy  of 
EBzabeth ;  he  disgusted  Englishmen  by  his 
open  preference  for  worthieBs  and  needy 
Scottish  favourites ;  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  in  antagonism  with  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  now  becoming  a  real  image  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  tremendous  force 
of  Furitaniem  already  growing  into  aacen- 
dancy  in  England.  Ur.  Burton  ^ves  ns, 
from  a  contempoiary  chronicler,  this  sketch 
rf  the  ignoble  monarch : — 

'  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  mors  corpulent 
throueh  his  clothes  than  in  his  body,  yet  fat 
enough  \  bis  clothes  ever  being  made  huge  and 
easy,  Ih)  doubltts  quilted  for  stiletto  proof; 
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bis  breeches  in  great  plaits  and  full  stuffitd. 
He  waa  naturally  of  a  timid  dispontioD,  wfakh 
was  the  greatest  reason  of  his  quilbsd  doab- 
lets.  His  eyes  \trge,  ever  rolling  after  an; 
stranger  came  in  his  presence,  inasmuch  is 
many  for  shame  have  left  the  room,  being  oat 
of  countenance.  His  beard  was  ver^  thin; 
his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  which  ever 
made  him  speak  full  in  the  mouth,  and  made 
him  drink  very  uncomely  as  if  eating  his  drink, 
which  came  out  into  the  cup  on  each  »de  sf 
his  ftiouth.  His  skin  was  as  soft  as  taSeb 
sarcenet,  which  felt  so  because  be  never  wash- 
ed his  bands — only  rubbed  bis  fin^-endg 
slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  Bis 
l^B  were  very  weak,  having  had,  it  waa 
thought,  some  foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rathw 
before  he  was  bom,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
Bland  at  Beven  years  of  age— that  wealuMss 
made  bim  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoul- 
ders.'—(VoL  vL  162.) 

Aa  is  well  known,  the  dislike  entertained 
for  James  in  England  was  in  part  owing  to 
the  favour  he  showed  to  Scotch  favonnte& 
The  nation^  too,  abounding  in  keen  adven- 
turers— poor,  hfurdy,  and  pushing — came  Is 
for  a  share  of  this'feeling ;  and  the  wits 
Slid  satirists  of  the  day  indulged  in  aarcaains 
on  the  greedy  race  who  crossed  the  border 
in  hungry  swarms  to  feed  on  tiie  wealth  of 
of  the  well-fed  Southron.  We  quote  from 
one  of  these  pasquinades : — 

'Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witness  can, 
That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentlemao. 
Thy  blue  bonnet,  when  thou  came  nither. 

Could  scarce  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather;  j 
But  now  it  is  turned  to  a  hat  and  feather ; 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown^the  devil  knows  whither. 

Thy  shooe  on  thy  feet  when  thou  earnest  from 

plough, 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  Scota  cow  ; 
But  now  they  are  turned  to  a  rare  Spanish 

leather. 
And  decked  with  roses  altt^lher. 

Thy  sword  at  thy  [back]  was  a  great  bUck 

blade, 
With  a  great  basket-hilt  of  iron  made : 
But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  bang  by  his  sid^ 
And  hufBngly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 
Bonny  Scot,  we  a|]  witness  can. 
That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman.' 
—(VoL  vi.  191.) 

During  the  yeaA  that  followed  the  union 
of  Uie  crowns,  Scotland  made  considerable 
material  progress,  thangh  still  troubled  by 
occasional  disorder,  llie  Btrife  which  for 
ages  had  made  the  border  a  theatre  of  deM- 
lation  and  rapine  came,  to  a  great  extent,  t» 
an  end,  and  ugne  of  good  husbandry  and 
growing  oomfort  began  to  aj^»ear  in  tliia 
wild  district  The  great  house  of  Hnnthr, 
'  the  cock  of  the  North,'  and  the  t^mr  of 
the  Rdonnation  party,  was  b^anced  by  tin 
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riral  house  of  Areyle,  and  the  bubarons 
Hqthlands  were  rednoed  in  some  d^ree  to 
sabjeetion  to  the  Ctowd.  Tlie  wealth  of 
Seotlaod  increased  apace  ander  the  influence 
of  trade  comparatJTely  free ;  and  the  politi- 
cal coDsequencea  were  important  in  weaken- 
ing the  connection  of  the  country  with 
Fnnce.  At  the  same  time,  the  authority  of 
the  law,  which,  emce  the  death  of  Murray, 
bird  been  feeble,  began  to  be  again  nndi- 
cited.  The  following,  from  a  contemporary 
eye-witness,  will  show  the  progreBS  of  thb 
rerotntion  : — 

'  Tbe  Islanders  oppressed  the  Highlnndmen ' 
the  HtghlandeTB  tjramiized  over  their  Lowland 
ndghbours ;  the  powerful  and  Tiolent  in  the 
country  domineered  over  the  liveB  and  goods  of 
their  weak  neigbboura ;  the  Borderers  biumph- 
ed  in  the  immunitj  of  tbeir  riolences  to  the  ports 
ot  Edinburgh  ;  that  treasonB,  murthers,  burn- 
ings, thefts,  reifs,  heirships,  Docking  of  oxen, 
breaking;  of  mills,  destroying  of  growing  corns, 
Bod  bsrbsntieB  of  all  sorts  were  exercised  in 
■Jl  parts  of  the  countiT — no  place  nor  person 
boJDg  exempt  or  inriouble — Bdinbuigh  being 
the  wdioary  place  of  bntchery,  revenge,  and 
daily  tights.  ....  These  and  all  other 
iboQii  nations,  which,  settled  by  inveterate  cus- 
tom and  impunity,  appeared  to  be  of  desperate 
i«meid,  had  been  so  repressed,  puniahed,  and 
■bdiabed  by  yonr  Majesty's  can^  power,  and 
expenses,  as  no  nation  on  earth  could  now  com- 
pare with  our  pToaperitiea.' — (VoL  vL  268.) 

T^  though  Scotland  was  growing  in 
wealth,  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was 
increaang,  the  nation,  during  the  last  years 
of  this  reign,  abounded  in  discontent  and 
disorder.  The  Scots  seem  to  have  felt 
bitterly  the  tranaferenco  of  their  ancient 
Koyal  Honse  to  an  alien  and  lately  hostile 
coQDtiy ;  and  though  they  had  no  affection 
for  James,  they  resented  the  visible  loss  of 
the  monarchy.  A  High  Commissioner  and 
Council  at  Edinbni^h  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  sovereign;  the  evila  o^aosen' 
t««i«m  began  to  be  felt  in  the  capital  and  the 
ratal  districts;  and  complwitB  were  made 
that  what  had  been  a  kingdom  was  now 
treated  as  a  subject  province.  Dissatisfac- 
tion of  this  kind,  however,  was  small,  com- 
pared to  the  angry  sentiments  engendered 
by  the  long-standing  quarrel  between  James 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Puffed  up  by 
the  oriental  flattery  of  the  oonrtiers  and  pre- 
lates at  Whitehall,  that  sagacious  ruler  form- 
ed the  design  of  revolutionizing  the  Kirk  in 
Scotland,  and  of  restoring  the  mode  of 
Church  government  which  the  Reformation 
had  vjol^tly  overthrown  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  his  work  with  a  timid  arrogance  whioh 
provoked  contempt  and  indignation  alike. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  to  second  a 
pa^s^  which  in  the  next  genemtion  was  to 


culminate  in  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  House 
of  Stnart.  The  pretennons  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  had  di^sted-many  mode- 
rate persons ;  their  despotic  clainia  to  spiritr 
ual  domination  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  national  estates;  a  large  party  among 
the  nobili^  were  ready  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  James;  and  though  the  nadon  was 
fanatically  Protestant,  a  minority  of  it  had 
no  sympathy  with  what  they  thought  was 
eaceraotid  tyranny.  The  result  was  that, 
without  seeming  difBculty,  Episcopacy  was 
again  set  up  in  Scotland  ;  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  boast  complacently  that  fie  had 
built  up  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and 
he  even  aucceeded  in  introduoiTiB  innovations 
into  the  nmple  ritual  which  had  been  estab- 
lished after  the  Beforraation.  James,  how- 
ever, prudently  abstained  from  allying  aria- 
tocratic  selfishness  with  popular  feeling,  and 
did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  on  the  forfeited 
poBSCSsiona  of  the  Church,  long  in  the  owner- 
ship of  lay  famihes ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  tone  of  pompons  dicta- 
tion aaenmed  by  him,  he  avoided  wounding 
powerful  class  interests  when  he  insisted 
upon  the  return  to  'Prelacy.'  Ilia  bishops, 
indeed,  were  very  different  personages  from 
the  mitred  tyrants  who,  a  century  before, 
had  lorded  it  over  thousands  of  vasaala,  and 
bad  exasperated  Scotland  by  their  pride  and 
wickedness.  They  were,  for  the  moat  part, 
needy  and  insignificant  men,  who  thought  a 
great  deal  more  of  '  making  ends  meet,'  and 
of  winning  the  royal  ear  by  adulation,  than 
of  aaaerting  ttoe  claims  of  the  Cliurch,  and 
they  had  httle  in  common  with  the  class  of 
the  Beatons.  Mr.  Bnrton  gives  us  a  moat 
interesting  acconnt  of  their  difficulties  and 
prirationB,  and  of  the  ignoble  means  some  of 
them  took  to  keep  up  their  state.  We  quote 
an  anecdote  to  that  effect : — 

'When  I  was  in  England  hia  Hajea^  did 
pr<nnise  to  me  the  making  of  two  serjeants-at- 
law  and  I  travailed  with  some  to  that  effect, 
with  whom  I  covenanted,  if  they  were  made 
Serjeants  by  my  means  they  should  give  me 
eleven  hundred  pounds  sterling  the  piece,  and 
the  projector  a.hnndred  pounds  of  it  for  his 
pains.  Now  I  have  received  ane  letter,  that 
these  same  men  are  called  to  be  Serjeants,  and 
baa  received  bis  Majesty's  writ  to  that  effect, 
and  desires  me  to  write  to  them  aoent  that  in- 
denting. I  beseech  you  to  know  if  his  Majes- 
^'3  will  is  I  be  paid  by  that  course  or  not' — 
(Voi  vi.  265.) 

.  This  change,  however,  though  it  did  not 
provoke  a  violent  revolution  in  Scotland, 
created  a  large  amount  of  discontent.  The 
Presbyterian  cleivy  declared  that  the  Kirk 
had  been  contaminated  and  profaned ;  they 
kept  up  a  snllen   agitation ;  and  many  of 
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their  congregations  only  awwted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  openly.  Whenever  James 
paid  a  visit  to  his  Scottish  dominions,  vhich 
be  occasionally  did,  his  devout  respect  for 
the  Anglican  ritual,  his  reverence  for  '  my 
Lords,  the  Bishops,'  and  his  assidDous  core 
about  forms  and  veetmeate,  aroused  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  and  before  bis  deaUi  it 
had  become  evident  that  a  great  reUnone 
movement  was  at  band.  Ike  King,  how- 
ever, contJnaed  to  avert  a  pasnonate  explo- 
sion during  hie  life;  be  avoided  aets  of 
high-hiuided  oppression  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  he  expressed  an  nnfavonrable  opinion 
of  the  wrong-beaded  personage  who  in  the 
next  reign  was  to  precipitate  t^e  catastrophe 
and  bring  his  son  to  ruin.  We  quote  James's 
account  of  the  character  of  Laud : — 

'The  plun  truth  is,  that  I  keep  Laud  back 
from  all  places  of  rule  and  authority  because 
I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see 
when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitoh  of  re- 
formation floating  in  bis  own  brain,  which  may 
endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in 
a  good  pass,  God  be  praised.  I  speak  not  at 
random.  He  hath  made  himself  known  to  me 
to  be  such  a  one ;  for  when,  three  years  slnce^ 
I  bad  obtained  of  tbe  Assembly  of  Perth  to 
consent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency 
in  correspondence  with  this  Church  of  England, 
I  gave  them  promise  by  attestation  of  faith 
made,  that  I  would  try  tbeur  obedience  no  f  ur- 
theranebt  ecclesiastic  affairs.  Yet  this  man 
balb  pressed  me  to  incite  them  to  a  nearer 
conjunctiou  with  the  liturgy  and  canons  of 
this  nation.' — (To).  vL  8S9.) 

The  deaUi  of  James,  in  1025,  was  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era  in  Scotland.  Hie 
lung,  thou^  fail  of  arrogant  pretensions, 
was  timid,  feeble,  and  not  without  a  certun 
kind  of  political  ineight ;  and  if  be  had 
irritated  and  alarmed  the  nation,  he  did  not 
venture  to  outrage  its  feelings  or  to  assail 
some  of  its  most  powerful  interests.  His 
successor,  naturally  a  firmer  man,  and  taught 
to  believe  the  odious  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  divine  right,  had  no  scrnplea 
in  overbearing  opposition,  however  stem 
and  national,  to  the  tine  of  policy  he  hod 
marked  out  for  bimself ;  uiA  tbe  conscien- 
tJousnesB  be  nndonbtedly  possessed  with  re- 
epect  to  certain  cardinal  pnnciples,  made  him 
olMtinate  in  carrying  them  out  in  govern- 
ment. Boudes,  be  seems  to  have  really 
thought  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  king 
to  keep  faith  with  ministers  or  snojects,  that 
something  in  bis  offioe  placed  him  outaide 
the  pale  of  ordinary  moral  obligations ;  and 
in  addition,  like  all  the  Btoarts,  be  was 
especially  addicted  to  favourites,  and  to  lend 
an  e^r  to  their  unwise  counsels.  Such  a 
man,  a  bod  ruler  aa  it  were  on  pijnciple, 


escalated  to  predpitate  the  great  revo- 
lution which  in  England  and  Scotland  alike 
had  been  gradually  in  conrae  of  develop- 
ment. As  Mr.  Bnrton  tmly  observes,  the 
t«asing,  fitful,  and  hesitating  attempts  of 
James  to  cross  the  will  of  his  people,  were 
as  nothii^  Xo  the  steady  and  resolute  eSorts 
with  which  Charles  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish tbe  ends  which  from  the  first  be  had 
cleaHy  in  view,  Hie  battle  in  Scotland,  as 
ht  have  been  expected,  commenced  upon 
affairs  of  the  Chnrch;  and  tbe  kin^, 
with  singular  unwisdom,  contrived  to  unite 
against  him  most  of  the  nobility,  tbe  Eirk, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  to  stir  to 
its  depths  tbe  national  sentiment.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Charles  intended  to 
force  tlie  Anglican  ^stem  on  Scotland,  and 
to  introduce  mto  that  kingdom  the  well-«iFi 
dowed  StAte  Church,  the  rich  courtier  pre- 
lates, 'the  midge-madge  of  doctrine,'  and 
the  goigeons  ntnal  which  he  con^dered 
divine  in  England.  His  first  step  was  and»- 
ciously  to  claim  the  resumption  of  the  rev- 
ennes  of  the  old  Chnrch  of  Scothmd,  whi<A 
had  been  forfeited  at  the  Reformation  : — 

L  proclamation  announced  tiie  geneid 
revocabon  by  the  new  king  of  all  grants  by 
tbe.  Drown,  and  all  acquisitions  to  the  prejn- 
dioe  of  the  Crown,  whether  betix^  or  after  his 
father's  Act  of  Annexation  m  1067.  This 
was  virtually  the  proclamation  of  that  contest 
at  which  King  Charles  was  destined  never  to 
see  the  end.  It  proposed  to  sweep  into  the 
royal  treasury  tbe  whole  of  the  vast  eccJeaias- 
tical  estates  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  territorial  potentates  from  the  Roforma- 
tion  downwards,  since  it  went  back  to  things 
done  before  King  James's  annexation.' — (ToL 
vi  8B5,) 

By  this  wicked  and  insensate  meaaare, 
Charles  made  enemies  of  all  tbe-powerfal 
men,  tbe  leaders  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
who  ^4re  in  poesession  of  eccledasticai 
property,  and  he  gave  the  whole  nation  a 

Xificant  example  of  the  iniquities  of  mere 
trary  power.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  exasperating  a  class ;  be  proceeded  to 
touch  to  tbe  very  quick  the  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings  of  tbe  nation.  At  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  be  completely  changed  -the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scoliand,  by  pro- 
claiming bis  ri^t  to  make  canons  for  the 
Kirk ;  and  he  not  only  introduoed  many  oi 
these  ordinanoes,  bnt  he  peremptorily  en- 
joined the  use  of  forms  and  symbols  In  wtff- 
ship  for  many  years  detested  in  Scotiand. 
This  was  done,  too,  with  a  coarse  contraipt 
of  Scottish  sentiment  which  was  especially 
galKng;  the  innovations  being  thrust  npon 
the  countty  by  Engtisb  prelates,  regarded  as 
aliens.     We  qnote  a  epetdmeti  oiseeqes 
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vhicli,  doubtless,  wsre  not  aDfreqaetit  At 
this  jtinctare : — 

'At  ths  back  of  this  iJtar,  covered  with 
tapestiy,  there  iru  uie  rich  tapestrj  wheran 
the  crucifix  ma  curiously  wrought ;  and  as 
those  bishops  who  were  in  service  p^sed  bj 
this  crucifix  they  wore  seen  to  bow  nieir  knee, 
and  heck,  which,  with  their  habit,  w*s  noticed, 
sod  bred  gre«t  fear  of  iubrinfini;  of  Popery. 

The  Archibishop  of  St  Andrew's 

lod  four  bishopB  did  "the  serrice"  "with 
white  rochets  and  white  Hleeres  and  copes  of 

Eld,  havinK  blue  silk  to  their  foot"  Bishop 
udtook  Glaagow,  and  thrust  him  tntn  the 
king  with  these  words,  "Are  you  a  Church- 
man, and  wants  the  coat  of  your  order?"  ' — 
(Vd.  Ti,  8T60 

In  this  Uud  of  foreign  mnoTstion,  I^ud, 
now  made  a  royal  faTonrite,  wm  badly  and 
oauB^cnoualy  eminenL  TIub  meddling  priest, 
wbo  thought  that  he  could  bind  the  faith  of 
two  nations  within  his  formolas,  was  made 
an  overseer  of  the  Scottish  [»«Utes,  and  pre- 
eoited  to  them  with  insolent  ntdeneea  the 
eeeleaiastical  policy  they  were  to  adopt 
There  is  reaaoo  to  believe  they  disliked  him 
hearUly,  while  he  was  execrated  by  the  Pres- 
byterian cle^.  We  quote  a  few  words 
from  one  of  his  dictatorik  letters : — 

'Ton  are  immutably  to  hold  this  rule,  and 
that  by  his  Majesty's  strict  and  niDfet  special 
command — namely,  that  yourself,  or  the  Lord 
Rom,  or  both  of  you  together,  do  privately  ac- 

Suunt  the  Earl  of  Traquair ;  .  .  .  .  and 
le  earl  will  readily  do  all  good  ofBces  for  the 
Church  that  come  within  his  power,  according 
to  all  such  commands  as  he  shall  recMve^  either 
immediately  from  the  king,  or  otherwise  In' 
direction  A  his  Haieety  from  myself.' — (Vol 
TL889.) 

By  thia-poBcy,  Charies  had  contrived  to 
Diiite  the  great  nuus  of  the  nation  against 
bim,  "Hie  descendaota  of  the  lay  lords  of 
the  Reformation,  the  moderate  rten  who 
nvennced  law,  the  still  powerfttt  Presbyte- 
rian de^  and  their  congregations  tbrongb- 
OQt  the  country  were  alarmed,  irritated,  and 
provoked ;  and  signs  of  dUoontent  were 
tnanife«t  even  in  the  Coudi  of  National 
Estates.  The  last  drop  thai  iMiAe  the  cnp 
overflow  was  the  pnblication  of  the  famous 
litnTgr  of  Laud,  which,  itself  odioiu  to  all 
tnie  Protestants,  was  forced  on  the  people 
in  a  manner  certun  to  exasperate  a  high- 
^irited  country.  Mr.  Burton  criticises  at 
KDgth  and  learnedly  this  celebrated  attempt 
OD  the  foith  of  Scotland  :  it  miut  suffice  to 
tav  that  tbe  new  Liturgy  was  in  conflict 
with  all  tbe  forms  of  Scottish  worehip,  do- 
rised,  M  we  have  seen,  from  the  Huguenots, 
vhieh  had  existed  since  the  Beformation. 
'^'Hu  gceoes  that  ensued  are  wall  known,  and 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them.  Tbe 
'rabbKngs'  of  the  angry  mobs  atEdinbnivh, 
Jenny  Geddes  and  her  '  devout  sinters,'  Uie 
terror  that  fell  on  the  appointed  bishops, 
were  merely  symptoms  of  tlie  deep  indigna- 
tion which  had  taken  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland ;  and,  m  a  short  time,  a  gen- 
eral opposition  was  organised  i^wnBt  the 
king  and  his  government  How  ignorant 
Charies  and  his  ministers  in  England  were 
of  the  tempest  they  had  waked,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage : — 

"The  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  curiodty 
either  in  the  court  or  the  country  to  know 
anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  whole  natim  was  solicitous  to 
know  what  passed  weekly  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  and  all  other  parte  of  Europe,  no  man 
ever  enquired  #hat  was  doing  in  Scotland ; 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  of 
one  page  of  any  gazette.'— -(ToL  vL  4dl.) 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  to  the  king  in 
Scotland  had  assumed  a  formidable  ebape, 
and  throughout  the  country  crowds  of  '  sup- 
plicants,' demanding  a  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious measures  which  had  been  passed  during 
the  preceding  years,  had  formed  themselvea 
into  regular  aseemblies,  connected  with  a 
central  convocation,  which  expressed  angrily 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Council  ot  Edinburgh  connived,  to 
say  the  least,  with  this  movement ;  it  cer- 
tainly recognised  the  representative  quality 
of  the  delegates  by  treating  offidally  with 
them ;  and  the  inslitntion  of  the  celebrated 
'  Tables '  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
great  revolution.  Charles,  however,  and  his 
councillors  were  unrelenting;  and  Laud  es- 
pecially distjogaiahed  himself  in  invoking 
fire  and  sword  upon  the  audacious  '  rebels. 
The  '  Tables,'  that  i%  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  acknowledged  as  a  lawfiil  power,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Sovereign,  resolved 
to  make  their  authority  felt ;  and  the  famous 
compact  of  the  'Covenant'  found  the  entire 
sympathy  of  all  classes  witli  them.  The 
Covenant,  in  fact,  was  the  solemn  protest  of 
Scotland  gainst  the  wrong  done  by  the 
king.  The  following,  from  a  contenipomry 
account,  shows  the  deep  enthu«asm  with 
which  it  was  welcomed  : — 

'Gentlemen  and  nohlemen  carried  copies 
about  in  their  portmnnteaus  or  pockets,  requir- 
ing HubscriptionB  thereunta  and  UKing  uieir 
utaiost  eodeavonrs  wHh  their  frienda  in  private 
for  to  subscrib&  It  was  subscribed  publicly 
in  churches,  ministers  exhorting  their  people 
thereunto.  It  was  also  subscribed  and  sworn 
privately.  All  had  power  to  take  the  oath, 
and  were  licensed  and  welcomed  to  come  in; 
and  any  that  pleased  had  power  and  license  for 
to  carry  tbe  Covenant  about  with  him,  and 
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constantlj  reported  that  some  did  draw  their 
own  blood,  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink,  to 
underwrite  their  names,' — (VoL  tL  488.) 

Charles  nowb«»sn  to  act  after  the  fashioQ 
which  was  to  lead  him  at  last  to  rnio  and 
death.  He  had  not  yet  alienated  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  and  timely  concesnon  and 
simple  justice  wonld  certainly  have  allayed 
the  tempest.  Bnt  he  resolved  to  dissima- 
late  with  them,  to  hold  oat  hopes  that  he 
would  comply  with  t^eir  requests,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  prepare  the  means  of  chas- 
tising them  as  audacious  '  rebels.'  He  sent 
Hamilton,  as  a  commissioner,  to  Scotland, 
with  full  power  to  redress  grievances,  with  a 

fromiae  that  a  General  Assembly  and  a  free 
'arliament  should  be  convened;  but  he 
secretly  determined  to  pat  down  opposition 
by  sheer  military  force.  If  Charies  was  not 
what  is  called  a  '  bad  man,'  if  he  was  not  a 
mere  reckless  and  wicked  tyrant,  it  mast  be 
allowed  that  the  detestable  doctrines  of  king- 
craft had  poisoned  his  understanding;  he 
acted  on  system,  as  though  he  were  free 
from  all  obligations  of  good  faith  witii  his 
subjects.  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  the  following 
letter,  written  to  Hamilton  at  this  juncture; 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  extant  specimens  of 
royal  duplicity : — 

'  And  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to  flatter 
them  with  what  hopes  you  please. 

This  t  have  writt^  to  no  other  end  than  to 
show  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  those 
impertinent  imd  damnable  demands,  as  you 

'  rightly  call  them As  the  atfairs 

are  now,  1  do  not  expect  that  you  should  de- 
clare the  adherers  to  the  Corenant  traitors  until. 


(VoL  vL  505.) 

According  to  the  promise  given  by  the 
king,  a  ticneral  Assembly  was  now  held, 
described  fnlly  by  Mr.  Burton.  This  great 
convenrion  met  at  Glasgow ;  and  Episcopacy 
was  condemned  and  set  aside,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  first  BeformatiOn.  Charles  replied 
by  seizing  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  taking  pos- 
BcssioD  of  the  chief  Scottish  fortresses ;  and 
Hamilton  openly  issued  proclamations  de- 
nouncing the  Covenanters  as  audacious  rebels. 
Gin\  war  broke  out  in  16S9  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  irregular  contest  was  raging  in  the 
east  and  south-east,  and  threatening  to  over- 
ran the  kingdom.  At  this  juncture,  Scot- 
land abounded  with  soldiers  trained  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  not  mere  mercenaries  of 
the  Dalgetty  type,  but  men  really  fitted  to 
command ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed  to 


march  to  the  south,  and  to  make  an  armed 
demonstration  agunst  England,  la  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  22,000  men  were  ar- 
rayed under  the  orders  of  Leslie,  and  mak- 
iijg  for  the  English  border — a  force  relatively 
to  the  population  of  Scotland,  of  extraordi- 
nary numerical  amount,  and  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country.  Tha 
composition  of  this  army,  led  by  some  <rf 
the  noblest  men  in  Scotland,  shows  all  claasea, 
high  and  low,  joined  in  the  movemont^»nst 
the  king : — 

'  Our  crouners  (that  is,  colonels)  for  the 
most  part  were  noblemen.  Rothes,  Lindsay, 
Sinclair,  had  among  thwn  two  full  regimenia, 
at  least,  from  Tife.  Balcarras,  a  horse  troop; 
Loudon,  Montgomery,  Erskine,  Boyd,  Fleming, 
Kirkcudbright,  Tester,  Dalbousie,  Gglinton, 
and  others,  ather  witii  whole  or  half  regiments. 
Montrose's  regiment  wss  above  fifteen  hundred 
men.'— (Vol.  sli.  58.) 

The  Scottish  army  having  reached  the 
Border,  the  king  consented  to  the  brief  truce 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick.  Once  more  Charles  made  specious 
promisee  with  a  resolution  to  break  faith: 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  to  be  re- 
spected ;  Episcopacy  was  not  to  be  restored ; 
Presbyteriauism  was  to  be  the  form  of 
Church  government ;  and  the  National  Es- 
tates wei;e  to  sanction  the  reforms  confii-med 
by  a  paternal  and  high-minded  sovereign. . 
llie  Parliament,  however,  was  hardly  as- 
sembled before  it  wasindefinitely  prorogued ; 
and  there  U  ample  eridence  that  Charles  in.' 
tended,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  came,  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  and  take  summary  vengeance. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Scottish  leaders  unques- 
tionably remembered  the  '  Ancient  liCague,' 
and  looked  to  France  and  Richelieu  for  aid  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  approve  their  purpose,  we 
at  least  should  remember  the  great  provoca- 
tion. The  king  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  '  rebels, 
of  the  North ;'  he  felt  assured  that  the  old 
English  jealousy  of  a  political  connection  be- 
tween Scotland  and  ^^nce  would  throw  all 
England  upon  his  side ;  and  he  issued  orders 
for  a  general  armament,  forthe  invasion  and 
even  ttie  ooaqOMt  of  Scotland.  But,  at  this 
crisis,  political  sympathy  got  the  better  of 
past  national  dislikes;  and  England,  as  a 
people,  was  averse  to  aid  the  king  in  crush- 
ing discontent  beyond  the  Tweed.  For  a 
series  of  years  the  government  of  Charles 
had  provoked  indignation  in  England,  only 
less  tiian  that  which  existed  in  Scotland ;  the 
^rranny  of  Strafford  and  the  arrogance  of 
Laud  had  combined  the  Constitutional  and 
Puritan  parties,  and  a  great  revolution  was 
fast  approaching.  The  future  chiefs  of  the 
Long  Pariiament  co-operated  with  the  Scot- 
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tish  malconteDts ;  and  CharleB  found  it  im- 
poniUe  to  collect  &  sufficient  %nay  to  carry 
ont  his  pnrpose.  Mr.  Burton  deecribes  the 
situation  thus : — 

"The  result  is  described  by  one  on  vhom 
heftTy  respoDsibility  Uj — the  Earl  of  North- 
uniberland,  vho  wu  to  command  the  annj  of 
Ae  North :  "  Most  of  the  ways  that  were  ro- 
lled on  for  supplies  of  money  haTS  hitherto 
(•Bed  ns,  and,  for  au^t  I  Icnow,  we  are  likely 
ts  beeome  the  meet  despised  nation  of  Europe. 
To  theregimentE  that  are  now  raising,  we,  for 
want  of  money,  have  bew  able  to  adrance  but 
fourteen  days'  pay — the  rest  must  meet  them 
upon  their  march  towards  Selby,  and  for  both 
the  horte  and  foot  already  in  t^e  North,  we  can, 
for  the  present,  send  them  but  seven  days' 
pay,"  Thoee  who  were  considered  liable  to 
MTve  in  the  army  resisted  the  conscription; 
and  when  embodied,  they  wore  often  so  muti- 
nous as  to  be  more  dangerous  to  their  officers 
than  th^  were  likely  to  be  to  the'enemy.' — 
(Vol  »ii.  99.) 

The  Scottish  army,  as  is  well  known,  en- 
coQQtcred  DO  opporation  on  the  Tweed,  and, 
having  taken  Newcastle,  was  advancing 
eonthwards,  when  its  progress  was  stayed  by 
the  TYeaty  of  Eipon.  Tttie  sword  had  been 
rtrack  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king;  his 
Ekigtish  subjects  had  refused  to  second  his 
efforts  against  their  ancient  enemies ;  and,  in 
Kigiand  and  Scotland  alike,  the  national 
cause  was  about  to  triumph.  Prom  this  time, 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  to  the  court  co- 

T rated  in  the  two  countries ;  and  the  acts 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  Es- 
t^es  were,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  same 
kind,  and  had  objects  almost  similar.  Mr. 
Burton,  however,  correctly  shows  that  Scot- 
land certwnly  has  the  honour  of  having  in- 
angnratcd  this  glorious  resistance ;  but  for 
the  resolution  displayed  by  the  nation,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Strafford's  scheme  of 
'Thorough'  might  have  been  successful  for 
rasDj  yeam,  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  England  might  have  been  suspended  for 
at  least  a  generation.  Mr.  Burton  describes 
at  some  length  the  viut  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
miEsioneis  to  London,  and  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  Long  Fariiament ;  bat  we  have 
no  space  to  dwell  on  a  subject  which,  how- 
ever interesting  and  picturesque,  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  Histori'  of  England, 
h  1640-41,  the  Scottish  Estates  were  con- 
vened in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  IVcaty  of  Ripon,  and  it  became  evident, 
■t  once,  that  the  authority  of  the  king  would 
be  gwept  away  by  a  violent  revolntion.  This 
Ajpembly,  formerly  little  more  than  an  ii 
rtmment  of  the  will  of  the  king,  was  now  ii 
lent  on  putting  an  end  to  the  policy  and  the 
power  of  Charles;  it  was  overflowing  with 
religious  zeal  and  with  national,  if  not  demo- 
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cratic  pasdon ;  and  it  resolved  once  for  all 
that  the  House  of  Staart  should  no  longor 
trifle  with  the  rights  of  Scotsmen.  As  Scot- 
land had  suffered  more  grievously  than  Eng- 
land from  the  tjramiy  of  .the  court,  the 
legislation  of  the  Estates  was  more  violent 
than  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
marked  more  strongly  with  precipitate  haste ; 
on  the  whole,  i%  does  not  contrast  favourably 
with  that  of  the  English  Assembly ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  not  a  few  of  its  measures 
served  as  precedents  .for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  later  stages  of  the  conflict  with 
Charies,  For  instance,  after  destroying  Epis- 
copacy, and  sweeping  away  all  the  mnova- 
tionl  in  Chnrch  and  State  of  the  twen^ 
years  before,  the  Estates  proceeded  practi- 
cally to  abolish  the  prerogatives  <^  the 
Crown  in  Scotland;  and  the  course  they 
took  seems  to  have  su^^ested  the  Nineteen 
Propoutions  of  the  Long  Parliament : — 

'One  of  the  points  which  the  Estates  bad 
determined  to  carry,  was  the  appointment,  by 
themselves,  of  alt  public  otBcers.  The  Se- 
cret Council  and  the  Court  of  Session  were  re- 
cast, the  appointments  being  made  in  two  sepa- 
rate Acts.  In  a  general  Act,  applicable  to 
Qovemment  offices  at  targe,  the  lung's  form  of 
appointment  is  treated  vritb  all  reverence ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  each 
instance  "  vritb  the  advice  and  approbi^tion  "  of 
the  Estates.'— (Vol  vil  140.) 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  after  this,  that 
a  revolution  could  be  avoided.  Charles,  un- 
questionably, resolved  to  draw  the  sword  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  ;  the  Estates, 
backed  by  uie  mass  of  the  nation,  were  as 
determined  to  maintain  their  advantage. 
"When  such  were- the  feelings  on  either  side, 
there  is  little  use  in  examining  with  care  bow 
or  by  whom  the  Civil  War  was  commenced. 
But,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  Five  Members,  so 
in  that  of  the  mysterious  Incident,  the  king 
seems  to  have  acted  with  that  treacherous 
malice  which  so  often  provoked  the  indigoa- 
tJOD  of  his  'subjects ;  and  after  this  event, 
war  was  inevitable.  The  great  Irish  rebel- 
lion of  1641  came  to  add  fuel  to  the  gather- 
ing flame ;  and  Scotland,  tike  England,  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Charles  bad 
connived  at  an  infamous  scheme  of  over- 
throwingthe  colonists  of  Ireland,  and  of  mar- 
shalling a  Papist  Irish  army  to  put  down  the 
Estates  and  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Burton  ex- 
amines at  some  length  the  evidence  against 
the  king  in  this  matter,  and  certainly  is  not 
inclined  to  acquit  him ;  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  he  docs  not 
allude  to  a  most  signiflcant  fact,  that  the 
alleged  commission  to  the  rebellious  Irish 
was  given  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland, 
and  was  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Scotch,  aad  tbat  the  Irish  carefully  avoided 
to  lay  a  hand,  at  first,  on  the  Scottish  oolo- 
nistii,  while  they  massacred  wholesale  their 
English  fellows.  Civil  war  now  broke  outin 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  for  aome  time, 
as  la  well  known,  snccess  inclined  to  the  ude 
of  the  king.  Mr.  Bnrton  describes  the  bril- 
liant campaigns  of  Montrose  in  the  North 
minutely  and  well ;  but  he  shows  correctly 
tlwt  they  were  mere  raids,  of  which  the  im- 
portance has  been  exaggerated;  and  Mon- 
trose was  defeated  withont  difficulty,  when 
encountered  by  a  really  able  soldier.  ITie 
real  struggle  was  in  the  South;  and  Mr, 
Burton,  perhaps,  underrates  the  extraordina- 
ry efforts  of  Cromwell  in  reatoring  theffar- 
liamentaiy  cause,  and  overestimates  the 
weight  which  Leslie  and  the  Scottish  army 
threw  into  the  balance.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, Leslie  and  the  Scota  were  auxiliaries 
of  extreme  importance.  We  qoote  this 
brief  description  of  Marston  Moor,  where 
Leslie  and  Cromwell  commanded  together ; — 

'  Prince  Bupeit  headed  one  of  those  impetu- 
out  attacks  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and 
Bcattered  before  him  the  right  of  the  allied 
snny  under  Fairfax  and  LeviHi.  It  was  one 
of  those  great  blows  that  may  confuse  a  whole 
army;  but  the  other  half  was  in  very  compe- 
tent hands — those  of  Cromwell  and  David 
Leslie.  They  beat  back  their  opponents,  not 
by  a  rush,  but  a  hard,  steady  flght^  and  were 
on  the  enemy's  ground,  when  Supert  returned 
from  a  pursuit  whidi  ho  had  carried  too  far. 
He  found  that  while  he  had  been  away  pursu- 
ing the  defeated  enemy,  events  behindnim  had 
arranged  matters  for  a  second  battle,  in  which 
each  occupied  the  ground  that  esrlier  in  the 
day,  had  belonged  to  tiie  other  side.  The  end 
was  an  entire  victory.'— {Vol.  vii.  180.) 

Meanwhile  the  Solemn  Les^e  and  Cove- 
nant had  attested  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  celebrated  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  had  been  employed 
in  devising  means  for  estabtiBhing  one  faith 
in  both  kingdoms.  Hie  inherent  difference 
between  the  Protestantism  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  fully  devdoped.  The  Scottish 
Fresbyterians,  true  to  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  claimed  that 
the  Kirk  was  of  Divine  institution,  and  en- 
deavoured to  compel  a  universal  adoption  of 
its  ritual  and  forms  of  worship.     These  vain 

?retennonB  were  strennously  opposed  by  the 
'arliaraent,  broad  and  Erastiwi  in  view,  uid 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Puritan  party,  train- 
ed by  tSe  resuha  of  the  persecution  of  years 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. Disputes,  leading  to  memorable 
consequences,  were  the  result  of  these  diver- 
gent views  which  Mr.  Barton  has  folly  set 
forth  :— 


To  the  Scottish  covatanters  the  calbg  of 
this  Assembly,  and  theadoptioa  of  the  Soteii 
Leagub  and  Covenant  as  revised  by  it,  w«t 
rapidly  bringing  on  the  consununation  of  tint 
great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  destined  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  poHty  arts  all  nu- 
kind.  The  gavemmeot  «(  the  Churoh  by  i 
Oeneral  Assembly,  Synod,  Presbytwiea,  ind 
Kirk  Beesions,  was  the  divine  form  of  Churd 
government,  and  all  othov  most'  disserve  be- 
fOT«  iL  .  .  .  .  The  Parliament,  however,  hid 
other  views,  and  skilfully  prepared  for  Uie  an- 
summation.  There  Im'ked  at  that  tima,  b  th 
cUss  of  men  who  made  the  ParliainentaiidtlK 
teflnenttal  cirdea,  a  dtsmclinatiiKi  to  reccoutnia 

any  strong  priesthood The  Brow  ink, 

Independents,  or  CongregationaliBtB,  werai 
large  body  in  England,  and  had  been  groKta^ 
even  in  Scotland,  too  rapidly  for  the  peua  (/ 
the  Covenanting  party.  Their  principle  wh, 
that  there  shoidd  be  no  combined  system  d 
Church  government,  whether  prelatie  or  Pns. 
byteriao,  hut  that  each  Christian  congregslin 
should  be  a  cbuivh  m  itseU.'— (Vc^  viL  SM.) 

The  civil  war  had  gone  on  during  tiM 
long  and  important  discusraens.  The  gaiia 
of  Cromwell  and  the  power  of  his  army  bid 
everywhere  overcome  the  Royalists;  aodtb 
great  Republican  had  become  the  arbiteiof 
the  situation,  and  supreme  in  England  Ii 
these  circumstances  the  auxiliary  force  4 
the  Scots  became  of  little  importance,  uk 
jealouues  had  already  hegaa  to  grow  up  h 
tween  the  soldiers  of  the  two  nations,  i) 
is  well  known,  the  unfortunate  king  repuitd 
to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  the  Scottish  let^ 
era  delivered  him  up  to  Conunissionen  ol 
the  Farhament  for  a  sam  of  money,  ^i 
quote  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  this  trsDstfr 
tlon,  which,  if  not  bo  base  as  has  beeo  d» 


'  Apart  from  any  question  about  tnut,  lad 
thekmg  really  fled  from  enemies  to  findrefop 
with  friends  ?  The  Soots  army  were  Ma  lii 
steadier  enemies  than  the  Elnglish.  It  wsb  Id 
the  future,  no  doubt,  that  in  England  he  m 
to  be  put  to  death ;  but  the  Scots  bad  no  nm 
reason  to  expect  this  of  tfaeEngtisb  dtantol* 
themselves  suspected  of  such  a  design  ;  icdil 
was  not  by  the  party  to  whom  he  was  ialnB- 
ed  or  "sold"  by  the  Scots  that  he  was  f^ 
to  death,  but  by  the  enemies  of  that  par?' 
The  Scots  had  msde  up  Ihur  minds  to  retan 
home  wheu  their  arrears  were  paid.  "P"! 
could  not  keep  the  king  except  by  taking  bin 
with  them  into  SooOand,  and  such  »n  mi 
would  have  implied  at  once  suspicion  and  bs- 
tiUty  towards  uoae  who  had  been  so  hnig  thar 
allies.  The  Scots  showed  in  what  they  tttm- 
wards  attempted  for  him  and  his  sea,  that,  bid 
he  agreed  to  tiieir  terms,  and  consented  to  M 
a  Presbyterian  king  over  a  Presbytctian  fi- 
pie,  they  would  have  fou^t  for  him  instiad 
of  "aelling"  him.'— (Ted.  vii  266.) 
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It  is  nnnecessarj  to  dvaQ  on  the  melan- 
cboly  ecene  of  the  execation  of  Cbutea  L 
la  Ub  case,  es  in  that  of  Mair  Stuart,  soffer- 
ingB  and  a  violent  death  enaored  witb  dig- 
nity, haye  atoned,  in  the  eyes  of  many  per- 
sona, formiBgoreniiDent  and  political  crimeB. 
This  event  was  the  aignal  for  an  open  nip- 
tare  between  the  leaders  of  the  lanons  par- 
ties which,  in  England  and  Scotland  ahke, 
had  accomplished  the  great  revolation  of  the 
time.  The  English  Independents,  akeady 
sopreme  under  Crontwetl  and  his  invincible 
Sfmv,  had  resolved  to  eetahUsh  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  set  up  Poritaoiain  as  the  na- 
tional faith ;  the  Scots  insisted  oa  placing 
ChwlaB  IL  on  the  Aroae  as  a  covenanting 
King,  and  on  Preebyterianlem  as  the  chnrch 
of  these  realms.  A  briefbutdeciuvestra^le 
eoened,  which,  as  might  have  been -expe<Sed, 
ended  io  the  overthrow  of  the  weaker  coan- 
tiy,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
gnat  soldier  who  had  never  yet  met  bis  eqnal 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Bnrton  describes  at  some 
ki^h  the  '  crowning  mercies'  of  Dunbar 
»nd  Worcester,  bnt  we  have  no  space  to  re- 
fer to  the  narrative.  In  the  aettlement  ofthe 
.  reJigionii  a&irs  of  Scotland,  the  breadUi  of 
view  and  even  the  toleration  of  Cr<»nwell 
coDtraet  favoarably  with  the  high-flown  pre- 
tensions and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  who  approved  themselves  the 
Pharisees  of  pedantic  formalism.  His  grand 
.  eiclamation — *  In  the  bowels  of  Christ,  I  be- 
seech you  think  that  yon  may  be  mistaken,' 
.'ebows  tbst  he  recognised  one  of  the  princi- 
ples which  in  matters  of  faith  enjoins  chari- 
ty. We  quote  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the 
cJosiogof  the  General  Assembly : — 

I'Lieutenant-Colonel  Cotterel  beset  the 
Church  with  some  rattes  of  musketeers  and  a 
iroop  of  horse.  HimseU  (after  our  fast,  wherein 
Hr.  DkksOD  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  two  gracious 
stmons)  entered  the  Assembly  Hoase,  and  im- 
laedistdy  sA«r  Hr.  Dixon,  the  moderator,  his 
pnyer,  required  audience,  wherein  he  inquired 
if  we  did  sit  there  by  the  authori^  of  Uie  Par- 
Uunsnt  of  the  comraonwealtfa  of  Endand,  or 
efthecimunander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces, 
or  of  the  English  judges  in  Scotland.  The  mo- 
derator replied,  that  we  were  ao  ecclesiastical 
sjnod,  aspiritual  Court  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
meddled  not  with  any  thing  civil ;  that  our  au- 
thmitj  was  from  Qod,  and  established  by  the 
iiwg  of  the  laud,  yet  standing  unrepealed ;  that 
^  the  Solemn  League  and  Corenant  the  most 
'Of  the  English  army  stood  obliged  to  defend 
«r  General  Assembly.  When  some  speeches 
of  this  kind  had  passed,  the  Ueutenant^lonel 
Md  ns  bis  order  was  to  dissolve  us  ;  where- 
opoi  be  cmimsnded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else 

lieiroulddragusout  of  theroom Thus 

oor  Qeneral  Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  onr  Chnrch  upon  earth,  is  by  your  soldiery 
crushed  and  trod  under  foot,  without  the  least 
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It  is,  however,  hut  just  to  add  that  Crom; 
well  did  not  countenance  this  violence ;  and 
thoup;h  the  General  Assembly  was  closed,  no 
restnction  existed  during  his  regime  on  the 
exercise  ofthe  Presbyterian  form  of  worship. 

The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  onr 
island  were  now 'under  the  rale  of  Cromwell, 
the  Long  Parliament  having  been  swept 
away,  and  the  great  soldier  wholly  supreme. 
Even  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Protector 
must  allow  that  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere, 
his  government  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and,  if  despotic,  was  wise  and  jndicious. 
After  long  conflicts,  the  nation  was  at  rest ; 
and  if  its  patriotic  spirit  was  quelled,  it  eojoy- 
ed  a  large  share  of  real  freedom,  and  grew 
rapidly  in  material  wealth.  Though  the 
Kirk  was  no  longer  established,  all  forms  of 
Protestaoism  were  tolerated  and  favoured; 
and  the  Catholic  nobles  also  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  harshness  of  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate.  In  governing  the  conntir  Cromwell 
gave  proof  of  that  profound  poticy  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  which  marks  him 
out  aa  one  ofthe  greatest  of  statesmen.  All 
restraints  on  commerce  were  removed.  Scot- 
land was  completely  united  to  England ;  the 
fcndal  jurisdiction  of  the  great  nobles  and 
Highland  chiefs  was  summarily  abolished ; 
and  forts,  armed  with  sufficient  garrisons,  kept 
the  half-barbarous  clans  in  subjection.  In  a 
word,  all  the  capital  reforms  which  it  took 
a  century  after  the  Restoration  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  again,  were,  in  a  few  years, 
carried  out  by  Cromwell ;  and  it  ia  but  the  . 
truth  that  his  Scottish  policy  was  a  model 
for  three  generations  of  statesmen.  Under 
his  far-sighted  and  firm  government  the 
country  b^an  to  thrive  apace.  We  quote 
from  a  contomporary  chronicler  this  curious 
account  of  Leith  and  Glasgow  : — 

'The  town  of  Leith  is  of  itself  a  pretty, 
small  town,  and  fortified  about ;  having  a  con- 
venient dry  harbour,  into  which  the  Frith  ebbs 
and  flows  everjtide,  and  a  convenient  quay  on 
the  one  side  thereof,  of  a  good  length,  for  the 
landing  of  goods.  This  place  formerly,  and 
so  at  this  time,  is  indeed  a  store-house,  not 
only  for  her  own  traders,  but  also  for  the  mer- 
chuits  of  the  City  of  Eldinburgh,  this  being 
the  port  thereof.  .  .  .  Gla^ow,  seabed  in 
a  pleasant  and  fruitful  soil,  and  ooneiBting  of 
four  streets,  handsomely  built  in  form  of  a 
cross,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  burghs 
of  Scotland,  as  well  for  the  structure  as  trade 
of  it  The  inhabitanta,  all  but  the  students  of 
the  college  which  is  here,  are  traders  and 
dealers.'— <VoL  viL  818.) 

Our  space  precludes  us  from  dwelling  at 
length  ou  the  history  of  Scotland  alter  the 


deatii  of  Cromwell,  described  fully  by  Mr. 
Burton.  Ah  is  well  known,  a  loyal  reactloii 
set  ID,  in  favour  of  Charles  IL,  and  this  was 

"followed  by  a  period  of  tyranny  in  GhnTch 
and  State  of  extreme  severity.  Not  only 
were  proscriptions  frequent,  and  the  scaffold 
crowded  with  many  Tictims,  but  the  legisla- 
tion of  1641  was  cancelled,  Episcopacy  was 
insolently  restored,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  considerably  increased,  and  Presby- 
terianiam  barely  allowed  to  maintain  a  weak 
and  inglorious  eidstance.  The  era,  indeed, 
of  the  ascendancy  of  Sharp,  and  of  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Claverbonse  and  his  dragoons, 
was  one  of  darkness  and  sorrow  in  Scotland 
— it  far  exceeded  in  its  melancholy  features 
that  of  the  Cavalier  .reaction  in  England ; 
and  the  question  arises  why  a  nation,  which 
had  proved  itself  8o  fiercely  tenacious  of  its 
independence  in  the  preceding  generation, 
submitted  for  years  to  this  cruel  oppression. 
Mr.  Burton  has  hardly  brought  out  suffi- 
ciently the  causes  of  tiis  remarkable  quies- 
ceoce,  which  are  of  deep  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  They  are,  we  think,  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  that,  after  the  exertions 
of  the  great  civil  war,  Scotland  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  exhausted ;  that  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  power  of  the  Crown  was  up- 
held for  the  first  time  by  a  standing  army, 
not  la^e,  but  formidable;  and,  above  ul, 
that  the  Government  avoided  one  capital 
error  of  Charles  I. — it  conciliated  insteaiJ  of 
injuring  the  nobles,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
assail  their  interests  by  threatening  to  re- 
sume the  old  Church  revenues.  Worn  out, 
borne  down,  and  without  leaders,  the  nation 

■  was  fur  ft  time  submissive ;  its  discontent 
exhibited  itself  in  a  few  occasional  risings 
only ;  and  Lauderdale,  Charles  II.,  and  his 
brother  were  allowed  a  season  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  iniquity  and  wrong.  At  last  the 
fierce  awakening  came.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  at  this  conjuncture  the  move- 
ment for  freedom  began  in  England ;  and  if 
Scotland  inaugurated  the  events  which  led 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Iiong  Parliament,  she 
played  a  very  subordinate  port  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1686.  The  passages  of  that  me- 
morable time  are  not  narrated  in  this  work, 
BO  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them.  An 
estimate  of  Mr.  Barton's  history  will  be 
gathered  from  what  we  have  already  writ- 
ten. It  is  deficient  as  a  picturesque  narra- 
tive ;  it  sometimes,  as  may  be  supposed, 
displays  a  too  fervent  national  patriotism; 
but  it  is  singularly  well-informed  and  com- 
plete, and  its  conclusions  on  men  and  events 
ore  usually  carefol,  correct,  and  judicious. 
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'  0  Poesy  divine  1     0  sacced  song ! 
To  thee  bright  fame,  and  length  of  dip 

belong : 
Thou  goddess,  thou  eternity  canst  give, 
And  bid  secure  the  mortal  hero  live.* 

Thus  nugi  Nidiolas  Bowe  in  his  tnosluin 
of  the  poet  Lucan ;  but  can  we  agree  witl 
the  sentimuit  expressed}  It  is  parti; tzM 
and  partiy  false,  for  although  the  po^  pw 
seesea  this  wonderful  power,  he  hinudi 
creates  an  enemy  that  won  gainst  hit  did 
and  his  hero's  immort^ity,  and  this  atm 
is  the  medium  he  uses  to  exprew  In 
thoughts.  Few  men  will  take  the  tioable 
to  le^n  a  language  for  the  special  ptupcie 
of  enjoying  an  anuior's  works,  and  therelon 
for  the  many  it  is  requisite  that  some  <* 
should  he  ready  and  willing  to  reinnudm 
the  old  writer  into  new  society.  The  pod 
Waller  feared  that  the  time  would  com 
when  his  countrymen  would  be  unable  to 
understand  his  writings,  and  be  thoa  a- 
pressed  his  fear — 

'  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'erflows.' 

This  is,  of  course,  an  ertreme  view,  ai 
time  has  proved  it  to  be  a  false  one;b* 
the  writers  of  the  centuries  previous  to 
Waller  are  aheady  in  the  position  tbst  b« 
expected  soon  to  be  in  himseli.  Chaocn  ia 
a  nousebold  name,  but  we  fear  that  fet 
read  his  works,  and  still  fewer  the  worts  oi 
those  who  went  before  him.  This  is  a  stsM 
of  things  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  ei- 
ist ;  hut  that  it  does  exist,  no  one  woold  t« 
rash  enough  to  t^eny.  We  do  not  Uhh 
those  who  neglect  foreign  literatures,  but  v) 
do  blame  those  who  tnm  away  from  tit 
authors  of  their  own  land  because  there  | 
some  littJe  difficulty  in  understanding  theit 
writings. 

It  cannot  be  right  that  the  literature  i^ 
England  for  eight  or  ten  centuries  shonld  ta 
quietly  ignored  by  Englisbmen,  became  it 
is  not  easy  to  read  its  language ;  and,  moi* 
over,  this  difficulty  is  much  eiag^ereted, 
for  although  a  Saxon  book  may,  withoot 
previous  study,  appear  as  if  written  in  * 
foreign  tongue,  yet  the  few  difficulties  of  ii' 
language  w^  in  a  graduated  study  speedilT 
disappear.  The  pedigree  is  complete  thst 
takes  ns  back  from  the  language  of  the  oiiw- 
teentb  to  that  of  the  fifth  century.  Both  in 
langoi^e  and  literature  it  is  emphaUcalij 
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troe  that  tKe  child  is  fallier  of  Uie  man,  uid 
ncfone  csn  thoroughly  appieciata  the  ei^st- 
nen  of  Shakapoare,  WltOD,  and  oin  moaenia, 
who  has  not  contrasted  them  with  Uie 
■utbora  \vho  preceded  tJiem ;  no  oim  can 
risbtly  judge  die  force  of  words  and  phrases, 
vho  has  not  followed  them  up  to  their 
soarcee,  and  eeen  the  meads  of  thought 
tbey  have  flowed  through. 

Not  long  ago  the  early  history,  ko^aage, 
and  bteratore  of  England  wera  Uiooght  to 
be  unworthy  of  study.  Hen  of  niltate 
stsdied  tho  languages  and  literatures  of 
France,  baly,  Spain,  and  Germany,  bat 
utterly  n^lected  the  eu'ly  literatnre  and 
Jai^fBage  of  their  own  countiy,  which  were 
considered  rude  and  unworthy  of  attention. 
We  do  not  ei^ct  to  find  any  among  the 
noedncated  caring  for  the  old  forms  of 
■peeefa,  but  it  is  a  disi^pointinent  to  find 
mea  of  edncatjon,  who  ought  to  be  jostlT 
yifyai  of  tJiie  grandest  literature  in  die  world, 
treotdDg  our  old  writen  with  nealeet.  This 
fe^ng  of  contempt  for  our  eany  literature 
ia  W  no  means  yet  destroyed,  and  therefore 
no  lover  of  the  wotk  done  by  his  ancestors 
(honld  rest  until  it  is  entirely  and  for  ew 
eradicated. 

la  the  old  English  litnatore  there  is  a 
choice  for  all  tastes:  histoiy,  biography, 
theology,  science,  romance,  lynci,  and  meny 
taka,  have  all  come  down  to  ns  from  the 
eariiest  times,  and  in  them  may  be  seen  the 
mdn^  development  of  the  nation's  mind. 
It  should  be  a  cause  of  pride  for  the  fing- 
li^uaan  to  remember  that  die  links  in  the 
chaia  that  connects  the  language  of  Tenny- 
son with  the  language  of  ^re4  are  all  per- 
fect. 

Shall  we,  then,  allow  the  tnwnrea  of  tiie 
put  to  crumble  and  decay!  We  are  now 
liiii^  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intellectual 
feaat  that  centuries  of  our  forefathers  have 
prepared  for  us;  and  shall  we  in  return 
leave  to  oar  children  less  than  we  have  oui- 
lelvee  received  I  Are  we  not  bound  rather 
to  take  ao  rest  until  all  oui  MS,  treaMues 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  deoafy  t  llie 
piinting  preea  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  panse 
m  Us  work  until  every  line  is  set  in  type. 
Nothii^  is  more  likely  to  enconng«  our  de- 
sire to  attempt  thia  great  work  than  for  as 
to  sae  what  has  been  done  of  old.  All  hon- 
our is  due  to  the  unnamed  writer  of  the 
Vbtbob  MS.,*  to  Shirley  and  Thornton,  the 
ooDteu^raiies  of  Chaucer  and  Lyndesay, 
who  recognised  the  value  of  the  treasures 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  copied  MS. 
libraries  that  have  survived  in  safety  to  our 
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"The  valuable  ^rller    Aacliiuleck   MS.    in 
wiUtcn  bj  five  dr  six  haadf, 
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timea.  The  man  who  has  consulted  the 
grand  Vemon  MS.  in  the  Bodleiui  Librai^ 
has  obtained  a  fflhnpse  of  the  olden  tlma, 
with  its  noble  desire  to  benefit  posterity, 
that  he  is  never  likely  to  foi^t 

The  student,  however,  may  natarallv  mUt, 
'Where  can  I  study  theee  works?  f  can't 
read  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or 
London ;  uid  even  if  I  could  I  don't  nndet- 
atand  the  writii^.  I  want  the  books  in 
print,  and  not  only  in  print,  but  in  an  ao- 
cessible  form.'  It  is  this  Question  that  we 
win  attempt  to  answer;  tbu  want  that  we 
will  try  to  show  can  be  satisfied. 

Various  worthy  men  have  at  different 
times  laboured  to  difinae  a  knowledge  of 
our  old  literature,  and  societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  same  purpose.  Uickes,  Jo- 
niuB,  Qaie,  Lye,  the  two  EJstobs,  and  many 
others,  are  editors  whose  works  have  been 
so  widely  circulated  that  we  need  hardly 
dwell  on  them ;  but  the  issues  of  printing 
clubs  are  less  known,  and  we  therefore  pro- 
pose to  anmmariEe  them.  In  1813,  the 
Roibnrghe  Club  was  instituted  in  London, 
to  commemorate  the  grand  sale  of  the  Duke 
of  Kozbnrghe's  library,  imd  although  many 
trifling  matters  were  printed  by  ita  member*. 

Et  ^ongh  its  aid  Eeveral  important  texts 
ve  been  brought  to  li^t  In  1818,  J<^ 
Gower's  'French  Ballads'  and  other  poema 
wtm  printed  ;  in  1819,  Oaxton's  tranalatios 
of  six  bo<^  of  *  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,' 
'Le  Morte  Arthnre,'  and  'Sir  Lancelot  dit 
Lake;'  in  ISflSj  'Havelok  the  Dane;'  in 
1839,  ' William  a»d  the  Werwolf;'  in  1888, 
■The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,'  and  <M 
English  versions  of  the  'Gosta  Romanorum,' 
and  in  later  years  tho  'Alliterative  Bomanet 
of  Alexander,'  the  '  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,'  and 
the  '  History  of  tlie  Holy  GraaL' 

In  1833,  the  Batinatyne  Club  was  started 
at  Edinbur]^  and  in  1897,  it  piinted  the 
'  Falice  of  Honor,'  by  Gawin  Douglas,  and 
in  1839,  a  collection  of  all  the  poems  relat- 
ing to  Sir  Gawayne,  and  Douglas's  translh- 
tion  of  the  '.'^eid  of  Virgil,'  which  itiias 
left  withont  preface,  glossary,  or  notes. 

In  1898,  the  Maitland  Club  was  founded 
in  Gla^^w,  and  it  printed  three  old  ro- 
mances, via. :  '  Clariodui,'  '  Sir  Beves  of 
Hamptouu,'  and  '  Lancelot  du  Lak.' 

The  Abbotef  ord  Cluboommonced  its  career 
in  1 835,  at  Edmburgb,  and  printed  several  ro- 
mance* from  the  Aat^nleck  MS.,  as  'Bon- 
land,'  and  'Veniagu,'  and  'Otuel,'  '  Arthonr 
and  Merlin,'  '  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,'  and 
'  Bembmn,'  and  '  Siie  D^aire.' 

Hie  Spaldiug  Club,  which  was  founded 
in  1839,  at  Aberdeen,  printed  Barbour's 
'Bros' in  1856. 

Although  the  publications  of  dieee  dhiba 
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«n  reiT  pmseworthy,  end  lure  done  mach 
irood,  the  nnmber  of  oopiet  is  so  small,  and 
uieir  comniercial  valne  so  great,  tlist  tbey 
are  plac«d  alinoflt  u  far  bejond  the  TtaA  oi 
theordinar;  litenuTman  as  the  mantucripts 
dianaelTes.  We  beliere  that  all  titie  lovers 
of  their  conatry's  literature  will  echo  tbe 
Tords  of  a  living  editor  quoted  in  the  first 
pToepectns  of  the  Eariy  Ei^fli^  Text  Society. 
'I  aoonid  rejoice  to  see  mv  books  in  the 
hands  of  a.  hondred,  where  tiiey  are  now  on 
the  shelves  of  one.' 

Soon  sAer  the  sdeet  printing  clubs  were 
started,  a  more  popnl&r  moTement  set  in,  with 
the  foundation  in  1884  atDoriuunof  the  ex- 
cellent Snrtees  Society.  Although  its  pub- 
lications are  mostly  of  an  histoncal  or  local 
character,  it  has  issued  several  Ktertry  reUca, 
such  as  '  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
Psalter,'  'I^tin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,'  and '  The  Lindisfame  and  foishwortfa 
Gospels.' 

Four  years  afterwards,  tlie  Camden  Society 
.  was  started  in  London,  and  from  1886  to  the 
present  time  it  has  continned  to  pnbHsh  a 
most  vslnable  collection  of  works.  Its  chief 
object  has  been  to  advance  historical  studies, 
bnt  it  has  isaned  the  'Thornton  Romances,' 
eompri^g  the  early  English  romances  of 
Perceval,  Isumbraa,  Eglamonr,  and  Degra- 
Ttnt;  three  early  En^iah  metrical  Toman- 
ees — viz.,  'The  Antnrs  (or  Adventures)  of 
Arther  at  the  Tamewathelan,  Sir  Amadace, 
the  Avowyoge  of  King  Arther,  Sir  Oawan,  Sir 
Saye,  and  Sir  Bawdewrn  of  Bretan ; '  '  Hie 
Ancren  Riwle,'  a  txeatue  on  the  rules  and 
dnties  of  monastic  life ;  an  '  Apol^y  for 
IiollardDoctrines'attribatedtoWiolifite;  and 
Mr.  Way's  invaluable  editioa  of  the  old 
KigUsb     and    Latin     Dictionary,     entitled 

*  ftoroptorium  Parvulomm.' 

All  students  of  Enghah  litenture  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Percy  Society,  which  was 
{ounded  in  1 840.  Unfortunatdy  H  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  tiiat  it  deserved,  and 
died  a  natural  death  after  some  nnforinnate 
diwen^on  among  its  editors.  Neveitlieleas, 
it  published  in  a  oonvenient  form,  among 
other  works,  'Selections  from  the  Minor 
Poems  of  John  LydgMe ; '  '  The  Owl  And  the 
lii^htingale'  from  a  bet(«r  US.  than  that 
which  the  Boibnrghe  Clnb  had  printed; 
'  Keynard  the  Fox;'  'Poems  <rf  Johu 
Andelay; '  '  Ronutnce  of  Syr  Tryamonre ; ' 

*  Chaucer's  Canterbury  'IUe8^  from  the  oldest 
snd   perhaps  the  best  manuscript  known; 

*  Songs  and  Carols  of  the  fifteenth  century ; ' 
and  William  de  Shoreham's  'Religions' 
Poems.' 

Inl843,th«Cheetham  Society  was  formed 
-at  Manchester,  in  order  to  print  the  historical 
aod  literuy  remains  connected  with  the  pal- 
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atineconntiesof  Idncaster  and  Chester;  aod 
jSIfric  Society  in  London,  for  the  pub- 
lication of   Anglo-Saxon  works,  both  dvil 
and  eccleeiastical. 

The  Caxton  Society  was  started  in  1B4B, 
and  the  Warton  Club  in  1864. 

Th^  late  Canon  Shiriey  at  one  time  pro- 
jected a  Wydiffe  Society,  which  .was  to 
Erint  our  great  reformer's  works,  bnt  instead 
e  induced  the  Oxford  del^ates  to  under- 
take the  task,  and  after  great  labour  he  pnb- 
tished,  in  1660,  his  catalogne  of  Wyclifie'i 
works.  His  lamented  death  has  not  stopped 
the  undertaking,  and  one  volume  of  the  LatiD 
works  has  been  published  at  Oxford,  snd 
three  of  Uie  English  ones  are  nearly  ready 
for  issue. 

In  Janoary,  1867,  the  Master  of  the  Bf& 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  a  proposal  for  the 
publication  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  country  from  the  invasion  of  the  RomsDE 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  which  lias  re- 
sulted in  the  inne  of  the  valuable  serie*  of 
chronicles  and  memorials  of  Oreat  Britain 
Mid  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages.  Haoy 
of  these  works  are  in  lAtin  and  Frenco, 
bnt  aDwng  those  to  bo  mentioned  as  writtoi 
in  English  are  Capgrave's  'Chronicte,'  Pfr 
cock's '  Repressor,'  Cockayne's '  Saxon  Leech- 
dome,'  tiie  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  and 
Wright's  '  Politick  Poems  and  Songs.' 

We  have  now  sconred  Ute  field  aod  shown 
shortly  what  had  been  done  before  the  fbns- 
ation  of  the  Eu-Iy  English  Text  Society, 
lliis  was  but  little,  for  there  was  a  man  of 
onprinted  literature  entirely  unknown  sod 
unregistered,  and  it  was  felt  by  a  few  tovos 
of  eariy  English  that  the  time  had  cone 
when  the  great  work  of  producing  this  litera- 
ture in  cheap  editidns  must  be  grappled 
with. 

Tbo  Philological  Society  commenced  in 
1868  with  the  ocearional  pnotication  of  some 
Old  English  M8S.,  and  issued  'Eariy  Eng- 
Ksh  Poeme  and  Livra of  Stunts,' 1250-14M; 
'  The  Play  of  Ae  Sacrament ; '  *  Liber  Care 
CooBmn,'  a  cookery  book  in  verse ;  Hsai- 
pole's' Pricke of  Conscience;'  and  tiie'On- 
tel  off  Love.'  In  1864,  these  texts  weit 
diacontinnedi  and  a  few  of  the  tnemben  of 
the  Philologiod  Society  '  formed  a  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  collecting  «nb««ip 
tions,  and  printing  therevrith  eariy  &:^i«h 
manuscripts.'  From  this  small  beginningdie 
Bariy  Bngli^  Text  Society  has  grown  to  Ht 
present  donrishing  condition,  with  a  year); 
income  of  over  £900. 

The  publioationB  of  the  Society  are  nattinl- 
Iv  of  a  very  varied  character,  but  they  may  be 
divided  under  four  headii.  There  are  first 
the  Arthoiian  and  other  romances;  aod 
these  form  a  large,  and  probably  the  most 
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fopidar  elMS,  for  they  were  the  light  litem- 
tore  of  oar  oneestoTS,  and  in  them  we  see  as 
in  a  mirror  the  lore  for  war  and  women,  and 
forsctioD  of  all  kinds.  Few  of  these  are  of 
native  growth,  bat  are  traoelations  from  the 

The  second  division  consistB  of  worts  il- 
hutnting  our  dialects  and  Hie  history  of  our 
langn^^  including  a  eeriea  of  early  English 
dictionariea.  Some  of  these  laat  are  of  great 
Tahe  and  interest,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  Committee  propose  to  edit  some 
which  will  fonn  wortny  companionB  to  the 
'  Promptorinm  Parvnlomm'  of  the  Camden 
Society.  A  rare  old  rhyming  dictioDary  has 
■heady  been  ieeaed,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  oat  shortly  the '  CathoKcon  Angltcam ' 
from  Lord  Honson's  MS.  This  is  a  diction- 
■ly  of  a  slightly  later  date  than  the  '  Promp- 
torinmi,'  which  contains  many  new  and  on- 
regiatered  words.  To  this  second  division 
all  the  texts  may  be  said  to  belong  more  or 
less,  because  most  of  the  editors  give  carefnl 
glosBSries  and  introdnetiona  on  the  dialect  of 
thor  authors.  Dr.  Morris's  introdnctions,  es- 
pecially, are  the  only  real  gTammars  of 
early  language,  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student  of  tbe  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  tongne. 

The  tiiird  division  consista  of  Biblical 
translations  uid  religious  treatises ;  and  the 
fourth  of  texts,  sncn  as  'Kere  Plowman,' 
which  do  not  come  nnder  either  of  the  three 
first  headings. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  some  of  tne 
works  issued  by  tbe  Society,  and  we  shall  do 
so  according  to  their  dates,  beginning  with 
the  12th  century. 

The  most  valuable  monuments  of  our  Un- 
gnage  are  chiefly  of  a  theological  ofiaracter, 
and  in  '  Old  Engnsh  HomiUes  '*  Dr.  Horns 
has  given  ns  a  deeply  interesting  collection, 
from  which  a  cnrions  insight  into  the  reli- 
gions views  of  the  time  may  be  obtained. 
Mnch  of  the  religious  teaching  of  these  old 
preachers  was  of  an  evangeUcal  character, 
and  is  bat  little  mired  np  with  the  legends 
of  later  writers.  Ooewrites:  '  We  must  for- 
■ake  the  broad  way  which  leads  to  hell,  and 
chooso  the  narrow  aud  green  way  along  the 
high  clifis  which  leads  to  heaven,  where 
there  ate  no  earthly  luxuries,  hot  where  the 
.  (isbt  of  Ood  ^one  constitutes  the  eternal  life, 
bhss,  and  rest  of  his  saints.'  In  the  homily 
on  the  Lord's-day  the  author  tells  the  curious 
-  lef^ad  of  Si  Paul's  and  St.  Michael's  desoent 
uto  hell,  and  how  they  obtiuned  for  the 
damned  one  day's  rest  in  the  week  unto 
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doomsday.  He  admonishes  sir  to  hoaour 
the  Sunday,  and  fortifies  his  position  thus  :— 
'We  ongnt  to  honour  Sunday  very  ranch, 
and  to  obeerre  it  in  all  purity,  for  it  hatb  in 
it  three  worthy  virtues  which  ye  may  hean 
The  first  virtue  is  that  it  on  earth  gives  rest 
to  all  CMlh-thraHs,  men  and  women,  froin 
their  dirail  works.  'Die  second  virtue  is  in 
heaven,  because  the  angels  rest  themselves 
more  than  on  any  otherday,  Tiie  third  virtue 
is  that  the  wretched  souls  in  bell  have  rest 
from  their  great  torments.'  ' 

In  the '  Story  of  Genesis  and  Eiodns,'*  the 
author  has  versified  the  most  iraportsnt  facts 
contained  in  those  books,  and  has  included 
portions  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  eo 
as  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  wander^ 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  life  of  their 
le«leT  Mosee.  The  poet  (of  whom  nothing 
is  known)  invokes  the  ud  of  the  Deity  it 
tiiese  terms : — 

'  Fader  god  of  slle  Bhinge, 
Atmightin  louerd,  h^est  kinge,  , 

Su  giue  mo  seli  timings, 
To  thsanen  %is  werdcs  biginnlDgo, 
Se,  leuerd  god,  to  wurdinge, 
QueKer  so  hie  rede  or  mnge  I '  t 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate,  in  a  spiiiled 
manner,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Bible  nitr- 
lative.  Lamech's  bigamy  is  thus  leferred 
to:— 

'  Kis  Lamech  was  %e  flrme|  man 
te  bigamie  flrst  bi-gan. 
Blgamie  is  uoldndel  ftinx, 
On  engleia  tale,  twie-winog.'  i 

To  bigamy  is  afterwards  added  murder : — 

'  Twin-wifing  and  twin-manslagt, 
Of  his  soule  bet)  roikel  hag:t| ' 

The  author  thinks  that  Christian  men 
ought  to  be  as  glad  as  birds  are  of  dawn,  to 
hear  tbe  story  of  man's  bliss  and  sorrow. 

'  Sciote  Marherete,'^  is  tie  first  of  a  triad' of 
saints'  lives,  to  be  edited  for  the  Society,  the 
other  two  (St.  Juliane  and  St  Katherinc)  are 
still  to  come.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Cockayne, 
whose  observatJODs  are  always  Worth  a  hear- 
ing, although  they  are  of  a  very  pugnacioitt 
character.     In  'Hali  Meidenha<V**  he  ex- 


"  '  Old  English  RomiliBs  and  HomlletJc  Trea- 
tise of  tbe  ISthand  I3tU  centuries.'  Edited  by 
Ricli&rd  Morris.     First  seriee,  2  parte,  Bvo.  Lon- 


*  The  '  Stoiy  of  OeDcds  and  ExodoB.'  an  Early 
EdkHsIi  Song,  about  ad.  19W;  now  first  edtted 
from  an  unique  MS.  by  Bldiard  Morris.  Uto. 
London:  1860. 

f  Fstlier,  Uod  of  all  things,  Almighty  Lord, 
bighest  kinsr.  give  thou  me  a  propitious  season, 
to  show  this  world's  beginning,  Tliee,  Lord  Oed, 
to  hononr,  whetherao  1  read  or  sing. 

i  First.  g  UDDstorsl.  |  Trouble. 

%-Be1nteMarliarete,'ibe  Maiden  and  Martyr,  in 
Old  Engllali.  Edited  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  fit  A. 
London:  18f>4- 

** '  Uali  Meldenhad.'    An  AUHeTaUve  Homily 
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preMea  great  offeoco  at  tht  opinions  of  hia 
author,  whose  attacks  on  wedlock  ho  takes 
vtTf  much  to  heart  We  find  in  the  side- 
notes  such  eipresMous  as  these—'  highflTing 
notions,'  'this  ranter.'  The  anonfmons  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  is  snppoeed  by  Mr.  Cock- 
ayne to  have  been  a  bishop,  and  the  same  as 
be  who  wrote  the  three  sauts'  lives,  and  the 
'  Anoreo  Riwle.'  Whoever  he  was,  he  writes 
with  considerable  Tisonr,  and  describes  the 
troubles  of  wives  with  great  goodwill  The 
tniuden  is  to  aak  the  qaeeae,  rich  countesses, 
and  saucy  ladies  as  to  their  mode  of  life. 
'  "ftuly,  truly,  if  they  rightly  betUnk  them- 
selves and  acknowl^e  the  troth,  I  shall  have 
thqm  witnesses  that  they  are  Ucklug  honev 
off  thorns.  They  bay  all  the  sweetness  wil£ 
two  proportions  of  bitter.'  A  husband  is 
held  up  before  the  maiden's  eyes  in  these 
unfavourable  colonrs  :  — '  While'  he  is  at 
home,  tby  wide  walls  seem  too  narrow  for 
thee ;  his  looking  on  ttiee  makes  thee  ^hast ; 
his  loathesome  voice  and  his  rude  grumbling 
fill  thee  with  horror.  He  chidcth  and  jaweth 
thee,  and  he  insults  thee  shamefully ;  he 
maketh  mock  at  thee ;  he  beateth  thee  and 
mawleth  thee  as  hit  boaght  thrall  and  patri- 
■noniid  slave.  Thy  bones  ake,  and  thy  flesh 
snnrttith,  thy  heart  within  thee  swelleth  of 
aore  rage,  and  thy  face  externally  bumeth 
with  vexation.''    It  shows  how  much  out- 

r':en  language  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  put 
into  Latin  certain  of  the  passages  which  a 
biah<^  addressed  to  some  young  Duns,  Mr. 
Fumivall  has  nnearthed  from  the  Vemon  MS. 
a  later  essay  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
'Clene  Maydenhood,'  in  which  the  author 
adjares  young  women  to  bind  Christ  in  their 
•  hearts,  because  man's  love  ia  never  constant. 
'  Ilavelok  the  Dane,*  is  one  of  the  best — 
if  not  the  very  best — of  early  romances,  and 
wfl  are  indebted  to  the  Soctfety  for  brinj^og 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reMer. 
It  was  first  edited,  in  1828,  by  Sir  Frederic 
Uadden,  for  the  Roxbarghe  Club,  bat  since 
that  time  it  has  been  almost  unattunable  on 
account  of  its  scarceness  and  consequent  high 
pKce.  The  story,  like  most  of  the  romances, 
IS  a  version  taken  from  an  original,  written 
in  I'rench.  Two  Mnge,  of  England  and 
Denmark,  die,  and  eacn  leaves  hia  cluld  to 
the  cars  of  a  steward,  who  uses  it  badly. 
Grim,  the  founder  of  Grimsby,  saves  the  life 
of  Havelok,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 

of  the  tlilrteeoth  centno'-  Edited  \tj  Oswald 
Cockavne,    London:  18G0, 

•  The  •  Iiay  of  Havelok  the  Dane ; '  oompoeed 
in  tlie  reign  ot  Edward  I.,  sboDt  a.D.  13S0.  For- 
merly edited  bv  Sir  F.  Madden,  and  now  r»«dited 
bv  the  Eev,  Walter  W.  Bkeat.  JEUra  BeHet. 
London:  18a8.J 


mark,  and  comes  with  him  to  England,  iriiere 
the  boy  grows  up  stalwart,  and  becomes  the 
strongest  man  ahve,  poldng  the  stone  twelre 
feet  beyond  his  companions.  Havelok  mar- 
ries Goldborongh,  '  the  fairest  woman  slive,' 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  dead  King  (A 
England.  The  two  go  to  Denmark  and 
drive  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  after 
which  they  return  to  En^nd,  and  conqner 
the  English  usurper.  They  reign  for  riity 
yeais,  and  fifteen  children  are  bom  to  them, 
who  all  become  kings  and  queens.  Have- 
lok's  first  acts,  on  hia  return  to  Englaod, 
were  to  found  a  priory  of  black  monks  in 
Grimsby,  for  the  good  of  his  old  friend 
Grim's  soul,  and  to  marry  Orim'a  dauehtcn 
to  two  of  hia  courtiers.  '  King  Horn,'*  an- 
other romance  of  the  thirteenth  centniy,  i» 
of  English  origin.  Horn,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  a  place  called  Suddene,  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Saracena,  reaches  ^« 
country  of  a  neighbouring  king  with  his  com- 
panions, and  is  loved  by  that  king's  daogli- 
ter.  The  king  finds  out  the  attachment,  and 
banishes  Horn,  who  travels  to  another  king- 
dom, and  conquers  a  formidable  giant  Aft^ 
this,  be  returns  to  Westemesse  and  claims 
bis  lady  love.  Various  troubles  sncceed; 
but,  in  the  end,  Horn  returns  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ancestral  throne  of  Sudden. 

We  now  paea  to  the  fouiteendi-ceDlnry 
texts ;  and  here  we  find  the  most  impoitant 
work  that  the  Society  has  attempted,  whidi 
is  a  three-text  edition  Sunder  the  able  editiH- 
ship  of  Mr.  Skeat)  of  uie  most  valuable  wort 
in  early  English  literature  before  Chaucer, 
viz., '  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.'f  This 
great  'Puritan'  poem  was  very  pcnnilar  for 
many  years,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  M8S.  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  lliese  differ  very 
much,  and  it  spears  that  tlie  author,  William 
Langland,  was  induced  by  the  popiilarity  of 
this  work  to  produce  at  various  times  what 
may  he  called,  tot  want  of  a  better  tem, 
three  editions.  These  are  represented  hy— 
1,  the  Vernon  MS. ;  S,  the  copy  printed  by 
Robert  Crowley,  in  isao  ;  and  S,  that  print- 
ed by  Dr.  'Wbitaker,  in  1818 ;  and  ^  the 
MSS.  at  present  known  can  be  ranged  undra 
Mie  or  other  of  theae  types.  Before  com- 
mencing the  great  work  of  prodncing  ■ 


"  'Kiag  Horn,'  wltb  fragmenta  of '  Florii  and 
BlauncliKHour. '  and  tbe  '  Assamptkni  of  oar 
Uidj-.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  GfoeBsry,  bj  J- 
Ronson  Lnmby.     London  :  18M. 

t  Parallel  Extracts  from  Twenty-nine  MSS.  of 
'  Piers  Plowman.'  with  comments,  and  a  propoil 
for  tlie  Society's  Three-leit  edition  of  this  paem. 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  London,  186*. 
The  •  Viaion  of  WUiiom  concerning  Piere  Pktir- 
mao.'  By  WlUUm  Langland  (A.D.  IB62X  edited 
from  the  Temon  MS.,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat.    London  :  1807. 
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worthy  editioD  of  this  groat  claefflc,  the  So- 
ciety was  anziona  to  have  as  mnch  infoima- 
tion  conceroing  the  MSS.  as  it  could  obtain, 
and  in  18e6  isdued  Parallel  Eitracta  ot 
twenty-niae  HSS^  askiog,  at  the  same  time, 
that  librarians  or  poesessors  of  libraries  wonld 
commmiicate  to  the  Society's  editor  the  dia- 
eofoy  (rf  other  HSS.  not  noticed  in  these 
eitiacta,  as  the  commitl«e  believed  that  many 
Taloable  ones  might  have  remained  unknown. 
In  the  foUowiog  year  Text  A,  from  the  Yer- 
noQ  MS.,  appeared.  This  only  extends  to 
eleven  pMSoe,  or  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
poeni,  as  subsequently  written.  The  author 
IS  very  severe  upon  the  vices  of  his  day,  and 
in  scourging  them  he  gives  us  a  valuable  in- 
light  into  Uie  domestic  life  of  the  time. 

The  poem  ia  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
'Vision  of  Rers  the  Plowman,'  and  the 
'Vision  of  Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best.' 
In  the  first,  the  author  describes  how  he  fell 
ule^  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  saw,  in  a 
dream,  mnch  to  displease  him.  He  worid 
is  represented  by  a  field  fall  of  folk,  among 
whom  are  ploughmen,  spendthrifts,  hermits, 
minslrels,  beggars,  pilgrims,  friars,  a  pardoner 
with  bulls,  law-eerjeanta,  bishops,  and  all 
kinds  of  craftsmen.  Holy  Charch  comes  to 
the  author  as  a  lovely  lady,  and  points  out  to 
him  Falsehood,  Bribery,  Simony,  and  Flat- 
tery. The  Ring  makes  up  his  mind  to  pnn- 
ish  Falsehood,  if  he  can  catch  him ;  but  that 
delinquent  fiees,  and  takes  refuge  with  the 
friars,  who  pity  him  and  take  him  under 
^elr  protection.  The  king  then  ^peals  to 
KeasoD,  but  he  will  not  t^e  pity  on  wrong 
natil  lords  and  ladtes  love  truth,  rioters  are 
holy  clerks,  knights  are  courteous,  and  priests 
pradise  what  they  preach.  The  antlior 
awakes,  bnt  soon  dreams  again.  Conscience 
preat^ea,  and  is  seconded  Dy  lUpentance  in 
his  endeavours  to  convert  the  deadly  sina. 
The  preaching  has  great  oSect,  and  all  set 
out  on  a  pilgnmage  to  find  Truth  ;  but  no 
one  knows  the  way,  and  a  Palmer  who  has 
letonied  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  met 
many  saints,  knows  nothing  of  Truth.  They 
new  meet  Hers  the  Ploughman,  who  directs 
them  to  tbe  way,  and  promises  to  guide 
them  when  he  has  plongfaed  his  half-acre ; 
meantime  he  seta  t£em  to  work.  At  first, 
the  people  wilt  not  work  till  hanger  comes 
ia,  and  tlien  they  agree  to  do  whatever  Piers 
wills.  All  tlie  names  of  persons  introduced 
iato  the  poem  tell  their  own  story,  thus  Piers's 
wife  is  called  Work  whea  time  it,  his  daugh- 
ter, Do  at  you  are  hid,  aod  bis  son,  Obey 
your  Jcinff.  In  the  second  part,  Do^U  is 
to  fear  Ciod,  IMtet  to  anfier,  Doiett  to  be 
lowly  of  heart  All  the  allegory  of  the  poem 
u  very  palpable,  and  at  times  tedious ;  bnt 
the  incidental  allusious  to  the  etate  of  the 
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people  are  of  the  greatest  interest  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  felt  strongly  the  re- 
rsibuity  of  his  position  as  a  preacher,  and 
Mutempt  be  evinces  for  the  small  valne 
of  the  Pope's  pardon,  shows  ns  that  in  tiie 
middle  ages  a  purer  Christianity  was  occa- 
sionally preached  than  we  are  often  aipt  to 
imagine.  Langland  lays  gr^t  stress  on  the 
law  of  love,  and  shows  the  infinite  superiority 
of  a  Ufe  of  righteousness  over  a  ro«r«  trust 
in  indulgences.  Mr.  Skeat  says  of  him  :  '  He 
shows  himself  to  us  a  man  of  simple,  noble, 
and  pure  faith,  ^e  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
adviser  of  the  rich,  with  strong  views  on  the 
duties  of  a  king  toward  his  subjects,  together 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the 
kingly  character,  fearless,  unprejudiced,  and 
ever  witling  to  l>e  tanght.' 

'  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede '  •  is  not 
written  by  the  same  author  as  the  'Virion,' 
but  is  an  imitation  of  it  by  some  one  who 
was  glad  to  avtul  himself  of  the  popularity  of 
that  work.  It  is  thus  analyzed  by  Alexander 
Pope:— 

'  An  ignorant  plain  man,  having  learned  his 
Paternoster  and  Ave  Mary,  wants  to  learn  his 
creed.  He  asks  several  religious  men  of- the 
several  orders  to  teach  it  him.  First,  of  a  friar 
Minor,  who  bids  him  beware  of  the  Carmelites, 
and  assures  him  that  they  can  teach  him  no- 
thing, describing  their  faults,  tc,  but  that  Uie 
friars  Minor  shall  save  him  whether  he  leama 
his  creed  or  not  He  goes  next  to  the  friars 
Preachws,  whose  magnifioent  monastery  he 
describes ;  there  he  meets  a  fat  friar,  who  de- 
claims sKainst  tiiB  Augustines.  He  ia  shocked 
at  his  pnde,  and  ^ocs  to  the  Augustines.  They 
rail  at  the  Minorites.  He  goes  to  the  Carme- 
lites ;  they  abuse  the  Dominicans,  but  promise 
him  salvation  without  the  creed  for  money.  He 
leaves  them  with  iruUgnatioa,  and  finds  as 
honest  poor  Ploieman  in  the  fidd.  and  tells  him 
how  he  was  diaiqtpointed  by  the  four  orders. 
The  ploughman  answers  with  a  long  invective 
agMDSt  them.' 

Mr,  Skeat  has  followed  manuscripts  in  his 
edition  which  had  been  previously  neglected. 
Dr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  WriRht  printed  from 
the  first  edition  of  1SS3,  l)ut  the  British 
Museum  MS.  is  older  than  this,  and  there 
can  be  litUe  doubt  that  both  the  MSS.  and 
the  printed  copy  are  all  copied  from  a  MS. 
now  lost  or  not  forthcoming. 

The  next  work  we  shall  mention  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  French  treatise  on  sins  and  vir- 
tues into  the  homely  English  of  Kent     It  is 


* '  Pierce  the  PloaaUiiua'a  Crede'  (about  13M 
A.D.),  transcribed  and  edited  from  MS.  Trin.  CoIL 
Cam.  R.  S.  IS,  collated  with  MB.Bibl  Keff.  18  B. 
Xfit.  in  the  British  Miueiim,  and  with  the  old 
prlDted  text  of  1553,  by  the  Bev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat    LoadoD :  1867. 
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called  the '  Ayenbite  of  Inw\  t,'*  two  old  and 
expressive  words  whicU  are  how  completely 
\pet  to  ua,  and  superseded  by  remorse  and 
oonsciencc.  The  book  was  written  for  the 
benefit  of  laymen,  In  order  that  fathers  and 
mothers  might  keep  their  consciences  nnde- 
filed.  There  b  a  very  full  account  of  sins, 
and  Uie  morality  preached  is  very  strict,  for 
backgammon  and  chess  are  ploced  amone 
foal  and  forbidden  games.  This  text  had 
been  previonsly  edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
the  Koxburghe  Club,  but  in  a  very  careless 
manuer,  as  is  seen  by  the  author's  original 
preface  and  table  of  contents  being  left  out, 
i>r.  Richard  Morris  has  remedied  these  defl- 
cienciee,  and  has  prefixed  a  most  vatnable 
grammatical  introduction,  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristjcs  of  the  Southern  dialect  daring 
the  early  English  period  (13GO-1340)  are 
pointed  out 

The  late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  collection 
<>f  the  statutes  of  '  English  Gilda,'  f  iu  the 
14th  and  ISth  centuries,  is  one  of  Uie  most 
valuable  works  issued  hy  the  Society,  as  ita 
interest  is  so  wide  as  to  include  both  the 
past  and  the  present  The  study  of  the  so- 
cieliea  of  the  olden  times  gives  us  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  domestic  and  municipal  life 
that  has  been  so  much  neglected  by  histo- 
rians, and  throws  a  stiong  light  upon  the 
present  conditjon  of  the  working  classes  as 
developed  in  the  trades'  unions. 

A  life  and  coherency  has  been  put  into 
the  dead  hones  of  drj  statutes  by  the  valu- 
able essay  on  the  anhject  hy  Dr.  Lujo  Bren- 
tAuo,  which  is  the  first  and  only  '  History  of 
Gilds '  in  English,  wid  comprises  the  Conti- 
nental Gilds  as  well  as  our  own.  Mr.  Toul- 
min  Smith  unfortunately  died  before  the 
work  was  completed,  but  his  daughter,  with 
filial  piety,  has  worked  at  the  complelion  of 
her  father's  design,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
that  forms  a  worthy  monument  to  an  able 
and  good  man. 

The  '  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems 'J 
consist  of  the  'Pearl,'  'Cleanness,'  and  'Pa- 
tience.' The  first  poem  is  an  allegory  of 
great  beauty,  in  which  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  is  enforced.    The  writer  has  lost 
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•  Dan  Uloliel's  '  Ajenbite  of  Inwjt ;  or,  Re. 
morse  of  Conscience.'  in  the  Kentish  dialect. 
1340  A.D.  Edited  by  Richard  Mortis.  London: 
1866. 

I  '  English  Gilds.'  The  original  ordlnsncesof 
more  than  one  hundred  Early  Bngllsli  Oilds, 
from  original  M8S.  of  the  14th  and  ISth  centn- 
ries.  ^Ited,  with  Notes,  by  the  late  Tonlmln 
Bniith ;  with  an  Introdnction  and  GloeMry,  &c., 
by  his  daughter,  Lucy  Toulinin  Smith.  Lon- 
don: 1870, 

%  'Early  Englisli  AlliteTative  Poama,'  in  the 
West  Midland  dialect  of  ths  14th  century. 
Edited  by  lUchud  Morris.    London :  1864 


a  daughter  of  two  yeua  old,  and  he  dreams 
of  gleaming  rocks,  crystal  cli^  and  ailvw 
trees,  and  sees  his  child  in  bliss  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  stream.  The  second  poem  is 
a  collection  of  Biblical  stories  tending  to  en- 
force purity  of  life,  and  the  third  k  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  All  three 
show  the  author  to  have  possessed  moch 
poetic  power. 

'  William  and  the  Werwolf '  •  waa  edited 
by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  in  1833,  for  the 
Roibnrghe  Club,  but  his  edition  had  become 
very  scarce  before  the  Early  Eoglid  Text 
Society  undertook  its  publication  as  the  first 
text  for  their  Extra  Series.  Mr.  Skeat,  who 
has  edited  this  edition,  has  wisely  changetl 
the  name  of  the  English  romance  to  'William 
of  Paleme,  because  it  is  a  Wanriation  of  the 
French  '  Guillanme  de  Paleme,'  and  has  been 
able  to  fill  up  the  missing  parts  of  the  £og- 
Ush  version  irom  the  French  MS.,  portiona  of 
which  were  supplied  to  him  by  M,  Uicbe- 
lant,  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  The 
story  is  as  follows : — William,  the  son  of  tlw 
King  of  Apulia,  is  about  to  be  mardered  by 
his  uncle,  when  he  is  carried  off  by  a  wdf, 
who  is  found  subsequently  to  be  a  werwolf 
or  manwolf,  enchanted  by  his  ste^notlier. 
William  is  adopted  by  a  cowherd,  and  aft«- 
wards  taken  into  his  household  by  the  &i- 
peror  of  Rome,  whose  daughter  f^ls  in  love 
with  the  boy.  To  save  herself  from  being 
married  to  another  prince,  Melior  leaves  the 
palace  with  William,  both  of  them  being  dis- 
gnised  as  bears,  liey  are  taken  aire  of  by 
the  werwoH,  and  afterwards  re-disonise 
themselves  as  a  hart  and  hind.  WUIiaD] 
performs  marvels,  taking  the  werwolfa  step- 
mother a  prisoner,  and  only  releasing  ber  on 
condition  that  the  werwolf  sh^l  be  disen- 
chanted. All  ends  hsfipily,  with  sever^ 
marriages  as  a  climax. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  great 
cycle  of  Ardinrian  romances,  which  have 
lately  been  brought  so  prominently  before 
the  reading  public  by  the  charming  poonis 
of  the  Poet  Laureate.  Most  of  these  ro- 
mances were  intirodnced  to  an  Engliah  public 
in  the  ISth  centniT,  but  some  are  of  ao  ear- 
lier date.  'Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green 
Knight '  I  is  one  of  these  last,  and  $ippeai* 
to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
'Alliterative  Poems'  previously  mentioned. 


*  ■  The'Romance  of  William  of  Palenie '  (other- 
wise known  «s  the  Roaiance  of  William  aitd  the 
WerwoH).  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
London :  1867. 

\  'Sir  OaWKyne  and  the  Green  Knight'  An 
Ailitentive  Bomance-Poem.  About  1330-30 
A.D.  By  the  Author  of  Early  Enfrlish  Allitera- 
tive   Poema      Recited    by    Ridiatd    Uorria. 


London ;  1664. 
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Sir  G&w&yne,  the  matehleaa  and  faultless  son 
of  Loth,  was  oue  of  the  leading  spirits  in  his 
unde's  court,  and  the  present  text  conttuos 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  his 
career.  While  Arthor  is  Kolding  a  CbHst- 
mas  festival  at  Camelot,  a  koight  of  gigaotic 
stature,  cloUicd  etttij<ely  in  green  and  riding 
Ml  a  green  foal,  eaters  the  EalL  He  curies 
an  axe,  sharp  as  a  nuor,  and.  asks  that  sone 
one  Mio<it<l  sinke  him  vith  h,  on  condition 
that  he  ma;  return  the  stroke  at  the  end  of 
a  year.  All  are  ulent  Arthur  accepts  the 
clulleage,  but  Gawayne  beseechee  his  uncle 
to  allow  him  to  nndertake  th«  encounter,  and 
the  king  eontenta.  The  Giieen  Knight  ad- 
justs hinieelf,  and  aftw  GawaTse  has  struck 
off  his  head,  walks  off  with  it  under  his  arm. 
The  company  feel  more  comfortable  after 
his  departure,  but  the  year  soon  comes  to  an 
end,  when  Gawayne  mnst  travel  to  seek  the 
Knight  of  the  Green  ChapeL  After  many 
adventures,  Gawayne  comes  to  the  loveliest 
castle  ever  beheld,  where  he  is  welcomed 
warmly.  The  lord  (who  ia  the  Green  Knight 
in  a  more  ordinsiy  costume  than  that  he  had 
before  adopted)  treats  bim  nobly,  and  tells  him 
that  be  wiU  direct  him  to  the  Green  ChapcL 
The  two  make  a  covenant  between  them  tnat 
the  lord  shall  go  to  the  chase  and  Gawayne 
stay  at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  ^ve 
each  oUier  what  they  have  got  in  the  mean* 
time.  On  the  first  day  the  host«ss  tempts 
Qawsyne,  but  he  is  proof  against  her  charms, 
and  aiM  leaves  bim  with  a  kiss,  which  he 
gives  thiB  host  at  nigbt ;  on  the  second  day 
^e  docs  the  same  and  gives  }um  two  kisaee, 
which  he  gives  to  his  host;  the  third  litne 
Gawayne  is  again  tempted  and  receives 
three  Kisses,  and  a  girdle  of  green  lace  that 
will  preserve  whoever  wears  it  from  wound 
or  death.  At  nigbt  Gawaytie  gives  the 
kiflsea  but  keeps  the  girdle.  On  the  morrow, 
after  mnch  'trouble,  be  finds  the  Green 
Chapel,  from  which  the  Green  Kni^bt  comes 
out,  and  makes  a  feint  to  strike  bim.  Ihe 
Knight  pretends  to  strike  again,  and  the 
third  time  he  brings  blood,  when  he  explaiut 
Us  condnot  to  Gawayne  thus:-— '-Two  blows 
I  aimed  at  thee,  for  twice  thou  kissedst  my 
fair  wife,  bnt  I  struck  thee  not,  because  thou 
restoredeet  them  to  me  accor^ng  to  ^^ee- 
nient.  At  the  third  time  thou  f^edst,  and 
therefore  I  have  pven  thee  that  tap.'  The 
Green  Knight,  wl^  is  Bemlak  de  Hautdesert, 
now  tells  Gawayne  that  his  aunt,  Morgidn  la 
Fay,  lives  at  his  castle,  and  presses  his  friend 
to  retont  with  him,  but  Gawayne  will  not,  as 
he  wishes  to  return  to  Arthur's  oouTt.  Here 
he  is  received  with  joy,  and  all  the  knights 
w«ar  a  green  belt  in  bis  honour.  The  antbor 
tells  all  this,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
relate  in  the  baldest  manner,  with  great 
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spirit  and  vivacity  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  bia 
story  he  gives  lively  accounts  of  boar  and  fox 
bunte,  which  display  a  wonderful  mastery 
over  langu^e.  Another  of  the  promiuent 
knights  of  Ar^nr's  court  was  Lftncelot  of  the 
IaIL*  His  adventures  are  related  in  a  short 
romance  paraphrased  into  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect from  a  ^art  of  the  long  French  '  Lanoa- 
lot.'  The  antbor  is. in  love  and  dares  nat 
tell  it,  bnt  dreams  that  he  should  write  a 
poem  for  bis  lady  love  to  read.  He  does 
nob  know  what  to  write  about  notil  be  thinks 
of  the  romance  of  ■  Luicelot,'  when  be  runs 
over  rmidly  an  enumeration  of  that  knight's 
eariy  deeds  by  way  of  saying  that  he  will 
not  tell  of  them.  He  then  commencee  in 
earnest  with  the  wars  between  Arthur  aad 
Galiot  A  knight  brings  a  message  froM 
King  Galiot,  bidding  Arthur  to  yield  to  him 
or  he  will  invade  bis  land  and  not  return 
until  he  has  conquei«d  and  taken  Queen 
Guinevere  prisoner.  Arthur  returns  the  de- 
fiance, bat  on  asking  Gawayne  who  GaUot  is, 
he  leans  that  tan  kings  obey  him.  At  this 
time  Lancelot  is  impnsoned  by  the  lady  of 
Melyhalt,  and  himeuts  his  fate,  but  as  he 
hears  of  a  battle  between  Arthur  and  Galiot, 
he  obtains  leave  from  the  lady  to  join  Arthur 
on  condition  that  he  retnms  to  his  prison  at 
mghb  l^e  lady  mrovides  him  with  a  red 
couiser,  and  red  shield  uid  spear,  and  he 
goes  to  the  fight,  where  he  perfonns  won- 
ders, and  sees  the  queen,  with  whom  he 
falls  in  love.  He  retnms  to  prison,  where  - 
the  lady  vimta  him,  and  is  smitten  with  love. 
She  goes  to  cooit,  and  retome  after  being 
uimptaonsly  entertained.  She  now  promise! 
to  let  Lancelot  go  on  one  of  three  conditioni 
— ^ther  he  mnst  tdl  whom  be  loves,  or  da- 
dare  his  name,  or  say  if  he  electa  ^ain  to 
3ial  his  former  «q>loits.  He  refuses  ia 
bia  lady's  lunae^  or  his  own,  bnt  declaim 
bis  bust  to  do  more  than  he  has  done  be- 
fore. 

T^  lady  of  Melyhah  aaka  Lancelot  to  re- 
main with  her  till  the  next  battle,  when  she 
will  provide  him  with  black  armour.  Att 
thoi's  forces  are  led  io  the  f^bt  by  Gawayoe, 
who  is  sevwely  wounded.  lAncelot  ioina  in 
the  battle  on  the  third  day,  and  laments 
over  Gawayne,  bat  he  does  not  waste  time 
in  regrets;  for  on  all  the  ladies,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  theque«n,  tending  him  a  message 
he  overthrows  several  knights,  and  does  great 
damage  to  the  enemy.  At  last,  on  Ga- 
wayne's  inetigatioB,  the  qneen  sends  him  a 
message,  the  receipt  of  wMcb  affects  bim  so 
much  that  be  seems  to  grow  a  foot  in  height, . 


*  '  Lancelot  i^  ibe  Laik.'  A  Sootttsh  Metrical 
Bomance.  Aboat  1«0-1500.  Ee-edilcd  bj  the 
Kev,  W.  W.  Skeat.    8vo.    London :  1866. 
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and  nothing  can  wiUutand  him,  aa  he  goes 
isb)  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Bis  foea  leare 
the  place  in  mortal  fear  at  the  eight  of 
him ;  for  whilst  his  thooghta  are  of  his  lady's 
kive  he  achievee  nnheard-of-wonders.  At 
bat  he  is  borne  to  tbe  earth,  and  Oaliot,  who 
has  seen  his  [wwerB,  says  he  shall  not  die  on 
his  account,  and  gives  him  his  horse.  Here 
the  Scottish  romance  closes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  French 
originaL  Oawayne  swoons  when  he  sees 
Xdscelot  with  Galiot ;  but  Hx  latter  is  indac- 
•d  by  Lancelot,  althongb  he  is  conquering, 
to  submit  to  Arthur.  When  all  are  frientU, 
Oaliot  sod  Arthur  go  to  aee  the  wonnded 
Qawayne,  and  then  they  speak  of  LanceloL 
Oawayne  Bays  that  he  would  wish  to  be  « 
woman,  if  Lancelot  would  love  him  all  his 
life.  The  qneen  seems  to  improve  of  the 
aeDtiment,  for  she  admits  that  sAe  can  say  no 
more.  Mow  the  serioos  part  of  the  story 
commences,  for  the  queen,  through  the  in- 
stmmentality  of  Qaliot,  visila  Lancelot,  and 
promises  to  love  him.  She  takes  coansel 
with  the  lady  of  Helyhalt,  and  after  a  gen- 
eral understanding  they  all  part,  with  hopes 
of  soon  meeting  agun. 

Mr.  FnmivaU  hoe  printed  a  short  and  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  life  and  wars  of  Arthur,* 
king  of  men,  which  occnia  in  an  incomplete 
Idtin  'Chronide  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,' 
belonging  to  the  Marqaie  of  Bath.  The  an- 
thor  seems  to  have  got  excited,  uid  found 
dull  Latin  prose  unequal  to  his  feelings,  so 
be  breaks  out  into  English  verse.  There  are 
many  spirited  and  lively  sketches  in  the  Lin- 
coln '  Morte  Arthure,'!  which  was  first  prin- 
ted by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  1847.  It  opens 
with  a  general  statement  of  Arthur's  con- 
quests, and  then  proceeds  with  the  account 
of  the  summons  from  tbe  Emperor  Lncdoa. 
When  Arthur  hears  it,  his  face  is  so  terrible 
that  the  Romans  who  bring  the  letter  quail 
before  him.  The  king  haa  a  magnificent 
feast  prepared,  at  which  hoars'  heads  are 
served  upon  silver,  andpeaoocks  and  plovers 
upon  golden  platee.  There  are  also  sucking 
pigs,  herons  in  sance,  huge  swans,  cranes,  and 
ciinews,  tarts  and  conserves,  hams  and  brawn 
in  slices,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  young  hawks, 
stews,  curries,  and  all  kinds  of  made  dishes. 
So  much  for  the  food ;  and  the  drinks  are  on 


* '  Arthnr  ^  a  sliort  Sketch  of  his  JAte  and  His. 
Xarj,  in  English  Verae,  of  tbe  flnt  half  of  the  ISth 
eentarv.  Edited  br  F.  J.  FurnivBll.  London  : 
18M. 

f 'Morte  Anhnro.'  Edited  from  Robert  Thorn- 
ton's MS.  (about  14M  A.11.),  in  the  Library  of 
Uneoln  Cathednl,  bv  Qeoree  U.  Perrv.  London : 
1865. 


duits,  and  the  rare  sorts  are  served  by  the 
chief  butler  in  goblets  of  gold,  decked  with 
precious  stones,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
drinkera  from  the  deadly  effects  of  poison. 
All  thb  grandeurastonishes  the  Roman  sena- 
tor, who  allows  that  Rome  itself  could  show 
nothing  equal  to  this  luxurious  feast.  Arthur 
sends  a  grand  message  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, in  which  he  threatens  to  throw  down 
the  walls  of  Milan,  ravage  Tuscany,  and  be- 
side Roma.  All  these  big  wonu  seem  to 
have  frightened  the  R<Hnan  senator,  for  be 
prays  to  be  protected  on  his  homeward 
]oamey;  and  Arthur  tells  him  that  if  Us 
coffers  were  crammed  full  of  ulver,  he  would 
be  quite  safe  with  a  passport  from  him. 
Nevertheless^  the  Romans  were  glad  to  get 
away,  and 

'  Of  alle  f  e  glee  undire  Qode  so  glade  ware  )>ef 

As  of  ]ie  Bonnde  of  ]ie  see  and  Saodwyehe 

In  the  great  battle  that  follows,  Lucius's 
army  is  preceded  by  uxty  giants,  bom  of 
fiends  and  witches,  riding  on  tower-bearing 
camels.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Arthur  is  victo- 
rious, and  sends  the  body  of  the  emperor, 
whom  Lancelot  had  killed,  to  Kome,  as  his 
arreais  of  tribute.  Other  battles*  succeed 
this,  till  Arthur  learns  of  tbo  villany  of  his 
bastard  son,  Mordred,  when  be  at  once  sets 
out  for  Britain,  and  ho  might  well  say  with 
Edgar — 

'The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Hake  instruments  to  plague  us.' 

Gawayne,  always  rash,  fights  Mordred  like  a 
madman,  and  b  slain  in  the  deadly  stm^le, 
Thus  dies  the  merriest,  the  kindliest,  and 
the  bravest  of  knights — he  who  was  the 
hardiest  of  band,  the  happiest  in  arms,  and 
the  most  polished  in  halL  Now  all  grows 
dark,  and  the  end  begins  to  close  upon  all 
Arthur  finds  the  dead  body  of  his  ncpbew, 
and  his  great  grief  is  beaut^ully  exhibited  in 
the  following  description  : — 

'  Than  gliftist  ^  gud  kyngc,  and  glapyns  |  in 

hcrU^ 
Oron^  falle  grisetf  with  gretande  tens ; 
Knebs  downe  to  tiie  core,  and  kaught  it  b 

armes, 
Kaa^  upe  his  umbrere,3  and  kjsscs  hjme 


*  One  of  Arthur's  grand  achievements  is  tbe 
capture,  after  a  severe  siege,  of  the  eitj  of  HeO. 
The  Dale  of  Lorraine  is  sent  (o  Dover,  uid  the 
flovemment  of  the  counti;  is  otherwise  pnrridsd 
for  b^  Arthur. 

t  iMkB.  t  Is  frlghteDed. 

§  Visor. 
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His  lippie  like  to  >e  ledf,  uid  hie  lire  *  fa- 

lowede  I 
y»n  the  corownde  kyog  CTTe*  fuUo  lowd^ — 
"  Der«  kosjne  o  kynde,  in  kare  am  I  levedel 
Pfor  nowe  my  wirchipe  es  wodU^   and  my 

were  endide  I 
Herees  }>e  hope  of  my  hele,t  my  h^^ynge  of 

Uy  herte  oud  my  hardyoeB  liale  one  hym 

My  coQcella,  my  comfortha,  Jtat  kapide  myne 

bertel 
Of  all  knyghtea  ^e  kyoge  >at  undir  Oriste 

lifedet 
>oii  was  worthy  to  he  kynge^  thote  1 1>6  co- 

rownebarel 
Vj  wele  and  my  wirchipe  of  alle  >iB  werlde 

Waa  wonnene  thourg^s  Syr  G^Tijae,  kA 

thourghe  his  .witte  one  I 
AIUs,"  saide  Syr  Artbure,  "nowe  ekys  my 

WMvwel 
I  mm  uttirly  undone  in  myne  aweoe  landes  I 
A  dowttouse  derfe  dede,  pon  duellis  to  longel 
Why  dnwes  bou  so  one  dregfae,  tbowdvown- 

nea  myne  herte  I" ' 

Artltur  now,  with  hu  1,800  men,  fights  despe- 
rately against  60,000,  and  is  successful  in 
eonqoenng  ttiem,  and  killing  Mordred ;  but 
what  signtfiea  victory,  when  he  has  got  hie 
death  woand,  hU  wife  haa  deserted  huu,  and 
bia  friends  are  dead  around  him.  The 
great  conqueror  and  pattern  of  all  knightly 
virtQes  dies  a  broken-hearted  man,  aao  the 
grand  old  story  comes  to  an  eod.  The  writer 
really  felt  what  he  was  writing  about,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  history  stirs  onr  tctt 
'  blood.  And  not  in  rigour  alone  is  the  wri- 
ter's power  shown ;  the  lines  in  which  he 
describes  a  bright  morning  in  spring,  and 
others  in  which  he  tells  of  lore,  can  hardly 
be  beaten  by  any  other  early  work. 

*  Merlin  'f  is  one  of  the  longest  of  the  ro- 
mances, and  alUiongh  the  whole  of  the  text 
has  been  issued  in  Uiree  parts,  the  work  a1^ 
awiuta  for  its  completion  Mr.  Wheatley's  in- 
troduction, indcK,  and  glossary.  It  has, 
howeTer,  two  interesting  essays  prefixed — 
one  by  Mr,  D,  W.  Naah,  who  learnedly 
draws  the  distinction  between  Merlin  the  en- 
chanter and  Merlin  the  bard;  and  another 
by  Mr.  J,  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  on  the  Ar- 
thurian localities  which  he  finds  in  Scotland. 
ITie  story  commences  with  the  miracnlous 
birth  of  Merlin,  and  a  description  of  King 
Vortiger's  tower.  The  various  event*  occur 
veryrapidlyatfirst.  Pendr^on and Utcr de- 
feat Yortiger,  and  Pendragoa  becomes  king. 


>  Face.  |. Health. 

}  '  HerliD  ;  or,  the  Early  History  of  King  Ar- 
thnr'  A  pron  Romance  (about  1400-1460  a.d.) 
EiUted  from  the  unique  MS.  In  the  Uulver^y 
UbruT,  Cunbridge,  by  Henry  B.  Wbeatlsy. 
Parts!.— IIL    London:  1865-69. 
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but  soon  after  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  and  Uter 
suooeeda  him,  taking  bia  brother's  name  at 
the  same  time  aa  a  Muname.  Uter  rendra- 
gon  falls  in  love  with  Ygeme,  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  l^tagel,  and  by  the  help  of  Medin 
he  deceives  her  into  reoeiviug  him  aa  her 
hoaband  while  the  duke  is  away.  This  ill- 
used  man  is  killed  in  a  fight,  and  the  long  at 
onc«  marries  Ygeme,  who  soon  after  b^ia 
him  Arthar.  Merlin  is  now  very  busy,  and 
by  his  help  tbe  child  is  carried  away.  When 
Uter  PendragOQ  dies.  Merlin  points  Arthur 
oat  as  the  heir.  He  is  made  king,  but  the 
barons  revolt  against  him,  and  now  a  long 
series  of  battles  commence,  which  are 
graphically  deacribed  by  tbe  old  author. 
Gawein  and  the  other  nephews  of  Arthur 
come  to  him  to  be  knighted,  and  through 
their  instnunent^ty  the  rebel  kings  are 
gradually  reconciled  to  their  chief,  to  whom 
they  do  homage. 

Merlin  is  enchanted  by  Nimiane,  in  a  haw- 
thoin  buih,  in  the  forest  of  Brochelond,  and 
Arthar  is  heavy  at  heart  on  account  of  the 
long  abaence  of  hia  adviser.  Oawein  uid 
his  fellows  go  to  seek  for  Merlin,  and  with  the 
account  of  their  adventures  the  book  is 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  '  Romance  of  the  Chevelere  Asaigne'* 
is  a  translation  of  the  French  poem,  '  Cheva- 
lier an  Signe,'  and  was  formerly  edited  for 
the  Roibui^he  Clnb  by  Mr.  Utterson.  The 
present  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Hucka  Gibba, 
^ves  in  his  preface  a  description  of  a  curious 
ivory  casket  of  14th  century  workmanahip, 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  which  fl- 
luatrates  the  story. 

King  Otyena  and  hia  qneen  Beatrice  have 
no  child  to  succeed  them,  and  when  one  day 
they  see  a  woman  with  twins,  the  queen  is 
unkind  enough  to  revile  her.  As  a  ponisb- 
ment,  she  herself  aoon  afterwards  bears  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  each  with  a  silver 
chun  about  ita  neck.  The  king's  mother, 
Matabryne,  gets  a  man  to  drown  the  children, 
which  ahe  leplaoea  by  seven  whelps,  and  then 
bids  the  king  to  bum  his  wife.  Marcus,  the 
man  employed  to  take  away  the  children, 
leaves  them  in  a  wood,  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket,  a  hind  then  nckles  them,  and  a  her> 
mit  takes  them  home.  The  forester  sees 
them,  and  telk  Matabryne,-who  has  the  eyes 
of  Marcos  pat  oat,  and  employs  Ualkediras  to 
kill  the  childreti,  and  take  away  their  chains. 
Hie  man  only  finds  aii,  as  one  is  with  the 
hermit ;  bat  ne  smites  the  chains  from  off 
these,  and  the  ohildren  are  turned  into  swans. 
The  qneen  gives  the  chaina  to  a  goldsmith  to 
make  into  a  cup,  bat  one  chain  increaaes  so 
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that  half  of  it  do«  for  a  cap,  and  the  work- 
man keeps  the  other  five.  The  poor  queen  u 
to  be  banit  for  ber  crime  of  bringing  forth 
seven  whelp8,'and  a  da,y  is  filed  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  ;  bnt  in  the  meantime,  an  aogd  contes 
to  the  hermit,  and  tells  him  &t  whole  trath, 
commanding  him  at  tbe  same  time  to  take 
the  child  he  has  with  him  to  court,  and  bare 
him  chrieteijed  Enjas.  The  angel  coonsele 
the  child,  who  is  twelve  years  ol<^  to  say  that* 
he  will  fight  for  the  qaeen.  There  is  then  a 
great  combat,  in  which  right  is  vietorions. 

'  Alle  >B  belles  of  ^«  dose  rongen  at  one^ 
Witheoute  nj  mannes  hdpe  while  ]•«  ff gate 

Gnvas  cnts  off  the  head  of  Malkedras,  and 
the  old  queen  is  burnt  instead  of  the  young 
one,  who  is  unbound.  The. goldsmith  comes 
forward  with  the  fire  cluuns,  which  being 
^ven  to  the  swans,  bring  them  back  to  their 

E roper  form.  The  unfortunate  uxth  one, 
owever,  ia  obliged  to  remain  a  swan  because 
ite  cluun  is  iireTocably  gone. 

The  '  Book  of  the  Eni^ht  of  La  Tour  Lan- 
dry'* is  a  Tery  entertainmg  work,  as  it  gives 
US  a  ^ood  insight  into  the  condition  of  wo- 
man in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  at  all  satisfactory.  The  wor- 
thy knight  set  about  instj^ctjng  his  three 
daughters  on  their  Tarious  duties,  and  all  his 
directionB  are  enforced  by  some  tala'f rom  the 
Bible  or  monkish  Iwends.  Ue  employed 
two  clerks  and  two  pnests  to  look  np  exam- 
ples and  anecdotes  for  him,  and  a  curious 
medley  is  the  result  of  their  labours.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  creduloas  man,  and  a 
good  friend  to  the  priests,  for  he  never  fails 
to  nphold  their  viewa,  H«  tells  us  that  the 
Virgin  saved  the  life  of  an  evil  woman  when 
she  fell  into  a  well,  becauae  she  fasted  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  kept  heiaelf  from 
un  on  those  days;  but  a  good  woman  was 
lost  because  she  did  not  confess  one  sip.  He 
is  very  severe  upon  the  dreaBiness  of  the  wo- 
men, and  says  that  young  ladies  now  often 
take  BO  long  to  adoni  themselves  that  they 
are  too  late  for  service.  Some  ladies  who 
wa^ed  their  hair  in  wine  and  other  things, 
to  change  its  coloor,  could  not  get  into  vte 
oLarcb  of  our  Lady  until  they  had  cut  off 
their  hair.  Besides  waste  of  valuable  tjmc, 
much  money  was  throvra  away  by  tbiem  la- 
diee,  and  the  knight  laments  that  one  wo- 
man's dress  would  have  cloUied  many  poot 
The  worthy  man  wrote  a  book  f<»  the  bene- 
fit of  hia  sons,  on  the  same  plan  as  this  one 
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"  'The  Bo(A  of  the  Enlght  of  Ia  Tonr  Laodir.' 
Compiled  for  the  instinction  of  hia  daoffliters. 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  id  the 
relgu  of  Henrr  Tl.,  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright    London :  1868. 


for  his  daughters;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  lost 

'  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife '  •  is  really, 
as  it  u  here  styled,  '  a  merry  tale.'  A  wright 
or  carpenter  marries  a  fair  maiden,  whsse  mo- 
ther can  only  give,  as  her  portion,  a  garland 
of  roses,  that  will  keep  its  colour  while  she  is 
true  to  her  husband,  but  will  change  if  she  is 
futhlesa.  The  man  makes  a  room  in  his 
honse,  with  a  trap-door,  out  of  which  escape 
is  impossible,  and  then  goes  to  build  a  hall  for 
a  certein  lord.  This  lord  asks  the  wright 
abont  bis  gariand,  and  Uiinks  he  will  go  to  tiy 
its  efBcacy.  He  gives  the  wife  forty  marks, 
and  she  tells  him  to  go  to  the  secret  chamber, 
where  he  drops  through  the  trap-door.  He 
threatens,  but  his  pasMon  is  of  no  avail ;  and 
when  he  is  hungry,  the  woman  will  eivehlm 
nothing  to  eat  until  he  has  earned  his  dinner 
by  work.  The  steward  follows  the  lord,  and 
gives  the  woman  twenty  marks,  when  he  also 
u  sent  UMtaiisy  and  tumbles  through  the  tnp- 
door.  This  man  won't  work  nutO  he  is  very 
hungry.  Next  comes  the  proctor,  who  also 
pves  the  woman  twentv  marks,  and  likewise 
tumbles  Uirough  the  hole  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception. He  very  much  objects  to  work,  and 
stends  out  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others ; 
but  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  give  in  too,  and 
spin  for  bis  meal.  At  last  the  wright  comes 
home,  and  wonders  at  the  noise.  When  he 
finds  out  the  cause,  he  asks  his  wife  to  let  the 
lord  out,  but  she  will  not  until  his  lady  ia 
sent  for.  At  last  all  three  are  set  free,  and 
the  garland  remains  as  fresh  as  ever. 

'  Here  endyth  the  wry^tes  prooesse  trewe, 
Wyth  bys  garlood  foyre  of  hewe, 

That  neuer  djd  fade  the  ooloure. 
It  was  made  by  the  avyse 
Of  hvB  wywes  modar,  wytty  and  nyse^ 

Of  flowrys  most  of  honoure, 
Of  roses  whyte  ^at  wyllo  nott  fade, 
Whych  floure  alio  ynglond  doth  glade, 

Wyth  trewloues  niedelyed  in  ayght ; 
Unto  the  wtaTch  flours  I  wys. 
The  toue  of  God  and  of  the  comenys. 

Subdued  bene  of  ryght' 

This  story  is  a  reproducdon  and  improve- 
ment of  one  of  the  'Oeata  Romanomm,'  in 
which  the  carpenter  gets  with  his  wifeashiit 
that  will  never  want  washing  as  long  as  she 
is  fiuthfnl  to  him.  In  the  original  story  the 
three  lovers  are  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and 
not  made  to  work,  as  in  Adam  de  Cobsam's 
poem. 

Hr.  Fumivall  seems  to  have  a  special  gift 
for  hunting  interesting  tales  and  brining 
thrai  to  earth.    His  'Political,  Befigioua, 


•'The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife.'  AmerrTta3«L 
B7  Adam  of  Cobsam.  Aboat  1463.  Edited  by  F. 
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and  Love  Poems '  *  are  a  mboellanj  of  good 
tbioes  of  Tarious  dates;  but  the  'Babees 
Book'!  is  aptsrfecttreasnre'houseof  enriosi- 
ties,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  manners  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  contuns  a  'lytyl 
reporte'  of  how  young  people  ^ould  he- 
have  ;  '  how  the  good  wijf  taozte  hir  donz- 
tir;' 'how  the  wise  man  tanzt  bis  son;'  the 
'Boole  of  Nuitare,  or  schoole  of  good  m&ners 
for  men,  serranto,  and  childcen,'  by  Hiu;]t 
Rhodes;  the  'Boke  of  NuTtnre,  by  Jobn 
BuBsell;'  the  'Boke  of  Eerninee;'  the 
'Booke  of  Demeanor,  and  tJie  idlowaace 
and  disallowance  of  ceitaine  misdemeanors 
in  companie,  by  Richard  West;'  tbe  'Boke 
of  Cortasye ;'  the  '  Schoole  of  Yertne,  by  F. 
8eBger,'-and  Tarioua  other  pieces  on  the  cos- 
totns  of  the  times.  The  aiUbors  of  these 
pieces  give  very  good  rules  for  behavionr, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  approi»iate  in  a 
book  of  etiquette  of  tbe  preset  day ;  but 
others  diacovei  a  state  of  society  now  hap- 
pily paaeed  away.  The  subjects,  treated  of 
rise  from  tbe  rmea  laid  dona  for  boys,  which 
if  they  follow, 

'  Thaa  men  wytle  say  ihenfter 
That  a  gentylleman  was  here,' 

up  to  die  difficulties  that  beset  cbamberlaisB, 
tubers,  and  maiebaU,  in  ordering  the  prece- 
dence of  the  great  men  entertained  by  their 
lords. 

Mr.  Fuinirall  has  prefixed  to  hia  book  a 
valuable  introdncticHi  on  the  snbjeot  of  Edu- 
cation in  Early  England. 

'The  Booke  of  Qointe  Essence '|  is  a 
short  text  with  a  long  title,  on  a  revelation 
deUrered  to  Hermes,  the  prophet  sod  Mag 
of  Egypt.  It  is  here  sud  that  Ood's  great- 
est secret  for  man's  need  is  how  to  restore 
old  feeble  men  to  the  stcengtb  of  youth.  A 
valnut-abelt  full  of  Qie  wonderful  liquid  is 
sufficient  to  turn  an  old  man  young  again,  to 
cure  one  given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  to 
make  a  coward  bold  and  strong.  Beadee 
all  these  advantages,  it  baa  the  further  one 
of  driving  away  tie  devil  As  the  price  of 
Ae  book  that  contains  theee  wondufnl  se- 
crete is  <Hdy  one  shilllDg,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Society  bad  sold 
a  very  large  nnmber  of  copies. 

We  now  pass  to  some  of  the  purely  re- 
gions texts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
mencing   with    the    hermit    of    I^unpole. 


•  'Political,  Religions,  and  Love  Poems.' 
Edited  by  F.  3.  rnrolvall.    I^ondon  ;  18(6. 

t  "The  Baboea  Book.  &e.  Manners  and  Heals 
in  Olden  Time.'  Edited  by  F.  J.  FomivaJL 
London:  1868. 

}  'Tb«  Book  of  Qninte  Essence,  or  the  Fiflli 
Being: ;  that  is  to  sav,  Man's  Heaven.'  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Fnntivall.    London :  ISSfl. 
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Richard  Rolle,  author  of  the  '  Prick  of  Con- 
sdence,'  wm  formerly  held  in  great  estima- 
tion as  a  prolific  writer,  and  his  '  English 
Prose  Treatises'*  are  a  real  addition  to  our 
literature^  Tbe  bermit  was  not  &  priest,  but 
a  rect^uieed,  aUbongh  an  irr^pdar  sort  of 
preacher.  One  Jobn  de  Dalton  gave  him  a 
hermit's  clothing  and  a  cell,  ana  provided 
for  his  mmtenance.  His  gaze  was  ever  up- 
wards, and  be  was  so  absorbed  in  his  work 
that  his  friends  cotild  take  ofi"  his  tattered 
coat  and  put  it  on  again  when  mended  with- 
out his  knowledge.  He  was  an  ascetic  him- 
self, but  saw  that  some  men  must  lead  an 
active  life  or  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end;  and  although  much  of  hie  teaching  is 
gloomy,  it  is  generally  Scriptural.  Hampole 
died  of  the  Black  Death,  in  the  year  1349, 
and  bis  sbriue  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
pilgrims,  who  believed  that  he  performed 
miracles  of  healing  aftfic  his  death.  Mr. 
Perry  has  discovered  a  very  great  curiouty 
in  B  Latin  office,  prepared  for  the  time  when 
the  hermit  shoidd  be  sunted.  "Whether  this 
time  did  arrive,  or  whether  the  office  was 
actually  used,  doee  not  ^pear. 

The  'Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Veise't  contain  Dan  Jon  Gaytryge's  Ber> 
moB,  'the  whilke  teches  how  serine  ee  to 
be  made,  and  whareof  and  in  Bcrifte  bow 
many  things  solde  be  conuderide  '  (this  has 
also  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Wiclif) ;  the 
'Minor  of  Bl  Ednumd,'  which  contains 
some  good  precepts,  although  gloomy  and 
ascetic ;  the  ^  Abt^y  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and 
a  few  hymns  and  poems.  The  'Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  is  founded  in  the  con- 
science, and  the  maidens  that  cleanse  the 
place  are  righteousnesa  and  purity.  The 
abbey  is  buiS  on  the  river  of  tears,  meekness 
and  poverty  prepare  the  ground,  tbe  walls 
are  raised  by  obedience  and  mercy,  the  love 
of  God  and  right  fwth  are  tbe  cement 
Patience  and  faith  AaH  raise  tbe  pillars, 
shrift  make  the  chapter-house,  preaching  tbe 
hall,  prayer  the  chapel,  contemplation  tbe 
donnitory,  sadness  the  infirmary,  devotion 
tbe  cellar,  and  meditation  the  store-houae. 
llie  Holy  Ghost  is  the  warden  and  visitor, 
charity  tbe  lady  abbeas,  wisdom  the  prioress, 
meekness  the  anb^OFess,  discretion  tiie 
treasure,  orison  the  chsnittreBs,  jubilation 
the  helper  of  the  ebaantress,  devotion  the 
cellaress,  penance  the  cook,  temperance  the 
waiter,  soberness  the  reader,  pity  the  an- 


■  '  Eoglish  Prose  Treatises  of  BichKrd  Bolle 
de  Hampole.'  Edited  bom  Robert  Tbomtou's 
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swerer,  mercy  tlie  almoner,  dread  the  por- 
teress,  honesty  the  mistresB  of  the  noviees, 
courtesy  and  fflmplicity  the  receivers  of  the 
guests,  and  reason  the  pMTeyor.  Bat  with 
all  these  excellent  virtaes  abont,  four  ertl 
damsels  are  introdnced  into  the  abbev.  and 
they  are  envy,  pride,  gmmbling,  and  evil- 
thiuking,  who.  do  mnch  mischief;  but  in 
answer  to  pnyer  the  Tieitor  eipela  the  evil 
damselB. 

John  Myrc,  a  canon  of  IJIIeshall,  in 
Shropshire,  knowing  how  ignorant  many 
priestB  were,  compiled  his  'Instructions  for 
Parish  Priests,'*  for  the  purpose  of  '  coach- 
ing' them  in  their  duties.  He  instmcta 
them  as  to  the  qnestdons  they  abonld  aakthe 
penitent  in  confesuon,  and  gives  forms  of 
absolution.  He  says  that  bad  Latin  does 
not  spoil  the  Sacrament,  if  the  first  syllable 
of  each  word  be  ri^t  The  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  confine  himself  to  priests,  bat 
adjures  the  laity  to  be  reverent  m  their  be- 
haviour at  church;  and  not  to  jest  or  loU 
against  pillars  and  walls.  This  treatise  af- 
fords, as  may  be  supposed  from  its  subject, 
very  valuable  iltastratiooe  for  the  life  of  its 

We  have  left  to  the  last,  one  of  the  texts 
that  we  like  best,  and  that  is,  the  '  Hymns 
to  the  Virgin  and  Christ 'f  "Biese  poems 
are  foil  of  a  pure  devotional  feeling,  and 
many  of  them  exhibit  their  authors  as  true 

Eoets.  'The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man's 
ife ;  or.  Bids  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  for 
the  Soul  of  Man,'  is  a  striking  and  vigorous 
poem ;  but  there  is  a  tender  philosophy 
breathing  throughout  'Revertere  (in  Sag- 
lish  tunge,  tume  ^hen !)  which  is  vety 
channing : — 

■  In  a  noon  tijd  of  a  Bom«r8  day, 

])e  eunne  schoon  ftil  mytie  >»t  tide, 
I  took  myu  bank  al  for  to  play, 

Mi  epayiiel  rHmyng  hi  my  side. 
A  feiaaunt  hen  aoane  gaa  y  ae, 

Myn  hound  put  up  ful  fair  to  flighty 
I  sente  my  faukun,  y  leet  him  flee : 

It  was  to  me  a  deinteouae  sight 

'  Hy  faukun  flieh  ftste  to  his  pray, 

I  ran  ^  win  a  ful  i^ad  chiere, 
I  BpuruMi  ful  WMMM  cm  my  way. 

Mi  leg  was  heat  all  with  a  brere. 
^is  brera  forso^e  dide  me  grijf. 

And  sooua  it  made  me  to  tume  aghe, 
For  he  bare  written  in  every  leef, 

))is  word  in  la^n,  revertwe. 


'  *''lDstraetioDa  tat  Parish  Priests.'  Bj  John 
Uyrc.  Edited  ftom  Cotton  MS.,  OUndiuii  A IL 
Bj  Edward  Peacock.    London  :  1868. 

f  '  Hf  mDB  to-  the  Tlrgiu  and  Christ,  the  Par- 
liament of  Devils,  and  other  Beli^ooa  Poems.* 
Edited  hj  F.  3.  Famivall.    Loadoo :  1867. 


'  I  knelid  and  pullid  )>e  brere  me  fro, 

And  redde  ^is  -marA  ful  hendeli ; 
Myn  hwte  ftl  doun  unto  my  too, 

)>at  was  woont  wtten  ful  lildnglv. 
I  teete  mjn  hauke  and  feysauot  nre. 

Mi  spaynel  SI  doun  to  my  knee, 
^anne  took  y  me  w!(i  sighjage  sare 

^is  new  lessoun,  revertere 
'  Revertere  ia  as  myche  to  say 

In  engliach  tunge  as,  tume  a  ;  en: 
Tume  s^on,  man,  y  Veo  pray. 

And  ^mke  hertili  what  pou  hast  ben; 
Of  ^i  hvynge  be-^inke  \ea  rijfe, 

In  <q»en  and  in  privite. 
^at  ^ou  may  cMue  to  everiastiiwe  lijf, 

Take  to  \\  mynde,  revertere. 
Besides  the  texts  we  have  notksed,  tb^e 
are  many  of  a  later  date  tboa  the  fifteenth 
century ;  bat  we  cannot  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  names  of  Ladder's '  Poems,'  Home's 
'  Orthographie  of  the  BritanTongue,'  ITiynne'e 
'Animadversions  oi  Chancer,'  -Lyndeeay't 
'  Worka,'  '  The  Romanoe  of  Partenay  or 
Lusignen,'  -  Levins's  '  Manipnlus  Vocaba- 
lomm,'  Awdetey's  '  EVatemitye  of  Vaca- 
bondee,'  Ac,  Ac. 

The  list  of  hooka  to  be  printed  in  the  fu- 
ture is  a  very  tempting  one,  and  we  notice 
many  works  of  great  interest,  which  we 
trust  the  Society  will  have  money  enon^  at 
its  disposal  to  dlow  it  to  issue.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  a  large  acceesion  of  memben, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  income  has 
not  increased  as  it  ought  to  have  done  dar- 
ing the  last  year.  Tbe  following  are  the  to- 
tals of  the  balance-sheets  of  the  varions  yean 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1864, 
when  the  ineome  was  only  £153  S«i ;  leOS, 
£884  0*.  lltf. ;  1666,  £681  0*.  \d. ;  180T, 
£»41  6s.  lOd.;  1868,  £1,239  1«.  Zd.;  18«e, 
£1,937  Ift*.  4<f. 

The  committee  seem  to  fed  the  greatness 
of  the  woit  before  them,  and  cuhng  for 
farther  asaataace,  write  in  their  fonr^  re- 
port:— 'llins  reinforced,  the  Society  can 
proceed  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  accompli^ 
ment  of  its  task,  with  the  determination  not 
to  rest  till  Englishmen  shall  be  able  to  say 
(tf  their  eariy  literature,  what  the  QemuDi 
can  now  aay  with  pride  of  theirs,  "Bve^ 
word  of  it  is  printed,  eveiy  word  of  it  u 
glossed."  '  And  in  their  setxind  report,  tiiey 
had  previously  sud,  'The  Sodety  will  be 
ready  to  take  on  itself  tiie  harden  laid  by 
the  late  J.  M.  Eemble  on  the  .£lfric  Socie- 
ty, to  leave  no  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  nn- 
printed.'  In  redemption  of  the  latter  pledge 
it  has  now  in  the  preie,  King  Alfred's  tnai- 
laUon  of  Oregory's  Pastoral  Care,'  the 
'Homilies  of  971  a.d.,'  belonging  to  the 
Marqoia  of  Lothjan,  aoA.  a  fresh  set  of 
.^Ifnc's  'Homilies,'  most  of  which  an  is 
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We  ODfht  never  to  loae  sight  of  th« 
u^nt  ne^  then  ia  for  printing  our  MS. 
treaaoiea.  A  trnique  manmcript  nuy  be 
deotro^ed  at  uaj  moBtent,  rs  bas  lately  oc- 
corred  in  the  total  deatniolion  of  the  Sttas- 
borg  library,  to  the  irrepanble  low  of  the 
whole  Uterary  worid. 

All  tastes  are  catered  for  in  the  set  of 
Eariy  English  TexbB.  Do  yon  wish  for  bal- 
lads and  short  poems  t  Yoa  have  them 
hese.  Do  yon  care  only  to  read  romances  I 
Yon  have  the  talee  of  batdea  and  gallantry 
that  delighted  onr  gvandfathers  while  they 
sat  as  open-moathed  listenere  to  ^  reading 
of  the  great  volume  ^at  Jaated  them  for 
many  a  long  winter  evening.  Do  yon  wish 
to  stndy  mannen  and  cnstoms,  to  find  ont 
how  onr  anoestore  lived,  woiled,  and  played, 
what  were  their  reli^ona  belief  and  saper^ 
Btitions)  Here  are  ample  materials  for  your 
inveetigation.  Or  ia  ue  old  langnage  the 
object  of  yoar  eiaauoation!  Then  .the 
great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  popnlarixe 
the  old  works  that  lllnstrate  the  nistoty  <rf 
onr  native  ^>eech. 

There  is  everywhere  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing Uving  int«reet  in  modem  isagiuLm^  and 
of  an  attempt  to  stndy  them  with  the 
tlioronghness  that  has  heretofore  been  con- 
fined to  the  claasicftl  langna^ea.  At  present, 
ahhoQgh  we  are  comparatively  in  the  dark 
as  to  onr  grammaticat  forms,  we  are  grada- 
ally  o<»tetruotuig  a  history ;  bnt  we  cannot 
baud  withoat  bricks,  and  tbe  Eariy  English 
Text  Society  proposes  to  snpply  them. 

No  pleasure  is  thMvoghly  enjoyed  nntil 
it  is  imparted  to  another,  so  that  as  we  have 
had  tiie  satisfaction  of  conversing  with,  and 
studying  the  mind  wd  manners  of  our  an- 
cestore,  we  are  anzjons  that  otfaeis  should 
enjoy  tiie  same  [Jeaanre ;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  those  who  will  only  read  printed 
books  are  under  great  obligations  to  those 
gmtlemen  who  undertake  me  ardnons  ta^ 
of  reading  and  explaiuiDg  the  mMmscripta 
for  their  amns^^t  and  isBtruotion.  We 
hare  made  a  n^id  sketch  of  the  literature 
of  several  oentoriea  aa  illustrated  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Sodety,  and  necessarily, 
frod  the  extent  ot-  the  subject,  in  a  very 
slight  and  ouTSory  maBner,  bnt  we  ahall  be 
qtute  satisfied  if  its  impeifecUons  lead  onr 
readen  to  ctmanlt  the  ortg^aaia  themselves. 

We  may  add,  for  tM  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  may  intenst,  that  the  enbscripti<m 
to  the  Early  Engliah  Text  Society  u  one 
guinea  a  year  (with  an  additiwiat  guinea  for 
those  who  sabecribe  to  the  Extra  Serin), 
an4  the  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  63  BerDers^itreet,  W. 
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Art.  IIL — PaTli4tinthe£pi»eopal  CAvrck. 

(1.)  Jttdj^menti  of  tlm  Judicial  Commit- 
Ue  of  tht  Privy  Council.  £r  the 
Hon.  Q.  C.  BnoDaiOE  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
FRHMJUiTLa.     Iioadoa  :  John  Murray. 

^2.)  The  Church  Timst. 

(8.)  Church  Auodatitm  Btports. 

Tbi  gloiy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  accord- 
ing to  many  of  her  loudest  eulo^sts,  ia 
her  comprehensivenesB.  She  is  not,  they 
say,  like  the  sects,  bound  wiAin  the  narrow 
lines  of  a  rigid  or^odoiy.  She  does  not 
expect  that  from  all  her  pnlpita  the  same 
docUines  should  be  pieat^ed  in  stereotyped 
phraseology,  not  even  that  her  ritual  shall 
^ways  confoim  to  the  same  pattern.  She 
recognises  diverutiee  of  tastes,  and  adapts 
herself  to  them.  Instead  of  checking,  she 
eeoourages  the  widest  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  seonres  for  her  cle^jy  a  liberty  which 
the  members  of  voluntary  commanities  will 
not  tolerate  in  th^  ministera.  Hence  she 
includes  in  her  ranks  men  of  innumerable 
varieties  of  opinion,  from  believers  in  the 
extreme  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  on  the 
one  hand  to  Doctor  Colenso  and  his  sym- 
palbisers  on  the  other;  from  upholders  of 
sacramentarian  and  sacerdotal  systems,  which 
run  to  the  very  verge  of  Bomanism,  to  men 
whose  Church  principles  are  hardly  to  be 
distingmshed  from  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Whether  sncb  diversity  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Church; 
whether  it  was  ever  oenten^lated  by  the 
men  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
gave  her  hei  present  chaiacter ;  whether  the 
advocates  of  this  comprehansivenese  support 
it  by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  ideal 
of  what  a  National  Churafa  should  be,  rather 
than  from  the  doenments  which  determine 
what  the  Anglican  Church  really  is ;  whether 
the  principle  they  lay  down  is  worked  out  to 
the  extent  whiui,  if  adnutted  at  all,  justice 
would  demand;  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
works  for  evil  or  for  good,  are  questions 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length 
here.  The  fact  at  all  events  is  patent,  and 
was  never  more  so  than  at  present,  that  the 
Church  of  England  indndea  not  only  indi- 
viduals of  different  views,  but  great  antago- 
Biatio  parties  having  their  separate  organiza- 
tions, pursuing  theic  own  ends,  and  two  of 
them  at  least,  so  far  from  admitting  that  the 
Cbarcb  should  be  of  this  comprehensive 
character,  assertii^  that  they  themselves  are 
the  only  loyal  Churchmen,  and  that  all 
others  have  more  or  lees  of  the  taint  of 
heresy  upon  them.  The  lines  of  demarca- 
tioa  have  become  even  wider,  and  the  feel- 
ings cheriiied  by  the  more  eager  partizaDS 
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on  either  side  -mora  intonM  than  wboi, 
eighteen  years  ^o,  one  of  the  diatingDisKed 
divines  of  the  da^  gsve  to  the  world  his 
celebrated  sketch  of  the  rival  hoate.  During 
the  interval  there  have  been  many  fierce 
struggles,  it)  the  settlement  of  which  the 
courts  of  law  have  been  called  to  intervene. 
Decisions  of  rreat  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
cle^iy  have  been  given.  Toleration  has 
been  secured  for  doetrines  and  practioes 
which  it  was  generally  thought  were  inad- 
misrable,  and  the  legislature  has  gone  so  far 
in  its  deure  to  relieve  scmpnlons  conacienceB 
as  to  modify  the  terms  of  clerical  snbecrip- 
tion.  The  resnit  of  tJie  liberty  tbns  given, 
has  been,  as  petftaps  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  wider  divergence  of  opinion  than 
has  existed  at  any  pievions  period ;  but  this, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  growth  of  tiiat  matnal  tolerance  which 
even  the  resnlt  of  the  various  mite,  insti- 
tnted  for  the  BnppreSBion  of  what  was  re- 
garded on  one  ^e  or  the  other  as  heresy, 
ought  to  have  produced.  The  partJes  who 
have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  pui^  the 
Church  of  error  have  sat  down  under  their 
defeat,  angry  ahd  discootented,  the  kmd  talk 
of  a  determinatioa  to  secede  rather  than  be 
parties  to  the  toleration  of  false  doctrines 
Las  died  away,  but  the  leeson  as  to  the  limi- 
tation of  their  power  has  done  nothing  to- 
wards producing  a  ntirit  of  greater  charity. 
The  Broad  Church  party — ^if  indeed  it  is 
right  to  speak  of  a  number  of  men  who  have 
'  no  party  organisation  and  no  party  mms, 
among  whom  are  tobef  onnd  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, and  whose  one  bond  of  connection  is 
their  common.  Idve  of  freedom — have  consis- 
tently munt^ned  that  the  Church  of  Bog- 
land  belongs  neither  to  oae  section  nor  wte 
other,  hnt  is  intended  to  comprehend  alL 
Ihe  aim  of  the  conrts  has  been  as  far  as  pos- 
fflble  to  maintbin  this  view,  on  behalf  of 
which  they  have  often  strained  the  language 
of  the  law  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  in  fact 
hare  allowed  mere  Custom  to  set  aside  the  au- 
thority of  law  in  a  way  which  eert^nly  would 
not  have  been  tolefated  in  any  proceedings 
relative  to  properly  M  civil  right  llie  expo- 
sitions of  ecclesiaslacal  law,  as  given  even  by 
the  highest  court,  have  often  been  remarka- 
ble as  illnstrsrions  of  the  deiteritr  with 
which  the  judges  have  rescued  the  Church 
from  positions  of  great  difficulty,  rather  than 
as  examples  of  sound  interpretation  of  the 
statutes.-  Cousideralions  of  public  policy 
have  affected  the  decisions,  and  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law, has  been  disregarded  in  a 
fashion  which  wonld  find  litde  favour  in 
'Westminster  Hall.  The  question  has  been, 
not  as  to  the  positive  requirements  of  the 
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stotnte  if  oonstned  on  the  ordinary. prioei- 
ples  of  language,  hnt  as  to  the  amonnt  of  la- 
titude to  be  permitted ;  and  so  far  has  tlw 
been  cwried,  that  the  defendant  in  a  recent 
suit  was  bold  enoi^b  to  quote  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  was  not 
published  IJU  after  his  death,  as  illustrative  of 
the  liberty  which  had  been  granted  to  him, 
and  which,  ther^ore,  though  to  a  mnch  great- 
er extent,  he  demanded  for  hhnself.  States- 
men Bsd  lawyers  in  truth,  nndeiBtanding  thst 
the  absolute  victory  of  either  of  the  contesd- 
ing  parties  meant  the  downfall  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  have  anxioisly  sought  to  pro- 
tect all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  positJon, 
and  to  make  tbem  underBtand  dtat  the  con- 
tinuMice  of  the  great  iostitutioB,  to  which  in 
common  they  profess  so  hearty  an  ^tach- 
ment,  depends  upon  tiielr  mutuu  recognition 
of  each  other's  ri^^^  But  the  leemn  \m 
been  given  to  reluctant  pupils,  of  whom  it 
would  not  be  too  mneh  to  eay  that  they  ding 
to  t%At  which  tiiey  ought  to  forget,  and  ton 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  ^y  seed  to  leani.  If 
among  the  beet  men  on  all  sides  there  hii 
be^  the  steady  growth  of  a  better  feeling, 
and  if  there  Is  an  increasing  body  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  clergy  who 
lefnse  to  identify  Utemsetves  with  any  party, 
the  majority  of  the  strong  adherents  both  of 
the  Huh  Church  and  tiie  Evangelicals  dis- 
play all  tiie  old  spirit,  and  if  they  had  the 
power  oertMnly  do  not  laek  the  wHl  to  make 
the  Chnrch  the  exclasiva  preserve  of  thrir 
own  seotiou. 

A  better  illustration  ot  this  conid  not  well 
be  found  than  tiiat  whidi  is  given  in  the  in- 
troductory Essay  on  'Anglican  Principles'  in 
the  recent  volume  of  '  Emays  on  the  Chnrcfa 
and  the  Age,'  the  muiifesto  of  moderate 
High  Churchmen.  In  this  party  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  deservedly  holds  a  very  high  place. 
Hie  great  abiHties,  hie  lorgO  and  varied  expe- 
""        his  distinguished  services  in  varions 


departments  of  bbo»r,  his  high  character,- 
rigntly  give  him  posltibn  and  influence.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  ilfiberal  temper,  and  if  he 
ever  had  the  beat  of  the  parnzan,  tiie  mel- 
lowing intuence  of  time  has  toned  down  iU 
ardonr.  He  is  so  far  fMm  being  a  man  of 
extreme  viewo  or  from  eherishing  any  aymps- 
thy  -with-  the  Ititu^ist  barty,  thnt  he  says, 
'  Th»fy  assert  dogmas  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  distingtu^ed  from  Some  of  the  erron  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome.'  'To  this  party,' he 
adds,  '  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  EngKeh  Reformerst  and  who  were,  till  of 
late  years,  known  on  that  account  as  High 
Churchmen,  are  as  much  opposed  as  they 
have  ever  been  to  the  Puritans,  and  on  ths 
same  ^nnds.'  His  oppositJcm  to  these  Bo- 
manizing  tendencies,  however,  does  not  lead 
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bim  to  legaid  more  faronisbly  tboM  who  am 
xt  tbe  other  pole  of  the  theologioil  compasa. 
On  the  coat^tay,  if  h«  DoademnB  Ritnaliits, 
he  la^  much  of  the  Msme  tor  their  position, 
as  vul  as  for  that  of  the  Rationaluen,  on 
Ae  Evangelioala,  whom  he  (^lareee  with  infi- 
delity to  thmr  eccleaiastjoal  obligatioiis,  and 
wttJi  all  the  conseqnenoes  which  have  tesolt- 
ed  from  those  lax  notions  of  snbacription  of 
which  they  gave  the  first  example.  'The 
only  difference,'  he  says,  '  between  the  Trac- 
tanan  and  the  Paritan,  in  regard  to  the  for- 
nrakriea  of  onr  Chorch,  is  tliis,  that  the  for- 
mer honestly,  if  not  discreetly,  has  avowed 
the  principle  npon  which  the  other  party  has, 
from  the  time  of  the  Retfonnadon,  never 
ceased  to  act  The  PuritaaB  did  not  use  the 
term  non-natural;  bnt  what  else  u  meant 
whan  they  clothe  in  the  garment  of  CalvinisBi 
what  the  Chnroh  has  kid  before  ihem  as 
plain  and  mmple  Catholic  troth  V  Having 
nimaelf  no  OTm[»thy  with  those  who  do  not 
care  to  inqnire  what  the  Choveh  really  means 
in  the  dogmas  which  she  has  laid  down,  and 
who  are  satisfied  if  they  oan  so  torture  her 
formnlaries  as  to  make  thos  lend  an  appa- 
rent sanction  to  preconceived  opinions,  he 
c(Hitaids  that '  if  the  thnmb-scraw  be  allow- 
able to  one  puty,  it  cannot  be  withheld  from 
the  other  ;'  ....  that  if  liberty  be 
granted  to  one,  it  mast  be  extended  qaite  as 
freely  to  the  other;  and  that  if  tiiis  be  con- 
ceded, the  only  conclngion  is  that '  we  poe- 
sesB  no  anthoritative  statement  of  doctrine 
whatever.'  ....  'Th^  qnestion  ia — 
we  rnteat  it — the  principle  bavug  been  con- 
oedea  to  the  Pnntans,  where  is  it  to  stop  I' 
ISua  is  certainly  turning  the  tablee  to  some 
purpose.  The  Evangefioals  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  denonncing,  with  a  good  deal  of 
rigbteoas  indignation,  the  Popish  traitors 
who  eat  the  bread  of  a  Protestant  Chnrch, 
while  all  the  time  they  are  labonrii^  only  to 
betray  her  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy ;  or 
the  sdll  greater  offenders  who  continue  to  oc- 
cupy Christian  pnlpita,  while  their  writinga 
show  that  they  have  accepted  even  the  fan- 
dMMODtal  doctrines  of  Chmtiani^  in  a  non- 
natnr^  sense.  It  is  somewhat  starthBg  for 
tfaeni  to  be  told,  notonly  that  they  are  equal- 
ly guilty,  bnt  that  their  own  laxity  has  been 
.  the  fndtfnl  parent  of  the  excesses  of  which 
they  complain  so  bitterly  in  others ;  that  as 
the  definite  meaning  of  fonnnlariee  most  be 
mnntained  or  nniverul  liberty  be  conceded, 
and  every  man  left  to  bdieve  as  seeiaeth 
right  in  lue  own  eyes,  the  tolenttaen  to  a  0i»'- 
ham  necestdtated  toleration  to  a  Bennett  and 
a  Uackonochie  and  a  Golenso  ;  and  that  on 
them,  therefore,  rests  the  req>onnbility  for 
the  disorder,  the  anarchy,  and  the  faeresy  by 
which  the  Church  is  affiicted.   The  argument 
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is  not  new,  for  it  is  eabetantiaUy  that  which 
was  eispkryed  by  the  Bev.  W.  Q.  Ward  in 
his  defence  before  the  Oxford  Convocation, 
and  the  Evaugehcals  would  doubtlesB  hare  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  opposition  to  its  ooncla- 
eions.  We  qaote  it  here  only  as  indicative 
of  the  strong  feelings  tbat  prevail  between' 
difierent  parties.  Hr.  Ward  used  it  in  self- 
defence,  and  in  an  extremity  when  the  tu 
qvoque  plea  was  about  the  only  one  which 
was  available.  From  Dr.  Hook  it  comes  as  a 
judicial  ntteiancef  and  when  snch  a  maa 
adopts  titis  style  of  criticism,  we  can  eanly 
nndeistand  with  what  bittemesfl  the  straggle 
win  be  carried  on  by  those  who  have  neither 
his  ability  nor  his  si^-iestraint 

While  High  Ghnrohmen  are  thus  deter- 
mined on  their  side,  and  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  par^  never  attempt  to 
conceal  the  contempt  they  entertain  for 
Evangelicals,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  ut- 
terances on  the  opposite  ude  to  see  how  ful- 
ly the  santhnent  ia  leeiproeated.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceiTe  of  a  sadder  caricature  of 
Christiaiuty  than  would  be  presented  by  a 
Mvies  of  extracta  from  the  Church  Timet  and 
Church  JUuieiB  on  the  one  ude,  and  the  He- 
cord  and  the  Soek  on  the  other.  That  there 
are  members  of  both  parties  who  are  shock- 
ed by  the  violMice,  the  narrow-mindedness, 
the  unretwoning  partixanahip  of  their  organs, 
wo  do  not  doubt ;  but  it  b  imposaibb  to  deny 
that  these  joamals  do  reoresent  laige  ctassee, 
whose  antagonism  to  each  other  they  at  once 
stimulate  and  expreaa.  The  scenes  which  two 
or  three  years  ^o  disgraced  the  meeting  of 
the  Christum  ^owledge  Society,  uid  the 
prosecotions  which  occupy  so  much  of  the 
time,  and  must  sometimes  tiy  the  temper  and 
patience  of  the  judges,  are  other  indications 
of  the  same  virulence  of  spirit.  We  hear 
about  the  oomprebensiTenesa  of  the  Church, 
bnt  while  this  mtemal  strife  continues,  that 
oomprehenrivenesa  ia  it»  aeaadal,  not  it«  ^lory. 
It  is  the  legal  association  in  a  Christian 
Churcb-of  men  who  have  no  ftuth  in  each 
other,  whose  prin<uple8  at«  mutually  snbver- 
'  sive,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  eipresdng 
^eir  difigoat  with  their  oompanionB  and  their 
b^ef  that  they  are  where  they  are,  only  by 
naffuthAibessto  oonsoiesee  and  disobedience 
to  law.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  an  outward 
and  visible  form  of  imion  where  &ere  is  not 
the  inward  Mid  ifuritnal  grace ;  not  the  fel-  ' 
lowsbip  of  those  who  have  subordinated  mi- 
'  nor  differences  that  they  may  cultivate  a  trae 
spiritual  unity,  but  of  thoee  whose  antago- 
nism is  deep-rooted  and  intense,  and  who  re- 
main in  the  same  Chnrch  from  mutual  jea- 
lonsy  and  distrust  rather  than  from  any  bet^ 
ter  feeling.  It  ia  a  comprehenuvenees  which 
is  the  chlTd  of  legal  moderation,  not  of  Chris- 
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tiao  charity,  which,  so  fu  from  being  the  le- 
gitimat«  development  of  Dohle  and  gmt^ons 
sentiment,  is  the  result  only  of  externa)  con- 
straint, whose  hollowness  is  ertdent  in  the 
railing  xccusatioDs  to  which  both  pftities  con- 
descend, and  which  samves  only  because  nei- 
ther is  willing  to  withdraw  from  an  enforced 
and  hateful  anion,  and  so  leave  all  the  pres- 
-  tige  and  emohunents  of  the  National  Ghuich 
in  the  bands  of  its  opponents  for  the  promo- 
tion of  what  it  regards  as  deadlj  error. 

The  ideal  of  a  church  which  allows  the 
greatest  latitude  of  opinion  oonmstent  with 
an  adherence  to  the  primary  troths  of  the 
Gkispet,  which  tzuBts  for  the  muutenance  of 
Christian  truth  to  its  own  linng  force  rather 
than  to  any  artificial  defences,  which  ainia  to 
cultivate  unity  of  spirit  rather  than  i^reement 
in  creed,  which,  proceeding  on  the  behef  that 
where  there  is  the  same  spirit  there  will  yet 
be  diversities  of  ^fta,  and  under  the  same  law 
differences  of  administration,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  free  development  of  indi- 
vidual belief  or  allow  the  divergence  to 
which  it  may  lead  to  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  aae  spiritual  fellowship,  is  a  very 
exalted  one.  If  the  Church  of  England  were 
really  striving  to  attiun  that,  or  if  it  exhibit- 
ed any  Ngns  of  an  approach  to  it,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  condone  many  faults,  and, 
even  though  it  failed  to  retdiBe  its  own  con- 
ception, to  honour  it  for  uming  at  snob  an 
ideal  Bnt  this  is  just  the  view  which  High 
Ohurch  and  Low  Church  would  alike  lepndi- 
ate.  Little  love  as  they  bear  to  each  other, 
they  have  still  less  for  tiie  only  section  ^lich 
is  boneatiy  seeking  to  jpve  the  Church  this 
character.  Whe^er  or  not  the  members  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  are  right  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  facts  of  histoi^  or  the 
principles  of  ecclesiaatical  law,  it  is  due  to 
them,  at  least,  to  say  that  they  are  consistent 
in  their  maintenance  of  clerical  liberty. 
Others  demand  freedom  for  themselves,  and 
are  very  loud  in  their  protesta  agfunst  ecclesi- 
astical despotism  if  there  is  any  dangw  that 
they  may  th'emselves  become  its  victims. 
Broad  Ofanrchmen  vindicate  the  liberties  of 
^1,  and  have  more  thail  once,  in  times 
of  fierce  excitement,  exposed  themselves  to 
a  storm  of  unpopularity  by  their  gallant 
defence  of  men  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  avowal  of  what  was 
brwded  as  heresy.  All  others  have  in  their 
turn  been  assaihutts ;  they,  never.  fVom  all 
the  crusades  against  heresy  they  have  stood 
aloof,  and  have  been  content  to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  heterodoxy  themselves  rather  Uian 
do  anything  which  might  narrow  the  honnd- 
aries  of  the  Church,  or  curtul  the  freedom  of 
the  clergy.  We  could  not  find  a  better  llliu- 
tration  of  this  than  in  Dean  Stanley's  recent 
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vdnme  of  Essays.  We  find  him  m  lhe6o^ 
ham  controversy  breakmg  a  lance  in  defence 
of  tlie  Evangelicals  when  an  attempt  ma 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  statos  in  the 
Church ;  and  when  they,  for^tful  of  tiicir 
own  difficulties,  turned  round,  and  In  tbdi 
turn  became  aaaailants  of  the  authc»s  irf 
'  Essays  and  Reviews,'  wc  find  him  equally 
resolute  in  courageously  withstanding  them. 
His  own  views  m  opposition  to  RituaUsn 
are  expressed  with  su^cient  distinctness,  and, 
when  dealing  with  its  favourite  South  AMcis 
prelate  and  his  attack  on  Dr.  Coleneo,  he  ii 
hold  and  unsparing  ;  but  if  any  wbh  him  to 
unite  in  an  effort  to  expel  Ritualists  from  the 
Church,  bis  answer  is,  'As we  would  widi  to 
include  the  Nonconforming  members  of  the 
Church  who  are  withoitt  its  pale,  so  we 
would  wish  to  retain  those  Noncoofonniif 
members  who  are  within  its  pale.'  Tba  veiy 
thoroaghness  with  which  the  Dean  canies 
out  his  principle  itself  irritates  many.  'Dxj 
cannot  under^iand  how  a  man  should  be  to 
aealouB  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  those 
whose  tbeologim  and  ecclesiastical  opinkms 
he  has  not  a  spark  of  sympathy.  But  no- 
thing tempts  him  to  swerve  from  his  positioa. 
The  Chnrcb  is  nothing  to  him  if  she  be  not 
comprehensive,  and  he  will  resist  to  tits 
death  anything  which  threatens  to  deprive 
him  of  this  boasting  on  her  behalf. 

All  that  Broad  Churchmen  can  thus  do, 
however,  is  to  justify  themselves.  They  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  dining  exactly  what  the  oharae- 
ter  and  conatitntion  of  the  Church  diall  be; 
and  when  we  eome  to  examine  the  biatiHy 
and  requirements  of  that  Act,  it  is  difficutt 
to  see  now  it  can  be  maintuned  that  the 
Church  was  intended  to  be  comprehcDsivt; 
It  is  so  in  fact ;  bnt  it  is  so  certunly  in  op- 
poution  to  the  deugns  of  the  eoclesiasticB  of 
the  Restoration  who  gave  it  its  present  c<hi- 
stitution,  and  in  opposition  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Bnt  if  the  emtence  of  separate  parties 
with  views  in  such  complete  antagonism  as 
to  be  mutnaUy  destructive  is  an  anomalr, 
these  parties  may  plead  in  thoir  own  beh^ 
that  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  Eabddish- 
ment  as  the  Establishment  is  to  them  ;  thsft 
they  could  exist  and  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  views  even  though  th^ 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Establishment, 
but  that  in  such  case  it  must  assuredly  fall; 
and  that  so  conscious  of  this  have  been  the 
administrtUors  of  the  law,  that  until  the 
extreme  views  of  Mr,  Fnrohas  and  Mr.  Voy- 
sey  have  dictated  a  somewhat  diffHent 
course,  their  constant  effort  has  been  to  avoid 
any  decision  which  might  compel  any  one  of 
them  to  secede — a  tenderness  certainly  not 
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prompted  by  any  regard  to  them,  bat  solely 
by  a  conadenitaoD  of  the  probmble  resotts  to 
the  ErtabliBbmenL  How  far  tbis  ehonld  re- 
■xmcile  consdentioaB  men  to  retain  their  po- 
sition, ia^  point  which  mnat  be  left  for  them- 
Mivn  to  settle.  Nonconfoniust«  have  sotne- 
times  been  too  ready  to  •eettle  it  for  them, 
and  condemn  both  £vaageltcab  and  Ritual- 
ists  for  infidelity  to  tmUi  because  t^ey  do 
not  take  the  eourae  which,  under  like  ciN 
carastancee,  they  themBelves  would  feel 
bound  to  adopt  Impntatioiis  of  titia  kind 
are  aa  impolitic  aa  they  are  unfair.'  They 
leave  out  of  eight  the  difTerent  aspect  in 
whioh  the  same  facta  present  tbemselves  to 
different  minds,  and  the  diversity  of  coocla- 
tdon  which  may  be  reached  with  perfect  hon- 
esty on  tJl  sides.  It  is  certain,  however 
Btninge  it  may  aeem  to  those  looking  at  the 
sabject  from  a  different  stand-point,  that  of 
the  two  extreme  parties  there  are  numbetB 
who  fflnoereiy  believe  that  the  Church  was 
intended  to  be  of  their  particular  type — 
'  EvangeUcal  or  Catholic,'  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  ffutb,  perhi^  to 
believe  that  any  man  can  honestly  think  that 
Gunning  or  Sheldon  intended  to  make  the 
Church  Evangelical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  numbers  have  a  sincere  conviction 
tiiat  Evangelicals  are  the  true  Churchmen, 
lliat '  Catholice '  oq  their  side  are  satisfied 
of  their  own  ecclesiaetieal  orthodoxy  is  less 
BDipiisDg ;  while  any,  whether  High  Churdi- 
men  or  Low  Cburchmen,  who  ue  candid 
enoogb  to  confess  their  rubriol  transgrea- 
aoDs,  would  muDtwn  that  no  one  conforms 
to  the  pattern  in  all  things,  and  that  if  they 
err,  it  is  only  in  common  with  all  beside. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  the  development  of 
High  Church  principles ;  and  in  ttus  we  do 
not  so  much  i«fer  to  the  extreme  extent  to 
which  tbey  have  been  puahed  by  the  Ritual- 
ists, or  to  the  increase  of  professed  adherents 
of  the  party,  as  to  the  higher  tone  of  Cbnrch 
sentiment  which  is  so  perceptible,  and  which 
has  affected  numbers  who  would  disown  all 
connection  with  any  section  of  the  party. 
The  Tractarian  movement  has  nndonbtedly 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  odiere  of  the  early  leaders  who  stilt 
remfun  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  their  bittb,  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  different  atmosphere  by 
which  tbey  now  find  themselves  surrounded, 
"niey  have  not  indeed  succeeded  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  tbey  have  not  underminea 
the  strong  Protestant  feeling  of  the  nation 
nor  have  they  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
National  Chnrcli  is  anything  but  a  Protestant 
Cburob.  But  practices  are  tolerated  to-day 
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which  fonnarly  were  regarded  with  horror 
and  alarm ;  battle-grounds  which'  once  were 
hotly  contested  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  the  High-Anglicans,  and  tbey,  grown  bold 
by  the  Bucoesses  they  have  won,  have  put 
forth  new  claims  and  are  seeking  to  intro- 
duce innovatdona — or,  as  they  would  call 
Utem,  reatorationB— which  the  most  sanguine 
among  them  would  not  have  dared  to  con- 
template a  few  yean  a^.  To  preach  in  a 
surjHice,  for  exunple,  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  Romanising  tendency,  al- 
though, perhaps,  it  is  still  a  sign  that  the 
preacher  is  not  of  the  Evangelical  party.  In 
the  straggle,  however,  which  a  now  waged 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  saciificial  vest- 
ments, it  b  almost  forgotten  how  recently 
the  appearance  of  the  preacher  in  a  sur^ce 
is  sufficient  to  provoke  popular  comm<Hion 
id  to  furnish  an  ooeasion  of  legal  proeeeu- 
taons.  In  the  style  of  Church  architecture 
and  muMc,  in  the  more  elaborate  form  <A 
service  adopted  in  places  innocent  of  High 
Church  tendencies,  and  in  the  increased  at- 
tention pud  to  some  of  the  festivals,  we  find 
the  same  advance.     Nor  is  it  only  in  snch 

E)ints  as  these  tbat  the  change  is  seen, 
ren  more  significant  is  the  quiet  revival  of 
Convocation,  and  the  amount  of  infiuence 
it  has  been  able  to  gain.  Power  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  it  has  not;  and 
there  is  often  a  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  loudness  of  ite  talk  and  the  feebleness  of 
its  t>prformanoes.  But  if  ithasno  legislative 
aatnority,  it  continually  passes  its  judgment 
on  questions  affecting  the  Interests  ^  the 
Church,  and  its  pretensions  have  sometimes 
been  treated  with  a  consideration,  not  to  say 
deference,  which  is  indicative  of  an  alteration 
in  the  H>irit  of  the  times.  No  English 
Prime  Uiniater,  Indeed,  whatever  might  be 
his  personal  proclivities,  would  dare  to  con- 
cede what  its  leaders  consider  themselves 
entitied  to  ask  ;  yet  a  careful  observer  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  it  has  been  quietly  assert- 
ing itself  in  a  way  most  grateful  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  eccletdastioal  ascendancy.  The 
Bill  for  the  Revision  of  the  Lectionary,  in- 
troduced in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
afforded  a  very  striking  proof  of  this  advance. 
C-onvocation  was  first  consulted  as  to  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made,  and  greatly  to 
dte  sati^action  of  High  Churchmen,  tba 
preamble  of  the  measure  contuned  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  opinion  which  that 
august  body  had  expressed  on  the  subject. 
It  is  trae  that  the  Bill  did  not  pass  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  probably 
not  have  been  able  to  secnre  the  assent  of  an 
assembly  chosen  by  household  sufirage  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  this  point  of  the  pream- 
ble, but  the  fitot  that  it  was  introduced  by 
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the  ministeTS  of  the  Crown  and,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  protests  of  Lord  Shaftesbaiy  and 
Bome  other  peeia,  was  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  ia  itself  puufuUj'  significant  It 
may  even  prove  tJiat  the  move  oas  been  pre- 
mature and  impolitic,  and  the  reeolt  maj  be 
the  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy  that  wilt 
prevent  any  further  encroachments.  Still, 
inch  progreM  as  has  been  made  in  this  devel- 
opment of  Church  authority  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  there  had  not  been,  in  certain 
quarters,  a  state  of  feeling  friendly  to  it — a 
reaction  aguust  the  Erastianism  wlych  would 
beat  the  dergy  as  mere  offioera  of  the  State, 
whose  duty  was  almply  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Parliament — a  growing  tendency  to  accept 
the  rule  of  the  Church  in  the  hnuness  of  the 
Church. 

There  are  many  who  attribute  this  High 
Church  development  to  the  influence  of  what 
they  call  the  'Catholic  revival'  throughout 
Europe.  A  wave  of  deeper  spiritual  feeling, 
more  humble  reverence  for  authority,  more 
perfect  faith  in  Catholic  truth,  uid  more 
eamofit  desire  to  work  out  the  tme  Catholic 
ideal  of  holiness  has,  they  aay,  been  passing 
over  the  Continent,  and  it  nan  reached  us. 
Before  we  admit  the  fact  of  this  revival,  we 
are  entitled  to  ast  where  its  evidences  are  to 
be  found.  Is  it  in  Be^um,  esteemed  the 
most  Catholic  country  in  Europe  except  Ire- 
land, where  the  closer  our  acquaintance  with 
the  people  the  more  cleariy  does  it  appear 
that  underlyiog  much  show  of  putward  de- 
votion, there  ia,  especially  in  the  male  part 
of  he  urban  popolation,  a  spirit  of  silent 
but  decided  revolt  against  the  superstitions 
of  Rome !  Or  is  it  in  Austria,  whose  eccle- 
siastical policy  has  been  growingty  liberal  in 
its  character,  and  has  been  continually  put- 
ting it  more  and  more  oat  of  accord  with  the 
Vatican!  Or  id  Spiun,  where  once  priests 
and  Jesnita  ruled  supreme,  but  where  the 
fall  of  their  wretched  instnuoent,  who  so 
long  dit^raced  the  throne  of  that  unhappy 
land,  has  inaugurated  ui  era  of  freedom! 
Or  is  it  in  Italy  nerself,  preserving  indeed  her 
outward  all^iance  to  the  Papal  See,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  with  little  faith  of  any  kind 


is  supposed  to  be  most  secure,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  'Catholic  revival'  Still  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  only  a  dream  of  enthu- 
aiasta.  In  a  certain  sense  there  has  been  the 
revival  of  which  Archbishop  Manning  b  so 
iond  of  boasting.  Ages  and  countries  in 
which  we  find  great  material  prosperity,  love 
of  luxury,  a  low  standard  of  morals,  are  those 
in  which  we  find  also  a  strong  development 
of  superstition,  and  a  readiness  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  priest.     Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
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century  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  EViuicc 
in  particular  would  perha^  be  pointed  ont 
as  die  scene  of  the  great  Catholic  revival  of 
the  day ;  and  if  the  desertion  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Giallicau  bishops  and  clei^  of 
the  cause  for  which  their  predeccsaora  so 
gallantly  contended,  the  readiness  of  priests 
and  people  to  accept  the  most  extreme  views 
of  Papal  infallibility  and  Mariolatry,  the  ree- 
toratloD  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  old 
cathedrab  in  their  full  pomp  and  ciroom- 
stance,  aad  the  shameless  subserviency  of 
French  poUticians  to  Papal  ambition,  be  the 
ugns  of  a  'Catholic  revival,'  such  revivsl 
there  undoubtedly  has  been.  Side  by  ude 
with  the  falsehood,  the  frivolity,  the  idle  dis- 
play, the  incredible  extiavagance,  and  the 
mimorality  which  were  the  scandal  of  Paris, 
and  in  which  the  court  of  the  Second  fin- 
pire  was  so  deeply  implicated,  there  was  also 
an  outburst  of  saperstitious  devotion,  yclept, 
we  suppose,  a 'revival.'  The  Empress  was 
the  great  leader  of  fashioo,  and  as  she  was  a 
devotee  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  it  beotune 
foshionable  in  the  circles  of  which  she  was 
the  centre,  to  affect  an  eameat  zeal  for  the 
Chnrch  and  her  observances.  As  iu  Paris, 
BO  to  some  extent  in  other  c^itals;  and 
thus,  though  there  is  little  on  which  a  Church 
intent  only  on  spiritual  ends  could  congratu- 
late herself,  there  have  been  an  increased 
sptendonr  in  ceremonial,  a  more  facile  ac- 
ceptance of  Church  dogmas,  a  greater  ehow 
of  deference  to  the  priest,  and  especially  to 
the  Holy  Father,  whicli  have  been  gratefully 
welcomed.  Looking  back  at  the  position  of 
the  F^acy  in  1848,  uid  tracing  its  rise  from 
the  extreme  depression  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len at  that  time,  to  that  sense  of  power  which 
encouraged  the  Pope  eighteen  months  ago  to 
convene  a  Council  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
realise  the  grand  idea  of  years,  and  proclaim 
his  infallibiUty,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
we  hear  boasts  of  a  revival.  But  the  more 
closely  it  is  examined,  the  less  of  a  religions 
character  will  it  be  found  to  possess. 

In.  England  it  has  been  dinereuL  What* 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tractarians,  it  would  be  worse  than  nucbari- 
table  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  their  conaci- 
eotiousness,  their  int«ai«  devotion  to  the 
principles  they  hold,  their  spiritual  life  and 
fervour,  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
they  have  been  the  authors  of  what  may  fwr- 
lybe  described  as  a 'Romish  revival.'  So 
far  as  there  has  been  any  real  religious  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  <d  the 
Continent,  we  believe  that  it  has  come  from 
this  country.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  tbe 
Papal  See  to  gain  the  distiuguished  band  of 
converts,  of  which  Newman  and  Manning 
are  the  most  conspicuous,     Bringing  with 
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them  tabUe  and  higUy-cnltared  intellects, 
high  repatationti,  and  fervid  setd,  they  threw 
themBelTes  into  the  scirice  of  the  Church  in 
which  tbej  jtrofessed  to  have  fonnd  rest  with 
aU  th«  pamonate  devotion  of  new  converta, 
and  their  influence  could  not  but  be  felt 
thronghont  the  whoi«  Komish  commnnitj'. 
The  prospect  of  the  return  of  England  to  the 
trne  Charch  that  bo  large  a  seceaaion  from 
the  Augean  ranks  seemed  to  hold  oat,  was 
Hself  sufficiently  stimnlating,  while  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ardour  and  diugeoce  stirred  up 
their  new  associates  to  nobler  efforts  in  the 
common  cause. 

Bat  while  they  thus  breathed  new  life 
into  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  their  iuflaence  did  not  end  there. 
The  leaven  of  their  teaching  and  spirit  re- 
mained in  the  Chnrch  they  had  fursaken. 
Contrary  to  what  was  once  expected,  their 
secession  neither  deterred  many  of  their 
sympathisers  from  venturing  sttU  further  in 
the  dangerous  patlia  which  had  conducted 
tlieir  leaders  to  Rome,  nor  Induced  them  to 
follow  their  example,  and  reeondle  them- 
selves with  the  Holy  See,  80  far  from  the 
Church  being  purged  of  Tractarian  princi- 
ples, theae  are  more  defiant  and  rampant 
ibsm  ever.  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Littledale,  and 
Hr.  Mackonochie  have  only  developed  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his'  coadjutors ;  bnt 
they  have  done  this  to  an  extent  which  their 
predecessors  never  attompted,  and  which 
u  those  days  they  would  not  have  thought 
possible.  It  is  possible  now,  because  these 
teachings  have  done  much  more  than  merely 
indoctrinate  a  certain  number  of  minds  with 
their  opinions,  they  have  created  a  High 
Chnrch  tone  in  a  much  wider  circle  than 
that  which  they  are  able  directly  to  affect 
Men  who  wonld  scorn  to  accept  them  as 
their  leaders,  ^o  decimm  about  the  absur- 
dity of  some  of  their  practices,  and  the  Ro- 
mish tendency  of  the  whole  movement,  are 
^et  to  an  extoat,  perhaps  almost  unconscious- 
ly, inflnenced  by  them.     How  is  this! 

Something  is  doe  to  their  very  audacity. 
Hicy  speak  with  no  faltering  tone,  they  act 
with  dedrion  and  fearlessness,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  they  show  in  themselves  and 
their  opinions  h^ets  a  similar  feeling  in 
others;  while  even  with  those  who  refuse 
to  yield  themselves  absolutely  to  their  lead, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  think  that,  thongh 
they  may  pnsh  their  notions  too  far,  they 
wonld  not  have  dared  to  go  to  such  an  ex- 
treme aniesa  they  had  been  in  the  mtun 
right  There  are  large  numbers  of  English- 
men, who,  looking  on  at  the  spectacles  pro- 
vided for  them  in  Ritualistic  churches,  are 
induced,  after  the  first  feeling  of  surprise, 
and  possibly  of  indiguation,  is  over,  to  say, 
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'l%ere  mnst  he  something  in  these  men; 
they  have  gone  too  far,  but  that  is  only 
what  others  are  doing  in  the  oppodte  di- 
rection. They  have  borrowed  too  much 
from  Rome,  while  others  approach  too  near 
Oeneva.  We  like  neither  the  one  nor  ^e 
other.  What  we  want  is  the  service  of  our 
own  Church  well  done.'  Thus  they  have 
carried  a  large  body  who  condemn  Riluafism 
to  a  position  in  advance  ertn  of  the  old 
High  Chnrch  view,  and  they  have  done  it 
mamly  because  they  had  the  courage  of  con- 
viction, and  did  not  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences to  which  their  boldness  might  ex- 
pose them.  What  the  Protestant  public 
would  think  and  say  of  them,  how  many 
prejudices  they  would  awaken,  what  con- 
demnation they  wonld  have  to  face,  they 
most  have  foreseen.  But  they  have  braved 
all,  and  they  have  a  reward,  even  beyond 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  winning 
converts  to  their  party,  in  the  subtle  but 
powerful  inflnence  they  have  exerted  on 
Church  sentiment 

ITicy  have  had,  too,  the  life  and  energy 
chuacteristic  of  the  youth  of  religious 
parties.  In  the  abundance  of  their  la- 
bours, in  their  freedom  from  convention- 
alism in  their  work,  in  their  williDgness  to 
adopt  any  plan  which  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful by  others,  they  are  an  example  to 
ministers  of  all  chnrchea.  There  are,  of 
course,  among  them  those  who  have  little 
sympaUiy  with  the  not>le  aims  of  their 
brethren,  and  who  have  no  higher  object 
than  a  gratification  of  their  own  strong 
priestly  instincts,  perhaps  even  of  their 
childish  love  of  display,  who  delight  in  the 
show  of  the  gora^ous  service,  and  have  little 
care  for  the  trutlis  it  is  intended  to  symbol- 
ize, and  who  bring  contempt  upon  the  whole 
movement  by  words  and  deeds  which  stamp 
on  it  a  character  of  weakness  and  puerility. 
It  is  the  fate  of  every  party  to  attract  some 
followers  of  this  type,  and  it  wonld  be  as 
unfair  to  jndge  it  by  them,  as  it  wonld  he 
nncandid  not  to  recognise  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  those  who  have  given  it  weight  and 
importance.  The  truth  is,  these  men  have 
a  faith,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  avowing 
tuid  of  acting  upon  it ;  and  in  an  ^e  which 
is  only  too  prone  to  seek  after  compromises, 
this  itself  gives  them  power.  Their  very 
dogmatism,  ofTenmvo  as  it  is  to  inquiring 
minds,  is  a  reaction  from  the  too  prevalent 
laxity  of  religious  belief,  and  commends 
tliem  to  a  large  class  who  are  weary  of  end- 
less disputations,  and  crave  for  something 
poritive.  To  theclamour  for  liberty — which 
IS  not  unfrequently  only  another  name  for 
lawlessness,  tne  sign  of  an  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  any  rule  either  of  fmth  or  practice, 
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the  assertion  of  a  man's  right  to  beliove  what 
he  likes,  and  .do  what  he  will — they  op 
the  law  of  a  Catholic  Chnrch,  endinz  ^ 
cussion,  and  rileiKMttjr  oppowlion  by  the  mere 
assertion  that  the  Chnrch  has  apoken, 
that  through  hor  we  receive  the  will  of  God. 
In  the  presence  of  a  widespread  disbelief  in 
the  eapernatara],  and  a  deaiie  to  eliminate 
the  mtfvcnlons  from  the  teachings  of  Sorip- 
tare,  they  aasett  the  existence  of  a  perpetual 
miracle  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  npon 
Hie  own  altars,  and  find  'the  best  eri- 
dence  of  His  Incaniation  in  the  ext«ndons 
of  that  incarnation  through  the  aacramenta 
for  the  nonrishment  of  the  spirittud  life  of 
His  foUowers.  Sach  a  creed  is  out  of  hai^ 
mony  with  all  Protestant  opinion,  and  does 
not  bear  the  test  of  eith»  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  when,  as  it  most  be,  the  demand 
for  ita  acceptance  is  based  on  the  authority 
of  the  Chnrch,  it  is  open  to  attack  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  mde  eqnally  fatal  with  that 
which  it  has  to  enconnt«r  from  Protestant- 
ism. But  illogi'cal  and  nnsciiptnral  as  it 
appears  to  ns,  it  is  held  by  AngUcans  with 
tenacity,  and  worked  out  with  an  enthnsias- 
tic  ardour,  of  which  we  find  too  few  ex- 
amples among  the  belierers  in  creeds  of  a 
more  Scriptnral  order.  They  are  ready  to 
proclum  ita  articles  on  the  housetops;  so 
far  from  attempting  to  hide  the  extrava- 
gance of  any  of  their  pretensions,  they  seem 
rather  to  delight  in  nrisging  thetn  out  in 
their  most  prononnced  obnoxioua  forma; 
and  by  their  oatspoken  boldnesi  they  eon- 
strain  even  the  admiration  of  those  who 
Uke  them  least. 

If  this  party  have  gained  power  by  the 
strong  assertion  of  their  distinctjre  princi- 
ples, they  hare  largely  increased  it  by  the 
way  in  which  they  hare  identified  Uiem- 
selves  with  variooe  popnlar  movements,  and 
the  earnectoess,  conitnned  with  a  certain 
kind  of  practical  wisdom,  with  which  they 
have  prosecuted  their  woik:.  With  all  the 
deference  they  claim  for  tradition  in  relation 
to  doctrine,  they  show  not  the  slightest 
respect  to  traditional  notions,  so  far  as 
Christiao  work  is  concerned.  Of  that  re- 
gMd  to  dignity  which  restrained  the  High 
Church  clergy  of  a  former  time  from  every- 
thing that  bore  the  moat  distant  resemblance 
to  Methodism,  the^  have  not  a  vestige,  and, 
indeed,  they  view  it  aa  one  of  the  errors  of 
that  dreary  Hanoverian  Protostantdsm  which 
they  hate  mtensely,  and  certainly  not  without 
good  reason.  They  set  out  with  an  ardent 
longing  to  recover  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  Aieir  all^iance  to  the  Obnrch,  and  any 
means  that  mil  contribute  to  that  end  thev 
adopt  'All  other  aectJons  of  the  English 
Church  save  one,'  Dr.  Littledale  tells  ua, 


'  have  stood  their  trial  and  have  Mled.'  The 
time  is  come  when  an  effi>rt  nhonld  be  made 
on  a  difierent  principle,  and  that  principle  ia 
a  careful  rward  to  the  tastee  and  neces^tiea 
of  the  people  whom  they  have  to  win ;  for 
paat  ftulnte  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  '  ■ 
lefnaal  to  face  the  fact,  that  it  is  with  beings 
with  human  wantx  and  f  nulties,  and  not  pnre 
disembodied  rationalities  that  the  Qinroh 
haa  to  deal,  that  the  shopkeepers  and  aiti- 
sana  hare  gone  io  ZHssentf  and  the  labourers 
have  gone  to  the  devil'  Acting  on  thia 
conviction,  they  have  sought  to  und^vtaDd 
the  nature  of  the  influences  by  which  the 
people  have  been  drawn  on  both  sides  in 
order  that  they  might  fight  botJi  dksent  aad 
the  devil  with  their  own  weapons.  They 
have  been  willing  to  learn  everywhere, 
believing  that  if  t£c  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  ttian  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  the  latter  cannot  do  bett«r 
than  become  pupils  in  their  school.  Hence 
they  have  not  been  particular  as  to  who  their 
instnictoTS  were,  if  only  they  had  aomethiag 
to  teach  them,  and  have  been  content  to 
lean  from  a  gin-palace  as  well  as  from  a 
conventicle,  from  the  Odd-Fellow  or  Forester 
aa  well  as  from  the  Primitive  Methodist,  bor- 
rowing &om  the  one  the  histrionic  style  of 
their  Ritual,  and  from  the  other  the  spiritual 
enthnuasm  which  expresses  itself  in  revival 
aervices  with  stirring  addresses  and  glowing 
hymns.  There  is  certainly  something  singn- 
liw  in  the  idea  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Iwidlord 
of  the  gin-palaoe  caters  for  his  cnstomen  by 
means  of  painting,  light,  and  music,  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ  should  do  the  same,  and 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  adopting  the 
arts  of  the  manageis  of  benefit  societies, 
and  pandering  to  that  childish  love  of  dis- 
play which  the  latter  gratify  by  ^ttering 
insignia  of  of&ce,  piocessions  witli  a  great 
duM  of  pomp  and  tbov,  and  ritea  around 
which  a  mysterious  awe  is  thrown,  should 
seek  to  attract  the  people  hy  ohorches  with 
gaily  decorated  altars,  procemions  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  and  a  regular  sncce^on  of 
church  festivals  celebrated  with  aocessories 
that  appeal  to  both  the  eye  and  ear.  It  in- 
dicates, however,  the  spirit  of  the  parly. 
Their  Ritual  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  this, 
but  by  many  it  has  undoubtedly  oeen  devd- 
oped  with  the  prominence  they  have  given 
it  under  the  belief  that  it  would  prwluce 
great  popular  effects. 

Had  ^ey,  however,  confined  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  histrionic  element, 
they  would  never  have  gubed  -the  power 
they  possess.  They  have  oeen  equally  active 
in  the  employment  of  means  of  a  higher 
order.  With  the  contempt  for  preaching 
:h  waa,  and  still  is,  so  prevalent  amongst 
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a  large  namber  of  the  Anglictm  clergy,  tliey 
have  little  sympathy ;  fur  vhile  they  attach 
supreme  importance  to  the  work  of  the 
sacrificing  priest  or  the  eonfesaor,  they  take 
ample  care  also  to  coltdvate  the  art  of  popu- 
lar addreM.  This  was  specially  apparent  in 
the  celebrated  '  twelve  days'  miasion,'  which 
bronglit  into  aotice  more  than  one  public 
orator  of  a  type  very  different  from  any- 
thing with  vMch  the  Kpiacopal  Chnrch  has 
been  fsmilar.  That  mission  itself,  disfigured 
as  it  was  by  many  extravagancies  and  eccen- 
tridticB,  lowered  in  its  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian woi^  by  the  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
by  which  it  was  heralded,  and  the  jubilant 
exultation  bb  to  its  success  in  which  its 
promotere  indulged,  and  especially  discred- 
ited by  tlLeir  manifest  design  to  make  it  an 
opportunity  of  {amiliaiising  the  minds  of 
we  people  with  Romish  notions  and  practi- 
ces, was,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  skill  as  well  as  enthusiasm  of  the  party. 
We  shootd  be  sorry  to  think  that  amon^ 
those  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  there  were 
not  many  inflaenced  by  a  higher  desire  than 
to  secure  a  mere  party  triumph  ;  but  regard- 
ed in  that  light  only,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
particnlarly  of  Engl£h  human  nature,  shown 
by  those  who  conceived  the  idea.  Its  very 
novelty  was  sure  to  arrest  attention  and  draw 
crowds,  and  the  fact  that  crowds  are  drawn 
by  wiiatever  means  to  religions  services  is 
with  many  sufficient  to  cover  a  ranltitade  of 
offoDcos  against  good  taste,  and  even  against 
Christian  tmth.  There  are  those  who  apply 
to  everjrthing  what  tiiey  colt  practical  tests, 
and  one  of  their  sorest  tests  of  the  power 
of  a  preacher,  is  his  capability  of  attiactiDg 
laige  audiences.  Of  course,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  grand  cmaade  against  sin  and 
Satan,  to  bo  undertaken  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  whose  peculiarities  had  already 
attracted  to  them  a  la^e  share  of  pubUc  atr 
teoticn,  awakened  cariosity,  and,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  feeling,  that  would  hare 
been  sufficient  to  crowd  the  chnrchea. 
Among  those  who  attended  these  services 
were  many  good  people  who  went  to  see  in 
what  fashion  and  with  what  weapons  this 
new  warfare  would  be  carried  on.  They 
saw  the  aniiBaal  sight  of  numbers,  and  many 
of  them  belonging  to_  classes  seldom  found 
in  a  place  of  worship,  coming  night  after 
night,  and  apparently  impressed  by  the 
services.  They  heard  eloquent  preachers 
preaching  to  them  the  great  tfutns  of  the 
Oospel,  m  forcible  and  striking  language 
rdmktng  the  sins  of  the  day,  in  vivid  and 
glowing  pictures  setting 'before  them  the 
love  of  dbrist  and  His  redeeming  work,  and 
in  thrilling  app^Ib  beseeching  ^m  to  be- 
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not  reconale  uiem  to  a  style  of  worship  so 
strongly  Romish  in  its  character,  or  lead 
them  to  accept  the  error  which  was  so  subtly 
insinuated,  it  disarmed  not  a  few  prejudices, 
and  led  numbers,  who  never  had  a  friendly 
thought  towards  Ritualism  or  Ritualists  be- 
fore, to  think  that,  despite  ail  their  faults, 
these  mon  were  doing  a  great  work,  and 
were  not  lightly  to  be  evil  spokeu  of.  The 
spectacle  of  so  many  daymen  banding 
themselves  together  for  earnest  evangelistic 
work,  casting  aaide  the  traditions  of  their 
Chorcb  and  their  office,  threwing  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  services  in  which  the 
freedom  and  fervour,  characteristic  of 
Methodist  revivals  were  substituted  for  the 
dnlness  and  decorum  with  which  the  high 
Anglicans  of  former  days  were  satisfied,  and 
determined  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  tliey  wonld  make  l^eir  Chnreh  what 
it  has  eo  often  cUmed  to  be,  and  what  as  a 
National  Chnreh  it  onght  to  be,  the  Chureh 
of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  and  favourable  impression.  Men  who 
maintajn  an  attitude  of  indifierenoe  to  all 
partiea  did  homs^  to  the  esmestnesB  which 
matl:ed  the  movement;  and  even  among 
those  who  regarded  it  with  strongest  disap- 
proval, and  believed  that  its  efieot,  so  far  as 
it  was  saeceesfiU,  wonld  be  to  Romanise 
rather  than  Christianize  the  people,  there 
were  many  who  feh  that  the  only  way  of 
overcoming  such  woriters  would  be  to  dis- 
play a  spirit  as  devoted,  as  self-denying,  and 
as  practical  as  their  own.  Ititualista  would 
be  mistaken  if  they  accepted  the  nngnidging 
praise  which  was  given  in  many  quarters  to 
their  daring  conrage,  their  free  and  ene^etic 
modes  of  action,  their  conscientious  attempts 
to  solve  in  their  own  fashion  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  dt^  as  indi- 
cating any  abatement  of  decided  opposition 
to  their  teachings,  or  of  the  ri^teous  indig- 
nation with  which  those  who  are  most  ready 
to  honour  them  for  alt  that  is  good  in  tbem 
or  their  work,  view  their  disloyalty  to  the 
Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  and  the 
wretcbed  quibbles  by  which  they  seek  to 
doak  or  excuse  tiieir  unfaithfulness.  Bat, 
on  the  o&et  hand,  the  Evangelicals  will  be 
equally  mistaken  If  t^ey  fo^t  that  practi- 
cal service  of  this  character  tells  powerfully 
on  behalf  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  under- 
taken, and  that  those  who  feel  that  duty 
compels  them  to  take  a  portion  of  antagon- 
ism to  it  must,  if  they  are  to  carry  popular 
sympathy  with  them,  justify  tiiur  faith  also 
by  works. 

Auother  featnra  in  tiie  oondnct  of  the 
RituidiBt  cle^  deserving  of  commendation, 
is  the  tact  they  have  shown  in  ntilinng  the 
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power  which  was  lying  dcrtnant  in  their 
uougregalaoDS.  The  expeiience  of  all 
Churches  teatifiea  that  nothing  do«s  more  to 
attract  a  man  to  areligious  coiDtnatuty.than 
the  assigniug  to  him  a  place  and  a  work, 
and  BO  making  him  feel  that  he  contributes 
something  to  its  power  and  prosperity.  The 
'  CathoUc '  party  (as  they  would  have  us  call 
them)  nnderetand  this,  and  have  acted  npon 
it.  lliey  endeavour  to  find  a  place  for 
every  one  who  will  heartily  give  himself  to 
the  common  work.  They  take  care,  of 
coune,  to  preserve  the  sanctity  and  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  and  have  cleariy-marked 
boundary  lines  beyond  which  no  layman  will 
be  allowed  to  go;  bat  they  perceive  that 
one  grand  secret  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  the  uawilling- 
ness  or  the  inability  of  the  clergy  to  use  the 
services  which  numbers  in  their  cougrega- 
tiona  were  willing  to  render,  and  they  have 
sought  to  remedy  the  defect.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  much  of  the  work  they  give  to 
their. followers  is  not  of  a  very  esaited  or 
edifying  character.  Still,  even  the  mastera 
of  ceremonies,  the  cross-bearers,  the  chor- 
isters, the  acolytes,  the  sacristans,  feel  them- 
selves honored  by  the  kindly  notice  of  the 
cle^iy.  They  are  pleased  to  think  them- 
selves of  some  use  uid  importance,  aie  led 
to  identify  themselvea  with  the  movement, 
and  are  often  among  its  most  zealous  pro- 
pagandists. The  Christian  work  of  women 
has  been  made  a  special  study,  and  a  nnmbor 
of  devoted  laboaren  called  forth,  who  are 
among  the  most  trusty  adherents  of  the 
party,  and  whose  ministry  of  love  has  been 
no  immense  gain  to  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  neglected  districts  where  it  is 
carried  on,  and  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  it. 
If  we  were  intending  here  to  estimate  the 
exact  value  of  the  service  done  in  these  and 
other  ways  by  the  Ritu^ist  clergy,  we  ehonld 
be  compelled  to  make  many  deductions. 
Bat  the  point  on  which  we  wish  to  insist,  is 
simply  the  effect  of  their  work  in  minister- 
ing to  Uie  growth  of  High  Church  senUment 
in  the  country — a  growth  which  has  been 
sided  by  the  unwise  opposition  of  the 
Evangelicals,  who  have  been  too  prone  to  op- 
pose every  movement  of  Ritualist  origin 
without  regard  to  its  charact^.  They  have 
thus  uot  only  enabled  their  opponents  to 
monopolise  the  entire  credit  of  movements 
which  might  just  as  consistently  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  party  of  tike  Church  as 
another,  bat  have  caused  Evangelicalism  to 
be  viewed  by  men  of  a  more  catholic  spirit, 
who  belong  to  no  party  organisation,  but 
are  willing  to  accept  wise  Buggestions  from 
whatever  quarter  tWr  come,  as  obstructive 
and  unpracticaL      The  Mat  which   never 
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fails  to  attend  activity  and  enterprise  hu 
thus  unfortunately  remained  with  the  An- 
glicans 

But  while  High  Churchmen  owe  much  of 
their  present  position  to  themselves,  or,  to 
speak  more  accnrately,  to  the  sm£l  bat  so- 
tive  section  who  form  their  extreme  left,  it  - 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  to  some 
extentbeen  favoured  by  circumstances.  There 
are  different  characteristics  of  the  age,  dis- 
tinct from  and  even  opposed  to  each  other, 
which  have  been  friendly  to  than.  Tbej 
have  profited  by  its  material  proeperitv,  ud 
the  consequent  increase  of  its  wealth  and 
luxuty ;  and  they  have  profited,  though  id 
a  different  way,  by  its  spirit  of  phUosopbic 
inquiiy,  its  intelligent  freedom,  its  politicil 
earnestness.  A  religion  which  delights  in 
show,  which  attaches  high  importance  to 
externals,  which  will  be  lenient  m  its  judg- 
ments of  those  who  obey  the  priest  and 
regularly  attend  tho  sacraments,  is  oertuu  to 
find  many  rotarieB  in  an  age  when  there  are 
such  numbers  who  have  no  higher  businen 
in  life  than  the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure. 
The  love  of  a  new  sensation  alone  is  enough 
to  attract  crowds  of  this  class  to  a  church 
like  St.  Alban's.  But  it  is  not  the  novel^ 
alone  which  captivates  them ;  it  ia  the  type 
of  relifpon  which  meets  their  tastes.  It  is 
true  that  they  may  hear  from  the  pnlpit  elo- 
onent  denunciations  of  the  frivolity  of  tho 
'  life  they  are  leading,  hnt  these  oratorical 
thunders  do  not  disturb  them,  save  for  the 
time.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  indeed,  which 
has  often  been  noticed,  that  sermons  directed 
agaiuBt  their  own  special  sine  are  rather 
popular  than  otherwise  with  hearers  gathered 
from  the  world  of  fashion.  They  listen 
-with  interest,  and  if  a  preacher  does  hit 
work  well,  are,  perh^,  moved  to  some  de 
gree  of  sentimental  emotion;  they  meekly 
submit  to  the  castigation  which  they  have  to 
endure,  and  accept  it  as  a  q)ecies  of  penance 
which  is  to  be  borne  with  all  humihty,  and 
having  discharged  what  they  consider.a  re- 
li^ous  duty,  feel  themselves  entitled  to  re- 
turn with  all  the  more  zeal  and  avidity  to 
the  scenes  from  which  they  have  for  a  tune 
been  withdrawn.  They  have  had  indeed  the 
virtues  of  an  ascetic  Ufe  set  before  them, 
but  they  do  not  apply  the  exhortations  to 
themselves.  These,  they  quietiy  assume^  be- 
long to  the  '  religious,'  the  clergy,  or  those 
who  have  a  vocation  to  a  more  exalted  type 
of  piety.  For  themselves,  they  are  satisfied 
with  a  much  humbler  roU;  and  if  they  are 
regular  at  church,  observe  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  proper  times,  and  practise  some 
degree  of  abstioence  on  Fridays  and  in 
Lent,  they  consider  that  they  have  amply 
satisfied  all  the  clums  of  conscience  and  re- 
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tigion.  If  they  are  zealous  at  all,  their  leal 
is  shown  in  a  veir  different  diiwjtion.  They 
leaye  to  others  all  Bervjces  demaodiiig  self- 
dsnjal  or  patience.  They  are  never  found 
in  the  crowded  alleys  where  the  poor  con- 
gregate, risiting  the  sick  or  BUccouring  the 
needy.  For  the  painful  ansteritiea  which 
some  practise  they  have  no  tove.  It  is  by 
the  histrionic  element  that  they  are  attracted. 
To  them  the  decorations  of  the  chnrch  and 
the  vestments  of  the  priests  are  snbjects  of 
sapreme  interest.  Tney  go  into  ecstasies 
orer  the  cnt  of  a  chasnble  or  the  colour  of 
a  stole,  oan  tell  the  eiact  difference  between 
a  dalmatics  and  an  alb,  can  give  the  most 
orthodox  opinion  as  to  the  coloor  proper  to 
cAch  charen  festival,  and  are  wonderfully 
captivated  with  a  religion  in  which  millinery 
plays  an  important  put.     '  Yon  should  (said 

one  of  this  class^  visit church.      It  is 

so  deligbtfoUy  h^h ;  the  vestments  are  su- 
perb, and  the  clergyman  has  got  such  dear 
little  boys,  with  r^  stockinea,  for  acolytes.' 
lliere  is  a  better  ride  of  tEe  system  which 
appeals  to  another  and  higher  class,  also  to 
be  found  in  aristocratic  circles.  Repelled  by 
the  wretched  frivolity  of  fashionable  society, 
wearied  of  its  incessant  ronnd  of  pleasure, 
conscious  that  life  ought  to  have  some 
higher  end,  and  seeking  after  something  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  their  sonla  for  the  real 
good, — they  are  taken  by  the  ascetic  view  of 
Christian  life  as  given  by  High-Cbarchism. 
The  idea  of  an  authority  in  the  Chnrch 
Thich  shall  relieve  them  from  the  trouble  of 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  are  abroad,  and  shall  give  them  some 
resting.p)ace  in  which  they  may  find  secure 
footing  and  so  be  saved  from  the  indiffer- 
ence and  anbelief  into  which  such  numbere 
are  drifting,  is  itself  welcome.  Tbey  are 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  they  have  the  faith 
neld  by  the  Catholic  Chnrch  for  centuries, 
while  the  prospect  of  a  life  marked  by  self- 
sacrifice  and  active  labour  is  that  above  all 
others  the  most  calculated  to  kindle  their 
aspirations.  Bomanism  has  always  had  these 
two  sides  by  which  it  has  attracted  ad- 
hereDte  of  the  most  opposite  character;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Ritualism,  which  has 
■ought  to  follow  so  closely  in  its  steps,  should 
eibibit  Htv  same  characteristics  with  the 
same  results, — drawing  from  out  the  circles 
of  fashion  both  the  superficial  and  frivolous, 
who  are  captivated  by  its  outward  and  ob- 
jective character,  and  the  more  earnest,  who 
are  won  by  that  ideal  of  a  life  with  nobler 
aims,  and  under  the  government  of  nnsel- 
fi»hprincipleB  which  it  eihibits before  them. 
The  controveiBies  of  the  d^,  too,  have 
be^ed  the  development  of  High  Chnreh 
fe^g.    When  a  Obnrch  is  or  is  supposed 
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to  be  in  danger,  when  enemies  are  asssilifg 
her  from  without,  and  some  of  her  own  ad- 
kerenta  are  seriously  compromising  her  ciua- 
acter  and  inflnence,  and  when  there  i»  a 
need,  therefore,  for  the  dbplay  of  special 
zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  main- 
tun  ber  poolioii,  the  party  which  is  conspic- 
uous for  the  highest  idea  of  her  rights,  and 
for  the  most  nncompromising  spirit  in  their 
assertion  and  defence,  is  sure  to  be  spocially 
Kipniar.  Hl^  Churchmen  have  known 
low  to  use  to  the  ntmost  advantage  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  Judici^  Committee  have  been 
engaged  in  hearing  the  case  of  Mr.  Voysey 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Mackonocbie  and 
Mr.  Purehas  on  the  other;  and  althou^  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Alban's  and  the  Brighton  In- 
camhent  have  both  been  condemned,  we 
donbt  whether  the  High  Chnrch  will  not 
profit  more  by  the  spectacle  presented  by 
Mr.  Voysey  than  it  will  lose  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Mackonocbie  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  extravagancies  of  Mr.  Parchaa.  By 
the  one,  indeed,  the  High  Chnrch,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Ritnaust  section,  vrilt  gun, 
rather  than  lose,  if  the  result  be  the  repres- 
sion of  outrages  upon  Protestant  feeling 
and  defiances  of  law,  which  check  the  sym- 

Sathy  that  otherwise  would  fiow  much  more 
ecidedly  in  a  High  Church  direction.  By 
the  other,  however,  the  giun  is  immediate 
and  very  couMderable.  Here,  we  are  told, 
is  the  outcome  of  ProtestantiBm.  '  Rights 
of  private  judgment,  free  inoniry,  individuid 
re^oneibiHty — see  to  what  they  all  lead  us  I 
There  is  safety  only  in  abiding  by  Catholic 
truth,  and  snbmil^g  implicitly  to  the 
antfaorhy  of  the  Choreb  waich  asserts  it 
The  assumed  right  of  conscience  which  is 
the  basis  of  Protestantism  is  the  root  of  ^ 
evil,  and  the  consequence  of  admitting  it 
will  be  an  absolnt«  eclipse  of  faith.  Reject 
the  voice  of  the  Chnrch,  and  men  will  soon 
cease  to  believe  Id  the  Bible,  or  even  in  Qod 
at  all.'  There  are  not  a  few  who  receive  all 
this ;  even  nncere  lovers  of  Evangelical 
principles  will  declare  that  they  would  rather 
men  should  believe  too  much  than  believe 
too  little,  forgetting  that  the  one  evil  is  tol- 
erably sura  to  be  the  cause  of  the  otiier ; 
that  it  is  just  where  the  dominion  of  super- 
stition has  been  most  absolute  that,  in  the 
inevitable  sway  of  the  pendulum,  scepticism 
becomes  most  rampant  and  powerful ;  and' 
that  no  more  fatal  error  could  be  committed 
by  the  friends  of  truth  than  to  appeal  to 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  its  hehiUf.  The 
fact,  however,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  only 
another  illnstnition  of  the  general  law  of 
which  we  have  jost  spoken,  that  in  the  re- 
action from  rationalimng  views  and  the  fear 
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of  their  conseqnenoee,  nninbem  are  ready  to 
tJuow  themselves  into  the  sheltering  anna  of 
High-ChuFchism.  They  love  truth  more 
than  liberty,  and  are  content  to  eorrender 
the  latter  rather  than  bmve  the  risk  of  any 
d^ger  to  the  former. 

l^e  progress  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
s^taration  of  Church  and  State,  ao  manifest 
in  different  qnartera,  has  produced  a  similar 
effect.  Anticipating  the  poeaibility  of  disea- 
tablishtnent  and  of  ita  coming  toon,  thought- 
ful members  of  the  l^isoopal  Churt^  are 
anxiously  considering  in  ivhat  way  she 
will  be  best  ahle  to  meet  die  difficulties 
and  demands  of  the  novel  posidon  in 
which  she  will  find  hersdf  when  she  is 
placed  on  a  level  with  other  Christian 
churches.  They  see  that  when  the  prestige 
{A  State  connection  is  gone,  something  will 
be  neceesary  to  make  np  for  the  loss  which 
■he  will  sustain,  and  they  hope  U>  find  it  in 
that  exaltation  of  her  claims  in  which  High 
Churchmen  delight.  In  the  new  of  High 
Churchmen,  the  fivangelioal  who  has  nothing 
on  which  to  rely  but  his  futhfnlneas  ana 
power  in  carrying  on  the  vaA  <A  his  minis- 
tiy,  and  who  admits  that  the  Congregational 
minister  by  his  side  is  on  a  level,  so  far  a* 
anthoiity  is  concerned,  with  himsdf,  reduces 
the  Church  to  the  poation  of  the  sects;  and 
in  the  competition  which  is  provoked,  she 
wilt  not  necessarily  be  the  guner.  What  is 
wanted,  according  to  them,  u  that  the  clervy 
should  assert  their  prerogative.  The  main- 
tenance of  an  oruate  and  gorgeous  ceremc^ 
nial  is  important,  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  has  great  attractioufl  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  has  been  able  to  win  back  num- 
bers who,  so  long  aa  sinmlicity  was  the 
wder  of  U»e  day,  saw  no  diference  between 
the  service  of  a  churoh  and  that  of  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  and,  in  fact,  preferred  the 
latter  because  of  its  greater  freedom  and 
warmth.  But  of  still  greater  moment  is  it 
that  the  Church  should  mark  ont  distinctly 
the  line  which  separates  her  from  the  sects ; 
should  insist  on  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  her  clergy  as  being  in  the  true  line  of  the 
Apostolicsl  succession,  and  should  make  it 
fdt  that  her  members  pmsese  advantages  in 
which  those  outwde  her  pale  do  not  partici- 
pate. We  do  not  believe  that  experience 
will  justify  the  policy,  or  that  the  preten- 
sions which  are  intolerable  in  an  Estabhshed 
C%nreh  would  meet  with  anything  but  ridi- 
cole  when  put  forth  by  a  Chnroh  which  has 
iKit  even  the  special  |MtroBage  of  the  State 
to  encourage  such  un-Christian  arrogance. 
In  the  meantime,  this  is  a  prevatoit  view, 
and  it  is  of  material  service  te  the  party  who 
are  contending  for  H^h  Anglioao  principles. 
From  thego  various  causes  a  High  Church 


spirit  is  showing  itself  far  beyond  both  see- 
tions  of  the  detgy  who  have  identified  them- 
selves with  Anguoan  movements,  and,  in  fact, 
is  more  or  less  affecting  ail  parties.  We 
heard  of  a  conversation  the  other  day  be- 
tween some  laymen  of  extendve  informati«i 
and  strong  Evangdical  sympathies,  in  whicli 
the  question  was  asked  in  relation  to  a  place 
whicn  had  <»)ce  been  a  stronghold  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, 'Are  they  not  becoming  rather  hi^ 

at )'    'Where'  (was  the  reply)*  is  it 

that  they  are  not  becoming  high  f  We  have 
taken  s<»ne  trouble  to  get  uifonnation,andit 
^  goes  to  ei^roborate  this  view.  Tltere  ate 
few  of  oar  larger  towns,  even  those  which 
have  been  most  dijstinguished  for  tbedr  seal 
tor  Evangelical  principles,  where  we  do  not 
find  the  intrusion  of  a  High  Church,  and  in- 
deed, a  Bitualist  element,  which  in  some  cases 
may  become  strong  and  popular.  We  regret 
to  add  that  severaTof  the  Episcopal  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  present  Oovernmeid; 
must  still  further  strengthen  tiie  hands  nnd 
euooorage  the  hopes  of  the  sacerdoUd  party. 
Already  we  note  some  ominous  signs  in  a 
Boutheni  diocese,  where,  afterthe  lengthened 
rule  of  an  Evangelical  bishop,  one  of  a  very 
different  character — a  prelate  of  great  power 
of  eloquence  and  extraordinary  tact,  not  to 
say  sulAlety — has  been  appointed  in  his  room. 
Some  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  have,  we  are 
told,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  perception  of 
the  great  worth  of  tb^r  new  diocesan,  and 
are  adopting  practices  which  hitherto  they 
hare  condemned,  and  a  tone  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  acceptable  to  him  than  . 
that  which  they  have  been  accnsUMned  to 
mointun.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  be 
raeside  over  the  see  for  a  few  years,  he  will 
be  able  to  report  a  different  stAta  of  things 
frwn  that  which  he  found  when  he  commmo- 
ed  bis  administration.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  will  so  completely  expel  the  Evmige- 
Ucal  element  aa,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  own 
statement,  he  had  excladed  Ritualism  from 
his  late  diocese,  but  we  fear  that  his  inflae«oe 
may  so  transform  some  of  liis  cle^  that 
their  old  friends  will  hardly  be  able  to  reoo^ 
nise  them.  Whether  Nonconformists  have 
any  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
result  of  the  Liberal  triumph  to  which  they 
so  laig^y  contributed,  is  a  question  on  whieh 
we  neied  not  entw.  Ih.ey  do  not  owe  eo 
much  to  the  Evangelical  prelates  on  die 
bendi,  that  they  have  any  special  reason  to  re- 
gi^  that  their  number  has  not  been  angweat- 
ed.  Still,  the  increase  of  the  power  of  die 
High  Chun^  P^riy  was  not  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  for  which  they  gave  their 
support  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  encouragement 
given  to  that  party,  both  in  the  appointm^it 
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of  ito  members  to  important  poutjone,  and  in 
diefaTour  Bhowu  to  certfun  points  of  its  po- 
licj,  has  not  been  regarded  with  satisfoc 
tioD. 

One  result  of  the  new  spirit  that  bu  been 
awakened  in  the  Anglican  party,  has  been 
Ae  slmoGt  entire  eztiuctidn  erf  that  particnUr 
Hoticm  of  the  Episcopal  oler^  known  as  the 
'high and  dry'  sohooL  So  hag,  indeed,  as 
the  present  ajstem  of  patronage  continues,  it 
is  nerer  likely  altogether  to  cease  from  among 
n&  While  there  are  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  hvings  in  the  ^ft  of  the  Uiuveraities  and 
collies,  who  appoint  to  them  members  of 
thui  own  body,  who  have  lired  so  long 
mcmg  the  mnstT  records  of  the  past  that 
they  have  little  fitneu  for  the  w<»k  of  the 
UnDg  present,  who  have,  in  fact,  by  the  very 
fone  ^  circoniBtBiicee,  beoune  so  many  D17- 
udnsts;  and  while  there  are  a  still  la^r 
nnmber  regarded  as  the  appanages  of  gnat 
funilias,  who  ^ve  them  to  yonager  bods  or 
needy  consins,  without  any  thought  either  of 
their  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications,  many 
<£  the  clergy  are  snre  to  be  'dry,  yea,  very 
dry ;'  and  because  they  are  dry  they  will  also 
be  high.  They  have  nothing  on  which  to 
rest  Uicir  claims  except  the  aathority  ot  the 
Church  and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  uid 
they  are  sure  to  exalt  the  one  and  magnify 
the  other.  Still,  the  section  is  a  diminish- 
ing  one,  and  the  Church  may  well  rejoice 
both  that  it  is  diminished  innumberB,  and  that 
what  remains  of  it  is  improved  in  quality. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  now,  one  whom  we 
knew  in  our  childhood,  a  quiets  dignified  old 
gsntleman,  who  might  have  earned  respect  in 
any  oUier  position  bat  tliat  of  a  clergyman. 
He  reuded  in  the  parish  for  many  years,  but 
whu  influence  for  good  ho  ever  exerted  up- 
on i^  except  by  means  of  his  charitiea,  which 
were  always  free  enoiwh,  it  would  have  002- 
zled  his  admirers  to  tell.  Of  course,  he  nad 
srighteouB  horror  of  Dissent  and  Radicaliem ; 
bat  even  in  opposition  to  them  he  never 
showed  any  entnnnaem.  Sach  men  belong 
to  another  generation,  and  where  they  are 
found  now  occupying  pontiona  of  import- 
anoe,  in  the  midst  of  toe  boay  life  of  this 
nineteenth  centnry,  they  only  hold  them  to 
the  injury  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are 
the  re[H-esentatives. 

The  papers  atmoonced,  a  few  weeks  ^o, 
the  death  of  one  of  this  class,  with  some 
fasts  of  whose  story  we  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted. He  was  one  of  the  few  pluralists 
who  still  remain,  residing  on  one  of  his  liv- 
ings m  a  midland  county,  and  holding  ano- 
ther in  a  large  muiufactaring  town  u  the 
^^orth  of  England,  lliis  town,  with  its 
teeming  popolation  and  growing  importance, 
he  had  never  riuted  for  more  ihan  twenty 
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years.  The  work  was  left  to  be  done  by  two 
curates,  living  <mi  veiy  inadequate  incomes, 
while  their  rector  sa^sfied  himself  with  dmw-  - 
ing  the  lion's  share  of  the  ample  revenues  of 
the  paii^  He  found  more  oor^nial  em- 
ployment in  the  small  village  where  his  other 
cure  was  utaAto,  and  where  he  discharged, 
donbttess  wiUi  becoming  grace,  the  duties  of 
a  coontiy  gentleman.  A  gUmpse  of  his  life 
was  given  throngh  a  side-hght  in  a  speech  of 
one  of  his  curat^  who,  in  acknowled^g 
his  rector's  hei^h,  at  a  great  agricuIturaJ  din> 
nee  in  the  town  of  which  he  was  so  negligent 
an  overseer,  asswed  the  company  that  the 
rector  would  gladly  have  been  present,  as  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  agncnltural  pur- 
smta,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  most  mity 

ceasfulbreedenof  pigs  in  the  county  of . 

It  in  htBdly  neceeaary  to  say  that  Dissent  has 
a  powerfiu  hold  upon  the  pari^,  or  that 
numbeis  have  grown  up  in  indifference,  if 
not  in  absolute  nofltility  to  religion  altogeth- 
er. Aard  yet  even  he  was  not  of  the  worst 
type.  We  lemembtf,  some  yeus  ago,  driv- 
ing several  miles  in  a  midland  district,  with 
a  friend  who  wastiioronghly  acquainted  with 
the  region  and  its  history.  The  country  was 
rather  thickly  studded  with  churdieB  tmd  par- 
BOnagea,  and,  aa  we  passed  them,  our  friend 

fsve  us  some  account  of  the  n^en  who  bad 
ved  and  worked  in  them.  Many  of  the  liv- 
ings  were  in  tlie  gift  of  colleges  and  other 
publto  bodies,  wtule  others  were  the  proper- 
ty of  the  country  gentry,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  dieigy  nad  almost  invariably  been 
of  the  '  h^h  and  dry '  school ;  and  as  we 
heard  Btory  ^ter  story  at  indolence,  incom- 
petence, hereey,  or,  in  some  esses,  ministeri- 
al d^nqaeney,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Church  of  England  aught  well  rejoice  that 
there  are  but  few  remaining  of  so  unworthy 
a  ^Deration. 

The  Anglican  ot^yman  of  to-day  ^and 
the  class  is  very  numerous  in  rural  distncts) 
is  of  a  vny  diiFerent  pattern.  Even  where 
he  has  not  actually  embraced  Bitnalistie 
ofniuoii^  be  has  genemlly  breathed  some- 
thing of  tfaeir  spirit,  and  ia  determined  to 
carry  it  into  hb  work.  He  loves  Dissent  aa 
little  as  his  '  high  and  dry '  predecessor,  but 
he  is  determined  to  dedi  with  it  in  a  diS^nt 
w^.  He  is  conrteom  in  his  manner  toward 
the  Dissen^g  minister,  bnt  he  means,  cSi  the 
time,  to  '  stamp  out '  DisaenL  But  it  is  to 
be  done  by  outworking  it  everywhere— in 
schools,  in  pastoral  vieitaticm,  and  in  public 
services;  any  weaknesi  in  preaching  being 
compwsated  by  increased  splendour  of  ser^ 
vice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  in- 
tenuty  of  devotion  wiCh  which  some  of  these 
young  clergymen  give  themselves  to  theif 
work.    A  Congregadoual  minister  of  our  ao- 

Dirlz^:-|;,,.V^iUUV|l^ 
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quaintance  was  t«)1iog  ns  of  one  of  tbem 
who  had  recently  come  to  bisneighboarliood, 
and  who  was  working  a  wondroiu  cliange 
among  a  remarkably  slothful  and  apathetic 
people  by  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  abundance  of  his  labours.  He  nad  him- 
self been  called  to  visit  one  of  bis  own  mem- 
bers, and,  thongh  he  immediately  responded 
to  the  summons,  he  found  the  clergyman  al- 
ready there,  proffenng  serrices  of  every  kind, 
and  nnwilling  to  accept  a  denial  of  his  re- 
quest to  sit  up  and  watch  all  night  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  man.  The  Nonconfoi^ 
mist  convictions  of  a  poor  man  most  be  very 
clear  and  decided  if  tie  can  be  iosenmble  to 
such  a  mode  of  approach  as  tbia,  and  it  was 
onlj"  natural  that,  when  he  recoTcred,  the  re- 
cipient of  such  kind  attentions  should  be 
fonnd  occasionally  in  the  parish  church.  But 
it  is  by  means  of  the  schools,  especially,  that 
this  gentleman  and  his  class  operate,  and 
operate  to  con^derable  effect.  We  are  told, 
and  with  some  truth,  that  children  cannot 
enter  into  nice  theological  distinctions;  but 
it  is  not  in  theological  subtleties  that  they  are 
instructed.  The  lessons  given  are  plain  and 
intelligible  enough,  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  the  evils  of  Dissent,  the  reve- 
rence due  to  a  clergyman  and  the  Church, 
and  the  sin  which  they  commit  who  neglect 
to  show  it  Besides  tbere  are  inuamerable 
ways  in  which,  indirectly,  both  parents  and 
children  are  affected ;  and  a  clergyman 
knows  well  enough,  that  whenhe  has  once 
got  a  child  to  tlie  national  school,  he  has 
taken  the  first  step  towards  securing  the  pa- 
rent for  the  Church.  Hence  \he  resolute  de- 
termination of  tbe  clergy  to  get  hold  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  an  attempt  in  which 
theyhavebeeuhcl  pedny  those  who,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  persuaded  Noncon  form  iste  to  take 
up  an  untenable  position  that  prevented  their 
just  scruples  from  receivmg  proper  attention, 
and  shut  them  oat  from  a  work  in  which 
they  had  prerioosly  been  the  leaders.  Hence, 
too,  the  remarkable  outburst  of  zeal  and  K- 
berality  in  tbe  extension  of  denominational 
Bchoobsince  the  passingofthe  late  Act  De- 
nominational schools  are,  for  the  most  part, 
AngUcan  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grant  to  them  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  go  to  baild  up  the  power  of  the 
Establishment  and  suppress  Dissent  in  tbe  ru- 
ral districts.  It  is  true  the  new  national 
schools  will  be  under  a  conscience  clause,  but 
they  must  be  credulous  indeed  who  believe 
that  it  will  be  of  much  avail  in  parishes 
where  there  is  an  active  and  influential  cler- 
gyman, wielding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sqaire,  a  supreme  anthofi^.  A  more  potent 
instrument  conld  scarcely  have  been  pat  into 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood ;  and  among  the 
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young  recruits  of  the  Anglican  party,  there 
are  numbers  who  know  how  to  wield  it  wiUi 
the  greatest  effect  They  do  not  trust  to  the 
influence  of  the  t«aching  alone,  but  they  find 
various  ways  of  interesting  tbe  children: 
they  form  them  into  singing  classes ;  they 
prepare  them  for  their  choirs ;  they  accus- 
tom them  to  the  observance  of  Saints'  Days; 
they  please  them  by  giving  them  a  place  in 
processions,  or  employing  them  as  acolytes. 
In  short,  they  find  tbem  in  the  National 
schools,  and  tiiey  lose  no  opportunity  of  so 
training  them  that  they  shall  naturally  grow 
up  to  be  loyal  sons  of  the  Church.  We  have 
neither  the  intention  nor  tbe  desire  to  re- 
proach them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
tbns  carry  on  their  work,  or  for  the  care 
whicbtheyspeeiallydevotc  to  children.  "With 
their  iHews  of  the  Church,  they  are  only 
showing  a  proper  loyalty  to  conscience  in  the 
course  which  they  adopt  What  we  object 
to  is,  that  the  nation  should  be  called  upon 
to  support  them  in  tins  hierarchical  crusade 
by  increasing  the  grants  they  now  enjoy. 
Wc  have  asserted  from  the  first  that  schools 
already  in  existence  bad  a  fair  right  to  bo  left 
undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages 
which  the  State  had  virtually  engaged  to  se- 
core  them,  and  which  they  had  won  by  their 
own  efibrts.  What  we  complain  of  in,  tbat 
facilities  should  be  given  for  tiie  multiplica- 
tion of  these  denominational  schools  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Government  are  establislt- 
inga  great  National  system. 

The  National  school,  however,  is  not  the 
only  theatre  on  which  the  activity  of  the  ad- 
vanced Anglican  priest  is  manifest  His 
coming  into  aparisn  is  the  signal  for  aseries 
of  changes,  alt  directed  to  one  end.  First, 
the  interior  of  the  church  is  to  be  remodelled 
to  adapt  it  t«  the  style  of  service  be  means 
to  introduce.  Pews  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  often  unugbtly  enough,  are  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  benches.  If  it  be 
practicable,  a  part  is  railed  off  for  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  the  altar,  with  its  tall  candle- 
sticks, and,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  with 
its  embroidered  and  coloured  cloths,  assumes 
an  entirely  new  aspect  Fast  days  and  feast 
days,  hitherto  onlmown,  begiu  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  intoning  takes  the  place  of  the  qniot 
and  orderly  reading  of  the  service,  and  by 
degrees  tbe  people  find  their  church  and  their 
worship  bear  a  striking,  and,  to  many,  not 
pleasant  resemblance  to  that  of  Romanism. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  consultation,  either  of 
diocesan  or  of  parishioners.  The  clergyman 
assumes  the  poution  of  a  dictator,  and  re- 
solves to  carry  out  his  own  ideas,  whatever  be 
the  result  Sometimes  there  is  fierce  discord 
and,  not  nnfrequently,  there  are  many  se- 
cesdons;  but  even  where  tiiis  is  not  so,  the 
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chai^o«  are,  as  wc  hear,  in  man^  cases  any- 
ttung  but  satisfactoiy  to  the  squirearchy,  nho 
have  hitherto  been  found  among  the  most 
steady  supporters  of  the  Church.  Tliey 
valued  it  as  furnishing  a  respectable  and 
quiet  type  of  religion,  which  did  not  make 
any  ezcessive  demands  from  them.  Ilieir 
old  Hi^  Church  cleigymanneitherdisquieted 
himself  nor  disturbed  them.  He  was  a  wel- 
come guest  at  their  boards,  and  the  slight 
reqaiBttions  which  he  made,  in  the  way  of 
5iabscriptiona  to  his  chatitiea,  were  not  par- 
ticularly burdensome,  and  were  generally  met 
with  checrfnlness.  The  new-fangled  notions, 
which  make  it  a  far  more  difficult  thing  to 
be  zealous  Churchmen,  requtrini;  not  only 
money  for  schools  and  other  objects,  but 
some  amount  of  personal  effort  and  sacrifice, 
and  often  involving  a  man  in  unpleasant  con- 
troversies with  hia  neigbbonis,  are  far  from 
being  welcome,  and  already  quiet  mu> 
morings  may  be  heard  in  various  quarters. 
We  have  pven  the  party  hy  whom  this 
work  is  carried  on,  all  the  credit  to  which 
they  can  possibly  lay  claim.  We  are  there- 
fore the  more  at  liberty  to  condemn  that 
which  is  reprehensible;  and  one  of  their 
most  prominent  features  is  their  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  law  U>  which  they  owe  subjec- 
tioD.  Not  content  with  adopting  the  most 
pitiful  evasions  in  order  to  introduce  prac- 
tices contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  in- 
vented a  convenient  theory  of  their  own  as 
to  the  distinctioTi  between  the  law  of  the 
Church  and  the  law  of  the  State,  refusing  to 
obey  tbc  one  when  it  comes  into  collision 
with  the  other.  In  the  economy  of  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  such  a  distinction  cannot 
be  maiot^ned  for  an  bonr.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  the  nation  is  the  Church,  with  Par- 
liament as  its  l^slator,  and  tbe  courts  as  its 
administrators.  If  any  of  the.  cleicy  feel 
that  their  consciences  are  aggrieved  by  this 
subjection  to  civil  authority,  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Nonconformity 
has  after  a  long  and  difficult  stru^le,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  itself  a  recognised 
legal  status,  and  the  liberty  which  it  has  thus 
secured  is  opened  to  them,  if  they  are  con- 
tent to  accept  the  conditions.  They  can 
h  are  the  freedom,  if  they  are  satisfied  to  pay 
the  price  at  which  it  can  be  obttuned. 
What  they  cannot  do,  is  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vant^ee  which  the  law  gives  to  the  national 
Chureh,  without,  at  the  same  time,  submit- 
ting to  its  control  Their  declamation  about 
the  rights  of  the  Ohorcb,  and  the  iniquity  of 
any  secular  Pariiament  putting  restraints  on 
its  free  action,  or  any  civil  tribunal  under 
taking  to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  doctrine 
and    discipline,    sounds  well   enough,  but 
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coming  from  those  who  still  claim  to  enjoy 
the  prestige  and  emohiments  of  a  national 
Chnrch,  it  is  simply  idle  bunkum  which  can 
impose  on  no  one.  Won  they  manfully  to 
resolve  rather  to  be  free  than  to  retain  a 
position  which  they  can  only  hold  on  con- 
dition of  their  disobeying  what  is  to  them 
a  higher  law,  they  would  command  sympathy 
from  all  who  know  how  to  hononr  loyalty 
to  conscience.  As  it  is,  their  attempts  to 
represent  themselves  as  victims  of  perscution, 
because  they  are  required  to  obey  the  law, 
expose  them  only  to  contempt  and  ridicule- 
It  is  only  fair  to  odd  that  there  is  a  con^d- 
orable  section  of  the  party  by  whom  the  force 
of  this  reasoning  is  felt,  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  their  objections  to  State  in- 
terference to  their  ultimate  issue. 

'It  would  be'  (says  Ur.  Orby  Shipley, one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  fearless  exponents  of  Ritu- 
alistic views)  -  tbe  crowning  kbour ;  it  would  be 
tbe  culminating  honour,  !t  would  be  the  blessed 
consummation  of  the  Cathoiic  reformation  to 
be  the  means  in  the  Divine  economy  of  ter- 
minating that  wicked,  immoral,  and  godless 
alliance  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
exists  under  tbe  titie  of  the  Union  of  Chm^ 
■nd  SUte.' 

How  far  it  is  con^tcnt  for  any  man  to 
lend  his  personal  support  to  an  alliance  which 
he  pronounces 'wicKcd,  immoral,  and  god- 
less, by  continuing  to  accept  the  advantages 
which  it  secures  to  him,  is  a  question  which 
his  own  conscience  must  be  left  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find 
that  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  and  hb  friends  liave 
begun  to  feel  tbe  inconsistency  of  their  pre- 
sent position.  Whether  in  the  event  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  condemning  their  dis- 
tinctive principles,  as  it  has  wready  con- 
demned their  symbolic  practices,  and  decid- 
ing against  Mi,  Bennett  as  it  has  done 
against  Mr,  Purchas,  they  would  secede 
from  the  Establishment,  is  not  very  clear. 
What  is  clear  is,  that  they  r^ard  the  present 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  as  hin- 
dering the  work  of  the  '  Catholic'  restoration, 
and  therefore  seek  disestablishment  as  the 
first  essential  to  the  realization  of  their  ideal. 
Butthiscannotbebrooght  about  at  once,  and 
in  the  meantime  nrcumstances  may  force  on 
a  separation.  Perhaps,  however,  )t  is  more 
as  a  menace  to  the  bishops  than  as  an  indi- 
cation of  any  serious  purpose  that  Mr.  Ship- 
ley tells  their  lordships  that  the '  conspicuous 
want  of  success  which  has  attended  Episco- 
pal hindrance  to  the  Catholic  revival  has  cer- 
tainly postponed,  but  has  not  A  all  removed 
the  prospect  of  impending  schism.'  We 
arc  left  to  infer,  therefore,  that  if  the  at- 
tempts to  repress  Ritni^m  shonld  be 
crowned  with  more  success  tlian  has  hither- 
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to  attended  them,  we  miist  he  prepu^d  for 
BchUtu,  which,  Mr.  Shipley  says,  would  be 
an  untold  enl  to  the  Charcb ;  adding,  and 
in  this  we  agree  with  him,  '  that  the  present 
state  of  abnormal  antagonism,  in  any  Chris- 
tian sense,  is  less  harmful,  it  ia  hard  to 
beUeve,'  If,  however,  this  calamity  should 
come,  he  gives  the  Episcopal  Bench  to  nn- 
derstand  that  on  them  the  responsibility 
will  rest. 

'If  they  precipitata  a  ichiam,  either  b^  ac- 
IJTelj  hostile  legisUfion,  or  by  unconstitutional 
illegality,  or  by  the  continuance  of  vexatious 
antagonism,  the  sin  of  schism  will  rest  upon 
tbmr  individual  consdeoces.  Neither  those 
who  see  below  the  surface  from  without,  nor 
Utoae  within,  who  can  feed  tiie  pulse  of  the 
Catholic  Party,*  aod  know  its  deepest  senti- 
ments, need  to  be  told  that  the  scandal  of  Epis- 
copal sanction  and  apology  for  Hie  dosecranon 
of  the  Blessed  SacranGnt  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  dishonour  done  to  God's  Holy 
Word,  by  entrusting  the  reviBion  of  the  Auth- 
orized Version  to  here  tics- and  schismatics,  ont 
of  which  this  scandal  arose,  has  done  more  to 
render  such  a  sdiism  possilrie  than  any  other 
aetof  the  English  bishops  during  the  last  half 
eeatury.' 

These  thunders  will  not  disturb  Uie  serene 
complacency  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,'  nor 
arc  sQch  petulant  utter^icea  to  he  regarded 
as  indicating  any  seriooa  idea  of  separation, 
but  their  insolent  and  lawness  tone  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  party.  They  have 
formed  their  ideal  of  the  Church,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  authority,  whether  civil  or 
spiritual,  they  are  determined  to  work  it  out 
They  know  and  confess  that  they  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  bishops,  whom  they  have 
promised  'reverently  to  obey,'  'following 
with  a  glad  mind  and  will  theb  godly  admo- 
nitions, and  submitting  themselves  to  their 
godly  judgments ;'  but  they  have  a  convenient 
theory  as  to  the  necessary  limitatjons  of  the 
obedience  they  are  hound  to  render,  by 
which  they  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are 
right  in  their  resistance  to  the  authority 
which  they  have  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner honnd  themselves  to  accept.  The 
bishops  '  are,  it  may  be,  good  results,  but 
still  they  are  results  of  a  bad,  vicious,  im- 
moral system ;  of  a  system  which  ia  utterly 
nn -Catholic ;'  they  have  pronounced  against 
the  Catholic  revival  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  having  thus  set  themselves  against  all 
that  'priests  of  the  Catholic   school'    are 
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*  We  should  l>e  glad  to  have  an  exposition  of 
the  '  Catlioltc  view  relative  to  the  nee  of  capitala, 
what  epedal  saDctity  la  ^apposed  to  revde  in 


doing,  they  have  condemned  themselves, 
and  forfeited  all  title  tonnlimited  obedience, 
by  condemning  these  developments.  In 
other  woTd*,thewantof  harmony  which  they 
confess  exists  between  the  mind  of  tlie  Epis- 
copate and  the  mind  of  the  Presbyterate  ia 
a  sufficient  reason  why  priests  should  refuse 
tbeir  allegiance.  The  conclusion  is  not  that 
which  suggests  itself  to  ordinary  minds,  but 
these  men  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  have  Catholic  truth,  and  are  doing  a 
great  Catholic  work,  that  they  seem  to  sup- 
pose Uiemselvea  snperior  to  the  laws  hy 
which  ordinary  mortals  are  governed.  They 
may  seem  to  be  arrogant  and  overbeariug, 
they  may  indulge  in  railing  and  vituperation, 
they  may  condescend  to  a  style  of  contro- 
versy, happily  altogether  cast  awde  by  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  but  everytJiing  ia  done  io  tlie 
interests  of  the  Catholic  revivail,  and  these  are 
to  be  advanced  at  alt  costs.  Mr.  Shipley  can- 
didly avows  that  their  aim  is  to  '  re-Catholic- 
lEe  the  Church  of  England,' and  he  appears  to 
think  that  because  that  object  cannot  te 
secured  without  disobeying  the  bishojif, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  why  they  should 
be  disobeved.  After  endmerating  tbe 
changes  that  require  to  be  made  in  the 
election  of  bishops  and  the  remodelling  ol 
Convocation,  he  says ; — 

'We  have  again  to  make  confes^on  'Ax 
ordinary  custom  of  the  maaaes,  and  to  teseli 
them  to  use  Eucharistic  worahin.  We  have  M 
establish  our  claims  to  Oathohc  Ritual  in  itt 
behest  form.  We  have  to  restore  the  Religiow 
Life,  to  say  Mass  diuly,  and  to  practise  Res«^ 
vstion  for  the  sick.  Looking  at  these  and 
other  more  or  less  presMug  needs  of  our  com- 
munion, I  confldently  as^  "  Oan  these  tad 
suchlike  waots.  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  b« 
restored  to  His  afflicted,  and  to  this  eitcot 
indigent,  Church,  if  we  admit  the  theo)^  «( 
limitless  obedience,  not,  observe,  to  the  Episco- 


of  Bishops  F" ' 

The  nmplimty  of  this  is  no  doubt  bsautifol, 
hut  its  weakness  is  manifest  'Limitle^ 
obedience '  no  one  expects  them  to  render; 
but  thn  jnstificatioD  of  their  refusal  to  obey 
at  all,  on  the  gr<Mmd  that  disobedience  it 
necessary  to  their  design  of  revolntioni^ 
ing  the  character  of  their  Chnrch,  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  novelty.  They  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  Snt  cesential  to  success 
is  audacity,  and  expect  that  they  will  pn* 
vail,  in  virtne  of  their  blustering  self-conB- 
dence  and  contemptnons  treatment  of  ■>" 
opponents.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
a  policy  cannot  be  doubtful  A  party  whicS 
seta  op  ft  plea  of  liberty  to  excnse  the  violalioi' 
of  distinct  obligations,  whose  Catholicity  bu 
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in  it  not  a  single  element  of  trae  charity, 
vhich  seeks  to  subject  otJiere  to  atithoritf 
nhile  it  disclaims  all  authority  that  cornea 
into  collbion  with  its  own  ideas  and  deaugns, 
nhich  brands  every  man,  however  eminent 
and  K'^od,  who  wilt  not  bow  down  to  its  idols 
113  a  Heretic  or  an  infidel,  is  not  a  party  that 
is  likely  to  exert  any  permanent  influence. 
The  sffe  is  tolerant,  £sposed  to  peimit  great 
lalitade  of  opinion,  perhaps  too  ready  to 
srmpsthise  with  those  who  are  resisting  coi>- 
stiiDted  authority,  but  it  is  not  to  be  cajoled 
bj  the  specious  sophistries  of  men  who,  pro- 
fessedly contending  for  liberty,  aie  secKmg 
odU'  to  establish  a  new  priestly  deepotdsm. 

But  if  we  hare  do  fears  of  Anglican 
Catholics  being  able  to  shape  the  foture  of 
tlie  Church  of  £ngland  Accordins  to  their 
wigbes,  neither  can  we  look  hopefully  on  the 
condition  and  prospecta  of  the  JSvangeiiical 
party.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  most 
popolsr  and  iDflaentiaJ,  if  not  the  most 
numerous  section  of  the  Church.  Its  most 
sanguine  frieod  would  hardly  pretend  that 
it  holds  the  same  position  to-day.  We  have 
already  marked  imndentally  the  disadvantage 
under  which  it  lay  in  contending  against  a 
party  full  of  the  passionate  zeal  and  enei^ 
of  youth,  and  with  ability  equal  to  its  earnest- 
ness, its  members  claiming  to  be  par  exeel- 
Itnee,  the  assertors  of  Church  principles  and 
UiB  champions  of  Chorch  iiUerests,  skilful  in 
adsptiDg  themselves  to  the  wants  of  different 
chttes  of  minds,  fertile  in  expe<£eutB,  and  in- 
defa^ble  in  labonra.  Under  any  circnm- 
rtMtces,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to 
We  maiotuned  an  equal  stmi^le  against 
Kich  adversariea,  hampered  as  ^  Evangeli- 
cals necessarily  are  by  their  position  is  the 
Church.  Still  they  1^  many  compeneating 
tdvaatages,  and  had  they  known  bow  to 
avail  themselves  oi  the  forces  at  their  com- 
■aud,  they  miglit  not  only  have  held  their 
ground,  but  bare  been  to-day  masters  of  the 
utaation.  In  the  great  conflict  which  has 
l>ceD  going  on  between  authority  and  free- 
don,  the  reactionary  forces  are  not  the 
itroi^eBt,  and  had  the  Evangelicals  been 
piepved  fully  to  identify  themselves  with 
(lie  cause  of  liberty,  they  need  not  have 
feared  the  result  of  the  stinggle.  They  had 
I  on  their  side  the  prestige  of  the  noble  work 
which  they  had  done  in  rousing  the  Church 
bom  torpor  and  idleness,  and  in  reguning 
for  her  much  ground  that  she  had  lost,  in 
qtdckening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  in 
promoting  social  and  philanthropic  move- 
"Wnts  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  viewed 
vith  so  much  favour  as  at  presenL  Aa  the 
nprwentatives  of  Protestantism  in  the  Na- 
tional Church,  they  were  able  to  rally  to 
iHsir  support  a  strong  national  sentiment. 
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not  always  very  intelligent  or  reasonable, 
b^t  deep  and  passionate  in  its  hatred 
of  everything  that  has  on  it  the  tiuot  of 
Romanism,  and  only  too  easily  roused  in 
opposition  to  any  party  which  could  fairly 
be  suspected  .of  Popish  sympathies.  Their 
poutjon,  too,  seemed  to  marK  them  out  as 
the  counectiug  link  between  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists.  Their 
theological  views,  if  not  identical,  were  in 
close  sympathy  with  those  of  Evuigelical 
Dissenters ;  they  were  frequently  brought 
into  association  in  Christian  work,  and  had 
often  to  fight  side  by  side  against  the  com 
mon  foe ;  and  though  there  never  was  a 
chance  that  the  Nonconformists  could  be  won 
back  to  the  Church,  kindly  and  intimate  rela- 
tions might  have  been  established  with  them, 
which  would  have  told  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  die  party  by  whom  they  bad  been  pro- 
moted. Yet  with  all  these  circumstancee  in 
its  faronr,  the  Evangelical  party  has  been 
declining.  Its  enemies  point  to  it  with 
triumph,  and  exi^gerate  the  weakness  over 
which  tiiey  rejoice.  Its  friends  relnctantiy 
confess  it,  and  find  the  explanation  in  the 
wickedness  and  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

The  twie  of  a  recent  gathering  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Islington  shows  that 
they  are  conscious  of  tike  fact,  and  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  making  s^ine  strenuous  effort, 
perhaps  of  ef^ting  a  coauderobie  change  in 
their  pohcy,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground 
that  has  been  lost.  To  outsiders,  however, 
the  real  causes  of  their  weakness  may  be 
more  apparent  than  to  themselves,  and  we 
shall  therefore  attempt  to  explain  a  state  of 
things  which  we  onfe^^nedly  regret.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  whether  Established  or 
not,  must  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  reli- 
gious forces  in  the  country,  and  we  must 
desire  to  see  its  influsnoe  wielded  by  men 
whose  th6ol<^  is  that  of  the  Reformers, 
who  rect^ise  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
conscience,  whose  creed  is  derived  from  the 
Bible  and  not  from  Cbuicb  tradition,  who 
preach  salvation  by  f luth  in  the  living  Christ, 
and  have  no  confldence  in  priests  and  sacra- 
ments. It  would  therefore  be  cause  of 
sorrow  to  us,  as  it  will  assuredly  in  the  issue 
prove  disastrous  to  the  Church  and  injuriooa 
to  the  nation,  If  the  Evangelical  party  should 
be  overborne  in  tho  present  struggle,  its 
power  crippled,  or  its  cnaracter  so  modified 
as  to  impair  its  nsefulness.  We  are  fully 
alive  to  its  defects.  As  Nonconformists,  we 
have  littie  for  which  to  be  thankful  to  it ; 
but  not  the  lees  should  we  deplore  the  loss 
.of  what  has  been  the  most  spiritual  element 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  we  can  only  re- 
gard witii  sorrow  tiie  state  of  things  of  which 
we  have  to  speak. 
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Tlie  decline  of  tlie  Evangelical  party  ia 
attribated  by  many,  both  friendB  &nd  foes, 
to  a  groning  distaste  for  erangelical  doc- 
trine. The  age,  we  are  often  confidently 
told  by  those  in  whom  the  iriah  ie  father  to 
the  thonght,  has  outgrown  the  old  theology ; 
it  is  too  intelligent  to  rest  in  the  dogmas 
which  were  once  received  without  qaeation  ; 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  are  known  to 
be  unbelievers,  and  that  fact  itself  is  snfficient 
to  make  unbelief  a  fashion  among  a  class 
who  desire  to  be  esteemed  intellectnaL  Very 
aorrowfnlly  we  admit  there  is  some  ground 
for  these  statements,  but  they  are  onfy  half- 
truths.  The  philosophic  and  scientific  move- 
ments of  the  day,  have  nndoubtedly  affected 
tlieolo^cal  opinion ;  tiie  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
become  more  searchinff  in  its  investigation ; 
the  rebellion  against  uie  bondage  of  creed 
has,  in  some  instances,  led  to  an  indifi'erence 
to  all  forms  of  belief ;  and  in  general,  doc- 
trines that  were  tiiought  to  be  established, 
are  discossed  witli  freedom,  and  rejected 
when  they  do  not  stand  the  more  severe  tests 
by  which  they  are  proved,  Orthodoiy  counts 
for  less  in  the  estimate  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  there  is  lass  disposition  to  condemn 
any  man  because  of  his  inability  to  accept 
all  its  shibboleths.  But  all  this  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  dimin- 
ishing ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  things 
that  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Preach- 
ing qui  preaching  may  be  less  influential ; 
but  the  preaching  which  is  a  power  at  all, 
never  was  a  greater  power  than  it  b  at  pre- 
sent. Men  chafe  t^ainst  the  notion  that  it 
is  tbdr  duty  to  hear  a  certain  number  of 
sermons,  even  thongh  they  be  made  np  of 

Elatitades  rendered  additionally  wearisome 
y  the  style  in  which  they  are  delivered; 
but  where  a  preacher  has  a  message  from 
God,  and  knows  how  to  deliver  it  he  is 
qniDo  sure  of  having  a  large  audience.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  likcty  to  be  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  his  sermon  is  decidedly  evangelical 
and  even  strongly  dogmatic  We  have 
popular  Ritualist  as  welfas  popular  Evange- 
lical preachers ;  but  the  discourses  of  the 
foimer  arc  in  their  leading  features  as  deci- 
dedly evangelical  as  those  of  the  latter. 
Indeed,  at  t£e  conference  at  Islin^n,  it  was 
frankly  admitted  that  what«ver  might  be  the 
actual  condition  of  the  party,  the  doctrines 
for  which  it  contends  were  never  so  widely 
preocbed  by  the  clergy  as  at  present  Cer- 
tainly, the  Nonconfonnist  Churches  know 
no  decline,  nor  ie  their  prosperity  to  be 
traced  to  any  abandonment  or  concealment 
of  evangelic^  doctrines.  ,CongTcgationalists,. 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom,  and  nnfettered  by  the  re- 
straints of  any  formal  creed,  have,  perhaps, 
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felt  more  of  the  influences  of  the  ige 
any  other  body  of  ChriBtians ;   but  no  ou 
who  is  acquainted  with  them  would  iitett 
that  they  have  at  all  faltered  in  their  loyihr 
to  the  Gospel.      Perhaps  one  of  the  htk 
proofs  of  this  is  to  be  found  !n  the  eseajt  ii 
'  Ecclesia.'     Thdr  writers  speak  with  gnd 
frankness  ;  they  admit  many  defects  b  thcit 
system,  and  suggest  varions  changes ;  tbej 
are   andous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  age;  bd 
withal,  there  is  a  connstent  adherence  to  tbe 
essential    principles   of    the    old    theologr, 
Changes  in  the  forms  in  which  doctrines  mi 
expressed,  differences  in  the  modes  of  ci 
pounding  and  defending  them  there  are,  ta 
change  as  to  the  root-ideas  there  is  none 
And  Congregationalism  upholding  the  grol 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Godhead  ot  tmi 
Lord,  and  the  Atonement,  and  ba^ng  sSiX 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  not  only 
tains  its  ground  despite  the  opposition 
to  meet  from  the  renewed  activity  of  th 
Established  Church,  but  is  on  the  increase. 
If,  then,  the  Evangelicals  are  decreaasg  i 
numbers  and  influence,  &e  canse  must  li 
sought  in  some  errors  in  their  policy, 
not  in  the  increased  nnpopukrity  of  Hi 
principles  they  profess.     We  are  confinM 
in  this  view  by  tlie  refusal  of  some  of  U 
best  men  of  the  day  to  identify  thcmsdn 
with  the  party,  even  thon^  they  hold  i' 
principles     It  would  bo  invidions  to  m 
living  men ;  but  there  is  one  recently  paa 
from  amouK  us,  to  the  great  loss  not  of 
own  porticnlEir  Church  only,  but  of  all  Cbii 
tian  Churehes,  who    affords,   perhaps,  fi 
most  striking    illustration   of    the   remiri 
Others  there  are,  of  whom  the  late  Cans 
Melville  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  whose  Higl 
Church  ideas  are  sufficient  to  prevent  lh< 
from   uniting  with  a  party  with  whom 
doctrinal  sentiment  they  have  much  in  etm 
mon.    But  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  we  nw 
not  say,  had  no  such  hindrance.     Mr,  Byl 
himself  is  not  more  free  from  any  tinge  o 
ecclesiasticism,  as  he  certainly  is  not  mca 
heartily  and   thoroughly  Evangelical,   tha 
was  Dean  Atford.    Yet  the  latter  stood  alool 
from  the  Evangelical  party ;  and  they,  M 
fear,  did  not  dedra  his  union  with  theiii 
His  case  was  a  typical  one,  and  enables  ds  N 
understand  the  enfeebled  state  in  which  tihl 
Evangelicals  find  themselves.     They  did  ml 
Kke  tbe  Dean's  breadth  of  view ;  they  n- 
garded  the  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  ins[i 
ration,  to  which  bis  Biblical  studies  had  JeH 
him,  as  unsound  and  dangerous ;  they  tfil 
not  understand,  what  was  one  of  his  maiktj 
characteristics,    a   large-heart«d    sj-mpdh) 
with  goodness  even  in  the  professors  of  i 
false  cr««d.    So,  though  he  was  educated  ii 
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the  Bcliool,  and  (as  the  Ber.  £.  T.  Yanghan 
tidy  uys)  though  he  'preached  the  Gospel 
ifhich  uiey  pre&ched  with  a  force  and  sun- 
plicitj  which  they  might  well  hare  wished 
to  eiDuUte,'  they  looked  coldly  on  him,  and 
he  could  find  no  borne  in  their  raidsL 

Here,  tlien,  is  one  great  secret  of  their  loss 
of  iufloence.  Their  ideas  of  Evangelical 
doctrine  are  narrow  and  ri^d,  and  they  are 
maintained  with  an  intolerance  which  is  at 
once  Tepnlaire  and  inconastent.  We  com- 
plain that  the  '  Catholic '  champions  of  aa- 
thoilty  should  demand  for  themselvea  tliat 
indiridiial  liberty  for  which  ProtestanlJam 
contends,  bat  it  is  still  more  intolerable  that 
these  Protestants  of  Protestants  should  set  up 
a  claim  to  infallibilltT,  and  brand  all  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  as  bmtors  to  the 
GospeL  By  maintaining  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  msisting  on  a  parti- 
colar  theory  of  the  Atonement  as  alone 
EvsDgelical,  committing  themselves  to  a 
pardcnlar  scheme  of  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion, aod  adhering  to  Uiose  old  ideas  of  the 
reli^OQs  life  whidi  make  worldltneae  to  con- 
sist in  certain  outward  acta  which  are  there- 
fore forbidden  to  the  ipiritoal  man,  rather 
than  in  the  world-spirit  which  can  make 
everything  common  and  unclean,  and  which 


,  of  the  age — even  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
tuos  a  hearty  allegiance  to  the  UospeL  But 
Then  with  these  extreme  views  is  combined 
B  spirit  of  intolerant  conservatism,  when  new 
modes  of  tboiight,  and  even  new  fonos  of 
eipreasion  are  regarded  as  dangerous  novel- 

.  ti^  when  all  wisdom  is  supposed  to  be 
sommed  up  iu  the  determination  %o  walk  in 
the  old  paths  and  to  meddle  net  with  those 
vho  are  ^ven  to  chuige,  and  when  those 
«ho  dare,  even  ia  relation  to  subjects  that  do 
not  affect  the  essentjali  of  the  ^ith,  to  take 
independent  ground  are  treal«d  as  enemies 
of  Uie  truth,  il  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  weakness  of  the  party.  A  creed  tliat  is 
not  only  unpopular,  and  in  some  points  il- 
logical, bnt  which  can  be  r^^arded  as  tbe 
creed  only  of  a  section,  and  that  not  the 
most  intelligeat  sectJon  of  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  which  ia  yet  set  forth  as  the 
only  tme  representation  of  the  Oospel,  must 
alienate  many ;  but  a  spirit  of  exclusivenesa, 
a  Pharisaic  pride  of  orthodoxy,  a  dislike  of 
free  inquiry,  are  sure  to  alienate  still  more. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  dogmas 
of  the  Anglican  school  are  still  more  narrow 
^nd  extreme,  and  its  intolerance  still  more 
am^ant  oud  exclusive;  but  this  does  not 
mend  the  case.  The  intolerance  of  thi  An- 
BiliuiQS  is  extreme  enough,  but  then  it  is 
conustent     Their  system  is  based  apon  the 


asBomption  of  a  q)ecial  sanctity  and  autho- 
rity belonging  to  their  Church  party.  The 
name  of  '  embolic '  which  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  is  itaelf  an  insult  to  aU  other 
Christians.  For  them,  therefore,  to  abjure 
the  spirit  of  exclouveness  would  be  to  re- 
noonce  tixtaz  own  principles.  Bnt  the  Evan- 
gelicals are  in  avety  different  position.  They 
are  the  children  not  of  the  bond-woman,  bnt 
of  the  free.  They  rest  their  doctrines  not  on 
an  appeal  to  authority,  bat  to  reason.  The 
Scripture  is  their  one  rule  of  futh,  and  they 
recognise  the  right  of  every  man  to  inter- 
pret its  teachings  for  himself.  When,  there- 
fore, they  attempt  to  put  a  bar  on  all  pro- 
gress, when  they  claim  for  the  traditions  of 
Uieir  school  a  positiou  haidly  less  anthorita- 
tive  than  that  which  their  opponents  demand 
for  'Catholic'  tradition,  when  they  discover 
a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy  in  relation  to 
all  tiie  intellectual  movements  of  the  day,  and 
seem  afraid  of  the  light  which  science  and 
philosophy  have  io  shed  apon  the  difficult 
problems  of  human  life,  they  are  mitme  to 
themselves  and  their  prindples.  Thoir 
watchword  is, '  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  ' 
as  the  reU^on  of  Protestants,'  but  with  them 
there  is  a  reserved  condition  that  the  Bible 
must  be  Interproted  as  Puritans  and  Reform- 
ers interpreted  it.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
liberty  to  which  they  owe  their  existence, 
and  are  continually  throwing  themselves  back 
on  that  Church  authority  which,  if  it  is  to 
be  accepted  at  all,  will  pronounce  in  favour 
of  their  opponents. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  their  true  strength 
which  has  betrayed  the  Evangelicals  into 
errors  of  policy  which  have  been  fraught 
wilii  serious  injury.  As  Protestants,  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  liberal  party  in 
the  Church ;  the  most  desirous  to  secure  the 
greatest  liberty  compatible  with  loyalty  to 
truth  ;  the  most  ready  to  welcome  every  ad- 
vance in  scholudiip  that  might  help  to  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Word 
of  God ;  the  most  candid  in  examining  and 
pronouncing  apon  tbe  conclusions  which 
modern  Biblical  criticism  has  reached  ;  the 
most  anxious  to  establish  cordial  relations 
with  Nonconformists  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  Unhappily,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  has  been  tne  case.  They  have  left  to 
others  the  duty  of  practically  developing 
those  Protestant  principles  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  representatives,  and  have 
again  and  agun  employed  their  influence  in 
favour  of  the  party  of  reaction.  The  spec- 
tacle which  they  have  presented  in  the  eccle- 
siastical controveruee  of  the  last  few  years 
has,  indeed,  been  humiliating  in  theextr^ne. 
They  have  been  the  most  timid  in  every 
panic, — the  first  to  raise  the  cry  of  danger, — 
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the  most  eager  in  the  sasMih,  wbether  npon 
Radonalbts  witbtn  or  ItiBaeatera  outnde  the 
Church — the  facile  inatrnmeota  of  the  High 
Church  party,  whose  leaders  ha»e  gladly  ac- 
cepted their  aid,  knowing  well  that  any 
prestige  or  advantage  that  might  be  secured 
must  rem^u  with  those  who  were  the  oon- 
sistont  champioDB  of  anthon^.  At  present 
they  are  the  most  icalous  diamploDs  of  t^e 
EBtablishraeut,  and  their  organ  the  most 
Erastian  in  its  tone  of  any  of  the  joamals  of 
tiie  day.  Yet  there  is  no  party  which  owes 
so  little  to  the  Establishment,  or  would  hare 
BO  gloiious  a  future  before  it  if  the.  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  Btate  were  dis- 
solved. Except  daring  the  brief  interval 
when  Lord  Paltoerston  scattered  mitres  so 
lavishly  in  its  ranks,  it  baa  had  but »  scant 
share  of  th«  higher  honours  of  that  Church 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  devoted  l^>our« 
of  its  members.  Even  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parochial  chaiges,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion IS  held  by  the  Evangdtcals,  many  of 
whose  ablest  men  are  the  incnmbenta  of 
churches  dependent  entirely  upon  vtdnntary 
conbibutions  forthur  support  If  the  Evan- 
gelical leaders  wonid  make  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  exact  poaition  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church,  and  of  the  amoimt  of  the  na- 
tional revenues  which  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  which  they  are  continually  telling  ns 
is  deadly  error  as  compared  with  that  which 
is  devoted  to  the  snpport  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, we  think  they  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  position  they  take 
in  relation  to  the  Establishment.  Tliat  they 
who  ought  to  have  the  most  confident  failii 
in  the  spirituul  forces  of  the  Church,  and 
whose  own  experience  affords  ample  proof 
that  that  ffuth  would  not  be  misplaced, 
should  cling  the  most  ten«cioual;y  to  the 
union  with  Uie  State,  with  all  its  panful  and 
compromising  conditaons,  is  Hurely  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  their  teal  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  allied  with  charity,  and 
their  cbaracteristie  intolerance  marks  their 
treatment  of  those  Nonconformists  who  feal 
themselves  constrained  to  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  alliance  which  they  believe  to  be 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  injurions 
to  the  interests  of  truth.  Apparently  unable 
to  understand  that  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  perfectly  cooslstent  with  the  preservation 
of  Christian  unity  and  rautaal  respect,  they 
have  resented  the  assertion  of  Nonconformist 
principles  as  a  personal  injury,  and  have 
urged  it  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing from  Christian  intercourse  with  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  of- 
fence. They  expectcdthatDisaenterswonld 
purchase  their  friendship  by  unfaithfulness 
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to  their  own  prindples,  and  have  been  dis- 
appointed u>d  indignant  when  they  have 
discovered  thdr  mistake.  If  Nonconform- 
ists will  play  the  r6l«  of  poor  relations,  con- 
tent to  receive  a  patroniang  notice  on  the 
platforms  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  to  suppress  tlieir 
own  convictions,  they  are  willing  to  be  on 
terms  of  kindly  intercourse  with  them ;  bat 
that  they  should  presnme  on  this,  and  ven- 
ture to  assert  their  religious  equality,  is  more 
than  they  will  tolerate.  The  iucvitable  re- 
sult has  been  a  division  between  two  pailies 
who  have  much  in  common,  and  whose  nnion 
would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism 

We  should  not  care  to  have  written  thus 
fully  on  these  points,  but  for  the  conviction 
that  we  ue  on  the  eve  of  important  ecclesi- 
astical  changes,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
future  will  depend  lately  upon  the  position 
taken  by  the  Evangelical  party.  The  Broad 
Church  dream  of  comprehenuon  must  re- 
main a  dream.  It  is  beautiful,  and  it  q>eakB 
much  for  the  liberality  of  men  truned  amid 
the  influences  imd  associations  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  they  should  have  io- 
dnlged  in  such  a  hope.  Bnt  it  cannot  be 
realised.  Nonconfonnists  do  not  wish  for  a 
place  in  the  National  Church,  and  could  not 
accept  one  without  the  renunciation  of  aR 
for  which  they  have  been  contending.  And 
assuredly,  the  recent  meetings  at  Sion  C<^ 
lege  show  that  a  large  and  powerful  party  in 
the  Establishment  have  no  deure  for  unioa 
with  tiiem.  But  if  compreheDsion  is  impo»- 
sible,  disestablishment  must  come,  and  come 
speedily,  and  with  it  will  come  a  new  phase 
of  the  great  strumls.  '  I  disbelieve,  aaid 
Mr.  Orfoy  Shipley,  umiclf  an  able  advocate . 
of  the  separation  between  Church  and  State, 
'  in  anything  but  a  change  in  the  contest  of 
the  Church  militant,  a  change  from  a  contest 
against  the  State  witiiout  to  a  contest  within, 
gainst  Puritanism,  against  Latitudinarian- 
ism,  against  Infidelity,  and  against  what  raay 
be  termed  "Lay-eleincutBrianism  in  the 
Church." '  The  sacerdotal  party  beeves 
that  its  position  in  this  struggle  will  be  im- 
proved by  disestablishment;  but  if  the 
Evangelicals  are  loyal  to  their  Protestant 
principles,  we  predict  that  it  will  find  itself 
mistaken.  Disestablishment  will  remove 
the  one  obstacle  to  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  great  sections  of  English 
Protestantism,  and  united,  they  will  be  fully 
able  to  withstand  the  fierce  onslaught  wiu 
which  they  are  threatened.  But  if  the 
Evangelicals  are  to  play  their  part  in  this 
controversy,  the  sooner  they  choose  their, 
poution,  and  resolve  to  hold  it  firmly,  the 
better.    Two  great  principles  are  daily  com- 
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iig  more  and  more  direct);  into  conflict, 
anil  tbey  most  elect  to  abide  by  the  one  or 
by  the  other.  They  mnst  abandon  all  tarn- 
perin?B  vith  the  delusive  fancy  of  an  apos- 
tolical soccesaon,  or  of  Bpecial  virtne  attach- 
ing to  Episcopal  ordination.  Thej  moat 
cease  the  foolish  coqnetting  in  which  a  few 
of  them  Ecem  dispiosed  to  indulge  with 
High  Chnrch  ideas  and  practices,  tbey  must 
show  a  broader  spirit  and  cultivate  closer  re- 
lations with  thoee  of  kindred  opinions  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  party  or  even  to  their 
Cburch;  ia  short,  they  must  not  shrink  from 
the  full  development  of  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  they  will  soon  regain  the  strength 
which  has  been  lost  by  the  timid  and  com- 
promising policy  of  the  past. 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  the  Establish- 
ment is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  The 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Purchas  has  goaded 
the  High  Chnrch  party,  some  almost  to 
madness;  and  sfaoald  it  bo  followed  by  a 
dcciMon  agdnst  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  not  easy 
to  predict  the  result  Indeed,  be  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Coart  what  it  may,  '  there  are 
breakers  ahead.'  If  it  be  against  the  Vicar 
of  Prome,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  both 
of  Anglican  and  Broad  Churchmen.  It  will 
compel  the  former  to  secede,  for  we  believe 
the  body  of  them  to  be  honest  men  who 
win  not  renounce  principles  which  they  hold 
to  he  the  very  essence  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
It  will  teach  the  latter  that  their  dream  of 
comprehension  is  at  an  end.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  a  decision  in  his  favour  will  not  con- 
dliate  the  Ritaaliats,  unce  it  will  still  leave 
them  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Hackonochie  and  Purchas  judgments, 
while  ttie  Evangelicals  in  their  turn  will  be 
placed  in  extreme  perplexity.  At  present 
the  Giorch  Association  is  in  the  ascendant. 
We  wish  we  could  say  tiat  its  deportment 
in  (he  honr  of  rictorv  was  such  as  to  assure 
us  in  relation  to  the  fiitnre  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal par^.  We  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  jubi- 
lant, but  wisdom  wonid  have  snggested  some 
moderation  in  the  expression  ofits  joy,  es- 
pecial^ considering  that  the  decision'yet  to 
be  ^ven  may  prove  that  its  exultation  has 
been  as  premature  as  it  certainly  is  undigni- 
fied and  impolitic.  We  read  the  report  of 
Uie  meeting  at  SL  James's  H^  to  celebrate 
the  victory  with  extreme  pain  and  sorrow. 
The  evident  f^ure  to  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis,  tie  unseeraly  tone  a^pted  to- 
wards defeated  adversaries,  the  apparent  nn- 
cODSciousness  of  the  scandal  such  a  strife  is 
bringing  upon  the  Church  and  upon  religion 
ill  general,  and  perhaps  more  tnaa  all,  tbe 
dv^sition  to  rest  so  much  on  the  power  of 
ibe  law,  are  aQ  indicative  of  extreme  weak- 
nen.  Hen  who  can  talk  in  the  style  of  the 
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Dean  of  Carlisle  clearly  do  not  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  tiroes  or  the  true  position  of 
the  party  which  they  represent  Thoy  seem 
to  think  tbey  can  stamp  out  High  Church- 
ism,  at  all  events,  in  its  more  advanced  forms. 
Tbey  do  not  appear  to  understand  that, 
could  they  succeed,  they  would  secure  the 
downfall  of  that  Establisbmeut  which  they^ 
love  '  not  wisely  and  too  welL'  .  If  they 
would  tbink  less  of  law,  and  remember  that 
tbe  true  weapons  of  tbeic  warfare  arc  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual,  they  would  take  a  posi- 
tion more  in  harmony  with  their  principles, 
and  be  more  sure  of  ultimate  succeas. 
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{\.)  The   Life   and  Uiltrt  of  tke  Rev. 
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London :  Bentley. 
(2.)   Tke  Ingoldxhy  Ltgendt.     BtTbom- 

As  IfaoLPSBT,  Esq,   London :  Beutley. 
(3.)  The  Bentlty  Balladt.    Edited  by 

John  Sbeeham.  London :  Bentley. 

'  Inooldsbt,'  like  Odysseus,  has  become  a 

name.  The  word,  used  as  a  rwm  de  piume 
by  a  facile  versifier,  has  come  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  vcise  which  he  produced,  and  in 
which  he  has  bad  hundreds  of  inferior  imi- 
tators. Mr.  Carlyle,  who  objecta  utterly  to 
the  whole  herd  of 

'  Corvos  poFtas  et  pottrias  picas,' 

as  being  tbe  emptiest  shams  tbe  world  baa 
ever  seen,  would  probably  regard  tbe  '  In- 
goldsby  Legends '  as  fathom-deep  below  con- 
tempt ;  but  with  the  bluest  respect  for  the 
philosopher  of  Chelsea,  we  bold  such  things 
worth  notice,  and  do  not  intend  to  allow  hia 
virtue  to  prevent  our  ref  eronce  to  '  cakee  And 
ale.'  Indeed,  tiiere  are  times  when  the 
laughing  i^loBophei  does  couuderable  eer- 
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dices;  and  if  our  Democritos  writes  in 
rhyme,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  be  is  any  the 
worse.  Tbe  world,  probably,  would  be  none 
the  less  happy  for  more  true  mirth  than  we 
at  present  get  There  are  langhten  hideous 
and  contemptible — aye,  and  even  pathetio. 
Ruin  and  cynicism,  and  scorn  and  spite,  have 
their  hysena  lanigh;  but  it  differs  wholly 
from  the  pleasant  laughter  of  the  mtit  to 
whom  the  world  brings  alWay*  joyous  im- 
pulses. We  English  ate,  assuredly,  a  hnmor- 
oua  race,  more  Humoroiis|  in  all  likoHhood, 
than  any  other;  this  is  shown,  not  only  in 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Butler,  Sterne,  Kck- 
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ens,  bat  in  tie  incidents  of  oor  conotry 
oad  city  life,  in  tho  qoaint  colloqay  and  ligbt 
chaff  of  the  market-place  tuid  the  way-side. 
'  Merry  England,'  is  an  ancient  phrase ;  and 
there  is  innch  merriment  in  our  modem 
England  that  is  not  always  observed  by  phi 
losophcTs  and  politicians.  We  happen  to 
have  walked  through  most  English  conuties, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  the  marvellous  differ- 
ences of  hamour  which  exist  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land.  We  have  tracked 
Shakspeare  through  Central  Warwick ;  have 
trodden  the  paths  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge and  Wilson,  in  the  realm  of  lakes; 
have  talked  with  moormen  on  Dartmoor, 
and  with  shrimpers  at  Poulton-le-Sands. 
Everywhere  we  have  encountered  s  joyous 
humour,  inejitinguishahle  by  poverty  and 
toil — a  humoor  clearly  designed  to  lighten 
men's  hearts  in  their  passage  through  a 
worid  of  many  troubles.  Recognising  this, 
wo  think  that  any  foim'of  humour  is  worth 
cultivation,  and  that  a  writer  like  Barham, 
who,  to  many  grave  thinkerB,  might  seem  a 
'  lover  of  meffable  nonsense,  was  not  without 
his  use  in  the  world. 

Three  things  may  be  affirmed  in  his 
favour.  He  caused  good  honest  laughter, 
by  telling  stories  in  a  ridiculous  style,  with- 
out writing  a  word  to  which  the  most  abso- 
lute purist  could  object.  He  ridiculed  fool- 
ish and  superstitious  legends,  blowing  them 
away  as  the  winds  of  the  vernal  equinox  blow 
the    dead    wood   from   the  trees.     And  he 

tiroved  that  the  position  of  a  minister  of  re- 
igion,  doing  his  duty  in  a  manner  thorough- 
ly conscientious,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
pleasant  mirthfubess  of  temper.  Of  him 
we  m^  say,  as  Rosaline  of  Btron — 

'  A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  wiUial.' 

And,  with  all  his  merriment,  Barham  did 
not  for  a  moment  neglect  his  clerieiil  daty ; 
indeed,  there  are  indications  that  he  was  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  If  we  found  any  fault  with  this 
biography,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  well 
execatedj  it  is  (hat  Bariiam's  life  aa  a  clergy- 
man is  too  slightly  indicated.  His  friend, 
Ht.  Hi^hes,  lather  of  the  member  for 
From^  WTotft  of  him  thus  in  the  New 
Mwtafy  .-— 

'  It  ta  not  always  an  easy  task  to  do  aa  jon 
woald  be  done  bj ;  bat  to  think  h  you  would 
be  thou^t  of  and  thought  for,  and  to  feel  as 
you  wo^  be  felt  for,  is  perhaps  more  difScult, 
aa  superior  powers  of  tact  and  intellect  are 
here  required  to  second  good  intentions.  These 
facultlra,  backed  by  an  uncompromisii^  love 


of  truth  and  fair  dealing,  indefatigable  good 
nature,  and  a  nice  sense  of  what  was  dnp  to 
every  one  in  the  several  relations  ef  life,  both 
gentle  and  simple,  rendered  onr  late  friend  in- 
valuable, either  as  an  adviser  or  peacemako', 
in  matters  of  difficult  and  delicate  handUi^ 
How  he  managed  to  get  through  his  mora  im- 
portant duties  is  a  marveL  Certain  it  is  that 
they  were  well  and  punctually  performed  in 
every  point  relating  to  cathedral  matt««,  as 
well  as  his  engagements  as  a  parochial  incum- 
bent and  priest  of  the  Household,  which,  I  bC' 
lieve,  was  the  nature  of  his  o£Bce  at  the  Chapel 
Boyal.' 

This  testimony  from  one  who  knew  him 
well,  makes  us  regret  that  more  of  Barham's 

Sarochial  life  has  not  been  revealed  to  us. 
'ften  there  is  a  curious  difference  between 
the  practical  and  the  literary  half  of  a 
man's  career.  A  priori,  one  would  not  ex- 
pect the  '  Lay  of  St  Cuthbert '  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Canon  of  St  Paul's.  More  in- 
formation aa  to  Barham's  clerical  career 
would  have  been  intensely  interesting  to  the 
psychological  student ;  but  his  filial  biogra- 
pher has  refrained  from  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  extent  We  are  not  certain  as 
to  his  motive.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  hope- 
less to  persuade  the  world  tliat  a.  good  par- 
son could  be  a  lover  of  fun.  Well,  another 
lover  of  fun  was  one  Sydney  Smith,  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  also  a  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  Smith  was  a  resolut*  Whig,  Bar- 
ham a  high  Tory,  yet  were  they  excellent 
good  friends.  Here  is  proof.  Barham  sent 
Smith  some  game :  here  b  the  other  Can- 
on's epigrammatic  ironic  reply : — 


-  —  pure  and  ele- 
vated pleasure  in  this  world,  it  is  the  roast 
Sheasant  and  bread  sauce — bam-door  fowls 
)r  Dissenters,  but  for  the  real  Churchman, 
the  thirty-nine  times  articled  clerk — the  pheas- 
ant, the  pheasant  t            '  Ever  yours, 

'  SrDKRT  Surra.' 

The  pheasant  for  rectors,  the  fowl  for  Db- 
senters — a  characteristic  bit  of  chaff  from 
Peter  Piymley  to  Tom  Ingoldsby.  In  these 
days,  after  wonderful  rapidity  of  movement, 
when  the  cjuestions  which  troubled  the  last 

Scnerotion  have  been  me^ed  in  others  far 
ee^r  and  wider,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
Whig  and  Tory  in  the  same  cathedral  pre- 
cinct—Tory sending  Whig  some  game,  and 
Whig  replying  wito  a  gibe  at  all  dwellers 
without  the  orthodox  Umits.  Few  years 
have  passed,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  marvel- 
lously clearer ;  there  is  not  precisely  the 
same  relation' between  Conformist  aai  Non- 
conformist Tlie  pheasant  and  the  barn- 
door fowl  are  rather  more  equally  distri- 
biit«d,  perhaps. 


1871. 

Mr.  Barbam's  son  and  biographer  thna 
states  liU  determination  not  to  record  his 
father's  clerical  life.  'With  the  details  of 
hie  experience  as  a  dergpnao,  rarely  sahs- 
ble  for  pablication  as  ench  particnlars  are,  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  Of  course,  an  oat- 
Goe  will  be  given  of  bis  professional  pro- 
gress; but  the  reader  most,  once  for  all,  be 
reqaested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  intended, 
in  the  following  pages,  slmplv  to  throw  to- 

S ether  some  iJight  records  of  his  leisure 
onrs  and  recreative  pursnit^'  This  design 
has  been  rerj  well  executed;  bat  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  more  might  be  done.  How- 
erer,  we  most  perforce  accept  the  editor's 
new  of  the  matter,  and  learn  what  we  can 
of  his  father  by  sidelong  glimpses  of  him. 
Taken  solely  as  a  man  of  letters,  Barham  is 
well  worth  study.  Taken  as  husband  and 
father,  he  is  delightful  His  correspondence 
with  Ma  children  is  equal  to  Tom  Hood's 
letten  to  infant  friends,  though  in  quite  a 
different  style.  His  nonsense,  prose  or  verse, 
was  alwars  pleasant  nonsense.  Thua  he 
writes  to  his  daughter  Fanny : 

'What  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
fasTing  offered  me  his  residentiary  house  to  live 
in,  together  with  a  garden  at  the  back — mag- 
oiflcent  for  London — containing  three  polyan- 
thus roots,  a  real  tree,  a  brown  box  border,  a 
snuff-coloured  jessamine,  a  shrub  which  is 
either  a  dwarf  scacia  or  an  orergrown  goose-, 
berry  bush,  eight  broken  bottles,  and  a  tor- 
(oiseshell  tom-cat  asleep  in  the  sanniost  cor- 
■Btt ;  the  whole,  as  Oeoive  Sobma  would  say, 
actable  of  the  greatest  miproTement;  witii  a 
Taried  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  back  of 
the  Oxford  Arms,  and  a  floe  banging  wood  (the 
new  drop  at  Newgate)  in  the  diatance,  all  being 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  neighbour- 
hood, and  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  cap- 
italist wishing  to  make  an  investment  .  .  . 
.  There  is  work  enough  cut  out  for  you,  I 
premise  you,  when  you  get  back :  eighteen  jars 
of  oniona  to  pickle,  as  many  double-damson 
cheeses  (o  press,  some  doaen  niggers  to  boil 
into  black  currant  jelly,  and  jams  and  marma- 
lades to  make  without  end ;  lor,  unfortunately 
for  yon  and  all  other  females  connected  wilii 
the  family,  the  new  house  is  provided  with 
that  domestic  curse,  a  roomy  store-closet  So, 
tay  dear  old  Fan,  make  hay  or  dirt  pies,  which 
b  the  Mune  thmg,  while  you  can,  in  emnfort' 

Pater  peramans,  evidently.  Here  agiuo  is 
a  pleaaant  pioce  of  chaff  addressed  to  the 
same  yoni^  lady,  aa  'having  nothing  to 
My '  in  a  letter : — 
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have  attained  a  proficiency  in  this,  your  edu- 
cation may  be  considered  to  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent completed.  Till  then  many  people  may 
tlunk,  and  may  assure  you,  that  you  know 
nothing,  but  do  not  believe  them.  You  may 
know,  and  I  dare  say  do,  very  htUe ;  but  to  be 
thmttngbly  acquainted  with  nothing  requires 


*  Aa  your  correspondence  increases,  my  dear 
girl,  yon  will  find  that  this  having  nothmg  to 
■ay,  and  bong  oblwed  to  say  it,  will  be  one  of 
the  great  and  incipient  stumbling  blocks  of 
year  Uterary  bfe.  Notiiing,  in  fact,  is  bo  diflt- 
colt  to  a:qiresft— that  ia,  wiUi  any  degree  of 
propriety — as  nothing;    and  when  mee  you 


ileot,  but  also  a  want 
of  application  which,  though  it  ia  possible  you 
may  possess  it  in  a  very  conaiderable  degree,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  in  you  to  the  extent  sb- 
Bolutely  requisite.' 

So  easy  and  regular  was  the  course  of 
Barham 's  life,  that  there  is  really  nothing  to 
say  about  it     As  landowner,  Canon  of  St 
Paul's,  parson  of  a  City  church,  he  moved 
pleasantlv  in  society,  and  had  only  to  en- 
counter life's  inevitable  troubles.      We  re- 
member him  in  our  hot  youth,  at  the  long- 
extinct  Chapter  Coffee-house  in   St.  Faufs 
churchyard,  whose  landlord  bore  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Futhful,  improvising  mar- 
velloTia  verses  over  a  glass  of  antique  port. 
Perhaps  his  life  was  ^nost  too  facile ;  per- 
haps men  of  serious  temperament  would  re- 
fi^ard  snch  prodnctiona  as  the  'Ingoldsby 
L^ends '  as  things  intolerable :  bat  Barham 
had  his  miasion,  depend  on  it,  and  if  yon 
go  to  a  'Penn^  Reading'  in  the  country 
any  vrinter  evening,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  get  selections  from  '  Kckwick '  or  from 
'  Ingoldsby,'  whatever  else  may  greet  your 
ear.      Everybody  knows  Sam    Weller  and 
Tiger  Tim — both  typical  man-servants : — 
'  Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb. 
His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim ; 
With  a  very  smart  de  in  his  smart  cravat 
And  a  smart  cockade  on  the  top  of  hia  hat; 
Tallest  of  boys,  or  shortest  of  men. 
Be  stood  in  lus  stockings  just  four  foot  ton  ; 
And  he  asked,  as  he  held  the  door  on  the  swing, 
"  Pray,  did  your  lordship  pleaao  to  ring  1" '. 

Everybody  also  recollects  that  rascally  'Jack- 
daw of  Rheiras ' — relsted,  doubtleae,  to  the 
graevlm  luperbus  of  Phaedrus — who  stole 
the  Cardinal's  ring  just  as  his  Latinprede- 
cessor  stole  the  peftcock's  feathers.  There  is 
no  reduetio  ad  abtvrdum  extant  equal  to  this 
whimMcal  l^end.  Excommunication,  which 
waa  slightly  damaged  in  value  by  the  cunte 
of  Emmphua,  came  to  a  ridiculous  end  when 
the  Cfu^inal  Lord  ArchUshop  of  Rheims 
tonitrated  hie  worst  maledictions  at  a  thiev- 
ish jackdaw.  '  Ualedictns  sit  vivendo,  mo- 
riendo,  mandncando,  bibendo,  esuriendo,  si- 
tiendo,  jejnnando,  dormitando,  dormiendo,. 
vlgilando,  ambnlando,  stando,  sedendo,  ja- 
ccndo,  operando,  qoiescendo,'  dec,  Jkc 
'  The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignifled  look. 
He  i^led  for  his  candle,  his  bril,  and  his  book. 
'    '    '  and  pions  grief, 


In  boly  anger  and  pions  grief, 

He  solenmiy  cursed  the  rascally  thief. 


jgi> 
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April, 


He  cursed  him  kt  b 
From  the  sole  of  1 
hetd; 


He 


He  should  dreun 

fright; 
He  cursed  him 

drinking. 
He  cursed  him 

winking, 
He  cursed  him  in 
He  cursed  him  in 
He  cursed  him  ' 


I  de^  and  wske  \a 
efttirig,  he  cursed  him  ii 


The  line  the  Ahbot  saw  him  throw 

H*d  been  fashioned  and  formed  lon^  ages  sgo. 

And  the  hands  Hut  worked  his  fortngQ  Test 


He  had  fished  in  the  flood — with  Ham  and 


1^  in  standing,  in  Wing ; 
kiiw,  in  riding,  in  eying, 
ig,  he  cursed  him  in  dy- 


Nobody  seemed 


sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying ; 

walkiD-  '-  -=•«—  -■-  ^■^~- 
liring, 

such  a  terrible  curse, 
,  what  gave  rise 
Bnrpriso 


10  little  BUT 
e  penny  the  worse.' 


When  after  awhile  tie  mystery  was  out — 
when  the  poor  little  commin^ed  jackdaw 
presented  himself  in  a  s>d  state,  so  that  of 
the  cathedral  officers,  sacristana,  and  Tergers, 
and  the  like,  it  is  recorded, 


the  absurdity  reached  its  climax.  For  oat 
own  part,  thongh  these  hnmoors  are  not  of 
tlie  highest  or  deepest  order,  we  laagh  at 
them.  Life  has  ita  follies ;  ShakspeAre  had 
his  clowns  In  the  old  fo^otten  cosehbg 
days,  there  waa  wonderful  humonr  at  the 
wayside  inns.  Sam  Weller  was  possible 
th«n:  a  railway  porter  haa  no  time  to  bo 
bumoroua  Of  Uie  Ingoldshy  humour,  as 
practised  by  Barham  himself,  there  is  this 
to  be  said:  it  was  always  harmless,  and  it 
was  directed  Against  absonlity  and  nonaenae. 
Ingoldaby  has  had  disciplea,  who  h»ye  not 
disgraced  their  master,  yet  who  have  never 
quite  equalled  him  jn  certain  peculiar  points. 
There  is  Hood's  iKbmirable  story  of  '  Mist 
Eillmaans^,'  wberiEW,  if  we  remember 
aright,  he  depicts  certain  folks  as— 

>  Washing  their  hands  with  ifuisibla  s«^ 
In  imperceptible  wjJ>er,' 

Tliere  is  Praed's  'RedFiaherowBi' — 

' '  All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod. 
And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod. 
Red  were  ue  tags  his  shoulders  wore, 
And  a  higb  red  era  od  his  head  he  bore ; 

'  Bis  ktma  and  his  legs  ww«  kmg  and  bare. 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  tos^vg  about  his  soau;  sack. 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 
It  m^ht  be  lime,  or  it  might  bo  trouble. 
Had  bent  tl^t  stout  back  nearly  double ; 
Sunk  in  thdr  de^  and  bt^low  sockets 
I%at  biasing  couple  (tf  Coogrere  rockets^ 
And  shrunk  and  Arivelled  that  tawny  ricin, 
mi  it  har^tf.coTwed  the  booee  viOnB. 


Then,   again,  there    is 
Piper  of  Hamelin,'  a  i 


Browning's    '  Pied 
ire  old  story  rarely 


•Rats! 
Th^  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  csts. 

And  bit  the  babifeB  in  the  cradles. 
And  eat  the  cheeses  out  of  the  *ata. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's 
ownUdlex, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Hade  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shriekmg  and  squeakmg 
In  fifty  di&rent  sharps  and  flats.' 

There  is  vast  difference  between  the 
three  writers;  the  courtly  epigram  of  Praed, 
and  the  scholarly  variety  of  Browning,  differ 
widely  from  the  style  of  the  master  whom 
they  imitate.  But  it  is  a  high  testamony  to 
the  Iiterai7  vahie  of  what  we  may  call  the 
lugoldsby  method,  that  men  no  original  and 
so  desperate  baye  tried  their  hands  at  it  A 
glance  at  the  'Bentley  Ballads'  shows  that 
the  same  thing  hss  been  done  by  a  great 
number  of  very  different  men  ;  Sheehan  and 
Creasy,  Maginn  and  Mahony,  Sam  Lover  tb« 
versatile,  whom  we  remember  delighting  to 
with  iraproTisations  at  Bsmes-terrace  just 
above  the  Thames,  Tom  Ingoldsbv's  son  who 
follows  his  father  with  mial  felicity,  have 
done  excellently  well  in  this  style  of  spirit 
and  hiimour. 

Indeed,  to  succeed  in  it  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  demands  only  abundance  of  animal 
anrits  and  a  capadty  for  rhythm  and  rhym«. 
But  it  Is  clear  that  Barham  had  more  than 
this.  What,  indeed,  makes  him  perfect  and 
absolute  master  of  his  craft,  is  his  power  of 
invariably  catching  the  whimsical  adjects, 
the  humorous  sides,  of  an  event.  Hood  was 
too  fond  of  A  pnn,  Praed  was  too  fine  a 
gentleman,  Browning  is  too  subtle  and  curi- 
ous, to  attain  the  ]H«eUe  hnmonr  of  In- 
goldsby.  Wherever  we  open  the  'Legends' 
we  find  the  frolicsome  fancy  of  their  author 
fresh  and  facile.  Take  the  description  of 
Winifred  and  David  Pryce,  in  '  Look  at  the 
CSockl'  It  is  a  jMcture easily  realised  iHthe 
Piincipiality : — 


'Wintfrad  Pryce  was  tidy  and  dean, 
Her  gvwn  vna  a  flowered  one,  her  petCcoat 
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Her  buckles  were  brigitt  as  her  milking  uhb, 
And  ber  hat  waa  a  DeaTer,  ftnd  made  like  a 

Her  little  red  eyes  were  deep  set  in  their 

Bodcet-boles, 

Her  Kown-tail  was  turned  up,  and  tucked 

torougb  the  pocket  holes : 

A  face  like  a  ferret 

Betokened  her  spirit : 

Tb  conclude,  Ura.  Pryce  was  not  over  youngs 

Had  Y&j  Ehort  l^s,  and  a  rerj'  long  tongue. 

Now  Darid  Pryce 
.Had  one  darlii^  vice; 
Remaitobly  partial,  to  anj'Oiiig  ntee, 
Nought  that  was  good  to  him  came  amisa, 
Whether  to  eat,  or  todrmk,  or  lo  kiss  I 
Especially  ale — 
If  it  was  not  too  stale 
I  really  believe  he'd  have  empUed  a  pail ; 
Not  that  in  Wales 
They  talk  of  their  ales; 
To  pronotmce  the  wofd  they  make  use  of 

might  trouble  you, 
B«Dg  spelt  with  a  0,  two  R'u  and  a  W. ' 

Now  in  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
will  bear  analysis ;  it  is  the  laughing  spirit 
of  the  man  that  carries  yon  on,  amnsing 
yon  in  spite  of  yonrself,  in  spite  of  yoor  de- 
cided feelinc  that  really  there  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at  But,  somehow,  what  with  tbe 
ready  jingle  of  the  rhyme,  aad  the  perfect 
good  homonr  of  the  ridicule,  amused  you 
are. 

Barbam's  loudest  fun  was  generated  when 
he  bad  to  de^  with  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
snperatitjons.  He  loved  to  laugh  at  tbe 
vulgar  idea  of  tbe  Devil — the  fiend  with 
horns,  tail,  and  hoofs,  whom  Cuvier  ruth- 
lessly dismissed  as  '  a  giaminivorous  auimal.' 
ThuB,  in  the  '  Lay  of  Sabt  Cuthbert,'  we 
find  him  describing  a  group  of  demons  at 
dioner : — 

'  Few  ate  more  hearty 
Thui  Uadame  AatKTte, 
And  Hecate,  considered  the  belles  of  the  par^. 

Between  them  was  seated  Leviathan,  eager 
To  do  the  polite,  and  take  wine  with  Belphe- 

gor: 
Here  was  Uorbleu  (a  French  devil)  supping 

soup-meagre. 
And  there,   muaebii^  leeks,  Davy  Jones  of 

Tred^ar— 

Here's  Lucifer  lying  blind  drank  with  Seoteh 

ale. 
While  Bedxebab's  tying  huge  knots  in  his 

tail'— 

and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Again,  in  the '  Lay 
of  Sunt  Abelard,*  he  gives  us '  Old  Nick ' 
defeated  by  a  saintly  personage.    It  was — 

'  In  good  King  Dagobert's  palmy  days, 
Wben  saints  were  many  and  sins  wwe  few, 


■osore; 


Old  Nick,  'tis  aaid. 
Was  sore  bested 
One  evening — and  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

He  had  been  east  and  he  had  bewi  west, 
And  far  had  he  journeyed  o'er  land  md  aea ; 
For  wmnen  and  men 
Were  warier  then. 
And  ho  could  not  catch  one  where  he'd  now 
catch  three. 

Ho  had  been  north  and  he  bad  been  south, 

From  Zembla's  shorm  unto  fair  Peru, 

Ere  he  Med  the  sack 

Which  he  bore  on  his  back — 

Saints  wore  so  many  and  iiaa  so  few. 

The  way;  was  long,  and  the  day  was  hot ; 
His  wings  were  weary  ;  his  hoofs  were  so 
And  scarce  could  he  trail 
His  nerveless  t^l 
As  it  furrowed  the  sand  on  the  Red  Sea 
sbi^e. 

The  day  had  been  hot,  and  the  way  was  long ; 

Hoof-sore,  and  weary,  and  faint,  was  he ; 
He  lowered  his  sack, 
And  tbe  heat  of  his  back. 

As  he  leaned  on  a  pabu-tree,  blasted  tbe 

Demons  and  saints  were  the  favourite  themes 
of  Tom  Ingoldsby's  laughter;  be  jeered  alike 
the  Romish  miracle-monger  and  the  an- 
thropomorphic ^end.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  way  in  which  the  popular  and 
vulgar  idea  of  tbe  devil  has  gradnally  arisen. 
It  is  clear  from  '  Paradbe  Lost,'  that  Milton 
favored  the  mediaiva!  notion  that  the  Pagan 
divinities  were  teally  fiends;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  hirsute  Pan  gave 
the  first  sitting  for  that  portrait  of  the  devil 
which  Coleridge  completed,  when  he  wrote 


At  such  matters  we  can  smile  contemptu- 
ously ;  but  in  earlier  centuries,  when  the 
Pi^an  superstition  had  still  some  vitality  left 
in  it,  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  the  Christian 
convert.  Pan  might  meet  him  at  the  oomer  of 
a  lonely  woodland,  and  strike  him  with  apsuic 
dread.  Worse  than  all  he  might  be  allured 
by  tbe  terrible  enticements  of  Venus.  To 
this  day,  Friday  has  a  tradiljou  of  ill-luck, 
because  it  is  dut  ventrit — vendredi.  That 
the  goddess  of  evil  pleasure  still  came  among 
men  as  a  female  fiend  was  a  firm  belief  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Hence  have  we  the  legend  of 
than  one  hving  poet,  the  version  we  prefer 
the  Venusberg,  chosen  as  a  theme  by  more 
being  nnquestionably  Lord  Houghton's; 
hence  also  that  of  the  betrothal  ring  inad- 
vertently placed  by  a  bridegroom  on  the 
finger  of  a  statue  of  Vcdus,  which  finger,  on 
his  letum,  he  finds  bent,  and  the  ring  irre- 
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movable.  This  latter  Btory  is  told  witb  pro- 
Buc  prolixity  in  tbe  final  Tolume  of  Mr. 
Morris's  '  Eiutiilr  Paradise.'  It  mnst  bo  re- 
joembered  that  tJie  change  from  PaganiBm  to 
ChiistJanity  vas  often  effected  in  cnrions 
ways;  that  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  sun- 
god,  was,  by  a  play  npoii  words,  diverted  to 
Eliaa  the  prophet;  that  temples  of  Ventu 
were,  as  a  rule,  dedicated  to  the  Tirgin. 
Probably  that  worship  of  the  Vii^in  Mary  to 
which  Romanists  cUng  so  fondly  originated 
in  a  weak  desire  to  satisfy  proselytes  by  ^v- 
iug  them  one  goddess  in  exchange  for  anoth- 
er. Any  way,  Uie  belief  in  Yeuas  endnrcd 
BO  long  that,  in  1614,  in  the  good  city  of 
Frank^rt,  a  learned  lawyer  named  Komman, 
published  a  work  called  'Mons  Veneris,' 
which  dealt  with  the  legends  about  her  as  if 
they  were  based  on  fact.  Of  such  legends 
let  ns  name  one  only,  an  English  sUyrj,  told 
by  William  of  Newbury.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  a  peasant  passed  at  midnight,  near 
a  hill,  not  far  from  ue  town  of  Burlington. 
To  his  amazement,  he  heard  sonnds  of  revelry 
therefrom,  and  saw  a  door  open  in  the  hill- 
side, and,  entering,  beheld  a  vast  chamber, 
where  men  and  women  held  high  festival.  A 
cap  waB  banded  him,  full  of  some  liquid, 
which  doubtless  would  have  the  effect  of 
Circe's  magic  wine:  with  ungular  presenoe 
of  mind,  our  peasant  threw  away  the  wine, 
and  ran  off  with  the  cup.  All  the  rabble 
rout  of  Venus  pursued  him,  but  the  swift- 
footed  ploughman  brought  bis  prize  safely  to 
Burlington.  Somebody  (probably  the  may- 
or, who  should  have  been  knighted  for  it)  sent 
the  cup  to  the  King,  and  the  King  made  it  a 
present  to  the  Queen  of  King  David  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  King  William  of  Scotland  returned 
it  to  Heniy  fl.  of  England.  Whether  it  is 
still  among  the  royal  plate  is  a  point  to  be 
determined  by  *  Notes  and  Queries.' 

The  growth  of  letters  and  of  science 
changes  all  this;  just  as  Venusvanishedafew 
centuries  ago,  Old  Bogy  also — the  foe  of  our 
infancy — has  vanished  from  modern  nurseries, 
nor  do  very  many  children  of  elder  growth 
believe  in  anarchdemon  of  the  graminivorous 
tTOS-  Hence  the  fun  of  'Ingoldsby'  that 
ndiculed  superstition  of  this  sort  is  likely  to 
lose  its  interest  in  tame.  We  fear,  however, 
that  his  laughing  caricature  of  Romish  ab- 
surdities— as  in  'The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims' 
— will  scareely  lose  its  point  at  present.  The 
Pope  may  be  reduced  to '  the  Vaticau,  and  a 
garaen,'  but  the  Papal  suberstitlon  stilt  clings 
closely  to  mnltitnaes  of  men,  entecially  of 
the  Celtic  race.  That  race,  as  M.  John  Le- 
moinne  has  just  said  of  his  French  kindred, 
is  feminine,  and  seems  unable  to  accept  a 
manly  reli^on. 

The  'Ingoldsby  L^ends'  are  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  the  palate  of  youth.  They  make 
fnn  out  of  trifles  and  vulgarities,  (me  can 
hardly  nnderstand  a  man  of  high  culture  car- 
ing much  about  thera  after  forty.  Then  the 
humonr  of  Shakspeare's  clowns,  of  CervaDtes, 
and  Sterne,  and  Ella,  becomes  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends'  or  the 
'  Pickwick  Papers.  Then  you  prefer  Auto- 
lycns  to  Sam  Weller.  Tlie  strong  point  of 
Ingoldsby  is  his  gay  high-spirited  boyishness ; 
but  this  qnality  is  only  attractive  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  rough- 
ly stated  that  a  man  will  care  to  read  Id- 
fpldsby  so  long  as  he  cares  to  play  cricket, 
t  is,  in  taat,  t£e  eager  buoyancy  and  rather 
perspiring  fun  of  the  cricket-field  which  one 
finds  in  the  rollicking  strophes  of  the  '  Le- 
gends.' When  their  writer  knocks  over  a 
Baint  or  a  demon  as  if  he  were  a  wicket,  yon 
almost  eroect  to  hear  the  Bhont  of,  '  How's 
that,  umpire  1 '  Indeed,  the  book  b  a  loud 
book,  scareely  to  be  tolerated,  one  mieht 
think,  in  a  quiet  library.  Tet  was  its  author 
a  quiet  haunter  of  libraries,  and  we  find  in 
one  of  his  letters  how  he  received  in  one  a 
royal  visitor : — 

'  What  think  you  of  a  visit  from,  and  con- 
fabulation with,  the  Queen  of  the  Belpans.  On 
Saturday,  I  was  in  the  library  at  St  Paul's,  my 
custom  always  in  an  afternoon,  with  a  book- 
binder's 'prentice  and  a  printer's  devil,  looking 
out  fifty  mlapidated  folios  for  rebinding.  I  haa 
on  a  coat  which,  from  a  foolish  prejudice  in  the 
multitude  against  patched  elbows,  i  wear  no- 
where dsck  my  hands  and  face  encrusted  with 
the  dust  of  years,  and  wanting  only  the  shovel 
— I  had  the  brush — to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  a 
respiectable  master  chimney  sweeper,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  Cap  of  Main- 
tenance, bearing  the  sword  of,  and  followed  by, 
the  Lord  H<jor  in  full  fig,  with  Ihe  prettiest 
and  liveliest  little  Frenchwoman  leaning  on  hit 
arm.  Nobody  could  get  at  the  lions  but  my- 
self. 1  was  fairly  in  for  it,  and  was  thus  pre- 
sented in  the  most  ree&trehi,  if  not  the  most 
expensive,  court-dress  that  I  will  venture  to 
say  the  eyes  of  royalty  wore  ever  greeted 
withaL  Hearevununt  p&ur  moi,  she  spoke 
excellent  English,  however,  and  rattled  on  wjtii 
a  succession  of  questions  which  I  answered  as 
best  I  might.  They  were  sensible,  howevo-, 
showed  Bomb  acquuntance  with  literature^  and 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  dates.' 

Her  lively  Majesty  might  have  been  felici- 
tated on  finding  Tom  Ir^otdsby  as  a  guide 
to  the  library  of  thegreat  cathedral.  But  to 
return  to  the  'Legends.'  Besides  their  ex- 
treme boyishness,  their  redundancy  of  pul- 
sation, there  b  a  deficiency  in  them  which 
must  prevent  their  becoming  classic.  Hiey 
are  devoid  of  poetry.  Master  of  tlie  gro- 
tesque as  he  was,  Barham  had  no  mastery  of 
the  pictmesqne.  Keen  to  see  and  seise  die 
humorous  aspects  of  affiurs,  he  had  none  of 
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tbat  deeper  bniDonr  wMcb  creates  cbaraet«r. 
A  real  poet  who  had  written  some  fifty  or 
more  eccentric  legends,  coald  not  bave  hdped 
inventing  or  describing  certdn  iDdividual 
cbaracters  in  the  coarse  of  bis  work.  He 
moit  have  dune  it  unconsciously,  must  have 
done  it  if  even  he  had  tried  to  avoid  it. 
There  are  two  tests  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  true  poet.  If  he  describes  a  scene,  you 
see  it ;  if  he  describes  a  man,  you  know  him, 
Barbam's  grotesque  descriptions  are  often  re- 
markable;  indeed,  his  legends  somewhat  re- 
mind us  of  the  hideous  gui^oyles  of  old 
cbnrcbes,  wherein  tradition  saveth  tlie  old 
ecclesiastic  architects  depicted  weir  enemies, 
making  of  them  watersponts,  that  during 
rain  tney  m^ht  seem  to  vomit  The  men 
wbo  carved  tSose  gui^oyles  could  not  hare 
sculptured  an  Apolu) ;  and  of  Barham  it  may 
be  Baid  that,  though  he'  wrote  laoghable 
stories  witb  supreme  felicity,  he  never  pro- 
duced a  line  of  poetry.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  regarded  only  the  surface  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  published  works  to 
.show  that  he  had  an  original  idea,  or  that 
be  cared  about  ideas.  Of  course,  having 
given  ns  the  '  Ingoldsbv  Legends ' — a  piece 
of  work  absolutlly  unique,  and  quite  un- 
likely to  meet  with  a  readable  rival — he  will 
be  for^ven  if  be  had  a  contempt  for  ideas; 
but  one  feels  some  desire  to  know  whether 
such  fertility  of  fan  was  not  the  upper  stra- 
ttmi  of  something  sbonger  and  finer.  Tom 
Hood's  fun,  for  example,  grows  out  of  his 
profound  melancholy,  as  under  Etna's  laugh- 
ing vines  the  volcanic  fire  is  sleeping.  Shai- 
speare's  fun  grows  ont  of  his  masterful  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  of  men,  of  women.  In 
a  play  of  his  you  seem  in  some  city  of  chiv- 
alry and  romance,  where  the  great  knight 
passes  to  deeds  of  bigh  empnse,  and  the 
lovely  lady  smiles  on  huu  from  her  balco^, 
aUd  the  troubadour  sings  of  '  the  Lord  of  Oc 
and  No ; '  and  all  the  while  you  hear  the 
chftficF  of  the  market-place,  the  chatter  of 
street  gossips,  the  insignificant  laughter  of 
loitering  louts.  Fun  that  lias  no  root  in 
■ometbuig  deeper  seems  morbid  and  hysteri- 
cal ;  and  we  eauuot  help  beUeving  that  there 
was  more  in  Barbam  thao  bis  wridiu;a  re- 
veal, than  bis  most  intinuAe  friends  knew, 
than  perhaps  he  knew  or  even  guessed  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Maginn,  a  man  like  yet  unlike  Tom 
Ingoldsby,  wrote  these  four  lines — part  of  a 
poem  which  we  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing:—' 

'  For  tiiose  who  read  aright  are  well  aware 
That  Falstafi;  revelling  his  rough  mates 

Oft  in  his  heart  felt  lees  the  load  of  care, 
Than  Jaques,  sigbing  in  the  forest  green.' 
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Mi^inu  bad,  if  we  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, higher  poetic  instmcts  than  Barham ; 
his  'Homeric  Sallads'  are  a  very  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Homeric 
translation ;  but  he  unwisely  expended  him- 
self upon  periodical  writing,  and  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  worthy  of  his  powers. 
It  is,  we  think,  a  subject  for  congratulation, 
that  the  cheap  magazines  of  the  day  are  so 
anxious  to  please  the  populace,  that  a  first- 
rate  writer  lias  absolutely  no  chance  with 
them,  and  ia  obliged  to  do  work  worthier  of 
him.  The  shilling  magazine  has  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  ralway  reader,  who  wants  to  be 
amused  during  the  hour  in  which  Great 
Western  or  Great  Northern  accepts  him  as 
a  parcel  to  be  delivered  at  a  friend's  house 
by  dinner-time.  How  tliis  ia  done  we  need 
not  Bay,  as  anybody  who  likes  to  expend  a 
shilling  can  judge  for  himself;  but  it  is  so 
done  as  to  render  it  abaord  for  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Barbara  and  Maginn  to  write  for 
the  majority  of  these  magadnes.  This  we 
take  to  be  an  advant^e.  Such  men  are  ob- 
liged to  work  harder — and  better. 

Another  instance  of  a  man  with  some- 
thing nobler  in  him  and  better  than  he  ever 
gave  the  world,  or  even  his  friends,  is  Thcc- 
aore  Hook.  Until  his  private  diary  camo 
into  the  bands  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  depths  of 
paaaionate  remorse  for  a  wasted  life  which 
lay  beneath  the  too  brilliant. surface  of  bis 
character.  '  In  every  page,'  wrote  Lock- 
hart, 

'We  trace  the  disastrous  influence  of  both 
the  Djand  original  errors  perpetually  crossing 
and  bladieiung  the  picture  of  superficial  gaiety 
— indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  cod- 
sdeoce  ill  at  ease ;  of  punf  ul  recollections  and 
dark  anticipations  rising  irrepressibly,  not  to 
be  commanded  down ;  of  good,  gentle,  gener- 
ous feelings,  converted  bj  stings  and  dartings 
of  remorse  into  agonies  of  torture.  If  we  were 
to  choose  a  motto  for  this  long  line  of  volumes, 
it  would  be  a  maxim  so  familiar  to  himself, 
that  it  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  his  tales  of 
6ction — hardly  omitted  in  any  one  of  them — 
"  Wrong  never  conies  right"  ' 

Theodore  Hook  laboured  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  an  irremovable  load  of  debt, 
and  of  an  illicit  connection  which  efiectualty 

Erevented  his  marrying  a  woman  who  might 
ave  directed  his  marvellous  powers  into 
their  true  channeL  The  consequence  waa 
that  he  lived  a  faUe  foctltious  life ;  worked 
terribly  bard  to  produce  income  necessary 
for  him  to  meet  wealthy  peers  on  apparently 
equal  terms;  was  always  pestered  by  money- 
lenders; yet  all  the  while  his  daring  spirit 
muntaincd  an  external  guetj  unquenchable. 
At  the  very  time  when  his  spirit  seemed 
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highest,  when  hia  wit  was  memorably  brit 
liaat,  n^en  at  club  or  country  house  he  was 
amazing  every  one  by  hia  victorious  vivacity, 
there  occar  in  hia  diary  entnes  that  show  a 
broken  spirit,  a  wounded  heart,  an  infinite 
regret  for  the  past  and  despair  of  the  future. 
Such  was  the  inner  condition  of  a  man 
whose  conversation  had  such  unique  sparkle, 
that  men  dined  at  the  Atheneeum  for  the 
chance  of  being  allowed  to  draw  their  chairs 
to  his  little  table  in  a  favourite  comer  (Tem- 
perance Corner)  after  dinner — so  that  the 
diners  at  that  club  fell  ofT  more  than  300  a 
year  after  his  disappearance  from  his  wonted 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  early  career  of 
men  of  letters  is  often  turned  awry  by  the 
well-meant  interference  of  their  relations. 
A  boy  of  genius,  who  happens  to  appear  in 
the  midst  of  a  steady,  stohd,  respectable  fami- 
ly, is  usually  regarded  as  a  <  black  sheep.' 
They  try  to  make  him  work  in  some  regular 
groove,  and,  of  course,  be  fails.  If  they  are 
very  determined,  he  quarrels  with  them, 
and  then,  too  often,  he  runs  headlong  into 
debt,  or  love,  or  both,  and  burdens  himself 
in  such  a  way  that  he  has  to  toil  for  free- 
dom through  the  beat  years  of  hia  life,  and 
possibly  never  emancipatea  himself.  Qf 
course,  it  is  always  hard  to  say  whether  the 
young  gentleman  is  right  who  fancies  him- 
self a  genius.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  latest 
novel,  has  a  capital  sketch  of  a  young  poet- 
aster who  'eventuates'  behind  the  counter 
of  a  store.  Such  youths  require  Darwinian 
compression ;  but  there  are  just  a  few  of 
higher  mould,  with  the  irrepressible  vocation 
for  pen  and  ink  which  nothing  can  core, 
who  would  do  better  if  some  way  could  be 
devised  to  give  them  a  chance  in  literature. 
Perhaps  when  the  school  boards  have  leisure 
to  consider  the  subject,  they  will  try  to  dis- 
cover a  way  of  developing  those  latent 
powers,  mathematical  aa  well  as  poetical, 
which  often  eiist  in  regions  wholly  unex- 
pected. Inspectors  of  schools  might  be 
directed,  after  they  have  ie{^gte/ed  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  clever  boys,  to  iuvealigate  the 
habits  of  the  stupid  ones.  A  great  poet  or 
mathematician  is  almost  certaiu  to  seem 
stupid  in  his  boyhood. 

It  may  appear  that  we  have  tried  the  'In- 
goldsby  Legends'  by  too  high  a  test;  and, 
indeeii,  it  ia  a  very  nnpretentious  production. 
Its  originator  was  wholly  modest,  and  did 
not  dream  of  placing  himself  in  the  fore- 
moat  aeats  of  the  literary  amphitheatre.  He 
knew  the  true  value  of  his  invention.  It  is 
designed  for  those  who  would  rather  langh 
than  think.  It  may  amuse  children  at  any 
rate,  and  there  are  certain  fortnnate  folk 
who,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  can  be  chil- 
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dren  now  and  then — can  listen  to  merry 
rhyming,  can  believe  for  the  moment  that  in 
Fairyland  there  are  mock  turtles  and  March 
har^  that  the  dogs  there  have  no  ears  be- 
cause the  dog's  ears  have  been  used  up  on 
the  httle  boys'  Latin  grammars,  and  the 
sheep  no  eyes  because  the  little  girls  bare 
used  up  all  their  sheep's  eyes  in  looking  at 
their  sweethearts;  can  imagine  that  in 
Ghostland  one  may  dine  comfortably  with 
one's  doppelganger.  There  are  times — 
'  weird  winter  nights,'  as  Shelley  calls  them, 
warmed  with  merriment,  and  joyous  summer 
days  in  which  the  nightingale  seems  ebrions 
with  ozone — when  there  is  a  necessity  for 
nonsense  of  one  aort  or  another.  It  ia  this 
necessity  which  Ingoldsby  and  hia  followers 
supply.  Possibly  some  good  is  effected  by 
the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  lofty  positions 
have  deigned  to.  play  with  these  toya ;  that 
the  occupants  of  deaneries  and  canonriea 
(ecclesiastic  port-wineries,  If  wc  may  venture 
to  coin  a  phrase)  have  found  ia  such  matters 
Attic  salt  for  their  filberts. 

Apropot  of  Ghostland,  just  named,  Bar- 
ham  was  a  great  lover  of  spectral  stories,' 
and  the  reader  who  cares  about  such  will 
find  in  his  memoir  some  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  As  to  anecdotes,  the  book  is 
brimming  over  with  them.  Of  CQurse,  one 
meets  with  one  or  two  that  have  been  met 
before;  but  an  old  story,  like  an  old  frieod 
or  an  old  coat,  is  sometimes  more  enjoyable 
than  a  new  one.  Barham  was  at  Paul's 
School  with  some  men  as  well  known  as 
himself,  among  them  being  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  N'estor  of  lawyers,  and  Bichard 
Eentley,  Nestor  of  puhUahers,  Another  of 
hia  comrades  was  Charles  Dizgle,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Sandhurst  Collie.  Of  him 
and  Barham  we  find  a  good  stoiy ; — 

'  The  two  bOTS  havmg  in  the  course  of  one 
<A  their  walks  discovered  a  Quaker's  meeting- 
house, forthwith  procured  a  pennj  tart  of  a 
DNghbouring  pastry-cook ;  furnished  with 
this,  Di^e  marched  boldly  into  the  building, 
and  holding  up  the  delicacy  in  the  midst  of  the 
grove  assembly  said,  with  perfect  solemni^, 

' "  Whoever  speaks  first  shall  have  this  pie." 

'"Friend,  go  thy  way,"  commenced  a  orob- 
coloured  gentleman,  rising;  "go  thy  way, 
and ^" 

'"The  pie's  youra,  sir!"  exclaimed  Matter 
Di^le,  politely ;  and  nladng  it  before  the 
astounded  speuer,  hastily  made  hia  esc^a' 

It  was  very  improper,  certainly ;  and  we , 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  Head  Master  of 
Dean  Colet'a  famoas  school  heard  of  the 
impertinence.  Mid  administered  to  the 
'  netherarchln '  of  the  future  mihtary  peda- 
gogue the  sharp  flogging  which  he  undoubt- 
edly deserved.     But  one  cannot  help  laugh- 
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ing  at  these  schoolbo}'  absorditjes ;  and  the 
naughtiest  boys,  if  looked  after  by  a  school- 
master like  Tom  Ilood's, 

'  Who  never  BpoOt  the  child  and  spared  the  rod^ 
But  spoilt  the  rod  and  never  (pared  the  child,' 

often  tarn  oat  the  ablest  men.  Then  is  in- 
npient  power  in  these  wayward  TivacitieB  of 
youth. 

Muscal  amat«nrB  of  the  present  day  of 
the  streunous  class  that  elicited  Cbaries 
Lamb's  verses  beginning — 

'  Some  erf  np  Haydn,  some  Uoiart, 
jBst  as  the  whim  bitee ;  for  my  part 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel' 

will  doubtless  deem  Lord  North  an  utter 
barbarian.  George  IIL  scolded  him  for 
never  going  to  the  concerts  of  ancient  mnsic. 
'Your  brottier,  the  Bishop,'  said  the  King, 
'never  misses  tbcni,  my  Lord,'  'Sir,'  an- 
swered the  Premier, '  if  I  vrere  as  deaf  as  my 
brother,  the  Bishop,  I  woaM  never  misa 
them  either  1' 

Of  Lord  Tburlow  we  believe  it  was  that 
Theodore  Hook  declared  that  nobody  could 
be  as  wise  as  Thnriow  looked.  Whether  he 
had  mnch  wisdom  b  a  ipoot  point;  but 
^rength  of  will  he  possessed  in  an  enviable 
degree,  as  the  following  anecdote  shows : — 

'Lord  Thurlow  had  applied  to  QeoTKc  the 
Third  on  behalf  of  his  brother  for  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Duiham,  and  having  somewhat  nnez- 
pcciedly  met  with  a  refusal,  ho  bowed,  and 
was  about  to  retire  without  fireasiog  his  suit, 
when  the  monarch,  wishing  to  sofien  his  de- 
cision as  far  as  possible,  added,  "Anything 
dse  I  shall  be  happy  to  bestow  upon  your  re- 
lative, but  this,  unfortunately,  is  a  dignity 
□cTN'  held  but  by  a  man  of  high  rank  and 

'"Then.  Sire^"  returned  Lwd  Thnriow, 
diawiog  himself  up,  "  I  must  persist  in  my  re- 
quest—I ask  it  tor  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England !" 

'The  Chancellor  was  firm,  and  the  King  was 
compelled  to  yield' 

This  we  take  to  have  been  highly  credit- 
able to  Thnriow :  it  was  a  courageous  aaaer- 
tioD  that  the  aristocracy  of  genius  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  Here 
is  u  amunng  etory  of  clerical  ignoraocG 
fmn  Barham's  diary : — 


—Dined  for  the  first  time  with 
I^.  Samncr,  Bishop  of  Llanda^  who  told  me, 

u  a  fact,  that  Dr.  R ,  a  feUow  of  Eton, 

had  smne  time  nnce  ordered  one  of  his  ponds 
to  be  cleared  out  A  great  number  of  carp, 
tench,  eels,  Ac,  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
operation.  The  doctor  was  at  dinner  with  some 
ui^kda,  who  had  been  viewuw  the  work,  when 
a  semuit  cune  in,  to  inform  hun  that  in  dnun- 
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ing  off  the  water  the  men  had  found  a  chaly- 
beate. "  Have  they  indeed  f  cried  he,  with 
much  interest ;  "I  am  very  elad  to  hear  it 
Ten  them  to  put  It  along  with  the  other  flsh 
for  the  present" ' 

In  those  days  Eton  was  not  famous  for  its 
erudition,  and  a  fellow  of  that  famous  cor- 
poration was  likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of 
the  '  otherfish  '  than  of  the  chalybeate.     Dr. 

R would  probably  have  known  exactly 

the  right  way  to  dress  a  red  mullet  from  the 
Avon  or  a  Coniston  char. 

ere   is  a  good   story  of   Dr.   Thomas 
Hmne,  an  intimate  friend  of  Barham's : — 

They  had  walked  together  to  the  office  of 

I  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  there  the 
doctor  silently  plaoed  upon  the  counter  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  some  friend,  to- 
gether with  tive  shillings,  the  usual  charge  for 
the  inserti<Hi  of  such  advertisements.  The 
clerk  glanced  at  the  paper,  tossed  it  on  one 
side,  and  said  gruffly,  "  Seven  and  six  ! " 

'  "  I  have  frequently,  "  replied  Hume,  "had 
occasion  to  pubhsh  these  simple  notices,  and  I 
have  never  before  been  charged  nuwe  than  Bve 
shilling" 

' "  Sunpte  I"  repeated  the  clerk,  without 
looking  up ;  "  He's  universally  beloved,  and 
deeply  regretted  I     Seveu.and  sit." 

'Hume  produced  the  additional  half  crown, 
and  laid  it  dcliberatelj  by  the  others,  obser- 
ving, as  he  did  so,  with  the  same  solemnity  of 
tone  he  had  used  tiiroughout,  "  Coi^ratiilate 
yourself,  sir,  that  this  is  an  ei:pense  which 
your  executors  will  never  be  put  to."  ' 

We  hope  that  unlta'cy  clerk  could  under- 
stand the  rebuke  that  he  received;  but  to 
us  it  appears  that  sarcasm  is  generallv  thrown 
away  on  suck  people.    They  are  pacnydcrms. 

The  book  contains  some  capital  stories  of 
poor  Theodore  Hook,  that  marvelloualy 
wasted  intellect  His  great  power  lay  in 
impromptu,  of  pitise  or  verse,  spoken  or 
written.  No  man  has  ever  equalled  him  at 
a  paragraph  or  a  souib,  except  as  to  the  lat^ 
ter,  Gamck  and  Coleridge.  Nobody  was 
ever  so  exquisite  a  conversational  wit.  And 
certainly  no  (Mie  has  ever  possessed  his  power 
of  improvisation  in  Engfish.  He  threw  off 
stanza  and  strophe  as  fast  as  a  knifegrinder's 
wheel  throws  sparks.  He  scintillated  always. 
Coleridge,  after  an  evening  in  his  company, 
declared  he  was  as  great  a  genius  as  I)aiit«. 
His  felicity  was  invariable.  When  be  was 
improvidng  at  the  piano,  after  luncheon,  at 
his  Fulhara  villa,  enter  the  ancilla,  to  say  Mr. 
Winter,  the  tax  collector,  baa  called.  Ejacu- 
lates Hook : — 

'  Here  ooraee  Hr.  Winter,  collector  of  taxes ; 
I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes  I 
He  isn't  the  man  to  stand  Donwote  or  fluntmeiy. 
For  ttion^  his  name's  Winter,  his  actions  are 
SQUunarj.' 
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But  bow  coold  Hook  stand  the  tj^men- 
doas  disupatton  to  which  he  foolish]^  con- 
descended t  Here  u  a  specimen  of  bis  vay 
of  living : — 

'After  ft  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  Price, 
of  Dmry-kne  Theatre,  all  the  gnestB,  with  the 
exception  of  Cannon  and  Theodore  Hook, 
having  long  since  retJrod,  the  host,  who  was 
suffering  from  an  incipient  attack  of  gout,  was 
compelled  to  allude  prottj  plainly  to  the  lato- 
noas  of  the  hour.  No  notice,  however,  was 
taken  of  the  hint ;  and,  unable  to  endure  any 
longer  the  pain  of  sitting  up,  Hr.  Price  made 
some  excuse,  and  slipped  quietly  off  to  bed. 
On  the  following  morning  he  inquired  of  hia 
servant — "  Pray  st  what  time  did  tijose  eentle- 
men  go  last  night  r  "Go,  sir  !"repliedj  John; 
"  they  are  not  gone,  sir ;  they  hare  Just  rung 
for  cofTee  1" ' 

To  revert  from  anecdotes  of  this  class  to 
the  special  theme  of  onr  article.  Poetry  is 
one  tMng,  and  verse-writing  is  another,  and 
there  may  he  very  good  verse-writers  who 
would  not  oondeaoend  to  be  poetasters.  In 
the  present  day  there  are  a  multitude  of 
foolish  persons  who  have  discovered  that 
breeze  rhvmes  with  tree*,  and  that  there  arc  as 
many  syUablcs  as  they  have  fingers  in  a  line 
of  hlaA  verse'  So  they  flood  the  shilling 
magazines  with  their  sillinese,  and  some  of 
them  raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  tht  puh- 
UcatJon  of  a  voimue  of  their  trash.  Within 
ft  few  days  from  this  Ume  of  writing  we 
hare  had  occasion  to  look  through  about  a 
score  volamos  of  this  class,  and  only  one 
contained  anything  tliat  could  be  called 
poetry — and  that  one  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Now,  why  cannot  people  with  a  fa- 
culty for  verse  write  it  scnMhly,.  without 
trying  to  bo  poets!  Why  can  they  not 
give  DS  soroethmg  manly,  something  hnmo- 
rous?  Lockhart  and  Maginn  wrote  fine 
verse,  hnt  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion 
of  being  called  poets.  Barham  never  wrote 
a  line  of  poetry,  in  the  severe  BCDse — but 
what  immense  amnsement  has  the  world 
received  from  the  rhymed  stories  of  Ifigolds- 
byl 
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In PERiALiBu  has  fsUeu ;  and  with  it  France 
has  for  the  present  disappeared  from  among 
the  great  Powers,  With  Metz  in  foreign 
hands,  she  is  much  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  Paris  when  the  PrussiansLad  turned 
upon  her  the  guns  of  Mont  Valcrien.  Her 
eastern  frontier  .is  wholly  exposed;  she  must 
feel  aa  Lombardy  did  while  Austria  held  the 
Quadrilateral. 

As  far  as  material  influence  is  concerned, 
France  is  become  a  second-rate  state.  She 
must  confine  her  aim  to  doing  what  she  has 
so  often  done  before — influencing  the  world 
of  ideas.  She  •did  this  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  a  way  which  we  seldom  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate ;  she  did  it  in  a  less  degree  during  the 
post-Reformation  period,  for  then  her  own 
religious  wars  and  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  had  thrown  her  somewhat  into  the 
shade ;  she  did  it  moot  of  all  when  the  En- 
eyelop4dittM  b^an  to  claim  for  her  a  defi- 
nite position  as  the  worid's  teachec  This 
position  she  had  not  formally  claimed  before. 
iJnder  the  old  rkgime  she  liad  been  slowly 
getting  welded  together;  fcndalism,  car- 
ried oat  more  'logically'  in  France  than 
elsewhere,  had  kept  her  provinces  almost  as 
distinct  as  so  many  littie  German  kingdoms. ' 
Louis  XI.'s  policy,  indeed,  did  for  tiie  French 
nobUsM  much  what  the  Wan  of  the  Roses 
did  for  ours ;  and  Lonia  XIV.,  by  giving 
the  higher  classes  a  taste  for  Court  life,  drew 
them  together  and  Inined  them  to  a  com- 
munity of  habits  and  aims ;  but  tiie  mass  of 
provincials  were  scarcely  affected  by  this 
centralization  of  a  single  class.  Louis  XIY., 
however,  did  one  tiii^  more :  he  secured  to 
Paris  that  fatal  proifominance  which  has 
ever  eince  made  her  the  arbittess  of  the 
national  destinies.      While  saying   'C&tat 
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cVif  moi,'  he  so  arranged  that  vciy  soon 
the  Pariuana  could  say,  Paris  e'tit  la  France. 
The  great  writers,  too,  lent  their  influence 
to  glorify  the  capital :  the  town-loving  spirit 
was  strong  in  them  all  Paris  got  more  and 
more  supreme,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
efforts  of  Government  were  difided  between 
crashing  out  prorincial  independence  and 
noeting  the  rninous  expenditure  of  a  Court 
always  lainirioas  and  very  often  warlike, 
Hence  a  t«ndency  in  the  old  regime  to  a 
more  and  more  strictly  personal  goyemment. 
Feadal  liberties  were  crushed ;  feudal  tyranny 
vwaegraTated.  The  provincial  parliaments, 
and  diat  of  Paris  into  the  bargain,  gradually 
lost  even  the  semblance  of  power;  and  the 
old  Eiystem  d^enerated  into  despotiBm. 

The  Revolution,  while  Buperficially  break- 
ing up  this  system,  left  untouched  those 
parts  of  it  which  some  say  arc  pounded  on 
the  pecnliaritiea  of  French  character, '  It  in- 
tensified centralization,  and  it  practised 
most  oppressively  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  personal  government.  The  ven" 
men  who  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  princi- 
ples of  '89  were  found  most  ready  to  act  on 
rules  which  led  them  straight  to  the  lawless 
tyranny  of  the  Terror.  Their  'ideas'  were 
grand,  but  personal  freedom  was  far  too 
trifling  a  thing  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
Wieir  way  for  a  moment.  In  one  point  the 
Revolution  diverged  from  the  old  regime : 
it  became  intensely  and  deliberately  propa- 
gandist— bent,  i.e.,  on  carrying  forward, 
with  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
mission  which  the  thinkers  of  Voltaire's  day 
h&d  assigned  to  themselves.  We  often  find 
that  the  man  who  believes  in  nothing  in 
particnlar  is  the  most  violent  in  oppoung 
the  t>elicfs  of  others.  So  it  was  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution :  they  were  mad 
to  spread  their  doctrines  over  Europe ;  and 
ttieir  doctrines  being  those  of  Paris,  Paris 
became  (in  Frenchmen's  eyes)  the  recog- 
nized head,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  the 
ciriliied  world. 

Imperialism  was  at  first  a  reaction  from 
despotic  anarchy ;  the  dread  of  another  Ter- 
ror made  the  French  welcome  vrith  delight  a 
man  who  seemed  strong  enough  to  be  'the 
Bsriour  of  society.'  So  it  was  again  in  1849, 
when  the  Socialist  stru^le  in  which  13,000 
Parisians  perished  so  aianned  the  successful 
■bouigeois,'  that  to  prevent  its  repetition 
they  condoned  the  coup  d'etat.  Ideas,  it 
was  snd  in  1793,  were  ruiniog  France  ;  the 
men  of  ideas  had  been  beaten  in  the  field ; 
Imperialism  therefore  meant  military  glory 
as  the  basis  of  French  prosperity.  French- 
men were  content  to  believe  that  (as  M. 
Ix)uis  Blanc  said  the  other  day  at  Bordeaux) 
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*  glory  and  liberty  are  incompatible,'  and 
deliberately  to  choose  the  former. 

Of  course  the  Imperialism  of  1853  difi'eis 
somewhat  from  that  of  1804,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  its  intense  selfishness,  and  its  tho- 
rough iuNucerity.  Underthc  second  Empire, 
there  have  been  commercial  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  the  working  class  has  found 
good  wages,  so  long  as  it  has  been  content 
with  pohtical  nothingness ;  but  the  two  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  same  in  principle.  Each 
has  the  radical  evil  of  depending  on  success 
in  war,  or  peace,  or  both,  for  its  stability ; 
and  this  necessary  instability  makes  them 
more  hopeless  as  systems  than  the  old 
r^ime,  with  all  its  corruptness,  or  even  than 
the  wild  theories  of  the  Republic* 

Bat  it  is  needless  to  entaige  on  the  mani- 
fest causes  which  made  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy stable  so  long  as  it  is  not  wholly  intol- 
erable. The  same  causes  make  the  best  of 
<  tyrannies'  (in  theOreek  sense  of  the  won)^ 
unstable.  Men  as  '  logical  '  aa  Frenchmen 
are  sure  to  feel  that  if  soch  a  government  is 
not  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  it 
'had  better  cease  to  exist;  and  feeling  with 
Frenchmen  generally  means  action. 

The  first  Napoleon  had  immense  success  on 
his  side ;  he  '  saved  France,'  lu  his  own 
fashion,  and  so  long  as  he  was  successful, 
very  few  Frenchmen  cared  to  inquire  into 
the  soundness  of  the  method  employed.  The 
third  Napoleon  had  in  his  favour  the  remem- 
brance of  his  uncle's  success,  and  the  fact 
that  the  riffjte  du  havardage  had  failed  as 
completely  in  1 849  as  it  had  done  in  the  days 
of  the  Directory.  Both  were  helped,  too,  by 
the  systematic  lying  of  their  newspapers, 
which,  amid  the'onforced  silence  of  all  who 
would  not  speak  as  they  did,  could  say  what 
they  pleased  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
Both,  too,  were  able  administrators:  Louis 
points  out,  in  <  his  own  Account  of  the  Fight 
at  Dame  Enropa's  School ' — a  bitter  satire  on 
the  selfish  insincerity  of  Imperialism — how 
hard  he  worked  for  years,  and  how  by 
repressiug  them  with  one  hand  and  giving 
them  employment  with  the  other,  he  con- 
trolled the  terrible  Paris  eanaillt.  This  is, 
in  fact,  his  solitary  cMm  for  foi^iveness. 
But  both  fell  when  the  moment  of  pressure 


"  TliB  ex-Emperor's  selfishness  is  proved  by 
Ills  never  having  tried  to  introdace  anTthin^  <"■- 
iwnrln)r  to  our  Poor  Law,  with  the  working  of 
which  ha  mast  have  been  thoronglilj  uiqauiiled. 
Our  iystem  is  tar  from  perfect ;  but  it  saves  us 
from  those  terrible  food  revolutions,  one  of  which 
hos  BO  lately  made  Paris  such  a  pitiable  sight. 
Louis  Napoleon  preferred  the  French  voInntaTj 
s^stGin,  because  he  alwa78  hoped  to  get  the  out- 
run in  hand  (as  he  had  got  the  peasant*),  and  to 
use  them,  too,  against  any  rising  of  the  more  in- 
telligent classes. 
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came,  atul  the  fall  of  the  nephew  is  irrepar- 
able: for  him  there  can  be  no  'hmidred 
daya;'  even  the  boundless  capabUitles  of 
treacheiy  which  he  found  in  Bamne  fuled 


that,  whereas  the  nncle  shed 
French  blood  like  water  in  support  of  his 
selfidi  ambition,  the  nephew  actually  palter- 
ed with  the  enemy,  anabetrayed  tlie  strong- 
eat  fortress  in  the  couDtiy,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  securing  for eiga  sapport. 

It  is  plain  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  of  all  the  things  whicE  have  collapsed 
in  France  since  last  Joiy,  none  bas  collapsed 
so  hopelessly  as  Impeiialiam.  When  the  ex- 
Emperor  rushed  into  war  as  the  only  way  of 
staving  o6f  a  revolntion,  France  showed  her- 
self (as  she  so  often  has  done  at  critical  pe- 
riodii  of  her  history)  culpably  passive.  There 
were  complusant  prefects  wno  assured  hb 
MaieMy  tliat  his  people  went  with  hira  heart 
andaout;  there  were  Howds,  hired  or  not, 
such  as  can  always  be  collected  in  any  great 
city,  who  shouted  Vive  la  guerre  and  4  Ber- 
lin; but  the  peasantry  still  believed  that  the 
Empire  meant  peace  ;  and  when  they  after-, 
wards  found  war  come  upon  them,  they  fan- 
cied (so  strong  was  their  faith  in  Napoleon) 
that  it  was  the  Prussians  who  were  the  ag- 
gressors. Just  in  the  same  way  on  the  eve 
of  the  Spanish  war,  in  1808,  the  servile  Se- 
nat«  said : '  Sire,  the  will  of  the  French  peo- 
ple goes  along  with  you.  This  Spanish  war 
13  just  and  necessary.  Fathers  envy  their 
sons  the  glory  of  nmung  to  join  your  ranks, 
and  of  winning  another  Marengo  and  another 
Austerlitz.'  And  this  faree  was  kept  up  at 
a  time  when  the  conscription  had  grown  so 
odious  that  the  Government  had  to  imitate 
Louis  XIV.'s  dragonnadet,  and  to  quarter 
garniaaires  upon  the  families  of  those  lads 
who  had  esc^ed  to  tho  woods,  or  had  fled 
across  the  frontier. 

France  was  passive  in  July,  1870,  as  she 
was  more  than  once  during  the  first  Napo- 
leon's career;  the  difference  is,  that  the 
nephew's  army,  on  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  lavished  so  much  thought  and  money, 
and  which,  since  the  coup  d'etat,  he  had 
pampered  into  pnetorian  insolence,  failed 
uim  utterly  both  for  defence  and  offence; 
whereas  the  uncle  always  had  something 
which  he  could  trust  to  fight  well,  if  not  to 
win  battles. 

Since  Sedan,  France,  no  longer  passive,  has 
worked  wonders;  and  every  step  in  her  work 
has  made  a  relapse  to  the  old  state  of  things 
mora  impossible.  '  The  man  of  Sedan,'  it 
was  felt  all  along,  could  never  return,  except 
behind  Pnisdan  bayonets.  Qjui  he,  on  tiiat 
last  fatal  day,  cut  his  way  at  whatever  loss 
through  the  encompassing  host,  and,  throw- 


ing himself  on  Paris,  raised  a  Uvee  en  ma«M 
to  the  old  cry  of  'the  conntry  in  danger,' 
matters  might  have  turned  out  very  differ- 
entlr,  both  for  him  and  for  Fiance;  but  he 
could  Dot  have  ao  acted  without  denying  his 
own  principles.  His  whole  career  had  been 
an  atiempt  to  juggle  with  universal  suffrage 
while  pnctjsbg  the  nan'owest  despotism, 
and  now  to  appeal  in  real  earnest  to  popular 
principles,  and  to  give  the  pledges  necesaaiy' 
to  mAe  that  appeal  a  serious  one,  was  an 
impassibility  for  the  man  who  had  eagetfy 
snatched  at  Jibe  chances  of  war  which  the 
crafty  Bismarck  threw  in  his  way,  rather 
than  honestly  cany  out  the  liberal  measures 
which  he  had  at  Last  been  forced  to  adopt. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  charlatanism 
cannot  go.  Thrice  hwl  the  uncle  felt  that 
this  kiod  of  appeal  is  useless  when  it  ia  Cbn- 
trary  to  a  man's  whole  antecedents :  once  at 
Arcos-Bui^Aube,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  Sebastiani  said,  '  Are  these  all  yonr 
Majesty's  forces!'  'Every  man  I  have.' 
'  Then  does  not  your  Majesty  think  of  raieii^ 
the  nation!'  'Nonsense:  vou're  dream log 
of  the  way  they  did  things  in  Spain,  or  here 
in  France,  in  '91.  How  can  you  talk  of 
raising  a  nation  whose  nobles  and  priests 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and  ~ 
whose  Revolution  has  been  destroyed  by  me  t' 
There  was  nothing,  he  felt,  left  to  appeal  to. 
.^ain,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  wisdom  stud, 
'  Wait  on  French  soil,  and  crush  the  in- 
vadera  at  Paris  and  Lyons;'  but  this  would 
have  necessitated  an  appeal  to  the  nation  and 
a  pledge  that  all  war  except  defensive  war 
should  cease,  and,  as  Colonel  Charras  says, 
in  words  which  seem  almost  prophetical  of 
the  events  of  last  July,  'to  re-establiah  his 
despotism  he  could  not  do  without  the 
prestige  of  victory ;  he  thought  to  find  it 
on  the  frontier,  so  tiiither  he  hastened.'  A 
third  time,  when,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
was  among  the  remnant  of  his  troops  at 
Laon,  it  was  still  free  to  him  to  show  him- 
self not  only  tho '  child  of  the  Revolntion,'  bnt 
its  legitimate  oflspring  and  its  protector.  He 
still  shrank  instinctively  from  doing  so: 
bolder,  indeed,  than  his  nephew,  he  aid  go 
to  Paris;  but  with  the  invincible  dislike  of 
all  his  race  to  true  freedom  of  government, 
he  went  there  merely  to  see  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  carrying  on  the  war  withoat 
making  any  real  political  concessions. 

So  It  was  tha^  after  Sedan,  the  nephew 
passed  out  of  history :  no  amount  of  plottii^ 
can  restore  the  man  who  showed  himself  fool 
as  well  as  knave,  who  f^ — not,  like  his  nn- 
cle, under  the  blows  of  banded  Europe— bat 
becanae  he  had  allowed  himself  to  bo  wholly 
deceived^  both  as  to  the  quafity  and  oompo- 
ution  of  hia  own  army  and  as  to  the  di^>o- 
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siijans  of  ncigbbonring  powers.  FrttDce 
never  can  forgive  such  a  result  of  twenty 
cesn  of  penonat  govemmeot.  Bot  that  Ihc 
ei-Eiaperor  Ghoul  d  disappear  out  of  history  is 
nstnra]  enough ;  the  tnarrel  is  that  he  ever 
became  one  of  the  makera  of  hiatory.  His 
success  was  due  to  the  vitality  of  the  Napo- 
leonic idea,  nonriahed  as  it  was  after  the  rca- 
loiation  by  writers  of  all  kinds — notably  hy 
the  veteran  etAteaman  who  now,  more  than 
anj  one  else,  has  made  a  return  to  Imperial- 
\aa  impossible.  For  thU  t^tal  revolution  in 
literature  it  is  hard  to  give  a  sufficient  reason. 
Before  the  restoration,  literature,  when  not 
ren^  was  strongly  anti-Bonopartist.'*  After 
the  BourbouB  were  restored,  writers  began  to 
c^l  Napoleon  ae  indnstriously  aa  before 
they  bad  decried  him.  This  change  wae 
owing  partly  to  French  feeling  against  the 
mode  of  his  removal :  it  was  a  great  hnmilia- 
tion;  as  Madame  de  Sta§l  said  ^deploring 
the  retBm  from  Elba),  'It's  all  over  with 
liberty  if  he  succeeds,  and  with  the  national 
independence  if  he  is  beaten,'  The  nation 
felt  that  the  peace  of  1815  had  eomproraiscd 
its  indepcndeDce  ;  and,  in  writing  down  the 
Wn^  who  had  been  brought  in  by  foreign 
armies,  literary  men  were  acting  aa  the 
moQthpiece  of  France.  But  this  la  not  all ; 
vonnded  vanity  did  much.  Under  the  Em- 
pue  mind  bad  been  powerless,  unless,  aa  in  the 
cffle  of  Lac^pede  and  other  tavant,  it  had 
submitted  to  be  the  humble  tool  of  force : 
when  Sieves  sud,  '  I'll  be  the  head  and  that 
little  Corsiean  shall  be  the  arm,'  he  had  quite 
iKvrittingly  spoken  the  truth ;  for,  in  Nap*, 
leoa's  system,  the  head  was  nothing  and  the 
ana  everything.  Great,  then,  was  the  disap- 
poinfanent  when  under  Louis  XVIU.,  and 
edl  more  nsder  his  successor,  the  head 
wemed  almost  aa  powerless  aa  before.  The 
heart  (if  such  a  word-may  be  used  of  the 
hollow  system  of  Pope^)  came  into  play ; 
and,  onlcM  a  man  waa  de>:St,  or  seemed  to  be 
eo,  ability  of  any  kind  served  him  little.  Add 
to  this  the  wilful  blindness  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  (it  waa  soon  seen) '  had  learnt  nothing 
sad  fo^tten  nothing.'  Their  petty  despot- 
inn  disgusted  the  nation;  while  tne '  Memoirs 
"i  St  Helena*  and  a  crowd  of  similar  writ- 
ings made  out,  with  a  sophistry  so  bare- 
faced that  we  should  fancy  it  could  never 
have  deceived  even  Frenchmen,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  always  acted  as  a  dutiful  son 
<tf  the  revolution,  occorduig  to  the  programme 
vhiek  himself  had  Uid  down,  that  '  liberty, 


'  *  IH^femln  CoDBtnnt  is  a  notable  Instance  of 
""wwof  stanncbneas  of  too  many  French 
""Mdc-'St  flnt  Btningly  agBlnst  tlie  Empire, 
"sln^woa  orar  by  tlie  nude  fcr  mots  eawly 
tiisa  poor  Pr^voM-Puadol  was  by  the  nephew. 


Gqnality,  and  prosperity  shall  be  ensured.' 
Will  Me  nephew  ever  venture  to  assert, 
as  the  uncle  did  in  1816,  that  his  government 
was  a  constitutional  and  temperate  monarchy, 
and  that  the  French  people  under  it  were  the 
freest  people  in  Europe  ?  However  this  may 
be,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  claim  thus 
made  by  Napoleon  I.  told  immensely  on  the 
thought  of  tne  nation,  and  through  it  on  the 
masses.  Claiming  to  have  saved  the  revolu- 
tion W  moderating  its  violence,  the  exile  of 
St  Helena  persistently  called  himself  its 
soldier  and  its  martyr.  His  wars  (he  said) 
had  been  undertaken  to  spread  its  civilizing 
influence ;  and  the  consciousness  of  Ibis  had 
made  kings  and  princes  so  determined  on  his 
overthrow.  We,  of  course,  can  see  through 
the  hollowneae  of  all  this :  but  the  French 
writers  of  that  day,  finding  France  humiliat- 
ed, and  knowing  that  she  bad  been  glorious, 
actuaHy  came  to  believe,  or  at  any  rate  fos- 
tered the  belief,  that  in  the  days  of  her  glory 
she  had  been  free,  since  undoubtedly  in  the 
days  of  her  humiliation  she  was  fettered. 
No  wonder  the  rest  were  deceived,  since 
a  man  of  consummate  ability,  M,  Thiers, 
whose  honesty  is  proved  by  his  having  refus- 
ed ofBce  during  some  seventeen  years  of 
'personal  goveniment,'  could  write  such  a 
marvellous  romance  as  that  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  'The  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.' 

Thus,  by  a  combination  of  causes  we  may 

e  account  for  the  change  in  the  mind  of 
e;  and  this  change  told  upon  the  more 
or  less  educated  masses.  When  lUers  wrote 
as  he  did  ;  when  Victor  Hugo — whom  a 
strange  Nemesis  afterwards  urged  to  write 
'  Napoleon  the  Little ' — sang  the  great  man's 
praises  in  '  Lui,'  and,  throwing  moral  sanc- 
tions to  the  winds,  declared  that 


when  Beaucheane,  in  '  L'Ecolier,'  pathetical^ 
ly  described  the  day-dreams  of  die  boyiab  en- 
tnusiaat ;  and,  yet  more,  when  Berangersang 
his  '  Vienz  drapeau,'  and  his  '  Serrez  vos 
racga,  Ganlois  et  Francs,'  and,  above  all,  hia 
'  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,'  no  wonder  men  for- 
got the  real  Napoleon,  and  accepted  the  ideal 
which    was     so     perfliat«ntly     put     before 

Benuiger  was  a  tme  prophet  when  he 
sang 

'  On  parlera  de  sa  rioire 
Sons  le  chaume  Uen  Icngtamps ; 
L'bumble  toit  en  cinquante  «ns 
Ne  ooonritn  plus  d'aotre  faiatolre.' 

It  ia  not  easy  to  traoe  bow  this  feeling  had 
so  penetrated  downwards,  and  had  so  tho- 
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rougbly  lud  hold  of  Uic  lowest  stratam,  the 
nhmty  uneducated  peasantry,  that  the  fint 
time  Uie  vote  by  uoiveisal  su&age  waa  taken, 
many  peasants  thought  they  were  voting  for 
the  old  Emperor.  That  it  did  bo  is  one  more 
proof  how  soon  a  nation  with  great '  recupe- 
rative powers  '  loses  the  memoiy  of  disasters. 
The  cruel  conacriptiona  which  drove  mere 
boys  to  die  in  Spain  under  the  fire  of  Wel- 
lington's seasoned  troops — the  retreat  from 
Russia,  after  which  '  the  man  of  Smoigoni ' 
was  for  a  time  as  unpopular  as  'the  man  of 
Sedan,'  were  forgotten.  The  heroic  defence 
of  Champagne,  aiid  the  glories  which  preced- 
ed it,  were  alone  remembered.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  in 
the  more  fighting  parts  of  France,  especially 
in  Alsace  and  Lorrjune,  which  have  always 
contributed  much  more  .than  their  share  to 
the  army. 

How  it  was  in  La  Vendoe  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  Napoleon  tbere  had  been  as 
ruthless  in  hb  way  as  the  'blues;'  he  had 
ordered  that  every  family  which  could  not 
prove  that  all  its  members  were  at  home  and 
quiet  should  lose  its  property,  this  being  di- 
vided between  the  '  good  subjects '  and  the 
occupying  troops.  Nor  can  we  understand 
how  tne  Southern  peasants  should  have  wel- 
comed the  nephew  when  they  had  hated  the 
uncle.  It  was  agmnst  them  chiefly  that  the 
odious  garniaaire»  had  to  be  employed  ;  and 
we  all  know  how  they  sliowed  their  feeling 
in  1814  by  several  times  nearly  tearing  the 
Emperor  to  pieces  when  he  was  oa  the  way 
to  Elba,,  frigntening  him  so  that  he  disguis- 
ed himself  as  an  English  ofScer. 

North-eastern  France  was  Bonapartist  be- 
cause it  was  anti -Prussian,  and  the  Emperor 
had  thoroughly  humiliated  Prussia.  For  tbis 
special  hatred  of  Prussia  there  is  ample  reason. 
ThePrussiancharacterbnot  loveable  ;  even  at 
the  best  it  b  singularly  domineering  and  can- 
tankerous ;  and  during  the  invasions  of 
French  territory  ^not  to  speak  of  the  blood- 
thirsty pursuit  after  Wat«rloo)  the  Prussians 
had  shown  themsclvuB  (as  unhappily  they  too 
oft«n  hare  during  tbb  war)*  worse  than  Cos- 
sacks, This  special  hatred  of  Prussians 
comes  out  continually  in  the  Erckmann-Chft- 
.  triau  aeries.  The  contrast  between  the  bit- 
terness with  which  the  fights  at  Ligny  and 
Wavre  and  the  final  conflict  at  Waterloo  are 
described  is  remarkable ;  it  may  almost  ha 
said  to  be  prt^hetic  of  the  merciless  way  in 
which  too  much  of  the  fighting  bas  beeu  car- 
ried  on  within  the  past  few  months.  '  No 
quarter'  b  the  wi;«d  on  both  Fienoh  and 

*  WllneM  the  cruel  exactions,  at  Compt^grne 
(PaBXaU  Ooittte,  lltU  March)  and  elsewhere, 
during  th«  umUtice  aud  after  tb«  oondnsion  of 


Prusnan  ude ;  and  scornful  hatred  luiks  in 
every  phrase  of  the  graphic  account  of  those 
savage  conflicts  whicn  at  last  left  the  French 
nominally  victorious.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  'joUy  fellows,  well  shaved, 
and  with  the  get^np  of  bon*  hwrgeou,'  We 
do  not  tlunk  that,  even  before  the  Crimean 
war,  French  mothers  ever  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  hate  us;  whereas,  mimfiU  lu  haira* 
Us  Prustient  was  a  daily  lesson  among  the 
peasants  of  the  North-east.* 

To  account  for  the  Ni^oleonism  of  the 
peasants  in  other  parts,  we  must  add  to  the 
feeling  that  Napoleon  had  glorified  France,  - 
on  the  part  of  those  who  (we  said)  were  only 
too  ready  to  forget  how  he  had  aW  humih- 
ated  and  ruined  her,  the  persistent  dread  of 
the  spectre  rouge  oa  the  part  of  the  vast  cUas 
of  little  landownera,  and  thirdly,  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  priests.  Both  these  bad  been 
made  use  of  by  the  uncle.  Whenever  he 
wanted  an  excuse  for  despotism,  he  always  got 
up  a  Jacobin  plot,  l^is  was  the  pretence 
for  that  famous  18th  Brumaire,  by  which 
'  model  and  prototype  of  all  coups  d'etat^  as 
M.  Bami  calls  it,  he  destroyed  the  coustitu- 
tion  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend. 

When,  as  First  Consul,  he  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  remained  tmc  to  the  Be- 
public — among  them  Jourdmn,  the  hero  of 
Fleurus — and  threatened  to  banish  them  to 
Cayenuc,  the  pretext  was  'the  infernal  ma- 
chine '  (very  probably  'got  up,'  like  so  many 
more  recent  conspiracies),  which  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Jacobin  invention.  Jacobinism 
was  bis  apology  tor  forming  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire)  eight  State  prisons,  and 
for  exercising  tne  most  rigorous  cenBorefaip 
both  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage. 

now  tlie  priests  helped  him  may  be  judg- 
ed from  the  amusingly  profane  addresses 
made  to  hira  on  his  accession  to  empire  by 
the  difleront  bbhops.  The  Bbhop  of  Aix 
wrote:  'Like  another  Moses,  Napoleon  has 
been  summoned  by  God  from  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,'  '  God  seems  to  have  said  (wrote  the 
Bbhop  of  Orleans),  "  My  heart  hatn  chosen  a 
new  ruler  to  rule  my  people;  My  almighty 
arm  shall  help  him  in  his  glorious  work,  and 
I  will  strengtoen  bis  throne.  He  shall  reign 
over  the  seas,  and  the  rivers  shall  become  bb 


*  The  hatred  b  reciprocated.  Oemuny  doM 
not  forget  French  occapation.  An  emiDoat  Ger- 
man remarked  to  ns  tito  other  dsv  that  more 
than  ft  dcoen  Prussian  (owns  are  sUll  paylnsr  ^» 
int«r«st  of  the  money  bomnvad  to  my  (ha  fiist 
Napuleon's  ei««Uon8.  He  leaaxiuA,  too,  on  tbe 
crneliics  which  the  French  practised ;  and  said 
that  Germanj  remembers  DavousC  at  Uambaxg, 
and  hia  taming  out  36,000  people  on  New  Year"* 
daj  to  peiiah  ut  the  cold,  because  they  oonld  not 
show  that  they  had  a  snffldeat  stock  ot  Biege  pro- 
visions. 
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Bervants." '  la  the  eyes  of  other  bishopfl 
an  J  capitular  bodies  the  new  emperor  is '  an- 
other Matthias  sent  by  the  Lord,'  '  a  new  Cy- 
ras,' '  Scripture  hath  given  us,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  a  prophetic  outline  of  his  reign.' 
This,  the  fitting  reward  of  the  Concordat,  waa 
the  incense  oftered  up  by  a  servile  clergy  on 
the  eve  of  his  coronation ;  and  it  matches 
well  with  the  CatecAwm,  published  by  autho- 
rity, and  in  use  in  all  French  churches  in 
1811.*  After  repeated  injnnctiona  as  to  the 
ipecial  duty  of  reverence  for  the  Emperor 
sod  hie  house,  the  question  is  asked, '  Are 
there  not  yet  other  motives  to  bind  us  strong- 
ly to  oar  Emperor!' — 'Yes;  for  it  b  he 
whom  God  raised  up  in  troablooa  times  to  re- 
establish the  public  worship  of  the  holy  reli- 
fton  of  our  fathers  and  to  be  its  protector. 
He  has  restored  and  preserved  public  order 
hy  his  profound  and  enei^etic  wisdom ;  he 
defends  the  8tat«  by  his  powerful  arm  ;  bo  is 
become  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  by  the 
consecration  which  he  has  received  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontit^  chief  of  the  Universal 
Church/t 

How  the  Pope,  of  whose  meanly  cruel 
treatment  by  N^toteon,  the  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville  gave  auch  &  graphic  account  in  the 
Btimt  del  Deux  Mondea  of  two  years  ago, 
really  felt  on  the  subject,  we  need  not  inquire ; 
with  Napoleon  the  case  was  simple  enough  : 
'he  wanted  a  clergy  {says  Madame  de  StaCl) 
as  he  wanted  chamberlains  and  courtiers,  and 
nD  tlie  old  things  over  again.'  As  for  his  be- 
ing the  restorer  of  religion,  do  prMse  was 
ever  less  merited;  he  told  Cabanis:  'This 
concordat  of  ours  is  la  naco'ne  de  la  religion 
in  fif^  years  it  will  have  killed  it  out  like 
moral  amall-pox.'  On  the  other  hand,  before 
the  Concordat  was  signed  there  was  full  lib- 
erty of  worship,  and  nearly  eight  mtlUoBS 
of  people  were  in  full  practice  of  Catholi- 
cism. His  Concordat  was  needless,  except  for 
hb  own  purposes;  at  the  outset,  indeed,  the 
Assembly  bad  borne  heavily  on  the  clei^y : 
to  force  them  to  take  oaths  and  then  to  per. 


*  Yet  the  clergy,  as  miftlit  be  predicted  from 
■llifl  fnlaoraencaa  of  ilkeir  Itomajre,  only  flattered 
K«polBon  for  tLeir  own  endi.  They  goon  show- 
ed their  Ingratitnde.  P»dt,  Archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin, iDventsd  the  epithet,  Jupt(M--&a;H'n.  Talley- 
Tsnd  did  his  best  to  pull  down  the  falliDK  Em- 
pire. The  peaaantry  whom  they  bad  taught  were 
leM  fickle. 

t  A  aarioelty  in  the  hietory  of  Catecbiama  Is 
that  in  use  in  Bpaln  while  Napoleon  waa  ertollod 
u  Ood'a  image  on  earth  ia  the  nrnghbonrlng 
cmiDtif,  Therein  young  Spaniards  weie  taught 
«•  follows:  'Tell  me,  mf  child,  who  are  j 
—'A  Spaniard,  by  the  grace  of  God.'  '  Wuuib 
the  enoroy  of  onr  happlneas  ? '— '  The  Emperor 
of  the  French.'  '  How  niMiy  nature*  hath  he  T ' 
—'Two;  the  kunum  and' the  diabolical.'— Hlg- 
net,  vol.  ii.  886. 
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eecute  those  who  refused  was  to  show  an  ig- 
Doronqe  of  the  first  principles  of  toleration  ; 
and  one  of  the  few  things  which  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  in  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
escellent  novels  is  the  way  in  which  the  '  re- 
fractory priests'  are  spoken  of,  and  in  which 
the  harsh  treatment  they  underwent  is  justi- 
fied, because  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  fa- 
milicp,  and  intrigued  for  '  roydist  restora- 
tion.' But  by  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
III.  Church  and  State  had  been  separated, 
and  freedom  of  worship  restored  to  every 
one.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  any 
effort  on  Napoleon's  part  to  secure  what  tlio 
Constitution  had  already  secured  ;  he  waa,  as 
usual,  working  simply  for  himself :  '  I  did 
not  despair,'  (he  writes  from  St.  Helena) '  of 
sooner  or  later  getting  full  control  of  the 
Pope  ;  and  then  what  a  lever  formovingthe 
world,  what  a  help  towards  keeping  men's 
minds  in  hand  ! ' 

"With  the  Pope  and  the  Ittdlan  clergy,  in- 
deed, Napoleon  never  had  the  least  success'; 
bat  in  fVance  the  large  Bslaries  which  he 
gave  to  the  hbhops  produced  the  effect  he 
anticipated  ;  and  at  last,  even  in  La  Vend^, 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  feeling  died  out. 
The  nohtegie  of  course  still  epoke  of  bim  as 
a  mere  locum  teneni :  for  tnem  he  was  al- 
ways '  the  General  Bonaparte,  Lieutenant-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  of  his  Majesty's  King 
Louis  XVIL'  But  the  peasaatry  were 
gradually  taught  to  accept  hmi  as  the  friend 
of  religion,  and  not  simply  as  a  temporary 
police  magistrate  who  was  necessary  to  keep  ' 
down  their  hated  enemies  the  '  Ecds.'  Of 
this  Lis  nephew  reaped  the  reward,  and  he 
moreover  waa  able  to  come  forward  as  the 
defender  of  the  Papacy  under  circumstances 
in  which  his  conduct  gratified  not  only  the 
peasants,  but  every  sincere  Rtunanist  in 
France,  while  it  caused  one  more  breach  in 
the  already  divided  Bepnblican  camp.  If 
the  occupation  of  Rome  was  actually  ini- 
tiated by  honest  Republicwis,  they  never  (not 
even  w-hen  they  made  Ifouis  Napoleon 
Prince-Presidenty  were  guilty  of  a  more 
fatal  mistake.  They  ahared  Uie  reward  of 
all  trimmers ;  supporting  '  order '  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle,  they  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  best  men  of  their  party ;  while  the 
Prince-Preaident,  assaming  to  be  tJie  cham- 

Ei<Jn  of  that  '  order '  which  after  fdl  they 
ad  only  defended  with  half-heartAdness, 
^ned  all  the  credit  of  the  act,  and  won 
mereby  the  support  of  the  IJItramontaiusta. 
Of  this  support  his  subsequent  vacillation 
conld  not  deprive  bim,  because  tJie  Ultra- 
montanes  were  sure  thfrf,  whatever  he  might 
^o  in  other  countries,  in  France  he  would 
not  relax  those  fetters  which  the  Papacy 
finds  BO  essential  in  securing  the  acceptance 
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of  its  newly  fonnuUtod  dogmas  and  repres- 
sive encyclicals.  When  we  say  tluB,  we  by 
DO  means  assert  tbat  tlie  ex-Emperor  had 
tbefull  confidence  of  the  clei^;  that  con- 
fidence it  is  not  the  policy  of  Rome  to  ac- 
cord to  any  one.  Now  again,  as  in  1848, 
she  has  shown  that  on  occasion  she  can  be 
as  revolutionary  as  Garibaldi  himself,  if 
there  is  an  end  to  be  gained  by  being  so. 
Napoleon  is  lost;  despite  the  ridicnlons  oat- 
cry  of  London  imperi^ist  papers  like  La 
Situalum,\t\a  cause  is  hopeless;  therefore 
Rome  hastens  to  give  him  np,  and  to  affirm 
that  he  is  rightly  punished  for  having  sup- 

Eorted  Victor  Emmanoel.  But,  so  long  as 
e  was  a  power  in  Europe,  ho  received  sup- 
port enough  to  Veep  him  popular  among 
the  priest-rtdden  classes,  because  he  was  less 
dangerous  than  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
sQcceM  him.  A  Republican  government 
would  without  doubt  have  given  np  the 
Roman  occupation ;  while  the  Orleanists, 
who  would  come  to  the  surface  if  the  Re- 

fiublic  failed,  are,  as  the  real  friends  of  re- 
igions  liberty,  the  moat  unacceptable  of  all 
to  the  TJltramoDtono  party.  GuiEot,  the  Or- 
leanist  statesman  par  excellence,  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  tolera- 
tion to  allow  full  scope  to  such  irreconcil- 
able foes  to  liberty  as  the  Jesuits;  there- 
fore it  was  better  to  uphold  Napoleon,  and 
to  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
rather  than  to  provoke  a  change  which  was 
sure  to  be  for  the  worse. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  account 
somewhat  for  the  growth  of  the  Napoleonic 
idea,  after  the  first  Emperor  bad  done  his 
best  by  the  failures,  aud  still  more  by  the 
littleness  of  his  later  years,  to  crush  it 

France,  moreover,  uad  been  humiliated  in 
1815,  and  Louis  Philippo  kept  her  at  peace 
without  giving  an  outlet  for  ent«rpnso  in 
foreign  colonlzatiou.  If  Algeria  had  been 
less  of  a  mere  military  settlement ;  or  if,  in- 
stead of  Algeria,  Prance  had  hud  hold  of  a 
colony  better  Bult«d  for  Europeans  to  thrive 
in,  the  Orleaus  line  might  have  still  been  on 
the  throne.  But  the  nation  was  slow  to 
realizo  the  amount  of  waste  which  had  ac- 
companied the  wars  of  the  Empire.  France 
did  not  lilcc  *to  keep  q^uict  and  repair  the 
ugly  gaps  left  in  her  prosperity ;  she  want«d 
to  make  a  grand  figure  before  the  world.' 
Louis  Philippe  thought  that  by  combined 
repression  and  corruption  he  could  check 
this  restlessness ;  and  so  he,  a  constitutional 
king,  was  led  into  a  career  of  unconstitu- 
tional conduct — the  proximate,  though  not 
the  remote,  cause  of  the  revolutioB  in  1848. 
Tbe/aeilis  de»fen*ui  from  a  republic  to  a 
despottem  was  seldom  more  inevitable  than 
amid  Ae  chaos  of  parties  which  succeeded 


the  Provisional  Government  France  want- 
ed prettige :  who  more  likely  to  give  it  to 
he*  than  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  won 
Jena  and  Ansterlitz!  France  wanted  pro- 
tection against  the  '  Reds,' '  the  enemies  of 
order  and  property  :'  surely,  the  very  man 
to  secure  this  to  her  was  rkomme  providen- 
tiel,  who  could  svray  the  army  as  one  man, 
and  who,  though  ho  professed  to  believe  in 
universal  suflrage,  and  to  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  working  man,  was  known  to 
be  hand  in  glove  with  the  great  financiers 
and  capitalists  1  As  Victor  Hugo  puts  it  in 
his  little  history  of  the  coup  d'elal,  'tous 
les  hommes  du  pass^,  depnis  tel  banqnier 
juif  qui  Bc  sentait  un  pen  Catholique  jusqu'  il 
tel  evfique  qui  se  sentwt  un  pen  juif,'  all 
combined  to  work  up  the  Napoleonic  idea, 
and  to  induce  the  masses  to  accept  what 
was  the  best  government  for  stock-jobbers 
and  Court  tailors  and  highly  paid  function- 
aries of  all  sorts.     It  was  the  Nemesis  of 


the  Reign  of  Terror,  of  tliat  wild  camiva]  of 
cruelty  and  rapine,  snch  an  outrage  would 
have  "been  impossible.  Men  of  substance 
argued  that  what  had  been  might  be  again ; 
and  therefore  they  threw  in  their  lot  vritb 
the  saviour  of  society,  even  while  they  ab- 
horred the  means  which  he  employed  for ' 
its  salvation.  National  susceptibility,  then, 
and  a  half  unconBciona  desire  to  wipe  off 
old  Bcores,  combined  with  Popish  influence 
and  the  dread  of  the  '  Reds,'  helped  to  g^ve 
tangibility  to  this  long-cherished  Napoleonic 
idea,  by  brinpng  abont  the  second  Empire. 
A  few  woi^  now,  on  the  causes  and  the 
history  of  its  decay.  T^ese,  as  usud  In 
political  and  social  matters,  are  complex  and 
seemingly  conflicting.  Krst,  thoso  who 
looked  for  prettige  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  declaration,  FEmpire  e'est  la  paix,  even 
explained  away  though  it  was  by  the  many 
wars  undertaken  in  the  last  twenty  yeani. 
Fiance  fighting  side  by  side  with  England  in 
the  Crimea  and  in  China,  was  not  the  same 
as  France  canying  her  eagles  into  almost 
every  European  capital.  This  feeling  forced 
on  the  vrar  which  resulted  in  the  sudden 
peace  of  Villafranca — the  suddennen  of 
which  peace  proved  (to  the  French  Emper^ 
or's  detractors)  that  Magenta  and  Solferino 
were  not  aoch  very  decided  victories,  after 
a^  It  always  seemed  in  Napoleon  IIL's 
undertakings,  that  he  was  stopped  at  a  ceiv 
tain  point,  just  as  if  he  Lad  not  really  been 
the  master  of  France,  but  was  only  free  to 
use  her  resoarces  within  the  rmge  of  his 
tether.  This  may  b«  due  to  the  financial 
compKcations  in  which  be  and^hiS  creataru 
were  always  mixed  up,  or  to  |hat  indedsloff  ' 
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of  character  vhich,  while  it  gave  him  for 
time  a  reputation  for  prfffound  wisdom,  did 
him  immense  harm  by  makiDg  men  suspect 
liim  of  deep  plotting  when  he  was  simply  at 
a  loss  how  to  reconcile  conflicting  ideas,  and 
by  exciting  profound  distrust  on  occasions 
vheTe  pity  would  have  been  the  more  ap- 
propriate feeling.  Herein  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty (almost  always  exacted  in  all  ruiks  of 
life^  of  seeing  both  ways.  The  notion 
which  couples  moral  obliqaity  with  crooked- 
Dess  of  vision  is  confined  to  the  vulgar;  but 
comparatively  few  can  avoid  distrusting  the 
mental  power  of  looking  at  once  in  several 
directions.  The  ex-Emperor  had  bis  Eng- 
lish experience ;  his  political  education  y/aa 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  most  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  he  saw  the  weak  points  of  each 
party,  and  saw  too  how  each  drew  strength 
from  the  amount  of  truth  which  it  had 
grasped.  Could  he  have  lived  as  preudent 
of  a  republic  in  which  all  these  elements 
should  have  had  free  scope,  France  might 
have  thriven  morally  durit^  the  last  nine- 
teen years,  as  much  as  she  has  thriven  ma- 
terially. Bot  the  French  character,  no  less 
than  his  own  designs,  forbade  this.  Freuch- 
nien  cannot  hear  to  'give  and  take;'  their 
ioyigue  shows  itself  by  forcing  them  into 
the  streets  to  battle  for  their  cause  as  soon 
as  there  is  the  feeblest  chance  of  success ; 
and,  above  all,  hb  aim  was,  not  to  give 
France  the  best  government,  bnt  to  keep 
himself  by  all  means  at  her  head.  Hence, 
lying  and  repression  became  his  instru- 
ments. One  party  was  played  off  agamst  an- 
other. The  j)ro2efatre«keptin  goodhumonr 
bjthe  Hausmanniang,  not  of  Paris  only,  hut 
of  half  the  Ftench  cities,  were  told  that  the 
Emperor  was  really  their  friend;  and  so 
long  as  they  got  pattern  et  eircente*  they 
seem  pretty  generally  to  have  believed  it. 
The  parli  prelre  was  petted  at  home ;  and 
the  citntrol  which  the  clergy  was  allowed  to 
have  over  education  more  than  compensated 
for  the  cutting  off  of  the  Romagna.  The 
fflODeyed  class,  and  all  the  crowd  of  little 
rentiert,  who  are  almost  forced  to  accept 
the  existing  order  of  things,  saw  by  the  vast 
growth  of  public  credit  and  by  the  steady 
price  of  public  securities,  that  the  Empire 
was  the  millennium  of  men  of  means.  Ihe 
army,  petted  and  spoiled,  was  full  of  dislike 
for  civilians,  and  of  chauvinist  contempt  for 
foreigners.  The  literary  class  alone  feebly 
kept  up  the  stnu^le ;  and  Its  protest  ag^nst 
the  dictam  '  k  j^nce  c'est  moi,'  was  cniefly 
confined  to  such  far-fetched  alluuons  as  we 
find  in  '  Labienus '  and  in  the  '  leaders '  of 
the  Rtmu  dtt  Deux  Moiidei,  The  French 
are  brave;  but  those  who  did  not  accept 
the  Empire  were  cowed  by  the  coup  d'etat  ; 
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and  in  snch  circumstances  they  are  of  all 
people  the  most  patient  under  what  they 
have  come  to  believe  inevitable. 

But  thongh  nothing  was  done  mnch  was 
folt,  and  the  mistakes  and  disappointments 
of  later  years  aeon  brought  the  feeling  to 
the  surface.  From  the  very  first,  noting 
but  the  ewp  d'etat  had  thoroughly  succeed- 
ed. The  Crimean  war  ended  too  soon  ;  it 
failed  in  its  muu  object,  that  of  crippling 
Russia,  and  it  was  from  the  outset  distaste- 
ful to  a  la^  party  because  it  drew  France 
so  close  to  England.  The  Austrian  war 
wanted  the  dash  and  vigour  of  Marengo ;  and 
the  Mexican  campa^  (so  opposed  by 
Thiers  in  1864^  showed  that  the  ruler  of 
France  was  afraid  to  move  when  the  United 
States  hade  him  stand  stilL  Meanwhile 
Poland  bad  been  twice  given  up — and  Po- 
land is  very  dear  to  a  lai^e  section  of  the 
French;  the  Confederate  Slates  had  been 
abandoned,  and  Denmark  had  been  left  nn- 
helped  to  ^e  tender  mercy  of  Pmssia  and 
Austria.  Military  pretlige  had  gone,  de- 
spite the  numbers  and  the  ruinous  cost  of 
the  array.  All  the  while  the  occupation  of 
Rome  was  a  standing  outrage  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  most  tlunking  part  of  the 
nation;  and,  combined  with  it,  by  that 
strange  inconsistency  which  marks  alt 
Napoleonic  procedure,  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  alienated  'the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  and  set  mem  plotting,  after  their 
fashion,  against  the  man  whom  it  was  still 
tlieir  interest  ontwardly  to  support. 

Herein  uncle  and  nephew  are  thoroughly 
at  one.  Both  Lanfrey  and  the  author  of 
the  'Romans  nationaux'  remind  us  how 
constantly  ^e  first  Napoleon  di^layed  a 
cynical  disregard  for  men's  feelings,  without 
apparently  seeing  tbat  thereby  he  was  giv- 
ing irrepEuable  oSeuce,  Uo  looked  on  men 
as  reasoning  machines,  and  quite  left  out  of 
account  all  the  sentimental  springs  of  ac- 
tion. Those  whom  he  needlessly  insulted 
would,  he  thought,  recc^nise  both  bis 
power  to  crush  and  also  to  benefit  them, 
and  therefore  they  would  be  his  obedient 
servants.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Con- 
tinent tiiat  he  was  scarcely  disabused  of  this 
notion  till  he  nndertook  to  govern  Spun. 
Ital^  submitted  to  exactions  more  galling 
though  less  ruinous  than  those  which  the 
Oennans  have  been  making  upon  France. 
Germany,  thorooghly  dissatisfied  with  its 
own  serene  highnesses  and  arch-dukes,  and 
looking  upon  Napoleon  as  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Hoche  and  Moreau,  and  the  others 
who  had  spread  republican  ideas  through 
the  FaUierland,  was  content  to  bear  a  great 
deal  before  she  showed  any  wgna  of  anger. 
Spain  certaioly  set  Continental  Europe  an 
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example  in  this.  N^mIsod  migbt  prove  be- 
yoixl  dispute  that  nader  his  tutelage  she 
would  BooD  riae  rroidly  in  poMtJon  and 
wealth ;  bnt  ^fun  had  been  cruelly  out- 
raged by  the  treatment  to  which  her  people 
aa  well  tn  her  mysl  family  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  Spain  cared  not  a  jot  for  either 
position  or  wealth  compared  with  a  niccees- 
fnl  revolt  a^net  French  occnpatlon.  We 
know  how  whoBy,  in  dealing  with  individ- 
oals,  the  ancle  left  the  power  of  personal 
feelings  ont  of  acoonnt ;  the  nephew,  rarely 
foi^etting  this  in  regard  to  the  iDdividunl, 
forgot  it  when  dealing  with  classes.  To  the 
clergy  for  instance,  be  said, '  Italy  most  be 
reconetitated,  and  to  that  end  the  Pope 
most  give  np  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches. 
Ton  sbaQ  have  onr  troops  still  in  Rome, 
and  I  wilt  arrange  that  yon  may  control 
French  edacation  pretty  mnch  as  yon 
please.'  The  clergy,  aecepling  what  he 
gKTe,  never  even  pret«nded  to  be  grat«fnl 
for  the  boon ;  tbey  never  forgave  the 
'spoliation  of  the  Cftiurcb^'  and  thns  the 
ex-emperor's  conduct,  as  nsnal,  displeased 
both  parties,  and  deprived  him  of  any  sap- 
port  except  what  it  was  maDifesOy  men's 
interest  to  g^ve  him. 

Then  came  the  dread  of  PmsMa,  and  the 
sadden  attempt  (almost  as  bad  as  deploying 
ander  fire)  to  teoiganise  that  army  for 
which  so  nanoh  money  had  been  drawn 
tlurt  had  really  been  expended  on  other  ob- 
jects. Tlie  severer  conscription  made  the 
peaaante  restless;  and  the  plibhettt  was 
called  for  much  in  that  roirit  of  distrnst 
which  set  David  nambenng  the  people. 
When  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  army  had  voted  the  wrong 
way,  it  was  felt  that  the  pyramid,  hitherto 
propped  np  on  its  small  end  by  bayonets, 
was  tottering ;  and  the  war,  of  which  we 
have  lately  seen  the  sad  issae,  was  hurried 
on  as  the  sole  chance  of  retrieving  the  for- 
tunes of  the  dynasty. 

It  is  not  onr  bnsiness  to  gauge  the  com- 
plicity of  the  French  people  in  the  aflur  of 
Benedetti  and  Oramont.*  France,  aa  we 
said,  showed  herself  enlpaMy  psesive ;  Paris, 
say  tbe  FVench  '  irreconcilabtes,'  was  culpa' 
biy  complaisant;  We  may  be  thantfnl  that 
here  in  England  we  have  not  for  centniies 
seen  -  twenty  years  of  snch  a  debasing  sys- 
tem as  that  which  made  Paris  what  it  was 
IJH  it  was  purified  in  the  fomoce  of  afflic- 
tion. We  tioKj  thai  tfie  reaction  against 
the  despotism  of  the  capital  will  be  very 
atrong.    There  is  for  more  independent  life 


*  Scratator  has  tried  to  prove  tltat  it  was 
TeoUy  Pratiia,  and  not  Fi-ance,  which  made 
war  inevitable. 


left  than  moat  pe<yle  imagine  in  tbe  Fiwich 
provincial  cities,  far  more  than  in  onr  Iwge 
towns;  and  they  were  increasingly  indig- 
nant at  the  pre-eminence  which  the  imperial 
system  gave  to  Paris  in  everything.  Thia 
exaltation  of  Paris  is  natoral  in  a  dymetj 
which  has  no  roots  in  France  itself.  Pans 
had  proved  herself  in  1790  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  lead  and  giving  the  law  ta  all 
liVance ;  Paris,  therefore,  mnst  be  kejA 
Btxong  in  order  that  all  France  might  be  of 
one  mind.  How  different  from  the  days  of 
Henry  IV.,  or  of  any  of  the  old  race!  To 
tlie  (>>ratcan  intruder  the  peasant  of  Beaoce 
was  just  the  same  as  the  peasant  of  the 
Bonrbonnaie — merely  a  fighting  machine. 
Hence  the  real  depression  of  the  provinces, 
despite  of  some  exceptional  improvemeDts 
in  Brittany  and  in  the  landet  of  the  Oiron- 
de.  The  first  Napoleon's  levies  so  rednced 
tbe  relative  strength  of  the  country  districto 
that  Paris,  in  his  time,  guned  aporition 
which  she  has  ever  since  held.  Whatever 
form  of  government  she  chose  the  provinces 
echoed  her  choice.  Disking  her,  tbey  stitl 
never  thoDgbt  of  shaking  off  nor  yoke.  That 
Paris,  brfooled  by  B^ranger,  by  chanvin- 
ism,  and  by  the  popular  fiction  of  imperi^- 
ism,  should  have  chosen  snch  a  President  m 
she  did,  is  a  strange  comment  on  aU  tlie 
bombastic  nonsenne  which  Victor  Hugo 
talks  about  J'artt-eer'veau — Paris,  the  bruD 
of  the  worid.  Puis  now,  conscious  of  her 
d^radados,  is  avengii^  herself  by  heapin| 
all  sorts  of  abase  on  the  man  of  her  cfadce 
— ^"tbe  phl^matio  perjurer,'  'the  rilent 
Tartnfl'e,'  as  M.  Leeterci]  colls  him.  Bnt 
the  choice  was  hers,  and  the  d<^radation 
which  resnhed  from  the  years  of  pereooal 
rule  followed  with  pecnliar  rapidity  owing 
to  a  want  in  Uto  French  character.  Tbe 
most  *  logical '  of  natione  is  indeed  terribly 
consistent ;  it  always  seems  to  want  that 
happy  power  of  stopping  short  before 
things  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  catas- 
trophe inevitable. 

The  last  years  of  the  lirte  emperor's  reign 
were  monJly  nnhealthy  bevond  the  av*mge  cf 
the  most  iramorat  times  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  not  that  pe<^le  were  worse  in 
tb«r  conduct :  they  were  more  cyaioaL 
They  had  got  to  laugh  at  everything,  to 
despise  all  sanctions — even  those  shaoowy 
ones  which  the  first  revolution  sabatitBtfid 
for  tbe  SMictlons  of  religion.  The  yews  in 
which  Cora  Peari  and  the  rest  of  the  doni- 
monde  were  tbe  arbiters  of  fashion,  in  which 
Thereee  was  tbe  pet  of  drawing-rooms,  and 
t}ie  younger  Dumas  the  popular  iittinUmir, 
saw  the  extinction  of  aintfa  that  was  noble 
in  France,  for  th^  witnessed  what  we  may 
call  the  apotbeosis  of  epicareanisra.    Ywm 
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seemed  to  bave  tost  sH  moral  sense  since 
Ute  time  th&t  ilfi  goverament  bad  ceased  to 
bftve  any,  Ibe  cfibrte  of  Parisiaa  talent  re- 
snhed  in  notbiag  but  ill-digested  and  nn- 
wbolesome  worlu.  Tbe  nppcr  classes  did 
as  the  Coart  did — that  crev  of  wholesale 
stoct-jobbers,  like  the  Duke  of  Moray, 
unong  whom,  one  who  was  a  Btrwge  mix- 
ture of  reckless  extrava^tuioe  and  gross 
bigotry  presided  as  mistress  of  the  revels. 
ThK  masses  were  smik  in  i^orance,  and 
lived  a  life — those  Paris  ouvrters  who  have 
so  often  taken  in  band  to  r^enerate  the 
world — which  it  would  terrify  the  average 
Kngl'th  workman  to  contemplate.  The 
middle  class,  tiieFamiDe  Beuotton  of  theplay, 
T^etated,  m^de  money,  and  reaaoned  on 
fa£e  premises.  It  was  Babylon  over  again, 
as  poor  Pr^vost-Paradol  styles  it.  Tongne- 
tied  on  all  high  subjects,  the  Parisians  nnng 
themselves  mad  with  delight  upon  that  class  of 
ideas  which  soon  brings  (bought  down  to 
ita  lowest  level.  '  Make  money,  never  mind 
hov,  and  Kve  simply  Xa  gratify  yonr  mean- 
est instincts,'  that  was  everybody's  maiim 
— Uwr  eiprit  a'itail  ab&tardi. 

At  the  same  time  Paris  stiU  asserted  that 
snperiorily  over  all  the  rest  of  the  worid 
wbich  her  writers  bad  first  claimed  when 
they  began  to  write  np  the  first  empire^ 
Her  writers  kept  on  blowing  one  another's 
trumpets,  and  crying  out  tht^  theirs  was  the 
great  nation,  and  that  to  the  people  among 
whom  primary  edncatiou  is  more  deficient 
than  even  in  Spain  was  entrusted  the  mis- 
HOn  of  indoctrinating  Europe  with  ideas. 
Grossly  ignonat  of  their  own  sbortcomings 
tlte  French  were,  last  July,  qnite  incspable 
of  forming  a  fur  estimate  of  any  other  na- 
tkw.  Because  Napoleon  III.  had  always 
■oan^ed  to  mystify  his  people  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  therefore  tliey  fancied 
he  had  mystified  Europe.  Because  he  had 
met  Bismark  at  Bianitz,  and  had  been 
always  fond  of  personal  conference  with 
princes,  therefore  they  dreamed  of  Tilsit 
orer  again,  and  refusea  to  see  that  on  every 
point  ttieir  master  was  either  outwitted  oi 
else  over^nastered  by  other  statesmen.  All 
the  follies  which  come  of  boasting,  of  con- 
tempt for  one's  adversary,  of  nnmeasnred 
self-esteem,  of  confidence  in  one's  power  of 
doing  anything  in  any  line  whatever,  seemed 
to  hare  onrst  out  at  once  into  monstrous 
growth  in  the  Pari*  of  last  July.  M.  Le- 
clercq  collects  chronologically  the  choice 
psteagea  from  the  Figaro,  the  Qaulois,  Ac,, 
which  show  the  feeling  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  the  lenders  of  thought;  and  snrely 
nothing  better  than  such  a  collection  can 
justify  the  almost  universal  diatike  to  France 
which  was  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Belgian  as  he  is,  be  knows  how  bad  the 
supremacy  of  Paris  has  been  for  Bruseek, 
her  little  imitator,  and  he  hopes  that  this 
supremacy  is  gone  never  to  be  restored.  In 
this  hope  he  dves  ns  'page  after  page  of 
blatant  absurdity,  of  grotesque  and  childish 
rant,  of  transparent  falsehood,  from  the 
inaognral '  leader '  in  Figaro  down  to  the  wild 
dithyramb  which  Victor  Hugo  published 
when  he  entered  Paris  after  the  4th  Septem- 
ber. 

It  is  worth  while  to  qnote  a  few  sentences 
from  Figaro  of  the  17th  July : — 

'  Drums  beat,  trumpets  sound — it  is  war. 

'France,  France,  righteous  land,  hospitable 
land,  noble  people;  always  thou  shdt  be  first 
among  the  first     .    thy  name  is  LioiOM  I 

'  The  cannon  makes  the  pavement  of  the  big 
city  ring  wiih  a  dull  sound  . .  Hake  way  for 
the  canntm,  and  bats  offl  It  is  gomj;  to  clear 
a  passage  for  civilisation  and  bumani^. 

'These  PnisslsQS,  too,  have  sud  that  you 
were  drawing  back  I  France  drawing  back  ; 
'tis  like  the  sun  standing  stilL  And  who  is 
this  new  Joshua  who  shall  make  the  sun  of 
France  stand  still  <     Moltke,  perhaps  1 ' 

And  the  'leader'  (what  an  abosa  of  the 
word}  winds  up  with  a  prayer  'to  the  God 
who  nas  smd  uiat  they  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword,  and  who  («dune 
that  liberty's  furrows  should  he  blood- 
watered,  since  no  otherwise  can  the  germ  of 
freedom  be  developed.'  Many  have  been 
ofiended  daring  the  war  witb  the  t<Mie  of 
Emperor  William's  telegrams;  but  even  the 
Standard  must  confess  that  they  are  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  blasphemous  hic- 
coughings  of  the  Figaro. 

'ni6  strangest  part  of  it,  perhaps,  is  the 
monstrous  lying ;  Austria  (we  are  told)  is 
thirsting  for  revenge : — '  The  Austrian  aris- 
tocracy is  wild  about  tiie  insolence  of  these 
Bmndoibnjg  margraves,  theaa  parveati 
princei '  (the  appropriatenees  of  the  (^ tthot 
from  a  Bonaparte  of  a  HohenzSllem  de- 
serves remark)  .  .  .  .  '  Frankfort  has 
shut  all  its  shops,  and  its  trade  won't  recover 
the  shock  for  many  years.  ,  ,  .  PruBsia 
has  withdrawn  all  the  able-bodied  men  out  of 
Hanov«x  for  fsai  of  an  ontlMeaJ^'  The 
tmtli  being  that,  except  a  pwtion  of  the 
highest  class,  and  a  very  few  of  ua  Iftwest, 
the  whole  Hanoverian  population  went  \n 
heart  and  soul  for  German  unity. 

This  incredible  ignorance  of  otJier  nations 
is  matched  by  an  eqnal  ^inorance  of  tjie 
French  army  and  its  beloi^ngs: — 'War 
can  bring  us  no  annoying  surprises,  for  we 
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have  the  moat  marvelloua  body  of  idairturt 
in  Europe,'  is  an  assertjon  repented  over  and 
over  t^^n  towards  the  end  of  last  July,  at  a 
time  when  the  Uhlans  were  already  b«gin- 
ning  to  show  what  they  were  capable  of, 
and  when  French  officere  were  finding  out 
that  they  had  nothing  provided  in  the  way 
of  maps,  except  out-of-date  plans  of  East 
PrusBiau  fortresses.  The  abfurd  vanity 
which  could  write  in  this  way  when  the 
Prussians  were  showing  that  they  knew 
every  inch  of  French  soil,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  craven  way  in  which  Fiffaro'i  readers 
gave  in  whenever  Prussian  audacity,  backed 
by  Prussian  knowledge  of  their  couDttr, 
enabled  Ublans  or  r^nlars  to  make  a  daeb. 
The  Comkill  tale, '  Bow  the  Pniseians  took 
llousseux-les-Caves '  (under  the  guidance  of 
a  sub-lientenant  who  had  been  clerk  to  a 
wine  metehant  there),  is  a  story  nbich  has 
been  acted  out  to  the  letter,  not  once  hut 
fifty  times,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
ivere  boasting  all  the  while  about  their 
'  admirable  corps  d'^eJairenrs.'  The  boast- 
ing was  about  as  well-grounded  as  that 
which,  a  fortnight  later,  declared  that  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  notliing  was 
left  but  the  remnants,  and  that  the  whole 
corpH  of  Bismsrk'e  white  ciiirasEicrs  had 
been  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  companion  piece  to  all  Ibis  senseieES 
exaggeration,  encoiirpgod,  wc  must  remem- 
ber, and  endorsed  by  the  highest  authority 
— first  by  the  Emperor  himself  and  then  by 
Count  Palikao — is  Victor  Hago's  dithyramb 
aforesaid.  It  appeared  in  the  EUetevr  Libre 
of  3rd  October,  and  suipasees  anything  which 
Walt  Whitman,  in  his  wildest  momenta, 
ever  dreamt  of : — 

'  We  are  but  one  Frenchmsn,  but  one  Pari- 
Btaa,  but  one  single  heart;  there  is  but  one 
citizen  left,  'tis  jou,  'tis  I,  'tis  all  of  us. 
Where  the  heart  is,  there  will  be  our  brMsta 
to  make  a  barrier. 

'  Bcsistance  to-day,  deliverance  to-morrow : 
that  sums  up  everything.  We  are  no  more 
flesh,  but  stone.  I  don't  know  my  own  name 
anymore,  I  am  called,  "Country,  forward  on 
the  foel''  We  are  called,  "France,  Paris, 
stand  like  a  walL"    .     .     . 

'The  Pantheon  wonders  what  it  can  do  to 
make  room  beneath  its  dome  for  all  this  peo- 
ple who  have  a  rieht  to  lie  there.  .  .  . 
Each  time  the  shells  fall,  and  the  grape-shot 
roars,  what  see  we  in  our  streets  T  women 
trippmKby  witii  a  smile,  0  Paris,  thou  hast 
crowned  the  statue  of  Strasbnrgwith  flowers ; 
history  will  otiwn  thee  with  stars  1' 

It  is  as  hard  for  sober  Englishmen  to 
imagine  a  people  delighting  in  ^cte  penned 
in  that  style,  as  it  is  for  us  to  read  without 
disgint    any    two    consecutive    pages    of 


L'homme  qui  rit,  Hugo's  latest  novel  is  well 
matched  by  his  latest  political  utterances. 

One  encouraging  sign  is,  that  Paris  jour- 
nalism grows  ashamed  of  itself :  the  lice,  in- 
deed, continue  to  the  Wt :  insincerity  seems 
(unce  the  firet  Napoleon's  time)  to  have 
become  inseparable  from  French  bnlle.tins ; 
but  the  Siiele  of  the  middle  of  November 
proves  what  a  change  had  come  on : — 

'  It  is  etpril  yihich  has  ruined  France;  the 
«i»pri(,  we  mean,  of  the  boulevards,  that  etprtt 
nme-tonths  of -which  are  made  up  of  puns  and 
jokes,  of  scepticism,  of  llagtie,  and  of  which 
the  remainiiig  tenth  is  boastful  nonsense  and 

absurd  lies So  long  as  the  Figaro, 

Pari*  Journal,  Oauloiund  all  the  rest  beep 
up  above  the  circulation  of  500,  which  would 
suffice  for  the  comic  actors  and  actreeses  wfao 
ought  to  be  their  only  readers,  there  is  no  hope 
of  seeing  France  recover  herself.  Hen  talk 
with  scorn  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
who  were  arguingabout  the  kind  of  light  which 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor,  while  Mahomet  IT.  was 
breaching  their  walla.  But  thefie  Greeks  were 
eagles  compared  with  our  bovUtardier*.  They 
discuased  a  theologi  co-physical  question,  wild 
and  absurd,  no  doubt,  but  hUII  Miowing  a  ca- 
pacity for  lofty  thought;  our  «piritu«r news- 
papers discuss  the  scandals  which  they  rake 
up  out  of  the  moral  sewers  of  the  capital. 
.  .  .  If  the  present  war  ends  without  hav- 
ing killed,  not  scotched,  this  eiprit  houlerar- 
dier,  peace  will  be  no  use,  it  will  be  noUiing 
but  a  halt  in  the  mire.' 

M.  Leclercq's  comment  on  this  is — 

'  If  we,  whom  the  second  Empire  has  so 
poisoned  through  its  infamous  press,  have  not 
energy  enough  to  make  a  reaction  against  Pari- 
sian manners  and  Parisian  etprtt,  we  shall  fall 
as  low  as  our  nci^bours,  and  shall  soon  im- 
bibe that  scorn  of  truth  and  reason  which  they 
have  shown.' 

This,  from  a  Belgian,  is  at  least  as  humiliat- 
ing to  Paris  as  any  of  the  Prussian  victoria. 
From  politics,  as  froh)  warUke  criticism, 
M.  Leclercq  abstains  almost  wholly:  of 
course,  he  cannot  help  wondering  at  Baiaine's 
behaviour  at  Meta ;  as  we  heard  it  lately  ex- 
pressed by  a  great  English  financier,  unable, 
Uke  most  financiers,  to  help  liking  tho  Em- 
peror after  all : — '  I  won't  say  Bazaine  was  a 
traitor ;  that  is  not  quite  fair  upon  him. 
Bui  I  will  say  that  he  thought  more  of  hia- 
govcmmeut  than  he  did  of  Franco.  He 
might  have  prevented  the  investment  of 
Paris,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.'  The 
decay  of  the  Napoleonic  idea  is  put  in  a 
startling  light,  when  we  reflect  that  Bazaine 
was,  before  the  end  of  last  September, 
almost  the  onlv  Imperialist  in  Fraoce. 
Paris,  which  haj  been  so  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  glory  as  to  forget  all  about  the 
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coup  d'ilttt,  went  roand  as  one  man.  In 
fact,  Sedtm  was  homed  on  because  Paris 
could  not  be  trusted :  there  was  no  sincerity 
in  the  ex-Emperor's  professions  and  conces- 
uotu.  Hie  Parisians  knew  that,  and  thoogh 
they  had  been  ready  enough  to  shout  against 
the  Pmssiaae,  tboy  were  only  waiUng  for 
their  opportnaity  to  get  rid  of  their  own 
ruler.  It  is  the  old  Btory  of  a  house  divided 
agunst  itself.  The  poor  men  were  mowed 
down  at  Sedan  by  shellB  from  such  a  distance 
that  they  could  not  see  whence  they  were 
fired,  amply  becanse  it  was  'useless'  for 
Napoleon  to  go  to  Paris.  The  idea  of 
rtally  honestly  trusting  to  the  country,  and 
giving  pledcces  for  future  conduct,  never  pre- 
sented itself  as  possible  in  1870  any  more 
than  in  1814  and  1815. 

On  one  point  M.  Leclercq  finds  jast  fault 
with  the  Republican  government:  they  de- 
creed a  second  expulsion  of  Germans  from 
Paris,  and  they  vowed  not  only  never  to 
yield  an  inch  of  French  soil,  but  never  to 
rue  a  stone  of  one  of  her  fortresses  :-^'  As 
to  the  soil  (says  our  author),  let  the  iubahi- 
tants  decide;  bat  the  offer  to  dismantle 
MetE  and  Strasbnrg,  and,  above  all,  the 
IHUe  fortresses  which  have  so  long  wished  to 
be  made  open  towns,  would  at  once  have 
eet  them  right  with  all  the  noblest  minds  in 
Europe :  to  act  as  they  did  was  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kiog  of  Prussia.'  But 
U.  Leclercq  is  somewhat  of  a  peacc-at-any- 
price  man. 

He  is  a  prophet,  too,  and  delights  in  the 
thought  that  France,  before  long,  will  he  a 
federation  like  the  United  States.  Its 
provinces  wiU  then  (he  says)  resume  their 
old  importance — '  the  life  now  heaped  up  in 
Paris  will  be  spread  abroad  where  it  is 
needed.'  Paris,  no  doubt,  lias  done  nobly, 
and  tlierc  is,  after  all,  a  good  side  to  her 
character.  He  is  as  tittle  desirous  as  we  are 
to  deny  this ;  but,  then,  the  fault  was  mainly 
hers.  Had  she  last  autumn  stood  firmly  by 
the  Republican  party,  instead  of  falling  so 
readily  and  blindly  into  the  trap  which 
Louis  Xapoleon  laid  for  her,  war  would  have 
been  impossible.  She  enabled  the  Emperor 
to  begin ;  and  then,  by  her  fickle  restlessness, 
she  hampered  his  movements  and  forced  him 
to  fight,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand  tied  up. 
Instead  of  Hugo's  ParU-cerveau,  M.  l*- 
dercq  calls  her  Parit-spectach.,  Paru- 
plaitir,  Parit-patiaehe,  and  he  sees  no 
futare  for  France  except  in  her  bnmiliation  : 
U  faul  tripantr  (he  says)  h  eerveau  de  la 
Franet. 

The  Papiert  Seerett  need  not  occupy  as 
long ;  they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
oaeartbiBg.  The  Government  of  National 
Defence  might  surely  have  found  better 
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work  for  men  like  De  Eeratry,  Lavertujon, 
and  Cochnt,  than  to  be  rummaging  among 
the  rubbish  found  at  the  Tuileries,  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  at  Meudon.  If  they  had  so  de-  ■ 
stroyed  the  environs  of  Paris  as  to  prevent 
the  Prussians  from  finding  shelter ;  if  they 
had  (as  common  sense  would  have  dict&ted) 
fortified  Versailles,  connecting  it  with  the 
eneeintehy  a  strong  military  hne,  and  used 
their  abundant  labour  to  make  the  works 
impregnable,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
than  to  have  wasted  precious  time  in  doctc- 
.eling  ropers  whieh  ue  certtunly  disappoint- 
iag.  They  reveal  nothing,  for  we  already 
know  that  the  Empire  was  based  upon  cor- 
ruption and  etpioKnage;  and  all  they  do  is 
to  enable  the  curious  reader  to  follow  the 
ramifications  ot  this  imperial  system  into 
unsuspected  comers. 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Empress  en  route  ii3t  Suez,  which 
shows  her  grammar  and  orthc^raphy  as 
much  at  fault  as  those  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  and  which  is  sadly  like 
what  Henrietta  of  France  might  hare  writ- 
ten to  Charles  I. : — 

'Plus  on  aura  besoin  de  force  plus  tard,  ot 
plus  11  sera  nScessaire  de  prouver  au  pays 
qu'  on  a  det  id^e*  et  uon  de*  e^/dieat*.' 
"Amusa-toi"  (is  heradvicetoher  husband)  'il 
faut  se  refaire  un  moral,  conune  on  se  refait 
une  constdtntion  afikiblie,  et  une  idee  constante 
flnie  (sic)  par  user  le  cerveau  le  mieux 
organist.' 

Altogether  Eugenie  does  not  come  off  badly 
in  the  published  correspondence. 

Of  the  chapter  on  Napoleon's  mistresses 
we  need  say  nothing  except  that  it  will  dis- 
appoint the  prurient  reader.  Marguerite 
Bellanger,  who  first  fathered  a  son  on  hiin, 
and  then  (after  being  managed  by  the 
president  du  cour,  poor  M.  Derienne)  con- 
fessed she  had  cheated  him,  and  Miss 
Howard,  are  the  only  two  who  come  to  the 
front;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
have  received  in  the  course  of  two  years 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  francs — good 
interest  for  having  pwd  '  the  Prince's'  debts 
when  he  was  in  England.  It  is  unsafe  to 
slate  anything  about  the  ex-Emperor's  private 
property.  Tlie  '  facts '  have  been  contra- 
dicted and  re-asserttd  ;  but  there  they  are,  in 
this  little  pamphlet,  with  full  details,  sixty- 
three  millions  of  francs,  including  the  ac- 
counts with  Baring  of  London,  wit£  Kindlet 
of  Vienna,  with  Pander  and  PUtz  of  St. 
Petersbmg,  with  Beiw  von  Dussen  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  Jecker  m  Mexico,  and  Brown 
Brothers  of  New  York.  "What  he  had  in 
the  French  funds  the  author,  of  coarse,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  tell ;  but  en  rtvaneke 
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he  gives  (in  the  chapter  beaded  ct  gue  eoS- 
taient  U»  impirialitU)  ihe  whole  of  the  en- 
ormous civil  list,  a,  great  deal  of  which  vras 
.  (as  is  proved  by  mara^nal  notes  on  thedocn- 
mentaj  paid  by  the  Emperor  over  and  above 
the  allowance,  withont  the  intervention  of 
the  Mioistr]?. 

We  all  know  bow  peiastently  Pierw 
Bonaparte  be^ed  for  money,  and  bow  rock' 
tcssly  money  waa  wasted  on  affaiiB  like  the 
Prince  Imperial's  baptism,  bnt  the  amoiiDt 
expended  per  month  on  men  like  Baron 
Jerome  David,  M.  Gr&nier  de  Gassaffnac, 
and  others  of  the  'vendus'  is  prodigious; 
and  we  are  told  that  of  the  actual  total  we 
can  form  no  notion,  the  usual  plan  of  pay- 
ment having  been  one  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  our  own  '  man  in  the  moon ' — a 
trusty  go-between  used  to  breathe  on  the 
slass  of  the  office  door,  and  then  writd  with 
his  finger  the  sum  which  he  was  authorised 
to  draw,  whereupon  it  waa  paid  withont 
question. 

,  Of  the  Cabinet  ^oir,  where  letters  were 
opened,  according  to  a  system  adm)ted  ia 
firance  at  any  rate  since  Louis  XIV^'s  day, 
we  have  all  beard  a  good  deal.  The  actual 
letteretealers  were  certain  amcierj/et  with 
whom  the  postmen  were  instructed  to  leave 
all  letters  addressed  to  certain  persons. 
These  letters  were  then  carried  off  to  M. 
Saintonier,  18,  Rue  Les  Cases,  who  opened 
them,  bad  them  copied,  if  necessary,  and,  if 
possible,  returned  them  In  time  for  the  next 
delivery.  Among  the  copies  found  is  a  re- 
markable letter  from  Dncrot,  at  Straaburg, 
to  Trochn,  dated  Ist  December,  1866,  set- 
ting forth  the  dangerous  state  of  feeling  in 
Germany,  and  pointing  out  that  Prussia 
can  get  ready  600,000  men  and  1,200  guns 
far  sooner  than  France  can  muster  half  the 
number.  Ducrot  animadverts  severely  on 
the  '  stupid  vanity '  which  makes  his 
countrymen  think  tbey  can  choose  their 
own  time,  and  get  their  Great  Exhibition 
well  over  before  tbey  begin.  He  says,  too, 
that  the  frontier  swarms  with  Russian 
agents,  and  that  the  feeling  between  the 
Moselle  and  the  Yosges  is  far  less  French 
than  people  fancy : 

'  They  are  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
who,  in  ISIG,  petitioned  the  Holy  Alliance  that 
Alsace  m^ht  be  re-unit«d  to  Oermany.  .  . 
The  Prussians  are  workuig  here  just  as  I«m 
told  they  did  in  Bohemia  three  months  before 
their  war  with  Austria  b^;an.' 

Surely  the  Emperor  was  warned  ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  he  sboold  have 
acted  as  he  did,  justifies  as  well  as  explain! 
the  scorn  which  all  parties  alike  have  mani 
fested  for  bim. 


These  pliers,  in  fact,  remind  na  that  im- 
perialism waa  based  on  turveillajice  puhliqve, 
on  a  spy  system  so  vast  as  to  embrace  lists 
of  air  the  'dangerous  men,'  of  whatever 
views,  throughout  the  Empire.  The  prop 
of  this  system  was  the  temble  power  of  ai- 
bitrary  arrest  given  to  all  prefects  by'  the 
loth  article  of  Uie  Crimind  Code.  How 
the  nation  which  boasts  of  being  exception- 
ally logiqu4  reconciles  such  an  article  with 
the  principles  of  1?8Q  we  cannot  imagine; 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  Oovernment,  resting  on 
such  a  basis,  could  only  stand  by  its  prestige. 
At  whatever  cost,  it  was  necessary  last  July 
<  to  do  something,'  and  at  Sedan  the  ei- 
Emperor  judged  rightly  that  he  had  better 
fall  into  PrusMan  hands  than  tmst  to  feel- 
ings which  even  his  uncle  had  not  ventured 
to  rely  on. 

Persigny,  according  to  the  letters  con- 
tained in  the  Papieri  SecreU,  was  Louis 
Napoleon's  Strafford.  As  late  as  December, 
1867,  he  memorialises  the  Emperor  at  great 
length  on  the  state  of  the  natjon,  and  ei- 
claims  against  the  folly  of  concea^ons  : 

'  Your  enemies,'  (says  he)  '  under  the  pre- 
tence of  setting  up  Parliamentary  rule,  are 
working  your  ruin.  1  see  it  in  their  every 
movement.  I  watch  them  and  note  the  bit- 
terest hatred — hatred  1  and  something  more- 
showing  itself  in  look,  word,  and  gesture  ;  and 
yom:  Hmisters  bow  down  and  humbly  be^  die 
Opposition  to  withdraw  tbcir  motions.  .  . 
If  your  majesty  sees  no  harm  in  all  this,  if  8 
no  use  mj  miuiiag  plans  to  put  out  the  fire 
that's  burning  up  your  house  ;  but,  anyhow, 
I  can't  go  on  wiUi  abstract  studies  amid  suob 
moral  anarchy  as  this.' 

Persigny,  at  any  rate,  was  futhful,  and, 
we  believe,  felt  proper  scorn  for  the  misera- 
ble policy  whicn  tried  to  secure  the  hour 
ffeoitie  by  alarming  them  every  now  and 
then  with  sham  plots.  Except  the  Orsini 
and  Fianori  plots,  and  the  Villette  affair  of 
last  summer,  all  the  plots  were,  we  are  told, 
hatched  by  Pietri  and  Lagrange.  Thus 
Greco,  who  was  condemned  to  life  transpor- 
tation in  1863,  was  Jet  out  one  night  &om 
Masas  by  M.  Lagrange  himself,  lived  for 
years  in  America  on  a  penuon  of  ;G360  and 
then  came  back  to  Paris  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  worked  aa  a  detective.  The  man, 
we  read,  is  now  in  prison,  and  has  made  a 
full  confession  of  bis  antecedents. 

That  Ollivier,  at  the  end  of  1869,  waa 
anxious  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Impe- 
rial councils,  and  also  to  win  over  '  the  few 
men  of  talent  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age  viko  had  aot  already  been  driven  inio 
the  revolutionary  mnk»,^  is  a  proof  that  the 
GonBtitutional-Imperialist  was  more  clear- 
sighted than  his  enemies  will  admit;     That 
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the  Empreas,  after  Wortfa,  should  have  tele- 
graphed to  her  hiuband  not  oa  ttoy  accouat  to 
return  to  Paiis,  as  she  conld  aot  be  auBweiv 
able  for  tbe  coaaequeaces,  showB  aweakaets 
of  character  which  the  admirera  of  Ei^enie 
certainly  did  not  anticipate. 

These  qnotatioDs  from  Paris  newepapera 
aad  saciet  documeuts  help  to  show  why  the 
Empire  fell.  It  was  unBouod.  llowever 
we  may  differ  aa  to  the  amount  of  culpabili- 
ty abarcd  bj  the  Fc^icli  nation,  or  even  by 
the  Pari^ans,  there  ia  no  doubt  of  the  rot- 
tenneEs  of  the  whole  Ejatem.  That 
it  haa  been  swept  away  is  a  gain  for  the 
world — a  gain  for  France  which  will  out- 
weigh all  her  hopea,  if  only  (in  die  words  of 
the  SiicU)  the  etprtl  itw/manJier,  the  stnet- 
idler  spirit,  diaappeais  along  with  tbe  regime 
which  fostered  it ;  and  if  Uiat  hardness  to- 
wards the  poor,  and  indifference  to  their 
sofieriDgs,  which  are  too  charaGteristic  of 
the  Fruicb  wealthier  clasBes,  can  be  modi- 
fied. 

And  now  for  a  very  few  facts  to  show 
what  a  poor  Idol  was  the  uncle  of  such  a 
nephew.  The  three  writers,  Laofrey,  Bami, 
ana  &olanann  -  Ch&trian,  have  done  more 
than  any  others  to  disabuse  the  French  mind 
abont  hapolconiam.  The  cheap  edition  of 
Bami,  from  which  the  analysis  and  seriatim 
confutation  of  M.  Thiers'  books  are  omitted, 
baa  been  immensely  read ;  that  such  a  book 
could  be  pnblished  in  France  in  1870  was  a 
aign  of  tne  times  quite  as  alarming  to 
ieaperialista  as  the  known  disaffection 
of  a  part  of  the  army.  Besides  these 
Chanas,  Scberer,  Quinet,  and  Eugene 
PelletaD  bad  for  yean  been  working 
■gainst  the  worship  of  which  Thiere  waa  so 
loAg  the  prophet,  and  bad  sncceeded  inprov- 
ing  to  all  thoughtful  Frenchmen  that  iicbte 
and  Channing  were  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  was  the  romancer  who. wrote  the 'Con- 
sulate and  Empire.' 

Our  remartu  mnst  necessarily  be  brief; 
but  we  would  call  special  attention  to  what 
&I.  Ijanfrey  tells  about  the  early  life  of  Na- 
poleon :  BO  much  seems  accounted  for  by 
sacfa  oircumstances  acting  on  such  a  tempera- 
ments Coi^ca  was  pasaing  through  a  crisis 
when  he  was  a  boy  ;  his  father,  bead  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  families,  went  overto 
the  French  side  when  he  saw  re^etance  was 
hopeless.  The  son,  who  b^an  life  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, «areed  Ms  father  for  not  having  shared 
PaoU'a  exile.  Hie  family,  however,  profited 
by  hia  change  of  side.  He  himself,  display- 
ing that  same  skill  in  maDaging  men,  above  all 
Frenchnaen,  for  which  bis  son  was  afterwards 
so  remarkable,  became  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  governor  and  his  cabinet.  His 
ohildrea  were  provided  for  oa  the  different 
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royal  foundations  then  so  common  in  France. 
Napoleon  went  to  Brienne,  and  thence  to 
Paris ;  tbe  ^reat  poverty  of  his  family,  and 
the  humiliatmg  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  among  the  cadets  of  noble  houses, 
accustomed  to  spend  money  as  recklessly  at 
ttieir  military  colleges  as  our  boys  nowa- 
days do  at  Sandhurst,  made  him  cynical 
The  references  to  Jaia  want  of  means  are  fre- 
quent in  his  early  journals ;  but  this  con- 
Boousness  oi  poverty  did  not  demive  bim  of 
bia  keen  power  of  observation.  His  joumaU 
are  an  admixture  of  practical  shrewdness 
an^of  originality  expressed  in  wild  bombast 
He  soon  took  the  measure  of  those  with 
whom  be  was  brought  in  contact,  fathomed 
their  weaknesses,  and  adroitly  made  use  of 
them.  Life  in  Paris  in  the  days  when  young 
Bonaparte  first  went  there  roust  have  been 
trying  to  a  young  man's  faith.  Bonaparte 
had  been  '  finished '  under  the  rigime  which 
was  s^d  to  have  existed  par  let  femuiet  et 
pour  tei/emmti  ;  but  before  he  was  fully  a 
man  tlie  old  system  waa  swept  away,  and 
Paris  was  a  scene  on  which  the  most  fan- 
tastic absurdities  were  enacted  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  Tbe  selfish  greed  of  the  Repub- 
licans seems  to  have  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  the  young  man  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  grand  phrases  which  he  so  free- 
ly used.  His  determination  to  act  for  him- 
»elf  comes  out  strikingly  in  his  first  Italian 
campaif^,  when  by  his  u^ipy  boldness  against 
Wurmser  he  had  made  the  convention  of 
Loeben  inevitable.  Throughout  the  pretiuii- 
nariee  he  behaved  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  told  the  Directory  what  he  was  doing, 
and  received  their  instructions,  and  from 
time  to  time  acted  upon  them  ;  but  the  only 
way  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  government  was  by  putting 
money  and  art-treasures  in  tiieir  way.  The 
greed  which  these  Parisian  deputies  dis- 
played was  something  incre<Uble  :  and  their 
young  general  encouraged  them  in  it  He 
told  them  that  Italy  was  rich  and  able  to 
pay  ;  and  tiie  contributions  which  he  levied 
— though  trifliug  compared  with  the  amounts 
of  recent  Prussian  requisitions — were  suffi- 
ciently grievous  to  drive  the  people  of  the 
Milanese  to  revolt  Leghorn,  for  instance, 
had  to  pay  two  million  franca  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  protected  against  the  &iglish. 
How  Yenice  was  treated  is  well  known. 
'The  child  of  the  revolution'  betrayed  tiiat 
city  to  Austria  as  cynically  as  be  afterwards 
crushed  tbe  Ligurian  republic.  '  Give  them 
(sud  he,  writing  of  the  Corfiotes),  plenty  of 
talk  about  old  Greece  and  Hberty :  it  will 
please  them,  and  it  means  nothing.'  Ue  is 
always  the  same,  pitiless  ia  hia  scorn  of  that 
bavardage,  to  put  a  stop  to  which  he  tells 
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Uenon  th»t  he  wfw  leaving  BWpt  No  bqc- 
ceas  ever  pleased  him  more  tnaa  the  va,y  in 
which  he  fooled  Si^yes,  the  man  of  ideas — 
makiDg  use  of  his  repntation  as  a  constitn- 
tioD-bailder,  and  then  showing  ^the  head' 
that  as  soon  as  its  work  was  done  it  must 
give  way  to  the  arm. 

Lanfrey's  account  of  the  18th  Bnimaire, 
when  only  two  of  the  fi?e  directors,  Gohier 
and  MouUne,  stood  firm,  and  when  the  afiair 
of  the  Onuigerie  conaummat«d  by  force 
what  had  been  begun  by  corniptjon,isesceed- 
ingly  inBtmctive.  It  shows  how,  out  of  snch 
a  chaos,  the  rise  of  the  ablest  man  was  inevi- 
table. Had  Napoleon  been  a  Washington 
he  wonld,  of  conrse,  have  risen  for  far 
other  than  selfish  ends;  he  would  at  once 
hare  taken  in  hand  the  constitution  of 
which  he  so  well  knew  the  defects,  and  would 
have  perfected  it.  Even  had  he  been  a 
Cromwell,  earnest  and  impressed  with  a  really 
noble  idea,  he  wonld, have  looked  at  home 
instead  of  abroad,  and  have  proved  that 
'  the  empire  is  peace.'  Being  what  he  was, 
the  sooceaafnl  military  commander,  with  no 
rtile  of  action,  except  to  make  everything 
further  his  own  advancement,  he  began  by 
destroying  representative  life,  and  making 
even  the  judges  his  creatures,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  entered  on  that  ctueer  of  war  in 
which  he  never  pansed  save  for  short  breath- 
ing times.  A  true  instinct  told  him  that 
either  the  French  most  have  bondjidt  free- 
dom, or  must  be  drawn  away  from  politics  by 
being  kept  always  at  war.  He  may  have  mis- 
trusted his  ability  to  play  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington ; .  or  what  ho  had  seen  of  Frenchmen 
may  well  have  made  him  doubt  whether 
tliey  would  appreciate  bis  self-denial.  Any- 
how he  never  tried  them;  war  became  a 
necessity  of  bis  position ;  aod  to  make  war 
he  did  not  shrink  from  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausting France  that  we  may  doubt  if  she 
has  su&red  so  much  by  this  last  ruin- 
ous war,  and  yet  more  ruinous  peace,  as 
she  did  by  tlie  long  struggle  which  ended 
at  Waterloo.  The  recklessneBs  of  last  July 
was  but  a  recognition  by  the  nephew  of  the 
uncle's  maxim,  that '  by  war,  and  war  only, 
can  our  position  be  kept  safe.' 

Another  point  in  common  between  uncle 
and  nephew,  is  reckless  expenditure ;  we  do 
not  sumciently  remember  that,  besides  the 
conscription,  the  first  Napoleon  had  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  under  his  per- 
sonal control.  He  used  it  as  the  resources 
of  the  Second  Empire  have  been  used.  The 
vast  salaries  of  senators^tbe  bribes,  direct 
and  indirect,  the  encouragement  of  a  luxury 
wbich  made  large  means  essential — all  this 
soon  destroyed  'tbe  austere  simplicity  of 
the  republic      'H  fattt  »e  montrer*  was  tbe 


phrase  in  everybody's  month,  '  for  if  we  do 
not  come  forward  as  friends  of  things  as 
they  are,  we  shall  have  none  of  the  prises 
which  are  being  so  lavishly  distiibnted.' 
It  was  imperial  Rome  over  ^j^ain. 

Such  a  system  could  not  last;  and  the 
way  in  which  FVance  succumbed  after  Waters 
loo,  while  it  does  not  exalt  our  opinion  of 
PVench  gratitude  (for,  after  all,  tbe  first 
Napoleon  had  for  yeaia  given  Prance  all  ~ 
that  tbe  mass  of  Frenchmen  ask  for),  shows 
how  inherently  weak  tbe  strongest '  tyranny' 
(in  the  Greek  sense)  must  always  be.  Any 
one  who  wants  a  simple  and  natural  account 
of  how  Napoleonism  grew  up  out  of  the 
folly  and  corruption  and  strife  of  the  repnb- 
licans,  and  of  the  helpless  di^ust  with  which 
the  mass  of  tiie  nation  snbmitt«d  when  they 
saw  what  Napoleonism  really  meant,  should 
study  the  Erckmann-Gh&trian  series.  .We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  writers  should  have 
been  elected  as  deputies  for  the  Heurthe 
and  the  Hant  Rhin,  so  thoroughly  do  th«r 
books  photograph  life  and  thought  in  these 
most  republican  departments.  "The  peasant 
proprietor,  who  has  bought  with  his  hard- 
earned  savings  a  little  patch  of  confiscated 
land,  is  as  fiercely  bent  on  keeping  it  as 
ever  tigress  was  on  defending  her  cubs. 
He  is  told  that  kings  and  nobles,  creatures 
of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  are  awom  to  wrest  it 
from  bim ;  an3  his  previous  experience  of 
kings  and  nobles  ssstires  him  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  hope  if  he  fall  into  their  clutches.  Tb&t 
was  tbe  secret  of  Napoleon's  strength ;  he  went 
forth  as  tbe  soldier  of  the  Republic,  predes- 
tined to  show  Europe  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
dream  of  restoringthe  imit/re».  How  the  true 
Republicans,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
armies,  got  gradually  depraved  iiutil  they 
became  the  '  dogs  of  war '  of  the  Old  Guard 
is  wonderfnlly  well  ^et  forth  ;  and  is,  we  fear, 
only  too  truly  paralleled  in  this  recent  war, 
in  which  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  Ger- 
man citixen-aoldier  has,  like  everything  else, 
gone  on  at  railroad  pace. 

The  Erckmana-Chatrian  novels  have  been 
compared  with  the  Waverley  series.  We 
do  not  think  the  comparison  a  happy  one. 
Hey  do  not  aim  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in- 
tricacy of  plot ;  the  stories  are  exceediof^y 
simple,  and  the  events  {phipetiet  is  Ae 
untranslateable  word  which  best  describes 
them)  are  unfolded  historically,  rather  than 
after  the  manner  of  a  romance;  tbe  human 
agent  merely  serves  to  string  together  a 
number  of  sketches  from  actual  affaira.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Erckniann-Chatrian 
books  show  that  rare  power  of  aocurate 
nature-painting  which  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  very  modem  times,  and  which  ^ines  forth 
so  conspiououdy  in  our  own  George  Eliot 
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Rs  wen  as  in  Dickens,  and  which  Kmonc^ 
French  writers  is  best  seen,  perhaps,  in 
Georees  Sand.  Very  different  this  from 
tlie  landBcape  style  of  Scott,  which  has 
be&nties  of  its  own,  bnt  which  differs  from 
them  much  as  a  picture  of  Wilson,  or  Con- 
stable, or  '  old  Crome '  differs  from  one  by 
Tenniel  In  the  'Romans  Nationaux,'  too, 
there  is  avast  deal  more  direct" political 
teaching  than  'the  author  of  Waverley'  ever 
attempted.  He  no  doubt  bad  very  strong 
views  of  his  own ;  and  be  managed,  strange- 
ly enough,  to  make  a  BentimontaT  Jacobitism 
fashionable  at  the  very  time  when  '  his  most 
Sacred  Majesty  Geoi^  IV,'  was  visiting 
North  Britain,  He  is  answerable  for 
several  inversions  of  hiatori(»l  trath :  he 
makes  Balfour  of  Builey  and  bis  class  con- 
temptible, and  throws  a  Wo  of  glory  round 
Claverhonse,  like  that  with  which  Byron  in- 
vests hU  Wertcrian  villains.  Bat  be  never 
directly  teaches  politics.  The  'Romans,'  on 
the  contrary,  do  tbts  in  almost  every  page. 
They  assume,  moreover,  an  amount  of  politi- 
cal knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  readers 
which  would  be  very  unwisely  assotned  by 
any  English  novel-writer,  llie  fact  is,  the 
average  Frenchman  does  know  bis  own  his- 
tory since  '89  far  better  than  most  English- 
men know  the  tortnons  politics  of  the  Geor- 
gian era — knows  it  better  because  he  take  a 
vastly  more  personal  interest  in  it  For  us, 
Mr,  IHsraeti  well  pointed  out,  history  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill  le  chiefly 
the  record  of  the  quarrels  of  a  few  'great 
houses ;'  to  the  Frenchman  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  time  when 
his  country  was  ^  the  labour  pangs  of  the 
■traoge,  wild  birth  which  was  to  folfow ;  and 
the  cTose  of  it  is  the  fitful  period  in  which 
the  Revolution,  surfeited  with  blood,  sank 
helplessly  under  the  yoke  of  military  despot- 
ism. No  need  to  urge  Frenchmen  to  do 
what  her  Majesty's  inspectors  have  so  often 
recommended  in  our  elementary  schools,  to 
begin  history  at  the  modem  end  and  work 
backwards.  Our  boys  and  our  men  prefer 
woad-stained  Britons  and  the  strife  of  Dane 
and  Saxon  to  the  Rockinghams  and  Wal- 
poles,  and  even  the  Pitts ;  but  in  France  it  is 
wholly  different.  Hence  au  amount  of 
political  knowledge  in  the  country,  for  which 
we  rarely  give  our  neighbours  credit  Your 
dfligence-driver  between  Caen  and  Falaise 
will  point  out  the  Chfltcau  Turgot,  and  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  ministeT  whose  name 
it  beats  in  a  way  which  would  have  aaton- 
isbed  any  of  the  old  mail-coachmen  along 
the  Western  road,  who  knew,  indeed,  Burke  s 
name  in  connection  with  High  Wycombe, 
but  who  knew  nothing  but  the  name.  This 
is  one  of  the  errors  of  '  oor  own  correspon. 
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dent : '  because  Fi'cnchmcn  have  not  that 
blatant  freedom  of  speech  to  which  he  is 
used  at  English  hustings,  he  writes  home 
Aat  they  ^ow  little  and  care  less  about 
politics — and  this  of  people  who  seldom 
hesitate,  on  occasion,  to  die  for  their  opin- 
ions. Their  peculiar  way  of  managing  things 
arisesfrom  their  habit  of  looking  to  authori- 
ty, of  moving  under  pressure  of  a  force 
majeure  ;  they  have  not,  and  can  form  but 
a  faint  idea  of,  that  English  liberty  which  is 
in  our  air,  which  M.  dc  Montalembcrt  used 
to  call  a  hain  de  vie  ;  but  they  hare  generally 
speaking,  hi^rically  at  any  rate,  more  politi- 
cal knowledge  than  we  have. 

This  accounts  for  much  in  the  '  Romans ' 
which,  to  the  English  reader,  is  wearying ; 
they  appeal  to  what  he  does  not  possess,  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties  from  '89 
downwards.     Every  one,  however,  must  ap- 

fireciate  the  way  in  which  the  rise  of  Napo- 
eon  is  shown  to  have  been  due  to  the  cor- 
ruption, the  gross  corruption,  as  well  as  im- 
becility of  the  Directory.  No  wonder 
Bonaparte  despised  mankind,  when  such 
poor  specimens — vain,  self-seeking,  blindly 
conceited — were  presented  to  him  as  the 
pick  of  repnblican  France,  Thus  politics, 
as  well  as  national  character  and  habits  (the 
habits,  be  it  remembered,  of  that  Alsace  which 
is  now  to  become  the  Ireland  of  Germany), 
are  abundantly  illustrated  in  these  novels. 
We  do  not  mean  to  analyse  any  of  them,  or  to 
give  samples  which  would  be  about  as  satis- 
factory as  a  sin^  stone  picked  out  of  a 
Greek  temple.  The  most  touching  of  them 
is  '  Madame  Therise,'  which,  showing  as  it 
does  how  heartily  the  Germans  on  the  fron- 
tier sympathized  with  the  ideaa  of  which 
Hochc  was  the  expounder,  bears  on  the 
question,  '  How  will  the  annexed,  districts 

fet  on  under  Junker  rule  1 '  Quiet  Dr. 
acob,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  already  so 
smitten  with  revolutionaiy  ideas,  that  when 
he  hears  them  commented  on  by  the  wound- 
ed vivnndUre  whose  life  ho  has  saved,  he  for- 
gets that  she  is  only  the  daughter  of  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  who  had  voluuteered  and 
had  fallen,  with  his  three  sons,  at  Valmy, 
and,  marrying  her,  joins  Hoche  as  army 
surgeon.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  found  on 
bom  sides  of  the  Ithine ;  and  to  force  Jun- 
kerism  upon  them  would  provoke  a  speedy 
break-up  of  the  German  empire.  German 
optimists  say  that  this  danger  is  imaginary : 
acknowledging  the  disagreeable  features  in 
the  Prussian  character,  they  say  that '  Ger- 
many will  open  Prussia  out     If  not,  trouble 

The  '  Blocns  '  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  whole  series.  The  old  Jew 
who,  despite  bis  timidity  and  bis  hatred  of 
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vox,  gradaally  becomes  an  effective  national 
gnwl,  is  admirably  dre^ ;  tbe  details  of 
the  siege,  the  misery,  the  eicitement,  are 
told  BO  differently  from  the  half  flippant, 
half  bombastic  manner  of  even  the  best  of 
'  our  own  correspondents.'  The  old  soldier 
who,  churl  as  he  ia  supposed  to  be,  meets  tbe 
Jew's  kindness  with  still  greater  HndneBB, 
and  who,  long  refusing  to  believe  in  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  shoota  himself  when 
the  truth  is  forced  upon  him,  is  a  finished 
picture  of  which  any  artist  might  bo  proud. 
And  the  town  thus  immortalised  is  Phala- 
boQ^,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  Gorman, 
But  we  hope  our  readera  will  go  to  the 
books  themselves:  tbeir  appearance  marks 
an  era  in  novol-wnting  ;  it  has  done  much 
more,  for  they  arc  all  novels  with  a  purpose, 
and  have  been  very  powerful  in  pulling 
down  the  Napoleonic  idol,  in  hastening  the 
decay  of  the  imperial  idea. 

The  idol  is  overthrown  ;  what  will  bo 
reared  in  its  place  ia  donbtfuL  Political 
wisdom  is  not  to  be  learned  in  six  months, 
no  matter  how  sternly  its  leasona  may  be  en- 
forced. The  France  which  accepted  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  gloried  in  the  absord  boaat, 
'When  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  at 
rest,'  which  suffered  itself  to  he  kept  in 
leading-strings  for  twenty  ^ears,  giving  full 
control  over  its  wealth,  its  resources,  its 
foreigD  and  domestic  policy,  to  an  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer  and  his  stock-jobbing  asso- 
ciates, is  not  likely  to  rise  at  once  to  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people.  '  Unstable  as 
water  haa  hitherto  been  the  curse  of  Franco's 
efforts  at  free  government.  The  mission 
she  haa  chosen  has  been  to  teach  ideas  to 
others,  not  to  work  them  practically  oat  for 
herself.  ^Vhen  we  read  m  old  files  of  the 
approving  Timit  of  the  revels  at  Com- 
piegne,  the  luxury,  the  extravagance,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  answer  made  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  when  he  asked,  '  Hare  I  not  got 
back  the  old  system  in  toto?'  'Yea,  bat 
you  forget  that  two  milUon  Frenchmen  died 
to  root  out  that  old  system ;  and  you  can't 
bring  them  to  life  again.' 

Why  is  France,  as  a  whole,  sick  of  'ideas?' 
Why,  although  they  could  danoe  round  the 
statue  of  Strasborg  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  making  peace  and  husbanding  their 
strength  for  by-and-by,  were  the  be^eged 
Parisians  incapable  of  any  serious  effort? 
Why  was  Trochu  paralysed  by  the  fear  of 
Elanqni !  Why  should  Bourbaki's  wretched 
army  have  behaved  so  differently  from  that 
of  Uoche,  which  was  equally  shoeless,  and 
almost  as  much  In  want  of  everything,  and 
which  its  enthusiastic  leader  kept  at  fighting 
point  by  allowing  no  tents  during  the  bit- 
terest winter  that   had   been    luown  for 
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years  t  Man  for  man,  Qennana  have  always 
I  superior  to  the  French;  to  succeed, 
these  last  must  move  in  maaaea  welded 
together  by  one  overmastering  ide&  Tbajr 
had  no  idea,  no  union,  last  year.  Will  tlui 
terrible  lesson  ^re  them  that  unity  of  senli- 
ment  which  Germany,  since  1608,  has  beee 
gradnally  feeling  after,  and  has  only  just  A- 
tained  I  '  Let  us  hope  that  sad  experienoe 
may,  at  any  rate,  teach  them  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  ven'  grandest  of  all  merdy 
human  ideals.  The  noble  thoughta  of  tbe 
'  Marseillaise ' — 

'Noua  entrertHis  dans  la  carri^re  quand  ntnu 
atnes  ne  seront  plus. 
Nous  J  trouveroDS  leur  poussidte  et  la  tiaa 
de  leur  vertua,' 

led  to  the  brutal  Carmagnole  and  tbe  nck- 
ening  excesses  of  the  Terror,  because,  thougk 
noble,  they  were  not  sanctified.  Tlie  sick- 
ness that  comes  from  aiming  at  too  much 
brought  on  a  reaction  which  nas  lasted  ever 
unce ;  and  the  fact  that  Romanism  is  the 
hereditary  religion  of  the  French  ma^ea  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  hearty  national  union. 
No  earnest  political  reformer  can  ever  look 
ou  the  priests  as  more  than  temporar}'  allies ; 
no  ultramontane  can  ever  bo  au  honest 
Republican, 

What  may  come  if  Rome  chtuiges  in  tbe 
direction  indicated  by  the  Abbe  (so  he 
styled  himself)  and  now  lately  by  Pere 
liyacinthe,  we  cannot  say  ;  anyhow,  such 
changes  must  be  slow.  At  present  the 
French  priesthood  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  bitter  opponents  of  all  free  coDstitutional 
development. 

The  next  few  months  ^vill  better  enable 
us  to  determine  whether  Paris  will  still  hdd 
its  own  against  France,  or  whether  H. 
Leclercq's  hope  wiQ  be  realized.*  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
feel  what  he  so  well  expresses — that  it  is 
Paris  which  made  Louis  Napoleon  posaible, 
even  as  it  was  Paris  which  enabled  uis  uncle 
to  be  what  he  was.  They  both,  indeed, 
used  'France'  against  Paris;  but  it  was 
Paris  which  gave  tbem  a  »latug  at  the  out- 
set Those  who  think  thus  will  fee!  that  in 
the  changed  character  of  the  capital  is  Hie 
best  safeguard  for  the  good  government  $s 
well  as  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  France; 
and  if  this  change  of  character  seems  hope- 
less, the  dangerous  experiment  must  be  tried 


•  Of  the  aad  civil  war  in  the  capital  w*  wooU 
only  say  that  it  is  partly  dne  to  tlie  want  of  * 
proper  Poor  Law,  partly  to  the  justly  bilter 
faeitnR  cansedby  the  hard  terms  of  peace — termi 
•0  different  tnm  tbooe  of  1810,  wlilch  secnred 
fifty  yearn*  paww,  and  eventoallf  made  Franca 
and  England  fri^da, 
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ol  moving  the  ZfegiBlatnre  ont  of  anch  an 
iiobe«)ti>y  atmo^here. 

We  have  thus  EtiiTmi  to  tiace  Uio  grovth 
and  decay  of  Imperi^ism — which  m  its  re- 
establiehment  was  the  practical  eiqpresHon  of 
the  Napoleonic  idea — and  to  contrast  it  in- 
directly nith  the  old  regimt,  and  with  the 
sad  ddusioa  which,  beginning  so  nobly  in 
1789,  too  aeon  ended  ia  perhaps  the 
bloodiest  tyranny  that  modem  Eoropo  has 
ever  seen.  We  decline  to  draw  any  horo- 
scope of  the  future;  such  prophesying  is 
alwavH  Dseless.  Let  us  hope  that  Ood,  who 
'  fal&la  Himself  in  many  ways,'  will  comfort 
the  faith  which  this  cruel  satire  on  modern 
progress  has  so  mdely  shaken,  by  showing 
plainly  that  good  has  come  out  of  all  the 
evil  We  cannot  hope  that  nations  will  yet 
rec<^ise  the  truth  that  war  is  organised 
crime;  but  we  may  hope  that  for  a  long 
time  imperialism,  based,  as  we  have  shown 
it  to  be,  on  lawlessness  and  on  the  glo- 
rification of  the  indtridoal,  will  be  im- 
poeuble. 

That  the  beaten  nation  always  deserves  to 
suffer  is  a  maxim  which  nothing  bnt  a  dis- 
torted view  of  Scripture  will  propound. 
Berlin  is  not  many  degrees  above  Paris  in 
morality ;  and  France,  despite  the  character 
^ven  of  her  Id  her  filtliy  novels,  is  certunly 
not  withont  home  life  and  deep  pure  home 
affections. 

All  that  we  can  say  ia  that  we,  believing 
in  God's  providence,  are  very  sure  that, 
however  strangely  things  may  seem  to  turn 
ont,  the  course  of  this  world  u  ordered  by 
Him. 


Art.  VI. — Religiout  Ttttt  and  National 
Univerrilitt.  By  F.  A.  Palbt,  M.A. 
Wilhams  and  Nowtte,  1871. 

(3.)  Report  from  the  Seltct  Committee  of 
the  Moute  of  Lords  on  Uvivtrriiy  TetU. 

OwiNQ  to  the  energy  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  pushed  through  its  earlier 
stages  the  identical  Univcrsides  Tests  Bill 
which  was  so  adroitly  shelved  last  year  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Marqnls  of  Saiisbnry,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that,  before  these 
pages  reacb  the  public,  every  hindrance 
which  kept  men  from  the  enjoyment  of 
prizes  which  they  had  fairly  won,  and  from 
po«t«  of  honour  and  nsefulneas  which  they 
were  well  qualified  to  fill,  simply  and  solely 
because  they  were  Nonconformists,  will  be 
B}rept  away  for  ever.  It  would  be 
gratifying  if  as  rea8(»i&ble  a  hope  could  he 
entert^ned  that  the  far  more  stringent  and 


objectionable  religious  test  which  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  half  the  fel- 
lowahips  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  only 
to  Nonconformists,  bnt  to  all  sn^  as  cannot 
say  they  believe  in  their  hearts  that  they 
are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
called,  according  to  the  Will  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  Ilia  ministry,  as  defined  by 
the  Church  of  England,  would  be  as  speedily 
removed  from  the  threshold  of  offices  which 
in  no  way  require,  and,  practically,  are  sel' 
dom  associated  with  the  exercise  of  thb 
professedly  divinely  imposed  ministry.  The 
progress  of  events  may  discredit  our  hopes 
or  our  fears,  hut  this  need  not  prevent  a  re- 
view of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
those  tests  at  the  universities  which  me  ob- 
noxioua  to  Nonecuformists  alone,  as  though 
it  were  a  tJung  of  the  past;  nor  a  prospec- 
tive glance  at  the  clerical  test  which  is  ob- 
noxious to  all  conscientious  laymen  who 
object  to  give  in  their  adheuon  to  a  complex 
creed,  and  hesitate  to  assume  functions 
which  are  imposed  by  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  but  defined  by  the  Uajcsty  of 
Britun.  This  b  the  point  upon  which  wo 
must  next  concentrate  our  forces. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  source  of  wonder  that  rehgioiu 
disabilities  should  have  been  retained  at  the 
univoreitica  so  long  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  almost  all  civil  and  municipal 
offices  tlironghout  tbe  realm.  This  WMider 
will  certainly  not  be  lessened  by  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  offices  they  are  sup- 
posed to  guard,  or  the  value  of  the  emoluments 
which  attach  to  these  offices.  That  uiy  man 
otherwise  qualified  to  explain  the  laws  which 
govern  the  pbysica]  forces  of  light  and  heat, 
or  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy, 
should  be  cnt  off  from  a  profcssor^ip  in 
these  sciences,  because  he  wilt  not  conform 
to  a  liturgy  containing  the  Athanaaian 
Creed,  can  never  appear  less  absurd  by  the 
hq)se  of  time.  A  fellowship  at  one  of  our 
colleges,  is,  as  Hr.  Foley  correctly  defines  it, 
wholly  and  absolutely  a  sinecure.  No  duties 
whatever  are  required  as  a  condition  of  its 
tenure.  FeUowuiips  are  held  by  gentlemen 
who  are  absent  from,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  resident  at  their  colleges,  and  if  the 
re^dents  in  any  way  promote  the  diBcq>line 
or  education  of  the  stndents  in  those  col- 
lies, they  have  extra  payment  for  enoh 
services  altogether  apart  from  their  incomes 
as  fellows.  The  word  '  sinecure,'  however, 
as  applied  to  a  fellowship,  loses  mndi,  if 
not  ^1  the  odium  usually  jittaohed  to  that 
term  from  the  fact  that  fellows  are  elected 
absolutely  according  to  their  merit  as 
scholars,  as  that  merit  is  proved  by  snccess 
in  the  nnivernty  and  college  examioation*. 
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It  seems  strange  that  one-half  of  the  nation 
should  liave  been  so  long  content  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  prizes  of 
pure  Bcholarsnip,  when  the  possession  of 
these,  nulibe  the  enjoyment  of  livings  and 
benefice?,  involved  no  duties  either  lay  or 
cleric.  That  creed  or  conformity  should  be 
roqnired  of  those  whose  sole  duty  was  to 
enjoy  an  income  of  £800  per  annum  is 
ridicalouii,  unless  we  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  disabilities  were  meant  to  be  punitive  in 
their  character.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  yet  more  lacrstive  headships  of  col- 
leges. Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  enclu- 
sion  from  these  rewards  of  learning  by  a 
religious  test  was  submitted  to  because  the 
rewards  were  insignificant  in  amount,  either 
singly  or  in  the  ^gregate.  Mr.  Paley 
estimates  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the 
two  universities  and  their  colleges  at  half  a 
million  of  money,  £50,000  of  which  goes  to 
the  heads  of  forty  colleges  and  halls,  while 
730  fellows  enjoy  averaM  incomes  of  not 
leas  than  £300  a  year.  Thirty  years'  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  has  given  Mr.  Paley 
the  right  to  speak  with  some  authority  in 
these  matters,  but  we  thinlc  he  has  under- 
stated the  amount  of  these  emoluments. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  no  distant 
day,  ft  commission  of  enquiry  should  reveal, 
that  the  gross  revenue  of  these  institutions, 
calculated  on  the  real  value  of  their  rapidly 
increasing  property,  is  double  the  sum 
named.  The  apathy  of  other  sects  in  not 
urging  more  determinedly  their  clwms  to 
have  the  prizes  of  the  university  course  open 
to  them,  when  the  course  itself  is  open  to  all 
comers,  is  not  to  bo  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  afford  to  despise  those 
prizes.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  injustice  done  them  has  never  till 
lately  assumed  a  practical  and  tangible  form. 
The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theore- 
tical grievances  is  proverbial,  and  a  con- 
junction of  circumstances  has  tended  to 
mask  the  character  of  the  injustice. 

TTte  circumstances  referred  to  will  in  a  few 
short  years  become  hard  to  understand  un- 
less we  seize  the  present  moment  to  reeord 
them.  On  the  one  hand  Nonconformists 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  repeated 
blows  dealt  upon  them  by  the  legislature — 
blows  of  which  the  Act  of  tJnifbrraity  may 
be  taken  as  a  striking  example.  Content  U> 
be  tolerated  and  glad  to  be  hidden,  finding 
neither  social  comfort  nor  encouragement  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  liberal  professions,  they 
sought  in  commerce  a  fair  field  and  no 
favoar,  and  entered  on  this  avocation  with 
an  energy  which  has  not  a  little  tended  to 
establish  oar  national  importance.  At  the 
present  time  we  clium  free  entrance  to  the 


offices  and  emoluments  of  our  nnivetBitiei, 
because  they  arc  TiatioTial  institutions,  but  to 
a  dissenter  a  few  years  ago  the  very  teim 
national  conveyed  the  idea  of  exclusion,  as 
it  still  does  in  such  phrases  as  '  National 
Chnrch  '  and  '  National  SchooL'  Noncon- 
formists had  almost  learned  to  regard  them- 
selves as  aliens,  for  so  the  legislature  bad 
taught  them  to  conuder  themselves.  The 
idea  of  demanding  equal  privileges  with  all 
other  subjects  of  the  Crown,  had  scarcely 
entered  their  thoughts.  Hence  the  univer- 
sities were  regarded  by  them,  as  were  also 
the  army,  navy,  and  the  bar,  as  inhospitable 
places  where  they  would  be  slight^  and 
ignored. 

On  the  other  hand  the  universities  them 
selves  had,  at  Oie  commencement  of  the  [re- 
sent century,  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
and  become  corrupt,  servile,  and  dead  to  all 
the  higher  aims  which  should  distinguish 
iniititutions  for  learning  and  edncatioo.  Al 
that  period  a  very  narrow  stream  of  conv«i- 
tional  scholarship  ran  through  a  very  wide 
meadow  of  mediocrity,  which  it  never  over- 
flowed or  irrigated.  The  modicum  of  know- 
ledge required  of  the  ol  ■noXX.oi  was  cod- 
t«mptible,and  every  arrangement  seemed  htb« 
based  on  the  principle  of  letting  through  as 
easily  as  possible  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay,  and  rendering  the  course  of  study  of- 
the  studious  as  useless  as  the  nature  of  study- 
would  permit  At  the  time  when  Gunning 
was  the  repository  of  university  gossip,  it  is 
evjdent  that  both  nuiversity  and  colleges 
were  dishonest  in  their  distnbution  of  botb- 
honoors  and  emoluments ;  they  were  wilUng 
to  set  the  university  stamp  of  education 
upon  men  whoso  only  claim  to  be  considered 
educated  consisted  in  their  being  able  to 
bear  the  lavish  expenditure  of  college  life. 
From  this  depth  of  degradation  the  univer- 
sities have  been  slowly  extricating  theraselTea, 
while  during  the  same  period  Nonconformity 
has  been  relieving  itself  from  civil  diaabiU- 
ties,  and  increasing  in  wealth  and  influenc& 
The  two  circles,  which  were  once  far  aparit 
havebysyachronousenlargementatlengUicut 
one  another.  Despite  every  discouragement, 
Dissenters  began  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
ancient  universities,  especially  to  that  of 
Cambridge.  Of  those  sent  up  a  large  pro- 
portion were  men  of  great  ability.  Ucagrs. 
Stirling,  Aldis,  Wilkins,  and  Uartog — and 
during  the  present  year  Dr.  Hopkinsou — and 
manyotherd,obtainedthehighestplacesiDthe 
competitive  examination.  ITiese  men  were 
no  doubt  consciously  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  in  general,  and  of  their 
co-religionists  in  particular.  The  stimolos 
afforded  to  their  competitors  by  the  priiea 
incident  to  a  high  place  in  the  tripos  lists 
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was,  in  their  case,  sabsUtuted  by  a  desire  to 
break  down  a  a^tem  of  injusUce  irhich  op- 
preaeed  their  several  sects,  and  the  nobler 
impulse  produced  the  noblest  results.  From 
the  time  of  the  triumph  of  snch  men  the 
qnestion  assumed  a  new  chnrActer.  The  in- 
justice bad  ceased  to  be  theoretical,  and  ap- 
pealed for  redress  to  every  right-minded  man 
ID  language  which  could  neither  be  misun- 
deiEtood  nor  disregarded.  The  tacit  elo- 
quence of  unrewarded  merit  addressed  itself 
most  powerfully  to  the  most  inflnential 
quarters.  However  averse  to  self-refonn  the 
governing  bodies  at  the  universities  mi^ht 
be,  since  they  were  composed  of  men  who 
had  climbed  to  their  present  dignity  by  the 
ardooas  path  of  study,  tbeae  could  not  be 
altogether  without  sympathy  for  men  of  like 
abibty.  Hence  the  party  for  the  abohtion 
of  tests  within  the  unlvereities  has  wonder- 
fally  augmented  of  late  years,  and,  aa  is  na- 
tural, numbers  as  its  own  the  men  of  the 
great«Ht  talent  These  tests  which  had  been 
regarded  aa  the  heavy  armour  of  defence 
began  so  to  gall  that  they  are  now  looked 
npon  as  more  cumbersome  than  useful. 
Whatever  might  be  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  testA,  the  incidental  evil  that 
men  of  such  industry  aud  acquirement 
should  fail  of  their  appropriate  rewards 
could  not  but  be  deplored  by  all  generous 
minds.  Henceforth  candid  enquirers  began 
to  ask  what  were  the  uses  of  tests  which 
vere  to  counterbalance  these  palpably  bad 
resalts  f  and  men  not  celebrated  for  candour 
saw  the  necessity  of  finding  some  ailments 
in  their  favour. 

Attention  having  been  imperatively  called 
to  the  question  of  tests,  thetr  abolition  be- 
came certain.  Besides  the  direct  injustice 
done,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  tests  inflict- 
ed indirect  injury  upon  the  whole  body  of 
MoncoDformiste,  npou  the  universities  them- 
selves, and  on  the  nation  at  large.  Religion, 
discredited  by  her  uncharitaole  janizaries, 
longed  to  repudiate  them,  and  both  religion 
and  morality  discarded  safeguards  which 
could  eiclode  the  man  who  was  so  loyal  to 
the  God  of  truth  that  be  would  not  violate 
Hk  truth  in  the  slightest  particular,  but 
could  include  any  infidel,  provided  be  were 
not  only  infidel  to  hia  God,  but  also  to  his 
own  coDseiencc 

Nonconformists  became  ahve  to  the  neces- 
sity of  claiming  a  perfect  political  and  social 
equality  with  dl  other  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects :  they  perceived  that  tbeir  practical  ex- 
dorion  from  the  old  universities  gave  some 
colour  to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and 
Dsrrow-mindedness  which  their  enemies  had 
sednlonsly  eudeavoaied  to  fix  upon  them. 

Uoiversity  reformers,  bent  on  opening  the 
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univei'sitieB  to  ail  classes  for  the  furtherance 
of  every  branch  of  study,  saw  the  necessity 
of  removing  every  invidioua  distinction,  and 
welcoming  on  equal  terms  that  half  of  the 
nation  which  had  hitherto  regarded  these 
institutions  aa  places  where  their  sons  would 
not  have  fmr  play.  The  rapid  growth  and 
wide  influence  of  the  London  UniverMty, 
where  no  such  disabilities  existed,  no  doubt 
quickened  the  perception  of  these  reformers, 
each  of  whom  beheld  his  Alma  MaUr  be- 
ginning to  weep  like  Niobe  for  the  loss  of 
her  chudren. 

To  oppose  this  rising  current  of  opinion 
that  set  against  the  tests,  theb  defenders 
had  only  such  arguments  as  could  be  ranged 
under  two  categories ;  the  one  retrospective, 
and  the  other  prospective.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  by  aboliabmg  the  tests  the  wills  of 
the  founders  aud  donors  would  he  violated, 
and  the  violence  done  to  them  would  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  rights  of  property, 
and  dry  up  the  streams  of  benevolence.  It 
was  further  ai^ued  that  these  tests  were  the 
only  safeguards  which  could  defeud  the 
minds  of  our  youth  from  tlie  inroads  of  in- 
fidelity, and  from  the  hydra-headed  monster 
of  unbelief  which  was  quickening  into  such 
active  life.  These  wero  the  two  sheet  an- 
chors cast  Out  astern  and  astern  to  keep  the 
tests  from  drifting  to  destruction.  The  co- 
gent logic  of  facts  soon  showed  that,  how- 
ever good  the  anchors  might  be,  their  cables 
could  not  bold.  The  application  of  these 
ai^;oments  was  singularly  unfortunate.  For 
the  benefit  of  snch  uncompromising  advocates 
of  the  tests  as  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Ferowne,  who, 
if  sincere,  must  now  be  pacing  the  deck  of 
his  forlorn  craft  in  fear  oi  instant  and  immi- 
nent shipwreck,  we  may  show  the  insecurity 
of  the  stays  to  which  he  trusted. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  offices  and  emolu- 
ments guarded  by  the  tests  were  made,  not 
for  churchmen  by  chnrchmen,  but  for  Catho- 
lics by  Catholics.  In  the  case  of  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  have  a  singular  instance  of  cruel  disr^ard 
of  tbe  wills  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Paley  is 
one  of  the  beat  instructors  in  clashes,  and 
perhaps  the  most  voluminous  classical  author 
in  the  Tlniversitv  of  Cambridge.  He  is  in 
every  way  qualined  for  any  post  of  classical 
instruction,  ^ut  because  he  ia  an  adherent  of 
that  church  to  which  the  founders  of  nine- 
tonths  of  the  colleges  belonged,  he  could  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  emoluments  which 
wore  specially  intended,  where  there  was 
any  limit  to  their  appHcation  at  all,  for  his 
co-religionists.  On  the  narrowest  conserva- 
tive grounds  Mr.  Paley  might  urge  his  right 
to  enjoy  promotion  in  the  univeisitf  he 
adorns.     If  he  were  told  by  an  advocate  lor 
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testa,  that  the  offices  and  cmolnments  were 
secured  to  the  &dherents  of  tbe  religion  of 
the  itate,  and  that  they  were  since  reserved 
for  the  profeaaoTS  of  a  different  faith,  becaose 
tSe  state  bad  adopted  that  new  faith,  he 
woald  doubtiess  reply ; — that  hia  church  had 
never  stooped  so  low  as  to  admit  that  articles 
of  faith  could  b«  matters  of  state  lefpslatiou, 
and  tiiat  the  Catholic  fouoders  of  the  coll^^ 
wonid  have  stood  aghast  at  the  astonndrng 
anomaly  of  a  state-made  charch.  Snre^ 
none  bnt  an  outlaw  to  the  realms  of  logic 
and  ethics  could  after  that  maitituii  that  lie 
OB^t  to  be  excluded.  Mr.  Paley  bas 
chosen  to  advocate  the  ^o£tion  of  tests  on 
broader  grounds.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  tbe  most  liberal  type,  but  as  a  Catholic 
citizen,  whether  libenu  or  nltraTnoDtane,  his 
defence  of  hia  right  to  participate  in  ttie 
bononrs  of  the  nniversity  is  impregnable. 
We  can  readily  imagine  the  just  indignation 
widi  which  the  claim  to  these  iiniverBities,  as 
Church  of  England  institntions  still  carrying 
ont  the  wills  and  wishes  of  the  originu 
Catholic  founders,  made  by  those  who  are 
perpetually  taunting  CathoUoe  with  a  want 
of  veracity,  would  De  finng  aside  as  a  so- 
phism unworthy  of  men  who  ought  to 
identify  religion  with  the  strictest  nouesty 
and  truth. 

But,  even  if  this  sopbism  vrere  more  wor- 
thy of  the  adoption  of  hononrable  men,  it  has 
become  quite  obsolete  and  inapplicable  at 
the  present  time.  The  abolitioutsts  might 
concede,  for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is 
right  that  donors,  living  in  a  remote  age, 
should  be  assisted  by  the  present  administra- 
tion of  law  to  attach  conditions  to  the  tenure 
of  property  which  have  a  tendency  to  modi- 
fy, restrain,  and  stereotype  the  political  and 
religions  opinions  of  a  nation  centuries  after 
they  had  ceased  to  mingle  with  the  afiairs  of 
men.  They  might  even  admit  tjiat  no  con- 
siderations of  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
the  present  holders  of  the  property,  nor  the 
promotion  of  that  education  which  ia  the 
main  object  for  which  the  colleges  and  uni- 
TeirilieB  were  fonnded,  nor  the  requireraenta 
of  the  nation,  onght  to  be  permitted  to  modi- 
fy the  administration  of  the  property  by  the 
present  governing  bodies.  They  might  far- 
ther forget  that  the  nniveraitiea  were  consti- 
tuted by  royal  charter,  and  upheld  by  con- 
tinual renemls  of  their  chanera.  If  coU^^ 
were  looked  upon  aa  corporations  irrespon- 
dbly  holding  property  moro  absolutely  than 
corporate  bixliea  nave  ever  been  permitted  to 
do  in  any  enhgbtened  atate,  yet  these  admie- 
stotts  wo^d  in  no  way  affect  or  enfeeble  tiie 
action  of  those  who  an  now  nrgina'  OB  tlie 
abolition  of  al)  reKgiona  tests.  They,  at 
least,  are  not  rospon^Ie  for  introducing  any 
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novel  principle  of  action  dangerous  to  tiie 
Btabihty  of  property.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  past  legislation, — including  that  act  oF 
nniformity  which  by  limiting  the  election  to 
headshipa,  fotlowships,  chaplaincies,  and  the 
office  of  tntor  to  a  certiun  class  of  peiwn^ 
recognises  an  imperial  authority  to  remorn 
these  limits — we  nave  the  recent  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Acts.  The  latter  Aet 
speciallr  and  distanctlv  empowers  tbe  goT- 
emmg  body  of  any  college  to  repeal  from  its 
deeds  of  constitntion,  &c.,  disqualiflcatious 
to  office,  and  to  abolish  oaths  and  declara- 
tions. The  Oxford  Act  has  a  section  of  the 
same  tenor,  bnt  owing  to  its  baring  been 
passed  two  years  earlier,  it  is  less  distinct  aod 
explicit,  lliia  interference  of  the  le^slatnre 
has  already  been  accepted  by  maAj  of  the 
colleges.  Proceeding  under  the  provirions 
of  that  Act,  many  of  the  governing  bodies 
have  removed  the  necestity  for  eelibacy  from 
the  holding  of  fellowships,  and  made  olhei 
important  modifications  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  office,  and  the  receipt  of  emolu- 
ments. It  baa  therefore  been  recognised  on 
all  bands  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenten,  bj 
the  authors  of  tbe  act  of  nnifonnity,'  and  the 
supporters  of  the  TJniTcrsitrjr  Acts,  by  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  by  the  colleges,  that  the 
special  provisions  of  the  donors  may  be  set 
aside  in  order  to  promote  the  main  object  of 
their  benefactions.  It  is  strange  that  meo 
conversant  with  these  facta  should  be  content 
to  occupy  ground  which,  while  it  is  complete- 
ly commanded  by  their  opponents,  is  to  them 
a  labyrinth  of  abenrditiee. 

In  some  cases  tbe  Tests  Bill  will  abodutc- 
ly  restore  to  the  colleges  their  ancient  rights 
and  liberty  which  the  legislature  had  pre- 
viously nttnlessly  curtailed.  In  the  statutes  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  it  is  expressly  and 
advisedlv  provided  that  no  religions  disabili- 
ties shul  bar  their  offices.  At  tbe  last 
annnal  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  twenty-five  votes  against 'ten  :  'Hi^  the 
master  and  seniors  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  repeal  the  religious  re- 
strictions in  the  election  and  conditions  of 
tenure  of  fellows  at  present  contained  in  the 
statutes."  This  vote  is  rendered  nugatory, 
so  far  as  nonconformista  are  concerned,  be- 
cause of  an  unrepealed  clanse  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Thns,  at  Trinity,  we  have  a 
governing  body  mtent  on  renderii^  its 
means  of  education  efficient,  and  admimBter- 
ing  rewards  atrictly  in  accordance  with  merit, 
bnt  debarred  from  doing  so,  not  by  the  wills 
of  tbe  founders,  but  by  a  subsequent  innova- 
tion which  restricts  tiie  rigbta  of  tbe  present 
holdetv  of  tlie  coUf^  property.  Such  a 
state  of  tliit^  appeab  to  every  true  colue^ 
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trstive  as  well  as  to  every  wise  liberal 
ioMiDct  for  speed}'  aad  complete  l«^ala- 
tion. 

The  8t«n)  cable  of  the  maintainer*  of 
tests  having  parted,  is  the  fibre  of  the  other 
more  reliable  I  The  conSdence  in  the  effi- 
cienev  of  testa,  vbioh  was  oDoe  akuost  oni- 
vereal,  is  beins  every  day  ehsken  by  fresh 
Terehtaoos  of  their  fntili^.  At  the  Uiiiver- 
aidea  Ae  tests  have  bees  themselveB  teeted 
and  found  to  be  base  metal,  stamped  indeed 
with  the  die  of  authority,  but  current  oaly  in 
those  marts  vhere  credulity  bolda  oommerce 
vilh  eniolty.  Bishop  Cc^enso  was  long  a 
resident  and,  so  fiir  as  his  powers  of  impart- 
i^  mathematical  instruction  are  concerned, 
SB  ornament  to  the  Univemity  <A  Cambridge, 
yet  Bishop  Colenso  denies  tbn  inepinitjon  of 
writi^s  which  the  Chnrch  of  Bngland  holds 
to  be  canonical.  If  it  be  rawntiuned  that  his 
betefodoxy  was  snbseqnwit  to  his  residence, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  he  has  ceased  to  reside 
at  Cambridge  because  be  has  accepted  pro- 
fennent  to  an  office  which  involves  ssbmis- 
Bi<Hi  to  a  mnltiplioity  of  teste,  each  mvKi 
stringent  than  that  which  attaches  to  a  fel- 
lowship. Profesaora  Baden  Powell  and 
Jowitt,  two  of  tbe  ablest  writers  in  the  vol- 
mne  which  was  once  popolarly  called  'The 
Challenge  of  the  Seven  Chanipions  of  un- 
C%riatendoin,'  oconpied  distiBguished  phtoea 
ia  the  University  of  Orford.  Probably  if 
■  we  were  to  search  for  the  hMne  of  the  most 
daagmons  kind  of  skepticisin  we  should  find 
it  not  far  removed  from  the  Combination 
rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  'the 
doDs'  disenes  high  matters  at  their  ease 
'  seroflB  tbe  walnnta  and  the  wine.'  This  is 
oertunly  die  case  if  we  may  take  tiie  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Pal^,  who  tbas  writes : — 

'In  plain  words,  every  one  knows  that  a  pw- 
soo  nay  be  an  avowed  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  yet  be  a  downright  rationalist. 
ThouHanda  are  undoubtedly  such.  To  talk 
therefore  of  "admittiDg  free-thinking"  by  re- 
moving tests,  cut  only  raise  a  smile  in  those 
■*Aio  know  intimatdy  (he  workhif  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  said, 
tti.t  ff  Uie  religious  noocoofomiists  who  are 
eidnded  from  feUowshipe  could  hear  the  con- 
versation 0^  many  who  now  hold  them,  they 
would  be  as  much  shocked  as  surprised  at  the 
fmita  which  the  test-system  is  producing.' 

It  ia  easy  to  conceive  of  a  case  in  which 
(beae  K^wnents  for  the  retention  of  tests 
might  be  urged  with  ^^luA  force.  It  is 
scvcdf  poei^^  to  imagina  a  case  in  which 
they  «omd  be  rendered  more  feeble  and  f  n- 
tile  by  tbe  coasoent  of  circmnataoce. 

n*  jM-ogresB  fA  erants  and  tfae  l^ic  of 
facts  «onld  eoarcelT  reHdsr  tba  Univflnity 
teita  more  afaasrd,  did  not  these  make  them 
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day  by  day  more  pemicions  to  the  charity 
and  eoDcofd  of  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, more  galUng  and  iujntioQs  to  the  Uni- 
versities, now  striving  nobly  and  efficiently 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and 

re  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  highest 
amirations  of  the  British  nation. 

In  tracing  the  causes  why  these  University 
Tests  have  existed  so  long,  it  baa  been  impos- 
sible to  avoid  incidentally  producing  the  rea- 

ns  why  they  should  endure  no  longer. 

The  test  imposed  at  Cambridge,  by  re- 
quiring the  graduate  when  he  proceeds  to 
hie  B.A.  degree  to  declare  himself  a  bottA  fide 
member  of  the  Ohitrch  of  England,  not  only 
excludes  the  nonconformist  &om  a  voice  in 
the  senate,  which  body  is  the  popular  and 
ultimate  rq!;alator  of  tbe  studies  of  the  nni- 
versity,  but  it  also  denies  to  him  a  vote  for 
the  members  representing  the  universi^  in 
I^liament  This  is  the  only  constituency 
in  which  a  religious  belief  is  made  to  curtail 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Ileadships  and  fellowships  in  colleges,  as 
distinguished  frcna  the  offices  of  tutor,  lec- 
turer, and  dean,  are  sinecures  involving  no 
onerous  duties,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  imparting  of  instmction  of  any  kind, 
whether  religious  or  secular.  They  are  posts 
of  honourand  not  of  trust.  Their  occnpants, 
no  doubt,  influcDcc  and  control  the  course  of 
study  at  their  colleges,  but  they  need  not  be 
and  are  not  by  their  offices  personally  eon- 
cenied  in  education.  These  poets,  therefore, 
not  only  invcdve  no  cl^cal  duty,  thw  do  not 
demand  the  exercise  of  those  debateable 
fanctioos  which  lie  between  the  lay  and 
dericiU  offices,  such  as  the  education  of 

f'onth  is  supposed  to  imply.  To  use  an  il- 
ustration  now  rendered  familiar  to  most  by 
the  practical  working  of  the  Education  Act ; 
the  master  and  fellows  of  a  eoUege  occupy 
the  position  of  a  school  board,  while  the  tu- 
tors and  lecturers  alone  instruct.  Lecturers 
in  the  several  departments  of  stndy  are,  it  is 
true,  generally  chosen  from  tbe  body  of  fel- 
lows, but  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  Hence, 
there  is  no  analtwy  between  tbe  test  imposed 
on  tbe  clergy,  and  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
heads  and  fellows  of  the  ooUeges.  The  for- 
mer is  a  pledge  to  perform  dennits  functions 
for  which  tbe  functionaries  receive  a  definite 
stipntd,  the  latter  is  a  teat  applied  to  those 
whorequire  service  to beperfiMTOed.  The  test 
as  applied  to  tbeee  offices  baa  become  an  unpa- 
ralleled anonaly.  It  is  tfra  last  remnant  of 
the  revengeful  policy  exercised  by  the  An- 
glican npon  the  Puritan  party,  after  these 
were  dnven  from  l^ir  short-lived  supre- 
macy. 

Hms  viewed,  Ae  tests  at  the  oniverKlies 
are  like  the  Needle  rocks,  which  once  were 
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continuous  with  the  neighbouring  cliS^  but: 
now  become  straoge  and  faataBtlc  Ihroneh 
the  iaolatiun  imposed  upon  them  by  toe 
waves  of  the  crer  advancing  ocean.  As  po- 
litical cbaoge  is  aa  rapid  and  certain  as,  geo- 
logic change  U  elow  and  sure,  their  bold  po- 
sition is  an  evidence  not  of  their  immunity 
from,  but  of  their  ainenableneag  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forces  which  play  upon  their 

The  offices  of  tutor,  dean,  lecturer,  Ac, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  directly  connected  with 
the  moral  supervision  and  education  of  the 
undergraduates  in  all  brauchea  of  study,  in- 
cluding theology,  stand  in  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent poflition  with  regard  to  tests.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  universities,  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  office  is 
notobvious.  Thegeneral  imprc^on obtuns 
that  these  nation^  institutions  are  training 
schools  for  tlie  elei^y  of  the  Establishment, 
in  which  tr^ning  all  resident  officials  are 
concerned;  but  tue  members  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  themselves  are  quite  aware  of  the 
diSerence  pointed  out  Unless  this  distinc- 
tion could  DC  made  there  would  be  no  Iocum 
ttandi  for  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  beat  mode  of  giving  effect  to 
the  foUoniog  resolution  of  the  house — 

'That  in  any  measnro  for  enabling  persons 
not  members  trf  the  Church  of  England  to  hold 
offices  to  whid)  tiiey  are  not  now  eligible  in 
the  aniversities  of  Oxford,  Cambrid^  and 
Durham,  and  the  colleges  and  balls  in  those 
universities,  it  is  essential  to  provide  by  law 
proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  worship,  and  for  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  education  to  be  given 
thernRn' 

All  tho  geDtloroen  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore that  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bev,  E.  H.  Perowne,  who  has  tne  repu- 
taUon  of  bung  the  most  imcomprouiisuig 
and  in  discriminating  advocate  of  testa,  re- 
cognise this  distJnctioD ;  aud  all  suggest  that 
while  fellowships,  or  some  of  them,  be 
thrown  open  to  all,  a  modified  teet  be  ap- 
plied to  the  functional  posts. 

The  pernicious  principle  that  Govamment 
has  a  right  to  interfere  between  parouta  and 
their  children  in  the  reflation  of  the  reli- 
gious iastmctioD  of  youth,  has,  no  doubt, 
been  often  acted  upon.  Thus  that  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  u  now  the  main  prop  of 
nniveiuty  testa,  reqaiies  subscription  not 
only  from  persons  in  holy  orders  and  uni- 
veruty  officials,  but  also  from  achooUnastera 
in  pnvate  as  well  as  in  public  schools,  and 
even  from  tutors  in  private  families. 

The  recent  legislation  for  the  primary 
education    of    the    country   has,   however, 
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thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  rektitma  of 
education  to  religion,  and  of  the  State  to 
both.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
Parliament  which  passed  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  should  rotuu  a  sec- 
tarian test  as  a  saf^uard  to  offices  because 
they  are  posts  of  education.  The  Education 
Act  was  avowedly  tentative  and  incomplete. 
It  was  a  compromise,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  old  ideas  obtuued  more  reccwni- 
tion  than  they  bad  anticipated.  The  dIU 
will  certwnly  be  modified  before  many  years 
are  gone,  and  if  so  the  modification  ia  sure 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  eliniinating  the  sec- 
tarian element  from  education.  Yet  there 
was  great  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
parties  to  the  discussiou  in  certmu  principles 
embodied  in  the  Act.  These  principles 
were:  1.  That  the  State  might  neither  pro- 
vide nor  require  definite  religious  instfuc- 
tion.  2.  That  where,  owing  to  existing 
methods  of  denominational  education,  it  was 
necessary  for  tlie  State  to  make  the  varioos 
sects  its  allies  to  efiect  the  common  object 
of  socular  education,  it  should  deal  to  all  de- 
nomiuationa  even-handed  justice.  3.  That 
wherever  the  State  interfered  or  was  con- 
cerned with  education,  no  child  who  was  the 
recipient  of  the  benefactions  applied  to  in- 
Btjruction  should  be  placed  at  any  disadvan- 
tage on  account  of  the  religious  belief  of  tho 
parenta  of  that  child. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  should  endeavour 
so  U>  mutilate  the  University  Tests  bill  as  to 
substitute  a  test,  however  modified  or  limited 
in  its  action,  in  place  of  that  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  It  would  ask  the  l^iala- 
ture  to  violate  ever;  one  of  the  aforesud 
principles,  and  thus  to  stultify  itaell  Such 
an  attempt  is  certain  to  be  succeasfully  re- 
sisted. We  had  better  not  legislate  at  all 
than  re-endorse  a  time  <ft>-honoured  practice. 

Tlie  Elementary  Education  Act,  white  it 
thus  indicated  the  nature  of  the  reform  re- 
quired, also  fumiabed  the  most  uigent  reason 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  that  reform 
at  the  universities.  If  primary  education 
ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  State,  secondary 
education  is  not  leas  Its  duty.  By  secondary 
education  wo  mean  a  higher  education  tiian 
that  nidimentary  training  which  is  thonght 
essential  to  all  children;  that  is,  a  U^er 
class  education,  not  education  for  a  higher 
clasB.  That  the  child  of  a  poor  man  who 
haa  ahown  himself  capable  of  wider  and 
higher  culture  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  has  responded  to  the  lower,  should  not 
be  able  to  proceed  to  a  liigher  class  school, 
because  of  the  jpoverty  of  hu  parents,  would 
be  even  more  deplorable  than  that  dnU  ones 
should  lack  education  altogether.  Tbu  uni- 
veiuties  f  onn  the  natural  apex  of  the  pyn- 
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mid  of  DstJonal  edacati<»i.  Hie  di^od  can 
never  rislitlj'  economiae  and  nulise  ha  iatd- 
]eGt  nntd  erery  one  of  Ha  children,  capable 
of  BDch  eolture,  cm  paw  freelT  np  thnm^ 
all  the  Eisdee  of  «ducatioii  to  ue  very  mm- 
mib  u  tiiiB  is  to  be  the  caae  tlie  capital 
mnst  be  reodeied  coomooa  with  tbe  colomn 
it  should  nurpotrat  By  reaeon  of  tests  the 
national  Qniversities  are  reodeied  so  incon- 
gmoas  vith  the  rtrt  of  the  stractme  that  is 
IB  coDTBe  of  erection,  that  no  cement  could 
make  them  cohere.  If  by  common  consent 
we  malt  eliminate  sootarian  religion  from 
elementaiy  education  in  tiie  interests  of  die 
child  whose  father  is  so  stolidly  indifferent 
to  the  Higher  needs  of  that  child  that  be 

*  mnst  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  school ; 
how  absurd  it  is  to  proTide  that  when  he 
baa  grown  into  manhood  and  shown  a  capa- 
city for  the  reception  of  the  highest  cultnre, 
he  ehonld  be  handed  over  for  instmctiou  to 
a  body  rendered  ezclnsiTely  sectarian  by  tbe 
retention  of  uttiqoated  religions  tests.  The 
inangnration  of  a  national  scheme  of  educa- 
tion 18  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

•  It  is  a  eriiii  in  the  history  of  the  nnirersi- 
tiea.      On  the  present  settlement  of  this 

Saestion  in  some  measure  depends  whether 
le  ancient  unirersities  shall  stand  in  the 
position  of  the  Doric  capitals  which  crown 
the  columns  and  support  the  archiOare  of 
the  classic  temple,  or  He  like  those  same 
ca|HtalB  after  the  earthquake  has  dashed 
tbem  to  the  ground — ^the  broken  and  isola- 
ted fragments  of  a  former  grandeur. 

From  a  renew  of  tbe  past  stn^le,  in 
wMch  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  march  of  events,  the  advance  of  ideas, 
and  the  chj^nge  of  pontioD  of  ptutiea,  rei»- 
dered  the  old  line  of  defence  formed  by 
these  tests,  not  only  indef  emnble;  but  desert- 
ed by  its  defenders,  we  tarn  to  examine  the 
gronnd  of  the  next  battle-field. 

The  necessity  of  takiug  holy  orders  as  a 
condition  for  holding  or  retaining  offices  and 
emoluments  at  the  universities  and  their 
collies  is  a  test  of  the  most  stringent  and 
penucions  character.  Every  a^ment  against 
tests  in  the  abstract,  may  be  uiged  with 
double  force  against  this  clerical  test  Every 
connderation  of  the  welfare  of  nonconform- 
ists, of  the  uoiveTsitieB,  and  of  the  nation, 
which  has  determined  the  abolition  of  the 
umple  tests,  is  of  greater  force  when  applied ' 
to  the  complex  test  Implied  in  the  takmg  of 
holy  orders. 

Fully  one-bolf  of  the  fellowships  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  tl>e  headships,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  This  clerical 
test  IS  therefore  a  practical  bar  to  Nonoon- 
fomuats  of  half  the  preferments  of  these 
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wedthv  national  institnlioiu;  and  the  fact 
that  aU  conscientions  laymen  are  included 
under  this  academic  ban  certainly  doea  not 
commend  this  test  to  exceptional  retention. 
Colleges,  where  tJiere  is  a  certain  minimmn 
of  clerical  fellowships,  are  at  the  present 
moment  compelledfto  elect  inferior  men  when 
all  tb^  li^  fellowships  are  filled.  In  col- 
Wee  like  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
where  all  most  take  orders  at  a  certain  date 
from  their  degrees,  tbe  mora  able  and  ener- 
getic men  nsnally  become  absorbed  in  other 
pursuits  and  vacate  their  fellowships  to  serve 
in  turn  to  younger  men  as  means  of  defying 
the  impeconiosity  which  notoriously  dogs  the 
early  stipes  of  a  piof  essional  career ;  while  the 
idlers  as  natnTally  become  ainecnre  pluiaHsts, 
because  the  dignity  of  the  priest  need  not 
inteifwe  with  ,the  fellow's  ease.  By  this 
system  the  colleges  an  equally  dishouOnred 
by  those  whom  tiiey  retain  and  those  whom 
th^  reject  By  tlus  system  the  nation  ala» 
su&rs,  by  allowing  tiie  laige  revenues  of 
national  institutions  to   be  sqnandered  on 


cureless  priests,  which,  by  some  such  i 
rangement  as  is  eqi^ned  by  Mr.  Pale, , 
might  secure  to  literature  and  science  the 


lalwuTs  of  our  greatest  scholars  andiableet 
inveetigatofs.  To  this  catologae  of  iU  effects 
may  be  added  the  damt^  done  by  the  cleri- 
cal teat  to  the  Chureh  of  England.  Uany 
years  of  univenity  life  is  admitted  to  be  the 
very  worst  preparation  for  parish  work.  As 
a  rnle,  fellows  manifest  great  repugnance  to 
take  upon  themselve^  >n  middle  life,  the 
duties  uTolved  in  the  acceptance  of  acoilege 
Uving;  and  the  man  who  allows  himself  to 
drift  first  into  holy  orders  and  then  into  a 
eoU^  benefice,  bam  shew  inanity,  is  not 
likely  to  bring  mnch  zeal  to  his  work. 

We  are  qmte  aware  that  a  very  different 
view  of  this  result  of  clerical  fellowships  is 
taken  by  th^  advocates ;  and  this  brings  u^ 
to  the  examination  of  those  reasons  which 
may  be  bronght  forward  to  show  that  tbe 
cleric^  test  stands  on  a  fcM>ting  different  - 
from  that  of  other  tests.  The  advocates  of 
clerical  fellowshq>s  would  state,  first,  that 
the  clerical  test  was  not  impoeed  ab  extra  by 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  but  rested  wholly 
and  solely  on  the  wills  of  the  founders  and 
donors  at  the  emoluments  and  oflices  it 
guarded.  They  would  argue,  secondly,  that 
by  removing  the  tests  from  lay  fellowships 
a  sufQcient  number  were  thrown  open  to 
satisfy  and  reward  all  the  Nonconfonnist 
scholars  who  wwe  likely  to  seek  education 
at  the  univernties,  and  that  by  retaining  the 
clerical  fellowships  ■  preponderance  would 
be  secured  at  the  seats  of  learning  in  favour 
of  Ptotestant  Christianity,  which  pr^onder- 
ance  is  a  desideratum  with  nine-tenths  of 
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the  Engliah  people.  Hey  would  show, 
iMrdty,  diat  tiiete  clerical  fellawshipB  in- 
duced men,  harlne  the  lepntation  and  ac- 
qniremeDls  of  »cholan,  to  enter,  and  thereby 
adorn  and  etrengthen  a  Cfaarch  which  naore 
than  ever  naeds  learned  dirmes  to  meet 
Bcientiflc  sceptics  on  their  own  gronnd. 

All  this  msj  be  tme,  bat  it  i»  very  little 
to  tbe  porpose.  'Whether  th^  college*,  or 
any  of  them,  were  ori^nallv  monastic  insti- 
tatione  is  a  cnrions  antiquarian  question,  but 
tLe  requirement  of  holy  orders  and  oelibacv, 
from  erery  member  of  the  fraternity,  in 
many  instances,  at  least,  originated  in  times 
when  ttie  recognition  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  regnlar  and  secular  cteij^  was  a 
part  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  A 
commnnity  which  accepted  the  theory  that 
good  wortts  could  be  perfonned  by  a  sacer- 
dotal order  which  woAd  benefit  men's  souls 
after  death,  quite  irrespectiTe  of  any  effect 
which  could  be  produced  upon  them  during 
life,  might  look  witb  complacency  on  fra- 
ternities freed  from  social  ties,  and  conse- 
crated to  spiritual  usee  when  these  uses  were 
not  apparent.     Nowadays,  however,  a  colle- 

riate  priest  is  of  all  men  least  likely  to  pre 
imself  to  works  of  supererogation.  The 
duties  of  A  fellow  of  a  college  and  a  prient 
widiout  cure  can  be  defined  only  as  Bishop 
Blomfiekl  once  defined  the  funotiona  of  an 
arcbdeaooB,  namely,  as  arcbidiaconal.  These 
dnties  may  both  once  hare  been  burdensome, 
bat  now  the  academic  Issachar  croaches 
down  between  them,  and  declares  rest  to  be 
good  and  the  land  pleasuit  The  plain 
teaching  of  the  clerical  test  is,  not  that  we 
oi^ht  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  wills  of  the 
foanders  when  it  contrarenes  their  spirit,  but 
that  well-meaning  men  can  do  tittJe  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm,  by  endcBToaring  to  im- 
pose the  ideas  of  one  age  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  a  remotely  future  one. 

It  is  a  wild  expectation  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Christian  and  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy at  the  universides  will  estabHsh  oases 
in  the  midst  of  the  barren  desert  of  doubt, 
or  clearings  in  the  foreet  of  Papist  supersti- 
tion, such  as  tiie  eweral  religious  alarmists, 
according  to  thmr  bent  and  temperament, 
would  induce  ns  to  believe  our  countir  will 
soon  become.  Let  those  who  delight  in 
clothing  bugbears  with  ima^ary  terrors 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  Mussulman 
or  a  Parsee  becoming  an  examiner  for  the 
theological  degree,  or  a  positirist  becoming 
a  profeeeor  of  exegesis.  A  reasonable  man 
will  consider  the  conditions  upon  which 
such  a  thing  could  occnr.  Our  nation  mast 
have  foraaken  a  faith  which  has  existed 
among  ns  for  a  tbonsand  years.  Our  l<^fr- 
latare  and  our  DniTersities,  both    eqoally 
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traoscripta  of  the  popular  mind,  must  have 
foigotl«n  their  Qod.  In  such  a  case  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  religion  alike  abandoned 
by  a  people  which  it  hasnased  to  powerand 
prosperity,  and  by  the  Deity  which  promul- 
gated it,  shoald  be  preserved  to  our  colleges 
by  the  operation  of  a  test  which  is  even  now 
profaned  by  men  who  avow  their  rea<Uness 
to  swear  et  eeUrat .' 

The  ^«at  classieal  scholar  Porson,  himself 
a  nfierer  sudor,  and  a  protester  against  the 
clerical  test,  used  to  say  that  a  fellow's  life 
was  like  the  lim&tree  avenue  at  Trinity — h 
long  walk  with  a  church  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  was  said  in  reference  to  Colon  spire 
seen  in  the  distance. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle  said  iu  a  ' 
swmon  adAreesed  to  the  Univer^ty  of  Gam- 
bridge,  '  We  want  men  to  ent«r  the  mioistiy 
of  onr  Church  who,  if  tbey  went  to  the  bar, 
wonid  succeed  at  the  bar.'  l^ere  was  a 
cnrions  admission  implied  in  these  words, 
bnt  to  do  Dean  Ooodwin  justice,  be  wa^ 
then  speaking,  not  in  defence  of  clerical  fel- 
lowships, but  to  rouse  the  voluntary  entbii- 
uasm  of  the  students  ho  addressed. 

That  scholars  are  induced  by  the  practieal 
working  of  the  system  of  clerical  feltowsbips 
to  take  their  jdacee  among  the  clergy  of  too 
Eetablishment  cannot  be  denied,  but  tiie  ar- 
gument deducible  from  this,  saroars  both  of 
bigotoy  and  worldUiices.  A  clerical  fellow- 
ship is  in  this  view  a  skilfully-buted  trap  to 
catch  a  Church  decoration.  We  have  many 
instances  to  show  that  by  placing  upon 
learned  men  the  badge  of  orthodoxy  you  du 
not  make  them  defenders  of  the  faith  Tcmi 
often  the  false  position  of  a  man,  thus  en- 
trapped, makes  him  cynically  sceptical.  Of 
srich  an  one  it  may  often  be  said,  '  A  little 
grain  of  conscience  makes  him  soar,'  simI 
causes  him — 

'  Like  a  do^  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  athis  master,  that  doth  tarre  him  on.' 

This  cndeavoar  to  affix  a  plame  to  tlio 
helmet  of  faith  worn  by  the  church  militant 
is  in  strange  relation  to  the  thanksgiving 
which  proceeded  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  '  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prndent,  and  bast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.'  This  is  evidently 
solely  a  Cbarchman's  consideration,  and  do^" 
not  deserve  our  further  notice ;  but  it  is  in- 
timately related  to  the  wider  question  of  the 
influence  of  this  test  on  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

We  cannot  better  preface  our  concluding 
romarks  on  this  important  bearing  of  the 
subject  than  by  quoting  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Chase  and  ProfessorJ.  B. 
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Ijghtfoot  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

■  386.  Lord  Roseberr :  Yon  aa.j  thftt  thare 
•re  Free-thinkers  fthreuj  UBongst  the  bodj  of 
f^OWB  ti  Oxford,   who,   uoder  the  imtatiw) 

Siioduced  by  their  f  idse  positiaas,  express  thdr 
eeltngs  and  opinions  with  eome  freMom.' 
'  Dr.  Ch«e :  Yes. 

'  289.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  tiiese 
geotiemen  d^barat«lj  swallow  their  opinions 
m  ordn  to  obtain  tho  adnotage  of  a  fellow- 
■faip? 

'I  wonld  hanUj  put  it  in  that  waj :  I  thii^ 
Ihey  have  persuaded  themselTes  that  the  impo- 
^tion  of  any  such  t«st  beinz  >n  itself  immonl, 
they  may  act  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  not 
act  towards  an  obligation  which  they  acknow- 
ledged.' 

Dr.  Oiaae  does  not  endorse  this  tax  mora- 
lity, for  he  aays  as  follows : — 

'I  have  my  own  impression  of  the  men 
whom  I  meet,  and  <rf  the  way  in  which  they 
obtoude  their  c<nit(anpt  for  religious  opinions  in 
general,  but  I  can  say  nothins  more  de&nite 
than  that  I  allude  to  people  who  are  already 
upon  fou  ndatioiu. 

'  40.  Harquis  of  Salisbury :  They  come  in  in 
sirite  of  the  existing  tests  T 

'Yes. 

'  41.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  probably  dne 
eitber  to  s<Hue  subsequent  chan^  of  opinion  on 
their  part,  or  to  a  pecoliar  elasticity  of  mind  T 

'It  is  due  to  the  loes  of  common  honesty 
and  morality,  I  think.' 

'1001.  Earl  of  Uorley:  I  think  yon  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  'sevenl  fellows  having  re- 
tired who  had  formtfly  taken  the  tests. 
Would  yoa  like  to  mention  any  instuices  of 
that? 

exactly  the  motives  which  led 
their  fellowships ;  but  there  have  been  two  or 
three  instances  quite  lately  where  persona  have 
resigned  fellowships,  and  I  belieTe  they  have 
done  so  on  account  of  religious  scni^les. 

'  1302.  Do  those  facts  mtb  rather  a  bad  ef- 
fect upon  the  undergradoatea,  do  you  think  f 

'  I  think  they  iUTO.  That  is  my  reason  t<x 
dealing  a  chaiq^  Tliey  create  a  prejudice 
against  religion.' 

Lord  K  Fltmunrice,  in  tiie  debat«  on 
clerical  fellowships,  is    reported   to    have 

'The  clerical  fellows  might  be  classed  as 
those  who  woTfl  white  ties  and  those  who  went 
witiiont  The  first  class  steadily  opposed  all 
progress  in  the  univerutieB,  and  the  last  merely 
took  orders  to  obtun  the  fellowship.  These 
latter,  m  fact,  threw  aw»y  the  outward  visible 
s^  of  that  inward  and  spuritual  grace  which 
Ihoy  were  conscious  they  did  not  possess.' 

Loid  Rtzmaarice  has  so  lately  left  the 
TJniTeBOty  of  Cambridge  that  his  recollection 
of  it  must  he  very  vivid.  ITie  sentences 
<{noted  liave  Jnst  that  quality  of  candid  but 
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Tstfaer  indiscriminate  troth,  flavoured  with 
somewhat  flippant  and  irreverent  satire, 
which  wonld  have  brought  down  the  house 
at  the  Union  Debating  Society.  Indeed  we 
can  hardly  refrain  from  thinking  these  words 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience  there  assembled. 

The  incennity  of  the  great  enemy  of 
Bouls  woukl  be  taxed  In  v^n  to  hit  upon  a 
device  by  which  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
the  truth  of  God  could  be  more  thoroughly 
brought  into  contempt  in  the  judgment  of 
snaceptible  youth,  which  is  ever  keen  to*  de- 
tect selfish  shams,  and  ever  loyal  to  self- 
sacrificing  nobility,  llie  system  of  clerical 
fellowships  is  such  a  scheme^— 

'As  from  the  body  of  oontractiDn  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.' 

If  this  hoar  iniquity  of  clerical  teets  be  for 
a  few  years  longer  maintained  by  a  mis- 
taken section  of  Churchmen,  it  wiU  be  our 
dnty  as  Ifonconf ormiste,  durinz  that  time,  by 
mi^ng  a  vigorous  protest  through  every 
channel  by  which  public  opinion  is  influ- 
enced, to  show  that  if  these  tests  be  tafe- 
gvardi  they  are  safeguards  not  of  Catholic 
Christiani^,  but  of  sectarian  ascendancy ;  to 
keep  the  fair  garmenta  of  religion  unspotted 
by  a  woridly  and  turbid  policy;  to  cause 
t&at  the  oont^npt  which  cannot  but  be  felt 
should  tight  not  upon  the  royal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  but  on  the  priesthood  of  the  Es- 
tablishment: and  to  demonstrate  that,  if 
truth  be  violated,  she  is  violated  by  no  crimi- 
nal consent  of  oun. 


Ab?.  Vlt—The  TParo/ 1870-1. 

IiT  tJie  last  number  of  this  Review  wo  en- 
deavoured to  describe  what  may  be  called 
the  first  act  of  the  tremendous  contest  which 
haa  convulsed  Europe  during  the  last  eight 
months.  We  glanced  at  the  original  causes 
of  the  war  long  impondii^  between  Germany 
and  France,  renewed  the  opening  passages 
of  the  stm^^e,  the  gathering  of  the  anta- 

fonist  hosts,  ihe  false  strategy  of  Kapolcon 
II.,  the  great  abiH^  of  bis  opponents,  the 
firet  victories  that  were  the  result, — Worth, 
Foibach,  and  the  battles  at  MetE ;  and  exam- 
ined't^e  remarkable  movements  which  led  to 
^e  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  an  event  unpar^ 
leled  in  military  history.  Purauing  the  nar- 
rative, we  noticed  briefly  the  consequences 
of  that  awful  disMter — the  advance  of  the 
German  armies  to  Paris,  and  their  invesl^ 
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ment  of  the  famous  capital;  and  said  a  f»ir 
words  on  the  grand  spectacle  afforded  by 
France  at  tluB  conjnnctnre,  when,  after  her 
unprecedented  revenea,  she  nnroOed  the 
banner  of  nationsl  reuttance,  and  tried  to 
stem  the  flood  of  Tentonic  invasion.  We 
folt,  ho*r  ever,  that  it  would  be  pretoattire  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  soenes  of  the  latter 
conflict,  becanse  their  issne  was  aa  yet  ntioer- 
tain,  and  we  postponed  to  the  present  num- 
ber a  more  elaborate  sorvey  of  them.  We 
now  propoM  to  ^ve  a  short  account  of  the 
sefKtnd  and  closing  act  of  the  drama,  com- 
prising the  mairellous  uetre  of  Paria,  the 
efforts  of  France  to  relieve  £e  city,  and  their 
defeat  by  the  German  hosts,  and,  finally,  the 
fall  of  the  beleaguered  capit«l  after  an 
heroic  lenBtance.  Hiis  phase  of  the  war  b 
altogether  difTerent  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  in  many  respects  is  more  in- 
toreeting.  It  is  not  a  mere  succession  of 
dazzling  trinmphs  caused  by  genius  and 
force  on  one  side  and  incapadty  and  weak- 
nesa  on  the  other;  it  is  a  frightful  interna- 
tional strife,  in  which,  owing  to  peculiar  <nr- 
comstancea,  the  result  was  for  a  loug  time 
donbtfal ;  iB  which  the  belligerent  which  at 
first  seemed  prostrate  made  a  rally  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Kind,  and  placed  its  opponent  In 
comparative  danger;  and  in  which  victory 
was  decided  at  bst  through  the  continned 
efforts  of  rare  ability  wielding  perfectly  or- 
ganiied  military  force,  and  prevailing  over 
patriotic  energy,  strong  in  the  elements  of 
wariike  power,  but  untrained,  undisciplined, 
and  badly  directed.  This  part  of  the  cam- 
pdgn  shows  U8  bow  the  defences  of  Paris 
caused  the  invading  armies,  which  had  never 
expected  that  they  would  hold  onf^  to  be  es- 
posed  to  formidable  attacks ;  how  the  breath- 
ing-time obtained  in  this  way  enabled  France 
to  rise  again,  and  to  put  immeoee  masses  of 
men  into  the  field ;  and  how,  in  consequence 
of  their  military  Mtuation,  the  Germans,  al- 
thongh  at  all  points  vtctorions,  necessarily 
occupied  a  precarious  position ;  and  it  shows 
not  less  clearly  how  superiority  of  general- 
ship, of  skill,  and  of  efficiency  in  vrar,  tnmed 
the  scale  at  last  against  mere  numben, 
thong^  possessing  some  remarkable  advan- 
tages. As  for  me  lessons  to  be  deduced 
from  the  struggle,  it  lays  bare  painfully  the 
real  canses  of  the  overwhelming  calamittes 
of  France ;  it  reveals  very  plainly  the  true 
nature  of  the  gigantic  Power  now  dominant 
in  Europe ;  and  it  makes  thinking  persons 
sadly  admit  that,  notwithstanding  civiliiation 
and  prt^ress,  the  passions  of  man  remain 
little  changed,  that  the  hist  of  conquest 
btuns  as  fiercely  at  the  close  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centniy,  that  experi- 
ence seems  uuable  to  teach  that  the  triumphs 


of  men)  ambition  and  force  are  often  a  curie 
even  to  the  victor. 

After  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  the  German 
armies  proceeded  at  once  to  march  on  Paris). 
At  this  moment  the  last  regular  army  of 
France  in  the  field  was  a  maaa  of  prisoners; 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  the  hope  of  the  na- 
tion, was  shut  up  wiUi  Bazame  at  Meti, 
hemmed  in  by  the  coips  of  Prince  I^«dertc 
Claries  ;  and  France  seemed  so  utterly  van- 
quished that  even  the  cautions  German 
leaders  could  see  no  posnble  danger  in  mov- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  invaded  country, 
though  they  had  not  taken  one  important 
fortress,  or  even  occupied  one  line  of  nul- 
way.  Besides,  it  wss  assumed  in  the  Ger- 
man camp  that  the  advance  to  Paris  would  ■ 
be  little  more  than  a  military  pi4ieaDt  or 
demonstration  ;  the  city  had  fallen  in  IB14 
and  1815  after  a  resistance  of  a  mere  nomi- 
nal kind ;  though  it  had  been  since  fortified, 
the  fortifications  were  known  to  be  vrithin 
the  range  of  modem  heavy  guns;  and,  in 
any  case,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a 
population  like  the  Parisians  would  never 
venture  to  make  a  stand,  or  submit  to  any- 
thing like  privations.  Accordingly,  the 
magnificent  German  hosts  were  directed  in 
two  enormous  masses  from  Sedan  against 
the  devoted  city,  the  Fourth  Army  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  advancing  by 
Vouziers  and  Kbeims  towards  the  l^rue, 
the  Third,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  descending  from  Rheims  upon 
the  Seine,  the  object  of  both  being  to  con- 
verge and  hem  in  Paris  in  an  investing  circle. 
Eye-witnesses  have  recorded  with  admiration 
how  snperb  was  the  aspect  of  these  mighty 
array^  as,  flushed  with  astonishing  success, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  aflKtaiy  discipline, 
they  reeled  on  through'tUe  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne in»all  the  pomp  and  circumBtance  oF 
war,  finding  literalty  nothing  to  check  their 
progress.  By  the  ifith  or  16th  of  Septem- 
ber the  two  armies  had  made  good  their  Way 
to  the  rivers  which,  in  thdr  uniting  bends, 
form  the  first  lines  of  the  defence  of  Paris ; 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  having  reached 
Hesni,  and  his  colleague  having  pushed 
forward  to  M41un.  Soon  irfter  these  points 
had  been  passed,  the  first  signs  of  oppo«tion 
appeared.  After  the  fall  of  the.  Imperial 
re^wM,  General  Trochu,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  Go^-emment  of  National 
Defence,  had  been  making  great  prepara- 
tions to  enable  Paris  to  stand  a  si^e  -^  and 
as  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  retard  the 
assailanta  as  long  as  possible,  he  had  sent 
one  detachment  to  hold  in  check  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  valley  of  the  Mune,  and  ano- 
ther to  attack  the  Crown  Prince  of  Pnssia  as 
he  crossed  the  Seine  to  the  sonUi  of  the  city. 
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Their  efforts,  faowever,  completely  fdled,  the 
French  broopa  with  Vinoy  and  Docrot,  de- 
moroliied  by  repeated  defeats,  being  wholly 
nnable  to  withstand  the  GemuuiB:  and  on 
the  19th  of  September  the  bvading  annies 
hsd  closed  on  all  sides  around  tM  belea- 
eaeied  city,  the  Crown  Prinee'of  Pniena 
Earing  mastered  a  range  of  heights  ovei^ 
looking  the  defences  to  the  north,  and  hav- 
ing CBptored  some  temporary  works  erected 
by  Trochu  along  their  position.  The  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  spread 
dong  the  northern  and  eastern  parte  of 
Paris,  from  Charenton  to  about  Aigentenii ; 
that  of  his  brother  Prince  completed  the 
circle  from  the  Maine  aeross  the  Seine  to 
St  Germuns,  the  head-quarters  bun?  at 
Veisatlles. 

In  this  way,  within  two  or  three  days 
after  their  firet  iq>pearaDce  on  Uie  Uame 
and  Seine,  the  German  inradera  had  encom- 
paned  Fans,  and  by  tlie  S9d  of  September 
&e  inreatment  was  complete.  It  is  said 
that  the  fortifications  merelr  saved  the  city 
from  the  terrors  of  an  assantt ;  bat,  however 
this  may  bare  been,  these  works  were  already 
in  a  condition  which  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans to  paoae,  and  to  make  their  approaches 
with  circarafj>ecti<Hi.  In  fact,  the  natnral 
Btiength  of  Fans  as  a  defensible  poution  is 
exceedingly  great ;  and  the  artificial  defences, 
thoi^h  coDStmcted  before  the  invention  of 
the  artillery  of  this  day,  had  rendered  the 
eqtital  a  powerful  fortress.  Paris  is  protect- 
ed along  its  eastern  front  by  the  converging 
sb«ams  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  thown  be- 
fore it  like  a  series  of  fosses,  and  by  tiie 
SQcceasion  of  heights  extending  from  the 
plain  of  8l  Denis  to  Vineennes;  to  the 
west  it  is  covered  by  the  winding  letams  of 
the  Seine,  from  Sevres  to  beyond  St.  Ger- 
mains ;  and  to  the  north  and  soath,  thongh 
St  these  points  weaker,  it  is  not  without  a 
burier  mailed  out  by  natare.  The  result  is 
that  Paris  is,  as  it  were,  designed  for  a  vast 
entTeuched  camp,  very  diffieolt  to  surround 
or  attack;  for  its  aitnatiott  on  the  rivers 
wkidi  wind  about  it  not  only  oompeU  an 
«iemy  to  divide  his  forces  if  he  would  in- 
vest it,  but  eipoees  him  to  conoldetable 
danger,  especially  if  a  defending  army  held 
the  east^n  heighto  before  referred  to.  His 
aaturally  strong  and  vast  position  had  been 
fortified  with  great  owe  in  1841,  by  en- 
dneers  of  the  scoool  of  the  first  Napoleon.  A 
diteh  had  been  thrown  around  the  city,  and 
a  ramput  with  regular  bastions  made ;  tint 
these  were  merely  the  internal  lines.  The 
real  and  external  defences  weie  a  series  of 
powerfnl  detaehed  forts,  so  arranged  as  to 
support  each  other,  and  to  constitute  a  tone 
on  all  ddee  of  great  dimennons,  difficult  to 
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approaeh.  For  ^is  pnrpoKo  every  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  chwacter  of  t£e 
plaee ;  the  forte  were  so  bttilt  as  to  command 
the  obstacles  fm-med  by  the  Mane  and 
Seine,  and  thus  to  enable  troops  to  bar  the 
p«M^  of  an  enemy  aoroea  tnese  streams. 
They  also  crowned  the  eastern  heights,  and 
thence  oovered  Sl  Denis  to  the  north;  and 
while  one  fort  only — that  of  Val^iien — 
tiirew  a  shield  over  the  west«ra  front,  four 
or  five,  along  a  mnge  of  projecting  emi- 
nences, protected  the  sonthem  and  soutb- 
westem.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
those  who  designed  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
always  supposed  that  an  army  would  be 
withm  the  sone  comprised  by  the  range  of 
the  forte,  and  would  thus  be  able  to- oppose 
an  enemy;  and,  owing  to  the  mvention  of 
heavy  rifled  gons,  ^e  southern  forts,  from 
Charenton  to  VersuUes,  were  comparatively 
weak,  and  liable  to  attack. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  defences  of 
Paris  when,  at  tie  end  of  the  third  week  <rf 
Septraaber,  they  were  sDrroonded  by  their 
Teutonio  foes.  The  forte  and  ramparte  were 
extremely  fonnidable,  but  they  were,  as  yet, 
ill-armed  wilJi  heavy  guns,  and,  above  all, 
the  great  element  required  for  a  succes^ul 
defence — a  well-r^pilated  and  disciplined 
army,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  clocing 
round — was,  for  the  pres«it,  altogether  want- 
ing. Geneial  Trochu,  in  concert  with  snb- 
oToinato  officers,  had  for  several  weeks 
laboured  hard  in  brining  into  tiie  tity 
artillery  and  mmiitions  of  war.  Paris  had 
become  a  vast  arsenal  for  co^stnicting  field- 
pieces,  manufacturing  gunpowder,  ana  fabri- 
cating all  kinda  of  mihtaiy  appliances ;  and 
An  immense  nnmber  of  men  fit  for  service, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  half  a  million,  in- 
cluding 250,000  National  Gnards,  had  been 
eongr^ated  within  the  walls  to  form  the 
materislB  of  an  organized  force.  Bat  thongh  . 
the  efforte  of  tiie  Governor  and  his  assiet- 
ants,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  population, 
had  been  admirable ;  though  stores  of  pro- 
visions had  been  laid  in ;  though  foundries 
and  workshops  had  toiled  day  and  night  iu 
casting  ordnance  and  prepanng  oartridges'; 
and  though  fin  muhitude  of  recruite  nad 
been  sabjeotfid  to  continual  drill,  Paris  was 
not  ready  i^en  the  Germans  M^)eared ;  and, 
in  consequence,  after  the  feebk  resistance  of 
Vinoy  and  Ducrot  on  the  17th,  the  invest- 
ment was  oom[Jeted  without  difficulty,  and 
the  first  great  object  of  the  besi^ers  was 
attained.  Yet,  thoi^h  Trochn  was  thus  driven 
to  a  pasuve  defence — what  had  hardly  been 
seriously  contMuplated  by  those  who  had 
fortified  Puis — he  did  not  dera>air  oi  lose 
heart;  and  w«  may  believe  that  he  had  good 
hopes  tiM,  France  would  be  saved  thraugh 
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the  resirtsnce  of  Paris.  He  knew  that  the 
city  pOMewed  leaourcea  of  food  for  sereral 
iiionuis ;  he  was  aware  that  it  was  pouible 
to  create  a  vast  supply  of  cannon  ana  anna ; 
he  thought  that  he  would  bare  time  to  make 
ont  of  me  crude  maseea  of  men  in  hia  hands 
an  efficient  army  inside  the  walls ;  and  <m 
these  data  he  formed  a  scbeiue  for  the  de- 
fence c4  the  Gonntty,  which,  though  it  failed, 
and  thoi^h,  as  we  think,  it  was  open  to  cen-' 
sure,  was,  nevertheless,  not  without  gnmdeur. 
He  would  render  Paris  impr^piable  to  attack, 
and  detain  the  Germans  around  the  ramparts 
foratime  passing  their  calculationg;  he  would 
form  int»  soldiers  the  levies  he  commanded, 
while  pronncial  »mies  would  be  reised  in 
France.  And  if  these  forces  could  be  made 
to  oombioe,  and  attack  the  besiegers  from 
withoot  and  within,  how  critical  might  their 
poution  become,  divided,  aa  they  would  be, 
around  the  capital,  and  distant  from  the 
frontier,  periiaps  in  the  depths  of  winter  I 
In  that  case,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
luege  would  be  raised,  perhape  after  a  great 
defeat,  and  that  the  Germans  would  be  com- 
pelled to  retire ;  and  the  retreat  might  be- 
come one  of  extniordinwT  loss  and  disaster. 
To  make,  therefore,  Paris  as  strong  as 
posMble,  atthoQgh  defended  passively  at  first 
to  allow  the  besiegers  to  tnveet  it  without 
moleetatioB  for  some  time^  inasmuch  as  this 
was  unhappily  neceftsary ;  to  conuder  the 
capital  the  main  pivot  and  cardinal  point  of 
the  national  war ;  and  to  combine  operations 
by  means  of  which  an  army,  to  be  formed 
under  his  own  auspices,  was  to  fall  on  the 
Germans,  while'  an  army  outside  was  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack — such  were  the  leading 
features  of  'ni>chu's  project;  and  thougl^ 
as  we  have  said,  it  invitea  critidsm,  and  it 
did  not  lead  to  the  deliverance  of  France,  it 
was  ueaier  success  than  may  perhaps  be  im- 
iu;ined.  The  Governor  of  Paris  addressed 
himself  energetically  and  steadily  to  carry- 
ing it  out;  and  daring  the  first  few  weeks 
after  tlie  investment,  bis  whole  care  was  di- 
rected to  the  increasing  and  strengthening 
of  the  defences,  and  the  fashioning  into 
military  shape  the  enormous  levies  which 
had  bera  collected.  Heavy  guns  wwe  turned 
out  in  uuanlitiee,  and  monntBd  upon  the 
forts  and  ramparts;  new  worl^  were  con- 
Gtnicted  to  add  their  fire  to  that  of  ib% 
original  fbrdfications ;  redoubts  were  thrown 
up  at  several  pointy  and  armed  wiUi  bat- 
teriesof  afonnidable  kind;  the  southern  forts 
esfiemlly  were  {wotected ;  and  at  Avron  and 
TiUejuif,  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
fronts  of  the  city,  the  investing  circle  began 
to  bo  threatened  by  what,  technically,  &n 
called  counter-approaches  bristling  with 
lai^  and  deetnictive  artillery.    The  result 
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was  that  alAou^  the  armed  masses  within 
Paris  were  almost  qniesceut,  and  the  besieg- 
ers were  only  lightly  molested  by  on  occa- 
sional and  distant  cannonade,  their  hues 
were  gradually  removed  and  forced  back, 
and  the  obstacles  to  continuing  the  n^ 
became  more  and  more  evident.  At  the 
same  time,  the  organization  of  the  masses 
inside  the  city  went  on  r^nloiiy,  and  before 
lono;  a  real  army  of  150,000  men,  supplied 
with  artillery,  officers  and  a  staS^  and  in  a 
fair  state  of  military  power,  was  formed  out 
of  the  chaotic  multitude  crowded  togetiier 
when  the  uegc  had  commenced — an  acnieve- 
ment  marvellous  under  the  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  having  escaped  in  a  balloon,  H. 
Gambetta  had  devoted  the  singular  powers 
of  his  enthusiastic  and  passionate  nature  to 
rusing  and  equipping  provincial  armies; 
and,  aided  by  the  patnotum  of  France,  hb 
success  had  been,  on  the  whole,  surpriung. 
Old  soldiers  were  recalled  to  the  standard, 
recruits  joined  the  ranks  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  immense  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  field  guns  and  small  arms  in  suffi- 
cient quautitiee.  In  a  few  weeks  four  armies 
seemed  to  start,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth, 
in  FVance — those  of  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  Loire — all  intended  either  to 
resist  the  farther  advance  of  the  German 
foe,  or  to  co-operate  in  the  relief  of  the 
capital  The  first  three  armies  were,  aa  yet, 
in  a  very  bad  and  ill-disciplined  state ;  but 
the  fourth  army — that  of  the  Loire — com- 
posed latgely  of  veteran  troops,  and  nnm-  - 
Dering  nearly  100,000  men,  with  from  300 
to  350  guns,  was  by  no  means  to  bo  de- 
Epised  by  an  enemy. 

While  France  had  thus  been  collecting 
her  strength  for  a  great  effort  of  natiooal  re- 
sistance, the  Germans  on  their  ude  hod  not  . 
been  idle.  Though  disappointed,  as  days 
rolled  on,  that  Pans  still  held  resolutely  out, 
and  though  conscious  that  its  defences  were 
assuming  a  very  formidable  shape,  they  seem 
not  yet  to  have  supposed  that  a  long  siege 
was  already  certam.  Neverthelees,  they 
prooeeded  to  clear  their  communications 
with  the  frontier,  and  to  collect  supplies 
from  alt  parts  of  the  oonnliy  within  tolera- 
tly  easy  reach  of  Paris;  tmd  for  this  pur- 
pose the  u^es  of  some  of  the  north-easteni 
fortresses  of  France  were  b^nn,  and  flying 
columns  were  despatched  as  far  as  Dreux, 
Chartres,  Beauvois,  and  Orleans,  to  sne^ 
the  adjoining  districts  of  their  crops  and 
caHle.  These  raiders,  however,  altiiough 
they  formed  a  kind  of  observing  force  for 
the  investing  lines,  were  not  properly  a  cov- 
ering army  strong  enongh  to  defeat  a  real 
effort  made  in  strength  to  refieve  the  capita) ; 
they  were  little  more  than  petty  detachmenta ; 
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Mil)  tbere  can  be  no  donbt  Uiat  th«  0«muui 
leaden  vers  not  yet  infficie&tly  sware  of  the 
power  of  FiBDCe  to  reftew  the  oontMt  Thejr 
soem,  indeed,  to  have  Bpeoially'Dnder-nited 
the  real  force  of  the  Array  of  the  Loire, 
which  was  now  coUeeted  jiut  norA  of  On 
ieana,  and  had  between  it  and  the  capital 
only  a  Bavarian  corpe  about  80,000  strong ; 
the  reason  being  that  in  the  fliat  week  of 
October  a  part  of  this  army  had  b«en  de- 
feated eanly,  and  had  shown  remarkable 
want  of  diacipUne.  Yet  even  at  this  period 
—that  is  aboBt  lix  weeks  after  the  bwin- 
uing  of  the  ri^e — the  ritaati<»i  of  the  Oe^- 
e  in  France,  in  conseqnenee  of  faer  ffreat 
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Nearif  the  whole  f  oioes  of  the  iDTadan  were 
spread  around  the  capital  and  Mets, — that 
is,  were  detained  bv  two  Taat  eatrenched 
camps,  and  were  liable  to  attack  from  with- 
in, and  that  in  the  depths  of  an  enemy's 
country ;  uid  while  an  aimy  far  from  ooo- 
temptible  was  being  sloiriy  created  in  Paris, 
immense  leries  were  gawerins  in  tlie  pro- 
nnoee,  and  were  bemg  trained  into  regnbr 
amries  in  a  condition  of  more  or  lees  ^ci- 
ency.  "nie  Qerman  chiefs,  however,  elated 
by  sncccM,  diaregaided  all  these  menacing 
preparations,  and  eren  now  reckoned  tiiat  a 
feir  days  wotUd  see  them  victorions  inside 
Paris,  and  wonld  bring  the  war  to  a  trinmph' 
sQt  dose.  So  confident,  indeed,  were  they 
that  no  attack  from  any  qoarter  was  proba- 
ble, that,  instead  of  sendmg  for  reinforce- 
ments to  strengthen  the  army  around  Palis, 
they  had  detached,  after  the  fall  of  Sbas- 
bo^  a  foroe  which  might  hare  been  bo  un- 
ployed,  to  reduce  the  fortreases  of  Alsace, 
and  to  IMjoD,  Beeancon,  and  Lyons. 

Sneh  were  the  positions  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  October. 
He  fall  of  Meti  increased  immensely  the 
power  and  advantages  of  the  Qermans,  and 
threw  a  weight  into  tiie  scale  against  France 
vhieh  nltinuttriy  it  became  impossible  to 
coQBterbalance.  It  was  not  only  that  300,- 
OOO  invaden  were  now  let  loose  to  overran 
the  country  and  to  strengthen  the  investment 
of  Piris,  nor  yet  that  the  whole  army  of  the 
lUune,  with  ttie  garrison  of  a  firstrate  for- 
t«»— l70,0O0  men,  four  marshals  of  France, 
Mid  6,000  officers — were  swept  off  into  c^ 
tifity  in  OMraany ;  tJie  sorrender  of  Meti,  it 
is  now  well  known,  prev^ited  openMions 
vtieh,  at  this  jnnctnre,  were  being  planned 
fw  file  relief  of  Paris,  and  which,  bnt  for 
that  drcomstanca,  wonid  probably  have  been 
^seeesafnL  As  we  have  seen,  the  Ownans 
had  allowed  the  Army  of  the  Loire  to  ool- 
leet  near  Orleans,  with  (mly  a  small  Bavarian. 
°<*^  interposed  between  it  and  the  French 
(^fntal;  and  they  «tUI  so  utterly  despised 
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this  amir  that,  altbon^  after  Meta  had  ea- 
pitolate^  their  leaders  nad  ordered  one  corps 
of  those  aronnd  the  fortress  to  advance  to 
Paris,  the  bnlk  of  the  troops  of  Prince  Ft«- 
dene  Charles  were  separated  into  two  great 
masses,  one  directed  against  the  Norui  of 
France,  and  the  otber  towards  Troyes,  Ne- 
vert,  and  Bonnes,— that  is,  against  the  cen- 
tre of  the  conntiT,  and  not  immediately  on 
the  Loire  and  Orleans.  These  dimontions, 
which  showed  plainly  that  th6  real  strength 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  inadequately 
understood  in  the  invaden'  camp,  permit- 
ted the  ctmmander  of  that  body — a  vet«rao 
named  lyAnTelles  de  I^Jadines,  who  had 
done  mnch  to  improve  Us  diadpHae — to  at- 
tempt a  deugn  he  bad  been  mMitsling,  and 
even  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  enemy  which 
possibly  mi^t  have  had  extraordinaiy  re- 
salts.  D'Aureltes,  aware  that  the  only  ob- 
staele  to  his  reaching  the  lines  around  Paris 
was  one  corps  of  9C,000  mat,  resolved  to 
attack  and  overwhelm  that  detachment ;  and 
there  can  'be  little  doubt  that,  ia  ^e  event 
of  Bocceaa,  he  contemplated  a  march  on  the 
bended  city,  even  though  he  must  have 
known  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles  had  been 
set  &ee,  and  was  moving  from  LominsL 
The  pW  of  D'Anredles  was  well  deugned, 
though  not  execnted  wiUi  e^oal  ability.  On 
the  7th  of  November  he  crossed  the  Loire 
below  Orieans  with  the  mass  of  bis  army, 
a  single  cdumn  having  crossed  hioher  up, 
his  intention  being  to  sorronnd  and  destaoy 
the  few  divisions  which  stood  in  his  {Mth, 
and  then  to  advance,  if  fortune  &voured. 
Yon  der  Tann,  the  commander  of  the  Bava- 
rians, either  unaware  of  his  enemy's  strength, 
or  confident  in  the  prestige  of  success,  moved 
boldly  to  attack  the  main  French  column ; 
but,  finding  himself  opposed  by  irresistible 
forces,  he  fell  back  ramdly  and  with  great 
skill  on  the  main  roads  tram  Orieans  to  Pariri! 
Although  this  retieat  was  ve^  well  ezeont- 
ed,  and,  indeed,  was  in  part  efi^eCted  at  night,  ' 
Von  der  Tann  suffered  a  good  deal  in  a  se- 
ries of  shiirp  and  repeated  eogagements  at 
Maicbenoir,  Coolmiers,  and  Baum ;  and  had 
the  French  oolomn  which  had  crossed  the 
Loire  above  Orleans  been  sufficiently  quick, 
he  could  hardly  have  esciqied  a  serious  de- 
feat. As  it  was,  when  upon  the  11th  he 
stood  conoentrated  at  Arthenay  and  Tonry, 
oovering  the  main  route  to  Paris  from 
lyAurelles,  he  had  cerfaunly  loot  more  tiian 
3,000  men,  and  what  is  more  important,  the 
ascendancy  of  iBoeess ;  he  had  been,  in  fact, 
decidadly  overmatchod ;  and  a  French  army, 
70,000  strong,  which  oonld  have  been  in- 
creased to  90,000,  stood  in  his  front,  eager 
for  battle  and  revenge. 
It  is  not  impossiue  that  at  this  moment 
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lyAanQoB  could  hav«  forced  his  waj  to  Pk- 
ri>  hftd  he  knoini  bew  to  aeiw  his  i^poita- 
nitr.  Conndemble  ilam  preT^ed  at  \«t- 
Mules:  it  bad  boeone  erioinit  tiut  ■  power- 
fol  force  vu  onlj  five  or  six  TnwcheB  f 
the  lines,  with  nothing  between  but  oaa  >e- 
doced  corps ;  there  really  wm  no  conring 
army  to  i^mIk  bold  atttempt  it  relief,  sad  it 
was  expected  that  tbe  army  of  tihe  Loire 
yroold  advanoe  obliquely  oy  Chartres  and 
Drenx,  and  attack  the  demmns  to  the  wcot 
of  the  city.  Snch  an  attack,  which  woald, 
of  oonrae,  be  eomUned  with  an  att«ok  from 
the  armed  mateea  within,  weald  be  too  for- 
midable to  be  reaijted,  for  it  wonld  place  tite 
Germane  between  two  fires,  spnad  as  Aey 
were  on  an  immenM  <»i>MinifereDce ;  and  ao- 
cordiogly  tbe  remarkable  man  who  directed 
Ihc  operations  of  the  invaders  made  pr 
rations  to  raise  the  si^ia,  and  to  incar 
coDseqoent  mcval  loss,  in  oaae  the  colnnmsof 
D'AurelW  amy  should  be.  deeoried  onthair 
way  from  the  south.  As,  however,  dte 
French  geasral  might  pause,  a '  ecrpa  of 
about  30,000  men  was  sent  <^  to  the  aid  of 
V(m  der  Tana  nnder  the  commaad  of  tiit 
Grand  Duke  of  MecUenbo^;  onejialf  of 
this  corps,  however,  hang  ordered  to  diverge 
towards  Drenx  to  observe  the  Fcenoh  Anay 
of  tbe  West,  mppoeed  to  be  moviog  from 
tfaat  quarter.  Tnos,  even  as  late  as  the  ISth 
of  November,  not  more  than  about  80,000 
Qennaua  were  interposed  between  D'Aurei- 
les  and  Paris ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  sappose, 
had  he  moved  on  the  1 1th,  that  he  wovld  not 
have  broken  down  with  ease  the  only  barrier 
in  his  way,  and  not  improbably  have  defeat- 
ed Von  der  I^nn  and  the  Grand  Duke  is  do- 
taiL  -  The  French  oommaadcr,  however,  he- 
sitated ;  ha  had  not  destroyed  Von  der  Taan ; 
he  wa*  evidently  notthoionghly  confident  in 
bimaelf;  and,  at  this  cri^  of  the  a&in  of 
Prance,  he  drew  back  instead  of  advancing, 
and  finally  retired  to  a  camp  at  Orleans 
which  he  had  maiked  out  for  nlterior  opera- 
tions, his  sncceas  being  thus  rendered  whol- 
ly fruitless.  This  was  a  calamitous  mistake 
for  the  French  ;  yet  we  can  account  for  it 
without  charging  D'AnreUes  with  entire  in- 
capacity, blowing  that  Von  der  Tann  was 
still  in  his  frout,  he  caloolated  with  justice 
that  the  Bavaiians  would  be  able  to  obstraet 
his  prepress  nntU  reinforoemeut*  should  come 
1^ ;  and  the  news,  which  ia  alt  probability 
reached  him,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
Iraborg  was  being  detached,  caused  him  per^ 
hws  to  overrate  the  Graad  [take's  atoei^th, 
and  to  halt  until  he  sbonld  aseertatu  it  la 
addition,  and  what  was,  we  Ixliave,  decidve, 
D'AnreUes  knew  that  Piinoe  Frederic  Gharies 
was  moving  tnm  Mels  towatda  the  sonth  : 
and  though  the  Prince  was  still  really  distent, 


the  French  g«ienl  not  iinreaeoMd>ly  feared 
ondettakittg  a  inarch  on  Puis,  iriiioh  n^tt 
expose  the  Army  of  tiA  Loire  to  be  ohiBste- 
ly  aasailad  in  fluk  sod  rear.  Iliis  oonade- 
tatioo,  dioogh  Bot  welt'foonded,  was  exactly 
each  as  wowd  infiaeiee  a  commandernct  of 
l^e  first  dosa,  and  thus  a  favoonble  offot- 
tuntty  was  nuMed,  of  wbidi  the  ooate- 
qaenoes  might  have  been  immense. 

These  operatians,  when  attantivdy  re- 
viewed, diowat  once  what  aterrible  disaster 
to  the  FVench  eaose  was  the  capitolatioa  of 
Heti,  at  the  timewhen  it  actoally  iook  place. 
Had  tite  f  ottnas  held  ost  till  tbe  fit!)  of  No- 
vember, Prinee  F^ednic  Chariec  smst  hare 
remuaed  aromd  it ;  bis  movement  agmnet 
tiie  centre  of  Fmace  woold  not  have  been 
even  eommeiMed ;  and,  in  that  event,  tbere 
wonld  hare  been  no  force  wbioh  cottld  Imtc 
erendireatenedtbe  Army  of  the  Loire  bh  Qm 
rear,  bad  it  advuHied  on  Paris.  If  so,  the 
obilaale  wfaidt  probably  p  revented  D' Anrdln 
from  pQiliing  forward  after  ths  actions  of  the 
0th  and  10th  conid  have  had  no  exista&ee 
even  in  his  fuicy,  and,  consaqoantly,  it  ia  diffi- 
ooH  to  beliove  that  D'AnreUes  vronid  not 
hare  marched  at  once,  and  socoeeded  in 
raising  the  si^e  of  Paris.  As  it  wsa,  be 
had,  we  hefieve,  the  means  td  attaining  tb» 
result,  had  he  been  endowed  with  qnuitiefi 
of  the  highest  order;  hnt,  giring  him  credit 
for  the  talents  be  possesses,  hM  he  known 
that  tbe  Prince  was  at  Hots,  he  woold  atnHist 
certainly  bare  preased  forward.  And  bad 
tbe  siege  of  Paris  been  rsised,  as  was  not 
aki^ether  uncontemplated  by  Von  MoHke,  if 
ever  tbe  Army  ef  theXoire  came  up,  the  effect 
in  France  wouU  have  been  prodigiona;  and 
though  we  difier  from  those  who  insiBt  tfast  it 
would  have  led  to  a  great  German  diaasterv  "Vc 
think  that  it  wonld  have  prevented  aten«wd 
of  tbe  investment  of  Paris.  Tbe  qaeetica, 
therefose,  presents  itwlf — Did  Baiaine  h<dd 
out  to  the  last,  and  is  be  reeponnble  for  the 
BHienderof  Mets  at  the  moment. when  H  oc- 
curred t  On  this  subject,  as  may  be  aap- 
poaed,'thrae  is  a  great  deal  of  confliding 
eridence,  but  some  conclnrio&s  seem  toleraUy 
oertaiu.  We  do  not  think  it  poeesble  to 
deny  that  Mats  really  yielded  to  famine;  the 
army  was  in  a  deploinble  state,  horsefieah  had 
kng  been  tbe  c»ly  animal  food,  the  bread 
BBtions  had  been  gready  rednoed,  and  fever 
and  typhus  had  made  portentous  ranges 
among  the  troope,  and  even  the  popnlatioD. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  proof 
that,  at  Ute  beginning  of  the  innetatent,  pM- 
riwas  bod  not  beeneaiefolly'neserved,  aad 
that  the  geoeiak  aod  o&tft  oflceis  UuMght 
A  great  deal  too  much  of  th«r  own  comfoMs, 
and  did  notattsnd  tothewanta  of  thenciBy; 
and  therefore,  iJtbongh  ve  think  that  Bm> 
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aine  wm  ioupable  of  anything  like  treason, 
md  really  made  «  rtoot  resistauoe,  it  is  pos- 
liUe  that  a  more  eelf-denyiog  and  forenght- 
ed  commuider  tdight  hare  dightly  protracted 
th«  defanee.  The  luxury  and  pnde  of  the 
imperial  riffime,  it  is  to  be  feared,  infected 
tke  head-quarters  and  staff  dniiig  the  a^e 
of  Metz ;  and  it  may — though  ne  apeak  with 
diffldenca — hare  been  the  result  that  the  fort- 
KM  fell  exactly  at  the  least  fortanate  mo- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  Iho  interests  of 
fWce. 

The  apparition  of  lite  Army  of  the  Loire 
beyond  LMeans,  and  its  nDe]q)eoied  stiengtfa. 


poveifnl  force  wm  in  the  field  for  the  relief 
of  Paris,  and  no'  one  knew  better  than  the 
great  oommander  who  guided  the  merementa 
of  the  inraden,  ho<w  neeeBsary  it  was  to  in* 
topose  an  efiectnal  barrier  againat  this  foe 
if  the  si^^  of  tiie  city  was  to  oontixoe. 
Faiis,  too,  was  showing  no  signs  of  submis- 
ntn  ;  the  winter  was  eoming  on  apooe ;  and 
the  position  of  the  besiegers  might  heeome 
critical  if  they  were  detaioed  aroand  the  c«pi- 
tal  for  monuU,  at  an  immense  dist«oeefi»m 
their  base  on  ttie  frontier,  and  liable  to  attacks 
from  wiUiout  and  within.  Hie  battles  of  the 
0di  and  10th,  in  a  word,  had  awakened  the 
able  Qerman  chiefs  to  tiie  posrable  dangers  of 
deirmtuBition,  and  with  charaeteristie  energy 
and  eonsonunate  pmdence  tLey  ^iptied  them- 
ttelvee  to  avert  or  remore  them.  The  corpe 
intended  to-  march  northward  were  kept 
book  and  brought  nearer  to  Paris,  and  the 
smy  commanded  by  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
was  diverted  from  the  centre  and  east,  and 
ordered  to  more  as  qaickly  as  possible  to  the 
Lower  Loire  and  the  neignbonrhood  of 
Orieans,  with  the  view  of  cheeking  D'Anrel- 
les'  force,  and  attacking  it,  shonld  it  attempt 
to  advance.  At  the  same  time,  the  Grand 
Bnke  of  Meoklenbu^  was  kept  in  eommsni- 
estion  with  Von  der  Taan  along  the  roads 
leading  from  Orleans  to  Paris,  while  some  of 
lus  divisions  were  tinned  towards  the  Sarthe 
to  face  the  French  Anny  of  the  West ;  theee 
smngements,  howenrer,  beiug  only  temporary 
sntil  th^  arrival  of  Prince  rrederio  Charles 
should  add  largely  to  the  strength  of  the 
Qeimans.  In  this  way  a  whde  series  of 
oorering  armies  were  in  a  short  time  thrown 
ia  ao  extemiTe  circiakfonnd  the  investing 
Bms,  so  aa  to  baffle  and  repel  the  French ; 
and  these  would  soon  become  fonoidaMe, 
thoogh,  as  yat,  they  were  not  in  suffleiant 
force  to  render  an  attempt  to  refieva  Paris 
h^ond  tlie  reach  of  a  daring  oommander. 
MeaBwIiile  the  FWnch  had  done  mnoh  on 
their  side,  thwigfa  it  cannot  b«  said  tlist  their 
•fiirts  were  eqaally  importaot  or  as  weU  oon- 
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ducted.  lyAtirelles retired  to  his  camp  near 
Orieaas,  entrenclnng  himself  with  groatcare, 
and  meditating  ulterior  moremente,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  made  his  entrenchments  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  turn  or  attack,  though  their 
proxioiity  to  the  Loire,  just  behitid,  made 
them  dangeroQB  as  adefeoeive  position.  At 
this  poUt,  which  he  had  made  his  base,  he 
awaited  his  reinforcements  for  some  days, 
apparestly  thinking  that  the  addition  of  these 
Woold  more  than  connter-balanoe  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  now  hastening  forward  to 
arrest  his  pr<^reea^a  conclusion  utterly  fdse, 
in  oar  judgment  These  reinforcements, 
however,  it  must  be  sud,  were,  ia  mere  nam- 
ben,  exceedingly  great,  and  at  Uie  close  of 
November  D'Anrelles'  army  had  more  than 
doubled  its  nominal  strengUi,  being  now  np- 
wards  of  300,000  men,  with  l^m  400  to 
SOO  gmn ;  but  the  organization  <^  these  new 
diviauHM  was,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect 
and  crude;  the  reomite  were  partly  yonng 
raw  lads ;  the  staff  and  other  arrangements 
were  bad ;  and  not  only  was  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Loize  inferior  to  the 
first,  but  it  did  not  throw  into  the  scale  &t 
France  a  force  even  nearly  as  great  as  that 
which,  under  Prince  tVederic  Chariee,  was 
now  reaching  the  Uieatre  of  war. 

Such,  at  the  close  of  November.waa  the  aitti- 
ation  of  the  belliger«it  armies.  By  thh  time 
Trochu  had  completed  his  urangements  for 
carrying  out  hisplan;  had  made  Paris  prodi- 
giously strong  ;  bad  greatly  weakened  the  be- 
siegtrs'  lines ;  had  oiganised  two  armies  inside 
the  city ;  and  henow  prepared  for  a  gigantic 
sortie,  while  D'Anrellea  should  co-operate 
from  without.  That  goneral  seems  to  have 
been  in  oommmuoaHon  with  TVochu  by 
means  of  balloons  and  pigeons;  and,  for  the 
second  time,  he  began  operations  which  bad 
for  their  object  tte  relief  of  Paris.  His 
army  was  v^y  well  placed  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Oermans,  for  it  was  concen- 
trated on  a  mnch  narrower  front,  from  Cha- 
teandnn  to  Montargis,  its  centre  holding  the 
camp  at  Orleans,  and  its  wings  occupying  the 
main  roads  to  Paris ;  whereas  Prince  nede- 
ric  Charles  was  only  jnst  in  line  at  Pitbiviers 
and  NemoaiB.  Yon  der  Tann,  at  Tonry,  was 
extrei^e^  weak,  and  the  Qrasd  Dnke  of 
Mecklenbni^,  thrown  westward,  was  hardly 
nmted  to  his  Bavarian  cotle^ae.  There 
was  thns  an  interval  in  the  Oeman  tine  im- 
mediatdy  in  front  of  the  French  centre, 
which  offered  a  iavoniable  mark  for  attack ; 
and  had  D'AnreJles  been  q  great  general,  we 
think  tte  woold  haveadvaoMd  on  that  point, 
and  very  probably  have  been  successful,  es- 
peoially  if-  it  is  bene  in  mind  that  he  had  a 
gre«t  snperiori^  in  nnmbera — 200,000  to 
about  100,000.    But  D'Aurelles  i^pun  die- 
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plaved  timidity,  IndeciuoD,  and  want  of  tme 
insight  He  commencod  his  march  on  tb« 
28tli  of  November,  and  attacked  one  corp* 
of  Prince  Frederic  Charlca,  itatioaed  Bear 
ttie  village  of  Beanne  la  Rolande,  aad  though 
the  Higatfemept  was  indecislTe,  he  made  no 
effort  mth  the  rest  of  hu  anny,  and  fell 
back  OD  his  camp  at  Orieaaa,  having  thus 
Btrock  at  his  enemy's  line,  not  where  it  was 
weak,  bat  where  it  waa  strong,  liani^  de- 
livered his  stroke  with  a  smaU  part  of  hh 
forces,  and  having  only  made  the  GermaoB 
awaie  of  his  poution  and  movementa.  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  who  now  commandod  the 
whole  German  army  to  the  south  of  Paris, 
mode  immediate  prepanAiona  for  a  conntei^ 
blow  which  nhould  overwhelm  fait  timid  an- 
tagonist. He  perceived  that  Von  der  Tann 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbntg  were 
perilously  divided,  and  he  gav«  orders  f<«  a 
general  concentration  of  the  whole  foroei  of 
these  commanders,  while  he  advanced  his 
own  to  co-operate  with  them.  These  more- 
laents  went  on  daring  two  days,  tha  German 
columns  drawing  toother  wiUiin  easy  reach 
of  the  French  general,  who,  however,  linger- 
ed irreaolutely  in  his  camp,  nnwilling  or 
unable  to  attack.  On  the  1st  of  December 
Prince  Frederic  Charies  moved  against  hia 
foe,  with  his  divisiona  in  hand ;  and  aa  the 
French  were  now  disseminated,  in  com- 
parison with  the  German  front,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  at  tha  deoiaivo  points,  they 
scarcely  had  a  numerical  snpenority.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  thenceforward  certain. 
D'Aurelles'  centre  was  pierced  through  and 
through;  his  wings  were  sepaiatea  and 
thrown  off  in  Ivokea  and  widely-divided 
parts;  the  camp  at  Orleans,  too  near  the 
Loire,  proved  a  disadvant)^  rather  tiian 
otherwise ;  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  nt- 
teriy  defeated  with  a  lose  of  nearly  16,000 
men,  and  the  attempt  to  march  to  Uie  relief 
of  Paris  ended  in  complete  and  ruinous  dis- 

In  these  engagementa  wd  see  the  difference 
between  vigorous  and  bad  generalship.  It 
is  not  pretended  thht  the  army  of  the  Loire 
was  as  well  organized  aa  tliat  of  the  Ger- 
mans; but  numerically  it  was  nearly  twice 
as  strong ;  and  had  it  been  commanj^ed  hy 
an  able  chief  it  might  not  improbably  have 
been' led  to  victory.  But  in  selecting  his 
point  of  attack,  in  advaninng  with  a  frag- 
ment of  his  forcoa,  in  retreating  when  it  was 
not  necessary,  and  above  all,  in  allowing  his 
enemy  to  unite,  literally  withont  being  mo- 
lested, D'Aurdles  showed  want  of  capacity 
to  command ;  whereas  Prince  Frederic 
Charies  gave  conrincbg  proof  of  vigonr  and 
skill  in  these  opeiationa.  That  able  com- 
mander was  seriously  alarmed  when,  on  the 
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86tii,  he  asceitaised  the  strength  aad  pou- 
tions  of  the  French,  and  perceived  (he  space 
in  the  long  line  between  Yon  der  Tann  and 
Uie  Grand  Duke ;  and  had  Ke  been  In  I>'Aii- 
relies'  place,  Europe  might  have  se«i  the 
Array  of  the  Loire  advancing  between  the 
German  wings,  and  forcing  its  way  in 
trinmph  to  Paris.  When,  however,  the  Prinee 
became  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ntna- 
tloa,  be  displayed  talent  of  a  very  high 
order;  and  the  cderity  with  which  he  c^ 
lectod  his  army  and  bore  dovni  on  his  tmO- 
lating  foe  was  quite,  worthy  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, Heanwile,  a  grand  but  unsnccewfnl 
effort  had  been  makiiig  by  the  armiea  in 
Paris  to  break  through  or  turn  the  lines  of  the 
Germans.  On  the  BSih  of  November  two 
large  mMses  *A  troops,  eoniinanded  by  Qene- 
rala  Vinoy  and  Ducrot,  covered  by  a  terri* 
ble  cannonade  from  the  southern  and  eooth- 
eastem  foita,  attempted  to  carry  thepooitions 
of  Cboisy  le  Boi  and  CSieviUy,  on  the  toad 
to  Orleana,  and  to  storm  Ormeeeon  beyond 
the  Hame,  theae  <^Mations  being  evident^ 
intended  to  be  in  conceit  with  those  t^ 
D'Aurelles'  army.  On  acconnt  of  Uie  liae  in 
tha  waters  of  the  Mame,  the  attack  of  Daciot 
was  not  pressed  that  day;  but  on  the  SOth  it 
was  renewed  with  imposing  forces,  and  four 
villages  beyond  the  Mame  were  seised  and 
occupied  by  the  French,  their  nnmhera  car- 
rying everything  before  them.  The  German 
hnes  were  now  neariy  reached,  and  bad  the  ' 
attack  been  repeated  next  day,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  it  might  have  sneceeded,  for 
it  is  now  known  that  100,000  men  ooold 
have  been  opposed  to  about  30,000.  B«t 
Trochn  pansed  at  this  crius,  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  do  mhre  unless  die  Array  of  the 
Loire  was  at  hand;  and,  as  this  force  still 
made  no  sign,  he  allowed  Ducrot  to  remain 
inactive  during  the  let  and  part  of  the  Snd 
of  December.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  had 
been  combining  their  troops  for  a  deeimve 
effort,  and  on  Uie  morning  of  the  2nd  they 
assailed  their  enemy  in  the  poutions  he  had 
won.  Two  of  the  vill^es  were  rUaken ;  but, 
as  the  asBulants  advanced  further,  they  were 
smitten  by  such  a  fire  from  the  forts,  the 
guns  of  which  had  been  unexpectedly 
stieugthened,  that  they  were  swept  away  sod 
ded2^)yed  by  thouaandL  The  French  poriied 
f  orwanl  victoriously  agnn.  On  the  night  of 
the  Snd  they  were  ostfvmore  in  overwhumi^ 
strength  near  Uie  investing  line ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  bold  effort  woidd  not 
have  forced  it  at  thb  juncture.  But  TroQk« 
would  not  pursue  his  advantage,  and  as  the 
army  of  the  Loire  did  not  appear,  he  soon 
withdrew  Ducrot's  army  from  before  tike 
Mane  in  the  wood  of  Vmeennes. 
Persons  not  versed  in  military  science  will 
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at  once  conolad«  from  this  bnef  tuurative 
that  Trochu  wae  au  iDcompetent  obief.  They 
will  aay  that  he  oa^ht  to  have  cut  his  way 
uat  at  all  bazards  without  a  second  tboQgbt, 
and  that  be  miseed  a  fiae  opportanity  during 
any  of  the  firat  three  days  of  December. 
They  will  point  also  to  the  means  he  poeseeeed 
for  ooaceutmting  on  interior  lines,  and 
potmns  an  overwhelming  mass  of  men  on  cer- 
tain seleoted  points;  and  they  wiQ  insist 
that  nothing  but  skill  was  wanting  to  France 
on  this  occasion.  We  do  not  wholly  condemn 
the  assertions;  bat  conuderations  of  tbe 
gravest  kmd  must  be  borne  in  mbd  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  madm  of  tbe  art  of 
war  that  an  invested  fortress  must  be  relieved 
by  the  eSbrta  of  an  anny  without  combined 
with  those  of  tbe  garrison  within;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  ia  extremely  difficult  for  the 
garrison  nnuded  to  break  through  the  en- 
trenchments formed* by  the  besiegers;  and, 
in  tbe  second,  if  tbe  garrison  breaks  through, 
it  IB  liable  to  deetruction  unless  it  is  received 
into  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  a  Mendly  force. 
The  case  of  a  great  city  like  Paris  is  no  ex- 
ceptaoQ  to  this  principle,  or  at  least  only  in 
a  slight  degree ;  for  it  would  have  been  an 
ardaone  tau  for  Dncrot  to  have  stormed  the 
G^noan  Unes  in  any  event ;  and,  if  he  had, 
what  was  be  to  have  done  with  from  80,000 
to  100,000  men,  wben  he  b^  got  out  in 
the  open  country,  with  scanty  supplies,  and 
without  a  base  ?  There  were  ^Mciat  leasons 
also  why,  in  this  instance,  Trocbu  should 
wMt  for  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  for  if  it 
arrived,  the  Army  of  Paris  would  be  enabled 
to  make  ita  way  out  without  running  any 
serious  risk;  and,  in  that  case,  combined 
with  tbe  relieving  force,  it  might  ezpeot  to 
do  the  Germans  immense  injury,  as  tbey 
drew  off  from  the  investing  circle.  In  acting, 
therefore,  as  he  did,  Trocbu  was  not  the 
temporizing  fool  be  has  been  called  by  cer- 
tua  detiactMs ;  and  it  mnst  be  added  that 
he  adhered  strictly  to  the  recognised  rules 
of  militaiT  science.  Nevertheless,  had  he 
been  a  chief  of  genius,  we  think  he  would 
have  taken  the  l^lder  course,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December, 
to  have  broken  through  the  Germai)  cntrench- 
mento.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  conld  not 
reckon,  with  anything  even  uiproachinz 
certain^,  that  the  Anny  of  the  Loire  could 
reneh  Paris ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  should 
peAaps  have  relied  upon  nlmBelf  uid  his 
anny  alone.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  so 
happened  that  if  his  army  conld  once  sever 
the  lines,  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  want 
of  sappliea,  even  if  no  asmstanoe  came  from 
oatedoe,  for  had  be  seized  the  gteat  German 
depots  a  few  miles  off  on  the  Straebnrg 
Railway,  it  would  have  fonnd  everything 
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which  it  could  have  needed.  Admitting, 
therefore,  all  that  can  be  said,  Trochu  per- 
haps showed  himself  too  wedded  to  mere 
rules  and  general  notions  in  not  having 
made  a  great  effort  with  Dncrot  at  this  criti- 
cal moment;  and  had  he  stmck  with  bis 
whole  force,  ^t  effort  might  have  been 
successfuL 

Hie  failure  of  Ducrot's  great  sortie,  and 
the  defeats  of  tbe  Anny  of  tbe  Loire  near 
Orieans,  were  cruel  and  lastuig  diaasters  to 
France.  In  anothw  part  of  the  theatre  of 
operations,  the  balance  of  fortnne  bnog 
more  evenly,  though  tbe  ultimate  issue  was 
not  very  different  The  discomfited  forces 
of  D'Aurelles,  as  we  have  seen,  were  broken 
into  three  parts,  the  centre  and  wings  divided 
fnxn  each  other;  and  even  after  toe  battles 
of  the  firat  days  of  December,  the  centre 
and  right,  drivMi  across  tbe  Loire,  retreated 
hastily  to  Boorgea  and  Nevers,  while  the 
left  renuuned  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
dining  to  Marchenoir  and  tbe  adjoining 
country.  The  Grand  Duke  cf  Mecklenbui^ 
and  Von  der  Tann,  with  about  86,000  or  40,- 
000  men,  were  detached  to  destroy  this  iso- 
lated wing,  white  .  Prince  F^deric  Charles 
pursued  ue  mun  body,  and  a  series  of 
PpOTationa  ensued  which  throw  a  ray  of 
lustre  .on  tbe  Frraob  arms.  The  com- 
mander of  the  broken  Fr^ch  left  was 
a  general  who,  though  before  unknown, 
has  since  given  proof  of  no  common  ta- 
lents, and  in  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  entitled 
to  no  mean  rank  amons  able  captains. 
Chanzy,  in  a  series  of  obstmate  encounters, 
confronted  and  baffied  his  victorious  foes 
with  a  force  hardly  superior  in  numbers ; 
and  after  disputing  tne  difficult  country 
between  Beangency  and  Tend&me,  effected 
at  last  bis  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  wb«e  be 
joined  tbe  friendly  Army  of  the  West,  and 
succeeded  in  obtuning  large  reinforcements. 
This  retreat  was  executed  with  great  skill, 
and  was  made  exactly  on  the  right  points ; 
and  that  Chanzy  was  able  to  gun  his  goal 
in  the  face  of  the  Qraid  Duke  and  of  Von 
der  Tann,  and  Bubsequently  of  a  corps  of 
Prince  Frederic  Charles,  moved  up  from  the 
Loire  to  overpower  him,  does  honour  to  his 
ability  and  judgment.  A  lull  now  took 
plaee  in  the  operations  along  the  zone  of 
country  to  the  south  of  Paris ;  but  from  the 
North  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  the 
beleaguer«d  capital  was  made.For  some  weeks 
the  French  Army  of  tbe  North  had  been  in  a 
state  of  oomparatiTe  order,  and  though  it 
had  been  defeated  in  November,  it  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  experienced  comman- 
der, who  had  done  much  to  improve  its  disci- 
pline. In  the  third  week  of  December, 
General  Fudherbe  adranoed  to  attack  at 


Pont  Noyellet  a  part  of  tbe  GeraiEm  Anny 
of  thfl  North,  his  objeot  beinr,  shoald  he 
win  the  batUe,  to  press  forward  and  march 
to  Paris.  This  engagement,  however,  proved 
indecisive,  and  Faidherbe  in  a  few  days  re- 
tired into  the  chun  of  fortresses  on  the 
Belfiian  frontier,  his  aittagonist,  Von  Goel>en, 
holtUng  him  in  check  along  the  line  of  the 
Somme  and  its  affluents.  Meanwhile  iVo- 
ohu,  doabtless  informed  from  wi^out  of 
the  intentjoue  of  Faidherbe,  had  made 
auothu-  effort  on  the  aist  to  attack  the 
Oerman  lines  to  the  nortb ;  bnt  thoagh  he 
achieved  a  certain  amount  ot  success,  he 
^ain  declined  to  etnke  more  dociNTely, 
when  it  had  become  apparent  that  be  was 
not  to  eipect  the  assistasce  of  a  relieving 
army.  The  French  captoied  several  ontly- 
ing  poritjons  on  the  neat  nortbem  and 
eastern  roads,  wd  held  tbem '  for  two  or 
throe  days;  bat  there  being  no  sign  of 
Fsidberbe's  approach,  tbey  once  more  re- 
tired, having  effeoted  nothing. 

'Wbile  these  combats  had  been  tdnng 
place,  the  belligerents  bad  been  making  great 
exertions  to  increase  their  forces  and  renew 
the  war.  The  Oennan  commanders  had  dis- 
covered that  Franoe  had  developed  reeonrcea 
of  which  they  had  no  previous  conception, 
and  that  Paris  was  stronger  and  bettor  provi- 
sioned than  they  conld  possibly  have  ima- 
gined ;  and  tboogh  ae  yet  they  bod  been  victo- 
rious, they  felt  their  positioB  to  be  ineecare, 
bound  as  they  wwe  to  the  beeieged  capital, 
and,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  tU  the  French  armies 
conveiging  on  them  from  every  ude.  In 
fact,  in  a  strat^c  point  of  view  their  sitoft- 
tion  was  extremely  critical;  for  if  a  single 
one  of  the  covering  armies  were  t»ol^ 
through  by  a  relieving  force,  wbich  thus 
could  reach  the  line  of  investment,  Ibey 
might  have  been  compelled  to  raise  tbe  n^, 
and  might,  perti^s,  enffer  a  series  of  <D»- 
astera.  This  dimger  vaa,  therefore,  to  be 
averted ;  and  as  the  eorering  armies  had 
lost  enormously  from  cold,  bu^ship,  and 
field-service,  and  the  besi^ers'  ranks  had 
also  been  tbinntfd,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
very  laige  additions  to  tbe  strength  of  the 
invading  forces.  Vast  reinforcements  were 
accordingly  despatched  across  1^  Rhine  to 
all  points  of  the  war;  Prinee  fVederic 
Chanes,  the  Oraod  Duke  of  Idecklenbni^, 
and  Yon  der  Tann  received  tliensands  of 
recruits;  Uie  armies  of  Yon  Qoebea  and 
Werder  were  repleni^ed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  corps  selected  to  protect 
the  different  lines  of  the  commnnioatiqns 
were  increased  by  important  reserves.  In 
this  way  about  300,000  men  were  joined  to 
tLe  armiee  already  in  Fnmce ;  and  at  the 
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sane  time  no  nuns  were  epand  to  seal*. 
rate  tbe  arrival  of  siege  tnins  before  Fni^ 
in  order  to  open  fire  on  the  defmcea,  Tb 
task,  however,  was  extremely  diffieoh,  « 
account  of  the  distance  from  tiie  froUia; 
and  tbe  sfate  of  the  roads ;  and  Ihoogl^ ' 
dnring  more  than  two  months,  heavy  ^ , 
had  been  gradoally  sent  up,  it  was  not  nul ' 
near  tiie  end  of  I>ecember  that  battoit^ 
more  nearly  adequate  to  tbe  pnmose,  k4 
been  conatmcted  and  anoed.  Heantiia^ 
the  French  bad  been  equally  energ^w,  b4 
had  been  ve 


the  reenhs  obtuned  \ 


n  very  u 


Recraita,  indeed,  had  been  de^Mtcbed  ji 
masses  to  increase  tbe  bulk  of  the  provisdj 
armies ;  munitions  of  war  were  obtained  if 
quantities,  and  nothing,  it  most  be  said,  v« 
loft  undone  which  patriotism  and  devotioa 
could  acootnplish.  But  though  tbe  dividij 
parts  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  Ibos^ 
the  Annies  of  the  North  and  the  Batt ' 
came  very  formidable  in  mere  numbers, 
accession  of  raw  and  anfonned 
wi^oul  proper  military  oiganisatioB, 
not  much  augment  their  rml  power 
as  many  of  the  bast  soldiers  in  the 
commanded  by  D'Aurelles  had  perished 
the  recent  engagements,  it  is  not  imp~  ^  ' 
that  the  strength  of  I^ance  was 
greater  towards  tbe  end  of  DeoembM 
!t  bad  been  three  weeks  previously,  wh 
that  of  Germany  bad  increased  to  a  de^ 
that  made  the  Oerman  generals  masten 
tbe  sitoatioQ  in  all  its  aspects. 

Such,  about  Chrisbnaa,  was 
strength  and  condition  of  the  belU^ 
armies.  At  this  moment,  Prioce  Fiedi 
Charlee,  Yon  der  Tann,  and  tbe  Gn  ^ 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  held  a  cential  pm- 
tion  between  Orleans  and  Chartrea,  hanig 
Chanty  in  advance  of  Le  Mana,  and  tbeih 
miunder  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Loire  ralB^ 
by  Bonrbaki  at  Bourses  and  Nevan;  FMdj 
herbe  was  held  in  (£eok  by  Yon  Goebwj 
to  the  east  Werder,  who  had  been  t<M  o^ 
after  the  fall  of  Strasburg  to  overruD  tl^ 
south,  was  confronted  by  the  French  Anqj 
of  tbe  East,  with  an  irregular  force  nkd^ 
Garibaldi ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vmI 
circle  of  the  covering  armies  was  moie  ftCs 
midable  than  it  had  been  at  ai^y  preeeifiM} 
time.  In  this  state  of  things  an  eztnoi^ 
nary  scheme  was  formed  for  the  French  pith 
vincial  armiee.  and  ultimately  for  Uie  libit 
of  Faria,  whicn  we  c>m  only  dewnbe  a*  ihf 
extreme  of  rashiweik  Werder  bad  foi  mm 
time  invested  Belfort,  wfaUe  part  of  hisfonsi 
biy  in.  Fianobe  Comte;  And  as  be  bad  m^ 
more  than  60,000  men,  and  Bouihaki  *■* 
at  no  great  distance  with  pe^apa  not  iM; 
tbaa  130,000,  an  opportuni^  eeeined  |^i% 
to  strike  a  blow,  which  it  waa  k^ved  mi^ 
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emah  ihia  foe,  and  even  cbaogo  the  taipwA 
of  the  contest  If  Boorbaki  vere  to  bmbiI 
Warder  from  Boi]i^;eB  and  Nevore,  be  would 
probably  destroy  bun ;  imd  if  so,  he  coald 
RKere  Belfort,  aod  fuitbermore,  by  &  bold 
tdniiee  on  Ksnoy  and  Luneville,  faJl  npon 
Ibe  great  Une  of  Genniin  commmiicationB 
bom  Strasbttrg  to  PAria  along  the  maia  rul- 
iray.  But  a  stroke  of  this  kind  vonid  in 
lU  pMbabili^  compel  the  siege  of  Paris  to 
be  nised,  for  the  Oermaoe  could  not  so  easily 
■nbnst  if  their  sappliea  wore  cot  off  or  evon 
inteinipted ;  and  if  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire, the  paramount  object  of  French  strategy 
would  be  attajaed  by  this  angle  operation. 
The  moTement  of  Bourbaid,  too,  was  not 
onl^  promifflt^  in  itself,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  unagine  tiiat  he  would  not  crush  Werder, 
which,  being  done,  all  the  rest  would  follow ; 
bnt,  proneriy  conoelved,  it  need  not  endan- 
ger the  trench  armies  in  other  pants  of  the 
theatnw  Let  it  be  gruited  that  the  with- 
^wal  of  BourbaU  would  relieve  Prince 
Ftederic  Charles  of  an  enemy,  would  the 
Piiiice,  Von  der  Tann,  and  the  Qrand  Duke 
of  Uecklenburg  turn  round  and  fall  in  full 
force  on  Ghauzyt  And,  eren  if  they  did, 
Would  not  Cbttoxj,  with  his  large  army  in 
portion  at  Le  Muia,  be  strong  enough  to 
lisffle  their  efforts  t  And  even  suppoeiiig 
CfasDnr  defeated,  how  Kttle  was  to  be 
^touKut  of  a  defeat  provided  Bourbaki  re- 
lieved Paris  b^  seizii^  and  cutting  the  Oer- 
mui  communications  t  Besides,  was  it  not 
TCTy  conceivable  that  Prince  Frederic  Gbarlea 
V9fild  pursue  Bourbaki,  in  which  case  that 
Mwnmiujder  would  escape  hira,  and  that  he 
would  not  think  of  attacking  Chanzy ! 

Such  was  their  plan,  and,  we  repeat,  it 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  simply  insen- 
Mte.  No  one  will  deny  that  to  overwhelm 
fferder,  to  effect  the  raising  of  the  Mege  of 
Belfoit,  and  to  sever  the  commuuications  of 
tiie  Germans,  were  desirable  objects  for  the 
French ;  and  had  Bourbaki  reached  in  forcft 
the  mun  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Paris, 
tMs  might  have  caused  the  rdief  of  the 
mpital.  Bnt,  ^  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
^Dch  annies-^rftw,  ill-provided,  and  ill-dis- 
crplined — a  movement  like  this  was  ez- 
teemely  difBcult,  and  for  from  likely  to  be 
Ht  all  Buccessfnl,  even  as  regards  the  mere 
resclung  Belfort;  and  it  was  open  to  the 
ieaave  objection  that  it  enabled  Prince 
"ednic  Charles  to  oppose  all  his  forces  to 
CbsDiy  and  overwhelm  him,  in  conjunction 
with  his  German  coUe^rnes.  The  scheme, 
thwefore,  exposed  the  French  on  one  ride 
to  ceitun  disaster,  and,  on  the  other,  was 
••■Uy  far  from  hopeful;  and  it  not  only 
■node  it  almost  impossible  to  expect  the  re- 
■  Hef  of  Paris,  bnt  it  might  lead  to  terrible 
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t  results  should  Bourbaki  fiul  or  prove  a  bad 
General.  In  an  nofortunate  hour  for  France, 
however,  this  reckless  project  was  adopted ; 
and  in  the  first  days  of  January,  Bourbaki 
broke  up  from  Bonigea  and  Nevers  to  reach 
Franche  Comte,  and  made  his  way  to  his  first 
point,  Belfort  The  operations  Uiat  ensued 
were  just  gqch  as  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  instant  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
had  ascertained  that  BonrbaM's  army  was  on 
it£  way  to  the  distant  east,  he  turned  rapidly 
upon  Chanay,  and  direotedhis  own  reinforced 
corps,  with  those  of  Von  der  Tann  and  the 
Grand  Dnke,  to  converge  without  dfelay  on 
Le  Mans  ac^  overwhelm  bis  French  antago- 
nist The  movement  b^ran  in  the  first  days 
of  January ;  and  as  ue  united  German 
armies  were  probably  140,000  strong,  where- 
as Chanzy  was  hard^  superior  in  mere  num- 
bers, and  bad  littie  but  undisciplined  levies 
in  his  ranks,  the  issue  was  not  for  a  momen( 
doubtful  Chanzy,  who  had  made  a  femt 
forward, 'and  had  threatened  the  Prince  be- 
fore VendOme,  found  himself  pressed  by  au 
irresistible  enemy,  and  fell  back  at  once  on 
Le  Mans,  not  having  been,  we  believe,  in- 
formed of  the  project  which  had  detached 
Bourbaki.  His  retreat  was  conducted  with 
marked  ability,  his  German  foes  closing  in 
on  all  sides,  and  endeavouring  to  cut  hira 
off  from  his  point ;  and  nothing  save  his  ju- 
dicious foresight  entiled  him  to  save  even  a 
part  of  bi^  umy.  Chanzy  had  fortified 
a  strong  position  befqre  Le  Mans,  on  the 
river  lluisne — so  strongthat  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  T(4Tcs  Vedrss  by  an  eye-witness — 
and  be  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  on  this, 
and  even  baffling  his  enemy  for  a  time.  The 
coutest,  however,  was  too  unequal ;  his 
lines  were  turned  on  the  uight  of  the  lltb  ; 
Le  Mans  was  et^tured  the  next  day ;  and 
Chanzy's  army,  beaten  and  demoralized,  lost, 
it  is  said,  S0,000  prisoners. 

While  these  eventa  had  been  in  progress, 
Bourbaki  had  been  making  his  way  across 
the  rugged  and  hiUy  country  which  divides 
Burgundy  from  Franche  Comt^.  The  cold 
of  the  winter  was  intense ;  and  bis  divisions, 
composed  of  young  recruits,  ill-dothed,  itl- 
fed,  and  ill-disciplined,  suffered  cruelly,  and 
were  half  demoralized  before  tliey  saw  even 
the  face  of  au  enemy.  At  Dijon  he  obtained 
reinforcements  drawn  from  the  French  Army 
of  the  East,  and  with  a  foroe,  nominally  140,- 
000  strong,  with  from  BOO  to  400  guns,  he 
proceeded  through  the  intricate  deffles,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ognon  and  Doubs,  which 
lead  to  the  hills  around  Belfort  The  march 
of  his  weak  and  untrained  columns,  confined 
to  a  single  narrow  route,  was  necessariW  ex- 
tremely slow ;  and  it  is  decisive  agiunst  Bour- 
bald's  generalship  that,  at  a  time  when  speed 
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wu  of  the  neatest  importance,  he  did  sot 
advance  by  fonr  of  five  roads,  and  thafl  ma^e 
expedition  posaible.  Tbe  French  army,  worn 
out  and  harassed,  and  euecially  nantiing  in 
staff  officers,  moved  'ht  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  a  day  only,  and  the  retnlt  was  that 
it  completely  failed  to  cutoff  Werder,»had 
been  expected,  and  tliat  that  general  was  en- 
abled to  retreat  leiaarely  and  cover  BelforU 
A  rear-guard  eng^oment  took  place  at  Vil' 
lersexel,  on  the  6th  of  Jaanary,  and  it  wss 
not  nutil  the  14th  &at  Bontbaki  reacted  tbe 
Lisaine — a  tributary-  of  tbe  Doabs  in  front  of 
the  fortress — where  he  fonnd  Werder's  army 
drawn  np  in  entrenched  positiool,  and  await- 
ing its  foe.  A  aeries  of  combats  ensaed,  in 
which  the  raw  and  bad  French  tro<q>s,  al- 
UioDgb  numerically  three  to  one,  were  nnable 
to  gain  any  success;  and,  on  the  18th, Bour- 
baU  retreated,  having  lost  from  8,000  to 
10,000  men,  and  having  met  nothing  but 
heavy  disaster.  His  army,  baffled  and  half 
starving,  begau  to  disband  and  go  to  pieces ; 
and,  as  he  retreated  by  the  narrow  defiles  by 
which  he  bad  before  advanced,  he  did  not 
reach  BesancoD  tJII  the  SSnd.  Meanwhile 
Von  Moltke  dad  been  directing  a  terrible  and 
decisive  stroke  against  bim.  As  soon  as  the 
great  German  commander  had  become  aware 
of  Bourbaki'a  movements,  he  massed  a  force 
of  some  60,000  men  between  Auierre  and 
Chatillon-snr-Seine,  and  lannched  it  across 
the  hills  of  Burgnndy  upon  the  flnk  and 
of  the  Frenchman,  while  Werder,  pressing 
forward  from  the  Lisaioe,  advanced  agiunst 
him  throngh  Franche  Comt^.  By  the  a4th 
of  January,  fonr  Qerman  divisions  had  pass- 
ed Dijon  and  reached  D81e  on  the  Doubs,  to 
the  south  of  Besan^on,  while  a  large  part  of 
Werder's  forces  wer«  threatening  Bourbaki 
from  the  north  ;  and  flins  the  unfortunate 
French  army  was  already  almost  completely 
hemmed  in  by  its  vigorons  and  indefatia^ble 
pnrsners.  The  disgrace  of  a  second  Sedan 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  French  com- 
mander, and  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he 
shot  himself,  unable  to  brave  the  impending 
peril  nis  army,  a  mere  dissolving  mass, 
rolled  out  helplessly  from  Besan^on,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  its  way  sonthward,  but 
finding  all  the  roads  occupied,  ittnmed  aside 
and  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier.  There  the 
starving  mob  *of  disbanding  fugitives  was 
obliged  helplessly  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  expedition,  ill- 
planned  and  stilt  worse  executed.  The  de- 
tachment of  Bonrbaki  to  the  east  caused 
the  overthrow  of  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans,  by 
setting  Prince  Frederic  Charles  free ;  and  the 
bad  state  of  Boorbaki's  army,  and  even  more, 
his  deplorable  conduct,  led  to  the  catastrophe 
we  have  described.    What,  indeed,  could 
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have  been  more  unwise  than  to  have  moved 
in  a  single  column  only,  when  celeri^  was 
the  first  consideration ;  and  what  could  hare 
been  more  shameful  than  the  management  of 
the  retreat  to  Besan^on,  and  the  rash  act 
which  left  an  anny  at  that  place  without  s 
commander  !  These  things  are  mmply  with- 
oat  excnse  ;  yet  it  mnst  be  added  that  the 
condition  of  Bourbaki's  troops  made  it  veiy 
improbable  that  he  conld,  under  any  ciKum- 
stauce,  have  accomplished  the  task  which  he 
undertook,  at  least  that  he  could  ever  faav« 
reached  the  great  line  of  the  Oerman  commu- 
nications ;  and  accordingly,  even  when  it  seem- 
ed most  promising,  the  whole  enterprise  can- 
notbe  justifled.  TTioresuhmirfithave  been 
very  different  if  tlie  forces  of  Bourbaki  and 
Cbaniy  had  been  oMicentrated  for  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Prince  Frederic  Charles  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  line  between  Orleans,  Ven- 
dome,  and  Chartres.  Had  this  been  done 
the  French  would  have  lately  ontnnmbered 
their  foes,  and  even  had  they  failed  and  been 
defeated,  they  would  have  been  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  incurring  a  terrible 
disaster.  The  more  we  study  the  operation! 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  more  we  see  bow  flt-deviaed  they 
were ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strategy 
of  the  Oermans — of  Werder,  in  the  stand  he 
made  on  the  Lisaine,  and  of  Yon  MoUke  in 
surrounding  Bonrbakd — is  deserving  of  tiie 
highest  admiration;  and,  though  no  one 
would  think  ot  comparing  the  yonng  French 
troops  vrith  their  veteran  foes,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  final  issue  was  deeded  in 
the  main  by  generalship.  Everywhere  else 
in  the  theatre  of  war,  white  these  disasters 
were  taking  place,  tbe  fortnnes  of  France 
were  in  ctUamitous  eclipse.  The  German 
Army  of  the  North  was  taking  the  fortresses 
on  her  north-eastern  frontier  without  difficul- 
ty by  a  brief  bombardment,  the  old  bastions 
of  Vauban's  time  being  useless  agfunst  mod- 
em heavy  guns,  and  the  triple  barrier  of 
Louis  XIY,  was  thns  broken  down  from 
within,  and  the  Northern  Departments  laid 
open.  Fudherbe  had  fought  two  battles  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  re«st  the  invaders ;  but, 
though  he  gained  some  success  at  Bapaumc, 
over  a  small  part  of  Von  Goebes's  army,  he 
had  been  nnaole  to  follow  it  up,  and  soon  af- 
terwards he  ¥fas  defeated  with  great  and 
ruinous  loss  at  St  Quentin — an  ominons 
name  in  French  annals.  After  this  disaster 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  field.  Fudherbe  {ook  rcf^ 
in  Lille  and  Cambrai,  and  the  tide  of  German 
invasion  flowed  irrewstibly  to  the  borders  of 
Artois  and  Hainault 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  tlie  great  nege 
had  been  tending  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 
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On  the  27th  of  Deoembw,  the  0«raua  bat- 
teriea  commeiiced  the  rednetion  of  the  oat- 
w<m1  coDstracted  by  Trocha  on  Hont  AvKta, 
and  in  two  days  it  was  silenced  and  deatroy- 
ed,  the  defences  being  feeble  and  ineomplete. 
This  rossed  the  eplrite  of  the  be«M;en ;  and 
aa,  by  this  time,  Uieir  siege  tnune  had  come 
np  in  considert^le  wunben,  iire  was  opened 
on  the  aoQthero  and  eastern  forta,  and  for 
some  weeks  was  kept  np  with  vigoor.  The 
dist«nce,  however,  of  the  attaddog  batteries 
from  the  defences  of  Fans  was  von'  great, 
nor  was  their  aitilkry  powerfal ;  and  it  oan- 
not  be  said  that  they  succeeded  in  making  a 
senons  or  lasting  impnaaion.  In  fact,  the 
forts,  and  even  fhk  lampaits,  were  armed  with 
rstliei  stroDger  ordnance,  %nd  they  main- 
tained a  combat  at  least  eqoal  to  th^  ot  tbe 
heavy  guns  that  were  directed  against  them. 
Ilia  bombasdment  of  the  city  wae  next  at- 
tempted, and  shells  were  poured  into  its 
streets  and  scgaares ;  but  as  the  extreme 
range  of  the  German  guns  extended  only  to 
one  bank  of  the  Seine,  no  great  damage,  for- 
tunately, was  done,  and,  as  of  ten  has  happen- 
ed in  other  cases,  the  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
the  popniation  was  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  alarm.  '  Yon  might  as  well  have  pelted 
Paris  with  bottles,'  was  the  remark  of  an  in- 
telligent eye-witneaa,  and  there  can  he  no 
donbt  that  the  active  siege  of  the  capital  was 
a  complete  failure.  Meantime,  nowever, 
famine  was  doing  the  work  which  fire  and 
8W<^  conld  not  have  accomplished.  The 
eity  had  been  amply  provisioned,  but,  at  the 
end  of  four  months  and  a  half,  it  was  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  misery.  For  many  weeks 
hoiseflesh  had  been  tiio  only  animal  food  of 
the  population ;  the  bread  doled  oat  in  scan- 
ty rations  was  a  vile  compound  of  bran  and 
lye ;  the  mortality  among  the  old  and  young 
was  appalling ;  the  supp^  of  fael  had  fallen 
abort,  and  that  in  the  depths  of  a  fearfnl  win- 
ter. On*the  Iffth  of  January,  l^oohu  made 
a  last  effort  against  the  besiegers'  lines,  but, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  fuled,  his 
troopa  having  lost  all  courage  and  worth.  By 
thia  time  all  nope  of  relief  torn  the  provin- 
cial armies  had  been  frustrated,  and  at  last, 
on  the  130th  day  of  the  eiege,  the  proud 
(^itsl  was  subdued  by  famine.  The  line  of 
the  defences,  was  almost  uninjured;  and, 
nnqoeationably,  Paris  would  have  held  out 
for  months,  nay,  periiaps  might  have  proved 
.  impregnable,  liad  the  citizens  possessed  the 
meaoa  of  subsistence. 

The  fall  of  Paris  brongbt  to  a  close  the 
internecine  strife  between  France  and  Oer- 
Htuiy.  The  extraordinary  disasters  of  Janu- 
ary, mdeed  (especiiJly  tie  ruin  of  BourbaWs 
army),  had  made  resistance  no  longer  possi- 
ble; and,in  all  probabiIity,badtbewaTgone 
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on,  &e  vaBMiidied  conntiy  would  have  been 
overrun,  lliose  who,  like  ourselves,  were  of 
opinion  Aat  the  expected  surrender  of  the 
capital  need  not  necessarily  temiinato  the 
Boggle,  oould  not  bate  anticipated  the  fatal 
•trat^y  which  annihitated  the  provincial 
armies  of  Fruioe  in  futile  movements  and 
desperate  efforts.  We  believe  the  National 
Assembly  was  right  in  accepting  the  condi- 
tions of  ^e  Qermans,  harsh  and  rolentless  as 
these  were ;  and  we  applaad  the  patriotism 
of  M.  Thiers  in  bowing  before  the  'doom  of 
fate,  ta.i,  ofer  him  our  respect  and  sympathy. 
Our  space  hss  been  already  outran,  and  we 
cannot  make  any  general  remarks  on  the 
iebty  conflict  which  has  just  closed. 
A.B  regards  its  consequences,  we  cwi  only 
hazard  two  or  three  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
tme.  Those  who  believed  in  the  moderation 
and  dfiliaatioa  of  tlie  gigantio  power  of 
which  Bismark  has  been  tike  creater  must 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  German  terms ; 
but  as  we  are  not  among  the  credulous,  wc 
cannot  say  that  we  have  been  surprised. 
The  annexation,  however,  of  Alsac*  and 
Lorr^e  against  the  will  of  two  mil- 
lions of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces,  the  dismemberment  of  France, 
and  her  qioliation,  and,  above  all,  the 
evident  understandii^  between  the  autocrats 
of  Rasua  and  Germany,  are  simply  the  tri- 
umphs of  brute  force — perpetual  menaces  to 
tiie  peaee  of  Europe.  As  r^ards  France, 
her  destiny  is  uncertun  ;  and  it  remuns  te 
be  seen  whether,  aa  of  old,  she  will  rise 
superior  to  miaforlune,  or  whether,  like  _ 
Spain,  she  will  henoeforth  decline  and  ^sink 
into  an  inferior  power.  If,  as  we  think,  the 
first  alternative  i;  that  which  history  will  yet  ' 
witness,  France  certainly  will  renew  the  com- 
bat, and  endeavour  to  regain  from  her  pitiless 
foe,  not  only  her  strateidc  position,  but  the 
conquered  territories.  To  effect  this  purpose 
she  will  avail  herself  of  any  alliances,  how- 
ever abnormal — and  for  tius  she  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  From  this  point  of  view,  also, 
the  prospect  for  England  is  not  reasaaring. 
France,  boncver,  if  she  would  renew  her 
strength,  must  first  learn  self-government,  and 
to  combat  anarchy  and  Tevolntion;  and, 
deeply  as  we  sympathise  with  her,  she 
would,  we  believe,  achieve  more  if  she  were 
to  attain  these  great  ends  than  if  she  were  to 
avenge  Sedan  ^  a  second  Jena,  and  match 
once  more  in  triumph  to  Berlin. 
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Aet.  \m.—ProftMor  Fratf'i  SdiUoit  ^ 
Biahop  BtrkeUy't  Workt, 

(1.)  The  Workt  of.etOTffe  Btrkeity,  J}J>^ 
formerly  Bitkop  of  Chyse.  CoUeetod 
and  Edited,  with  Tttfaata  and  Annota- 
tlons,  by  Alkxxkdkr  CAMrssui  Fkabbb, 
M.A.,  Troieetoi  of  L(^o  and  UetAphysiea 
in  the  Univendtr  of  Ediobargfa.  8  rok 
Oxford:  CiareDdc«i  Preeg.    1871. 

(2.)  Idfe  and  LetterM  V"  Georgt  Bertelt]/, 
D.D.,  fortntrlj/ Bithop  of  Cloym,and  an 
Account  of  hi*  Philotophp;  with  many 
vrritingg  of  BUhi^  Berkeley  hitherto  «m> 
publiahed.  Bf  Albxaitobb  Campbbll 
Fhaber,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Lc^o  aod 
MetaplifmcB  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Oxford:  Ciai«ndon  Preea.    1871. 

The  EDsUsh  people  h«re  not  treated  their 
great  phtlosouten  well  They  have  profited 
by  them,  maae  nse  of  their  reaolta,  and  em- 
bodied in  political,  looia],  and  religions  Hfa 
the  principles  wliich  men  like  Bacon,  Hobbea, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hnme  have  li^rionaly 
thougbt  out  and  sent  forth  to  enrich  the  com- 
tnoo  stock  of  human  knowledge;  but  they 
bave  not  sufficiently  honoured  their  intellectu- 
al guides.  They  have  not  striven  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  consietent  couception  of  tlie  vbole 
of  each  great  man^s  life,  nor  have  they  caved 
to  eadmato  the  full  sweep  of  his  influence 
upon  the  thonght  of  his  fellows  They  have 
been  content  to  anm  np  the  result  of  life 
labours  ia  the  meagK  formula,  Hobbes,  who 
was  the  father  of  ^icke,  who  was  the  father 
of  Berkeby,  who  was  tiie  father  of  Hume. 
They  have  measured  the  ingatheriug  infltt- 
ence  of  the  lake  by  the  amount  of  water  car- 
ried into  it  by  the  stream  coming  from  the 
lake  above,  its  outKoing  action  by  the  amount 
of  water  which  tne  nver  bears  away  to  the 
lake  beneath.  The  thonsaod  rills  which 
trickle  down  from  the  hills  and  neighbouring 
highhmds  are  fc»f^tten,  the  constant  uneeen 
action  of  ur  and  heat  and  light  bearing  away 
the  myriad  waterdrops  to  store  them  in  the 
clouds  of  the  firmament,  ready  to  hear  when 
llie  com  and  the  vine  call  to  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  calleth  to  the  heavens,  and  to  an- 
swer in  life-bringing  showers,  is  left  vnre- 
raembered.  Until  Cambridge  gave  us  Bacon's 
Works,  edited  by  Messrs,  Ellis  and  Spedding, 
England  had  not  one  good  annotated  edition 
of  Iter  great  sbilosophen,  Oxford  has  now 
given  us  Berkeley.  We  have  only  hope  to 
trust  to  for  Locke  and  Hume,  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all.  And  EngLsh 
philosophy  pays  the  penalty  of  the  neglect  in 
the  one-sidei^ess,  enperfictality,  and  in- 
adeqnatenese  which  have  to  some  extent 
characterized  it.  It  is  with  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  welcome  this  beautiful, 


conpiato,  and  caiefidly-«dited  etStioa  (A  the 
wo^  of  Bishop  Berlceley,  and  thank  Vm 
aatitoritin  of  the  Clartndon  Fresa  for  wkat 
we  hope  is  only  the  fiiat  fnrita  of  a  series  of 
our  great  philosophers. 

Time  is  wisdom  in  the  selection.  Edab^ 
Berkeley,  of  ail  Eogliah  thinkers,  is  most 
easily  misoudostood  when  detached  portioM 
of  kis  writiDgs  are  studied  by  themsdns 
apart  from  their  leistiMi  to  the  whole,  and 
when  his  philosophy  ia  criticised  by  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  his  life.  How 
toaoy  of  those  who  know  and  have  dswassed 
Bericeley's  theory  of  risioo,  bis  uominaliHU, 
and  hit  sensationalim,  an  aware  tiiat  tlie 
theory  of  riuon  wM  <ni]y  the  first  step  in  the 
exposition  of .  ,a  oomprelteiutve  theoiy  of 
oaosali^, — that  bis  nwninaliam  was  only  the 
denial  of  the  Donoeptaalist  doctrine  of  uni- 
reraals,  was  suppressed  in  his  latest  writings, 
as  if  he  had  felt  it  to  have  been  too  sweep- 
ing, and  was  supplanted  by  a  doctrine  <rfr«at- 
ism  almost  akm  to  Plato's,^ — and  tiiat  his 
sensationalism,  inherited  from  Locke  and  be- 
queathed to  Himie,  was  only  one  momeat  HI 
a  Platonic  idealism,  which  he  had  Ipand  in 
his  youth  from  More  and  Norria,  in  his  old 
age  from  Platinus  and  the  Neo-PbtonistB, 
and  which  he  left  to  be  developed  by  Kant 
The  truth  is,  that  in  Berkeley  we  haTC  the 
meeting-place  of  two  distinct  streams  of 
thought,  both  of  which  had  already  received 
distinct  but  inadeqtiate  expression  in  Eng- 
land. He  inherits  the  Intellectual  wealth  4^ ' 
the  Cambridge  Platonist*,  as  well  as  the 
clearer,  though  less  profound  results  of  Hob- 
bes and  Locke.  He  has  been  mieundetBtood 
and  misrepresented  bvcaose  his  double  poM- 
tion,  inadequately  expressed,  and  not  mii- 
formly  muntained,  has  been  unknown  to  so 
many  of  his  readers.  Berkeley,  the  disciple 
of  Locke,  the  NomiuUist,  the  amiable,  tto- 
conscious  sceptic,  is  familiar  to  most  students 
of  philosophy.  Berkeley,  the  Platonist,  the 
Realist,  the  idealist  combatant  of  sceptician, 
who  found  in  Miss  Forster  the  mystic  and  the 
disciple  of  Fen41on  and  Madame  Qnyon  the 
lady  '  whose  bomour  and  turn  of  mind  pleas- 
ed him  beyond  anything  that  he  knew  m  her 
whole  sex,'  it  not  so  well  known. 

The  great  value  which  this  edition  of  Be^ 
keley's  philosophical  writings,  will  hare  is 
that  it  presets  us  vrith  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
loBopby,  and  by  some  pr^nant  annotabons 
enables  ne  to  trace  the  unity  of  the  prinu- 
ple  which  binds  them  into  a  more  or  Incon- 
sistent whole  Professor  Eraser,  in  [wepar- 
ing  this  edition,  has  k^t  the  following  ob- 
jects cluefiy  in  view : — 

'  {!■)  Td  revise  fte  text  of  the  works  former' 
Ij  published,  and  to  preeebt  tiiem  in  a  satlshe- 
tofj  amogement. 


isn. 

'(3.)  T«  bolp  the  imAv  to  nuA  Bcritctefi 
offo  point  oi  view  ia  each  work,  by  means  of 
biblicgraphicAl  and  tnoljticaJ  prefaces,  and  oc- 
casional annotations  or  brief  diBEcrtations,  in 
irhish  the  author  might  bo  compared  with  him- 
self, »nd  studied  in  bis  relations  to  the  circum- 
n  which  he  wrote 


i^ta- 


'(8-)  T' 
pobMed 


ihed  writinga  of  Berkelej 
iuifrat«  his  opinions  or  cbukcter. 

'(4.)  To  offer  »  comprehensiTe  cooocption  of 
his  implied  philosophy  as  s  whole.' 

TheM  objects  have  been  no  well  renliicd 
Ihat  we  ue  euKbled  for  the  first  time  to  sur- 
vey Berkeley's  character  and  opinions  as  a 
whole,  to  see  how  bia  life  and  philosophy  act 
and  react  on  each  other,  to  view  his  great 
principles  dimly  shaping  themselves  in  his 
eailieet  speculation  recorded  in  his  student 
common'4)1ace  book,  and  to  see  how  his  latest 
and  dee[«st  thoogbts  ore  but  the  more  ade- 
qaate  expression  of  his  eariy  musingH.  Pro- 
fessor Fraser's  Bummary  of  Berkeley's  philo- 
wphf,  given  in  the  fonrth  volnme,  will  do 
mocQ  to  destroy  and  render  impossible  the 
one-sided  criticism  to  which  the  opinions  of 
the  phiiosopher  have  been  so  long  subjected. 
He  has  shown  that  Berkeley's  pUlosophy  b 
not  the  dtied-up  intellectual  cistern  of  a  so- 
litsry  thinker  of  the  last  century — ia  not  a 
barren  ■  subjective  ideahem'  which  a  breath 
of  'comraon  sense'  can  'for  ever  render  im- 
possible,' but  is  a  livinc  fountain  from  which 
oar  greatest  modem  Lnglish  thinkers  have 
not  disdained  to  draw;  and  he  might  have 
shown  that  it  is  insUnct  with  the  germs  of 
tliose  philosophical  principles  whic^,  under 
the  Dwne  of  the  IdealStaUsmitt,  are  leaven- 
ing modern  German  thought.  We  ventme 
to  predict  that  hereafter  every  historian  and 
critic  of  philosophy  will  have  to  reconsider 
the  commonplace  verdict  which,  &'Bt  pro- 
nounced by  I>r.  Thomas  Keid  in  this  coun- 
try, by  Kant  in  Germany,  and  by  Couun  in 
France,  has  been  repeated  weaiisomely  by 
their  soccessors.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
not  homolt^te  every  statement  which  Pro- 
fessor Fraser  haa  made  abont  the  philosophy 
of  his  author.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
he  haa  notsufficientiy  recc^iscd  the  histori- 
cal position  of  Bbhop  Berkeley.  lie  has  too 
much  regarded  him  as  occupying  a  nniqne 
place  in  the  history  of  speculation,  and  neg- 
lected some  of  those  facts  of  EngU^h  philo- 
sophy which  serve  to  esplain  Beflteley's  po- 
sitian  and  principles.  No  thinker,  and  espe- 
cially BO  great  thinker,  can  occupy  a  position 
hiatorically.  inexf^cablei  He  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
tigie,  tiie  interprets  of  their  present  mean- 
Uift,  i)nd  the  uncoDstuous  prophet  of  thur  fu- 
ton development.     And  Berkeley  was  no  ex- 
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ception  to  this  rale.  It  is  jnst  becanse  he 
lived  in  an  age  in  which  two  diffntnt 
streams  met,  and  l>ecttnse  he  alone  of  the 
thinkers  then  living  combined  them,  that  be 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  great  Eng- 
lish thinkers;  and  it  is  becanse  the  two  t«n- 
dencies  then  at  work  and  cooHicting  with 
each  other  contained  the  undeveloped  germs 
of  the  living  principles  now  combining  that 
Berkeley's  philosophy  is  not  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  a  useless  reMc  of  the  past^  but  to  be 
stadied  as  the  inadequate  expression  of  much 
that  is  deepest  and  traert  in  the  presentEne- 
lish  and  German  pb)loso[Ay,*  '  Eng)an<fs 
Antiphon '  against  the  sensationBl  psycholo- 
gy, sceptical  metapbysica,  and  utilitarian 
ethics,  which  form  the  bulk  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  stock  of  philosophy,  has 
usnally  found  expresMon  in  her  poetry  and 
religion  rather  than  in  her  philosophy  ;  but 
there  have  always  been  thinkers  who  have  re- 
fased  to  accept  the  common  creed,  and  to 
Boffer  themselves  to  glide  down  the  stream 
of  popular  opinion.  Their  protest  has  sel- 
dom been  loud-voiced.  They  have  getieral- 
ly  lived  solitaiT,  unheeded  lives ;  but  their 
presence,  Uke  a  scent  unseen,  has  had  its  im- 
palpable, invisible  influence.  KngUsh  mysti- 
ciran  is  a  fact,  thou^^  nnrecoroed  in  the 
pagesofthe  history  ^  her  philosophers ;  and 
English  mysticism  was  never  stronger  than  in 
the  generation  preceding  BeAeley.  The 
Cambridge  Flatonisto  had  but  lat«ly  passed 
away,  tour  or  Ave  translations  of  Jacob 
Btthmen  had  showed  the  pmnilar  studies. 
Norrie  of  Bcmerton  was  so  well  knovrn  that 


•  It  Is  necdlees  to  enirmenite  the  number  of 
Enxll^  ese«7B  and  books  npou  Berkeley  and  hia 
pliilueophy  which  have  lecenlly  appeared.    It 

may  not  be  so  n-ell  knoivn  to  a-ax  niaders  that 
Bcrkelcj's  (loctrineB  are  at  jirpspiit  vpry  widely 
diBcOBSed  in  Oermany.  A  ercnl  deal  oftliisdis- 
cawlon  le  doubtlees  dao  to  the  eTertiona  of  that 
fervid  Berkeleian/Dr.  T.  Ctollyns  Simrai,  who,  >c- 
oording  to  a  Oenunn  critic,  '  reist  in  I>euCecblMid 
umlier,  um  mit  alien  Mitlelu  dee  Worts  und  der 
Sclirift,  propaftandtt  flir  stinen  Melitcr  zu  mach- 
en  ;■  but  the  interest  shown  on  the  subject  most 
rest  on  a  deeper  bama  Of  Qerman  diraertattona 
on  Berkeley  we  have  aoen  the  following  ;—B. 
Hoppa  in  Vtrgmait'i  Zeitadirift,  v.  Heft.  2,  1870 ; 
FrSherr  v.  Beichlin-M.  Idegc,  In  Ficldet  Zeit- 
teTtrift  Ivi,  Hefl.  3, 1870  :  T.  Collynn  Simon  and 
H  TJlricl,  In  Fiehle't  ZtiUchrift,  Ivli.  Heft.  1;  and 
F.  Friederich'a  UAtr  Ba-kAJ/»  Idealitmu*,  1870. 
To  thcaa  must  bo  added,  as  the  moat  important 
of  all,  Prof.  F.  Uebcrneg's  translation  of^Bcrke- 
ley's '  Princl[)leB  oC  Human  Knowledge,'  with  a 
short  prefooe  and  some  vety  valuable  «otee,  pob- 
WnheA  in  Heimaon'a  cheap  series  of  iihiloaophieal 
worka,  Berlin,  1860.  Tlic  growioff  int««eA'  felt 
In  Berkeley  ia  nlBotobesecninlhelarKeramounl 
of  spaco  given  to  the  c.iticlBin  of  his  doctrines  in 
the  more  recent  work  on  the  history  of  phlloeo- 
nhv,  snch  as  Frrihorr  v.  Retchlia-Heldegg'B  Xi1>- 
Munff  (r«r  Philotophit,  Wien,  1870. 
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his  philosophy  conld  be  lidicoled  in  an  ela- 
boimte  parody,  and  Tom  Brown, '  of  fac«tioiiR 
memory,'  conld  tickle  a  not  too  fastidious 
public  nith  a  caricature  of  hb  Platonic  love. 
The  influence  of  Ualebrancbe  was  felt  upon 
English  philosophy.  F£nC-lon  and  Madame 
Guyon  bad  their  Enfrlish  disciples,  uid  the 
CT0S8  immorality  of  the  times  of  the  eariier 
Georges  had  its  opposite  in  the  refined  mys- 
ticism which  appears  in  many  of  the  religious 
aud  philosophical  writers  of  the  period.  By 
education,  trfdniog,  studies  and  temperament, 
Berkeley  was  fitt^  to  combine  this  mystical 
philosophy  with  the  ruder  and  more  practi- 
cal sensationalism  of  Locke.  He  did  so ;  and 
because  he  did  so,  he  begins  the  second  pe- 
riod of  modem  philosophy.  HoweTerwere- 
gsrd  Berkeley — whether  as  a  man,  as  a  Cbris- 
tiaii  philanthropist,  or  as  a  met^hysician — 
we  find  the  same  unconscious  combination  of 
practical  sagacity  and  of  refined  cnthnsiaam, 
a  keen  eye  for  fact,  and  a  deep  mind  for  the- 
oiy,  along  with  a  continual  incapadtv  to 
combine  adequately  or  eirpress  fully,  either 
by  action  or  speech,  the  double  tendency 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  We  feel 
:Bs  if  Berkeley  were  always  struggling  with  a 
■  great  thought  which  he  did  not  wholly  aec, 
and  could  not  adequately  express.  The 
young  student  of  Trinity  Collie  is  labonr- 
ing  to  record  in  his  commoDplace  book  a 
pnnciple  which  will  prove  to  be  the  univer- 
sal solvent,  and  set  nght  eveiything  that  is 
wiong.  Tlie  young  philosopher  has  elabo- 
rated Hm  principles  of  human  knowledge 
wUeh  are  to  banish  scepticism,  re-establish 
theology,  philosophy,  aud  the  physical 
s<9ences  on  new  and  lasting  foundationa.  llie 
missionary  has  a  scheme  for  tmosplantjng  the 
virtues,  arts,  and  sciences  to  a  new  continent, 
since  an  extravagant  nobility  and  a  reckless 
and  dishonest  pasuon  for  speculation  have 
impoverished  and  demoralized  tJie  chief 
countries  in  Europe.  Thephilanthropio  bis- 
hop finds  that  a  national  bank  will  redeem 
his  country  from  alt  her  troubles,  and  that 
tar-water  ia  a  panacea  for  every  ill  the  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Everywhere  we  find  the  practical 
man  and  the  idealist  Everywhere  we  find 
the  same  keen  eye  for  facts  uot  quite  compre- 
hensive enough;  the  same  wealth  of  ideas 
which,  nevertheless,  wants  the  intellectual 
momentum  needed  to  cury  out  a  great  pbilo- 
flophical  conception;  the  same  prophetic 
vi»on  of  principles  and  facts  which  are  after- 
wards to  become  pitun,  accompanied  by  the 
inability  to  clear  the  way  for  their  present 
manifestation. 

Professor  Praser  has  given  nn  a  heautifnl 
picture  of  young  Berkeley  and  Iiis  surround- 
ings in  Trinity  Coll€«e,  Dublin.  Bora  at  Dy- 
eart  Castle,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 


April, 


Nore,  uid  educated  at  rhe  famous  Kilkenny 
School,  the  Eton  of  Ireland,  Berkeley  came 
up  to  Trinity  College  in  the  spring  of  ITOO, 
and  at  once  found  himself  nearawhiriof  ia- 
tellectual  life,  into  which  he  threw  himsdf 
with  ardonr.  The  influence  of  the  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  Boyle,  and  Hooke,  and  the 
speculations  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Uale- 
branche,  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the 
University,  and  was  gradnally  displacing  the 
old  scholasticism  ;  and  the  bright,  clever  lad 
looked  with  eagerness  towards  all  the  new 
lights  which  were  beginning  to  shine  upon 
him.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  bia  fond- 
ness for  experiment,  and  his  dreamy  disre- 
gard of  consequences.  He  had  gone  to  see 
an  exeention,  and  retomed  pensive  acd  me- 
lancholy, but  strangely  inquisitive  about  the 
sensations  experienced  by  the  unfortanate 
criminal  in  the  criua  of  bis  fate.  He  took 
counsel  with  an  intimate  college  friend,  Con- 
terini,  the  uncle  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 

'  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should 
himself  tiy  the  experiment,  and  be  relieved  by 
his  friend  on  a  signal  arranged,  after  whidi 
Contorini,  in  his  turn,  was  to  repeat  th«  ex- 
periment Berkeley  waa  accordii^ly  tied  np 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  chair  reeaov>»d  from  un- 
der his  feet  Losing  consciousness,  bis  eom- 
panion  waited  in  vain  for  the  signal  The  en- 
thusiastic inquirer  might  have  been  huog  in 
good  earnest, — and  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved 
he  fell  motionless  upon  the  floor.  On  recover- 
ing himself  his  first  words  were — "Bless  my 
heart,  Conterini,  you  have  rumpled  my  band,"' 

We  need  not  wonder  that  this  iniMdent 
caused  Berkeley  to  be  looked  upon  aa  an 
eccentric  by  bis  fellow-students,  nor  that  he 
had  to  bear  the  usual  annoyances  which  be- 
fall those  who  get  the  name.  With  M  his 
eccentricity,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
l^e  centre  of  a  company  of  friends,  who 
thought '  him  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
amiability ;  and  his  coll^i^  career  was  very 
successful. 

'He  was  made  a  Scholar  in  1703.  In  the 
spring  of  170i  (the  year  Lockedied)  he  became 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  took  his  Master's  d^rec 
in  the  spring  of  1T07.  After  the  customary 
arduous  examination  of  that  University,  con- 
ducted in  presence  of  nobility,  gentiy,  and 
h^h  ofBdala,  he  passed  with  unprocedmted 
applause,  and  was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship, 
June  9,  1707,  "the  only  reward  of  learning 
that  kingdom  has  to  boslow,"  as  one  of  hi.') 
biographers  curtly  says,' 

It  is  his  commonplace  book,  however,  aad 
the  other  records  of  his  collie  life^  now  first 
published,  that  nhow  ns  how  tlie  young  rto- 
dent  employed  himself,  uid  what  were  hie 
favourite  studies  and  opinions.  In  Uieae 
cariy  days  one  sees  that  be  learned  mostly 
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ticolftr,  Malebranche  is  wrong  in  th&t,  More 
is  not  to  be  tmsted  in  a  third, — are  tlic  most 
nsnal  entrieB  in  the  yonns  student's  jonrnal. 
It  is  curioos  to  look  at  tDose  imperKct  jot- 
ting! and  Bee  ag  through  a  window  into  the 
eager  young  sonl,  sharpening  and  Iraiaing 
it«etf  by  lirii^  contact  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  grmt  thinkers  who  then  ruled  the  intel- 
lectual world,  and  preparing  itself  to  take 
rank  among  them  at  some  future  day. 
Mathematics,  metaphy»cs,  optics,  physics, 
and  natural  Uieology  were  all  studied.  Locke 
was  his  great  t«acber,  then  Mulebntuclte, 
then  the  English  Pktouista ;  Banow,  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Molyneux  taught  bim  physics 
and  mathematics.  He  is  always  indepen- 
dent, peihap  too  fond  of  Independence,  per- 
haps scarcely  aware  that  as  much  is  learned 
from  what  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
deny,  as  from  what  we  are  obliged  to  affirm. 
Here  seems  to  hare  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
telleetunl  life  in  the  TJniveruty,  when  Thomas 
Prior  and  Samuel  Madden — the  two  found- 
ers of  the  Royal  Irish  Society — were  fellow- 
studenta  of  Berkeley,  when  King  was  toans- 
lated  to  tiie  sea  of  Dnblin,  and  Bishop 
Browne  was  Provost  of  Trinity.  Berkeley 
and  his  young  friends  formed  tiiemselres  in- 
to a  -society  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
probteiDS  wbicb  life  and  the  new  philosophy 
were  presenting  to  them.  We  are  not  told 
who  me  membois  of  this  society  were,  but 
we  can  gneas,  from  jottingB  in  the  common- 
place book,  that  the  subjects  of  discussioi) 
were  mainly  suggested  by  portions  of 
Locke's  eways,  and  we  can  fancy  the  yonng 
metaphysicians  disputing  with  great  e^;«r- 
noss,  wdonr,  and  confnuon,  all  manner  of 
Bolnble  and  insoluble  questions.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
tiionght«  and  opinions  which  mnst  have 
framed  the  iuteUectnal  outcome  of  such  a 
society,  then  gradnallr  arose  cleariy  and 
more  clearly  before  Berkeley  the  iotellectoal 
insist  into  the  wants  and  difficulties  of 
modem  metapbyucs,  pure  and.  applied, 
which  at  last  natized  itself  in  the  '  E^y  to- 
wards a  New  Theory  of  Viuon,'  and  in  the 
'  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  At  all 
erents  we  know  that  these  two  works,  on 
which  Berkeley's  fame  as  a  metaphymcian 
has  reated,  were  written  and  published  not 
many  years  after  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  College  Society;  and  that  many  of 
the  qaestions  discussed  are  to  be  found 
among  the  list  of  subjects  which  Professor 
F^Mer  thinks  were  there  debated.  Both 
works  everywhere  sbowtracesof  the  reading 
and  thinking  which  the  commonplace  book 
leTeab,  and  tbe  remits  of  the  two  are  the 
n  of  the  double  tendency  to  the  in- 


ductive philoeophy  and  to  mysticism,  which, 
we  have  siud,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in 
Berkeley's  life  and  philosophy.  '  The  Theory 
of  Vision '  is  Malebranche's  seeing  all  thiogs 
in  God,  but  on  a  rational  and  experimental 
basis.  We  see  God  in  all  things,  and  wo 
see  all  thintra  by  means  of  his  continual  con- 
trivance. Ilie  onteome  of  the  'Printuples 
of  Human  Knowledge'  is,  in  the  main,  the 
attempt  to  explain  clearly,  fully,  and  in 
accordance  trim  Baconian  prinoipiee,  the 
mystical  thought  of  Norris,  that  God  ia  the 
immediate  author  of  onr  sensations,  and  that 
we  therefoiv  participate  in  Him  when  we 
see,  feel,  or  desire,  and  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence on  which  Dr.  More  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate. 

In  1713,  we  find  Berkeley  at  the  court  of 
Qneen  Anne,  in  company  with  Swift,  lie 
had  come  over  from  Dnblin  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  guning  attention  for  his  meta- 
physical system  He  bad  endeavoured,  «hile 
in  rhiblin,  to  interest  English  philoaophera 
in  his  new  jmnciple,  but  the  attempt  wau 
not  very  sucoessfni.  He  now  tried  by  per- 
sonal interconrse  and  more  popular  exposi- 
tion, in  his  Essays  in  the  'Guardian'  and 
in  his  Dialt^es,  to  gun  adherents  to  those 
opinions  from  which  he  expected  so  much  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  pretty  sucoossfuL  Swift, 
writing  to  Lord  Carteret  from  Dublin  some 
years  after,  says  that  '  he  (Berkeley)  was  u 
Fellow  of  the  UniverMty  here  :  and  going  t<? 
England  very  young  about  thirteen  yearu 
ago,  he  became  founder  of  a  sect  called  the 
Jmmaterialittt,  by  the  force  of  a  verycuri- 
ons  book  upon  that  subject  Dr.  Smalridgc 
and  many  other  emiueot  persons  were  his 
proselytes.'  We  have  very  pleasant  glimpses 
of  the  young  Irish  metaphysician  among  the 
wits  of  Queen  Annes  court.  Then,  as 
afterwards,  his  amiability  and  eoliuuiiasm 
disarmed  enmity  and  gained  friends  among 
all  factions.  He  was  intimate  with  Steele 
and  Addison,  as  well  as  the,  companion  of 
Swift  and  Pope.  Swift  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  secretaiy  to  Lord  Peter- 
borongh,  and  in  that  capacity,  and  after- 
wards as  tutor  to  Mr.  St.  George  Ashe,  he 
spent  some  years  abroad.     On  his  return, 

'he  found  London  and  all  England  jn  the  agi- 
tation and  misery  consequent  upon  the  bllurc 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  This  occasioned 
ODB  of  his  most  characteristic  productions  as 
an  author.  He  now  addressed  himadf  for 
the  first  time  publicly  to  questinMBOf  aocia] 
economy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  deep  im- 
pression  which  the  English  catastrophe  (d  1720 
made  upon  him  was  connected  with  the  project 
of  sociBi  ideaiiam  which,  as  we  shall  ee^  filled 
and  determined  his  life  in  its  middle  pefind.' 

He  was  shocked  at  the  tone  of  social  moiaii    ' 
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'  X.J,  aad  bU  tiDt^;iiiatiT%  enthmiaBin  peih^n 
hiolped  to  make  biin  faacj  the  pl^ue  mora 
wide-BpreadinE  and  more  incurable  tban  it 
really  was.  Bia  tJiongiits  foond  vent  in  his 
'  EsMy  toward  PreTentiBg  the  Buin  of  Great 
Bdt^n,'  aod  bfi  then  probably  first  began  to 
meditate  on  the  romantic  scheme  of  mi»- 
sionary  enterprise  which  filled  so  much  of 
bis  life. 

His  second  stay  in  London  bronght  bim 
the  beginning  of  many  of  tba  friend^ips 
which  lasted  tbrongb  life.  He  had  met  in 
Italy,  Benson,  aftenrarda  Bbbop  of  Gloncea- 
ter,  and  now  became  intimatA  with  Seeker, 
floecessirely  Biahop  of  Briatol,  Kshop  of 
Orford,  and  Arehbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
Bundle,  Bishop  of  Derry,  Clarte,  and  Bnt- 
ier, — all  of  whom  helped  him  in  his  attempt 
to  realise  the  great  plan  now  beginning  to 
take  shape  in  liia  mind.  He  had  returned 
to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  lAenten- 
aat,  and  had  been  nominated,  in  rapid  Bac~ 
ceaaion.  Divinity  Lecturer,  Senior  Qreek 
Lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  then  Dew  of 
Dromore,  then  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  Senior 
Proctor  in  Trinity  College,  then  Rector  of 
Ardtrea  and  Arboe,  and  lastly  Dean  of 
D«rry;  hat  no  sooner  had  be  fairly  obtained 
the  church  preferment  which  bis  position 
and  talents  had  merited,  tban  he  was  eager 
to  resign  it — *bia  beait  is  ready  to  break  if 
his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him.'  He 
visbed  to  resign  present  preferment  and 
fiitni«  prospects,  and  to  dedicate  his  life, 
means,  and  eneiviea  to  instruct  the  youth  of 
America,  as  tbe  President  of  an  ideally  per- 
fect Umvcrsity  in  the  Isles  of  Bermuda. 
The  old  world  had  grown  very  evil,  and 
Berkeley  wished  to  make  a  new  one.  He 
had  mysticism  enough  to  imt^ne  a  new 
Atlaotu,  and  the  practical  tnni  for  experi- 
menting which  made  him  e^^r  to  ^tempt 
ta  reatii&  it  His  thoughts  were  not  content 
with  the  patient  waiting  of  the  mystical 
mcdiffival  piet^  which  inspires  the  beautiful 
'Uora  Noviasima'  of  Bernard,  they  must 
take  ahape  in  action.  His  cnthnsiasin  rises 
to  poetic  height,  and  finds  uttcnmce  in  a  few 
glowing  verses  prophetic  of  the  dominion 
which  IS  to  come  and  increase  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  by  the  diflnsion  of  educa- 
tion, the  sciences,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word: 

'  Weatmrd  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  vray ; 

The  four  first  Acts  ab'cady  past 
A  fifth  aball  close  tiie  Drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noUest  offspring  is  the  last' 

After  much  anxious  waitino;  and  painful 

pleading   at    court    and    wi£  Parliament, 

'  Bcilcdey  at  last  obtained  a  charter  for  his 
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collie,  and  was  promised 
of  £80,000  ;— 

'  The  Charter  authorized  the  erection  irf  i 
coH^e  in  Uic  Bermudas  to  be  called  the  College 
of  St  Paul,  and  to  be  goremed  by  a  PresidCTrt 
and  nine  Fellows  who  were  to  form  (b*  Co^ 
posation.  Berkeley  was  named  the  hat  Pnei- 
dent,  and  his  three  DubUn  asaocialss  the  fcst 
Fellows.  They  were  all  aUowed  to  retain  thar 
pref ermenta  at  home  for  eighteen  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  islands.  Other'six  Fellows 
were  to  be  appointed  by  them  within  three 
years,  and  the  BurviriDgnietnberB  of  the  Corpo- 
radon  were  to  have  power  to  elect  all  the  future 
vacancies.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named 
as  Visitor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  appomted  Chancellor.  The  Col- 
lege was  declared  to  be  for  the  instruction  of 
Btudenta  in  literature  and  theology,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  civilicatian 
alike  in  the  English  and  in  the  heathen  parts  of 
America.' 

Ue  sailed  from  Graveaend  with  faisneivly- 
manied  wife  and  a  little  cnmpany  of  retun- 
eia  and  friends,  and  arrived  lu  the  Narra- 
gansett  waters,  on  the  western  side  of  l&ode 
Island,  at  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Newport 
Berkeley  had  meant  to  call  at  Rbode 
Island  on  his  way  to  the  Bermudas  to  fcet 
information,  procure  anything  needful  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  great  scheme,  pnrohase 
land  as  an  investment  for  liis  coU^>e,  and 
perhtws  gain  the  good-ivill  and  interest  of 
friendly  New  Englandcrs.  He  was  not  des- 
tined to  get  nearer  the  BtuTuudas.  The 
visit,  which  was  originally  meant  to  be  a 
short  one,  lengthened  out  from  month  to 
month,  until  at  last  Berkeley  b^an  to  tike 
tlte  place  so  well  that  he  confidentially  says 
to  Prior  in  one  of  tus  lettors : — '  The  truth 
is^  if  the  king's  bounty  were  paid  in^  and 
the  chsrler  could  be  removed  hither,  I  ^ould 
like  it  better  than  Beimnda.'  And  New- 
port would  have  made  a  very  good  centre 
for  his  scheme  of  educational  aad  cvangeli- 
cal  operations.  It  was  the  capita]  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  laland,  and  waa  a  rich  cen- 
tre of  foj«ign  and  domestio  trade.  The 
State  had  been  colonined  by  Roger  Williams 
in  1S86,  and  had  a  constitation  which  a»- 
swted  tba  i^ht  of  religious  freedom  while 
that  was  still  unknoiwn  in  every  otJier  Slate 
in  America,  Its  society  was  accordingly 
very  nnlike  that  met  widi  alm<Mit  iu^iriira« 
else.  Qnakers,  Moravians,  Jews,  Kpiaoopa- 
lians,  Congregation  alists,  Independ«its,  and 
Baptists  of  every  sect,  all  lived  togttbw, 
hoUing  their  own  beliefs,  and  tolersling 
those  of  their  nei^bours.  The  town  popa- 
latioB  was  chiefly  mercantile,  while  tli«t  of 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  that  along  the 
Narragansett  du>re,  was  pastoral  Hu  in- 
habitanta  were  famed  for  their  he^tttaJitjr, 
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■ad  the  ao^ty  was  mtell^ent  ibA  well-u- 
formed.  Great  care  wai  taken  of  the  «da- 
cBtioii  of  the  cbildren,  tind  the  nbraries  and 
pictures  vliich  still  remua  tertif^  to  the 
good  ta3t«  aud  culture  of  the  gentbrnes  of 
thi  iiLud  x^— 

'TbaKhodo  IslKiid aristocracj nf  Berkeley's 
Unto  msintBined  Qie  character  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish eouDby  eentlcincii  from  whom  they  wer« 
descended.  A  slate'  of  society  Eupported  b; 
slavery  produced  festivity.  Tradition  record 
the  geual  life  of  those  days  in  the  colony. 
ExcurtiioDB  to  Hartford  to  Imiuiale  on  bloated 
salmon  were  annual  indulgences  in  May.  Pace 
races  on  the  beach  for  silver  tankards  were  the 
social  indulgences  of  summo'.  When  autum'n 
arrived,  there  were  harvest-home  festivities. 
Large  numbers  of  both  sexes  gathered  on  those 
occa^oQS — Kentlemeo  in  their  scarlet  coats  and 
.  awortJs,  with  lace  ruffles  over  their  bands,  qilk 
stockings,  and  shoes  ornamented  with  silver 
hackles,  and  ladies  dressed  in  brocade,  with 
high-heeled  shoes  and  high  head-messes. 
These  festivities  would  sometimes  continue  for 
days,  and  thoy  were  shared  by  the  slaves  as 
well  aa  their  masters.  Christmas  was  the 
great  festival  of  the  year ;  twelve  days  wire 
Iben  {^ven  to  hoqiitaJities.  The  weddmg,  too, 
was  a  great  gak  m  Uie  olden  tima  And  the 
foz  chase,  with  hounds  and  hurne,  as  well  as 
fishing  and  fowling,  were  favourite  sports  in 
NamcaiMett.' 

While  ia  Newport,  Berteley  mingled  in 
the  Bocietf  of  the  town,  and  frequently 
£feachcd  in  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Honeymaa,  a 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
visited  the  Narrag&nsett  country,  and  is  sud 
to  have  made  some  distant  excursions  to  see 
tite  condition  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  A 
few  months  after  bis  arrival  he  bonirht  a  farm 
aod  boilt  a  commodious  house,  wbicn  he  called 
Whitehall  The  bouse  is  still  standinj^,  aud 
ia  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  Bisbop 
Berkeley's  house,  f^w  situations  could  be 
more  aclapted  to  the  tastes  of  a  stndeat  as 
fond  of  nature  as  of  books.  It  was  here 
that  '  Alciphron,'  the  most  elaborate,  and, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  the  most  popu- 
lar, of  all  Bei^eley's  writinfl;s,  was  written. 
Tradition  points- to  a  natural  alcove  in  the 
rocks,  commanding  a  view  of  the  beacb  and 
the  ocean,  as  the  spot  where  the  beautiful 
dialogues  were  composed. 

'"Alciphron"  is  redolent  of  Qie frafirance of 
natora  in  Khode  Island  and  of  the  iovigDratiag 
braaiSB  of  ita  oeaaa  ^orc.  Smith  of  Pfaik- 
delaUk,  in  hi*  preface  to  the  London  edititm 
erf  JotuiBtm  of  Stratford's  philosophical  works, 
says  that  one  day  when  visiting  him  Johnson 
took  up  the  bo<d[,  and  reading  some  of  Berke- 
%'s  rural  descriptions,  told  him  that  they 
were  copied  from  tiie  thaiming  landscapes  In 
that  ddUghtful  Miutd,  which  Uy  before  him  at 
the  time  ne  was  writing.' 


While  living  U>is  retired  Hfe  at  Whitehall 
and  troubled  widi  anxieties  at  th«  ddajs 
which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  actnal 
realizatiOD  tA  bis  great  scheme,  Berkeley 
found  time  to  mingle  in  t^e  inteliect&al  so- 
cae^  which  Newport  afibrded,  and  took  the 
.lead  in  fonmag  a  ^Idsophical  twsodatioB 
for  the  diacosatm  of  speculative  qnestionB. 
One  <A  the  objects  of  this  association  was  to 
collect  books,  and  it  originated  the  Kadwood 
LibiHry,  which  still  exists  in  Newport,  a 
memento  of  the  short  but  interesting  stay  of 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

One  American  friend,  however,  is  mom 
closely  related  to  Berkeley  than  any  other, 
and  must  not  be  pasaed  over  without  spqpiil 
mention.  This  was  Dr.  Sanmel  Johnson, 
the  EfHscopalian  ministw  of  Stratford.  He 
had  known  the*  Prmciples of  Human  Know~ 
ledge '  before  Beikieley's  arrival  in  America, 
and  had  become  a  convert  to  the  metaphyM- 
ca]  opinions  there  set  forth.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  welcome  Berkeley  when  he 
landed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  frienddiip 
and  correspondence  which  then  began  only 
ceased  wim  the  death  tA  the  Bishop.  Hh 
name,  too,  poeaessas  special  interest  to  all 
stadents  of  Bericeley's  philosophy,  and  he 
must  be  held  in  honoar  as  one  of  the  earU- 
eat  and  oae  of  the  greatest  metaphysiciima 
which  America  has  produced.  Althouj^ 
his  works  have  been  forgotten — obscnred,  per- 
haps,by  the  theological  and  metaphysical  fame 
of  hie  great  pnpil,  Jonathan  Bdvnuds — they 
atill  deserve  attention.  We  should  Kke  to 
see  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Elemeata  Fbiloso- 

eica ;'  and  believe  that,  if  re-pubhahed  and 
own,  it  wonld  be  &  valuable  contribution 
to  American  philoeophy.  This  work  pos- 
sesses a  special  mterest  for  the  stndent  of 
Be^leley.  It  was  written  by  a  profeeaed 
disciple,  was  the  result  of  the  study  of 
Berkeley's  writings,  of  conversations  and 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  philoaophi- 
cal  snbjects  it  diacuaaes.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Bishop,  aud  may  almost  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  and  more  roniplete  edition  of 
the  '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  It 
tieats  of  the  pure  intellect  and  its  notions, 
and  of  the  intuitive  intellectwd  light;  and 
so,  to  some  extent,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
second  part  ot  that  woric  which  was  never 
written,  uid  connects  the  philosophy  of 
Berkeley's  earlier  days  with  the  Platonic 
mysticism  of  his  old  age.  Johnson's  '  Ele- 
raenta  Miilosophica'  can  never  be  scparatod  ■ 
from  Berkeley's  'Principles  of  Unman 
Knowledge ;'  aud  had  the  two  been  always 
studied  together,  the  continual  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  Bishop's  philosophical  system, 
which -has  characterized  most  bistones  of 
philosophy,  could  scarcely  have  artMn.    The 
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philosophio^  letters  to  Johnson  are  also  full 
of  interest,  and  show  odier  sides  of  Berke- 
ley's STstem  than  that  most  prominent  in  tbe 
'  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ;'  and 
Johnson  himself  seems  to  have  haa  no  small 
inflneice  in  developing  what,  in  some  respects, 
may  be  ealled  the  ideaTist,*  and  in  otliers  the 
mystical  moment  in  Berkeley's  specntatioTi. 

While  tbna  employed  in  philosophical 
correspondence  and  composition,  and  in 
social  and  intellectnal  intercourse  with  bis 
friends  in  and  near  Newport,  Berkeley  was 
harassed  with  doubts  and  anxieties  about 
the  success  of  his  ji^eat  scheme.  He  had 
erabaiiied  in  the  faith  that  Sir  R.  Walpole 
wqnid  fnlfil  his  promise,  and  that  tLe 
£30,000  endowment  which  had  been  voteA. 
by  Pariiement  would  be  soon  handed  over 
to  him  for  his  college.  Bnt  the  long  montlis 
spent  in  waiting  lengtJiened  ont  to  years,  and 
the  prospect  grew  duller  and  daller,  until  at 
length  even  Berkeley  began  to  despair.  I>r. 
QibsoD,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  charter  the  Viutor  of  the 
new  University,  did  all  he  could  to  forward 
the  scheme  ;  and  when  he  fonnd  that  the 
ministerial  delays  were  only  meant  to  corer 
the  non-fulfilment  of  their  bargain,  he  at  last 
got  a  conclusive  answer  from  Walpole  :  '  H 
yon  put  Ibis  question  to  me  as  a  minister,' 
said  he, '  I  must  and  can  assure  yon  that  the 
money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  snits  with  public  convenience ;  but 
if  you  ask  me,  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean 
Borkeloy  should  contiuQe  in  America  expect- 
ing the  payment  of  £30,000,  I  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe,  and 
give  up  his  present  citpectations.' 

The  ten  best  years  of  Berkeley's  life  were 
given  to  t^is  scheme  of  missioDarr  enterprise, 
ctnd  now  it  ended  in  what  seemed  to  be  utter 
fnilnre.  We  have  only  to  read  his  enthn- 
MMtic  letters  \a  his  friend  Prior  to  see  liow 
hopefully  he  bad  looked  forward  to  the  future, 
and  to  realise  how  crashing  the  blow  roust 
have  been  which  now  fell  upon  him.  He  bore 
himself  bravely  enough,  however,  outwardly, 
and  his  own  account  of  the  miscarriage  given 
in  '  Alciphron '  does  not  reveal  very  much 
deprcaeiou : — 

*  I  flattered  myself,  Theagtt,  that  before  this 
lime  I  m^t  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you 

*  We  use  the  word  '  IdealUt'  in  the  modem 
Uurman  sense.  U  is  tUe  technical  term  todonote 
tbat  tendency  in  haman  speculation  wliich  ii 
embodied  in  Plato's  Dinloctic,  Scliellinff's  Natur- 
PhiloBopble,  Hegel's  mctapliyslcal  logic,  or  Per- 
rfar'a  soom  for  Psycholofty,  and  is  ojicosed 
to  '  Kealist,'  vrliicb  is  H>pliei]  to  Herbart's  AfeU- 
uhysii^  Mill's  EtUIoi,  or  Bncklu's  HisiorT  of 
CiviUxaUon  ;  ef.  Dr.  F.  Uebcrne^  on  '  Idealii 
Bealisni,  and   Ideal- Realism,'  In  Flcbte's  Z 


au  agreeskUe  account  of  the  suoceBB  ot  the 
aBair  which  brooght  me  into  this  ronots  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  But,  instead  of  this,  I 
should  now  give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscar- 
riage, if  I  dionot  rather  choose  to  entertain  you 
with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  have  help- 
ed to  make  me  easy  under  a  circumstance  I 
could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are 
b  our  power ;  but  it  always  U,  to  make  a 
good  use  even  of  the  very  worst  And  I  must 
needs  own,  the  course  and  event  of  this  affiur 
gave  opportunitr  for  reflectJans  that  make  me 
some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains, 
and  expensf.  A  life  of  action,  which  takes  its 
issue  &om  the  counsels,  passions,  and  views 
of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man  to 
imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own 
observations,  if  it  produce  ootbii^  useful  in 
the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to 
itself.  For  several  months  past  I  have  enjoy- 
ed such  liberty  and  leisure  m  this  distant  re- 
treat, far  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whirl- 
pool of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure  which 
IS  called  the  world.  And  a  retreat  in  itself 
agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and 
i^squiet,  was  made  much  more  so  by  the  con- 
versation and  good  qualities  of  my  host  Eu- 
phranor,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
philosopher  and  the  fanner,  two  characters  not 
SO  inconsistent  in  nature  as  by  custom  ttiey 
seem  to  be.' 

But  Bericeley  felt  that  his  life-woric  was 
done.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  broken  man, 
so  far  as  action  was  concerned.  The  piacti- 
cal-wDrking  experimental  side  of  his  nature 
falls  into  the  shade,  and  the  calm  mystiaal 
enthusiasm  which  spends  itself  in  study  and 
in  reverie,  and  can  turn  Jrom.the  toxations 
and  disturbances  and  wrongs  of  the  real 
worid  to  find  repose  and  quietude  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  world  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion visioned  in  the  dreams  of  genius,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  end  of  1731,  and  soon  found 
himself  among  old  acquaintances.  Chordi 
preferment  awaited  him.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  rich  deanery  of  Down,  and  when  the 
nomination  was  from  accidental  cirenm- 
staiicea  cancelled,  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
nated and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
But  ho  did  not  mingle  much  in  society,  nor 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  bnsiuesB  of 
life.  Uo  more  and  more  preferred  to  live  in 
quiet  secluuon.  A  wealthier  bishopric  was 
within  his  reach,  but  he  contented  hinseif 
with  Cloyne.  The  offer  of  the  Primacy  af 
Ireland  fuled  to  draw  him  from  his  retire- 
ment. A  growing  feebleness,  a  love  lor 
quietness,  and  increasing  and  constant  ill- 
health,  all  show  how  heavily  the  great  dinp- 
pointment  of  his  life  pressed  upon  him.  Be 
was  not  fifty  when  he  was  made  Bi^iop  of 
Cloyne,  but  nil  that  he  did  afterwarda  beara 
the  stamp  of  old  age. 
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The  American  enterprise,  however,  whs 
not  soch  ft  f«ilar«  ta  it  seemed  to  Berkeley. 
His  one  great  practical  enterprise  bears  a 
carious  analogy  to  his  philosophical  system. 
His  life-vork  and  his  life-thonght  are  strange- 
ly parallel  la  both  there  is  the  combination 
of  shrewd,  practical  jndgment,  with  almost 
risionary  ODthusiasm.  Bo^  were  tiiought 
by  his  contemporaries  to  be  more  suitaole 
for  a  dream-l^e  than  for  waking  reality. 
Both  iail  in  completeness  of  develo[»neDt 
and  adequacy  of  expression ;  and  yet  both 
contain  in  them  germs  of  life  to  be  long 
sfterwardn  developed-  Berkeley's  Americau 
scheme  did  not  entirely  break  down  at  his 
return  to  England.  The  farm  of  Whitehall, 
which  he  had  bo^ht  near  Newport,  he  be- 
queathed to  Yale  &}llese  for  the  purpose  of 
eocooragiDg  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship, 
and  the  list  of  Berkeleiau  scholars — a  list 
contmning  more  thtw  two  hondred  names, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  in 
America — shows  how  far  the  designs  of  the 
foandv  were  thus  unexpectedly  fulfilled  ; — 

'  "ft  is  a  fact  of  no  slight  aigniflainc^"  the 
writer  remarkH,  "  taken  in  connection  with  the 
oripnal  purpose  of  Berkeley,  that  of  this  list 
aearlv  one  hundred  are  marked  as  ministera  of 
the  Cfospel,  foremost  among  whom  ia  President 
Wheelock,  who  founded  an  Indian  school,  the 
gam  of  Dartmouth  College ;  while  hundreds 
mor«^  not  here  enumerated,  have  been  reci- 
pients of  this  bounty,  in  the  shape  of  Hmaller 
Sremiumg,  among  whom  may  be  named  Darid 
^rainerd,  the  'Apostle  to  the  Indiana.'"  ' 

Berkeley's  gifts  to  Yale  College  did  not 
cease  with  the  bequest  of  his  farm.  He  so 
interested  some  of  his  Bennnda  subecriben 
ia  &e  American  Ctdl^e  that,  with  tbetr  aid, 
he  was  able  to  send  over  from  England  a 
la^e  donation  of  books  to  its  library.  Har- 
yaA  College,  as  well  as  Yale,  received  gifts 
of  booka,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Berke- 
ley's constant  references  in  his  letters  to 
Johnson,  and  bis  ^lontinual  kindnesses  and 
recommendations  of  young  American  sto- 
dents  who  from  time  to  time  came  over  to 
England,  showed  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  cause  of  reli(^on  and  education 
in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  Cloyne  life  was  a  very  retired  one, 
and  Berkeley  was  almost  as  much,  if  not 
more  out  of  the  world  there  than  he  had 
been  at  Newport,  His  iDterooorse  with  old 
friends  was  mostly  by  letter.  Seeker,  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Benson,  Bishop  of 
OloDceater,  are  still  the  most  valued  corre- 
apondenta  among  the  friends  of  his  later  life, 
Qibeon,  Bisliop  of  London,  writes  in  digni- 
fied style  about  pubtio  events,  and  about  the 
anriyat  controyerey.  Prior,  his  old  school 
and  college  companion,  b  still  his  most  use- 
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ful  fnend,  eager  and  ready  as  ever  to  take 
up  and  defend  any  one  of  his  theories  or 
faB<uee.  Dean  Gervais  writes  and  receives 
beautiful  letters  about  Cloyne  and  foreign 
politicB.  These  were  stirring  times  abrotu. 
Frederick  t^e  Great  was  in  Silesia,  and  even 
a  student  recluse  cannot  help  thinking  that 
*  We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudd«i 
and  surprising  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  I 
question  whether  the  tike  has  been  ever 
known  before.'  Protestant  clergymen  were 
very  much  afnud  of  France  governed  by  old 
Cardinal  Fleory,  but  the  excitement  did  not 
last  long,  and  only  reawakened  when  ^e 
next  post-bag  arrived.  The  letters  from 
Cloyne  give  as  beautiful  glimpses  into 
Berkeley's  home-life.  There  are  mnucal 
parties,  and  country  visits,  village  charities, 
and  small  attempts  at  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  his  stndent  life  in  his 
diooese  was  not  entirely  that  of  a  recluse. 
Even  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Berkeley's 
sym^mthiea  were  active  enough  to  lead  him 
to  undertake  a  somewhat  loi^  and  tedious 
study  of  the  causes  of  Irish  distress  and 
poverty,  and  more  partioulariy  of  the  faioine 
and  epidemic  of  1741-2.  The  reeults  of  his 
inveetigationswerepnblished  in  the 'Querist' 
and  in  '  Siris.' 

The  '  Querist'  was  originally  published  in 
three  parte.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  queries 
oooccming  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  reme- 
dies suggested.  It  is  a  remarkable  book, 
and  very  little  known  ;  still  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  writt«n  in 
1735  by  a  bishop  of  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
hshment.  The  central  thonght  is  expreeeed 
in  the  pregnant  query, '  Whether  a  scheme 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  nation  should  not 
take  in  the  whole  inhabitants  ;  and  whetht^ 
it  be  not  a  vun  attempt  to  project  the 
flourishing  of  our  Protestant  gentry,  excla- 
uve  of  the  bulk  of  the  natives  J' — and  the 
introduction  of  manufactures,  a  national 
bank,  the  admisuon  of  Roman  CathoUcs 
into  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  without  com- 
pellii^  them  to  attend  chapel  or  divinity 
lectures,  and  the  election  of  Roman  Catholics 
as  jnstices  of  the  peace,  are  some  of  the 
means  of  realizing  such  a  scheme.  Berke- 
ley's belief  in  the  healing  powers  of  tar- 
water  is  better  known,  and  his  efforts  to  ^t 
it  recc^nised  aa  a  panacea  scarcely  require 
mention.  They  occupied  no  small  pert  «f 
hb  last  years  in  Cloyne. 

During  these  last  years  we  hear  occasion- 
ally of  an  '  Oxford  Scheme,'  and  there  are 
traces  in  Berkeley's  correspondence  of  efforts 
made  to  give  up  his  bishc^ric  for  the  sake  of 
some  minor  preferment  not  reqairing  resi- 
dence. The  education  of  his  sons  and  his 
imaginative  desire  for  a  '  life  academico- 
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pUloaOf^oal '  seem  to  liave  been  the  motivos. 
In  Augnat,  1753,  lie  laft  Ooyne,  and  was  not 
dwtined  to  see  it  sgain.  The  journey  was 
moK  Uum  bu  weakened  body  coald  bear. 
'He  WM  to  mncb  redaeed  by  soffering  that 
he  had  to  be  curied  from  his  landiog  on  tbe 
English  tboK,  in  a  horse  litter  to  Oxford.' 
He  did  not  linger  long  in  the  beantiful  Uni- 
Tonty  uty  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  to 
which  he  hiul  ao  often  looked  forward,  and 
during  die  months  ot  his  rcudenee  was 
simoet  withdrawn  from  society  by  £seAae 
and  sofiering.  He  was  not  altogcAer  idle, 
however. 

'In  October,  1752,  "  A Uiscellsny containing 
BBTeral  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  by  the  Bis- 
hop of  Cloyne,"  was  published  ghnultaneousljin 
London  and  Dublin.  Witfa  one  eioeptioii,  tiie 
MisceUanj  was  a  refniut  of  works  pre*iouriy 
pubHahad.  But  Xbe  old  ardour  was  not  extin- 
gaiehed.  It  omlainB  also,  "  Further  Thoughts 
on  Tar-water,"  nritlAu  probably  during  bis 
last  months  at  Gloyne ;  and  predsed  to  the 
Miscellany  is  a  copy  of  I^tin  verses  addressed 
to  him  by  an  English  prelate  on  that  absorbing 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  age. 

'  A  tturd  edition  of  "  Alciphron,"  of  which  J 
have  given  a  minute  acoount  ebunrhare,  was 
alM  publighed  at  this  time.  It  is  ohi^y  re- 
markable for  its  omission  of  those  sections  in 
the  Seventh  Dialogue  which  contain  a  dofnice 
of  what  has  been  called  his  Nominalism.' 
The  end  was  drawiiur  near,  sod  came 
almoflt  unexpectedly.  Professor  Fraaer  tells 
na  that 

'  "nte  autumn  and  winter  of  17SS  were  pasS' 
ii^  away,  as  we  may  fancy,  in  that  enjoyment 
of  academic  repose  which  was  poeaible  in  weak- 
neas  of  body  mora  or  less  disturbed  by  acute 
suffering.  We  are  here  left  to  fancy.  One 
actual  scene  has  alone  been  preserved.  On  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  January,  1763, 
Berkeley  was  resting  on  a  couch,  in  his  house 
in  Holywell-streot,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
His  wife  had  been  reading  aloud  to  the  little 
fomily  party  the  leason  in  the  Borial  Seiriee, 
tiAen  from  dta  fiftaanth  du«tar  of  the  firat 
^stle  to  the  Coriothiaoa,  and  he  had  bean  mak- 
ing remarks  upon  that  sublime 
daughter  soon  after  went  to  offer 
She  found  bim,  as  it  seemed,  asloep,  but  his 
body  was  already  cold  ;  for  it  was  the  last 
sleep— the  mystery  of  death  ;  and  the  world  of 
the  senses  had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a  medium 
of  intcreotuvo  between  hia  spirit  and  those  irtM 
resuuned.  "  ^Ithongh  all  posaiUe  means,"  we 
are  told,  "  w«re  used,  not  Ok  least  symptom  of 
life  ever  afterwards  appeared." ' 

And  so  one  of  the  greatest  and  cdf  the  purest 
Uiinkers  that  Englaad  baa  ever  seen  passed 
awi^  to  his  rest 

TTie  phibwophy  of  Berkeley  isnotsomaeh 
a  theory  of  matter  as  a  philosophy  of  canad- 
iij ;  and  Uie  great  advice  wfaiofa  Professor 
Phaser  has  done  to  tite  history  of  pUhwophy 


is  that  he  has  so  far  nutde  it  clear  that  the 
one  important  contribntioii  which  B«rkdey 
has  brought  to  tbe  stock  of  knowledge,  tlie 
one  doctrine  of  his  whiiA  has  beon  moat 
fmitfnl,  and  most  pregnant  with  resafts  to 
after-philosophy,  is  hia  e^lanation  of  the 
word  cause,  and  the  place  which  be  aaeigns 
to  oauaality.  Beiieley'a  polemic  agtdnat  ab- 
stract ideaa,  hia  theoriea  of  viaion,  and  his 
discussions  about  the  natnre  of  ideaa,  are 
afl  subsidiary  to  this  one  great  doctrine  of 
the  meaning  and  place  of  causality,  b  does 
occQr  to  us  that  Pnrfeesor  Fraser,  while 
keeping  tliis  clearly  beftwe  him  in  bis  «dmi- 
rabte  elacidations,by  prefaces  and  not««,  bas 
somewhat  obscured  it  by  dwelling  at  tnch 
length  on  the  points  of  MmiJMity  between 
Berkeley  and  Reid  and  Hamilton.  These 
Scottish  phitoeophere  stm^led  after  a  theory 
of  matter  from  the  be^nniag  to  the  and; 
tiie  reality  of  the  eztornal  worid,  as  if  any- 
body ever  qneationed  it,  was  their  alpha  aad 
OTDSga.  Ivey  could  think  and  write  of 
scarcely  anything  else.  Bat  Berkeley's  phi> 
Josopby  was  a  great  deal  deeper  and  wider. 
It  was  free  from  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
the  provincialism  of  the  Scottish  school, 
which  clung  with  t«&ai^y  to  what  was  after 
aH  a  veiy  small  strip  in  the  wide  dominion  of 
philosophy,  and  could  never  free  itsotf  from 
the  narrowness  which  sncfa  excluxivencas  was 
sure  to  beget  His  philosophical  writings, 
containing  new  and  striking  thoughts,  some 
of  them  only  now  beanng  fruit,  upon 
the  great  metaphysical  problems  of  uoiver- 
sals,  substance,  cauaidity,  and  tlie  organism  of 
the  universe,  cannot  wititout  danger  of  mis- 
conception be  compared  at  length  with  a 
system  which  thinks  itself  competent  to  clas- 
sify all  metaphysical  systems  according  as 
tiiey  cont«n  some  one  or  other  th»orT  of 
perception.  We  repeat,  tiien,  Berkeley's 
philosophy  is  by  no  means  merely  a  theory 
of  matter  or  a  doctrine  of  sense-perception — 
it  is  a  philosophy  of  c&nsolity — of  snbatance 
and  eaosidity  if  you  will,  but  of  sabelmce 
as  subordinate  to  cansaKty. 

We  are  quite  aware  tbat  theae  views 
regarding  Berkeley's  philoso^y  hove  not 
met  with  general  acceptance.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  Berkeley's  critsea,  rougl^y  speak- 
ing, may  be  set  in  two  classes :  those  who 
b^eve  that  his  theory  is  ntter  sceptirino, 
which  the  first  breath  of  common  sofiae  dis- 
sipates, and  those  who  believe  the  Btahc^'s 
opinions  to  be  harmless,  because  quite  nnim- 
portant.  Dr.  Johnson  kicks  a  stone,  and 
Berkeley'a  theory  is  disproved.  Dr.  Ibid 
mns  his  head  against  a  lamp-post,  and  witfa 
the  same  important  philosopbtcel  resnlt 

'Coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  .with  a  grin.' 
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Asd  Sood  depicta  tbe  terror  of  Ae  ■Idenncm 
at  a  B^steiB  vltich  would 

^  For  DOcV 'turtle  111^9  me  uu  nflnn^tiT^ni  ' 

TTie  grave  criticisms  and  aigutncDts  of  many 
of  ferkeley'a  oDponents  rest  on  the  same 
basis.  On  the  otner  hand,  Hegel  looks  down 
loftily  opon  the  whole  afFmr,  and  pronounces 
Ihe  philosophy  and  its  criticism  a  mere  play 
npon  words.  Berkeley  says  wilkoat  is  wilh- 
iR.  Be  it  ao.  He  has  done  nothing  to  set- 
tle the  problem  of  philoeophy,  which  remdns 
as  before.  It  may  help  to  bring  oat  more 
clearly  what  ne  believe  to  he  a  juster  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  specula- 
tions of  Bishop  Berkeley,  if  we  shortly  sum- 
marize these  two  different  modes  of  criticiang 
his  system  as  they  appear  ia  their  latest 

llius  it  is  add,  oo  the  one  hand,  when  we 
loot  at  any  object  we  feel  compelled  to  as- 
sert that  we  see  it  to  be  of  a  cert^n  colour  ; 
bat  this  assertion,  we  afterwards  find,  must 
be  compatible  with  two  facts — that  the  same 
objedthas  different  colours  as  seen  by  the  same 
person  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
ftlso  as  seen  by  different  persons  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  we  stand  bv  our  conviction,  that 
ste  do  see  the  same  thing,  becanse  it  is  our 
conviction  that  we  do  ace  it  If  we  were 
not  to  stand  by  it  under  these  circumstances, 
we  could  never  stand  by  such  natural  con- 
victions at  any  time.  The  whole  evidence 
foi  the  system  is  that  visible  obiecte  look  of 
different  ^zes  and  colours  at  diirerent  distan- 
ces, and  in  different  lights ;  while  the  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  xre  the  primary 
convictions  of  men,* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  receut  German  critic 
says  that  the  reason  why  Berkeley's  theory 
tas  been  so  little  approved  of,  not  only 
by  the  great  public  of  tnose  who  are  capable 
of  reflection,  but  also  by  those  who  are  phi- 
losophers by  profession,  is  that  it  is  not 
at  all  in  advance  of  common  opinion ;  for 
Berkeley  was  not  the  Srst  to  declare  that  the 
apple  which  is  seen  and  felt,  is  only  seen 
and  felt,  or  is  phenomenal.  This  assertion  is 
as  old  as  philosophy.  Most  philosophent, 
however,  in  opposition  to  Berkeley,  have 
thought,  and  sdU  think,  that  the  fundamental 
caoseof  thephenomena  which  brings  it  about 


*  The  writer  of  an  article  on  tlM  Idealiam  of 
Berkeley  and  Collier,  in  the  ilTorlA  BriliMh  Be- 
riem,  Januftry,  1871,  summarizes  forcibly  the  ar- 
^ments  against  Beikele/  wliich  have  been 
Drnd  by  the  ao-called  e^iyd  of  Natural  Kealleta. 
It  Is  evidently  as  attempt  to  ahow  that  the  tU«o. 
nea  of  Berkeley  and  Collier  are  incompatible 
"itb  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  ana  tUere- 
Tore,  the  writer  tlilnks,  wItU  that  of  Tninsabslan- 
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is  not  merely  phenomenal,  bnt  something 
quit«  Afferent.  This  hypotheMB  is  not  with- 
out its  difficnlties.  We  cannot  explain  how 
a  motion  in  the  nerves  heoomee  a  sensation 
which  we  are  conscious  of.     But  Berkeley's 


how  it  ba^^tens  that  the  divine  ob- 
jective 'ideas'  become  one  human  subjective 
peroeptJAn  ot  inturrion ;  he  does  not  tell  oa 
how  God  enablea  us  to  share  or  represent 
Hia  thoughts,  since  He  neither  speaks  to  us 
nor  writes  to  ■an.  Berkley  cannot,  from  his 
point  of  view,  show  with  any  certainty  where 
the  tmth  lies  in  tiie  different  pinions  of  Bien 
upon  the  orderiy  coherence  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  the  relation  of  phenomenal 
things  to  ettch  other,  upon  the  gronnd 
and  puipose  of  hnman  existence,  Sec.  In 
short,  he  is  as  little  able  to  found  a  scientific 
knowledge  and  a  theory  of  knowledge  npon 
his  hypotheMs  as  the  common  opinion  of  man 
can  on  its  presupposition.  His  whole  system 
is  only  a  cnaoge  of  poeitioa  without  resnit 
It  explains  nothing,  helps  bb  in  nothing-^t 
is  no  philosophy.^ 

We  have  chosen  these  two  representations, 
not  because  they  are  the  best,  but  simply  be- 
canse they  are  the  latest. 

All  snch  criticisms  proceed  npon  the  snp- 

gwition  that  the  whole  of  the  phitoAophy  of 
erkel^  is  summed  up  in  the  '  Principles  of 
Hnman  Knowledge,'  and  do  not  even  tAke 
the  trouble  to  investij^ate  the  history  of 
the  opinions  advanced  in  that  unfinished  imd 
imperfect  treatise,  TTiey  do  not  know  the 
phdosophical  importance  of  the  Theory 
of  Vision,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  Berkeley,  nor  the  Platonism  or 
Neo-Platonism  of  'Sins.'  The  publication 
of  a  complete  edition  of  Berkeley's  writings 
ought  itself  to  render  such  criticism  impossi- 
ble, and  the  elucidations  supplied  by  IVofes- 
sor  Fraser  should  make  them  less  excnsabU. 
A  philosophical  critic  can  scarcely  now  pro- 
ceed on  the  presupposition  xhat  the  '  Pnnci- 
files  of  Hnman  Knowledge '  and  the  IHa- 
ognes  arc  the  full  and  finished  resnits  of 
Berkeley's  roecnlations,  and  take  it  upon  him 
to  neglect  afl  else  in  his  critiquo.f  He  must 
now  rcec^ise  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sum 
up  Berkeley's  principles ;  ^t  we  are  in  the 
same  position  for  judging  him  as  we  wonld 
be  with  regard  to  Leibnitz  if  the  '  Monad- 
ologie  '  and  the  '  Nouveanx  Eesais '  had  never 
bten  written ;  that  we  have  a  series  of 
treatises,  each  more  unfinished  thm  the 
otiier,   from   which  the    latent  developing 

*  Piotowr  Hermann  Ulrid,  of  Halle.  In 
Fielite'a  ^t»cAtift,  vol.  IvIL  PL  1,  1870,  pp. 
171— 4. 

t  As  Frelherr  v.  Rclchlin-Meldegg  does,  Sn- 
Wt./Br  Phnotapliie,  p.  182. 
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thoaghta  have  to  be  gathered  as  nracb  bj 
reference  to  history  and  life  aa  by  actual  re- 
ferenee  to  their  pages.  He  must  rooogniM 
that  there  is  a  diBceroible  unity  in  hU  lUe 
and  specniations — a  anity  which  may  be 
traced  thronghont  all  Berkeley's  writings, 
and  which  reeonciles  the  Theory  of  Vision 
with  '  Sins,'  the  Preface  to  the  '  Principles,' 
&C.,  with  the  cancelling  of  the  pages  on  No-, 
minalism  in  ihe  last  edition. of  ^e  'Alci- 
php)n.' 

Berkeley's  whole  philosophy  is  a  combioa- 
tion  of  two  carrents  of  speculation — that 
of  Locke  on  tfee  one  haitd,  and  that  of  the 
English  mystics  on  the  other.  In  his  earlier 
writings  the  ioQuence  of  Locke  is  predomi- 
nant, but  gradually  losee  power  nntil  at  last 
it  almost  saeenmbB  to  the  inflaence  of  the 
Flatonists ;  bnt,  from  first  to  last,  we  hare 
the  attempt  to  combine  what  is  real  and 
deep  and  tnie  in  the  old  spirttoal  philoso- 
phy witb  the  clearness,  consistency,  and  re- 
union to  physical  science  which  Nominalism 
and  the  Baconiwi  method  can  biing. 

Berkeley  seeks,  in  metaphysics,  direct  spiri- 
tual iotuitdoD ;  in  physics,  to  abolish  what 
wonld  prevent  this  intuil^ii.  The  mystjos 
from  whom  Berkeley  had  learned  so  much 
had  bnilt  their  system  of  philosophy  upon 
such  an  intnition,  Bud  made  it  their  one 
thing  needful.  But  their  spiritual  intuition 
was  an  intuition  which  was  said  to  be  en- 
joyed in  meditations  and  trances,  not  in  life 
and  work.  The  world  of  things  seen  and 
bandied  did  not  bring  them  into  direct  com- 
munion with  spirit ;  it  was  rather  a  veil  to 
cloud  the  vision,  a  clog  to  binder  the  en- 
deavour of  the  human  spirit  ever  trying  to 
get  beyond  it  The  senses  and  sense-know- 
ledge were  despised,  and  only  behind  the 
veil  which  it  hung  athwart  the  soul  was 
there  that  universe  of  things  nnseen  and 
eternal  which  More  and  Norris  delighted  to 
expatiate  upon ;  or,  if  the  senses  did  in  any 
dim  and  uncciAin  way  reveal  the  invisible 
spiritual  realities  longed  for,  it  was  because 
the  soul,  rising  above  them,  put  a  divine 
meaning  into  them,  and  revelled  in  the  '  las- 
ciousnesa  of  this  inward  sense.'  Sucb  a 
hasy,  unreal  way  of  conceiving  the  spirit- 
life  which  he  believed  to  be  the  trae  reality, 
was  distastefol  to  Berkeley.  He  wished  to 
keep  to  the  sjnritual  intuition,  which  was  the 
one  good  thing  in  these  mystical  doctrines, 
but  He  wished  to  bring  it  out  of  dreamland, 
mid  make  it  serviceable  foi  every-day  work 
and  endeavour.  Both  More  and  Norris 
dreunt  of  an  Atlantis,  and  celebrated  its 
praises  in  prose  and  verse  ;  Berkeley  set  sail 
for  Amenca  to  create  the  Utopia  he  had 
visloned.  More  and  Nurris  could  only  real- 
ise the  spiritual    intuition  ou  whicb    they 


based  their  philosophy  in  an  ecstade  con- 
templation, when  the  soul  is  borne  on  the 
wings  of  meditation  far  beyond  this  world 
of  sennble  things ;  Berkeley  employs  his 
spiritual  intuition  to  account  for  pnules  io 
vision,  errors  In  msthematics,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  tar-water.  He  wishes  to  mould  and 
fashion,  to  give  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  outline  to  the  spiritual  beliefs  and  intui- 
tions of  the  mystics  by  applying  to  them  the 
method  of  Locke  and  Bacon.  He  wishes  to 
conserve  and  give  value  to  the  fundamental 
truths  which  Ue  unshaped  in  Uie  scholastic 
Realism,  by  applying  to  them  the  clearness 
and  methods  of  Nominalism.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  key  to  Berkeley's  life  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Let  us  tty  to  show  its  application. 

The  English  mystics  were  the  reaction 
agmnst  a  phase  of  the  new  philosophy 
which  had  been  bo  developed  by  Hobbcs  as 
to  create  a  strong  counter  opinion.  Tlus 
phase  was  the  doctrine  of  an  inert  matter 
which  is  BO  prominent  in  the  writings  of 
Descartes  and  Geutinx — matter,  wIiobb  dis- 
tingutsliing  characteristic  was  eiten^on, 
which  was  entirely  void  of  all  power  to  act 
or  to  influence,  and  which  was  set  up  in  op- 
position to  spirit,  whose  distinguishing  cba- 
racteristic  or  property  was  consciousness. 
TiuB  theory  of  matter  was  so  void  of  all 
real  meaning  that  the  existence  and  proper- 
ties of  material  substance  became  gradually 
of  less  importaoce  in  a  system  of  philoso- 

Shy,  and  at  leugth,  as  in  Malebranche  and 
lOrris,  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on 
their  speculations.  It  was  out^de  their 
system,  and  of  little  or  no  account  in  its 
explanation.  Yet  the  very  semblance  of  its 
presence  prevented  a  thorough-going  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  reali- 
ty, power,  and  causality,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  meditation  and  ecstasy  instead  of  to 
philosophical  explanation  and  analysis. 
Locke's  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  calm,  experimental  analy^s  of  the  facts 
of  knowledge,  and  its  concentration  of  effort 
upon  the  seuaee  and  the  kuowledge  they 
supplied,  bad  brought  the  mind  of  man 
back  to  facta,  and  pointed  to  another  path 
than  that  of  vision  or  ecstasy,  by  which  one 
might  ascend  to  the  understavding  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  world  of  things  known  and 
knowable.  But  if  Locke  is  alwaya  judi- 
cious, he  is  never  deep.  Ue  Bolved  the 
theory  of  substance  more  by  ignoring  than 
by  explaining  it;  and  his  Atomism,  if  one 
may  call  it  so— his  awertlon  that  all  know- 
ledge is  of  pactioulara,  and  particulars  only 
— not  only  turned  him  aside  from  any  com- 
plete statement  of  causality,  but  forced  him 
into  theories  of  abstract  ideas  or  concep- 
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tioBB  that  seem  incousiateDt  with  his  own 
priDGiplea.  When  Locke  bad  to  acoosot 
for  the  fact  that  this,  that,  aatl  the  otlier, 
9«nsatioa  of  eolonr  i*ere  felt  to  be  the  same, 
lie  eiplams  awaj  this  seoiDing  coatradic- 
lion  to  his  faToarite  doctrine  that  ail  knoV' 
le«^  is  of  parUcnlara,  by  sayiog  that  there 
is  an  abetnct  idea  of  whiteaesa  framed 
from  the  particular  ideas  or  seDsations.  But 
tiie  neoeseities  of  language,  thcmght,  and 
scieace  require  that  this  abstract  idea  of 
(rhiteneta  must  be  as  often,  if  not  oftener, 
before  the  mind  than  anj  one  of  the  par- 
licular  ideae  out  of  which  it  hae  been  con- 
slnictod,  and  thus  the  abetnet  idea  is  much 
iDora  important  than  the  particular  eenaa- 
tioD.  When  Locke  U  called  on  to  giie  an 
scconnt  of  oar  knowledge  and  its  origin,  his 
AtomiBm  b  always  brought  forward;  when 
!ie  wishes  to  speak  of  truth,  certainty,  &c  , 
he  cannot  help  paying  more  attention  to  ab- 
stract ideas.  He  tbns  figures  two  worids 
just  as  the  mystics  had  done,  the  sensible 
and  intriKgible,  and  white  elevating  the 
VMth  of  the  former,  is  inclined  to  maJce  cer- 
tainty, demonatraUou,  Ac,  belong  to  the 
Utter.        • 

Locke's  the<»y  of  abstract  ideas  was  an 
lijpotheaia  to  acconat  for  and  explain  a 
reiliy  objective  knowledge — that  is,  a  know- 
ledge  which  is  true  for  others  aa  well  aa  for 
the  individual.  Objectivity,  in  this  simple 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  great  difficalty  iu 
Locke's  system.  He  had  reduced  all  our 
ideas  to  ideas  of  sense  and  of  reflection.  He 
bad  insisted  on  the  purely  sabjective  origin 
of  whatever  is  known.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  bad  ioaiated  that  what  was  known 
in  this  way  were  particiibr  thii^  and  par- 
ticulars only.  He  seems  both  in  his  ao- 
connt  of  the  origin  oE  knowledge,  and  in  Ids 
descriptioQ  of  the  things  known,  to  exclude 
tbe  possibility  of  a  knowledge  common  to 
several  individuals  at  once.  Each  man 
ftems  rather  to  be  shut  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  ideas  of  sense  and  reflection  about 
certain  particular  objects.  But  a  subjective 
tbeory  of  knowledge  and  things  known  cao- 
oot  be  maintuned.  It  would  render  all 
eodal  interconne  impossible.  There  could 
be  neither  langdage,  propositions,  nor  even 
common  nouns.  And  the  theory  of  ab- 
stract ideas  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
-Vow  Berkeley,  with  his  strong  spiritual  in- 
tuition, reg^ed  Locke's  svsteni  of  abstract 
ideas  very  much  as  Aristotle,  with  his  strong 
f^th  in  progressive  motion  towards  a  final 
end  (ts?lo^,  looked  at  Plato's  ideal  theo- 
ry. It  was  only  reproduction,  a  shad- 
owy reflection,  a  cold  crystallization  of 
the  world  of  sense  ideas,  and  really  did 
nothing    to   eipluu  the  life,    motion,  and 
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order  of  the  sense-world,  nor  furoiahed 
us  with  a  basis  fui  our  real  com- 
mon or  objective  knowledge.  We  do  not 
think  that  ^rkeley  altogether  appreciated 
Locke,  nor  fully  rect^ised  the  use  which 
he,  as  well  as  Hobbee,  had  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  association  of  ideas,  to  expliun  com- 
munity of  knowledge  and  objectire  certain- 
ty. For  in  Uobbes  and  Lo<^e  we  see  the 
b^innings  of  that  modem  psychological 
theory  which,  under  the  names  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  and  relativity  oi  knowledge, 
explain  the  existence,  permanenoe,  and  ob- 
jectivity of  things  and  classes  of  things  by  a 
manifold  flow  of  phenomena.  Ideas  or  sen- 
sationa,  by  rubbing  themselves  agunet  con- 
scioasness,  in  various  ways  coalesce  into 
things,  aad  thiugs  into  those  possibilities  of 
reproduction,  intercourse,  and  communion 
which  are  represented  by  common  nouns. 
But  Berkeley  had  been  tangbt  by  the  mys- 
tics to  associate  motion,  cause,  aud  sensation 
with  spirit  or  mind,  and  be  could  not  see 
that  Locke's  doctrine  of  association,  so  void 
of  conscious  life  or  personal  activity,  might 
at  least  prove  so  nearly  allied  to  his  own 
doctrine  of  causality  that  it  might  be  called 
its  external  wrapping.  And  even  if  Berke- 
ley had  seen  this,  we  may  excuse  him  from 
acknowledging  what  he  owed  to  Locke  in 
this  matter,  and  forcing  into  promineitoe,  in 
opposition  to  Locke's  teaching,  his  intuition 
of  direct  spiritnal  agency,  when  we  find  how 
the  association  theoi^  has  not  freed  us  from 
the  abstractions  which  Berkeley  dreaded, 
but  still  ^ves  us  sncb  shadowy  conceptions 
as  the  'unconditioned'  of  Hamilton,  or  the 
'  unknown  cause  '  of  Mill.  Berkeley  ad- 
mired Locke,  and  studied  him  carefully. 
His  great  tim  was  to  keep  Locke's  resnltB, 
to  retain  Locke's  philosophy,  but  to  |pve  it 
new  life.  His  philosophy  was  to  he  Lock- 
ianiem  stript  of  its  notionalism,  and  inspired 
in  all  its  parts  by  tbat  direct  ^iritiuu  in- 
tuition which  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  It  was  to  be  Locke's  philosophy, 
with  these  differences ;  the  starting-point 
of  tlic  system  was  to  be  the  human  self — 
the  conscious  tgo — the  type  of  all  subust- 
ence :  and  an  association  tiieory  producing  a 
second  world  of  abstract  idcM  was  to  be 
supphlnted  by  the  continuous  active  causal- 
ity of  personal  spirits ;  or,  more  shoilly,  it 
was  to  be  Locke's  pbiloeophy,  with  living 
personal  causality  put  instead  of  abstract 
ideas.* 


*  The  advance  which  Berkeley  made  from  the 
stand-point  of  liocke  maj  not  have  been  made 
very  clear  b^tLis  absttact  sCateuent;  but  the 
diffdceuceof  ooneeption  was  just  the  differenoe 
between  the  Baconian  and  modern  induction. 
Bacon  endeavouied  to  explain  everythiDg  bj  re- 
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If  we  take  thisa8tliefHKlam«ntMthonght 
in  Berkeley's  BpeculMion  we  6aA  tbree  BtAges 
of  dcrelopmeot  in  hb  philosophy.  In  his 
'  Coinmon-ptace  Book,'  and  in  ihe  'l*rioci- 
ples,'  he  fancies,  in  haa  youthful  f ervoar,  Aat 
he  han  only  to  strip  Locke's  philoeopby  of 
its  notioB^sm  and  me  trae  system  of  meta- 
phyucs  will  appear.  Henoe  hia  specalation 
in  this  first  penod  is  Daainly  negative.  It  is 
a  viAT  against  abstractioas,  aed  his  positive 
theories  are  more  hinted  at  thwi  explained. 
The  second  period  is  revealed  in  hla  philoso- 
phieal  letters  to  Dr.  Samael  Johnson.  He 
begins  to  find  that  there  ia  more  to  be  done 
in  philosophy  than  to  extirpate  abstract 
ideas,  and  inquires  into  the  archetypes  ttf 
things.  Hie  third  period  is  given  ns  in 
'  Sins.'  His  philo«ipny  has  got  deeper  and 
perhaps  k«s  dogmatic.  He  was  won  to  the 
grand  tlio^ht  of  an  organic  nniverse  of 
ttiingti,  in  which  their  whole  is  made  for  all 
the  parts,  and  every  part  for  Ae  whole,  and 
for  tJie  otjier  parte ;  so  that  the  viitnes  of 


ferrinn  tt  W  its  form  ;  and  tills  form  was  a  con" 
tempiranwms  enase,  c»rresp<»ndinx  very  maoli 
ta  the  abstract  iileai  of  Loeke,  or  latUer  to 
Ihoae  abstraot  ideas  wLich  are  sappoaed  to 
bo  ilie  mnro  importanC,  viz.,  Ilie  primary  quali- 
ties (cf.  Ellia  and  Speddlng's  EJ.  of  Bacon,  I.,  p. 
20).  *  Modern  Indaction  erplHiiis.by  referring  n 
oonMqaent  to  Its  lavariable  uitocsdent.  It  la- 
iFodacsB  the  idea  of  motion.  lacceaBion.  or  flow, 
and  «xptaiDB  a  thlii)f  by  BhoniaK  its  place  in  the 
flaw  of  phynoraona.  It  ia  interceting  to  nolo 
tliat  wiiilc  Berkeley  was  tliua  aiibstitiitinf;  a  liv- 
iniEf  eausaUty  fur  the  abstract  idMw  of  Locke, 
and  eiplaiDiQic  tha  coastrnctioa  and  obJL-etive 
knowled^  of  Uiiof^  by  tludr  pouliun  in  iLa  auc- 
ceBsivif  moments  of  a  porsonal  ageccy,  otlier 
philosoplicrs  were  endeavouring  to  boIvo  the 
aamo  metaphysical  nnd  psycliolngicsl  problem 
ia  simieiwliat  the  name  way.  Iiol^its'a  '  Mout- 
AiAof^w'  was  really  as  attempt  to  explain  the 
exietcnoe  of  universala  and  objective  principles 
of  knoivledge  by  tho  thought  of  ({rowth  or 
development  or  flow  ;  but  Iieibnlti's  eiplanstlon 
dfflbri  from  Berkeley's  in  this,  that  he  kept  ehfrf- 
ly  tke  tluiuKht  of  tha  devetopntont  itaelf  before 
hiB  mind,  and  conixdvod  a  gradoAl  proftreesion 
through  impcraonal  eiistencea  up  to  tlie  con- 
sdona  self,  wliilo  Berlteloy,  keeping  to  his  direct 
flfriritual  Intoitton,  ever  looks  at  this  flow  as 
nMMlfeetinjr  the  preaesce  aad  action  of  a  frae 
parwnial  spirit.  The  Mmegeaaral  tbonght  is 
also  at  Um  basis  of  Woirs  Unt  that  tha  eautal- 
neiiu,  not  abstract  idoos,  enables  ua  to  .explain 
how  nnivereal  judg-raents  are  formed  out  of  in- 
divtdnal  experienees  (toj(ea,§  708).  It  has  de- 
veloped ^ce  then  iota  tiie  oonoaption  of  orgtuUe 
dtttlopmmi,  whioh  plays  mob  an  important 
part  in  Kani'a  '  Kritik  der  Urtiieilskraft,'  ia  the 
fiiDdameotal  thought  in  such  poet  Kantian 
metaphysics  as  the  'Natnr-PI)f1osopbio'  of 
Sebellinf)',  and  the  'Mikrokosmoa'  of  Hernuui 
Lotce,  and  may  be  called  the  metaphyaloal  foon- 
dation  for  the  aeientillo  method  whieli  has  led 
to  the  thenrieB  of  Darwin  In  natural  hiatorr.  of 
A«K.  Bclilelcherin  pbilolotrT.  and  of  the  L^yden 
Bcbool  Id  the  history  of  rellgiODS. . 


tw-water  are  intimately  conaeotod  by  a  aul- 
ttform  eonoatenadon  with  tbe  coastuApK- 
aeaoe  and  oontinaal  ^eocy  of  the  God  in 
whom  we  lire  and  move  and  iavt  omita^ 

Hm  first  period  in  Berkley's  siwcBlstiN 
is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  negative.  Itita 
polemic  <^ua*t  abstoact  ideas  in  theimnoei 
forms,  lite  attack  ia  earneat,  ^^«i  but 
also  impatietit  and  inadsqnate.  We  kin 
o»Iy  fainte  at  coutraotion.  It  aeems  aa  if  be 
thought  he  iiad  oidj  to  deny  &lie  modes  of 
expluMtioQ  in  order  to  sMb  the  ri^  one. 
and  his  diacnnon  tlmHi^otU  i>eBrB  the  ^amp 
of  eagomeas  uid  impetaosity.  It  Tepnaeats 
the  man  who  coald  say  of  uiose  who  doofat 
ed  the  snoceas  of  his  AmericaB  entnpfitt, 
'  that  amall'minded  persona  had  a  talent  for 
objectioDs.'  Tliis  period  is  represented  is 
the  '  New  Theo^  of  Vision,'  'The  Ptind- 
plee  of  Haman  Knowledge,'  and  '  Hie  Dia- 
[ogaes  between  Hybis  and  Philonoos.'  iK 
ne^ive  character  may  be  dne  to  aceidesL 
These  three  worka  are  oonfesaedly  mn  im- 
perfect sketdi  of  Berkei^'s  priswplea.  Ik 
'Theory  of- Yiuon'  is  anerotentatiTe  intn- 
dnction  ;  the  '  Principlee,'  as  we  have  them, 
are  only  the  first  part  of  a  work  which,  if 
we  are  to  tniat  'The  ComBtoo-plaee  Book,' 
was  meant  to  indnda  three  JPUCs,  and  ««s 
pnblished  as  Put  L  The  'Dialogoea'  ase 
otily  the  reprodnetioB  of  the  fint  part  of  tiH 
'  Principlee  of  Haman  KDOwledge.'  Hir 
are  all  of  them  imperfect  expositioaa  k 
Berkeley's  Bpecaiatire  opinios.  "S^ki^ 
them  aa  they  are,  however,  let  as  endesvoar 
to  discover  the  fundamental  thoughts  k 
each. 

It  haa  been  for  some  time  aoknowladgeJ 
that  ^e  eaeay  towanla  A  New  Tfaaoiyof 
Vision  is  not  to  be  snmiBed  np  in  the  diotaai 
{hat  distance  is  invidble.  Ttte  invifihUitT 
of  distance  is  the  p 
ttisOTy.*  Tbe  wori 
in  tM  attack  upon  Locke's  'Doctrine  of 
Afostiact  Ideas'*: — 

'  The  treatiM  is,  in  short;  a  professed  ac 
count  of  the  focts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nofii- 
ing  but  tho  facts,  of  which  we  are  visnaHy 
eonseioiis,  as  distinguished  from  prBteodfd 
facts  and  metapfaysioal  abstractions,  wfakfa 
confused  thou^t,  an  irregular  exercise  of  ima- 
gination, or  an  abuse  of  wc^a  bad  aiibsti- 
tuted  for  them.' 

The  question  which  Berkeley  ically  asks 
is — How  do   we   universalize  our  ideas  of 

sight!  The  proper  objects  of  sight  are 
light  and  cokiurs.  How,  then,  do  we  see  dis- 
tance, figure,  size,  sitaatioo,  magnitude  and 

•  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
admhikble  preface  of  ProFessor  PraMT,  espedany 
pp.  8,  6,  7,  ». 
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■oti<]fty  t  How  can  tbe  wnsMioii  of  green 
[■obnr  pecidisr  to  my  mind  sUnd  for,  not 
the  mere  sense-Msr  of  v^ne  gfeen  cokrar, 
but  SD  ovat  leaf  AnttoriBg  in  the  wiad  seme 
twentj  feet  d^ore  me,  attached  to  the  twig 
of  A  beech  tree !  and,  moreover,  how  can 
tbiA  Mnaation  which  betongn  to  me  ao  far 
belong  to  others  that  the  Mme  knowledge 
fODveyed  to  me  is  alao  given  to  them  I  How 
can  the  vagae  eabjective  senaa^n  be  nni- 
rersalieed  eo  thst  it  stands  for  eereral  tilings 
not  ttb,  and  more  eopecialtr  for  sensations 
of  tonch  !  "What  is  the  link  between  these 
TSrions  qnalitjest  What  is  the  bridge  by 
nhich  the  mind  paSHs  over  from  the  one  to 
Ibe  other  I  This  link  is  not,  says  Bariwtey, 
an  obtlraet  idta  of  extension,  in  which  the 
Tt^bte  and  tangible  sensations  nnite,  for 
there  ia  no  svch  Hol  The  scmsationa  of 
^ht  and  of  toneh  an  on  their  side  qsite 
heteiogencons ; — 

'The  extensiiHi,  figures,  and  motioDS  per- 
(fired  hy  Eight  are  spccificallT  dUtinct  from 
tlie  ide&s  of  touch,  cRllvd  by  tne  sAnie  names : 
□oris  there  any  Ruch  thing  as  one  idea,  or  kind 
of  idea,  common'to  both  senses.' 

light  and  coloar  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  ught,  aad  they  constitnte  a  species 
raldrely  dutinct  from  the  ideas  of  tooch. 
No  one  woald  think  of  adding  a  visible  foot 
to  a  tangible  foot ;  and  the  experience  of 
ipenone  bora  blind  aod  recovering  their  sight 
.Doints  to  a  certain  confuseducss  in  appre- 
■MBdiog  the  connection  between  the  two 
sets  of  ideas  wliioh  would  not  occur  if  they 
belonged  to  one  aod  the  same  abstract  idea 
of  eatension.  If  we  would  explain  the 
fsct  that  ideaa  nuy  so  be  universaWd  tltat 
they  itaad  for  ideas  of  touch,  we  must  ra- 
ther bring  ^lem  nnder  the  living  power  of 
nuad  which,  grasping  the  two  tc^etiier,  makes 
tlieon«the  sign  of  the  other.  When  we  have 
the  seouition  of  the  colour  greenness,  we 
Bee  a  green  leaf  of  a  small  avtd  shape,  not 
because  tJie  colour  is  necessarily  connected 
triih  the  iota  and  shape,  nor  because  all 
three  iubeic  at  qnalities  in  an  abetract  idea 
of  extension,  bot  because : — 

'U^t  and  colonra,  with  Qior  several  shades 
tnd  dt^ees,  all  which  bdng  infinitely  diversi- 
G(d  sod  combined,  do  form  a  ln^piffp'  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  sog^est  and  exmbit  to  ns  Ote 
distencea,  Glares,  sitwHona,  dimenstona,  and 
TuicKis  qnalities  of  tangible  objects — not  by 
sinulitnde,  nor  yet  by  inference  of  necessary 
connection,  but  by  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
Providence,  just  as  words  snggest  the  things 
signi&ed  by  tliem.' 

IWe  is  no  abitntct  idea  wbioh  eorre»- 
ponds  now  to  the  aentationa  of  sight,  now 
to  the  sratsaUona  of  touch ;  the  cMuacttag 
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link  is  supplied  by  the  unifywg  action  of 
the  hnman  mind,  wlii«di  aeisea  np<A  the  oao 
ides  and  makes  it  the  sign  of  the  odien^  and 
this  OTte  idea  i»  fitted  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
others  n«t  by  any  umihtrity  or  peeuUar  fit- 
•  on  ita  side,  but  becattee  of  its  poaitioA 
the  flow  of  phcoomeiui  )^*en  to  it  and 
{H«aerved  for  it  by  the  living  spiritual  caua- 
ftli^  which  createe  and  arranges  everything. 
The  ideas  of  aenae  are  Doiverwdisod,  scienti- 
fic and  objective  knowledge  is  possible,  we 
can  go  from  ideas  of  sight  to  those  of  toacb, 
and  baek  again  from  Uioee  of  toach  to  those 
light,  becaose  of  a  double  spiriUu^  in- 
flnenea — the  active  living  influence  of  mind 
ontode,  permeating,  creating,  and  asaodat- 
ing  all  things,  and  the  partly  pasaive,  partly 
at^ve  ingathering  influence  of  the  individual 
human  mind  within,  interpreting,  arnuigifig, 
according  to  the  associations  imposed  upon 
them  and  lying  undeveloped  in  them,  the 
vague  bbiTt  of  sensation.  Berkeley's  thought 
is  almost  the  same  as.SehlMermacher's,  uat 
all  scientific  knowledge  is  the  joint  product 
<^  an  internal  and  an  external  factor — 
oiganic  function  and  the  external  world, — 
wmcb  factors  are  noivMsally  related  to  each 
other;  only,  according  to  Berkeley's  spiritual 
intuition,  everywhere  present;  the  living 
centre  of  organic  function  is  the  partly  paa- 
sive,  partly  active  influence  of  tite  hnman 
self,  while  the  living  centre  of  the  external 
factor  is  the  supreme  mind  withont  us  coa- 
tinnously  creating  and  arranging. 

The  I'rinciples  of  Human  Knowledge 
follow  on  the  attaok  on  abstract  ideas  made 
in  the  New  Theory  of  Vision.  The  intro- 
dnotion,  with  its  sttack  on  Conceptualisra,* 
prepares  the  way  for  a  more  sw«epiDg  assault 
on  al«tractions.  Now  Berkeley  idmost  iu- 
variably  attacks  a  genentl  qnestion  by  mak- 
ing tm  assault  on  one  spedal  form  which  it 
takes.  His  method  is  borrowed  from  Locke, 
who  shows  that  all  onr  ideas  mi^  be  reduced 
to    ideas   of    sensation  and  reflection  by 


*  Berkeley  la  usnally  esteemed  the  forenraet  of 
modem  Nominalists,  bnt  we  qncMloa  If  his 
Nominalism  was  more  than  a  iknis]  of  Codeep- 
tnalism.  It  was  not  a  poelUve  doctrine.  There 
are  several  asserlioDs  in  liis  '  Comm  on-pi  ace 
Book '  wliich  sliow  that  even  in  bis  earlier  daje 
he  was  not  a  Komtnalist  In  tlie  proper  s^ise  of 
tbe  term.  He  deniaa  ones  and  again  Locke's 
■Uteraent  tbat  we  know  paiticniars  onlj  ;  Le 
Iwlievee  In  tlia  real  eilsteuce  of  classes  or  kinds; 
and  he  sajs  that  genera  and  species  are  cot  ab- 
stracHons,  In  bis  later  wrltliige  he  peobably 
found  that  ia  Itis  eageniess  to  attack  the  cooeep. 
toaUst  doctrine  of  abelnct  eonoepttonB.  be  had 
probably  been  carried  too  far.  Tor  in  liis  third 
edition  of  '  Alcipbron '  he  cnriovslT'  omits  tboee 
ehapteia  wh'cb  treat  of   Notninalism,  and  In 

EHrii'  tbe   lenHty  of  unJvennls  is  asaaased 
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selecting  one  or  two  most  unlikely  to 
coofonn  to  eueh  a  redaction,  and  prov- 
ing by  analysia  that  they  do.  Berkley 
begins  to  attftck  the  Locldan  doctrine  of 
abstract  idens  by  showing  that  tbert  is  no 
abatnct  eitension  common  to  sight  and 
tout^ ;  be  proves  tiie  pravidence  of  God  by 
explaining  the  bmnty  and  ralne  of  the  hn- 
gnage  of  vision ;  and  he  exhibits  the  oi^an- 
iam  of  the  QniTerse  by  tracing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  virtacs  of  tar-watar  and 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  things.  He  always 
seeks  a  concrete  instanoe  of  the  abstract  fact, 
and  assvis  a  puticulnr  case  of  the  general 
principle  be  wishes  to  attack.  This  meUiod 
is  carried  out  in  tJie  '  Principles.'  He  does 
not  aaeail  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  in 
.general,  nor  endeavoar  to  strip  Lockianism 
of  all  its  nationalism.  He  fastens  on  one 
particular  abstract  idea,  which  becaose  of  its 
importance  and  prevuling  influence  may  be 
considered  as  the  champion  of  the  rest,  and 
pala  to  fli^t  the  armies  of  the  Philistines 
by  slaying  their  Goliath. 

The  sam  and  head  of  all  abstract  ideas  is 
the  idea  of  matter,  as  this  was  osed  in  the 
new  philosof^y  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  what  is  an  abstract  idea  t  It  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  sensations — something 
to  which  they  may  be  referred,  in  which 
they  are  snpposed  to  inhere,  and  which  is 
thought  to  account  for  their  permanence  of 
objective  reality.  For  example, '  white '  is  a 
single  quality  or  a  ^ngle  sensation  felt  by  me 
now  and  here  when  I  look  at  a  sheet  of 
paper.  But '  whiteness '  is  the  abstract  idea 
to  which  all  those  single  sensations  may  be 
referred,  and  in  which  they  may  inhere  and 
so  have  a  permanence  and  objective  reality, 
tu>  that  this  sheet  of  paper,  because  it  has 
'  whiteness,'  is  always  and  by  every  one  seen 
to  bo  '  white.'  The  abstract  ideas  of  exten- 
sion, of  situation,  and  of  number,  are  exam- 
ples which  are  supposed  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance, and  to  include  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  individuats.  Now  the  one  idea 
to  which  every  sense-particuiar,  without  ex- 
oeption,  may  bie  referred  is  the  idea  of  matter 
or  material. substance.  It  gives  them  perma- 
nence, reality,  and  objectivity.  It  is  the 
germ,  ^lo  ceptre,  the  vital  spot  of  the  whole 
system  of  abstractions.  Destroy  it,  and  the 
system  perishes.  Show  that  it  ia  an  illusion, 
a  mere  word, — ^that  it  can  give  no  reality,  no 
permanence, — that  it  cannot  afford  a  oasis 
for  Bpientific  knowledge  nor  community  of 
belief,  and  the  whole  doctrine  which  seeks 
to  build  science  and  reiUity  on  such  a  fonn- 
dation  disappeara,  and  on  the  ground  thus 
cleared  a  more  substantial,  real,  and  living 
stractnre  of  belief  and  opinion  aiay  be 
erected.    This  seems  to  be   the   guiding 
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thought  in  tiie  '  I^ciplee  of  Human  Know- 
ledge '  and  in  the  '  Dialogaea.'  It  is  mainly 
negative, — a  dotial  of  matter,  and  therefore 
of  all  abetaactiona,  Bnt  atnidrt  the  ni^ative 
or  destructive  reasonings  there  are  traces,  as 
there  must  be,  of  pomtive  construction.  The 
<m«  positive  principle  which  is  always  pre- 
sent IS  that  ^iritaal  intnition  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of, — the  all-pervading  belief 
inherited  from  the  mystiee,  and  paiticnlarly 
from  Malebruiehe  and  Norris,  th^t  mind  or 
spirit  is  the  one  reality  and  the  one  fount  of 
active  ^ency.  But  this  intuition,  ^ways 
present,  is  never  adequately  expressed  nor 
applied.  Berkeley  either  meant  to  reserve 
it*  diaenssion  for  another  '  Part,'  or  his  na- 
tural impatjeuce  made  him  overtook  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  the  steps  in  his  antdyus 
of  all  TtaUty  into  personal  spirit,  and  all 
cttutality  into  the  conscious  activity  of  such 

Eersonal  spirits.  He  is  always  ctmfoaed, 
esitating,  and  sometimes  conflicting  in  his 
Btat«ments  about  tJie  way  in  which  '  mind ' 
becomes  the  only  real  eilBtence,  and  the 
'  activity  of  mind  the  only  real  agency ;  and 
it  is  in  the  skill  with  which'be  baa  pierced 
together  the  scattered  hints  into  one  really 
complete  and  so  far  adequate  eiplanarion  of 
the  universe  of  things  that  Professor  Frsser's 
unwearied  patient  study  and  just  a^^recis- 
tioD  of  his  aothor  is  seen  to  most  advantage. 
Our  experience  as  given  us  in  tiie  senses 
is  made  up  '  of  sensations,  ideas,  or  pheno- 
mena,— facts  of  which  there  is  a  pereeption 
or  consciousness.'  'Hiesc  sensations,  and 
nothing  else,  make  the  material  of  the  eenn- 
ble  universe  which  we  see  and  know  and 
live  in, — they  are  the  material  out  of  which 
the  shifting  scenes  in  this  wondetiiil  pano- 
rama of  sense-life  are  formed, — they  are  the 
exciting  causes  of  alt  the  various  forms  of 
our  mental  life,  of  our  joy  and  sorrow, 
laughter  and  tears,  hopes  and  despairings. 
When  we  are  conscious  of  the  ontwanl  woiTd, 
it  is  of  a  worid  of  sensations  which  is  imtue 
diaUly  present  to  onr  minds  and  in  onr 
minds;  for  the  essence  of  an  idea  or  sensa- 
tion is  that  it  is  perceived, — its  e>te  is  per- 
dpi.  Bat  this  is  not  the  whole  of  Berkeley's 
theory  of  matter,  as  many  criUc4jH)al^  have 
us  believe.  There  is  along  with  this  '  imme- 
diate perception  of  extended  sensible  reality  ' 
a  '  mediate  perception  or  a  presumptive  in- 
ference of  tae  existence  of  sensible  things 
and  their  relations.'  lie  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  extcinal  worid  nf  the  senses 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  sensations  of  which 
we  are  actually  conscious  for  the  time  l>eing. 
There  are,  besides  the  sen^tions  immediate^ 
|K«mnt,  clnsteriBg  groups  of  others  which  we 
do  not  immediately  peroeiv&  TaagiUe 
things  are  signified  by  vuaal  sensations,  and 
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»oQsds  rec&ll  oototirs  and  abafiei.  £T«iy 
ist^Kted  seoaation  is  s^nifieant  of  moT«  than 
itself,  uid  it^rt  senaaticin  is  impoteibK  And 
this  significance  of  •eDBatioos,  the  reality  of 
their  rtlationt  to  each  otiier,  recognised  and 
insisted  upon  by  Berkeley,  makes  nis  scheme 
differcDt  bf>m  any  syateni  of  merely  rab- 
jectiTe  idealism,  and  eopplies  a  baas  for  ob- 
}eeliTe  or  scientific  kuoirledge.  'For,'  as 
IVofeesor  Fraser  says, '  faitli  in  an  established 
or  external  association  betveen  our  senae- 
pbenomena  is  the  basis  of  the  constmclare 
activity  of  intellect  in  all  isdnctiTe  interpre- 
tatioB  of  sensible  things.'  It  is  this  '  extern 
oal,'  Of  imposed  association,  which  «niver»a- 
liiei  and  grives  objective  eiiatonce  to  eenra- 
tions  and  the  sense-world,  and  so  far  Bei^ 
ley's  explanation  does  not  differ  Tery  much 
&om  that  of  Mr.  Hill  or  Professor  Bain. 

Batthe&,  what  is  Berkeley's 'Bsaociation'! 
It  ia,  as  Profeesor  Fraoer  well  pata  it,  '  his 
religious  faith  in  the  constancy  <k  the  Dirine 
coQstkutkin  of  the  Coemoe.'  The  associative 
rslatioDs  of  things  which  j^ve  permanence 
sod  objective  reality  and  inteUigibility  to  the 
world  of  sense -phenomeaa  are  not  to  be  ex- 
phuoed  by  any  hap-hasard  onc-coming-after- 
another,  as  modem  peychologiata  do.  They 
are  dae  to  the  actJTe.  agency  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  which  links  sensations  together  in  ways 
of  His  own,  BO  that  there  extsts,  not  a  chaos 
of  varying,  changing  phenomena,  but  an 
orderly  intelligible  system  of  sense  things, 
co-e«iatitig  and  successive,  significant  of  each 
other,  and  all  together  making  the  interpreta- 
bje  laogTtage  of  Him  whose  designs  they 
embody,  and  by  whose  constant  activity  they 
sreall  maintained.  '  And  thus,*  as  Professor 
F«ser  has  beautifully  expressed  it: — 

'The only  conceivable  and  practical,  and  for 
u9  the  only  possible,  substantiality  in  the  ma- 
teiul  world  13— permanence  of  co-exigteoce  or 
Kgjre^lioD  among  ecnsations ;  and  the  only 
conceivable  and  practical,  and  for  us  the  only 
possible,  causality  amraig  phenomena  is — per- 
inantnce  or  inTarlaUeness  among  thai  sncces- 

Tbese  two  are  almost  (bnt  not  quite)  one. 
The  actual  or  conscious  co-existence  of  all  the 
BCDsationB  which  constitute  a  particular  tiee^  or 
s  particular  mountain,  cannot  be  simultaneously 
nalked.  A  few  co-existinK  visible  signs,  for 
iofitance,  leid  ua  to  expect  that  the  many  other 
Mnsations  of  which  the  tree  is  the  virtual  co- 
cmsMnent  would  graduallj  be  perceived  by 
as,  if  the  conditicais  for  onr  having  actual  sen- 
ations  of  all  the  other  qnaUtiee  were  fulfilled. 
Tbesobstantialitj  and  causalityof  matter  thus 
resolve  into  a  Universal  Sraise-symbolism,  the 
interpretation  of  which  is  the  office  of  physical 
science.  The  material  world  is  a  system  of 
inteipretabte  signs,  dependent  for  its  actual 
eiirtence  in  sense  upon  the  senUcnt  mind  of 
ttw  inkrpreter :  bnt  significant  of  guaranteed 
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pains  and  pleasures,  and  thegoaranteed  means 
of  avoiding  and  attatnjr^  pains  and  pleasures : 
significant  too  of  other  minds,  and  thMT 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions ;  and  signifl- 
cant  above  all  of  Supreme  Hind,  through  whose 
Activity  the  signs  are  sustained,  and  whose 
Archetypal  Ideas  are  the  source  of  those  uni- 
versal or  invariable  relations  of  theirs  which 
nake  them  both  pradic^v  and  scientifically 

Xificant  or  objective.  The  permanence  and 
iency  attribnted  to  Matter  is  in  Ood — 
in  the  constitutive  UniversalB  of  Supreme 
Mind :  sensations  or  sense-given  phenomena 
themselves,  and  sensible  things,  so  far  as  tiicy 
consist  of  sensations,  can  be  neither  permanent 
nor  efficient;  they  are  in  constant  fiux.  This 
indeed  is  from  the  beginning  the  tone  of  Ber- 
keley himself— cauoh  deepened  in  "  Siris."  ' 

In  Berkeley's  earlier  philosophy,  and  even 
in  his  later,  this  grand  conception  of  an 
orderly  universe  permeated  and  ever  upheld 
by  mind,  is  by  no  means  fully  or  consistently 
worked  ont,  as  Profesaor  Fraser  himself  ac- 
knowledges. The  startiog-point  itself  is 
somewhat  confused.  Berkeley  starts  witb 
sensations,  Bnt  the  iiniverse  is  not  a  uni- 
verse of  sensations,  but  of  sensible  things, 
and  although  the  formula  e*se  est  peretpi 
will  at  once  explain  the  meaning  of  a  aensS' 
tioD,  it  will  not,  without  some  argument  and 
explanation,  account  for  the  meaning  of  a 
sensible  thing.  Berkeley  did  not  snfiicienUy 
recoguiee  the  difference,  and  he  1e^>ed  to  a 
conclusion  which,  however  right,  should  have 
been  reasoned  out.  A  whole  is  not  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  its  parts,  it  is  the  sum  of 
tbe  parts  plug  their  being  placed  together. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  house  and  a 
heap  of  stones.  Now  Berkeley  did  not  seem 
to  see  this,  at  least  in  his  earlier  philosophy. 
Tan^ble  distance  was  to  him  a  series  of 
mimma  tanpibilia,  Asenea  of  tactual  points  ; 
visible  distance  a  scries  of  visible  poinU,  and 
that  only.  Whereas,  distance  is  really  tlie 
sensible  points  p/us  their  arrangemeuL  The 
sensible  thing  is  really  the  complex  of  sensa- 
tions plui  their  unification.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  believe  with  Professor  XJeber- 
weg*  that  this  oversight  amount«d  to  a 
begging  of  the  whole  question,  we  hold  with 
Professor  Fraser  that  there  is  only  a  little 
confusion  in  apprehending  the  problem 
aright,  and  a  rashuea't  in  letting  to  a  'conclu- 
sion which  should  rather  have  been  elaborated 
and  proved.  Berkeley  thought,  as  Professor 
Fraser  says,  that  '  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  permanence,  amid  the  changes  in  my 
senses,  is  the  only  archetype,  in  my  experi- 
ence, of  proper  substance  or  permanence ; 

"  Berkcle/s  '  Abhandlan^  Dber  die  Princlplen 
der  menschliehen  Erkenntnii«.  In's  DentacU 
Qberaetst,'  4c,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Uoberweg,  pp.  110- 
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and  apart  from  this  experience,  penaanence 
or  aabetMce  is  sn  anint«Uigil>le  word.'  His 
thonght  was  not  BnbatantiaJlj'  diatinct  from 
Df.  Ucberweg's  own,  who  wfl*  *  thst  indi- 
vidoal  intaitionB  gradnally  anse  out  of  ^flie 
original  blur  of  perception,  when  man  first 
bf^ins  to  recognise  himHelf  aa  indiTidual 
essence  in  opposition  to  the  estcmal  worid,' 
and  who  eleewhei«t  m^ee  the  notion  of  s«^ 
the  type  of  the  essence  ttf  things.  That 
noiqne  tiling  called  'seK'  or  *  I,'  iB  the  only 
real  permanent  nnilj  known,  taii  is  therefore 
the  type  of  all  permanence  and  unity  else- 
where. The  e»se  or  the  essence  which  gives 
shape  and  endurance  to  fleeting  formless 
sensations  is  mind — my  mind  or  tbe  Supreme 
Mind.  It  is  the  peretpi,  being  perteived,  or 
coming  under  the  formative  inflaence  of 
mind,  which  gives  to  a  series  of  sensationB 
that  nnitv  which  we  can  call  *  distance,'  that 
shape  and  unity  to  the  cluster  of  sensations 
which  we  call  'leaf,'  liat  orderly  series  ar- 
rwgement  and  jpermanence  which  we  call 
tie  system  of  thmgs.  The  action  of  mind 
apoQ  sensations,  fomiing  and  arranging 
them,  is  not  discussed  by  Berkeley.  lie 
contents  himself  with  his  vague  spiritual  in- 
tuition, and  leaves  his  readers  to  work  out 
his  meaning.  It  does  seem  clear  to  ns,  how- 
ever, both  from  his  references  to  the  arche- 
typee  of  ideas  in  the  '  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  and  more  especially  from  his 
interesting  discussions  on  the  native  arche- 
types of  ideas  in  his  letters  to  Johnson,  that 
he  did  not  altogether  overlook  the  distinction 
between  mere  complexes  of  sensations  and 
sensible  things  ;  bat  that  he  was  sensible  of 
this  distinction,  and  wished  to  exptnin  that 
the  comple):  of  sensations  was  transformed 
into  an  Orderly  stable  sensible  thing  by  the 
nnifyitig  formative  mind  potting  as  it  were 
Its  st«mp  upon  it.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the 
completeness  of  Berkeley's  thoughts  that  he 
had  no  clear  ob^  distinct  scheme  of  ethical 
relations  before  his  mind  when  he  waa  in- 
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X  There  is  undoubtedly  one  dJffloitltj  to  this 
hypothesis,  sad  that  difficaltf  arises  frum  Berke- 
ley's DiBthtmatical  opinions ;  for  tho  wbole  qaes- 
tlon  between  Berkeley  and  Newton  in  tlie 
'  AiMlvst '  KiM-y  be  rtnolvsd  to  lliis  one  partlcalsr, 
—in  Berkeley's  view  a  line  is  a  seiiee  of  points, 
Id  Newlon'e  the  line  is  not  the  aeries  of  separate 
points,  bat  these  points  coalescing  and  arranging 
themselvm  in  lengtl"-  Newton  says,  'Lineas 
deaeribnntar  m  descrittendo  generantur  non  per 
appoiitioaes  partiam  sed  per  motmn  eontlnaota 
pDBctonun.'  The  difference  between  tUem  was 
juH  the  differenoe  between  Nominalism  and 
I{ealiBm,and  Berkeley  takes  tlie  Nominalist  sldei 
TUs  may  Lave  been  due  to  his  Ignonnce  of  ma- 
theuiatica. 


veatigaring  the  rdatione  between  mind  and 

fhenomens.  It  is  tnie  that,  as  Prolessor 
rascr  says,  'the  mond  presumption  fit 
our  individual  &«e  and  proper  agency  is  ob- 
scurely involved  in  Berkeley's  pMloBO|Ay  of 
sense  from  the  first.'  But  the  ethical  re- 
lations of  the  individDal  human  spirit  were 
nowhere  clearly  seen,  and  were  not  made  its 
leading  and  peculiar  chuncteristic.  U  was 
reaerv^l  iot  Kant  to  place  the  moral  r^ations 
of  these  individuals  and  their  signifioance  in 
the  world  of  things  in  dne  prominence,  nnd 
it  has  been  easier  for  men  such  as  Schleier- 
macher  and  Herman  Lotac,  who  have  come 
after  Kant,  and  who  have  maintained  a  doc- 
trine of  the  spiritual  relations  which  exist  in 
and  give  order,  cohesion,  and  permanence  to 
the  universe,  not  unlike  Berkeley's,  to  de- 
vclope  the  doctrine  of  these  rotations  so  far 
as  the  human  spirit  goes,  and  give  more 
thoroughness  and  completeness  to  the  scheme. 
We  may  conceive  Berkeley  carefully  work- 
ing out  the  double  relation  of  human  to  di- 
vine spirit,  and  finding  in  the  sensible  uni-. 
verse  the  veil  which  hangs  between,  not 
merely  the  orderly  and  pregnant  language 
of  the  Creator  Spirit  to  be  interpretod  and 
made  intelligible  by  tho  creature  spirit,  but 
also  the  shadowy  reflection  of  the  working 
of  the  Creator  towards  the  creature,  aod  of 
the  striving  of  the  creature  towards  the  Civa-. 
tor.  Each  thing,  class,  order,  genus,  and  race, 
with  all  its  relations  to  all  the  other  parts  of, 
the  vast  order  of  things,  filling  the  place  in, 
the  organism  in  which  the  Creator  placed  it,. 
acting,  influencing,  uid  mting,  according  to. 
its  function  and  ^ace  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole;  just  as  the  individual  or  class, 
or  nation  fulfils,  or  ought  to  fulfil,  the  ethi- 
cal dnties  which  its  bands  find  to  do,  so  that 
the  universe^  in  tdi  its  spheres  of  animate  and 
inaoimate  life,  of  oi^anic  and  iooiganic 
bodies,  becomes  in  its  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  as  Schleiennacher  says,  a  '  fainter 
ethic' 

Berkeley  approaches  this  in  his  greatest 
metaphysical  work,  the  *  Sins.'  It  is  here 
that  the  thought  of  ommiam  or  develop- 
ment m  things  and  in  the  nniverse,  irhidi 
comee  in  occasionaUy  in  his  eariier  writings, 
is  more  fully  expressed  and  even  elaborate. 
The  very  name  sn^ests  it,  the  book  is  a 
chain  of  philosophical  reflections  and  in- 
quiries. Faithful  to  tho  method  of  his 
younger  days,  Berkeley  takes  a  concrete  in- 
stance of  the  ooncateDation  of  nstore.  He 
disconnes  on -the  virtues  of  tar-water,  and 
thoughts  on  these  lead  np  to  the  behest 
mysteries  of  the  universe^  But  whan  we  di- 
vest the  thoughts  of  this  partiuular  fonn,  we 
have  such  a  system  of  the  niuverse  aa  BacM) 
working  with  Plotinos  might  have  conceived. 
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The  centre  source  and  light  of  «1I  U  the  One 
Snpreroe  Spirit — the  personal  omnipreBent 
God  in  whom  \fe  and  all  things  live  aod  move 
Mid  haw  our  being.  The  aniverse  is  his  re- 
fl«ctioD,  it  represeatA  his  thoughts,  it  is  the 
revektioa  of  his  mind  and  will,  it  is  his  Ian- 
gaage.  But  the  old  puzzling  word  '  arbi- 
trary '  has  disappeared,  and  this  language  of 
Qstnieis  seen  to  depend  upon  great  Taws  and 
to  be  capable  of  inteipretation  because  so 
dependent.  The  ewe  of  sensation  and  of  the 
sense-world  generally,  is  atill  ptreipi,  but  the 
ambignity  lying  in  flio  word  is  carefully  dia- 
lingmshed.  On  the  one  hand  all  things  are 
dependent  on  the  creative  and  upholding  in- 
flaence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  He  it  is  that, 
naMng  all  things  after  their  kiiuta,  sends 
forth  and  sustains  the  archetypes  of  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fleeting  sense-world 
is  framed  and  shaped  by  the  iaoivldaal  mind 
into  the  universe  of  things,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  ideas  or  archetypes  which  lie 
hidden  in  it  Tliere  is  a  double  meaning  in 
the  ph]-ase,  es$e  is  percipi.  It  means  both 
that  these  ideas  are  dependent  for  the  possi- 
bility of  existence  on  the  divine  thoughts,  or 
archetypes  whose  sensible  shadows  they  are, 
and  also  that  all  sensible  things  are  depend- 
ent for  their  particular  formation  and  posi- 
tion on  the  formative  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  vhich  works  in  each  man  by  general 
laws  of  human  intelligence,  in  accordance 
with  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  divine 
ideas  lying  immanent  in  things.  And  thus 
hnman  knowledge  is  a  reproduction,  or  dis- 
coveiy  and  representation  of  the  thoughts 
which  the  divine  creative  thinking  has  built 
into  thiogE ;  *  hnman  science  is  a  prcsa^ng 
or  reading  of  the  letters  and  words  of  nature 
which  manifest  its  order  and  harmony,  in 
the  faith  and  expectancy  that  this  same 
order  and  harmony  now  prev^ing,  because 
it  depends  on  the  dime  ideas  of  the  Creator, 
is  fixed  and  endaring;f  and  the  'proper 
name  of  this  world  is  Spirit — free  immortal 
Spirit — Spirit  in  communication  with  Spirit 
-^pirit  in  dependence  on  and  in  reconcili- 
ation, through  Christ,  with  the  one  absohite 
Spirit — GoA'  t 


Aw.  IX. — The  Future  <^  Europe. 


(1)  Der  Deutsehen  Volkizahl  und  Spraeh- 
gebiet    in    den  Eun^itchtn    ataaUn 


The  J'hture  of  Europe. 


t  PlotiniMEmi.  m.UL;  c.  0. 


X  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling  on  Sir  W.  Hamiltou,  tw- 
Ing  tlie  '  Pliilnaopbj  o/  Perception,'  p.  184, 
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There  are  two  antagonistic  theories  which 
profess  to  snmmaiise  history.  Vico  attempt- 
ed, in  the  last  century,  to  prove  tiiat  the 
course  of  human  events  had,  like  the  planets, 
an  orbit  of  their  own,  into  which  they  re- 
turned aft«r  a  certaia  nnmber  of  years.  In 
fact,  according  to  this  philosopher,  the  ten- 
dency of  history  was  to  repeat  itself,  much 
like  a  compound  circulating  decimal.  But ' 
the  rapid  development  of  physical  science  ' 
Iiaa,  of  late  years,  thrown  this  theo^  veiy 
much  into  the  shade,  by  confronting  it  witb 
the  more  glittering  notion  of  human  perfecti- 
bUity.  Mimkind,  instead  of  ^riating  in  an 
ellipse,  move  along  a  line  of  infinite  progres- 
Bion,    Scientific  men  fondly  imagt&ed  that 

D,.,„H=,^,UUgl^ 


the  marcl)  of  intellect  was  desdoed  to  impel 
Bociety,  through  st^es  of  iiDiiil«rrapt«d  pn>- 
greee,  to  a  fancifal  milleniuiitD.  Knowledge 
was  to  be  the  Epiritual  means  of  redeeming 
the  nations.  When  mankind  came  to  under- 
stand their  relaliona  to  the  Bnironnding  uni- 
verse, Aatrea  would  again  visit  the  earth,  and 
the  golden  age  return.  There  were  not 
Ranting  many  minor  postnlatft  which  seem- 
ed to  support  this  splendid  vision.  Alt  the 
wars  of  fioropcans  found  their  root  in  dy- 
nastic interests,  and  would  vanish,  when  the 
wishes  of  the  million  became  the  main-spring 
of  politics.  The  knell  of  standing  annies 
was  rang  bj  a  citizen  soldiery;  and  with 
standing  annies  vanished  all  fear  of  territorial 
Tan&ement.     Economic  inventions  and 


were  fast  binding  mankind  in  a  network  of 
harmony  and  peace,  tinder  war  waged  for 
the  speU  of  these  illusions,  philosophers  and 
statesmen  had  looked  back  upon  the  past  as 
the  wilderness  of  humanity,  and,  from  the 
heighta  of  Pisgah,  sighted  the  promised  land. 
Even  Giobcrti,  pnest  though  he  was,  did  not 
•brink  from  avowing  in  his  primato,  that  if 
the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  Mesuah  as 
yet  to  come,  in  the  light  of  the  golden  age, 
he  was  as  stAunch  in  Uiat  belief  as  the  stout- 
est Israelito  among  them.  The  rationalist 
divines  have  vied  with  the  poets  of  our  own 
.  announcing  the  approach  of  the  dawn 
era  of  universal  peace  and  happiness. 
In  the  midst  of  these  delightful  anticipations 
a  apcck  appears  upon  a  sunny  sky,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand.     But  it  suddenly  swells 
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to  gigantic  dimeneions  and  sheds  disastrous 
twilight  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 
Without  any  rational  pretert  whatever,  two 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
rush  irith  murderous  weapons  at  each  other's 
throats.  They  close  with  deadly  gripe ;  in- 
flict upon  each  other  mortal  blows,  until  one 
Mnks  throngh  sheer  exhaustion.  The  col- 
fapsed  atato  is  then  let  blood.  Heavy  grves 
are  placed  upon  it,  from  which  there  is  nttle 
ehauce  of  escape  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  then  only  by  combination  with  some 
other  power.  Between  two  races  who  were, 
a  little  time  i^o,  beginning  to  foi;get  their 
old  animosity  m  acts  of  amity  and  goodwill, 
the  flames  of  hato  are  anew  enkindled  with 
a  vehemence  destined  to  last  through  all 
lipie.  Now  these  phenomena  may,  doubt- 
Ices,  be  explained  by  the  usnal  philosophic 
ineUiod  of  assi^iiie  very  simple  causes  to 
very  complicated  etects. 

VAs  to  which  power  is  hnmanly  respon- 
sible for  these  mnlldpUed  disasters,  is  dis- 
cossed  at  large  in  the  pamphlets  before 
vs.*    The  qnestion  is  not  umply  historical, 

•Tlia   best   of   these   is   decidedly  that    by  ' 


bnt  bears  directly  upon  the  reasonablraieM 
of  the  torma  <^  peaci!  which  have  been  im- 
posed. If  Prussia  is  as  blameless  in  the 
transactions  which  led  to  the  outbreak,  ss 
Bismork  wonld  make  out,  it  is  obvions  he 
hod  some  reason  for  his  recent  severity. 
But  this,  wo  think,  can  in  no  way  be  sus- 
tained. We  do  not  share  the  bias  of  the 
authors  who  have  vmtten  on  this  sabject 
It  is  our  opinion,  having  heard,  with  the  im- 
partiality of  a  9m  priut  judge,  alt  that  coo 
be  said  upon  the  subject,  that  both  parties 
have  been  lamentably  in  tbe  wrong ;  thst 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  Prnswa  for  the  last  sis  years  have  been 
conducted  npon  principles  more  worthy  of 
thieves  than  honest  politicians ;  that  each 
has  been  attempting  to  overreach  the  other; 
that  Napoleon  began  these  subtorrauean  in- 
trigues with  a  view  to  secure  all  the  prizes 
of  war  without  fighting  for  them,  and  that 
Bismark  so  manipulated  events  as  to  canse 
the  Emperor  to  fight  after  all,  and  left  him 
nothing  bnt  defeat  for  his  pains.  Each 
knew  that  the  mining  operations  in  which 
b«tb  were  engaged,  bad  gone  so  far,  that 
they  must  explode  somewhere,  and  each  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  train  from  his  own 
territory  to  that  of  his  neishbonr.  It  is 
beyond  qnostion  that  Bismarli,  if  he  did  not 
plan  the  IlohenzoUem  intrigue  with  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  consequences,  knew  of  ita  ex- 
istence when  his  Government  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it  It  is  also  clear  that  Baron' 
Von  Theile,  in  a  conference  with  Benedetti,' 
repudiated,  on  tho  part  of  his  Government,' 
the  very  suggestion,  after  Bismark  and  the 
Ejuf  had  expressed  their  approval  of  tho 
candidature.*  From  the  declarations  of  the 
French  ambassador  on  this  occauon,  Bis- 
mark must  have  known  the  irritating  <^ect 
the  avowal  of  the  scheme  must  produce  on 
the  French  Government.  He  also  refused 
to  advise  the  King  simply  to  withdraw  Ins 
consent  from  Leopold's  acceptance  of  tb« 
Spanish  crown,  wnen  pressed  to  do  bo  by 
tho  British  Govemmeotit  thomfh  that  step 
would  have  probably  indoced  France  to 
give  up  the  quarrel  When  the  Prince 
withdrew  bb  citums  to  the  Spanish  throne  at 
instance  of  his.  father,  Pnissia  sullenly 
refused  to  renounce  her  sanction  to  those 
claims,  and  thus  bore  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  drawing  upon  Europe   the   cons6- 


Serntstor.'  If  we  could  nnmBsk  the  writer,' 
Te  I>e1ieve  we  should  find  Mr.  Olwov,  for  bo 
write)!  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facif>,  sad 
Lis  views  are  Uid  down  with  geomi  tricai  pre- 

"  Despatch  of  Benedotci  to  the  French  Hlnlatcr 
of  Foreign  ASklrs,  dakd  March  81 ,  1889. 

f  Dtspnteh  of  Eorl  QrsnvillD  to  Lord  I>ofiua, 
dated  Julj  16. 1870. 
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queoees  which  followed.  Then,  there  is  k 
gnat  deal  of  mjnter3r  about  the  tel^ram 
from  Ems  conveTing  the  falsehood  that  the 
King,  in  a  crowded  waterinf-place,  turned 
apoD  his  heet  when  aocosted  by,  and  refused 
to  speak  with,  the  French  ambassador. 
Now,  it  is  expressly  admitted  by  Bismark, 
that  he  sent  copies  of  that  telegram  to  all 
the  German  representatives  abroad;  and 
dtber  himself  or  his  subordioates  must  have 
caused  its  iDsertion  in  the  official  Berlin 
guette,  by  which  the  war  excitement  in  both 
coantries  was  roused  to  fever  height*  We 
all  know  it  was  that  telegram  which  impelled 
the  French  OoTermnent  to  launch  their 
declaration  of  war.  It  ia  also  upon  record 
that  France,  in  the  course  of  Febroary, 
made^  throngb  Lord  Clarendon,  two  over- 
tures to  B^lin  for  mutual  disarmament, 
offering  to  rednce  her  variona  contingents 
le  the  extent  of  [90,000  men,  which  was,  in 
fact,  one-eighth  of  her  army ;  but  that 
Blsmark,  having  chnrlishly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  Grst  proposal,  did  so  far  eutertun  the 
liecond  as  to  forwud  it  to  the  Kins,  who, 
nnder  the  counsels  of  his  astute  chancellor, 
declined  the  proposiUon  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  organization  of  Pmsaia  was  the 
vital  principle  of  her  constitatjon,  and  that 
she  was  least  of  all  inclined  to  mo<Ufy  it,  in 
front  of  an  aggresuve  Russia,  and  with  the 
probability  of  an  alliance  between  Austria 
and  the  South  German  Statesf — two  pretests, 
the  hollowneaa  of  which,  recent  events  snffi- 
ciently  demonstrate.  Now,  thongh  the  con- 
duct of  France  is  utterly  indefensible  in 
provoking  the  conflict  after  the  Hohenzollom 
,[jrievance  had  been  substantively  withdrawn, 
we  csnnot  acquit  Prussia  of  irritating  her 
sdveraary,  and  of  provolcing,  in  a  great  de- 
gKB,  the  blow  sbe  wtemed  anxious  to  repel. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  partjea  had  their 
nspectjvo  interests  in  the  straggle;  both 
desired  to  fight;  both,  Uke  two  pugilists, 
lud  been  in  U^niug  for  the  enoounter 
daring  the  last  five  years,  and  both  were  de- 
teimincd  that  so  oppoitnne  an  occasion 
shoold  not  be  lost  for  bringing  it  on. 

The  indulgence  of  military  vanity,  and 
the  desire  to  dominate  Europe,  are  faults 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  France  in  a  larger 
Jegrec  than  to  Prussia.  But  Germany, 
after  having  disarmed  her  antagonist,  has 
indulged  these  propensities  with  a  mercenary 
*fait,  and  with  tne  manifest  intention  of 
«^ing  France  ont  of  the  list  of  the  (preat 
powers.  The  fntokness  with  which  uis  is 
avowed  is  admirable  in  its  simpliinty.  France 


7%e  Ii\tlw^  <^  Etvropt. 


*  Despatch  o(  Blsmark  to  Count  Bemstoff, 
Jnlj  18, 1870. 
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mnat  be  hindered  from  being  dangerous  in 
the  future.  She  must,  therefore,  be  reduced 
to  sucb  a  position  as  to  render  her  alike 
boUi  impotent  and  defenceless.  She  must 
be  degraded  from  her  state  in  the  family  of 
nations.  She  is,  therefore,  stripped  of  her 
armaments :  her  artillery,  her  muskets,  her 
swords,  her  ammunition,  her  military  stores, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  her  implements  and  pano- 
ply of  war,  are  carted  off  to  Berlin.  That 
she  may  not  be  in  an  immediate  position  to 
enpply  their  place,  she  ia  loaded  with  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  which  must  exhaust  the 
energies  of  another  generatioii.  The  fron- 
tiers of  the  country  are  throvm  back  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  elzteenth  century.  The  strong  chain  of 
fortresses  which  France  has  erected  or  forti- 
fied during  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
with  two  or  three  minor  exceptions,  have 
been  wrenched  from  her  by  ner  enemy.' 
Strasbni^,  Bitsche,  Phalsbnrg,  T^ionville, 
and  Metz,  protecting  that  fiuk  of  France 
which  is  most  exposed  to  attack,  are  now 
only  BO  many  reservoirs,  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  open  the  rivers  of  invasion  and 
deluge  the  country.  Metz,  which  is  only 
some  160  miles  from  Paris,  is  a  naked  rapier 
laid  across  the  defenceless  throat  of  France. 
With  her  greatest  buckler  of  defence  in  the 
hands  of  Fmsua,  anything  like  independent 
action  on  thcpart  of  France  is  manifestly 
imposaibl&  While  Metz  is  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  she  must  remun  as  politically  weak 
as  Piedmont,  with  Austria  in  the  Qnadrila- 
teraL  With  a  btrnkrupt  exchequer,  with  a 
pillaged  population,  with  a  dtsorganized 
government,  with  a  defenceless  frontier, 
with  a  mutilated  territory,  with  ciyil  feud  in 
her  capitals,  with  all  her  strongholds  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  with  an  impoution  of 
£200,000,000  sterling  as  a  war  indemnity, 
France  is  not  likely  to  recover  her  physical 
Btrongth  in  our  day ;  and  when  vigour  re- 
turns to  her  shattered  frame,  it  will  be  only 
to  feel  she  has  lost  her  place  in  the  councils 
of  Europe. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent 
reasons  assigned  for  this  sort  of  beneficence, 
which  need  only  be  stated  to  win  common 
assent  Metz  and  Alsace  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  ought,  therefore,  to  belong  to 
the  house  of  Ilooenzollem  in  the  nineteenth,. 
— a  convincing  argument,  which  no  country 
so  consistently  as  Prussia  could  urge  with 
elaborate  effect  If  every  nation  which  haa 
been  disintegrated  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  should  get  back  its  own  to- 
morrow,  wo  all  know  how  much  Pruena 
wonld  be  a  gainer  by  the  transfer.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace  speak  a  patois  of  Gcr- 
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man  nnd  Frencli,  vhicb  contains  sotnething 
of  both,  and  is  not  either.  The;  are,  there- 
'  fore,  clearly  entitled  to  be  governed  from 
Berlin.  liiiB  principle  is  beantifnlly  illns- 
trated  by  the  Sclave-apeaVing  popnlation  of 
Silesia,  the  Polieh  commnnityof  Posen,  and 
the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  What  more  in 
keeping  with  thb  piebald  collection  of  peo- 
ple, in  the  name  of  nationality,  than  the 
French  people  at  Uetzf  Then,  were  not 
Alsace  and  Lorrune  taken  by  force  and  gnile 
fromGermany!  and  what  more  proper  to  re- 
take them  by  the  same  opennanded  vio- 
lence ?  Bat  it  is  forgotten  that  these 
provinces  were  first  wrenched  from  France 
by  Germany,  so  that  to  restore  the  ori^nal 
balance,  France  will  have  to  scramble  for 
them  again.  By  this  flax  and  reflux  of 
empire,  at  least,  one  principle  is  fully  assured. 
Nations  are  prevented  from  becoming  stag- 
nant The  standing  pool  of  industrial  a&ira 
is  defecated.  War  becomes,  not  an  excep- 
tional, but  the  normal  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse. Civilization  has  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  it  haa  no  sooner  got  on  its 
1^,  and  is  abont  to  gather  into  its  CTanariea 
an  exiiberatit  harvest,  than  it  is  Knocked 
over  again  and  its  fruits  are  withered. 

It  is  singular  that  German  ideologists, 
whose  views  are  so  sound  upon  abstract  mh- 
jects,  should  pnt  forth  such  ioconsistent 
trash,  to  justify  their  newly-adopted  policy  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  sentimentalists  in 
the  world,  who  have  a  strange  hankering  for 
the  past,  whose  sympathies  it  was  necessary 
to  secure.  The  German  archives  have, 
tiierefore,  been  ransacked  for  every  tittle  of 
evidence  to  prove  tiiat  Meti  was  a  German 
province  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and, 
therefore,  if  any  Frenchmen  are  found  there 
in  the  nineteenth,  they  ought  to  be  under 
Prussian  mie.  But  to  do  Bismark  justice, 
he  has  a  great  contempt  for  trashy  dialectics 
of  this  character.  He  takes  his  stand  upon 
the  firmer  ground  of  political  expediency, 
li^ance  has  invaded  Germany  some  twenty- 
seven  times,  stimulated  entirely  by  her  lust 
for  the  Rhine  provinces.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  reduce  her  to  such  conditions 
that  she  ia  not  likely  to  ofiend  again.  In 
the  case  of  the  Gorman  ideol(^;istA,  we  gjrant 
the  premiss,  but  deny  the  inference.  They 
are  doubtiess  sincere  in  their  unreason.  But 
Sismark's  premiss  and  conclusion  are  alike 
vicious,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
himself. 

The  earlier  wars  of  France  against  the 
Empire  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  these 
border  possessions  when  the  posterity  of 
Lothmre  II.,  to  whom  they  belonged,  had 
died  out;  but  in  these  wars,  Fnmce,  then 
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being  parcelled  out  among  numerous  vtnak, 
bad  the  worst  of  it  A  series  of  Gennan 
irruptions,  under  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the 
Othos,  united  these  domains  to  the  Empin. 
They  were,  however,  held  more  or  less  i» 
fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France.  Tlie  I'^cli 
element  within,  and  French  intrigue  without 
always  gave  the  German  emperors  great  nn- 
eaainess;  and  this,  combined  with  further 
schemes  of  obtaining  fresh  fiefs  in  Burgondv 
and  Flanders,  exposed  France  to  two  Ger- 
man invasions — one  under  Henry  Y.,  and  the 
other  under  Otho  IV,,  which  made  Louis  the 
Fat  and  Philip  Augustus  tremble  for  tiieir 
suzerainty.  But  the  Germans  soon  foan4 
in  Italy  a  richer  field  for  their  exploits,  and 
France  was  left  to  constitute  her  unity  with- 
out much  hindrance,  until  the  empire  fell 
into  Spanish  hands.  Afrud,  then,  of  beio^ 
bodily  eaten  up,  her  monarcha  became  ag- 
gressive; but  their  blows  were  aimed,  em 
against  Germany,  but  gainst  Spain,  an- 
luckily  without  any  great  effect;  for,  tht 
towns  of  France  were  some  half  dozen  tiraw 
invade^  by  the  Emperor  and  his  allies,  her 
king  captured,  and  her  fortresses  demolished 
Our  share  in  these  plundering  transsctiouj 
helped  us  to  Toumay  and  Boulogne.  In 
the  next  series  of  wars,  which  arose  out  of 
the  religions  and  political  dissensions  of  thu 
empire,  if  France  intermeddled,  she  was  in- 
vited to  do  BO  by  the  Protestant  princea  of 
Germany,  with  whom  she  was  allied,  and  whow 
interests  were  menaced  bv  the  hoDse  of 
Austria.  As  the  price  of  her  inteirentioD, 
she  got  a  portion  of  the  disputed  frontier: 
but  we  never  heard  that  Germany  otherwi^ 
than  freely  conceded  the  long-coveted  priw 
to  her,  or  regarded  this  portion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Munster  as  a  menace  to  her  liberties.  It 
was  not  until  Louis  Qaatorzc  seized  Ftancbe 
Comte,  and  sent  his  legions  over  the 
Rhine,  that  Germany  manifested  any  uneasi- 
ness at  the  ambition  of  France — an  uneasi- 
ness which  the  league  of  Augsburg  immedi- 
ately dispelled,  ana  an  ambition  which  the 
armies  of  Eugene  and  Hariboroogh  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Hence,  Lorraine  soon  afh^ 
wards  fell  as  quietly  into  the  hands  of 
France,  as  if  its  exchange  for  the  rcvemon 
of  Tuscany  had  been  an  arrangement  of 
Providence,  We  are  rather  cunous,  there- 
fore, to  know  how  Count  Bismark  gets  lu5 
twenty-seven  instances  of  French  aggreenon 
against  Germany,  and  whether  he  inctsdn 
in  the  list  the  troops  which  Franco  lent  i" 
Pmsaia  to  enable  her  to  retain  her  hold  upon 
Silesia,  and  the  connter-support  she  pKV 
Maria  Theresa  to  enable  the  empress  lo 
defeat  Prussia.  It  is  evident  no  paitim 
are  responsible  for  sncb  interventions  exc^t 
those  who  invite  them;  and  to  ascribe  to 
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the  unbiUon  of  t^  people  of  fWnce,  van 
which  aioae  out  of  the  nq>&cit7  of  Ms  own 
countiymeD,  U  a  phase  given  to  the  quarrel 
irhich  oatrages  common  sense.  Even  were 
ali  tbe  WAR  carried  on  under  tbe  Looisea, 
the  Bicheliens,  and  the  feadal  princes  of 
Prance,  u  wantoolj  a^ressive  as  Biamark 
would  make  out,  the  french  people  ai«  no 
more  responsible  for  tihem,  than  the  horses 
vhich  drt^iged  their  artillery  to  the  field. 
They  were  waged  freqaentlj  in  their  own 
ileqnte,  purely  for  dynastic  interests,  and  as 
often  imdeirtaken  to  repel  aggresaion,  as  to 
make  it.  Even  when  the  people  woke  np 
to  tiieir  Borereign  rishta,  in  1769,  from 
vhom  did  the  first  deliherate  act  of  aegres- 
sioB  come)  From  mild  and  peace-loving 
Pnuua.  Scarcely  five  years  ^o,  we  saw 
both  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  palatinate  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  first  French  regi- 
ment that  might  have  rentuied  to  cross  uie 
border,  without  a  hand  being  stretched  forth 
to  snatch  the  defenceless  prize.  It  is  there- 
fore false,  in  fact,  to  assign  to  the  French 
HDCh  an  incurable  lost  after  German  territory, 
as  to  warrant  the  nec«Bu^  of  her  political 
•ervitade.  Tlie  French  have  no  specific 
hatred  to  the  Germans  as  a  people,  any  more 
than  they  have  to  the  It^ians,  whose  terri- 
tory they  have  houoored  no  less  frequently 
with  Uieir  presence.  The  allegation  of  Bis- 
inark  is  not,  therefore,  very  assuring, .  He 
revives  the  memory  of  these  miserable  feuds, 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  be  stopped ; 
and  produces  a  treaty,  for  that  pnrpose, 
which  only  transoiits  tliem  to  posterity, 
wrapped  in  a  blaze  of  undying  venemence. 
It  is  monstrous  for  the  conquerors  of  a 
eountry  to  assign,  as  a  pretext  for  its  abase- 
ment, the  participation  of  its  rulers  in  those 
qoarrele  which  originated  with  themselves. 
The  great  shield  of  Germany  agunst  French 
inteiference  is  its  unity.  Had  she  further 
laasted  upon  the  fortresses  in  Alsace  and 
Lomtitie  being  dismantled,  with  an  adequate 
pecimiaiy  indemnity,  she  would  then  nave 
been  doubly  secure.  But  when,  in  addition, 
^he  requires  the  keys  of  France  to  be  placed 
in  her  hands,  and  the  conntiy,  bound  hand 
md  foot,  to  be  cast  under  her  feet,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  Prussia  is  aiming  at  mere  immu- 
nity from  agression.  There  is  a  weightier 
reason  behind  for  the  mutilation  of  France, 
which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  avow, 
and  ihai,  is  the  preaervation,  if  not  the  in- 
I'rease,  of  her  own  military  ascendancy, 

PrnsdA  in  making  peace  consulted  her  own 
interesta.  Had  her  troops  returned  to  BerUn 
after  concluding  with  Fiance  a  wise  and  dura- 
Ue  treaty,  that  would  have  occurred  which  oc- 
cnrred  t^r  the  peace  of  IBIG — Germany 
would  have  demanded  free  and  Uben^  inslitu- 
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ticms.  There  would  have  been  no  neceesity  for 
PnuMan  Cssarism.  Berlin  would  have  had 
to  modify  her  military  constitution.  There 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  vast  arma- 
ments. The  world  would  have  once  more 
settled  down  to  pacific  ways.  But  in  leav- 
ing behind  her  an  exasperated  Fnmce, 
Prussia  has  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for 
inducing  Germany  to  perpetuate  her  military 
dictatorship,  and  keep  the  war  ferment  at 
high  pressure.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
most  pacific  country  can  remain  long  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  military  oigauization 
as  PniBsia  ctmimands,  without  using  it  as  an  ' 
instrument  for  further  aggrandizement. 
Were  it  indeed  otherwise,  a  marvel  would 
occur,  the  like  of  which  would  be  unknown 
history.     Who   ever  heard  of  a   power 


iddenly  overtopping  Europe,  and,  amid  a 

mdf  111  of  weaker  states,  stopping  short  in 

her  career  of  aggression  I     Those  who  bo- 


here  in  the  pacific  virtues  of  BiBmark,  and 
the  pious  ainceiity  of  William,  ask  us  to 
indu^  in  antjeipations  which  have  never 
been  realised.  Did  Rome  stop  when  it 
overran  t^e  Peninsula,  Macedon  when  it 
fnlminat«d  over  Greece,  the  GaUphs  when 
they  stormed  Constantinople,  or  the  Hapft- 
burga  when  they  conquered  Vienna  t  There 
is  a  momentum  in  i&  states,  once  entered 
upon  a  career  of  conquest,  which  hurries 
them  along  with  a  speed  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  their  acquisitions.  The  law 
of  rising  kiiigdoma  may  be  formulated 
almost  with  uie  same  nicety  as  that  of 
falling  bodies.  Nor  are  there  any  circum- 
stances in  this  instance  calculated  to  modify' 
its  tendency,  except  such  as  give  it  vastly 
preponderating  force  and  direction. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  case, 
that  the  states  under  the  hegemony  of  Pma- 
sia  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  Europe.  Some 
three  hundred  thousand  annually  are  driven, 
by  fell  necesBity,  to  seek  that  provision  in 
foreign  lands  which  is  denied  them  at  home. 
The  little  wealth  possessed  by  the  home 
population  u  not  in  the  possession  of  tbeir 

Cices  and  feudal  aristocracy,  but  in  the 
ds  of  the  meroantile  daaa,  to  whom  war 
would  not  be  in  the  least  distasteful,  if  it 
opened  out  new  avenues  for  tlieir  trade. 
Tlie  poverty  of  the  German  Junker,  how- 
ever, has  been  np  to  tlie  {ureeent  only 
equalled  by  his  pretentlousuees.  Sheridaa 
advised  the  last  generation  of  them,  to  sell 
their  high-eouuding  titles,  to  buy  worsted  tff 
mend  Uieir  stockinga  Yet  some  of  onr 
stateemen  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
gentlemen,  long  sufiering  under  a  piunfnl 
sense  of  iropecuBiosity,  will,  on  waking  ujf 
to  the  reality  of  their  ndi^  maatera  of  Ilia 
world,  eontiune  to  go  about,  as  heretoforej 
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vitli  empty  pockets.  Can  we  sti|^Kise  tluit 
»  stroDg  Bt&te,  steeped  up  to  tiie  ears  in 
poverty,  will  contin^ie  qaieacent,  sniroonded 
by  wiMi  <tst«a  who  oppose  no  barriere  to 
her  poMeation  of  snperabandant  wealth) 
The  inference  iaagunst  everything  we  know 
of  banuin  nabire,  even  npon  the  rappoution 
that  Pnisna,  to  whom  tne  people  have  en- 
trusted their  fortanea,  is  the  moat  pacific 
state  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been 
attempted  to  be  worried  like  bleating  Umbs, 
in  the  recent  stroffgle.  The  only  rational 
cohclnsion  is  that  the  Jankers  of  Germany 
will,  like  every  other  impoTerished  class, 
make  the  moat  of  their  new  position.  They 
will  sit  down  to  consider  what  conntries 
contun  the  great  reservoirs  of  commerce, 
and  by  what  accession  of  territory  the  stream 
of  wealth  may  be  diverted  to  their  own  land. 
Germany  is  in  the  condition  of  the  miller 
who  had  large  mills  bat  no  water.  Is  it 
likely,  when  she  has  the  power,  she  will  re- 
frain from  entering  her  neighbour's  territoiy, 
to  divert  the  coarse  of  the  element  which 
sweeps  by  her  with  such  majestic  abnndance, 
without  rendering  any  service  to  herself! 
If  she  did  not  wiUihotd  her  hand  from  a  few 
barren  roods  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  is  she 
likely  to  do  so  when  the  prize  is  more 
tempting,  the  power  to  snatch  it  a  thousand 
degrees  more  startliag,  and  the  chances  of 
faiTore  so  much  less  t  There  can  be  only 
one  reply  to  these  qneetjoos.  If  the  bour- 
geouU  condemned  the  movement,  their 
opposition  wonld  be  treated  with  the  same 
indifference  as  the  opposition  of  the  great 
commercial  class  to  the  war  of  1866.  Bat 
the  Minister  has  only  to  show  the  trading 
class  that  the  movement  is  a  commercial 
rentare,  and  he  will  convert  them  into  hia 
staaneheat  adherents. 

The  German  people  have  acquired  of  late 
years  a  peace-loving  character,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  adventitjons  than  real,  spring- 
ing more  out  of  the  belpleasness  into  whi^ 
they  were  thrown  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
IMet,  than  out  of  any  innate  dieposition  to  he 
lets  qoarrelsome  than  their  neighbours. 
That  they  are  more  phlegmatic,  more  indus- 
trionB,and  less  easily  ronsed  than  the  French 
may  be  readily  admitted.  But  we  thoatd  be 
ebvngely  oblivious  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
of  the  Sileeian  wars,  of  the  Swedish  and  Ital- 
ian ware,  of  the  Danish  and  Aosttian  wars, 
if  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  left  to 
thcDiselves,  and  in  poeeeseiou  of  their  united 
strength,  they  would  be  the  most  benignant 
people  in  the  world.  The  Giermans  have  al- 
ways evinced  a  conservative  di^rosition  to 
follow  their  feudal  chiefs,  and,  by  espousing 
their  quarrels,  have  kept  Europe  embroiled 
for  many  cenluiies.      In  no  other  country 
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could  a  small  state  like  Prasua  spring  out  nf 
a  mere  society  of  Knight  Templars,  and  in 
leas  than  two  hundred  years,  take  berptace 
among  the  first  powers  of  the  globe.  Whfle 
the  smaller  states  of  the  empire  followed 
their  indolent  habits,  and  cultivated  the  di- 
leltanU  tastes  of  their  rulers,  Prussia  wa.' 
perpetually  sharpening  her  sword,  carving 
out  of  her  neighbours  nesh  slices  of  territory, 
and  using  one  acquisition  asastepping-BtoBf 
to  another.  The  acceptance  of  the  peaceful 
pursuits  to  which  the  inaction  of  the  niinor 
states,  and  the  jealous  rivalries  and  despotic 
tendencies  of  lie  larger,  impelled  their  re- 
spective popnlations,  as  a  pledge  of  the  ncn 
era  of  quiet  harmony  npon  wBicb  Europe  is 
about  to  enter,  is  only  another  instance  of 
taking  the  forced  and  exceptional  state  of  a 
people  for  its  normal  and  natural  condition. 
If  the  German  people  could  bedivorced  from 
their  feudal  leanings,  if  thev  could  bind  up 
their  nnity  with  me  institutions,  and  ainl: 
the  interest  of  each  particular  state  in  that  of 
the  entire  community,  we  should  regard 
their  assumption  of  military  supremacy  as  a 
blessing  to  Europe.  But  thb  state  of  thin^ 
so  near  beins  accomplished  in  1848,  is  now 
further  off  uan  ever.  Prussia,  then,  by  the 
free  voice  of  Germany,  was  offered  the  Im- 
perial crown,  upon  condition  of  mei^ng  her 
individual  sovereignty  in  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  she  refnsed.  Now  she  has  got 
it  npon  her  own  terms — that  of  mei^ng  tbe 
commonwealth  into  herself.  All  the  power 
and  might  of  Germany,  instead  of  creing 
allied  with  liberal  institutions,  is  wielded  by 
one  despotic'  hand.  Instead  of  Germanv 
swallowing  up  Prussia,  Prussia  has  swallowed 
up  Germany.  Germany  in  inaugurating  her 
unity,  like  the  young  man  coming  to  his 
heritage,  was  sorronnded  by  two  candidates 
for  her  favours, — free  instjtntions  and  mili- 
tary despotism— and,  succumbing  to  the 
tempter,  she  has  flung  herself  into  the  em- 
braces of  military  despotism, 

Prosda,  who  first  intoxicated  Germany 
with  the  idea  of  unity,  has  debauched  her 
with  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  The  Inrv 
was  in  the  Elbe  Duchies,  which  she  first  held 
out  to  the  Fatheriand,  and  then  appropriated 
to  herself.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  in- 
duced the  Korthem  states  to  submit,  some 
ont  of  compulsion,  and  others  out  of  lore, 
but  ail  out  of  a  hope  that  under  so  puissant 
a  leader,  an  impoverished  state  of  indepen- 
dence might  be  changed  for  one  of  wealthy 
servility.  Hence,  the  Confederation  or 
Staatenbnnd  of  the  North,  which  placed  the 
armaments  and  international  relationships  of 
all  the  states  on  the  Pmssian  side  of  tlM 
Main  completely  nndertbe  control  of  Ber- 
lin.   The  iVeaty  of  Prague  guaranteed  indc- 
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pendent  action,  as  well  «£  a  separate  confed- 
enition  to  the  Gennan  states  sonth  of  the 
Uain.  But  whSe  the  ink  nherewith  that 
treaty  was  signed  was  scarcely  dry,  and  white 
N^cleon  was  congiatalating  bis  sabiecta  on 
liBTing  set  np  two  confederations  in  Ger- 
many  instead  of  one,  Bismark  signed  ' 
ties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliAnce  with 
each  of  the  Sonthem  States,  which  made 
their  confederation  an  impossibility,  by  plac- 
ing all  their  armaments  as  completely  in  the 
h^ds  of  Pmsua  as  if  tbev  befoogcd  to  tb< 
Northern  Bnnd.  Bnt,  in  these  days,  changei 
talce  place  so  rapidly  as  to  exhanst  ooi 
lireatfa  in  reconnting  them,  mie  goal  of 
PniBMan  ambition  to-day,  is  its  starting-post 
to-morrow.  The  North  German  Confedera- 
tioD,  with  their  treaties  of  defensive  and  of- 
fennve  alliance,  which  have  done  their  work 
so  effectually  in  the  sabjngation  of  France, 
has  already  made  room  for  another  edifice  of 
a  more  momentons  character.  The  Staaten- 
bond,  which  has  disappeared,  was,  as  its 
name  importe,  a  mere  confederacy.  The 
anion  was  effective  for  federal  pnrposcs,  bnt 
too  much  individnal  action  was  left  to  the 

,  component  bodies.  The  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, thongh  under  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Pmssia,  as  President  of  the  Bund, 

.  owed  feal^  to  their  respective  chiefs.  TTicre 
is  something  naive  in  the  declaration  that 

.  they  should  have  command  of  their  own 
troops  in  time  of  peace.    But  now  this 

,  poor  shadow  of  sovereUfntv  is  taken  away, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Northern  States,  both 

';'m  peace  and  war,  are  handed  over  to  the 
^g  of  Prassio,   and  constitntepart  and 

{srcel  of  the  Pi-ussian  force.  The  joints 
sve,  therefore,  been  tightened  in  proportion 
IS  the  area  has  been  extended.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  former  mediatized  states  have  been 
kittaallyincoroorsted  with  Prussia;  while  the 
eemi-bdependent  Bovcreignties  of  the  sonth 
have  been  redaced  te  the  poHtion  of  the 
fermer  mediatized  states.  They  have  only 
one  railway  and  water  communication,  one 
^^stem  of  post  and  telegraph,  one  mercantile 
marine,  one  tari^  one  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  judicatnre,  one  consulate,  and  one 
army  and  navy.  The  states  sonth  of  the 
Main  now  find  themselves  bound  np  in  closer 
ligatores  with  those  of  the  north  than  for- 
m«riy  nnited  these  with  each  other.  In  other 
words,  the  Staatonbund  has  been  changed  in- 
to a  Bnndesstaat,  or  a  confederacy  into  one 
allied  State.  The  whole  of  Germany,  from 
tbe  Baltic  to  the  Vosges,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Qalltcia  to  the  month  of  the  Wesor,  is 
now  united  id  a  single  commonwealth,  with 
an  hereditary  emperor,  with  a  central  parlia- 
meat,  and  a  common  capital :  we  need  hardly 
add  that  the  majority  of  that  parliament  are 


Prussian  subjects,  that  the  Emperor  is'  the 
Prussian  monarch,  and  that  the  capital  is 

It  IS  cariona  to  notice  the  careful  gnaran- 
teea  by  which  Prussia  has  secnred  tlie  m- 
crease  of  her  ascendancy  in  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  Uie  growth  of  centralization  in  her 
hands.  Ho  change  can  he  effected  in  the 
charter  which  is  opposed  by  fourteen  votes 
of  the  Federal  Council.  But  as  she  has 
seventeen  of  these,  it  is  clear  Germany  can- 
not enter  upon  a  more  liberal  r^me  unleea 
Prussia  wishes  it  Baden  and  Hesse  have, 
like  the  Northern  States,  handed  over  their 
armies  to  Pmsaifl,  with  whose  forces  they  are 
henceforth  incorporated.  The  King  of  Ba- 
varia has  the  command  of  his  own  troops 
only  in  times  of  peace ;  in  war  be  is  liable  to 
be  superseded  W  a  Federal  commander, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  Wtlrtomburg  has 
consented  to  consign  her  troops  to  a  Federal 
commander,  nominated  by  Prussia,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  For  this  concession  the 
King  has  been  allowed  to  appoint  his  infe- 
rior officers,  subjedt  to  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor,  Throughout  the  rest  of  Germany, 
the  appointment  of  all  the  olBcers  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  Emperor.  All  the  citadels 
and  fortresses  of  every  state,  withont  excep- 
tion, are  surrendered  inte  his  hands.  He 
can  give  the  keys  of  all  the  strong  places  to 
whom  he  chooses.  The  Emperof  alone  can 
make  war  or  conclude  peace ;  though  unless 
tbe  country  be  invaded,  he  has  been  restrict- 
ed, at  the  instance  of  Bavaria,  from  making 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  Feder^  Comi- 
ciL  But,  as  King  of  Pmssia,  he  can  make 
war  when  be  pleases,  which  renders  him 
as  practically  independent  of  control  as  if 
the  restriction  did  not  exist.  TTie  armaments 
of  Germany  are,  therefore,  as  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  as  the  armaments  of 
Russia  arc  in  those  of  the  Czar.  ITie  eon- 
cessions  in  favour  of  tbe  Kings  of  Wnrtem- 
hui^  and  Bavaria  are  bo  trifling,  that  to  call 
these  princelings  kings  any  longer  is  trifling 
with  the  name.  Their  sovereignties  are  vir- 
tually absorbed  in  the  crown  of  Prussia. 
Let  tbe  phantem  monarchs,  who  have  signed 
their  own  death-warrants  at  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  presume  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
dates of  Berlin,  and  they  will  be  dealt  with 
as  snmmarily  as  any  provincial  main  who 
ventured  to  disobey  imperial  decrees  under 
the  Napoleonic  regime. 

These  results  we  ventured  to  predict  some 
five  years  ago,  but  they  have  been  brought 
abontwith  a  celerity  and  completeness  which 
have  surprised  ourselves.*    The  fact  is, 
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tiiere  is  a  Rpkndonr  and  glitter  about  mili- 
.  tary  achieTenienta  which  tae  soberett  cannot 
withetand,  when  they  appear  in  the  shape  of 
victorias  over  those  who  nare  been  peipetn- 
atly  disparaging  our  strengtb  or  crowing 
orer  our  weakness.  It  wo^d,  indeed,  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  Oermsn  liberty, 
had  the  different  states  been  allowed  to  cott- 
aolidate  their  unity  in  peace.  Pnuua  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  make  terma  with 
the  soutbem  popubmon^  who  Would  have 
been  alive  to  the  neceauty  of  obtaining  solid 
pledge!  from  her,  that  the  resources  of  the 
German  commonwealth  shoald  not  be  squan- 
dered to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  noose 
of  Hohenaollem.  But  the  astouiBbing  ex- 
.  ploits  of  Prusiia,  the  unparalleled  series  of 
triumphs  which  have  laid  France  prostrate  at 
het  feet,  have  carried  away  the  jadgments  of 
the  populations  of  the  South,  and  induced 
them  to  call  for  indiscriminate  amalgamation 
with  the  conqueror,  in  terms  which  their 
princes  conld  not  withEtand,  The  sovereigns 
of  Stuttgart  and  Monich  bad,  therefore,  no 
(Aioice  between  deposituin  and  obedience  to 
the  popular  voice.  They  therefore  made  a 
virtue  of  neceaaity,  and  were  the  first  to  offer 
the  Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Frawia. 
In  the  Balle  dea  Olacee  at  Versailles, 
Burronnded  by  the  pictures  and  medallions 
which  perpetuate  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIT. 
ia  Franche  Comt«  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  edifice  dedicated  to 
all  the  glories  of  France,  King  William  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  Emperor,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when,  170  years  ago,  the 
Elector  Frederick  firetaasamed  the  crown  of 
Proasia.  Before  att  the  representatives  of 
.  Germany,  ranged  beneatli  the  bannera  of 
.their  respective  states,  at  the  eates  of  the 
French  capital,  already  qolvenng  b  the 
throes  of  ci^iitalation,  and  girt  round  with  all 
the  panoply  and  pride  of  rictorions  armies, 
the  Qerman  cannon  thundered  out  the  omi- 
nous title  in  the  ears  of  dying  France.  In 
the  power  which  the  titie  created,  the  lofty 
pinnacle  to  which  it  elevated  the  sovereign 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  in  the  proud 
circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of 
.  the  Imperial  Crown  was  accomplished,  the 
imagination  is  earned  back  to  the  days  of 
ChaHemafnie  aud  Frederick  Barbarosaa  in 
order  to  find  a  parallel.  For,  the  pageant 
represented  ibe  assumption  of  no  mere  pri- 
malial  dignity,  but  the  extension  of  direct 
BOvereign  power,  absorbing  some  tbiee  king- 
doms, with  twenty-four  prmdpalities,  whiou 
at  «uce  enables  it  to  become  supreme  in  Eu- 
rope, both  in  war  and  peace.  The  nominal 
federal  ties,  by  which  the  princes  of  the 
Southern  States  are  allowed  to  flatter  their 
hereditary  vanity,  cannot  even  outbwt  the 
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present  generation  ;'f<)r  the  new  elections  to ' 
the  Federal  Parliament  have  returned  a  large 
majority,  to  strengthen  tbe  autocratic  m- 
terests  and  centralizing  policy  of  Frassia, 
The  need  of  simplification  in  the  laws  which 
bind  up  the  different  states  into  one  hom»-         >< 

Seneona  body,  w31  powerfully  contribute  to        ' 
16  same  end,  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  Pnis- 
siawill  find  herself  wieldingtbe  power  of  the 
Cffisars,  with  a^ngle  national  autbority. 

That  Pmsela  w^l  not  use  the  tremendous 
force  she  baa  thus  acquired  to  fisht  for 
empty  name  or  mere  gunre,  or  marsbal  her 
battalions  for  deadly  conflict,  simply  because 
some  foreign  ambassador  has  refused  to  take 
off  bis  hat  to  one  of  her  kings'  mistresses, 
may  be  readilv  conceded ;  and,  taking  the 
transfer  of  military  ascendancy  from  Paris 
to  Berlin,  so  ranch  in  the  interests  of  peaoe 
has  doubtleES  been  gained.  But  what  guar- 
antee have  we  that  Frueua  will  not  use  her 
vast  accession  of  power  to  augment  her 
material  interests  and  enrich  the  populations 
who  have  confided  their  fortunes  to  bw 
management)  The  military  and  naval  sup- 
plies are  raised  by  taies,  over  which  neither 
parliament — the  Reichstag,  nor  the  Fednal 
Council — the  Bundesrath,  has  the  sHghtest 
control.  The  chief  coriier-stone  of  Eo^isb 
liberty  is  the  dependence  of  the  executif<^' 
on  Fariiament.  If  it  cannot  get  the  eup^' 
pJies  from  the  legislature,  down  it  goes:' 
But  in  the  adroit  charter  lately  manipnbted-- 
at  VersailleB,  there  la  no  executive  beyonci' 
the  Pmsdan  monarch  U)d  his  chancellor,' 
and  the  military  taxes  of  the  Empire  find' 
their  way  into  their  exchequer,  wiwout  any: 
check  or  hindrance,  quite  as  if  the  process 
waa  a  law  of  nature.  The  great  doctrine  of 
ministerial  reeponsibility,  without  which  not 
even  the  shadow  of  constitutional-  liberty 
can  be  inaugurated,  finds  no  place  in  the 
charter  of  the  new  federal  Empire.  It  is 
true  that  any  eitiaordinary  levies  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  armaments  of  the  Empire 
would  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
new  German  legislature.  Bnt  when  we 
remember  that  the  military  resonrces  of  the 
Empire  are  already  developed  to  the  otmost, 
that  the  normal  military  oiganization  of 
the  Empire  enables  Bismark  to  exbansi  its 
last  thaler,  employ  its  last  mnsket,  and  cslt 
out  ite  last  man,  it  would  appear  a  mockery 
to  hold  out  this  provision  as  a  guarantee  of 
tiie  influence  of  the  popular  element  in  the 
new  constitution.  It  does  not  improve  the 
sitnation,  when  we  remember,  how  re«olat»^ 
ly  the  popular  element  in  the  IVnesiaR 
Chambers  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  Kii^ 
and  his  Minister,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  to  endorse  tne  increased  armaments 
which  they  demanded,  to  enable  tbero  to 
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a^ropiiBte  the  Duchiea,  and  kfterwards  to 
tight  Austria.  BiEmark  enspendcd  the 
Fmssian  Constitation  for  four  yean,  to 
carry  ont  his  policy  of  %lood  and  iron.  A 
despotic  charter,  in  the  hands  of  Liberal  min- 
isi^n,  might  be  modified  inf  arour  of  progreas. 
But  with  a  despotic  charter  in  the  hands  of 
a  deipotic  lainister,  we  see  little  hope  for 
the  future  pad£cation  of  Europe.  France 
is  mider  the  heel  of  Oeniuui<^  and  Germany 
under  the  heel  of  Pruseia.  That  that  power 
nill  henceforth  champion  tite  tibertiea  she 
bis  hitherto  done  her  best  to  repress ;  that 
she  will  Tolontarily  renoonce  the  plundering 
poKcy  which  has  been  the  predominant 
feature  of  her  character  for  a  policy  of  justice 
sad  rectitude ;  that  ehe  will  hereafter  woo 
f;cace  with  the  lame  ardour  with  which  she 
has  up  to  the  present  wooed  the  eword,  is 
what  we  most  devoutly  wish,  but  which  we 
osDQot  bring  onrsetres  to  believe. 

Id  fac^  PmMta  has  by  no  means  fulfilled 
tbedestiny  which  she  avows  it  b  her  honest 
lusnon  to  accomplish.  She  k  called  by 
Proridence  to  unite  the  whole  of  Fatherland 
under  her  eeeptre.  But  the  German  Mng- 
deia  still  remains  divided.  Ihe  edifice  of 
Qenuan  nation^ty  still  requires  the  cope- 
^tene  for  the  completion  of  the  structure. 
The  words  which  her  soTereign  addressed 
to  the  German  people  on  the  day  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  imperial  crown  at  Veisailles,  are 
striloDglyugniiBcantof herpretenuons.  'The 
Eapire,'  said  the  king,  or  rather  Bismark, 
who  q>oke  in  his  perstHi, '  has  been  in  abey- 
xtet  some  wrty  yeara.  We  are  summoned 
to  undertake  its  re-estabUehmeDt'  In  1  SOS, 
die  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Goofederation  of  the  Bhine.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria,  at  the  dictation  of  Nepoleou, 
Iben  renonnced  the  title  and  regalia  of  the 
empire  which  had  fallen  to  pieces,  but 
whieh  King  'WilUam  now  takes  it  npon  him- 
self to  retive.  '  Accordingly,'  eaya  this 
wonatch,  'we  and  onr  successors  to  the 
crown  of  Pmsua  henceforth  shall  use  the  im- 
perial title  in  all  the  relations  and  affurs  of  the 
Genoan  Empire ;  and  we  hope  to  God  that 
it  be  may  Toucbaafed  to  the  Germui  people 
to  lead  tiie  Fatherland  on  to  a  bleeeed  fature 
under  the  auspices  of  its  ancient  splendour.'* 
As  an  earnest  of  this  iutention,  Alsace  and 
German-speakiQg  Lorrtune,  together  with 
»  portion  of  Fmich-speaking  Lorraii: 
brought  under  the  German  flag,  is  an  ii 
poitant  revival  of  the  old  kingdom  on  its  west- 
era  frontier.  This  is  a  rich  slice  to  com- 
maice  with.     But  the  resascitation  of  the 
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Empire  with  Uie  weatem  Hmb  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  and  nine  millions  of  Ger- 
mans left  out,  is  like  the  resuscitation  of 
Greece  without  cither  Athens  or  Ther- 
mopyln ;  or  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the 
part  of  the  Prince  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gramme. Hie  union  of  Fatherland  would 
be  a  mockery,  and  the  revival  of  the  Empire 
a  nullity,  without  the  annexation  of  those 
provinces  which  constitute  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  its  history.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  set 
ap  in  1616,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  diet, 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria  were 
deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  confer 
upon  her  the  leading  voice  in  its  councils. 
It  is  not^  therefore,  likely  that  some  forty- 
two  millions  of  Germans  will  long  remain 
united,  without  endeavouring  to  include, 
under  the  same  h^emony,  the  nine  addition- 
al millions  now  clamooring  for  admisdon 
outdde.  Already,  within  tiie  German  pro- 
vinces of  A  natria,  committees  are  established, 
with  a  view  to  afibrd  their  Northern  bretliren 
a  fulcrum  for  realiang  the  de^red  event. 
In  Glat^  Salzburg,  InnRprQck,  Linz,  and 
Vienna, /ifcii  were  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
recent  triumphB  of  Uieir  German  compatriots, 
which  the  Hohenhart  ministry  was  obliged 
to  suppress  by  force.  But  even  despite  of 
the  Government,  numerous  meetmgs  have 
been  held  in  which  the  warmest  eagerness 
for  German  unity  and  for  federal  union  with 
Berlin  has  been  expressed.  Indeed,  the 
Anstro-Gennaos  who  formerly  aspired  to 
lead  Fatherland,  now  live  in  subordination 
to  the  Sclaves,  whose  influence  in  the  Aus- 
trian Chambers,  by  mere  force  of  numbers, 
is  paramount  to  their  own.  They,  tiiere- 
fore,  seek  union  with  their  heroic  country- 
men, with  all  the  more  ardour,  as  it  would 
release  them  from  the  ascendency  of  a  race 
whom  they  despise.  Guided  by  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  Bismark  will  find  a 
much  easier  passage  across  the  Inn  to  the 
Leitiia  than  across  Uie  Rhine  to  the  Moselle. 
The  work  of  German  nationality  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  we  must  doubt,  if  Prussia 
remained  indifferent  to  the  prize,  that  the 
fusion  would  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
very  momentum  which  the  movement  has 
already  acquired.  But  with  Prussia,  true  to 
the  grasping  instincts  of  her  house,  clothed 
with  the  enormous  prestige  of  her  recent  vic- 
tories, and  throwing  all  her  enei^es  into  the 
struggle,  Austiia  can  no  more  resist  the  absorp- 
tion than  a  wave  of  the  Eider  could  reust 
being  swallowed  up  in  a  ground  swell  from 
the  German  Ocean. 

The  limits  of  the  revived  Empire  on  its 
Southern  frontier  will;  doubtless,  he  snch  as 
to  enclose   those  provinces  tu  which  the 
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OermaDB  form  the  principal  element  These 
comprise  Upper  and  Lower  Aoatria,  includ- 
ing S&lzbnrg,  Styria,  Carintbia,  and  the 
Tyrol.  Some  twomiUiona  occupy  the  north 
and  western  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  In  the 
north-east  of  Moravia,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Austrian-Silesia,  there  are  some  eerea 
hundred  thousand  more.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  the  German  to  the  Sclavonic 
populations  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
13  only  one-fourth ;  so  that  these  provinces 
cannot  be  aoneied  to  the  German  Empire 
without  giving  the  doctrine  of  nationality  its 
coup  de  grdce.  But  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
constituted  integral  portions  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire.  They  were,  idso,  reclaimed 
as  such  by  Austria,  on  the  construction  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1815.  ,  There 
are  besides  BtTat«gical  reasons.  For  the  Aus- 
trian Archducal  province,  with  its  three 
millions  of  Germans,  would  be  blocked  up 
between  the  Czechs  and  Magyars,  while 
BiAiemia  wonld  extend  like  a  wedge  into 
the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  We  are  afraid, 
that  whca-the  question  comes  to  be  settled, 
both  Bohemia  and  MorariB  will  find  them- 
selves eaten  up,  sandwichlike,  by  the  Ger- 
man populations  on  the  north  and  south 
frontiers,  and  assimilated  into  the  political 
body  which  is  already  dominating  Europe. 

But  the  necessity  of  increased  outlets  for 
German  industry,  and  of  farther  materials 
for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce,  will  be 
as  powerful  a  stimulant  for  the  growth  of 
Prussian  Ctesarism  as  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality. Germany  having  achieved  her 
national  nnity,  will  require  free  access  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  German  Ocean,  She  will 
reqnire  ships  and  colonies.  The  possession  of 
Holland  would  place  all  these  requirements  at 
her  disposal,  and  enable  her  to  fructify  her 
home  commerce  a  hundredfold.  Professor 
Newman  sees  such  advantage  to  both  parties 
iu  the  annexation,  that  he  is  anxious  the 
union  should  be  accomplished;  ho  rather 
ntively  adds  that  Prussia  will  withhold  her 
band,  because  she  would  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  with  Java  or  Surinam,  and  the 
other  possessions  which  alone  impart  to 
Holknd  its  significancj.  Twenty  millions 
of  colonial  population,  however,  wonld  be 
a  prize  as  glittering  to  the  Germans  as  the 
Dutch  seaboard  at  home ;  and,  therefore, 
no  one  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when 
its  aimexation  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overtures  made  by  Bismark  to  the  French 
Emperor  in  return  for  Prussian  acquiesceuco 
in  the  French  seizure  of  Belgium.  Nor  can 
it  excite  wonder  that  the  french  Emperor 
refused  as  promptly  .as  his  uncle,  when  the 
Rus^n  Alexander  offered  to  France  both 
Byria  and  Egypt  in  return  for  allowing  him 
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to  seize  ConstanliRople.  Bat  now  there  is  ait 
France  to  block  the  way,  and  llollaod  i* 
entirely  at  the  mer^  of  Berlin.  The  House 
of  Nassau  had  its  representative  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  to  answer  for  the 
interests  of  Luxembourg.  Why  should  it 
not  have  its  representative  in  the  Bundeaalli 
at  Berlin,  and  sacrifice  its  independence,  tn 
bask  in  the  splendour  of  the  new  Empirii: 
If  the  four  millions  of  Dutchmen  do  not  Ml 
in  with  these  suggestions  so  readily  as  Ibc 
five  millions  of  Bavarians,  they  will  be  found 
asincompetfint  as  the  Bavarians  wonld  have 
been,  to  oppose  tho  high  behests  and  the 
colossal  interests  of  a  race  of  fiftymillioQE, 
who  threaten  to  rule  the  world.  The  Neth- 
erlands were  an  important  limb  of  the  old 
Germanic  Empire.  The  Dutch  section  of  it 
b  identified  with  Germany  by  military 
traditions.  Uer  language  and  reli^on  are 
Teutonic.  In  resuming  possession  of  this 
territory,  the  revivers  of  the  old  imperial 
domination  would  not  meet  with  anything 
like  tiie  didSculties  they  have  to  encounter  in 
incorporating  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France. 
The  absorption  of  Holland,  by  so  power- 
ful a  country  as  Germany,  would  deal,-^ 
heavy  blow  at  our  own  naval  supremacy. 
But  this  danger  is  the  least  of  those  wbidi 
are  ah^ad.  For  Prussia  does  not  appear 
alone  upon  the  scene  of  action ;  and  thoe 
are  prizes  for  her  to  seize,  which  require  the 
support  of  an  ally  who  has  herself  a  direct 
interest  in  the  spoil,  and  who  is  troubled 
with  as  few  scraples  as  Prussia  herse^. 
There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  th^ 
Prussia  entered  upon  the  recent  campiugp 
with  a  secret  understanding  with  Busaia,  of 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that  power, 
in  case  of  certain  eventualities  ariaing  out  of 
the  war,  unfavourable  to  Prussia,  "flie  two 
combatants  had  not  measured  swords  at  Spi- 
cheren,  before  this  treaty  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced, and  as  boldly  denied.  The  cordial 
greetings  of  the  two  courts,  moreover,  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war ;  the  shout  of 
rapture  which  every  French  disaster  drew 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the  indiscreet 
announcement  of  the  Emperor  William,  that 
he  would  never  forget  that  he  owed  it  to  the 
attitude  of  his  Imperial  nephew  that  the  war 
did  not  assume  larger  dimensions,  and  the 
conferring  on  each  other,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  military  honours  ;  all  these 
things  tend  concluravely  to  prove  that,  m 
league  with  Prussia,  there  is  a  power  still 
more  formidable  to  tiie  liberties  of  mankind. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  assurance  of  si^ 
port  from  Russia,  it  would  have  been  per- 
fect madness  for  PnusiA  to  leave  her  eastern 
frontier  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Austria, 
when  that  power  was  counting  her  chancfS' 
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■s  to  throwing  in  her  kit  with  FVance.  Had 
AostriA  moved  a  mnsket,  Rnuia  would  hxre 
]>oared  her  troops  throoEh  the'defllw  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  ^veo  Iter  another  enemj 
to  encounter,  Biamark  was,  therefore,  en- 
nbled  to  leave  Saxony  as  mnch  anprot«cted, 
B3  were  the  Hhine  Prorinces  in  the  war  of 
1860.  When  France  was  prostrate;  when 
ehe  waa  expiring  andcr  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  blow  which  she  had  recUesitly  invited, 
bat  which  the  connivance  of  Rnssia  enabled 
Germany  with  collective  foree  to  deal ;  that 
]>oweT  plainly  exposed  her  cards,  and  showed 
the  interests  she  had  in  the  stroOTle,  In  the 
month  of  November,  Gort«ch^off  startled 
London  by  announcing  the  intention  of  Rnssia 
to  repudiate  the  treaty  of  1856.  Within  a 
httle  time  afterwards,  the  Frnssian  Prince  of 
Sonmania  declared  he  conld  no  longer  sap- 
port  his  position  as  Turkish  fendatary ;  hot 
moat  convert  his  govemment  into  one  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  or  retire  from  it  al- 
^together.  About  the  same  period,  as  if  to 
'bring  the  repudiation  of  treaties  in  fashion, 
Bismark  annonnced  the  resolution  of  Pmseia 
~V)  withdraw  from  the  guarantee  of  1667 
'protecting  the  nentrality  of  Lmtembonrg, 
If  two  of  these  difficulties  have  been  trana- 
■Ijonally  arranged,  the  compromisers  have 
'«n!y  deferred  the  real  solution  of  the  qnes- 
fion  they  involve,  to  a  more  convenient  op- 

Krtnnity.  It  is  very  ominous  for  England, 
It  Europe,  at  present,  b  virtually  in  the 
•■iMidB  of  two  potentates  evidently  acting  in 
iwncert  with  each  other,  who  can  place  two 
Millions  and  a  half  of  ^bting  men  in  tho 
'%:ld ;  and  that  both  have  shown  a  disposi- 
'&(m  to  complicate  afiiurs  in  the  East,  to  the 
fipoils  of  which  each  possesses  peculiar  pre- 
'tennons,  as  well  as  peculiar  means  of  reallz- 
ingdiose  pretensions  in  the  amplest  manner. 
The  interest  of  Russia  in  driving  the 
tuAt  out  of  Europe  is  traditional.  She 
beEevcs  in  it  as  a  raisNOn  to  which  she  is 
called  by  divine  Providence.  It  is  not 
merdy  an  afiair  of  conquest,  bat  a  matter  of 
nligion.  For  this  she  exists  as  a  nation, 
Iwnnd  to  execute  the  task  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  intermit  no  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
iboni  With  Prussia  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  arithmetic.  But  the  gun  to  her,  were 
the  ttru^le  only  partially  decided  in  her 
fiTonr,  is  such  as  to  overpower  even  an 
Oriental  imagination.  The  conjoint  export 
snd  import  trade  of  Turkey  may  be  set 
down  at  forty  milhons  annniiJly.  Of  this 
Inde  England  has,  at  present  the  lion's 
"iuue,  The  rest  is  mainly  divided  between 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Prussia 
■nd  NoTtbem  Germany  enjoy  little  or  next 
to  mthing  of  it  Turkey,  to  them,  might  as 
*^  not  be  in  eneteuce,  except  for  the 
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wealth  it  pours  into  the  coffers  of  their 
neighbours.  Poimeily  Rusmb  has  been 
prevented'  from  dealing  with  the  '  sick 
man '  by  the  protectorate  of  the  Western 
Powers.  England  and  France  have  been 
repeatedly  ofiered  ascendancy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  in  return  for  permitting  Russian 
ascendancy  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But,  besides  the  principle  of  equity,  which 
no  English  minister  dare  contravene,  it  would 
have  been  an  absurd  policy,  in  exchange  for 
an  Airicaa  or  Asiatic  province,  to  place  our 
trade  in  the  Levant  iu  jeopardy,  by  allowing 
Russia  to  instol  herself  in  Constantinople. 
But  Russia  has  now  an  accomplice  who  can 
help  her  to  the  booty,  who  is  troubled  with  no 
moral  dehcacy,  and  who  would  gain  a  lame 
revenue  out  of  the  transaction.  Prussia,  by 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  north-western  limb 
of  EdTopean  Turkey,  would  command  tlie 
nav^^on  of  tiie  Danube,  and  divert  a  largo 
stream  of  Oriental  commerce  to  the  capitals 
of  tietmany.  Provinces  which  are  at  pretent 
rich,  even  in  their  nhculUvated  EtBt«,  would, 
colonized  by  Prussia,  become  th«  granaries  . 
of  the  world.  Tie  Italian  portions  of  the 
Empire  are  gone  from  it  irretrievably  :  but 
Germany  can  indemnify  herself  by  expansion 
in  an  eastern  direction.  If,  therefore,  no 
extraneous  force  intervenes,  we  look  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Prussian  sovereign- 
ty, extending  from  the  Enxine  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  owning  no  limit  till  it  tops  the 
crests  of  the  Balkan.  The  scion  of  her 
house,  who  has  already  converted  the  Princi- 
palities into  a  Prussian  arsenal,  is  in  an  ad- 
mirable position  to  direct  her  energies  towards 
this  object  While  Russia  operates  on  the  , 
Asiatic  frontier,  the  Prussian  Hospodar, 
backed  byGerman  battalions,  and  reinforecd 
with  ordnance  from  Berlin,  has  only  to  put 
out  tua  hand,  and  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  in 
his  grasp.  With  the  iron  and  steel  of  the 
Vo^es,  with  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  with  the 
niks  and  carpets  of  Shumla,  and  the  grun  of 
Servia  and  Roumania,  Germany  would  possess 
a  trade  with  which  the  commerce  of  Italy  in 
the  Uiddle  Ages,  or  the  colossal  industries 
of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
be  dwarfed  in  comparison.  Would  she  re- 
sist the  priise  within  her  reach,  if  the  t«mpt«r 
at  her  ear  instigated  her  to  take  it  as  her 
share  of  the  spoil  t  The  Ottoman  Empire 
may  be  said  to  derive  the  very  breath  of 
its  existence  from  the  jealon^  of  the  great 
Powers.  The  States  of  the  West  had  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  great  Empire  of  the 
North,  besides  a  mutual  mistrust  of  each 
other;  and,  therefore,  the  fdrest  plains  of 
Europe  were  allowed  tp  remun  in  possession 
of  those  who  had  no  ambitiona  instincts  to 
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OTstiff ,  and  no  foreign  predilectioiM  to  in- 
dulge. But  now  the  state  of  tSaAn  ie  pro- 
foundly changed,  and  Tnikey  finds  herself 
ot  the  mercy  of  two  military  despots,  who 
are  acting  in  concert,  without  any  protection 
from  their  cupidity,  but  what  their  own  mis- 
tmst  of  each  other  may  happen  to  oppose. 

Up  to  1866  five  great  Powera  eiiated  in 
Europe.  But  we  cannot  conceal  it  from 
ourselves,  that  in  the  interim  of  a  few  years, 
three  of  these  have  eitlier  been  neutralized 
or  practically  effaced.  Since  the  battle  of 
Koeniggratz  it  woold  be  idle  to  say  that 
Anstna  is  of  any  account  in  Europe.  The 
blow  she  received  at  Solferino  was  a  prelude 
to  the  toss  of  Venetia,  and  the  loss  of  her 
Italian  possessions  is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
stroke  which  will  drive  her  completely  out 
of  Germany.  When  empires  rise,  they  ac- 
compliah  the  task  of  eipanrion  with  difficulty 
and  labour,  bat  when  they  nnk,  everything 
appears  greased  to  impel  the  wheels  along 
th»  dedirity  of  descenL  Austria  has  ceased 
to  be  an  empire,  and  wifl  soon  fiud  it  diffi- 
cult to  mfuntun  an  independent  eoradgn^. 
When  her  Germans  imitate  her  qnondara 
Italian  subjects  in  attaching  themselves  \a 
theb  own  nationality,  the  MaTyar  and  multi- 
farious Sclavonian  tribes  will  alone  remain, 
whose  respective  interestA  are  so  antagonistic, 
that  BDything  like  union  under  one  sceptre, 
without  being  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
less  ezcitable  races,  will  be  difficult  in  the 
extreme.  At  present,  ber  poaseesion  of  nine 
millioDS  of  Geimans,  is  mnch  more  a  eoorce 
of  weakness  than  of  strength.  Prasua,  in 
any  scheme  of  annexation  she  may  contem- 

filate,  or  in  any  object  she  may  have  in  view, 
las  only  to  show  t^t  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
Fatherland,  and  Austrian  Germany  is  at  once 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  paralysing  the  action 
of  its  own  Government,  and  assbting  the 
Prussian  project.  During  the  late  war,  it 
was  manifestly  the  interest  of  Austria  to  have 
flung  in  her  lot  with  France,  but  had  she 
done  BO,  the  first  enemy  whom  she  would 
have  had  to  encounter  would  have  been  her 
German  subjects.  The  mode  in  which  she 
clung  to  our  garments  daring  the  strnggle, 
and  like  a  child  with  its  nnrse,  interceded 
withes  to  interfere  between  the  combatants, 
when  she  dared  not  interfere  herself,  was  a 
glaring  instance  of  the  timidity  arising  out 
of  her  weakness.  When  we  remember  the 
boldness  of  Mettemich  before  Napoleon  I., 
and  how  Maria  Theresa,  yet  bleeding  from 
the  loss  of  Silesia,  confronted  the  united 
hostility  of  France  and  Frusuo,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  pusillanimity  which  Austria 
displays,  even  in  her  present  stage  of  deorepi- 
tude.  In  1866,  though  backed  by  nearly  all 
the  military  forces  ofthe  Confederation,  she 


suffered  herself  to  be  prostrated  by  Fmsas, 
and  her  imperial  mantle  to  J>e  etript  from 
her  in,  a  few  weeks.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  such  a  Power  that  any  help  can  come^ 
when  Pmssia  in  the  name  of  Germany  finds 
her  way  to  the  seaboard  of  the  Northen 
Ocean,  or  when  the  Russian  Emperor  and 
hb  ally  choose  to  Teali«  xaj  little  plans 
they  may  have  cwicerted,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  Turkey  within  the  sphere  of  Enm- 
pean  civilization. 

The  position  of  France  is  mnch  more 
desperate  than  that  of  Anstria,  thongfa  the 
compact  unity  of  ber  race  holds  out  a  better 

Erospect  of  her  recovering  some  portion  of 
er  former  strength.  This,  however,  if  it 
occnn,  will  not  be,  at  least,  in  our  generx- 
tion.  We  most,  therefore,  regard  the  conne 
aflairs  may  take  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  if  she  was  not  in  existence,  at  least 
as  a  controlling  power.  It  is  not  t^e  effect 
of  the  material,  so  mnch  as  of  the  mot^ 
ruin  of  the  French  nation  which  has  to  be 
feared.  Before  the  German  armies  passed 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Vo^es,  the  ctif 
mption  of  the  Second  Empire  hod  done  its 
work  in  effetninatiDg  the  character  of  a  gal- 
lant people.  The  mode  in  wbioli  tbe  Araoy 
of  the  Rhine  left  the  capital  of  France  for 
tbe  frontier,  animated  vriut  the  spirit  of  eod- 
qnest,  and  glittering  with  all  the  vain  coit- 
ceit  of  anticipated  triumph,  and  the  mode 
in  which  that  proud  host  was  rolled  bact 
never  halting  for  a  moment  until  fortresaed 
walls  afforded  tliem  some  respite  from  iisai 
pnraners,  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  bint* 
ter  of  those  armies  of  old,  who  nnder  tSxi^ 
donius  and  Hippiaa  came  to  wreck  all  H^ 
pride  of  Persia  against  the  gates  of  Greece, 
Tie  spirit  of  a  nation  mnst  be  entirely  emav 
culated,  ita  prowess  gone,  when  the  flower 
of  its  eoldierr  can  surrender  in  masses  of 
hundreds  of  tnonsands  to  an  enemy  in  nnm- 
bers  hardly  superior;  and  when  the  great 
body  of  the  army  can  be  allowed  to  be  riiut 
np  for  neariy  two  months  in  a  fortress,  vith- 
ont  making  any  deusive  attempt  to  nnt 
through  a  line  of  weaker  proportionate 
strength,  and  without  the  country  so  mndi 
as  putting  up  a  finger  to  relieve  them.  Hie 
c^itnlationa  of  Sedan  and  Mets,  conmgniif 
the  famous  Imperial  Guard,  whtdi  so  often 
restored  the  fiuctnating  fortunes  of  France 
under  Ney  and  Combronne,  and  300,000 
soldiers  to  the  hulks  of  Germany,  there  to 
be  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  and  faeloti, 
make  us  almost  blush  at  the  name  of  Frencb- 
men.  Silch  shameful  surrenders  are  bardiT 
equalled  by  the  masses  of  barbarons  Cossack 
nnder  Peter  the  Great,  whom  Charles  Xlt 
netted  like  shoals  of  fish  in  the  Ukraine.  If 
the  Republican  annies  did  not  conduct  them^ 
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Bdves  90  iffnomioioti^,  it  cannot  be  foi^t- 
leo  that  tbe  strstE^  of  CbaiiEy  and  Paid- 
herbe  was  dieconrart^d  by  the  Mobiles  fling- 
iog  down  their  amu  at  Uie  critical  moment, 
and  eihaosting  in  a  panic-flight  eneivies 
shich  onght  to  hare  been  employed  agamst 
tbe  enemy.  Even  in  the  Pana  sorties,  after 
tbe  tide  bad  spent  ita  strength,  more  soldier* 
inTTcndered' tnemselves  t}wn  the  German* 
cared  to  make  prisoner*.  It  also  speak* 
volnme*  for  French  military  degeneracy,  that 
the  German  armies  were  permitted,  for  fonr 
moDtbs,  to  go  through  the  dilatory  process 
of  strangling  Paris,. by  famine,  without  a 
single  attempt  being  made  to  interrupt  their 
Iwo  lines  of  commnnication  with  Germany, 
except  a  bold  bnt  abortive  one  by  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  when,  had  the  country  by  foraging- 
parties  constantly  directed  its  energies  to 
diisend,  theymight  have  placed  the  Den^ 
iog  armies  in  the  same  plight  aa  the  beMeged. 
If  tbe  French  jnstiy  comphun  of  the  phyu- 
<al  prostration  to  which  tlie  plnndering  and 
bnckBtering  propensitiefl  of  Uie  G«nnana 
We  reduced  France,  this  miecbief  is  nothing 
is  comparison  with  the  moral  prostration  to 
vlucb  their  sabmission  to  twenty  yean  of  a 
corrapt  despotism  has  brought  the  conntry. 
Ibe  injaiy  inflicted  by  the  foreigner,  they 
ma;  in  a  few  year*  paitially  retrieve,  bnt  the 
eiil  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  ia 
likely  to  be  of  a  far  more  permanent  charac- 
ter. The  fact  is,  France  can  never  show  her 
^  in  the  arena  of  foreign  diplomacy,  much 
bis  appear  in  the  front  rank  again,  nntil  ebe 
ptobM  her  weaknesses  to  the  bottom,  and 
t^inrinates  the  caoees  which  have  bo  powcr- 
^ly  contributed  to  cast  the  nation,  like  a 
Ijleeding  and  mangled  carcase,  nuder  the 
heel  of  Prussia.  Perhaps  the  most  destmc- 
tive  of  these,  is  tbe  number  of  hostile  fac- 
tions into  which  her  population  ia  split,  each 
daaonring  agwnst  the  other,  with  'a  hatred 
erer  ready  to  buret  out  into  civil  conflict 
Id  France,  Repabhcanism  is  arrayed  against 
M<»urchy,  and  each  of  these  parties  limits 
of  infinite  subdivisions,  arrayed  agunst  each 
other.  Legitimist,  Constitutionalist,  and 
Imperialist,  represent  tbe  monarchical  el»- 
menL  But  tlie  Bon^>artiBt  entertains  not  a 
greater  hatred  to  the  Orieaniat,  than  the 
SocialiBt  entertains  to  the  Conservative  Eo- 
pnbGcan.  Then,  tbe  priest-party  in  the 
iwmtr^  has  a  tiioroogh  abhorrence  of  the 
btfrthtoking  Democrat  of  the  town.  It 
nunot  be  denied,  that  during  the  late  war, 
tbeie  Actions  did  much  to  paralyze  the  en- 
e^es  of  the  country.  Tbe  Republican  par^ 
ud  Uttle  sympathy  for  the  arraiee  which 
aere  overthrown  at  Woeith,  and  sent  into 
esptivity  at  Sedan.  The  priest-party  had  as 
Me  sympathy  for  the  raw  levies  which 
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Oambctb  sent  to  be  mown  down  like  unre- 
sisting graaa,  under  Chancy  uid  Bourbaki. 
The  energy  of  the  nation  was  constantly 
divided  agtunst  itself.  Its  hewt  was  never 
thoroDgh^f  enlisted  against  Germany  in  any 
part  of  the  straggle^  The  country  wanted  a 
common  hope,  a  united  faith,  a  solidarity  of 
principle  to  champion  it  in  the  strug|^, 
Ujitil  these  miserable  feuds  are  termin- 
ated, we  see  little  hope  for  France.  For, 
they  reduce  the  country  to  tbe  same 
state  of  imbecility,  which  rendered  Po- 
land, fifty  years  previous  to  her  extinction, 
of  no  account  in  Europe.  That  they  will 
entirely  diBappeai  we  have  little  hope,  Bnt 
that  they  will  bo  very  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  galling  cbastasemeut  which 
Pmaua  ha*  inflicted,  is  what  we  try  to  be- 
lieve, although  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired in  Paris  during  the  last  fortnight,  in 
which  the  bloodthirsty  cme%  and  aimless 
recklessness  of  the  Paris  mob  have  been  met 
by  the  miserable  irresolution,  divided  conn- 
cUs,  and  practical  imbecility  of  the  Tersailles 
government,  almost  destroy  all  reasonable 
hope.  It  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  hatred  of  Prnsua,  and  the  desire 
of  being  revenged  for  the  punishment  she 
has  recently  administered,  shall  diminish  the 
ranconr  of  political  factions  and  amalgamate 
all  the  feelings  and  strength  of  tbe  country 
into  one  flood-tide  of  patriotism,  that  wc 
must  look  for  the  political  regeneration  of 
France.  Prussia,  by  the  exorbitant  demands 
she  has  imposed,  has  certainly  done  her  ut- 
most to  bring  about  this  result  She  has 
purchased  the  triumphs  and  security  of  to- 
day, at  the  expense  of  future  ages  of  miseiy 
and  retributaoD.  But  it  b  not  consolator}' 
to  think  that,  whatever  may  be  her  efforts, 
so  low  b  the  present  position  of  France, 
that  she  must  consent  to  remain  a  political 
cypher  during  the  present  century,  and  that 
her  only  means  of  recovering  her  position, 
even  as  a  firstnilase  power,  and  of  directing 
her  united  onergiea  and  reaources  to  that 
end,  is  by  renewing  the  atruj^le  with  her 
relentiess  enemy. 

That  France  in  the  school  of  adversity 
will  nnteam  much  of  the  frivolity  and  self- 
glorifying  spirit  which  has  distingaished  her 
people  during  the  Second  Empire,  is  ano- 
ther advantage  which  may  be  hoped  rather 
than  expected  from  her  reoent  disasters — an 
advantage,  indeed,  which  would  confer  as 
many  benefits  upon  herself  as  upon  the 
world.  France,  ever  ranee  the  di^s  of  Louis 
Quatorse,  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
deem  herself  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  She 
had  come  to  rec<^nise  it  as  her  peculiarmia- 
sion  to  open  or  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
and  give  peace  or  war  to  the  world.    It  was 
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her  boast  that  not  a  gan  coitld  be  fired  off  in 
Europe  nithoat  her  conM&t.  This  hadb«en 
repe&ted  so  often,  in  later  times,  that  not  on- 
ly FreDcbtnen  bnt  mankind  generally  c«ne 
to  believe  it  The  ooDieqnence  was,  that 
when  any  restlessness  was  exhibited  at  the 
Tuileri^  foreiftn  nations  began  to  look  at 
their  muskets,  mcrease  their  armaments,  and 
prepare  for  eventualities.  Nor  will  anyone, 
wbo'conudeis  the  exploits  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, th'e  marreU  be  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  a  divided  Italy  and  a  dismember- 
ed Germany,  r^ard  the  belief  as  having  no 
foundation.  But  France,  while  trading  on 
the  BpleDdid  reminiecences  of  the  first  Em- 
pire, during  the  Second,  completely  lost  that 
daring  ana  resolute  ^irit  by  wtucb  Uioae 
^vonders  had  been  achieved.  While  pander- 
iog  to  all  the  foolish  vanities,  and  indulging  in 
the  hectoring  and  blustering  Bwa^^r,  vene- 
rated by  the  victories  of  the  Hret  Ni^xjleon, 
she  had  sunk  in  the  slough  of  effeminacy  all 
that  martial  dash,  that  buniitig  ardour,  and 
fearless  courage  which  enabled  her,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  to  nail  victory  to  her 
standards  at  Marengo  and  Austeritts.  The 
deluuoQ  under  which  she  laboured,  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Greece,  who,  when  de- 
banched  by  her  Asiatic  conqueats,  imagined, 
in  her  Btniji^ba  with  the  ttonuui  Bmpire, 
that  she  poesesaed  the  prowess  of  the  heroes 
who  made  sach  havoc  with  the  Peruan  ar- 
mies at  Marathon  and  Thcrmopylfe.  The  fol- 
ly, into  which  this  delusion  has  betrayed  her, 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  colossal  nature 
of  the  task  she  undertook — a  task  before 
which  even  the  adventurous  genius  of  Napo- 
leon would  have  quailed,  that  of  dofeatmg 
upwards  of  forty  millions  of  Germana  aim- 
ed to  the  teeth,  and  united  against  her  as  one 
man.  The  result  must  open  bar  own  eyes  to 
the  hollow  nature  of  her  pretenaiona,  quite 
as  much  as  it  has  undeceived  the  world.  She 
must  now  learn,  if  she  would  not  be  ridicu- 
lous, since  she  cannot  bring  her  deeds  up  to 
the  level  of  her  worda,  to  reduce  her  words 
to  the  level  of  her  performances.  She  must 
for  ever  renounce  all  Idea  of  military  as- 
cendancy in  Europe — an  idea,  the  realization 
of  which  basso  often  covered  her  with  wounds, 
and  DOW  has  eclipsed  all  her  glory.  Thecul- 
tjvadon  of  a  chastened  spirit  on  the  part  of 
France,  the  abandonment  of  her  levity,  the 
manifestation  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  humi- 
liation to  which  she  Is  reduced,  will  doubtJesa 
free  the  world  from  some  nightmares,  and 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  rehabihtation  of 
the  country.  But  the  work  is  a  question  of 
time.  The  change  cannot  be  perceptibly 
felt  dnring  the  Hfetime  of  the  present  gene- 
ration ;  and  in  the  interim,  before  she  can  ex- 
ercise any  marked  influence  on  the  courae  of 


events,  the  keys  of  Europe  may  be  fonglit 
for,  and  the  world's  Empire  given  away. 

When*  we  contrast  the  past  gloriea  tA. 
France,  the  height  of  power  she  attained,  or 
even  the  influence  she  might  have  exerted., 
under  wise  rulers  over  contemporary  events 
with  her  present  prostratiou  and  political' 
eclipse,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  to  humanity.  A  great . 
force  has  been  struck  out  of  the  nations.  A 
power  upon  which  dnring  the  last  half  cen- 
%\aj  we  leaned  for  the  enforcement  of  order, . 
and  the  progreos  of  constitational  ideas  in 
Europe,  has  been  removed.  She  is,  at  pre- 
sent, as  politically  dead  as  if  the  Atlantic 
wave  rolled  over  Limoges,  and  crested  the 
Jura.  Except  England,  which  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  decry  as  selfish  and  sordid,  her  Crir 
mean  and  Abyssinian  war*  notwithstaadii^ 
France  was  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that 
was  chivalrous  enongh  to  fight  for  abstract 
right,  especially  when  it  was  endangered 
among  the  Latin  nations.  It  is  owing  to  her 
that  Ualy  hat  become  free,  united,  and  iude- 
pendenL  The  Poles  alwavs  found  in  her  the_ 
resolute  champion  of  their  interests.  Busr 
sian  ambition  had  nowhere  a  more  uncooW 
promising  enemy  than  the  great  people^ 
whose  political  obsequies  are  now  being  oelor 
brated  by  illuminations  ipBerlin.  Itietrue,, 
on  a  few  occasioDS,  led  away  by  a  false  aenee. 
of  her  own  interest,  her  Government  refused! 
to  sanction  the  policy  we  recommended  foi^i 
its  adoption ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Egypt* 
tian  suzerainty  and  the  Spanish  marria^cett, 
moved  exactly  in  a  contrary  direction.  B^i 
it  may  be  s^ely  affirmed  that  for  the  lastj 
half-centnry,  under  every  government  France 
lias  possessed,  she  has  co-operated  with  our: 
own,  in  resisting  aggression,  and  promotii^ 
the  triumph  of  constitutional  pnnciples  in. 
every  part  of  Europe.  Under  the  united- 
fi^  of  both  countries,  an  independent  kinp 
dom  was  founded  in  Greece.  I'Vom  ISSQta 
1833  she  assisted  us  to  establish  Belgium,  to 
promote  constitutional  government  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Piedmont,  and  to  guard  the  in- 
fancy of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Spain.. 
In  1889,  we  united  our  efforts  to  extinguish 
the  feud  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porter 
We  also  joined  our  protests,  when  Russia. 
suppressed  Warsaw,  and  Prussia  and  4>nstria; 
extinguished  Cracow,  just  as  we  sent  in'our 
united  protests  when  these  two  powers  made 
their  raid  on  Denmark.  Our  forces  fought 
together  in  1337to  protect  Greece  from  Tur- 
key, as  in  1854  to  protect  Turkey  agunst. 
Russia.  The  two  Westom  nations  were,  as^ 
rurards  force,  the  complements  of  each  other. 
What  the  one  wanted  to  be  complete,  ther 
other  had.  Singly,  they  were  impotent  to  withr, 
stand  any  combination  of  deists;  but  unit-* 
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edi,  tiie^  mi^t  b«re  defied  the  worid,  Now 
France  is  a  wreck,  md  we  etand  isolated  in 
Edrope.  The  head  of  the  Latin  nations  lies 
shattered  in  the  dust ;  and  the  people  whoae 
indepeodence  we  assisted  her  to  baild  np,  are 
unaolfl  by  themselves  to  lift  BDarm,  or  to  af- 
ford any  effectual  barrier  against  aegressioii. 
Their  sole  resource  now  is  in  EngWd,  who 
rtanda  alone,  looking  with  dismay  upon  the 
effuement  of  the  two  allies,  npon  whom  she 
(Dunly  relied  in  her  difficulties,  and  upon  the 
alliance  of  two  military  roonarcbies  in  En- 
rope  who  dominate  the  situation.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
ilnriog  the  nest  few  years  whether  she  sore- 
ly shall  participate  in  the  fate  of  her  allies, 
and  abandon  the  world  to  a  retrogressive  po- 
licy ;  or  whether  ibe/oyert  of  freedom  and 
isdepeudence  shall  be  kept  alive  in  Europe ; 
mi  whetiier  the  spirit  of  justice  and  recti- 
isde,  instead  of  tbat  of  rapacity  and  con- 
qutst,  shall  Bway  the  interconrse  of  na- 
lioas. 

For  our  part,  it  is  not  without  some  mis- 
!>iriogs  that  we  look  forward  to  the  policy  of 
(heat  Britain,  during  the  next  thirty  years. 
We  do  not  lose  onr  faith  in  God,  nor  in  the 
power  of  right  principlee,  nor  do  we  mbtrast 
iho  indomitable  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
cauntry  when  once  fairly  roused,  disciplined, 
iind  ntilized  with  ssiracity  and  skilL  But  of 
lite  Tears  there  has  been  a  growing  party  in 
tbe  State,  who  would  confine  the  energies  of 
(be  Government  to  its  own  internal  ^aira  ; 
who  would  withdraw  it  from  active  interven- 
tien  in  European  politics ;  who  would  employ 
every  shiUing  of  our  expenditure  upon  deve- 
Ispiag  the  commercial  resources  of  the  conn- 
thr,  and  who  would  not  even  prepare  to  re- 
sM  an  enemy  until  they  saw  bun  actually 
approaching  our  shores.  The  disciples  of 
tMs  school,  fortified  by  the  principles  of  po- 
litick economy,  refuse  to  see  any  other  ele- 
ment in  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
than  the  mere  ledger  account  of  barter  and 
<rain ;  uid  anftbing  which  suspends  the  traf- 
^  or  withdraws  the  national  enei^es  into 
"ther  paths,  is  denounced  by  them  as  suici- 
•lal  to  the  national  interests.  War  shatters 
the  doctrines  of  political  economists.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  natural  they  ebontd  attempt 
to  relieve  us  of  warlike  armaments  and  de- 
rry  military  orgauiaation.  There  can  be  no 
lioiiU  that  the  Seform  Bills  of  1831  and 
1868,  by  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of 
■be  great  trading  classes,  have  augmented  tiie 
strength  of  this  party,  until  it  weighs  with 
pwpouderatjng  effect  on  the  main-spring  of 
Horemment  We  gladly  admit  the  beneft- 
ind  ioflneoces  of  the  change*  which  this 
pvty  hive  laigely  contributed  to  bring  about, 
in  interior  retrenchment  and  municipal  re- 
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foims,  in  the  cijnaKzation  of  political  privi- 
Icf^  in  the  extension  of  education,  in  the 
partial  abolition  of  University  Tests,  In  the  li- 
beration of  commerce  from  protective  duties, 
and  of  religion  from  Stato~Charch  endow- 
meuts.  We  heartily  accord,  moreover,  with 
its  denunciations  of  the  war  spirit,  as  such. 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  titat 
these  benefits  have  not  been  unalloyed  by  some 
admixture  of  evil  For,  to  the  fact  of  our  ap- 
plying all  our  eueraies  in  this  direction,  may 
De  trued  the  bret^own  of  our  annies  be- 
fore Sebastopol ;  the  acceptance  of  the  de- 
claration of  Paris,  which  strips  England  of 
one  of  its  most  potent  weapons  in  naval  war- 
fare ;  and  the  shameful  abandonment  of 
Denmark  in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies,  which 
has  given  rise  to  three  wars  uid  to  the  present 
complicated  difficulties  which  wo  have  to 
face.*  It  even  now  is  a  qaeetion  whether,  if 
Bnssia  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  en- 
croachment in  the  East,  or  Prussia  were  to 
annex  Holland,  we  could,  or  dare,  interpobe 
with  dignity  and  effect.  Any  joint  scheme 
of  conquest  pursued  by  these  two  military 
monarcoieB,  we  tuight  certiunly  as  well  hope 
to  rcMst,  as  a  child  might  venture  t»  arrest 
an  avalanche ;  and  our  individual  incompe- 
tency would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  governing 
class,  be  a  solid  reason  for  not  eudeavonring 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  series  of  disorganized 
States  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  For 
the  last  fifty  years,  our  inflnence  abroad  has 
depended  very  much  on  the  martial  spirit 
ana  the  iudomitable  pluck  we  displayed  in 
our  straggles  with  the  First  Napoleon.  But, 
if  we  were  now  to  enter  npon  a  Continental 
war  of  onlyonfr-fifthof  the  dimeueionsof  that 
we  carried  on  a^inst  Napoleon,  we  should 
find  ourselves,  without  allies,  as  littie  compe- 
tent to  support  onr  former  prestige,  as  the' 
French  have  lately  found  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  prestige  of  the  first  Empire. 

But  the  wetness  of  England  lice  not  so 
much  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  non-iot«r- 
veution  party,  as  in  tiie  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  the  English  Executive.  Every  question 
of  foreign  policy  is  considered  exclnsively 
on  its  own  merits,  and  solely  with  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  It  is 
never  considered  as  evolved  out  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  linked  with  the  im- 
pending events  of  the  future.  The  Minister, 
instead  of  contemplating  the  question  in  its 
philosophic  bearing  surrounded  with  all 
the  lignta  which  his  lofty  position  enablee 
him  to  command,  counts  bis  majorities,  feeb 


*  Bii  Alexander Maletshowsconcludveljtliat 
Anstris  was  not  a  volantsr;  agent  in  the  dis. 
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the  pulse  of  the  nation  throogh  the  oi^^tms 
of  tne  press,  and  decidea  npon  adopting 
tliat  course  which  shall  most  contribtit«  to 
streagtben  hia  power.  In  all  th^e  ques- 
tions, the  neoeaeity  of  preserving  a  Cabinet 
is  always  paramonnt  to  that  of  saving  a 
nation.  At  this  crisis,  it  is  unfortnaate  we 
have  to  do  with  States  which  pursue  an 
entirely  opposite  system.  The  foreign  policy 
of  England  flnctnatea  now  in  one  cUrection, 
and  tlTen  in  another,  mnch  at  the  mercy  of 
vulgar  opinion,  according  to  whatever  whims 
the  Minister  may  have  who  happens  to  he 
in  power.  Bat  tiie  foreign  pelicy  of  Rueua 
and  Prussia  broadens  out  like  a  mighty 
stream  which  unceasingly  rolls  its  cnrrent  in 
one  diraction,  and  never  ceases  to  retnm 
with  renewed  effort  upon  any  point  where  it 
may  have  sustained  a  temporary  defeat. 
Hie  policy  of  both  Powers  is  one  in  act, 
identical  in  principle,  substance,  and  com- 
plexion. It  is  the  simple  abnegation  of 
justice  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  first 
Frederic,  the  policy  of  those  two  Powers 
has  been  one  of  continuous  annexation  and 
conquest.  Pmssia  has  no  more  intention  of 
arresting  her  course  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, than  Russia  at  the  foot  of  uie 
Caucasus.  It  behoves,  therefore,  the  British 
people  to  change  their  course,  and  adjust 
their  sails  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
ftfi'airs.  Nor  is  it  less  incumbent  on  Minis- 
ters to  be  oUve  to  the  fact,  that,  thoagh  they 
may  receive  their  home  policy  from  the  dic- 
tates of  the  people,  it  is  their  high  sphere, 
on  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  to  guide, 
direct,  create,  and  fashion  the  opmion  of  the 
country.  There  may  he  a  ttfference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  nation  is  bonnd  to 
Uphold  the  principles  of  abstract  justice  and 
right  in  its  dealinga  with  other  Powers;  hut 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  npon 
the  obligation  of  maintuning  tnese  princi- 
ples with  the  greatest  tenacity,  wherever 
their  violation  affects  our  interests.  We 
would  claim  the  support  of  the  most  rabid 
economist  for  the  expediency  of  maintiuning 
our  rank  as  a  firstrclass  Power,  if  npon  no 
higher  principle  than  with  a  view  to  keep 
open  foreign  markets  for  our  goods,  and  to 
prevent  ourselves  from  being  cut  off  from 
the  sources  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 
A  policy,  which  directed  all  the  energies  of 
the  country  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  might 
be  persisted  in  ^thout  radical  injurr,  while 
the  political  equilibrium  was  divided  oetween 
five  States,  each  bent  upon  neutralizing  its 
neighbour's  power  by  counter-checks  and 
balances ;  hut  the  same  policy  pursued  while 
Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  two  military  mon- 
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archies,  apparentiy  having  only  one  game  in 
view,  would  be  simple  nua  to  the  nation. 

We  therefore  regard  the  present  Army 
Organization  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection :  our  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  What  the  nation 
wants  is  increased  military  efficiency,  and 
diminished  expense.  The  Bill  does  not 
secure  the  one,  and  only  partially  realizes 
the  crther.  We,  however,  are  content  to 
proceed  by  steps,  if  we  are  only  secure  of 
going  in  the  ngbt  dir«ctioiL  Let  ns  hope 
this  measure  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  aeries 
of  others,  which  may  increase  our  militarj- 
efficiency  without  increasing  the  military 
burdens  of  the  country.  But  union  is 
strength.  The  liberal  States  of  Europe, 
like  the  sticks  in  the  fable,  may  be  weak  in 
themselves,  but  they  can  easily  become 
strong  by  mutual  alliance.  The  time  b  not 
inopportune  for  a  League  among  the  smaller 
St^ea,  based  upon  mutual  defence  from 
attack,  which,  if  it  could  not  preserve  peace, 
might  afford  England,  in  conjunction  witli 
her  crippled  allies,  a  falcrum  of  support  in 
time  of  need.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty, 
besides  attending  to  our  military  organiza- 
tions at  home,  to  ent«r  intc  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  independent  States  of  Europe, 
that  if  the  autocrats  of  the  North  persist 
in  indulging  their  old  freak  of  ennching 
themselves  at  their  neighbours'  expense, 
they  may  not  find  ns  unprepared  to  main- 
tain the  power  and  greatness  of  thu 
country. 


CoRnxpoRART  LrriKATnax. 

BIBTOBV,    BIOUBAPBT,    Amt   TBATKLa. 

The  Livet  of  the  Lord  Ckanoellon  and  Kt^rt 
of  ths  Oreat  Seal  of  Ireland  fi-om  Ihe  Ear^ 
tiett  Timet  to  th«  Reign  ^  Qwen  VieUtria. 
By  i.  RoDKRicK  O'FLARAaAii,  M.R.LA.,  Bar- 
ristW'«t-Law.     Two  vols.    Longmans. 

Tuna  two  handsmne  volumea  are  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years'  almost  continuous  indus- 
by,  and  the^  bear  abundant  lestim<my  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  author's  researdiea 
and  locnbrations.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold 
and  huipy  resolution  that  led  him  to  follow  in 
Lord  GampbeU'spath,  and  attempt  to  accom- 
plish fat  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland,  what 
Uiat  suoceasfnl  lawyer  and  judge  had  already 
done  with  such  vigour,  clearness,  and  lilMnUty 
for  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Bugland.  Ur. 
O'Flans^n  has  coHiuQly  produced  a  woric 
which  will  command  public  attention  from  the 
specially  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  fur-  ■ 
nished,  in  connection  with  the  personal  biogra- 
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phjot  the  Kreat  hiwjere,  an  almost  eontiauouB 
review  of  bish  events,  together  with  a  thou- 
sand  traditionary  reminificencea  and  anecdotes, 
BcandalouB  or  praiseworthy,  concerning  the 
Irish  bar,  from  the  earliest  period  The  poi^ 
traits,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  may  be 
ratW  indintinct ;  but,  after  all,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors of  Ireland,  for  a  period  of  about  six 
hundred  years,  stand  before  us  with  a  reoiarka- 
ble  distinctness,  in  all  their  variety  of  opinion, 
accomplisbment,  and  cbaractor ;  the  arrogant 
<^urchBiui,  the  profound  politicisn,  the  corrupt 
judg^  the  staunch  patriot,  the  fierce  fanatic, 
and  the  eccentric  jester,  all  playing  their  parts 
varioosly,  and  at  times  in  a  manner  but  little 
consistent  with  the  character  of  their  sedate 
and  pacific  avocations.  Ibe  first  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  whom  there  is  any  record  is  John  de 
'Worcbley,  who  received  ms  i^tpoinlment  in 
1216,  in  the  re^  of  Henry  IIL  .  Nearly 
all  the  early  ChancelloTs  were  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  prelates.  Their  courts  were  held  in 
Dublin  CasUe.  Their  salaries  were  oii^inally 
£■^3  a  year,  exclusive  of  foes  and  perquiBites ; 
now  the  income  of  the  office  is  £6,000  ayear, 
wiiii  a  retiring  pension  of  £4,000.  The  greatest 
0f  all  the  Irish  Chancellors  wore  certainly 
Lord  Glare  and  Lord  Plunket,  and  Mr.  0'  Flana- 
gan not  inappropriately  devotes  to  tb^ir  bio- 
grapluea  nearly  two-thirdfl  of  the  second 
volume. 

It  is  very  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader 
of  this  work,  that  the  author  is  »  very  staunch 
Roman  Catholic,  As  well  as  a  most  patriotic 
Xiishman ;  but  we  should  not  on  this  ground 
bold  him  disqualified  for  his  present  task,  if 
■b^  discovered  a.  general  candour  and  impar- 
tiali^  in  those  instances  in  which  his  religious 
convictions  are  concerned.  Unhappily,  however, 
in  such  cases,  turgit  amarialiguid.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  note  all  the.  evidences 
of  rwgious  partizanship  observahle  in  the 
pages  of  this  extensive  work ;  but  we  prefer  to 
direct  public  attention  to  a  very  bold  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  detestable  and  unprincipled 
judgea  who  ever  disgraced  the  Irish  bench. 
Hr.  O'Flanagan  has  tAsn  extraordinary  pains 
to  wipe  the  stains  frian  the  character  of  Sir 
Alexander  Fitton,  the  Irish  Lof  d  Chancellor  of 
James  IT.,  who  certainly  t^pears  in  no  enviaUe 
,  l^bt  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Macaulay. 
Thoitth  compelled  to  admit  that  he  may  not 
be  '  able  to  remove  the  stains  altogether, '  our 
author  is  still  bold  enough  to  say,  'with 
patience  and  perseverance,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  party  prejudice  origiiiated  or  em- 
bellished most  of  the  original  accuRationa.' 
(ToL  i.  p.  4870  The  case  is  one  of  purely 
hiBtorioal  evidence.  Hume's  reference  to  Fitton 
is  in  these  words :— '  Tyrconnell  was  now  vest- 
ed with  full  authorilf,  and  carried  over  with 
him  as  Chancellor,  one  Fitton,  a  man  who  was 
taken  from  a  jiil,  and  who  bad  bean  convicted 
of  forgery  and  other  crimies,  but  who  compen- 
sated for  all  bis  enormities  by  his  headlong 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  He  was  even 
beard  to  say  from  the  benck  that  the  Protes- 
tanls  were  all  rogues,  and  that  there  was  not 
one  among  forty  thousand  that  was  not  a  trai- 
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tw,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain. '  Hacaulay's  account 
is  substantially  Uie  same;  but  he  adds  that 
Fitton '  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the 
interests  of  bia  church  were  concerned,  post- 
poned his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a 
Spanish  priest'  Hr.  O'Flanagan  disposes  of 
tiles e  statements  by  affirming  tiuit  both 
these  historians  drew  their  representations 
from  the  account  of  Fitlon  given  in  his 
'State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  during 
Kii^  James's  Government,'  by  Archbishop 
King,  of  Dublin,  an  avowed  onemy.  Burnet, 
however,  in  his  '  History  of  his  own  Times,' 
speaks  of  Tyrconnell  and  Fitton  as  '  not  only 

Kofessed  but  zealous  Papists,'  and  of  Fitton 
says,  he  'knew  no  other  law  but  the  king's 
pleasure.'  It  is  a  veiy  remarkable  fact 
that  Plowden,  the  Ronao  Catholic  histm^an, 
in  his  '  Historical  Beview,'  published  long 
after  these  works,  does  not  nuJce  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Fitton,  though  if  he  bad  preserved 
anything  like  the  spirit  of  Ur.  O'Flanagan,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  the  memory  of  James's 
Irish  Chancellor  to  rot  under  the  '  repulsive  re- 
proaches of  two  centuries.'  But  we  arc  fully 
prepared  to  show  that  Dr.  King  did  not  speak 
wiUiout  book  in  charging  Fitton  with  forgery. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  whether 
Fitton  was  only  'one  Fitton,'  as  Hume  calls 
him,  or  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Cheshire,  as  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
on  undoubted  evidence,  assures  us.  Neither 
does  anyone  dispute  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  crune  of  forgery,  and  lay  several 
years  in  prison.  The^  question  i%  was  he 
guilty  of  the  crime  F  Our  author  says — '  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  he  was  chargeable  with 
the  guilt  which  baa  been  so  unsparingly  im- 
puted to  Itim ;'  hut  he  cannot  deny  that  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  had  no  hesitation  on  their  oath 
in  attaching  forgery  to  bis  name.  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  of  the  ease  F  These  ore  recount- 
ed at  some  length  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  follow- 
ing the  admirable  and  now  rare  'County 
History  of  Cheabdre^'  by  Unnerod ;  but  he 
has  not  fairly  followed  nis  authority,  as  his 
narrative  omite  passage  after  passage  that 
bears  moat  hardlv  a^inst  Fitton.  We  are 
also  to  remember  mat  Ormerod's  own  authority 
wasati'act  written  in  Fitton's  own  justification, 
under  the  f<dlowing  tiUe:-«'A  True  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  in  the  several  suits  in  Law 
that  have  been  between  th»  Bight  Honorable 
Charles  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon  and  AlezaS' 
der  Fitton,  Ksq.  PubUshed  for  general  satis- 
faction, by  a  lover  of  truth.  Hague :  Printed 
HDCLxiiL  Small  4to  49  pp.'  There  vns  also 
anoUier  tract  publiflbed,  which,  perhaps,  Or- 
merod  never  saw,  under  the  titie— '  A  Reply  to 
a  Paper  intiti^ei^  A  New  Account  of  the  Un- 
reaemiablenessofUr.  Fitton's  pretences  against 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.'  (British  Museum, 
Pari  Law  Cases,  vol.  v.,  p.  117.)  The  facts  of 
the  case  as  narrated  in  these  tracts  by  Fitton's 
friends,  may  be  briefly  described.  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  who  was  ehddless,  resolved  in  1641, 
after  paying  his  debts  and  bequeathing  l^a- 
cias  to  bia  sisters'  children,  to  restore  the  an- 
ient entail  of  the  Gawsworth  estates,  and 
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seftleditbj  indenture  dated  9tit  Not.,  1?Cct., 
on  WUIiun  Fitton,  his  nest  nude  kinsniiiD, 
the  fftt^er  of  Alecrandw  Pitton,  the  Irish  Lord 
ChdDoellor,  In  this  settlemmt  ther«  wsa  \ 
powM  of  r«rocfttion.  It  is  ntid  to  hsTe  been 
confirmed  bnf  deed-poll,  dated  April  8,  18  0«r,, 
by  Sir  Edward  Pitton,  who  died  two  years 
after  &t  Bristol.  The  allegation  is  that  this 
deed-poll  WM  forged  by  Alexander  Pitton,  or, 
at  bis  infltftncc,  by  Akxandi^r  Grainger.  After 
Sir  Edward's  death,  his  widow,  Lady  Fitton, 
retained  poBseaeion  of  Gawsworth  as  her  join- 
ture ;  but  on  her  death,  after  a  aarieB  of  law- 
suits instituted  againet  the  listers  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fitton,  who  were  determined  to  retwn 
the  estAte,  William  Pitton  Buccceded  in  getting 
(lawBwortb  into  his  possession,  and  hta  son, 
Alexander,  afterwards  succeeded  upon  his 
marrit^  in  getting  hoH  of  all  the  property 
by  paying  olf  a  number  of  mortgages  ^inst 
it  But  nineteen  years  after  Sir  Edward  Fit- 
t^n's  death,  as  thia  tract  sbttes,  his  nephew. 
Lord  Qnard,  produced  a  will  beqaeathing  the 
estates  to  himsdf,  as  the  son  of  one  of  Sir 
Edward's  Jisters ;  though  it  was  stated,  on  the 
other  side,  that  immediately  before  his  death, 
Sir  Edward  Raid  'he  would  raUier  settle  his 
osttite  on  Ned  Fitton,  the  bonny  beggar,  tbsn 
on  any  one  of  his  sisters'  t^ldren.'  The  par- 
ties then  went  to  law,  Alexander  FKton  rely- 
ing'Onthe  deed-poll,  and  Lord  Gerard  main- 
taming  that  it  was  not  genuine.  The  Hieh 
Cowrt  of  Chancery  directed  n  trial  at  law  to  bo 
had  at  Westminster  upon  this  special  issne, 
whether  the  deed-poll  was  the  act  of  Sh-  Ed- 
ward Fitton  or  not ;  for  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  Lord  Oerartfs  solicitor  had  preTuled 
upon  Abraham  Orainver  to  swear  that  he  had 
forgad  Sir  Edward's  hand  to  the  deed.  The 
queeKon  came  on  for  trial;  the  deed  was  sub- 
stantiated—to UBO  Ortnerod's  words— by  the 
eridence  of  Mr.  Richard  Davenport,  Mr.  Ed- 
ntuud  Barwiek,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smallwoods, 
whoso  deposition  was  taken  on  his  deathbed 
by  Mr.  Edge,  a  clerETmw ;  hut  *e  forgery 
was,  on  the  othirhand,  fully  acknowledged  by 
Grainger  himseW,  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Gilford  and  Wheeler;  and  it  was  also  de- 
posed by  Colonel  E.  Ashton,  —  Webb,  Esq., 
Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  Cotton,  Captain  Hol- 
land, and  others,  tiiat  they  had  heard  Mr.  Pit- 
ton  confess  that  (Vrainger  had  forged  a  deed 
for  him  for  £40.  Depositions  to  Mr.  Rtton's 
character  were  taken,  and  three  witnesses  not 
named  are  6)Jd  to  haTO  sworn  they  had  seer 
the  deed-poll  before  the  thne  alleged  for  thi 
foi^ery.  It  was  objected  to  Fitton  that  he 
could  not  prore  where  he  had  the  deed,  or  who 
engrossed  it;  that  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
at  the  former  trials  or  at  Pitton's  marriat 
and  that  tiie  witnesses  could  not  rememl 
where  it  was  eseented.  The  jury  found  (hat 
Hie  deed  was  forged.  Now,  let  it  be-  remem- 
bered that  uiis  namntion  comes  from  the  Fit- 
ton  party ;  and  yet  Mr.  O'Flanagan  holds 
Fitton  guiltless  in  the  teeth  of  the  Terdict  of 
an  independent  jury  in  London,  who  heard 
both  CTCfl  ol  the  ca«e.  Itut  the  narrative 
does  not  end  her&  Processes  were  issued 
commanding  sereral  of  f^tton's  witnesses  to 


appear  before  theKm^s  Bench  on  on  informa- 
tion of  perjnry.  Tlien,  Bays  Mr.-  CPlanagan, 
■Orainger,  conseienee-stricken,  declared  his  pre- 
varication in  a  Written  document,  stating  that 
he  had  not  forged  the  deed;  that  this  docu- 
ment was  signed  in  the  presence  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  eentlemen.'  Our  author's  version  of 
Ormerods  history  is  singularly  defective  and 
onc-oided.  Ormerod  says  that  Gb&inger — ac- 
cording to  the  tract — begged  earnest^  for  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  guilt  to  Fit- 
ton  ;  and,  farther,  did  ao  before  a  citizen  of 
London,  not  named,  and  a  kinsman  of  Pitton's, 
not  named  ;  and  then  wrote  a  narrative  which 
he  read  before  twelve  or  Hjirteen  gentlemen. 
But  Ormerod  says  tiiat  these  'gentlemen' 
'  were  all  most  probably  in  low  sitnationo,  and 
ore  in  no  way  identified.'  Tho  narration  it- 
self relates  fiic  most  improbable  ch-cumstances, 
as,  for  example,  that  in  March,  1B61,  GrainEer, 
the  narrator,  was  pulled  off.  his  horse,  taxen 
before  Sir  ,^llen  Asplcy,  who  committed  him 
to  the  GatebouBe  wittout  examination  ;  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  one  Rovro ;  Uiat  he  was  threatened  with 
hanging,  and  with  getting  his  hands  cut  otl,  if 
he  would  not  forge  the  wilt  Was  there  ever 
such  an  improbable  storv?  And  yet  Mr. 
O'FlaOt^Q  passes  over  tnis  statement  in  a- 
Icncc,  without  referring  to  Ormcrod's  honc<A 
judgment,  that  even  the  inference  from  Grain- 
ger's facts  is  in  favour  of  Lord  Gerard,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  a  perjured  witness  wis 
of  no  value  unless  corrohoratcd  by  indepen- 
dent testimony.  We  have  EOod  reason,  then, 
to  believe  that  not  only  did  Pitton  secore  the 
forgery  of  the  deed  in  the  first  inslanco,  but 
that  he  induced  Grainger  to  issue  his  recanta- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  narration  referred  to. 
For  the  Ho^ise  of  Lords,  immediately  after  its 
publication,  ordered  two  copies  of  ft  to  be 
burned,  one  at  Westminster  and  another  at 
Chester,  '  at  such  time  as  Lord  Gerard  sboold 
appoint,'  and  inflicted  the  following  Revere 
punishment  on  Pitton  and  three  others : — 
'That  Alexander  Pitton  should  tie  fined  to  his 
Majestie  in  the  summe  of  £600 ;  and  should 
he  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Kin^s 
Bench  Prison  until  ho  shonld  produce  Grainger, 
and  should  find  KnreHes  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  life ;  and  that  EdvrarcT  Floyd,  John 
Cade,  and  John  Wright  (three  of  the  witnesses), 
should  bo  committed  to  tho  Fleet  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  should,  before  their  en- 
largement, find  sureties  for  their  good  beha- 
viour during  life.'  It  is  evident  from  this 
very  stringent  proceeding  of  the  House  of 
Loms  that  they  connected  Fitton  very  directly 
with  the  disappearance  of  Grainger,  and  that 
Grainger  was  dther  unable  or  unwilUng  to 
come  forward  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
examination  upon  the  oircum stances  of  nis  re- 
cantation. 

Wo  submit,  tiien,  that  Archbi.ihop  King — 
'  witii  all  his  hatred  of  Catholicity' — was  per- 
fectly Warranted  in  saying  that  ^r  Alexander 
Fitton  was  '  a  person  detocled  of  forgeiy,  not 
only  at  Westminster  and  Chester,  but  like- 
wise  fined  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Parlla- 
menf  (p,  S6).    Mr.  CPlanagan  has  no  erldent^ 


tod&f  «gsinHt  Dr.  King's  further  Btatoment 
Uut  beWM  an  inefficimt  md  puiUt  judge, 
for  the  Ta«re  n^KttTe  evideDCO  that  the  Iriah 
hu  did  not  express  lay  disMtJafactfon  with 
Ma  dedskins  is  not  iHHh  the  slfghteat  coasid- 
eratim.  He  admits  that  Fitton  did  aonsult 
out  Dr.  Stafford,  a  Popish  priest,  before  giTing 
some  of  big  dediione ;  but  then  St*flbrd  was 
made  a  Master  in  Chancery  by  the  same  power 
that  placed  Rtton  M  the  head  of  Irish  lnw ; 
for,  as  King  remarks,  the'  GhnncolloT  '  was 
farced  to  make  many  needless  referenoea  to 
^  Hasten!  in  causes  that  bad  oo  dtffleul^  in 
them.'  Staflbrd,  'the  leajned  and  lif^aj,'a9 
3fr  0'nan^>n  calln  him,  may  hsTe  been  '  an 
emiDent  doctor  of  the  dril  law,'  bnt  the  Rerer- 
end  Master  in  Chancery  who  perished  at  Auffb- 
rini  in  chewing  on  the  coinage  of  the  Irish 
tnope  was'not  exactly  the  person  ^est  fHted  to 
diepense  justice  in  such  critical  times— side  by 
side,  be  it  remembered,  with  Felix  O'Neal^ 
uioUier  Master,  sm  of  Turlogh  O'Neal,  the 
bloody  rebel  and  mnrderw  of  1B41.  We  do 
not  iMher^  tjien,  that  Mr.  O'Flant^n  has 
Bnccecded  in  the  alightest  degree  in  '  remoTinf 
the  stun '  upon  the  character  of  Fitten. 

Seleet    GltarUrt  aitd   otJttr    DimtTatUm*  of 
Stfiith   OofuHtvUtmal  Hittory,  frqfn  tkt 
earhttt  time*  to  the  r*un  of  Edaard  the 
Firtt,  txTwafgtA  and  emi«d   by   Wuj.uii 
Snasa,  M,A.,  Regius  Prafeasorof  Modem 
Hiitory.    Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1870.    Pp.  lii.  531. 
This  rolunte   is   intended  to  be,  primarily,  a 
'  treasury  of   refnvnces  ;    an   easily   handled 
repertory  of  the  Originei  of  English  Constitu- 
IJona]  histoiT  ;  and,  Seoondarily,  a  manual  for 
teachera  and  scholars,  with  a  ^w  to  the  flrst 
pnrpoee.'     Professor  Btnbbs  has  collected  'in 
it  erc^  constitutional  docnmont  of  impOTtanee 
daring  the  period  which  it  eorers  ;'  and  irtth  a 
new  to  the  second,  he  has  also  '  pointed  out  the 
bearings  of  the  enreral  documents  on  one  an- 
other, and  OQ  the  national  pcdtty,'  in  his  prefa- 
buy  remarks  to  each  of  uiem,   '  supplying  ht 
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ud  a  continuous  theory  of  the  derelcf  ment  of 
tbety8t«n.' 

As  '  the  first  traces  of  our  national  history 
must  be  sought  for,  net  in  Britain,  bnt  In  Ger- 
miny — in  tfae  reports  given  by  Cnsw  and  Taci- 
tns  of  the  tribes  which  they  knew ;'  reports  in 
vhidi  we  hare  indeed  a  'somewhat  indistinct 
pietnre,*  yet  'one  which  when  interpreted  by 
the  clearer  hietery  ot  the  later  stages  of  the  in- 
stitDtJons  which  are  common  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  does  give  a  prot>ahle  and  consistent  repre'' 
Bentation'  <d  them.  The  Professor's  first  ex- 
trade  are  taken  from  the  'Commontarii'  ot  one 
of  Aeae  aatbors,  and  the  'Oermuiia'  of  the 
other.  These  are  foUowed  by  others  taken 
from  Mr,  Thorp's  translation  of  the  'Andent 
Inn  and  Institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'  The 
mnaittder  of  the  Tohime  consists  of  'Select 
Charters  and  Bxcerpte,'  llhistmted  by  carefully 
selected  passages  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
wreral  periods,  as  well  as  bj  oxhor  historical 
documents  not  eaaily  accessible  to  any  who 
hare  not  the  command  of  a  public  library,  and 


some  of  which  are  to  be  read  only  in  lifs.,  all 
bearii^  upon  the  '  long  stn^gle  of  the  etmstitu- 
tion  for  existenoe,'  which  terminatecl  «dy  with 
the  roign  of  Edward  I.  There  are  only  two 
documents  of  a  later  date  giveo — the  '  Petition 
of  Right,'  (d  less,  and  the  '  BiU  of  Rights '  of 
ISSS ;  both  of  which  are  printed  in  an  appen- 

Hr.  Stubbs  thus  states  his  reasons  for  closii^ 
his  labours  with  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward. 
It  is  '  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  nation 
may  be  r^rdad  as  reaohing  its  full  stature.  It 
has  not  yet  learned  its  streugtii,  nor  accustom- 
ed itself  to  eoonomise  ite  power.  Its  first  raga>- 
riea  are  these  of  a  people  grown  up,  bnt 
not  disciplined.  To  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  learned  the  full  strengtii  of  ita  ergan- 
isn, — by  which  it  learned  to  use  its  powers  and 
fmces  with  discrimirmtion  and  effect, — to  act 
eaaily,  effectually,  and  eeeitomioally,— or,  to  use 
another  metaphor,  to  trace  the  gradual  wear  of 
the  Tarioua  parts  of  the  machinery,  ontil  all 
reaghaesses  were  swoothed,  and  alt  that  was 
superfiuans,  entaagkng,  and  confusing  was  got 
rid  of,  and  the  balance  of  forces  adjusted,  and 
their  action  made  manageable  and  intelligible, 
and  the  power  of  adaptation  to  change  of  cir- 
cumstances fully  realised,  is  the  story  of  later 
politics — of  a  process  that  ia  still  g«ing  on,  and 
must  go  on  as  the  age  adrancea,  and  moi  are 
educated  into  wider  views  of  gorarnmont,  na- 
tional unity,  and  p<^tical  respon ability.  We 
stop,  however,  with  Edward  L,  because  the 
machinery  ia  now  completed,  the  people  are  at 
full  growth.  The  syst^  Is  raw,  and  untrained, 
and  awkward,  but  it  is  complete.  The  attwir- 
ing  of  this  point  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  defin- 


morial  foundation  of  national  custom ;  fitting 
t«gether  all  that  Henry  I,  had  pUpoed,  Heoir 
II.  organised,  «ad  the  hwoee  of  the  thirteenth 
ceotflry  bftd  inB[Hred  with  freeh  life  and  energy ' 
—(pp.  60,  61). 

The  value  of  the  volume  is  considM«bly  en- 
hanced by  a  glossary  that  might  be  extended 
witii  great  advantage,  aod  especially  so  if  made 
to  include  the  French  and  An^o-Sazon  words, 
as  well  as  the  Latin  ones,  which  are  employed 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  would  also  be  well 
if  in  BMne  cases  the  definitions  were  to  be  b«- 
oompaoied  by  references  aod  quotations  after 
the  mannw  of  Duoaoge.  The  learned  Profes- 
sor would,  moreover,  render  good  sorvioe  to 
stadents  and  teachers  alike,  if  he  were  to  add 
such  SKpUnatory  notes  to  some  of  his  excerpts 
as  he  well  kiiows  how  to  compile.  The  volume 
ought  to  be  no  stranger  in  any  of  our  colleges, 
and  well  deserves  a  plaoe  in  the  '  curricula  of 
our  public  scboc^  It  wilt  not  be  without  its 
inttrest  aud  its  value  also  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  War  Gorre^oudtnee  qfthe  ^  Daily  2fetei.' 

2  vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
VUwg   nf    Oi*   Jkeiegad    Retident   in   Pari*. 

Hurst  and  Blacketi. 
Joamal  of  Uto  Siege  of  Pari*.    By  the  Hoo, 

Captain  Binqbax.    Smitit,  EUer,  and  Co. 
LeUen  m  the  War.    By  T.  Mokmbbh,  D.  F. 
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Strauss,  F.  Mai  MCtLBR,  uid  T.  Carltlb. 

IVUbner  uid  Oo. 
Tie  Qrmii  Ihitl    By  W.  R.  Ghm.    TrQbiiar 

and  Co. 

When  the  hhtorr  of  the  war  of  18T0  comes  to 
be  written,  it  wlU  fumfsh  ecopo  for  genius  the 
voet*arious  and  tbeTiioBlprrrfound.  A  grMter 
Jomini  will  be  needed  to  elucidate  the  tactics 
that  decided  greater  battles  than  Borodino 
Austerlits;  to  unweaTe for na  the hitricate w 
of  the  great  ntrstcfiBt'H  plans  ;  to  tolre  for 
the  problem  whether  he  is  a  superstition  and  a 
fetish,  reaping  the  glory  sown  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  monile  of  tits  troops,  or  the  silent  cen- 
tre from  which  was  directed  the  regulsted  play 
of  such  tremendons  forcSw.  Bat  tboi^  tfaa 
time  for  the  military  critic  or  the  phitosophloal 
historian  has  not  yet  come,  the  events  and 
scenes  of  the  war,  as  they  photographed  them- 
roItcs  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  full  of 
immediate  mterest,  and  demand  for  their  ade- 
quate description  the  bigheat  order  of  pictur- 
esque power.  Probably  no  accounts  of  the 
recent  campaign  so  amply  satisfied  our  modem 
thirst  for  the  pictureHquo  as  the  letters  written 
to  the  Daily  Neat.  The  movii^  panorama  of 
Che'battie-fleld,  the  sdentiflc  deploying  of  fast 
masses,  the  heroism  of  attack  or  repulse,  wwe 
brought  close  to  our  eyes.  The  description  tit 
the  battle  of  Oravelotte  reads  like  a  page  torn 
out  of  Tacitus,  and  for  awful  viyldncss  might 
stand  by  the  side  ot  Thucydides"  narratiTe  of 
the  plague.  So  swiftly  haTo  events  passed  out 
of  cnronicle  into  history,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  early  battles  of  the  wai^Weissenburg, 
ff  drth,  Fwbach,  will  even  now  bear  reperusal, 
and  contain  much  that  In  our  hnngry  desire  for 
the  salient  facts  was  omitted  at  the  first 
reading.  Till  a  spectator  of  the  entire  course 
of  the  wkr  shall  fuse  his  ImpreiisionH  of 
Uie  moment  with  his  mature  reflections, 
and  produce  a  continuous  Irrfng  narratire  of 
the  whole^  these  letters  will  jttobably  r^un 
the  best  compendium  of  the  history  of  ihe  last 
dght  months.  Wo  mar  add  that  the  republica- 
tion comprises  many  of  the  letters  of  the  vera- 
cious 'Besi^cd  Resident'  They  are  at  least 
amusing,  and  give  Ibe  proper  seasoning  of  farce 
to  tho  tr^edy. 

The  'Besieged  Resident'  rcmtrined  In  Paris 
duringthesiege 'toenjoyancwsensation.'  He 
had  new  sensations  in  abundance;  and  gene- 
rously gave  the  British  public,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Daily  Neirt,  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 


ity  to  fact  is  not  his  strong  point — and  amusing, 
for heis theliTeliestof  j»#r»i;Teur«.  Theperson- 
al  elentttit  in  these  letters  was  unqnesttonabljr 
that  irtiich  Kave  them  their  lAarm ;  (he  siege  as 
it  aflWrted  the  '  Besieged  Resident,'  mtber  than 
the  'Besieged  Reeident'  reporting  on  the  slege^ 
seemed  to  be  the  subject  of  them.  How  his 
clothes  were  held  together  by  an  infinity  of 
pins,  how  his  boots  had  burst  in  half-a-doeen 
places,  and  how  horse  did  not  asslmibite  with 
tia  inner  man,  were  facts  whidli  made  the  Phi- 
listine's breakfast  an  interesting  meal  during  the 
si^.  Now  that  the  letters  haft  bwn  puUish- 
ed  in  a  complete  form,  these  Important  facts 


seem  leas  prominent,  and  we  ara  able  to  recog- 
nlae  tlie  real  t^u«  of  the  narrative  aa  a  UsIoiT 
of  opinion — joummstic,  BeUeviUeitc^  and 
boUTg*oi*t  during  the  four  months  of  the  in- 
reatment  The  descrifftion  is  not  flattwing. 
The  '  Beeieged '  plays  the  part  of  valet  to  the 
Parisian  hwoea,  and  sees  very  litUe  of  heroism 
but  a  great  deal  of  linKgadocio.  A  aoaewlHt 
cynical  temper  pertuqwleods  some  eaaggw«tiin 
to  mere  couDion-place  foUy  ;  bnt  it  bmbis  <Mr- 
tain  that  the  desiHcable  traits  and  unworthy 
actions  of  which  the  '  Besieged '  is  the  ohroDicler 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  aay  truth- 
ful narratiTe  of  the  great  siwe.  On  the  wholt\ 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  tbe  '  Besieged'  wUl 
be  superMded  in  his  self-asHumed  functiw  by 


than  tlie  'Besieged  Besdent,'  &ut  ther*  was  8* 
mnoh  to  be  seen  that  he  has  many  incidents  to 
relate  without  touching  mi  ground  already  oc- 
cupied. His  book  is  a  consecutive  narratiTe  of 
facts,  nhidi  are  all  the  more  truetworthy  that 
th^  takeno  colouring  from  tbeindiTidaalityof 

The  'Letters  on  the  War 'are  of  no  a*«nes> 
cent  interest,  but  are  a  permanent  coutributiDn 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  Tbe  writers  of 
diem  are  tbe  Titans  of  the  Teutonic  race,  whose 
clear  duty  it  is  to  speak  out,  as  the  proidieta  of 
old  spoke  out,  in  a  great  crisis  of  WistoiT. 
Those  of  Dr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Coriyle  are  the 
most  importsnt  bistoricKlly,  as  they  are  also  lb« 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Carlyle's  historic  retro- 
spect reaches  back  to  Lems  XL,  and  in  maanl 
to  shov  what  a  terribly  bad  owghbour  E^anee 
has  been  to  Germany  tw  the  last  400  years. 
He  describee  the  gnnd  '  plonderings  and  mcen> 
diarisma  of  Europe'  by  tbe  French  and  he  be- 
lieves that  Qennany would  be*  'foolish  nattoe 
not  to  think  of  raising  up  a  eecnre  boundary 
fence  against  snob  a  neighboar.'  And  why 
shonld  not  Alsaoe  and  LOTraine  be  reatored  to 
their  original  owners?  The  only  titles  of 
France  to  them  are  the  '  cunnii^  of  Richelieu 
and  the  grandiose  loDg-sword  of  Louis  yiW.' 
He .  has  pity  for  France  but  no  sympathy ;  ac- 
knowledges her  servicoa  to  civOiHition  rimI  the 
^andeuT  of  her  '  Insurrection  agalnet  sbamsi' 
m  1789  ;  but  believes  that  the  Gennaa  rae*  is 
now  to  be  protagonist  in  the  '  immense  vrorld- 
drama.'  Dr.  Strauas's  atgun«»t  is,  like  Mr. 
Carlyle's,  historical,  but  irith  diuinlsbed  per- 
spectiva,  andfromadiSerttitpuntAf  Tiew.  He 
boces  the  history  of  tho  mwement  towsids  na- 
tioQal  unity,  traTailing  tawM^s  birth  thiwigb 
the  obstructions  of  the  reacttoaary  dMpotums, 
[tianted  by  the  diplomacy  of  Vienna,  ^»  alwr- 
tire  revolution  of  1B48,  and  the  apathy  fwde- 
spair  of  all  but  the  enUiueiaRts.  U*  aeo^ts 
the  creed  <rf  Btsmark ;  vmity  oould  only  b«  ob- 
tained through  force,  as  Hegel  saw  seventy 
years  «go. 

bi  Ur.  Greg's  pam[daat  and  letUrs  w*  ad- 
mire the  dexterity  ot  the  practised  swords- 
man, whose  oonvictMns  ace  chieij  a  matter  oi 
logic. 
Ber  JftjMfy'f  Tower.    By  Whliam  Hkpworm 

Diioit.      Vob.  m.  and  IV.      Hurst'  and 

Blackett 
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W«  might  KB  well  enrrender  »t  discretion  to 
Mr.  DixtHL  He  ia  aa  oonfirmed  in  hia  ways  «s 
we  m  our  critical  csucds.  Wlwt  the  l»t«  Iv 
mentad  Qeorge  Robins  yits  uaoag  auclioneoi^ 
— wfaftt  H.  Jniliea  was  among  muBicians — what 
1>iimM  pire  wu  among  norelistg — what  the 
'be^aged  resideat'  is  among  n«wBptfier  corn- 
spondeots — Mr.  Dixon  ia  among  historians ; 
lihat  it  is  not  easj  to  say.  He  alike  provokes 
and  intoT«sts  us.  Our  taste  is  offended  ;  our 
criticBl  coosdeDoe  protasta.  Murdered  Clio, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  sits  in  Mr.  Dixon's  place 
and  '  riiakes  bis  gorj  locks.'  The  meretricious 
Stjle — the  superb  magniloquence — the  broad 
statements — the  hi^hlj  coloured  pictares — the 
irrepressibte  affinities  for  what  is  coarse,  make 
us  fume  with  inkpatience  and  exclaim  with 
angpr:  bat  we  must  i«ad  on;  in  spite  of  our- 
eelres  we  ore  interested,  although  with  the  un- 
easy pleasure  of  a  sin.  We  must,  howerer,  be 
josL  Whether  it  be  that  oar  taat£  has  adapted 
ttsal^  or  that  Hr.  Dixon  has  improved,  we  are 
bound  to  saT*  that  in  rtading  tttese  volumes  our 
pleasure  has  been  less  allojed,  and  has  aeoured 
a  larger  measure  of  our  good  conscience  than  in 
reading  any  of  his  previous  works.  Some  of 
his  descriptions  ape  well  toned  in  thdF  bril- 
lianey,  there  are  fewer  catapult  sentences,  good 
taste  is  less  frequently  violated,  extravagances 
of  assertion  are  less  daring,  and  altogether  he 
in^ires  greater  historic  confidence,  and  excites 
more  literary  pleasure.  Happily,  however,  we 
are  released  from  all  reasonable  obligation  to 
ajqaly  historic  tests.  Ur.  Dixon  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  'cared  to  fret  the  reader  by  a  dozmire- 
feraacee  in  every  pt^e  to  pipe-rolls,  doquete, 
wansDt-hoc^s,  and  council  registers.'  Sudi 
tilings,  we  admit,  are  encumbering;  they  are 
vulgar,  moreover,  tui  altogether  unworthy  the 
digni^  of  history,  and  are  only  temptations  to 
BTCverait  readers.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a 
well-printod  page,  undis%ared  by  a  ungle  re- 
Ivence,  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  too  nicely 
h«tweena'doquet'Mid  '  the  caricatures '  which 
Miaa  Bnrdett  Coutts  has  lent  him.  We  read 
'Her  Majesty's  Tower'  as  we  read  Kanil- 
wortfa '  or  '  Richard  HI.'  If  it  be  neither  his- 
tory nor  fiction,  it  is  something  better  than 
ettfaer,  and  it  is  welt  by  the  absence  of  all 
rafarencestobereleasedfrom  ttie  responsibility 
of  determinisg  which.  Mr.  Dixon  certainly 
diMt  possess  considerable  narrative  and  descrip' 
tive  ability.  Uis  literary  art  is  great  He 
cannot  be  dull.  Whether  he  also  possesses  pa- 
tiont  power  of  historical  research,  and  a  judicial 
facuHy  of  exact  presentation,  we  have  no 
means  of  jtu^ng;  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
with  these,  combined  with  adequate  scholarship, 
he  might  have  trodden  not  unworthily  in  the 
footsteps  of  Macautay.  We  regret  that  he  has 
chMwn  to  write  after  the  fashion  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph — to  lay  himself  out  for  sensations — 
Uw  result  of  which  is  a  series  of  votumeti  which 
m^t  have  been  Initliant  history,  hut  which 
are  only  sensatiwial  articles. 

In  the  range  of  these  volumes  Ur.  Dixon 
is  assentiaUy  a  free  lance.  The  first  of  the 
two  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  Qeorge 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  infamous 
biToarito  of  our  British  Solomon,  and  with  the 
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base  intrigues  and  dhty  scandals  of  his  court, 
— why  it  ia  impossible  to  say,  inasmti^  as, 
•xcept  that    some  of    his  victims  we»e  im- 

Erisoned  in  it,  Yilliors  had  no  more  to  do  with 
er  Majesty's  Tower  than  Mocedon  had  with 
Monmouth,  nor  so  muck  for  Tillisrs  does  not 
begin  with  a  T.  It  is,  m  fact,  a  romance  of 
Whitehall,  of  which  Villiers  is  the  hero^  And 
it  is  by  no  means  a  clean  one ;  that  under  any 
ciroumstances  it  could  hardly  be^  but,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  tells  it,  it  is  like  a  bad  dream.  Through- 
out we  feel  the  evil  suggestion.  Mr.  Dixon 
seems  to  delight  in  keeping  us  on  the  vei^e  of 
Hastiness,  and  to  have  peculiar  unction  in 
reiterating  such  offansive^thets  as  the  one  he 
applies  to  Dean  Williams.  We  think  that  the 
dirty  intrigues  and  unsavoury  stories  with 
which  the  author  of  'Spiritiul  Wives'  baa 
filled  this  section  of  his  work  might,  without 
muoh  detriment  to  our  knowledge  of  dther 
hisUiry  or  social  manners,  have  been  loft  in 
the  obMCore  records  from  which  they  have 
been  culled.  The  career  of  Yilliers,  the  son  of 
a  poor  knight,  who  began  life  as  an  amateur 
comedian,  and  in  that  character  pleased  the 
pedantic  viriuptuary  James,  and  was  rapidly 
elevated  through  a  succession  of  offices  and 
dignities  until,  when  he  fell  bene&th  Felton's 
kmfe,  he  was  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
most  potent  courtiw  in  Xi^land,  is  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  history  of  England ;  and  the 
shameless  corruption  and  profligacy  of  James's 
court,  of  women  tike  tlie  'parent,'  as  Mr. 
Dixon  chooses  to  label  the  mother  of  Villiers, 
and  indeed  of  almost  every  circle  of  fashion- 
able life,  are  as  vitally  connected  with  the 
convulsions  that  followed,  aa  the  Courts  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  are  wiU)  the  French 
Revolution.  But  what  connection  there  is 
between  the  details  of  Buckingtiam's  rascality 
and  of  hia  mad  escapade  into  Spain  with  Prince 
Chartes,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  passes  our 
comprehension.  The  only  pretence  of  a  con- 
nection ia,  that  on  the  safe  arrival  at  home  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  certain  prisoners 
in  the  Tower  were  liberated.  Williams,  who 
was  first  a  Welsh  curate,  and  then,  as  the  re- 
ward of  being  a  hateful  pander,  A^s  exalted  ia 
be  first  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  ultimately 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  a  despicable  character, 
and  history  will  not  qualify  Ur.  Dixon's 
portrait  of  him.  'Little  Laud'  was  made  use 
of  by  'the  parent'  as  his  successful  rival  He 
was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  tragedy 
which  followed  that  he  little  dreamed  of. 

In  Eliot,  Mr.  Dixon  has  a  genuine  hero  of 
tiie  Tower.  His  account  of  hun  is  almost  un- 
exceptionable, only,  one  remembers  that  here 
he  had  the  advantt^e  of  the  previous  labours 
of  Mr.  Forster.  Etiot,  for  hia  fearless  and  in- 
corruptible patriotism,  endured  a  long  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower.  He  died  in  it — one 
of  its  noble  army  of  martyrs.  For  seven 
years  after  tkis  death,  as  is  well  known,  no 
Parliament  was  called  in  England.  Mr.  Dixon 
in  trying  to  be  magniloquent  is  almost  profane 
when  he  tells  us  that  of  this  period  '  Went- 
worlh  was  the  State,  Laud  was  the  Church, 
and  Charles  was  Qod.' 
The  fourth  volume  is  much  more  relevant 
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to  Mr.  Dixon's  theme.  We  coold  hare  Bpued 
the  Cftlalogue  of  names  vrith  which,  after  the 
mu)n<r  of  Homer's  list  of  sbipR,  it  opens,  and 
which  IB  an  amuning  inRtance  oF  tho  sonorous 
^ecta  which  Mr.  DiiOD  delights  -to  produce ; 
but  the  Tolume  is,  <m  the  whole,  eatiiifactory. 
The  insUnces  are  well  selected.  The  dramatic 
skill  with  which  his  heroes  are  presented  ii 
'  great.  The  interest  ia  l(^timAl«lr  sustaiaed, 
and  we  are  really  gratified  to  be  able  to  speak 
highly  of  the  whol&  We  cannot  follow  him 
ia  debul.  Our  sjmpathicg  are  moat  interested 
in  the  Tistcraaiy  politico-pfailosopher  James 
UarringtoD,  the  author  of  '  OceMia,'  the  bot- 
rowful  vidini  of  idiotic  feara,  whose  political 
previeion  Hr.  Forstor's  Ballot  Bill,  after  two 
cetiturias,  is  just  about  to  re«liKe.  Ur.  Dixon 
rapidly  Bketches,  as  heroes  of  the  Tower,  the 
aecood  Buckingham — the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  WB8  ^Ity  of  falling  in  Ioto  and  eloping 
with  the  kmg's  mistrcAE — the  Earl  of  Castle- 
maine,  who  connived  at  the  unfaithfulnoss  of 
his  wife,  and  died  a  monk — the  two  Peons — 
the  romantic  story  of  Colonel  Blood — the  mys- 
terious tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex — Uie 
martyrdom  of  Lord  RusecII,  and  of  Algernon 
Sydney — the  execution  of  the  Duka  of  Uon- 
moutb^tbe  lurid  tntgedy^of  Judge  Jefireys — 
the  death  of  Laud— the  fate  of  ^o  Scottish 
Jacobites — the  romantic  escape  of  Lord  Niths' 
dale — the  imprisor.ment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
— and  the  finis  to  the  prison  history  of  the 
Tower  in  the  anti-climax  <d  the  Cato  street 
co^pirators. 

We  wish  Mr.  Dixon  had  treated  his  reallr 
great  epical  subject  with  more  dignity  and  with 
better  taste.  His  powers  of  picturesque  nar- 
ration and  of  TJyia  portraiture  are  great :  is 
it  too  late  to  ask  him  to  employ  them  upon 
better  themes,  and  to  subdue  them  to  great 
purposes? 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  ivhicb  a 
book  of  pleasantor  and  more  instructive  gossip 
could  be  compiled  than  the  English  univer- 
sities. ThMf  origin  and  early  constitution  are 
excessively  vague  and  uncertain,  and  are 
therefore  a  source  of  perpetual  Interest  to  the 
antiquary.  It  is  known  that  they  came  into 
existence  as  part  of  that  intellectual  revival 
which  is  coupled  with  such  names  as  Ansclm 
and  Abclard,  and  that  the  first  notices  of  their 
activity  represent  them  as  vigorous  institu- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  colleges,  which  arc 
special  characteristics  of  EDglish  academical 
history,  are  founded,  infonnation  as  to  the 
domestic  life  of  these  ancient  corporations 
begins,  and  ia  continued  uninterruptedly  to 
our  own  timo.  The  materials  for  the  annals 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  copious,  and 
such  annals,  were  the  facts  carefuUy  selected 
and  well  arranged,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  the  social  bistory  of  this 
country.  Few  people,  for  example,  are  aware 
of   the    very  important    part    which  Oxford 

Clayed  in  the  incipient  refonnatloa  of  Wyck- 
ffe  in  the  fourteenth,  and  in  tbereviraj  of 
tithes  under  Eraamus,  More,  and  Colet  at  the 
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conclusion  of  the  fifteenth,  centuries  ;  or  of 
the  T«f  uge  which  both  Universities,  but  especi- 
ally Cambridgo.  afforded  to  the  leader*  of 
Ptmtauism  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Nor  are  there  many  persons  who 
are  alive  t«  the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the 
Restoration,  which  tied  both  these  great  insti- 
tutions down  to  a  politic«l  system,  under 
which  the  Eslabliehea  Church  was  made  the 
slave  of  the  State  and  the  gaoler  of  the  mind, 
d^iraded  and  demoralized  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  C.  Jeaffereon  has  some  pret«n«Qns  to 
the  reputation  of  a  good  gossip.  Ha  has  com- 
piled certain  amusing  books  about  the  profes- 
sions of  law,  physio,  and  divini^.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  was  tempted  to  risk  this  reputatico, 
and  to  write  a  book  about  Oxford.  He  has 
succeeded  in  producing  one  of  tho  worst  spedr 
mens  of  book-making  which  has  ever  been 
put  bafore  the  pubhc  To  call  those  two 
volumes  the  '  Annals  of  Oxford'  is  a  gross 
abuse  of  words,  for  tbef  ore  not  annals  fat  any 
sense  whatever.  A  few  facts  are  culled  from 
very  famibar  authors,  such  as  Anthony  Wood 
and  Gutch,  and  are  diluted  with  a  prod^lity 
of  verbiage  to  which  no  cxnerience  of  ours  can 
find  a  parallel.  I'he  most  important  parts  of 
academical  history  are  omitted,  as  for  example 
tbo  contest  between  the  University  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  which  Oxford 
supported  WyckllfTe  against  prelate  and  pc^ie, 
and  succumbed  only  when  she  was  threAtened 
with  the  loss  of  her  fnnchiseB.  The  reader  is 
treated  to  en  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  which  there  is  ndther  authority  nw 
probability,  f  or  throu^out  the  two  volumes  the 
author  is  utteriy  without  any  information 
of  what  the  University  has  been  or  is,  not- 
withstanding his  boast  that  he  '  knows  nearly 
everything  about  Oxford  in  the  dvk  agea.' 

But  tho  most  serious  oSence  which  the  book 
commits  Is  not  its  omission  of  important  facts, 
or  its  intolerable  dilution  of  unimportant  otiM, 
or  its  misiqtprchension  of  the  whole  subject, 
but  its  incessant  vulgaris.  There  is  hardly 
a  page  in  the  two  volumes  where  we  do  not 
find  examples  of  that  sloofiT  familiarity  of  ex- 
pression which  passes  with  some  people  ttt 
wit  or  humour,  and  which  in  pretending  to 
avoid  dulness  is  the  dullest  of  all  sina  ogHM 
good  taste.  Mr.  C.  Joafferson's  contribitfon 
to  tho  history  of  Oxford  ia  wholly  without 
value,  and  for  tho  sake  of  the  writer's  rsputa- 
tion  as  a  collector  of  gossip  and  anecdote,  the 
kindest  wish  which  a  reviewer  can  make  bim 
is  thattiie  'Annals  of  Oxford'  may  be  spoedHy 
forgotten. 


By  IsaiujUib  Bblbbl,  B.C.L 
Longmans.  1870.  pp.  668. 
Very  few  men  in  the  histMy  of  the  world 
hare  at  tho  same  time  said  so  little  aad  dme 
so  much  as  Jssmhard  Kingdom  Brunei.  He 
was  cmlnenUy  the  woricer  as  distingiuBhed 
from  the  talker.  Not  that  he  bad,  as  was  tbe 
case  with  tbo  illustrious  Hunter,  a  difficult  as 
to  expressing  his  thoughts  in  appnqiriato  lan- 
guage.    His  mode  of  expression,  on  tiie  rare 
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IS  when  he  did  spoik,  was  painted  and 
happj.  His  reports  and  profession*!  corres- 
ponileQce  were  models  of  cloar  perspfcooiu 
terseatiss.  But  he  felt  that  his  works  were 
the  true  witoesses  m  to  his  character;  and 
to  their  siloiit  and  enduring  teiitiinony  he 
was  content  to  'commit  bis  fame.  Though  he 
wa£  made  as  oft«a  as  any  public  man  of  his 
day  the  object  of  frequent  and  unsparing 
at^ck,  he  rarely  offered  any  Terbal  reply, 
restrained  by  ttut  proper  pride  in  his  own 
profession  which  forbade  him  to  appear  before 
the  irresponsible  and  uneducated  tribunal  of 
thepoiitjcal  press. 

What  those  works  ware  on  which  rests  a 
repntation  that  will  incTMse  while  the  fame  of 
many  others  fades  and  disappears,  his  son,  m  a 
modest  Tolume,  brings  bri^y  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  There  il  eridence  that  Ur.  Jsam- 
bard  Brunei  has  been  a  pupil  in  bis  father's 
GchooL  He  has  confined  his  work,  within 
limits  only  too  narrow  for  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  subject.  Very  often,  by  the  sim- 
ple form  of  abstracted  chronicle  which  he  uses, 
as  in  describing  the  launch  of  the  Oreat 
Satt<rn,  he  does  mwe  to  silence  Blander  and 
to  terminate  controversy,  than  oonld  hare 
been  effected  by  the  most  eloquent  advocacy. 
SUU,  we  could  wish  he  had  allowed  bis  pin 
fuller  scope.  We  should  like  to  hare  heard 
more  of  the  inner  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man, 
to  ba?e  hod  the  taste  gratifted  by  illustrations 
of  Iris  refined  and  graceful  fancy,  and  to  have 
had  the  magnitude  of  his  works  brought  into 
fuller  relief  by  a  more  minute  description  ttf 
his  unsle^ing  toil,  bis  unfli^liDg  and  auda- 
cious originality,  and  bis  conscientious  effort 
to  bring  all  his  desi^s  and  every  detail  of  th«r 
eiecntion  bo  the  Btemest  test 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  hare  a  mere  news- 
pi^er  acquaintance  with  IJr.  Brunei  to  sneer 
at  the  education  attained  by  the  engineer  at 
the  expense  of  his  sharefaolders.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  tfao  railway  system  in  this  coun- 
try something  of  the  kind  was  inevitable  in  the 
<A3e  of  every  le*diog  engineer.  The  great 
fiBttrts  on  which  the  success  of  the  railway 
syatam  mainly  hinged  were  not  arrived  at  by 
sdentific  deduction.  The  speed  which  Qeorge 
Stephenson  estimated  at  sixteen  miles  aD*bour 
—viz,  the  velocity  attained  by  some  of  the 
most  rapid  coachee  <d  the  period — was  raised 
to  bota  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Captain  Ericsson  (the  inven- 
tor of  the  Monitor),  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Ur.  Jolm  Braitfawaite.  During  the  experi- 
mental trials  oa  the  Livapoot  and  Manchester 
Bail  way,  the  Novelty,  the  engine  built  by  these 
ei^ineere,  passed  by  the  Rocket,  that  of  the 
Ueesrs.  Stepbowon,  like  a  shot.  The  ill- 
eonstmcted  foiv-wbeel  engines  of  Hr.  Bary, 
with  which  tbe  Londoa  aul  Birmingham  line 
was  (^wied,  were  constructed  for  a  moderate 
tate  ot  speed.  From  tbose  which,  of  his  own 
dmigo,  Ur.  Brunei  put  on  the  Great  Western 
Bailway,  he  obtained  a  speed  equal  to  that 
of  the  fl^ht  nf  the  awallow — from  sixty  to 
setoa^  miles  an  hour,  A  level  portion  of 
line  between  Ziondon  and  Slough  was  daily 
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traversed  by  the  express  tmins  at  this  high 

While  the  forethought  of  Ur.  Brunei — which 
added  fifty  p^r  cent  to  the  accoinmo<bitJon 
afEiH^ed  by  his  lines  of  railway  for  the  future 
traffic  of  the  country— doubled  tbe  speed  of 
his  own  trains,  it  further  compelled  tbe 
narrow-gauge  lines,  by  the  ase  of  the  long  six- 
wheeled  engines,  biaterially  to  increase  theirs. 
The  sagacious  genius  of  the  engineer  was 
evinced  yet  more  splendidly  in  the  service  be 
rendered  to  navigation.  Of  oceanic  stcMm 
trafGo  Ur.  Brunei  may  justly  be  called  the 
father.  In  July.  ISST,  the  Oreat  WetUra 
ste*m^ip  was  launched  at  Bristol,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  she  arrived  at  New 
York,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days,  with  a 
fourth  of  her  coal  unconsumed.  The<9>riu(  was* 
built  by  the  St  Qeorgc's  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany expressly  to  anticipate  the  Or«at  WMltm, 
so  that  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  {dr.  Bnm^ 
effected  almost  as  much  by  the  emulation  he 
awoke  as  by  his  own  enei^  and  toiL  The 
iSiWutarrivedatNewynfi  a  few  hours  only  be- 
fore the  Gnat  TF«tt«m,  having  cmsumed  every 
combustiUe  on  board,  down  to  a  child's  dolll 
The  measured  tonnage  <d  Uie  Oreat  Wuttrn 
was  1,840  tons;  that  of  the  Oreat  Britain, 
lamnched  at  Bristol  in  July,  1S48,  .was  S,44S 
tofts  ;  that  of  the  Great  JSatttm,  lannehed  in 
the  Thames  on  81st  January,  1868,  was  13,848 
tons.  It  was  thus  that  the  cautioutt  tbip- 
wri^t  felt  his  way  before  developing  the  full 
magnitude  of  his  conceptions. 

For  the  account  of  his  further  works — his 
docks  and  harbours,  his  bridges  and  viaducts, 
his  inveetigation  of  projectUes  and  of  screw 
propslsion,  his  admiraUe  military  hospital  for 
tbe  Grim{«n  expedition,  his  general  profes- 
sional practice — wo  must  refer  our  readers  to 
tbe  volume  now  before  us.     All  those  who 

'egard  the  civil  engineer  as  a  sort  of  typical  or' 
central  woritman,  and  who  therefore  are  pre- 
puod  to  measure  our  future  progross  in  ap- 
plied science  and  industrial  art  by  the  scale  af- 
forded by  the  condition  of  this  profession  in 
England,  will  do  well  to  read  with  care  thin 
very  interesting  book. 

Memoir  g/"  Oeorge  Ediea/rd  Lynch  Cotton, 
D.D.,Bi»hop  of  CaUutta;  wUh  SeUetioru 
from  kit  Jowraals  and  Corretpondenet. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cottom.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1871. 
In  this  volume  Mrs.  Cotton  has  given  to  the 
world  a  memorial  of  tbe  late  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  by  those  who  pn^onatly  knew 
him,  and  also  knew  English  life  in  India,  will 
be  read  with  pecohar  interest  The  scattered 
nature  of  their  dioceses,  the  varitdies  of  daims 
which  the;  have  to  meet,  ttie  consecration  of 
churches,  and  the  confirmation  of  candidates, 
compel  the  dignitaries  lA  the  English  Church 
in  India  to  travel  frequently  and  for;  and,  as 
metropolitans  over  the  entire  empire,  the  Bish- 
ops  of  Calcutta  journey  more  A'equently  and 
to  greater  distances  than  thdr  ccJleagues.  A 
large  portion  of  this  memoir  is  devoted  to  the 
details  of  such  journeys ;  and  the  descriptions 
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of  places,  pereoDS,  and  inddents,  enndng  frali ' 
from  tbe  npe,  Bcholarlj,  and  cheerful  mind  of 
one  who'saw  Indian  scenes  and  manners  for 
the  first  time,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  extracta  from  the  Bishop  s  journals  and 
letters  are  numerous,  perhaps  too  numerous 
and  exteoded ;  and  the  connecting  linkx,  now 
doting  important  facts,  and  at  another  time 
disetisEing  the  bearings  of  some  great  question, 
are  written  with  oleamess  and  power. 

The  vein  of  humour  which  ran  through 
Bishop  Cotton's  mind  enabTod  him  t«  discern 
the  Myely  and  espectslly  the  bariesque  aspect 
of  the  Ecenea  through  which  he  passed,  wheth- 
er in  school  and  college  days,  or  amid  the  seri' 
ous  labours  whioh  closed  his  life.  At  Rugby 
he  named  the  fat  d^iizen  of  bis  sty  Vitellius  ; 
•  at  Cambridge  he  would  class  his  personal 
frieodn  in  an  imaginary  tripot,  and  award  them 
medals  and  honours  which  expressed  hie  esti- 
mate of  their  worth.;  and  bis  letters  to  his 
children  and  old  friends  are  full  of  the  amus- 
ingside  of  nativo  life. 

With  many  ttiings  to  interest  bim,  the  reader 
cannot  but  be  disappointed  at  the  book.  It  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  few  years  of 
Bishop  Cotton  s  episcopate.  At  page  S8  he  has 
already  left  England  for  his  Sastem  diocese  at 
tiie  age  of  forty-nine :  and  the  story  of  the 
nest  right  ycAre  oocupJes  Atc  hundred  pages. 
All  we  can  le*m  of  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  his  Ei^Iish  life,  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator,  and  of  tbe  remarkable 
position  which  he  early  attained  among  the 
foremost  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  con- 
tiun*d  in  tbe  first  three  chapters  of  the  memoir 
hj  Dean  Stanley,  with  the  boautiful  notices  of 
his  work  and  influence  by  Professor  Sbairp 
and  the  late  Professor  Conington.  Yet  his 
early  career  deserreB  to  be  describod  as  fully 
CB  uiat  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  loved  him  rq  wel^ 
whom  he  so  greatly  resembled,  and  to  whose 
position  as  an  educator  he  practicsliy  succeed- 
ed. Theso  early  years  made  him  what  he  was 
— a  careful  scholar,  a  man  of  active,  earnest 
piety,  an  intense  lover  of  truth,  a  man  of  large 
mind  and  broad  sympathies. 

We  took  occasion,  soon  after  the  bishop's 
death  in  October,  IS66,  to  express  in  these 
pages  our  high  estimate  of  his  worth  and  use- 
fulness, and  his  views  on  the  important  ques- 
tions with  which  in  his  brief  episcopate  he  had 
to  deal  arc  fully  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Cotton's  nar- 
ratSve.  His  long  but  most  interesting  travels  ; 
bis  concern  for  the  isolated  English  communi- 
ties in  India ;  his  care  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  English  soldiery ;  his  openbg  the  con- 
secrated Episcopal  Churches  to  the  use  of  the 
Presbyterian  regiments ;  his  charts  to  the 
clergyj  bis  deep  interest  in  the  Episcopal  mis- 
sionsj  in  the  raisinjg  up  of  a  native  ministry, 
and  m  measures  for  Uie  relief  of  native  con- 
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verts,  pucb  as  their  Be-marriage  Act;  his 
efforts  to  establish  schools  for  East  Indian 
children,  are  fully  and  carefully  discussed. 
But  while  illuslraang  in  many  ways  Bishop 
Cotton's  large-haart«d  sympathies  and  the 
broad  views  which  he  took  of  men  and  things, 
the  memoir  fails  to  show  how  m  religious  mat- 
ters he  looked  with  deep  interest  on  oUier 


Christian  communitiei  than  his  own,  was  pre- 
pared to  do  them  full  justice,  and  held  the 
most  "kindly  and  unpatronizinz  intercourse 
with  prominent  members  among  them.  A  man 
of  deep,  sterling  piety,  an  evangelical  preacher, 
a  faithful  minister  and  bishop  of  his  Church,  a 
lover  of  good  men,  he  well   deserves  the  high 

C'tion  now  accorded  to  his  name  by  the  mem- 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  and  long  will 
he  be  remembered  with  esteem  and  ri^ard  by 
men  of  many  communions  who  outside  her 
own  pale  are  striving  to  evangelize  India. 

Some  Memorial*  of  Senn  Diekton  Hampden, 


Time  brings  its  revenges,  but  not  always 
repentance  or  wisdom.  Tbe  Dissenters  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  University,  and  the  intelli- 
eence  and  good  sense  of  the  country — the 
di^matic  intolerance  of  such  men  as  made  Dr. 
Hampden  a  martyr  alone  excepted — heartily 
approve.  He  is  justified  as  a  man  more  fore- 
sighted  and  just  than  many  of  his  oontempo- 
rarios,  and  his  persecutors  are  relegated  to 
that  limbo  of  conscientious  intolerance  into 
which  all  claimants  of  arrogant  pren^atire  and 
all  obstinate  conservatives  are  cast.  Dante 
should  iiave  devised  a  retribution  for  non-jurors, 
or  Vathek  should  have  represented  tfam  as 
melancholy  ghosts  with  their  hands  upon  thdr 
hearts  and  ceasing  not  to  sigh  out  their*  rwn 
pBMumtu.  Opponents  of  every  liberal  advance 
in  Church  and  State  rudelv  swept  into  eddies 
by  the  stream  of  time,  their  characters  are 
most  heterogeneous  and  their  labour  very  great 
The  forty  buUet-headed  Protectionints  of  tbe 
Free-trade  reform,  the  Bourbons  who  'forgot 
nothing  and  learned  nothing,'  the  bereaved 
patrons  of  rotten  boroughs — to  saj  nothing  of 
Laud  and  his  school  of  divine  rig^t,  ei  the 
good  old  times  of  the  Star  Chamber,  of  the 
Five-mile  Act,  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  of  Chuth- 
rates,  and  the  Irish  establishment—must  surely 
bemoan  themselves  ver^  bitterly  either  fcwaMn 
they  maintained  right  in  vain,  or  becauae  they 
opposed  it  in  vain.  And  yet  inherent  Toryism 
vrill^ot  learn  wisdom.  The  opponents  of  the 
Test  Repeal  Act  are,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
repeating  as  blindly  and  as  fatuously  tiie  fol- 
lies of  their  predecessors.  Hiss  Hampden  tells 
the  story  of  her  father's  noble  testimony,  for 
redly' white  his  actual  life  was  nrach  more  than 
this,  there  is  little  more  about  it  to  tdL 
Learned,  pious,  candid,  Mlhodox,  conservative, 
reverently,  and,  as  we  should  now  say,  almost 
timidly  jealous  for  revealed  tmth,  anytiiing 
but  a  man  of  advanced  opinions  generally, 
Kshop  Hampden  was  the  object  of  a  viml«nt 
and  most  unscrupulous  persecution,  such  as 
must  ever  be  the  oark  reproach  of  any  Church 
or  party  whoss  poleani<^  passions  can  make 
tiiem  capable  of  it.  His  sin  was  that  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  (he  Tractarian  movement 
He  was  too  honest  and  honouraUe  to  be  moved 
by  this  hostifity  from  his  position,  although 
his  scholarly  and  benevolent  end  sensitive  Ine 
was  embittered  by  it     He  lived  to  see  himself 
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Tindiewted,  and  now  th«  public  opmt«n  tA  Ehg> 
land  is  about  to  endorse  the  cleai-BightedneBn, 
candoar,  and  justice  of  hia  advocacy.  Of  his 
great  tbeolt^cal  learning  and  catholio  hearted- 
nots,  there  is  no  need  ta  speak.  The  memoir, 
although  not  very  skilfully  put  togeiJter,  is  an 
interesting  and   touching  memoir   of   a  very 

TULifeand  Timsio/LordBi-ougham.  (Writ- 
ten  by  himself.)  Edinburgh:  W.  Black- 
wood  and  Sons.  '    - 

Though  the  «)aoe  of  time  covered  by  thin 
first  yolnme  of  Lord  Brongham's  Memoirs  was 
one  of  the  most  interestingin  his  own  Itfe,  and 
one  of  the  stormiest  in  European  history,  the 
nairatiTe  is  languid,  and  contains  no  facti  that 
are  at  once  new  and  important     Indeed,  hia 


or  less  Btrongly  with  the  autobiographical  paa- 
sion,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  long  passed  iDt«  the  region 
of  history.  What  noTelty  the  volume  posses- 
nee  it  darivea  chiefly  from  musty  journals  of 
travel  and  political  oorrespondence  of  eranes- 
cent  interest  To  be  admitted  to  the  spectacle 
of  Opposition  wire-puliing  three-quarters  of  a 
contnry  ago,,  and  to  be  favoured  with  the  rapid 
observations  on  transitory  things  of  a  hasty 
traveller,  are  beneflta  that  were  perhaps  over- 
rated by  Lord  Brougham.  Had  he  been  a 
phikMOphical  observer,  or  possessed  the  power 
of  picturesque  descriptiou,  he  might  have  left 
b^ind  him  an  enduring  record  of  great  and 
historic*)  events,  quorum  part  magiia  fuit, 
which  he  had  the  double  advantage  of  seeing, 
as  it  were,  in  the  making,  and  also  after  they 
were  reduced  to  their  natural  proportions  by 
the  perKpective  of  many  added  years.  That, 
however,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from 
Lord  Brougham.  As  it  ia,  there  are  some 
minute  pers(»ial  tonchoa  in  the  narrative  which 
are  at  leaat  curious.  He  attributes  his  enor- 
mous enei^  and  success  to  the  Celtic  blood 


his  grandfather's  funeral,  as  an  instance  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  time,  though,  nn- 
happilv,  it  is  far  from  having  died  out  He  re- 
describcH  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  RevietB, 
declaring  that  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  it  is 
entirely  imagfaiarj,  although  he  substantially 
confirms  it ;  and  he  gives  as  his  own,  a  satirical 
tde,  which,  it  has  been  pointed  ont,  Is  trans- 
lated from  the  'Candida'  of  Voltaire.  Wo 
shall  have  mare  to  say  about  both  the  autobio- 
graphy and  the  man  when  the  publicaHon  is 
complete. 

Tht  Life  and  Tratelt  lif  George   WhU^ld,  M. 
A.     By  Jamrs  Patbbson  Glidstohs.     I^ong- 

l^e  character  and  power  of  Whitefteld  must 
ever  be  a  study  of  interest  to  persons  who 
either  as  religious  men  or  as  historical  stu- 
dents ettat^  importance  to  the  evangelical  re- 
vival of  the  last  oentury ;  and  in  proportion  as 
it  recedes  into  the  past,  as  contemporary  paa- 
■ions  and  their  inspirations  die  out,  and  especi- 
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ally  as  the  arrogant  aseumptioDB  of  adominant 
(%nrcb  are  disOTedited,  the  study  frill  have  in- 
creased interest  end  recognised  importance. 

Several  Kves  of  Whitefleld  have  been  at- 
tempted, some  of  which  we  would  rather  not 
cbaract«riEe.  Hr.  3.  P.  Oledatone  is  generously 
reticent  concerning  them.  He  makes  no  allu- 
sion la  the  labom^  of  his  predecessoTx,  but 
simply  tells  his  story  with  all  the  lights  that 
are  available.  Nothing  in  Whitefleld's  charac- 
ter or  history  or  work  turns  upon  the  discov- 
eries of  the  antiquarian.  The  broad  facta  are 
adequately  known,  and  the  work  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  to  recite  and  interpret  them.  Hr.  J.  P. 
Qledstouo  has  produced  what,  we  think,  will 
prove  the  standard  life  of  Whitefleld.  His 
tmnpathies  are  catholic,  and  be  does  justice  to 
the  noble  son]  ti  Whitefield,  who  was  the 
'  broths-  of  alt  who  in  every  place,  and  under 
every  denomination,  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  have  striven  to  put  Ihe 
man  rather  than  his  creed  upon  the  pages  of 
this  book.'  Whitefield  was  no  theologian  ;  he 
was  simply  a  great  preacher.  His  Calvinism 
was  passionate  rather  than  do^iied,  and  in  an 
inappreciable  degree  influenced  hia  preaching. 
His  great  soul  yearned  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  more  arduous  the  service  the  more 
atti«etive  to  him  it  was. 

Into  the  merit  of  his  great  preaching  poww, 
however,  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  yet  both 
now  and  at  all  times  it  is  a  study  of  the  most 
vital  moment  to  the  Church.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gled- 
stono's  book  throws  upon  it  all  the  light  that 
circumstance  and  fact  can  furnish,  and  intel- 
ligently sugi^sts  most  of  the  deeper  psycholo- 
gical and  spiritual  causes.  We  very  cordially 
commend  this  caref  ullj-studied  and  admirably- 
written  life  of  the  Chrysostom  of  England. 

Twenty-tao  Tear^t  Mutionary  Experienee  in 
Trataneore.     By  Rev.  Jons  Abbs,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.      John    Snow 
and  Ca 
The  Zand  of  Charily  ;  a  JDMeriptite  Aceonnt 
of  Travancere  and  it*  PeopU,  teith  eapecial 
reference   to   Miuionary   Labour.     By  the 
Rev.  Samobl  Mateer,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Ixm- 
don  Missionary  Society.     John  Snow  and 
Co.     1871, 
The  Pimufri ;  a  NarratiTe  ef  Fact*  cimnteled 
with  early   Chri$tian  Mi»*um*  in  Bengal, 
By  the  Rev.  OaoMi  Go«but,  late  Mission- 
ary in  Calcutta.    John  Snow  and  Co.     1871. 
Here  are  three  more  of    the  numerous  and 
excellent  works  wh!(^  in  recent  years  have 
sought  to  illustrate  in  full  detaH  the  course  and 
the  fruits  of  missionary  labour  in  India.     They 
are  valuable  additions  to  the  missionary  library, 
and  each  will  occupy  a  position  of  its  own. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  empire  at 
large,  both  Mr.  Abbs  and  Mr.  Uutcer  restrict 


mis^onary  eJ3>erience  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  is  characterised  by  sound  sense,  extreme 
modesty,  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Much 
valuable  information  is  given  on  the  relations 
between  the  mission  in  Travanoore  and  the 
native  government,  and  some  fresh  light  is 
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thrown  on  the  whole  quostiMi  of  oute  as  ao- 
conutered  by  OluistiaD  misBionaries  in  Travao- 
core.  In  Ihe  some  region  Mr.  Uktoor  spent 
nine  joars,  and  endeavours  to  render  his  EUle 
work  a.  ooniplote  handbook  of  all  nec^sary  in- 
formation respecting  that  district  and  its  peo- 
ple. This  information  has  been  drawn  in  part 
from  authontativB  records,  and  in  part  em- 
bodies the  results  of  die  writer's  own  obaerva- 
tion  and  inquiry  during  the  pmod  of  his  daily 
life  within  the  province.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  simple  unpretending  style,  and  will  amply 
repay  perusal 

Travancore,  called  by  the  Brabinins  the  Land 
of  Charity,  or  Piety,  ie  a  secluded  province 
in  Sautb-wcBt«ra  India,  peculiarly  devoted  to 
Hinduism.  Though  occupied  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  aborigmal  tribes,  some  of  which 
must  be  of  very  ancient  origin,  many  centuries 
ago  it  was  rel^ously  conquered  by  some  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Brahminical  oaste,  and 
they  have  ev«r  since  retained  the  finueat  hold 
upon  its  rulers  and  its  people.  A\\  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of-  this  well-watered  and  fertile 
corner  of  India  have  been  poured  into  their 
lap,  and  the  lower  castes  and  aboriginal  raoes 
have  been  their  devoted  serfs.  Closely  called 
in  by  mountains  and  by  the  sea,  it  has  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  and  scarcely  any  with  the 
more  distant  districts  of  South  India.  Its 
reigning  family  has  long  beau  seated  on  the 
throne ;  and  Ur.  Matoer  describes  the  religious 
position  occupied  by  its  princes,  and  the  strange 
curomonies  which  both  establish  their  sanctity 
and  secure  to  the  priests  and  Brahmins  abun- 
dant rewards.  Mr.  Mateer  also  pictures  the 
numerous  nces  and  classes  which  make  up  its 
million  and  a  haii  of  inhabitauts,  and  explains 
the  immoral  causes  and  condition  of  things 
under  which,  in  one  oaste  especially,  tjl  pro- 
perty is  made  to  descend  to  nephews  aikd  not  to 

While  describing  fully  the  physical  features 
and  productjons  of  the  province,  be  dwells  es- 
pecially upon  its  rdigious  aspect^  and  gives 
much  informtition  concerning  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Shiinar  and  Ilavar  races,  who  in 
religion  are  devil -worshippers.  It  is  amongst 
them  that  Christianity  has  made  special  pro- 
gress during  the  present  century.  While  the 
princes  and  nobles  have  been  growing  in  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  their  En^ish  rulers, 
the  lower  tribes  have  in  ^r«at  numbers  ac- 
cepted the  OospeL  The  story  of  the  mission 
filanted  among  them  is  given  at  length,  and  11- 
ustratiuns  arc  pre8ent«d  of  the  fruits  which 
Uiey  have  produced  in  individual  converts,  in 
strong  and  liberal  churches,  and  an  indigenous 
native  ministry.  The  Gospel  has  al^o  leavened 
the  population  generally,  and  inb-oduced  many 
remarkable  innovations  ami»ig  the  hard  and 
cruel  customs  of  former  days.  The  Brahmins 
have  fought  hard  for  their  supremaoy,  but  it 
is  steadily  passing  away.  '  Sir,'  sfud  a  Sudra 
one  day  to  a  Bralunin,  '  have  you  directed  your 
attention  to  a  wonder  of  t^  {Hreseut  age? 
Listen :  the  Brahmin  has  become  a  dealer  in  oil 
and  fish,  while  the  Sbanar  or  pariah  goes 
about  as  t,  Brahmin  or  t«aoher  of  ute  country. 
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The  Brahmin  woman  spends  her  day  in  ooz- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping ;  while  tiie  Shanar  or 
pariah  women  are  found  in  the  streets  with 
their  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  pretending  to 
teach  their  neighbours.  Is  not  this  a  wondo-  ? 
Verily  the  world  is  turning  upside  down.' 

Mr.  Oogerly.  the  well-known  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Socie^,  has  given  a 

a  hie  and  most  pleasant  account  of  the  early 
srs  of  the  misflionary  enterprise  in  Bengal 
and  of  their  work.  Hr.  Oogerly  quitted  ae 
mission  of  which  be  was  a  member  tbirtj  years 
ago,  and  might  long  ere  this  have  preeceted  to 
the  worid  the  strilong  facts  with  whic^  he  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  Indian 
career.  But  he  has  reserved  the  story  tiU  the 
present  day,  when  some  of  those  facts  have 
been  gradually  f  Mitten,  and  when  the  younger 
membere  of  our  toiRsioBary  societiee  he*r  o^y 
of  tlie  modern  aspects  of  Christian  woric,  aod  d 
the  larger  fruit  of  oooquo^d  dlfficuHiea  and 
converts  gathered  into  the  Church  of  ChrisL 

Mr.  Gogtrly's  notices  of  t^e  pioneers  in  the 
Church—Baptist,  Free  Church,  and  Anurican 
Missions  in  North  India — are  brief,  but  mmm 
of  them  convey  (»rigittal  informaUou  drawn 
from  his  own  eKperience.  lie  naturally  gives 
fuller  details  of  the  mission  to  which  he  him- 
self belcmged,  and  in  which  many  remarkable 
events  occurred  worthy  of  a  pennMient  phcs 
in  our  missionary  histories.  Later  residcotftiit 
Bengal  will  read  with  wonder  of  a  state  of 
things  in  r^;ard  to  the  manners  of  the  people, 
their  views  of  idolatry,  the  honour  rw]der«a  to 
devotees,  and  the  satisfaction  felt  with  the  an- 
cestral religion,  wbicb  has  Ions  since  yielded  to 
the  knowledge  and  light  whii£  for  forty  years 
have  been  changing  the  Bengal  race,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  new  people.  The  numerous  anec- 
dotes given  by  the  writer  illustrative  of  former 
days,  of  domestic  habits,  of  village  oduoation, 
of  native  amusements,  and  of  ancient  custows, 
are  •xtremety  iutereeting.  Some  instit«tiens 
referred  to,  like  suttei^  hAve  disappeared.  In 
regard  to  others,  sncb  as  female  education,  the 
position  of  things  has  wholly  changed. 

Mr.  Qogerly's  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
noDierous  engravings,  aod  we  hewtily  coaimend 
it  to  our  rewiiBrs. 

The  Duke  of  Edinlvrgh  in  Ceylon.  A  Boot 
of  Elephant  and  Ellc  Sport.  By  Jons 
Capfbh,  Times  Correspondent,  ic.  Provost 
and  Co. 
It  is  Mr.  Capper's  great  merit  that  as  a  court 
chronicler,  who  of  necessity  must  magnify  the 
luost  ordinary  incidents,  acd  carefully  chroDicle 
the  smallest  event  in  any  way  connected  wiUi 
the  movements  of  a  Royal  Prince,  he  nerer 
violates  good  taste.  He  is  neither  flippant  nor 
flunkeyish,  but  does  hia  work  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way.  No  <Hie,  we  prcsome; 
will  read  his  official  record  of  receptiooe,  ad- 
dresses, dinners,  and  balls ;  but  this  can  be 
skipped,  and  bits  picked  out  descriptive  of 
Cingalese  bunting  axpwieoces  su^cientiy  novel 
and  dangerous  to  be  gmtiy  exciting.  The 
Prince  seems  to  have  borne  himself  as  a  mant^, 
unofieoted  Eo^ish  gentleman.  The  voliUBe,  ■£ 
»  thin  imperul  ocbiTo,  wkl  is  kdoniod  with 
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SMne  six  or  uglit  yeiy  exMlIent  chnHoo-litbo- 
gr»phe. 

A  Ride  throuffh  the  IHtturbed  DUtrUU  of 
Ifeie  Zenland ;  together  jnith  toms  Account 
of  the  South  Sea  Itlandt.  Being  Estncta 
from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Libttt.  thb 
Hox.  Mebbebt  Ubadb,  R.N.  Edited  bj  his 
Brother.  John  Murray. 
Mr.  Meade's  unliniely  death,  by  a  recent  erplo- 
sion  at  Portfimouth,  ioTests  t^is  volume  with 
special  interest  It  does  not,  however,  need 
mj  adventitious  attractions.  It  is  fresh  with 
informatioQ  and  bright  with  genial  feeling.  It 
makes  light  qf  difficulties  and  hardships,  and  is 
full  of  Ae  enterprise  and  optimi«ni  of  yoath. 
Whether  tbe  auUior  had  any  thought  of  pub- 
lishing his  journals  or  not,  thoj  hare  the 
great  charm  of  simplicity  and  unaffectedncs.i. 
The  former  part  of  the  rolunje  describes  a 
journ^  through  tbe  disaffected  districts  of 
Sm  Zealai>d.  He  waa  captured  b^  the  Kin- 
gites,  and  n&rrowlj  escaped  with  bis  life,  and 
pves  an  exciting  acconnt  of  the  Aokatoa  or 
preliminary  religious  ritea,  and  of  thoRungana, 
or  parley-parley  to  decide  upon  his  fate;  the 
executioner  with  the  tomahawk  standing  close 
by  him  during  the  debate.  He  escaped  at 
l«igth  only  by  the  wind  of  his  horse.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hwids  of  the  enemy.  The  second,  a  mission- 
BTy,  they  banged,  and  ale  bis  eyes  and  br&ms. 


FOLinCB,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 

The  Detaent  tifMan  and  Selection  in  Relation 
to  Sex.  By  Coablbs  Dabwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
John  Murray. 
Tbe  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Darwm's  long-pro- 
mised TolumeB,  which  has  b«en  keenly  antici- 
"  pated,  is  at  length  grati&ed.  Both  the  subject 
and  the  man  exorcise  a  strange  fascination  upon 
Uiepablicmind.  As  an  experienced  naturalist, 
I  BpecoIatiTO  philosopher,  and  a  keen  logician, 
Ur.  Darwia  would  command  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  under  any  circumstancca,  hut 
he  has  die  secret  of  personal  power  and  popu- 
birity  qiiite  apart  from  the  accomplishments 
which  allow  lum  to  be  classed  with  other  natu- 
raligta  and  philosophers.  It  is  not  tho  lucid 
deamess  of  his  style^  nor  his  power  of  collect- 
ing, selecting,  and  grouping  facts,  nor  the 
ahrewdnefls  and  breadth  of  his  generalizationa, 
alone.  Which  give  his  readers  their  exquisite 
Eeoee  of  delight  as  they  follow  liim  through  his 
descriptions,  his  arguments,  and  bis  spocuU- 
tiona.  Beyond  all  this,  he  has  that  sensuous 
dt^gbt  in  the  real,  tho  beautiful,  and  the  truth- 
ful— that  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  uni- 
TtTsa]  law,  yisibla  in  the  minutost  datailg,  and 
thai  union  of  tho  receptive  and  active  faculties 
which  constitute  tbe  artist  and  the  genius  who 
ovefl  more  to  Nature  than  to  culture.  If  an 
"gianent  may  be  derived  from  what  man  is, 
and  from  tbe  mental  BScellecce  which  he  is 
capable  of  exhibiting,  to  rebuff  the  tbeot;  that 
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he  is  of  so  humble  a  parentage  as  Mr.  Darwin 
represents,  tho  author  himself  would  be  a  refu- 
tation of  his  own  theory.  In  cootemplfLtion  of 
his  own  powers  he  might  say  with  Hamlet, 
'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  How  noble  in 
reason,  how  ioflnite  in  faculty  I  In  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  In  ac- 
tion, how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension.'how 
like  a  god  1  The  bt^ty  of  the  world,  the  para- 
gon of  animals  I  and  yet,  what  to  me  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust  I  The  lineal  descendant 
proximately  of  '  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished 
with  «  tail  and  pcnnted  ears,  probably  arboreal 
in  its  habits  and  an  inhabitant  (^  the  old 
world ;  remotely,  of  an  animal  more  like  tbe 
larvea  of  existing  ascidions  ^ving  sacks),  than 
any  other  kuown  form  I' 

Mr.  Darwin's  volumes  treat  of  two  subjects  of 
profound  but  not  of  equal  interest  Tbe  diffe- 
rence in  tbe  interest  felt  in  marCa  deactJit  and 
in  texual  teUction  is  well  shown  in  the  nume- 
rous reviews  and  notices  of  this  work  which 
have  already  apeeared.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  tbe  work  is  devoted  to  sexual  Beloction,  and 
this  subject  is  treated,  not  exhaustively,  it  is 
true,  for  that  is  quite  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  but  methodically  and 
comprehensively.  A  vast  number  of  fresh 
&ctH  are  presented ;  a  great  array  of  old  ones 
are  marshalled  in  due  order ;  the  phenomena 
are  traced  as  tboy  appear  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  and  historians  and  travellers 
are  adduced  in  evidence  to  elucidate  problems 
physical  and  metaphysical  Yet  reviewers 
have  not  tak^i  notice  of  this,  which  is  really 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work ;  guided  by 
a  popular  instinct  thoy  revert  to  the  subiect  of 
man  B  descent  They  do  this  although  tnereis 
not  nearly  so  much  freshness,  either  in  tbe 
facts  or  arg:uments  presented  in  this  portion  of 
bis  work.  'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,'  is  a  dictum  wluch  men  who  are  no  stu- 
dents will  readily  adopt,  because  tbe  subject  is 
not  far  to'  seek.  That  man,  the  orang,  and  tho 
gorilla,  have  a,  common  ancestor  is  so  fascinat- 
ing an  idea  that  none  can  resist  its  weird  influ- 
ence. The  clergy  repeat  it  from  their  pulpits 
in  scornful  utterance,  as  thou^  the  simple 
statement  carried  its  own  refutation.  Trans- 
cendental philosophers  like  Vogt  assume  it  as  a 
demonstrated  fact  Wits  joke  about  it  The 
ears  of  ladies  blush,  not  at  the  praise  of  their 
own  loveliness,  but  because  of  the  pointed  and 
telltale  evidence  these  bear  of  their  own  or%in. 
The  fascination  of  this  idea  was  evident  from 
tho  first  appearance  of  '  The  Origin  of  Species.' 
The  public  insisted  on  seeing  in  it  nothing  hut 
evidence  that  man  had  sprung  from  a  lower 
form.  Yot  in  that  work  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Darwin  purposely  avoided  the  discussion 
of  this  point  No  one  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  from  the  introduction  of  the  present 
work,  that  during  many  years  the  author  had 
collected  notes  on  the  origin  and  descent  of 
man  without  any  intention  of  nublishing  on  tbe 
subject — but  rather  with  the  determination  not 
to  publish — thathe  might  not  add  to  the  preju- 
dice against  his  views.  Yet  the  multitudes 
who  talk  about  the  book  they  have  never  read, 
as  U  they  had  done  so,  have  all  ah>ng  supposed 
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and  lEBnmed  that  the'ons  ijnestiOD  thns  de- 
signedly avoided  was  the  subject  of  the  whole 
treatise.  No  doubt  most  of  the  argumeots  ia 
faroDT  of  the  derivation  and  origin  of  Epecies, 
told  with  equal  force  as  proofs  of  tm  like 
deriratioa  and  origin  of  man,  but  there  was  jet 
room  for  a  supplemental  theory,  founded  on 
the  vast  elevatuHi  of  man's  moral  and  mental 
capacity,  which  would  make  man  an  cxcep- 
tiomil  species  with  an.  exception  a)  origin.  That 
such  a  view  was  possible,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  concluding  cnapter  in  Mr.  Wallace's  book 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  a  peculiar  Provi- 
dence  is  made  to  preeide  over  the  evolution  of 
man.  There  can,  novever,  be  no  mistake  now 
about  Hr.  Darwin's  view  of  the  question.  Bis 
assertions  about  the  origin  of  man  from  a  loww 
form  are  not  only  coefidmt,  but  he  has  become 
dermatic  upon  the  subject.  The  attitude  of 
dogmatism  is  new  to  him,  and  we  must  say 
does  not  become  him  eo  well  as  t^e  cautions 
candour  of  his  earlier  work.  Mr.  Darwin 
writes: — 'The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
this  work,  and  now  held  by  many  naturalists 
who  are  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
is  that  man  is  descended  from  some  less  highly- 
orgauited  form.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
concluflion  rests  will  never  be  thahen.  .  .  . 
It  is  incredible  that  all  these  facta  should  speak 
falsely.  He  who  ia  not  content  to  look,  lilie  a 
savage,  at  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  discon- 
nected, cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man  is 
the  work  of  a  Bepantc  act  of  creation.' 

In  his  speculations  as  to  the  genealogical 
descent  of  man  and  the  way  in  which  it  emerges 
fnm  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  animal  creation, 
Mr.  Darwin  is  almost  wholly  guided  by  the 
rudimentary  organs  found  in  man.  Ur.  Darwin 
is  quite  consistent  in  this  method.  No  doubt 
rudimentary  organs  which  are  funotjonlcss  in 
our  species  and  have  dwindled  aimost  to  no- 
thing but  are  developed  and  have  a  palpable 
use  m  other  allied  forms,  present  the  ^retitest 
difficulties  to  those  who  do  not  believe  m  a  de- 
rivative origin  of  species,  and  also  afford  the 
strongest  support  to  the  lelection  theory. 
After  enumerating  the  aborted  organs,  the 
transient  and  fcetal  structures,  and  the  often- 
recurring  abnormalities  found  in  man,  which 
are  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  number,  the 
author  works  out  his  theory  of  origin  almost 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  associat- 
ing the  ancestors  of  man  proximately  with 
those  species  which  possess  the  most  of  these 
analogous  structures,  and  so  on  to  the  larger 
divisions  in  which  a  fewer  number  of  them 
have  a  wider  distribution.  This  plan  is,  no 
doubt,  philosophical,  but  it  leads  the  author 
into  some  strange  speculattona.  By  similar 
reasoning  it  is  demonstrable  that  our  ancestors 
were  hermaphrodite,  and  thus  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  so  both  sexes  yielded  milk  to 
nourish  their  young,  and  perhaps  carried  them 
in  marsupial  sacks. 

A  doctrine  thus  dogmatically  stated,  of 
course  involves  problems  and  theories  hard  to 
solve  and  demonstrate,  bui  this  arises,  in  the 
opinion  of  iho  author,  from  the  fact  tint  the 
solutions  and  demonstratjona  are  hard  to  find, 
and  not  from  the  doctrines  which  involve  Ibem 
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bcjng  m  the  least  douhttol.  The  ezisteoce  of 
the  moral  sense  in  man  is  one  of  these  pro- 
blems, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cIuE^ere 
m  this  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  human  con- 
science. The  moral  sense  is  tau:ed  to  those 
social  instincts  which  man  has  in  common 
with  all  gregarious  animals.  The  strength- 
ening and  growth  of  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment would  enable  man  to  compve  his  past 
actions,  and  the  mere  abiding  satisfaction  of 
the  process  would  create  that  distinction 
between  the  higher  and  lower  law  or  motive 
which  ia  all  that  modem  moraHata  require. 
'  Ultimately  a  highly  complex  aentiment  having 
Its  first  origin  m  the  social  instincts,  largely 
guided  by  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men, 
ruled  by  reason,  aelf-intereat,  and  in  the  latter 
times  b^  deep  reli^ous  feeling,  confirmed  by 
instructioD  and  habit,  all  combined,  constitute 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  sdonce.  It  is  far  more  philoso- 
phical iu  ita  tone.  It  is  a  repertory  ot  facts. 
The  theories  to  which  these  facts  point  are  in- 
deed discussed,  but  the  method  is  inductive, 
while  the  method  of  the  first  portion  appears  to 
us  to  be  deductive.  Beaut;  as  distinguished 
from  use  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  disciples  of  the  natural  selection  school. 
That  which,  in  any  species,  pleases  our  minds  by 
immediate  agency  of  the  senses,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  that  wh[ch  Is  of  service  to  that  spedea 
in  adapting  it  to  external  conditions,  is  quite 
unaccounted  for  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
at  least  so  far  as  wild  and  untamed  species  arc 
concerned.  Some  evolutionists  would  cut  the 
knot  by  denying  the  evidence  of  beauty  apart 
from  fitness.  Suitability,  symmetry,  con- 
spicuousuesa,  and  an  imposing  appearance  are, 
no  doubt,  desiderata  which  natural  selection 
may  aelEe  upon  and  secure,  and  these  may  inci- 
dentally and  necessarily  involve  that  wluch  is 
beautiful  in  our  eyes.  But  after  all  these  have 
been  eliminated  or  satisfied,  there  yet  remains 
in  a  large  number  of  species  an  element  of 
beauty  the  contemplation  of  whii^  brings 
pleaeure  to  all  human  bangs,  whether  educated 
or  uneducated,  refined  or  unrefined.  This  is 
espoci^y  the  case  throughout  those  larg^ 
numerously  represented  and  dominant  classes 
taken  from  two  separate  sub-kingdoQis  and 
called  insects  and  Mrds.  These  two  classes 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  If  we  assume  any  evolutionary  theory, 
and  abjure  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  all  the 
varied  beauty  of  butterflies  and  humming-binis 
has  but  one  probable  explanation,  namely, 
that  of  sexual  selection.  To  make  even  this 
explanation  possible,  we  must  assume  a  keen, 
discriminating  (esthetic  faculty  in  animals  which 
is  like  in  quality  with  our  own,  as  that  faculty 
is  possessed  by  the  most  refined  of  our  spedes. 
Horeover,  this  faculty  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sexual  appetency  in  each 
species.  Such  a  connection  is,  judging  trom 
analogy,  not  improbable.  In  forming  an  opin- 
ion how  far  Uteae  views  are  correct,  it  ia  impor- 
tant to  isolate  the  operation  of  sexual  sMee- 
tjon  from  that  of  natural  selection.     Nature 
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haa  throi^toot  almost  the  whole  aninkl 
Idngdom  afforded  to  ui  Um  meuis  of  isoU- 
tion.  For,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sexes  in 
species  are  not  absolutely  alike,  and  often  there 
is  great  differene«  between  them.  All  Bextuil 
pecaluuitiee  therefwv  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed on  the  principle  of  divisioD  of  labour,  throw 
light  open  the  eGtbetic  faculty  <rf  animals  as  a 
sdectife,  and  therefore  b;  the  theory  of  a  crea- 
tJTe  agency.  Mr.  Damin  has  ooUected  a  vaet 
mass  of  facta  about  sexual  peculiaritiosi  which 
bang  in  no  way  connected  with  the  sexual 
function,  he  calls  ueondary  texrtal  eh<traet«r*. 
Of  course,  sexual  secondary  obaract«rs  bo  limit- 
ed pdbit  to  a  difference  in  the  modification  of 
ttte  eexoal  desire  by  sislhetic  appetite  ia  the 
hroBezes.  Generally  Epeaking,  the  adorned  sex 
is  the  male.  Have,  then,  the  females  a  grenter 
appreciation  of  beauty  than  their  males  f  Hr. 
Darwhi  thinks  the  ardour  of  the  male  destroys 
his  diacrimuiBti<Hi.  Somefacts  produced,  how- 
ever, seem  to  ran  direotly  counter  to  this  sup- 
position. On  all  hands  the  peacock  is  con- 
sidered the  most  spleadid  of  birdd,  and  the  dif- 
ference betwefo  U»  sexes  in  this  spedes  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  point.  Yet,  one  of  Hr. 
Darwin's  best  autbenUoited  facts-is,  that  ttie 
pea-hen  differs  from  most  birds  in  beii^  the 

On«  of  the  happiest  and  most  satisfactory 
episodes  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  gene- 
sis of  the  ey»«pot  in  the  plwnage  of  birds,  and 
specially  of  that  of  the  ball  and  socket  orna- 
ment in  the  secondary  wing-feathers  of  theAr- 
gns  pheasant.  The  treatment  of  this  subject 
reminds  us,  by  its  clearness  and  beauty,  of  the 
author's  treatises  on  coral  tslands  and  the  ferti- 
lization of  orchids.  How  simple  a  pheDome^ion 
may  disclose  a  world  of  interest  and  wonder 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  goDiiis  I  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  that  wtmderfnlly 
faithful  representation  of  a  round  ball  lying  in 
a  hoUow  Bocket,  exfH'essed  on  the  flat  of  the 
web  of  a  feather,  offers  a  striking  example  of 
the  inadequacy  of  nther  natural  or  sexual 
sdeetionH  to  explain  such  phenomcaia.  'That 
these  omamenti),'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  'should 
have  been  formed  through  the  selection  of  many 
Bueceesive  genwations,  not  one  of  which  was 
orieiDslIy  wtended  to  i»wduce  the  ball  and 
BocKeC  efiect,  seems  as  incredible  as  that  one 
of  Bafrfiael's  HadoODsa  should  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  selection  of  chance  daubs  of  paint 
made  by  a  long  succession  of  artisttt,  not  one 
of  whom  'intended  to  draw  the  hiHsan  flgure.' 
Exactly  sol  We  must  attribute  to  the  hen 
Argna  priheasant  ttie  testbetic  powm^  of  a  Ba- 
phael  in  order  to  account  for  the  decorations  of 
her  mate,  or,  more  properly,  we  must  assign  to 
a  succession  of,  multitudes  of  generations  of 
birds  a  eMTectness  <A  appreciaticai  of  the 
draogfatsmttn'sart,  such  as  is  a  rare  excellenoe 
among  men.  This  may  be  a  fact,  but  if  so,  it 
opens  up  a  new  realm  to  our  imagination.  It 
most  be  admitted  that  the  tradency  of  modem 
thongbt  is  to  obliterate  the  fast  line' drawn  by 
old  autfaoT^  between  reason  and  Instinct,  and  to 
assign  the  former  less  exclusively  to  man,  and 
the  latter  leak  exclusively  to  animals.  This 
tendency  and  the  incidental  Bght  throvm  by 
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thece  considerations  on  these  interestii^  quee- 
tions  are  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  Darwin's 

A  curious  disagreement  in  opinion  between 
Messrs.  Darwin  and  Wallace  is  brought  out  and 
treated  of  lengthily  in  the  chapters  on  birds. 
Mr.  Wdlace  thinks  that  in  ttie  case  of  splendid 
cock-birds  who  have  plun  hens,  who  sit  on 
open  nests,  the  tendency  for  both  sexes  to  be- 
come briUiint  has  been  checked  by  natural 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  that  secondary  sexual  splendour  was 
from  the  first  developed  only  in  the  male;  and 
in  tiie  convene  case,  where  tiie  female  is  also 
gay,  natural  selection  causes  her  to  build  a 
covered  nest  for  protection.  We  think  Hr. 
Darwin  has  the  b«st  of  the  ai^umeut,  The 
questicm  of  whether  the  standard  of  beauty 
among  men  is  uniform  in  its  eseentials  or  not 
is  ably  discussed,  but  no  concluuoa  is  arrived 
at ;  BO  contradictory  is  the  evidence  of  travel- 
lers and  observers. 

We  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Darwin's  dictum 
that  false  facts  are  h^hly  injurious  to  the  pro- 
gress tA  science ;  but  false  news,  if  supported 
by  some  e<ridena«^  do  little  harm.  We  are 
therefore  content  to 

'  Let  him,  the  wiser  man,  who  springa 
Hereafter,  uo  from  childhood  shspo 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape.' 
'  But  we  are  bom  to  other  things.' 

TheugkU    on  Health  and  »otne  of  U*    Con- 
ditionM.     By  J.4MBB  Hihton.    Smith,  Elder, 

This  volume  contains  by  no  means  a  d^ 
discussion  of  the  omditions  of  health.  It 
hardly  professes  to  be  methodical  or  exhaus- 
tive in  \\&  treatment  of  the  subject  It  is 
rather  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  full  of 
or^nmd  ideas  such  as  he  around  the  subject 
of  healtii  and  life,  and  who  has  adopted  this 
title  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  public.  'The 
details  of  the. subject  have  evidenUy  no  charms 
for  the  author ;  nevertheless,  those  whiob  are 
given  or  referred  to  show  him  to  be  <)uite 
abreast  tA  the  foremost  file  of  the  army  of 
science.  He  is  quite  poetical  in  hie  sinulee, 
and  b  fascinated  by  sublime  ideas,  yet  his 
chaptw  on  'Nursing  as  a  Profession'  shows 
him  to  be  a  practical  reformer.  The  book  ivill 
be  read  with  interest  by  Uiose  whose  mental 
bias  leads  them  in  that  direction,  while  it  ^vea 
vivid  conceptions  of  abstruse  ideas.  The  one 
fault  of  the  book  is,  that  the  author  allows  his 
imagination  to  build  up  speculations  upon  a 
basis  of  known  facts,  which  fresh  facts  yet 
unknown  may  very  possibly  show  to  be  mere 
speculations.  Thus  the  speculations  about  the 
functions  of  nitrc^n,  carbon,  and  phosphorus, 
when  forming  complex  compounds  in  the  or- 
ganism derived  and  built  up  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  thedr  properties  as  elements,  are 
doubtless  interesting,  but  they  are  not  bached 
by  chemical  kno>rlei%e,  and  are  opposed  to 
t^e  analogies  lA  that  sd^ioe.  This  fault,  how 
ever,  is  so  allied  to  the  virtues  of  freshness 
and  force  of  thought  wbich  ar«  everywhere  ' 
foand   in   the  volume,  that  it  ought  not  to 
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prejudice  the  reader  agtunst  the  author, 
though  he  certainly  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  Ecduction  of  that  author's  en- 
thusiasm. 

7A«  Ameriean  ChlUffet  and  tht  Atntriean 
PvbtU.  By  Noah  PoKTtst,  D.D»,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  CoU^e.  New  Haren,  Conn. 
1870. 
This  Tolume  would  be  inTaluable  to  us  ff 
wc  had  a  system  of  high-school  and  university 
eddc&tioQ  at  all  correHponding  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  is  more  competent 
than  Dr.  Noah  Porter  to  describe  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  system,  to  detect  some 
of  its  iFCftknesses,  to  contrast  it  with  Enrifsh 
and  German  tuition,  .and  to  point  out  "wnere 
America  might  Icam  something  from  England, 
and  in  what  respect  England  might  be  bene- 
fited by  following  transatlantic  customs.  Far 
swayfrom  the  circumstances  and  experimental 
innorations  which  have  excited  so  much 
general  interest  in  America,  wo  can  hardly 
enter  into  any  minute  criticism  of  the  old  cus- 
toms or  the  recent  changes.  Some  of  the  dis- 
cussions— sucli,  for  instance,  as  that  on  the 
relative  advantage  of  cellt^  lectures  and  text^ 
hook- recitations,  on  the  system  of  private 
tutoring,  on  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  very 
frequent  examinations,  on  the  dormitory 
system,  on  the  advantage  of  the  resident  and 
non-resident  systems,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  laws  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities  should  extend — will  interest 
the  supporters  and  professors  of  English  col- 
leges for  the  minisby,  though  many  of  the 
conditions  under  which  we  shonid  have  to 
apply  them  are  so  profoundly  different  that 
not  mach  light  would  be  attained  for  our 
guidance.  The  calm,  candid,  lucid  manner  in 
which  our  author  has  investigated  the  whole 
subject^  and  held  the  balances  [a  alt  these  dis- 
cussions, is  worthy  of  all  respoct  In  advo- 
cating greater  fre^om  from  clerical  inRncnco, 
and  more  breadth  in  the  relations  between  the 
ButhoritJes  and  the  graduates  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  colleges,  wo  presume  that  he  is 
treading  on  delicate  ground.  In  our  smaller 
institutions  w«  have  long  since  adopted  the 
principle  he  recommends.  Our  nation^  nni- 
verstties  will  iMcome  before  long  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a  sect,  and  be  governed 
in  deference  to  law,  by  thtUr  own  ahmmi. 
without  any  privilege  but  that  which  is  earned 
by  distinguished  aMitj.  This,  however,  is 
not    the    place    to    discuss    a    question    like 


The  Aneu.nt  0«>grapky  of  India;  Ui«  Budd- 

hilt     Period,     inelMifig     the     Oampaign* 

ff  AUaander  emd   tie    IhtteU  tf  Steoi- 

TAtanf/.      By     Alkuhdbb     CumiROHAii, 

Midor-XleDeTal,    Royal    Engineers    (Bengal, 

retired).      With  thirteen  Maps.     Traimer 

and  Co.     1871. 

Hie  anthiM  of  "Hie  Bfaitsa  Topes'  has  once 

more  bronght  his  gre«t  learning,  and  bis  rare 

advantages  of  travd  and  of  residence  to  bear 

on  the  elucidatioa  of  the  Boddhist  period  ot 

Indian  hittory  and  thought     On  this  ocoasl<H) 


he  has,  however,  shown  his  antiqnariam,  topo- 
graphical, and  etymological  akffl  in  dedpharing 
and  hormoniKing  the  geography  of  the  Orsck 
historians  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  Pew 
things  are  more  important  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  history — sacred,  classic,  modern, 
or  contemporary— than  a  clear  exhibition  of 
tho  physioil  features  of  the  country  on  wfaidi 
the  destinies  of  generations  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  a  soond  identification  of  the  nites 
of  famous  citi^  fortresses,  temples,  and 
battle-fields.  When  tho  history  of  great 
nations  covers  thoosanda  of  years,  the  physi- 
cal features  may  be  recovered  by  personal 
inspection  of  sites  that  are  distinctly  desCribed 
by  early  writers ;  but  the  confusing  resem- 
blance of  neglected  and  buried  cities  to  eadi 
other  has  been  the  froitial  source  of  false 
identifications,  and  vriien  once  on  a  wrong 
scent,  the  geography  of  large  districts  of  coun- 
try has  often  been  thrown  into  hopeless  en- 
tanglement The  geography  of  India,  with  its 
history,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  Vedie  or  Brahmanio  period 
would  cover  the  entire  prehistoric  section  of 
the  history,  and  trace  the  extension  of  the 
Aryan  race  from  their  first  occnpation  of 
the  Punjab  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  The 
Buddhist  period  would  extend  from  the  era 
of  Buddha — whensoever  that  may  be  deter- 
mined, say  between  the  toarth  and  sixth  cen- 
tuTT  B.C. — to  Uahmoud  of  Ohiini ;  and  the 
Mohammedan  period  will  extend  frOm  the  rise 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  to  the  battle  of 
Plassy.  Mnj'or-Oeneral  Cunningham  has  de- 
voted a  volume  of  noariy  six  hundred  p^es  to 
the  investigation  of  the  geography  of  India 
during  the  Buddhist  period,  wnlch  may  be 
said  to  cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred 
years.  He  has  personally  travelled  over  the 
entire  country,  and  carefully  scanned  its  fea- 
tures with  a  curious,  archeeological  eye,  and 
has  thus  succeeded  in  flzing  the  line  of  Alex- 
ander's campa^ns,  and  in  brii^ng  into  g«(>- 
graphicol  completeness  and  unity  the  itinera- 
ries and  allusions .  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims, 
Fah-pian,  Chung-yun,  and  Hwen-Thsang, 
Though  the  campugos  of  Alexander  were  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, yet  the  information  collected  by  hb 
companions,  and  the  records  of  subsequent 
fflnbassies  between  the  SeleucidB  and  the 
Maurya  and  other  princes,  inclnde  abundant 
references  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Gangot. 
We  think  we  may  confidenUy  assei^  that  no 
student  of  the  works  of  R^musat  and  Lassen, 
Stanislas  Julien,  or  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  will 
now  be  content  without  havtog  General  Gnn- 
ningham's  maps  and  expositions  at  his  side.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  do  jnstioeto  such  aworkin 
a  brief  notice ;  still,  some  of  the  identifications 
are  of  general  Interest  The  merest  tyro  in 
Buddhist  lore  knows  something  of  the  legend 
of  Kunfila,  the  beautiful-eyed  son  of  Asoka, 
the  great  Buddhist  king,  who  was  sent  in  his 
jouui  and  unsuspecting  hmoccDce  to  qodl  a 
revolt  in  the  great  city  of  Tatarila,  and  who 
there  suffered  the  loss  of  his  lustrous  eyes  In 
consequence  of  ibe  maKciona  designs  of  his 
atepmoUier.      Everyone  has  heard  that  in  As 
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n«i(^liourhood  of  this  city,  BuddhiL  is  fabled 
in  a  preTious  sUte  of  existence  tn  have  made 
th«  sacrifice  of  t^s  he&d  in  kims,  lutd  to  tuTe 
ofifcred  himself  in  another  exUt«Dce  to  a  dying 
tigreeB,  having  flrst  fed  h«r  with  his  blood  that 
she  migbt  be  strong  anough  to  devour  him 
more  encetually.  The  city  wfts  admired  bj 
Alexander  himBelf ;  it  vas  described  by  Pliny 
and  Airian ;  it  was  visited  by  ApcJlonius  of 
Tyaiia,  and  referred  U)  by  hia  celebrated  bio- 
gr^her,  PhiloEtratus.  It  was  rigited  with 
entanBiafm  by  Fah-Hian  400  a.d.,  and  by 
Uweh-Thsang  in  6S0  and  643  >.D. ;  and  a 
varied  of  particulars  arementitmed  whidi  have 
enabled  our  Author  by  pemonal  iRi^»ection  to 
identify  tbo  exact  spot,  to  make  ont  the  ruins, 
Hie  tin«s  of  valla  and  Toadii,  and  the  Bite  of 
the  itiipa  placed  by  the  great  Sing  AsokJa  over 
the  E«aie  of  the  act  of  aelf-Racriflce  to  vfaidi 
we  haT«  referred. 

Our  author  identifies  the  celebrated  dty 
Srdtiatti  with  the  rained  city  of  Sdiet-MAket, 
whcr*  he  discovered  a  colossal  figure  of 
Baddhs,  with  an  inscription  having  on  it  the 
namo  of  this  city,  immortalized  by  Buddha's 
most  anccesGful  preachii^.  He  has  shown 
that  when  Bwcn-Thsang  vtsitad  Srftvasti  it 
must  have  been  in  utter  decay,  and  that  he 
mistook  the  ruins  of  the  ci^  for  those  of  the 
palace ;  but  Cunningham  has  brougtit  ibo 
divei^crit  statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrimn 
as  to  the  distance  of  Srdraiti  from  other  points 
into  sufficient  accord  to  he  sati.sfactory,  and  ho 
draws  by  a  clever  e^mological  manceuvre  the 
modero  name  SdheUMdhet  into  harmony  with 
the  Pali  form  Sdwatthi  and  the  Chinese  name 
Sfae-wei.  We  have,  moreover,  in  the  Totunie 
sttxNig  reasons  ^ven  for  fixing  the  site  of 
Kapilavaatu,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  at 
NagaTy  in  the  northern  division  of  Oude;  and 
the  eite  of  Jfalanda,  the  monster  Bnddhist 
mooastery,  at  Baragami  near  Gaza ;  and  so 
with  hundreds  <d  other  places  which  are  in- 
teresting friHn  their  mraition  in  Buddhist 
legend  or  authentic  Buddhist  biography.  We 
heartily  thank  General  Cunningrinnt  for  his 
elaborate  work. 

Walii  in  Some.     Two  vols.    By  AcGDaroB  J. 

C.  HiBK.  Stiahan  and  Co. 
This  is  only  a  guide-book,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
very  superior  description.  As  Rome  is  to  alt 
cities,  so  is  this  guide-book  to  all  other  guide- 
books. Fully  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  the  facts  of  the 
pr«Bent,  it  Is  at  once  ut  historical  monitor  and 
a  topographical  companion.  The  poetry  and 
Bentincnt  and  delicate  observalion  of  variouF 
writ«ra,  bred  ef  cultured  gasing  upon  tit 
ruins  which  almost  make  twenty  centuries 
synchronous,  have  been  carefully  gathered 
togefter ;  but  the  requiremwita  of  Uie  mere 
ei^tseer  have  not  be«n  forgotten.  The  t-ol- 
nrncs  are  full  of  useful  information.  We 
Bhoold  think  that  only  those  to  whom  Rome 
tfl  fomiljar  with  more  than  the  familiariti 
of  a  natal  city  could  afford  to  dispense  wit) 
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The  WbrH  of  Alexandtr  Pope.     Neir  Edition, 
including  several  hundred  Unpublished  Let- 
ters and  other  new  Material,  collected  in  part 
by  the  late  Right  Honourable  Johk  Wilson 
CsoEm.    With  Introduction  tmd  Note*  by 
Her,  WBrrwELL   Elwin.     Tola.   1,  2,  and  6. 
Murray.     1871, 
Two  things  are  evident  on  the  most  cursory 
inspection  of  Mr.  Blnin's  work ;  first,  that  ho 
has  spared  no  pains  in  probing  every  corner 
of  a  most  compHcated  story  ;  secondly,   that 
he  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  the  case  gainst 
Pope  look  as  black  as  it  possibly  can  be  made. 
In  a  long  and  minnlo  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending   the  publication  of  the 
successive  volumes  of  Pope's  letters,  he  ex- 
poses the  petty  trickery  and  vanity  of  the 
poet.     We  are  ashamed  of   Pope  as  we  read 
this   merciless  exposure.     But  we  are  some- 
what relieved  when  we  recollect  that  after  all 
3    frauds    and    concenlmenta    there    was 
hothing  to  gain  by  it     Like  the  magpie  hiding 
a   silver    spoon.    Pope    took   nothing   by   hia 
trickery  but  the  pleasure  of   deceiving.      He 
could  not  help  doing  as  ho  did.     whether 
from  his  Catholic  edncation,  or  from  whatever 
iHse,  ho  had  contracted  a  dishonest  habit  of 
ind,  which  came  out  in  alt  his  dealings.     But 
Mr.  Elwin  gets  so  heated  with  the  chase  after 
Pope's   stratagems,    that   he    discovers    them 
even  where  they  do  not  exist      When  he  sets 
up  the  theory  that  the  'Essay  on  Man'  was 
a    treatise    of  infidelity  palmed    off  on    the 
pubhc  under  the  diguiae  of  a  vindication  of  op- 
timism, he  overshoots  the  mark. 

So  far  three  volumes  of  the  edition  are 
before  us-^two  of  the  poems,  and  one  of  the 
correspondence.  Wo  hope  in  some  early  num- 
ber to  devote  an  article  to  an  examioatioa  of 
Hr.  Elwin's  editorial  work. 

Napoleon  FaUen.      A  Lyrical  Drama.      By 
HoBEBT  Buchanan.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Hr.  Buchanan  is  a  brilliant  improtiiatore, 
and  could  doubtless  produce  dramas  and  epics 
to  order  on  any  subject  to  which  the  revolu- 
tionary mind  is  akin.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  lyrical  passion ;  it  is  white- 
hot  and  screaming,  hut  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
easy  to  kindle,  not  quite  rational  in  its  founda- 
tion, and  certainly  not  classical  in  its  expres- 
sion. As  a  rhymed  pamphlet,  spccial-pleadmg 
a  canse,  and  echoing  the  cries  of  the  hour, 
'Napoleon  Fallen'  is  unquestionably  power- 
ful; as  a  dramatic  representation  of  events  in 
the  shapo  in  which  tbey  will  descend  to  his- 
tory, it  13  too  violent  to  be  true.  It  was  a 
happy  device  to  incorporate  the  Athenian 
chorus  with  the  modem  drama  ;  the  expedient 
provided  expression  for  the  eager  feelings  with 
which  the  world  witnessed  the  stupendous 
struggle.  But  to  import  into  the  statuesque 
forms  of  poetry  the  fnmtic  passion  and  inarti- 
culate rage  of  the  vanquished,  in  their  naked 
amorphous  violence,  removes  the  poem  out  of 
the  sphere  of  art  If  the  representation  of  a 
thing  is  meant  to  be  permanent,  the  thing 
itsdl  must  bo  not  only  r«al,  but  also  perma- 
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nent  in  its  tutnre.  LesMi^  Uid  down 
this  canon,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  it 
was  now  established.  But  if  '  Na^leon  ntUen ' 
is  not  perfect  as  a  poem,  there  is  veir  much 
fine  poetry  in  it  The  lyrical  fire  woich  au 
age  in  traTail  with  revolutions  produces  is  per- 
haps not  rare  in  our  days ;  Ur,  Buchuiaii  nn- 
questionablj  possesses  it  He  also  possesses 
uiat  belief  and  faith  without  which  no  man  has 
a  right  to  sing  at  all — belief  in  the  divine  end 
of  human  life,  and  faith  in  the  future.  With 
poetic  inde&niteness  it  is  rather  an  sepiration 
tiua  an  artJculated  creed,  but  he  is  at  least  no 
emasculated  Pagan.      Hia  dramatic   power   is 


n  into  a  different  key. 

King   ArthuT.     By  Edwabd    Bclweb    (Lord 

Lytton.)  Tucker. 
Lord  Lytton's  variety  and  pertinacity  of 
effort  must  oominaDd  the  admiration  of  even 
those  who  do  not  deem  him  great  Amongst 
those  churlish  critics  wc  fear  wo  must  berat- 
ed. He  is  not  quite  a  poet,  yet  we  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  hia  firm  resolre  to  place 
himself  among  poets  if  the  thing  could  be  done 
by  endeavour.  In  that  way  it  cannot  be  done. 
Harsyas  shall  never  equal  Apollo.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's place  among  novdists  is  not  at  this  junc- 
ture our  affair;  his  place  among  versifiers  is 
high,  as  'St  Stephen's'  showa;  but  we  can 
give  him  no  place  among  poets.  His  'King 
Arthur,'  which  has  now  been  some  years  be- 
fore the  public,  is  a  complete  proof  of  this. 
EvenMr.  Tennyaon  himselfhas  not  made  quite 
the  best  of  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragoo.  We 
prefer  the  old  version  of  liSO—    . 

'  What  sawe  thou  there  f  than  say d  the  Kyngo, 

'  Telle  me  now,  yifT  thou  can : 
'  Sertes  Syr,'  he  sayd,  '  No  thynge, 

'  But  watrea  depe  and  waves  waone,' 
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in^  in  the  reeds.'     We  atroi^ly  ol 


nobody  dare  tell  us  how  Launcelot  of  the  Lake 
killed  Agrawayne.  If  those  old  myths  deserve 
poetic  treatment,  treat  them  fairly;  it  is  absurd 
to  modify  them  to  suit  the  indelicate  delicacy 
of  a  modern  society  whoso  most  refined  jouT' 
nals  arc  fond  of  essays  upon  questionable 
topics.  This,  hiiwever,  is  a  slight  digression ; 
let  us  return  to  Lord  Lytton,  He  has  manag- 
ed to  transform  the  Arthurean  romance  }nto 
melodrama.  Qswinetuidhisraven  remind  one 
of  a  burlesque  byBumand  or  Bjrwi.  Indeed, 
the  poem  shows  poverty  of  invention,  and  a 
complete  want  of  ma&\erj  over  rhythm  and 
rhyme  and  style.     Here  is  a  hexastii^on : — 

Bright  as'the  moon,  when  all  the  pomp  of 
cloud 
Reflects  its  luetni  in  a  rosy  rmg, 
The  worthy  centre  of  a  gUttering  crowd 
Of   youth  and  beauty,  shone  the  British 
Kmg: 
Above  that  group,  o'crarclked  tnim  tree  to  tre<^ 
Thick  garlands  hui^  their  odorous  canopy. 


'Pomp  of  cloud'  —  'reflects  its  lustre'  — 
'  wwtby  centre ' — '  odorous  canopy ' ;  these  are 
just  the  phrases  titat  nobody  would  write  who 
took  the  trouble  to  thinlc  And  why  in  tlie 
world  should  poor  King  Arthur  be  compared 
to  the  moon  f  He  has  been  much  misrepre- 
santed  by  many  poets ;  he  was  a  semi-barbar- 
ous  Welshman,  whom  our  Someraetshir«  men 
drove  into  tiie  sea  down  by  Tintagel :  bat  he 
has  had  a  tae«r  tatet,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
he  should  be  subjected  tn  inferior  treatmoit 
Is  there  anything  in  the  contemporary  Arthur- 
can  verse  Uiat  approaches  ^  Ector's  lament 
over  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake — Achillea  <^ 
the  Arthurean  J7mj/  .  .  .  . 'AhSirLaoncelot, 
thou  wert  head  of  all  Ctmatiao  En^hts.  .  . 
And  thou  wert  the  courteousest  kiu^t  that 
ever  bore  shield.  And  thon  wert  the  tmest 
friend  bo  thy  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever 
loved  woman.  And  thou  wert  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  struck  with  sword.  And  thon  wert 
the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press 
of  knights.  And  thou  wert  the  meekest  raao 
and  the  greatest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among 
ladies.  And  thou  wert  the  truest  knight  to  Hiy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest'  So 
says  the  old  poet  Can  Lord  Lytton  or  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson  approach  him  f  Can  HiMuer 
beat  him  J  The  iltustrations  of  this  edition  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  poem. 

The  Iliad   of  ffomer.    Translated  by  J.  a 

CoBDKBT.  Bivingtons. 
Englishing  Homer  has  of  lato  hoea  a  general 
occupation  with  men  of  letters,  and  wo  should 
be  the  last  to  object  to  it  We  delight  hi 
Homer.  We  raUter  dislike  the  effcminat*  treat- 
ment which  some  of  bis  m^ths  have  mot  at  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  emment  modem  poets. 
We  hold  that  there  is  more  in  the  soacvous 
swing  of  those  demiurgic  dactyls  than  the  con- 
temporary writers  of  blank  verse  can  Quite 
comprehend.  Erratic  enough  are.  we  to  hold 
that  there  was  one  Homer,  not  many — that  no 
pm^urtipanni  of  Pdaistratus  were  interwoven 
with  bis  cloth  of  gold — that  he  was  an  is<dated 
leader  of  thought  Cerbun  also  are  we  that 
his  influence  is  m  these  days  much  needed,  and 
that  his  Greek  ideas  are  of  great  service  to 
modem  Englishmen ;  his  strength  and  ram- 
plicity  arc  things  we  possess  and  admire ;  many 
an  Achilles  has  led  the  forlorn  hope  for  Eiog- 
land,  and  many  an  Odysseus  has  been  a  F.R. 
Q.B.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
Homer  than  what  we  shall  venture  to  eall  his 
Engliihjuu.  Bj^ce,  from  one  point  of  view 
the  late.  Earl  of  Derb^  translated  hun  well;  for 
the  Earl  was  an  Englishman  every  inch,  aod,  H 
have  heretofore  said  in  these  pans,  the 
Hector  of  the  Tory  Troy.  But  as  the  Earl  was 
not  a  poet^  he  oould  not  exactly  render  as  k< 
ought  to  be  rendered  the  supreme  poet  of  tiie 
pa^n  past  Lord  Derby  saw  in  him  the  part 
which  ia  visible  to  the  English  Ic^islatef 
and  laadowDor.  There  is  a  good  deal  man 
than  this  in  Homer  scarcely  comprcJieauUt 
by theraeewhoiemottoisaaTUeAanjr^-  lliere 
are  unfathomable  depths  of  poetic  phikuopliT 
in  those  two  oceans  of  thougnt  which  we  call 
the  'Diad'  and  ■Odyssey-'    The  key -note  is 
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alnck  in  Aidr  S  trtXturo  ^i4  '■  tbrougbvut 
Homer  we  find  Qm  wiU  of  the  iaprame  IHtuij^ 
nlwBTS  muiifeated. 

It  1^  we  betiare,  thU  coincidence  of  English 
with  Hellenic  idew  which  causes  so  man^  men 
of  ditferent  tfpea  to  find  pl«Mure  in  Homer. 
Think  of  the  chksm  betwMU  Pope  and  the 
"  sick  Tultore,"  or  eren  between  Lord  Derbj 
«i»d  the  poet  Worsley.  The  theme  is  tempt- 
ing, but  space  anlia  not ;  w«  most  la^  a  word 
or  two  on  Hr.  Corder7''a  '  Iliad.'  He  aeemH,  so 
fiT  18  we  tuTe  followed  him,  to  know  his  Greek 
eicellentlj  well ;  but  be  assuredly  does  not 
know  the  power  and  opacity  of  En^ish  blank 
^aw.  The  rhythmic  weapon,  tiie  most  difB- 
cuH  we  know,  is  not  within  his  power  to  wield. 
Thot  he  coinnieDCM  th«  '  Uad ' — those  lines 
vhioh,  as  hard  Hacanlay  would  say,  '  every 
Hcboolboy  knows ' — 
'Sing,  goddess,  of  Achilles,  Peleus'  son 
The  wrath  tiiat  rose  disastrous,  and  the  cause 
Of  woea  unnumbered  to  Acbaia's  host,'  Ac. 
The  first  few  lines  sn^ce.  Here  is  a  writo* 
who  cannot  wield  the  metre  he  has  chosen. 
This  b«ng  soi,  we  find  it  undesirable  to  enter 
firther  into  any  discusuon  of  the  merits  of  hia 
Tersion,  sod  gImII  content  onrselTes  with  giving 
coDsdentioua  praiae  to  hia  loving  and  patient 
attempt  to  do  a  great  work  which  is  beyond 
his  hei^t  of  sttMmnent.  Tfaia  is  not  con- 
tnoptaous  nor  careless  criliciBm.  Not  yet  has 
ifomer  been  done  into  E^zlish.  Will  any  fii' 
(lira  translator  give  us  Homer's  unuttcnble 
mnaic  fiomer'a  imfotttomable  thou^t  f 

hriu.     A  Tale.     By  W.  Strdabt  Trbhco.    S 

vols.  Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co. 
If  lb.  Trench's  'Kealittes  of  Irish  Life'  was 
liometbing  more  than  a  history,  '  leme '  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  romance.  Jt  ia  full  of  vivid 
picluree  of  Irish  life,  and  is  inlaid  with  histori- 
cal information,  political  diaqnisitions,  and  di- 
lUctic  comment.  We  are  not  sure  wnicb  pre- 
Beats  the  tiuer  portraiture,  the  history  or  the 
romance,  probably  the  latter.  It  appears,  in 
ipite  of  the  extravagance  and  impossibiUty  of 
ils  incidents,  to  reproduce  with  the  fidelity 
which  l<mg  persODsl  familiarity  enables,  various 
■speds  of  Western  Irish  life,  its  fine  culture, 
enthusiastic  genius,  and  heroic  patriotism  in  the 
higher  classes ;  its  wild  passions,  its  hatf-Havage 
instincts,  and  its  no  less  noble  patriotism  in  the 
lower.  The  representation  is  not  a  very  hope- 
ful one ;  at  least,  whatever  hope  there  is  in  it 
muBt  be  found  in  the  gross  inconsistencies  of 
Uiou^t,  and  in  the  unaeconntahle  impulses  ot 
feelioK  which  made  Ireland  such  an  enigma  to 
liOti  KiUamey ;  the  blind,  deep-rooted  inf  atua- 
tioD  about  the  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
notion  that  all  improvements  by  Saxon  posses- 
sors are  inimical  to  its  reversion,  so  that  the 
better  the  landlord,  the  worse  the  feeling  of  an- 
tagoniim  exdted,  is  profoundly  pcoptexing. 
Ur.  Trench  has  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
Irishfeeling  that  we  must  accept  this  reprcsen- 
Utim  as  true.  Even  the  exceUencies  of  a 
Saxon  landlord,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  im- 

rtment  ot  bis  estate  and  for  the  oomf wtt  of 
peasantry,  are  specific  reasons  why  be 
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should  be  diot  Ur.  Trench  writes  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  thnr  seoae  of 
wrong.  Few  nations  have  been  so  oppressed 
and  peeled,  and  no  generous  or  even  just  Eitf- 
lishman  vrill  deny  that,  however  onreasonabk 
and  fanatical  Irish  treason  is  now,  when  fra- 
nearly  a  century  evefylhing  that  could  be  done 
to  redress  the  tyranny  of  the  past  has  been 
done,  it  has  traditional  justification  which  al- 
mosts  exalts  it  to  patriotiraa ;  and  Ur.  iWieh 
faelathedifllcultyof  soadju  "  " 
as  that  while  he  justifies  t 


I  present.    Of  course  he  » 


roent  of  the  past,  he  may  ootideaui  the  continu- 
ed treason  td  the  present.  Q' 
poeaihitilyin  the  dreams  of  le 
every  wise  frienc 
repeal  as  the  worst  thing  that  oould  bdal  her. 
He  can  only,  with  ourselves,  heme  that  the 
measures  of  redress  of  the  last  two  Fariiaments 
wbicb  leave  Ireland  almost  litevally  without  a 
grievance,  will  gradually  discredit  political  agi- 
tation, and  engender  loyal^.  He  does,  indeed, 
half  suggest  mat  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland, 
occasional  visits  from  the  Queen,  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  would,  as  an  appeal  to  Irish  senti- 
ment, be  more  potent  than  even  the  diaestabUsh- 
mtnt  ot  tiie  Irish  Church,  or  the  enactment  of 
the  Land  Bill.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  the  experi- 
ment isnot  tried.  As  a  romance,  Mr.  Trench's 
book  is  scarcely  worthy  of  criticism.  leme's 
personation  of  the  ghost  and  her  marvellous 


simply  preposterous.  Wetolen 
for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  of  Irish  life  inter- 
woven with  it.  Invetraate  norel-readen  will 
get  through  this,  otiiera  will  skip  the  t^^  but 
even  then  the  boiok  will,  by  its  information  con- 
cerning national  feelings  and  prejudices,  and 
its  delineation  of  various  scenes  of  national  life, 
faction  fights,  midnight  drills,  meetinRsof  con- 
spirators, and  wakes,  and  especiaUy  by  its 
racy  delineation  of  national  humour,  and  its 
carefnl  description  of  noble  scenery,  amply 
r^tay  persual. 


The  Charm  of  '  Y^ra '  is  twofold ;  first,  it 
introduces  us  to  the  interior  of  Russian  life^ 
and  exdtee  our  interest  by  the  delineation  of 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  life^  very  difi'er- 
ent  from  our  own.  Next,  it  is  written  with 
great  Uterary  skill;  the  suthor'a  first  work, 
which  delineated  Proveno'  life,  will  have  pre- 
pared its  readers  tor  excellent  wtn'kmanship  in 
this.  It  is  a  sttny  of  character  nUter  than  ot 
inddent.  V6ra  is  a  Bnsiian  Princess,  afSanced 
in  marriage  to  Count  Alexis  Yotofi^  her  cousin, 
but  the  contemplated  maniage  is  one  of  oon- 
venience  rather  than  of  afiection,  and  when 
Alexis  falls  at  Inkermann,  he  is  wept  with 
tenderness  but  not  with  passion.  Colonel  St 
jolm,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Lord  Kuidal, 
wholies  wounded  on  the  field  of  Inkermann,  is 
assailed  by  some  Russian  atragf^eis,  Alexis  in- 
terposes to  save  him,  and  aocidentall^  falls  a 
victim  to  St  John's  pistol,  which  he  is  in  the 
act  of  discharging.  He  receives  from  the  dying 
Alexis  some  sourenira  which  he  engages  to  con- 
vey to  Yin  and  his  family.     His  wounds  af- 
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f«ct  hie  meiiMf;,  aad  jeut  elips*  withcrat  his  ' 
heiag  able  to  redeem  hie  pledge,  and  recal  the 
Dkinee  of  either  Alexia  or  hU  friends.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  becomea  aequiiated  with  V^ra, 
and,  although  twcn^  jears  her  seaior,  they 
are  mutuailj  in  lore.  Tfadr  lore,  however,  is 
sadly  marred  by  erosBporpoaes.  At  length  St 
John  diecDvera,  under  critical  circomatancea, 
that  V6ra  waa  the  intended  redpient  of  the 
sonrenirs,  and  that-hia  was  the  hand  that  do- 
prired  her  of  her  Iotw.  For  awhile  the  dia- 
corery  is  fatal,  bnt  a  fortnnata  railway  accident 
affords  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  and  all 
comes  right  at  last  The  arbstic  excdlence  of 
the  work  is  in  its  delineationa,  and  the  under- 
tone of  thoughtful  sentiment,  if  not  philosophy, 
that  runs  through  it  Its  text  is  the  inevitable- 
nesB  of  destiny ;  and  the  way  in  wbich  the 
stoTj  itluBtratea  this  is  as  original  as  it  is 
derer.  It  is  a  Tery  charming  novel,  one  of  the 
rmj  few  which  we  wish  longer. 

EpUocUi  in  an    Obteurt  L\ft.      Three  vols. 

Strabaa  and  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  leave  the 
critic  no  alternative  bat  mmply  to  heap  to- 
gether words  of  eolegy.  Its  least  and  lowest 
merit  is  its  literary  workmtnHhip,  and  yet  we 
scaroelr  know  wWe  we  could  look  for  more 
-  vivid  pictures  of  accurate  observadoo,  of  chaste 
simplicity,  and  un[WetentJoue  power.  The  targe- 
hearted  geniality,  manly  piety,  and  unwearied 
beaevolence  rf  the  anonymous  writer  inform 
his  eye  and  guide  his  hand,  throwing  gleamx 
of  radianoe,  »8pect8  of  humour,  and  vieiotu  of 
bope  over  the  aad  cocditiona  of  sqnaUd  misery 
which  he  describes,  without  a  particle  of 
Dickens's  Meetto.  He  exhibits  the  noble  Idnd- 
)y-beBrtedi>e«s  and  heroic  self-denial  that  are 
often  to  be  found  in  combination  with  rongfa  ex- 
teriors and  chronic  misery.  "Little  Oreasea,' 
'  Mr.  Jones,'  the  Matron  of  the  Refuge, '  Emily, 
the  crossing-sweeper,'  'Bessie,'  'Sam  and  bis 
wife,'  'Peter  and  his  wife,'  'Blind  Stevens  and 
his  wife,'  and  half  a  score  others,  are  illus- 
trationa  not  onlv  of  the  kindly  and  often  heroic 
human  nature  mat  there  ia  among  the  poorest, 
but  of  the  benevolent  patient  optimism  in  the 
writer  that  sees  and  cxbiUts  it  Tt  is  long 
since  'Annals  of  the  Poor '  were  recorded  vritb 
so  much  genial  sympathy  and  unconscious  art 

The  conditione  of  life  described  in  these 
sketches  areahnmiliation  and  a  sorrow.  Never 
before  have  the  underlying  evils  and  miaeriee 
of  our  gilded  cirilization  been  so  vividly  por- 
trayed. Legislators  and  philanthrDpista  have 
a  Uercnlean  task  befofe  tbem  in  the  ameliora- 


big,  the  adulterated  food,  the  festering  disease, 
the  moral  corruption,  the  extreme  penury,  tiie 
lawless  vice,  the  wretched  ignorance,  the  im- 
passable golfs,  not  one  but  many,  between  the 
rich  aad  poor.  Bast-end  ministers  of  rolinon 
know  them,  ragged-sdioal  teaclierB  and  City 
missionaries  know  tbem,  few  else  have  any 
conceptioa  of  them.  Little  do  trav^ers  who 
arrive  at  the  terminus  of  the  Qreat  EaslAm 
Baitway  knov  that  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  plMorm  sceoee  such  as  are  here  described 


ar*  anT  dav  to  b«  witnessed.  The  good  *sd 
^theevilbota — the  good  in  spite  of  evil  that  is 
"aimply  appalling — conditions  of  povertjj  law- 
lesanees,  vic«t  and  sufffiing  are  nowhere  in  the 
vrido  world  to  be  surpaasvd.  L^islati<»i  may 
do  something  to  remedy  this  state  of  tbioip; 
commercial  prosperity  may  do  something ;  but 
it  is,  we  fear,  chiefly  the  rcaolt  of  an  indolence 
and  vice  that  neither  can  touch.  In  every  vil- 
lage iht*e  are  drunken,  idle  vagabonds :  in 
great  cities  this  elttnent  is  fearfully  multitdied 
and  inteoiified,  and  it  brings  misery  up<m  hun- 
dreds who  are  not  of  it 

All  honour,  then,  to  brave,  patient,  Christ- 
like  men  like  the  author  of  this  work,  who  an 
content  to  live  their  obscure  life,  if  tb^  may 
but  do  something  to  alleviate  it  Th«rs  is  the 
only  influence  tlutt  can  r^enerate  vice,  or  in 
any  way  effectually  deal  with  it  We  know 
something  of  the  district  which  the  writer  de- 
scribes, and  happily  we  can  testify  to  scores  of 
young  men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes 
who  visit  it,  and  cheerfully  ^ve  evenings  aad 
Sundays  to  teach  n^ged  children,  iostruct 
their  mothers,  and.  so  far  as  it  is  wise,  afford 
tbem  substantial  nelp.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  a  clergyman,  gifted  as  is  the  author  of 
this  work,  has  chosen  his  lot,  abjured  the  ease 
and  el^&nce  of  refined  life  which  mi^t  have 
been  bis,  that  after  the  example  of  his  Master 
he  may  aadc  and  save  the  lost  How  simply, 
sincerely,  and  wiselr,  as  well  as  with  what  un- 
conscious self-sacrifice,  he  does  it,  this  noble 
book  will  ahow.  With  characteristic  self-ab- 
negation the  author  doe*  not  give  his  name. 
Every  reader  will  h^rtily  sav,  '  Qod  bless 
him  ; '  and  If  our  recommendation  could  avail 
it  should  carry  bis  book  into  every  rich  man's 
house  and  every  comfortable  hiMDein  tbo  land. 

EarVt  Lent.  By  H.  E.  Francilui)!.  In  Three 
vols.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
'Earl's  Dene'  has  too  obviously  been  vrrit- 
ten  for  the  critics  to  satisfy  a  critic.  The 
course  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  ap- 
peds  at2e2«rufn,  which  disturb  tne  sense  of 
illusion  without  convincing  tiie  judgment 
The  tone  of  the  book  isapologeUcande^Jana- 
tory,  aa  if  the  author  were  under  terror  of 
the  critic's  lash,  and  were  conscious  that  the 
movement  of  the  story  would  seem  so  c^ri- 
cioua  as  to  require  justification.  This  ia  a  mis- 
take in  art,  which  seldom  carries  aov  compen- 
sation with  it  The  ordinary  novel-Teadv  is 
the  most  unexacting  of  human  beii^s,  and  has 
unlimited  capacity  of  digesting  improbabilities ; 
while  the  cultlTBted  and  analytic  reader  will  be 
too  conscious  of  the  oomploxity  of  motives  to 
be  Bcarod  by  superfidal  inc<msistencie«  in  tbo 
delineation  of  character.  Thackeray  was  guilty 
of  frequent '  asides,'  but  they  were  only  out- 
breaks of  cynidsm  or  at  pathos ;  incessant 
eraptiona  of  |>syahology  are  lees  pleasfatg,  if 
not  more  inartistic.  But  in  all  respects,  this 
very  defect  included,  -Earl'sDene'  istarabove 
the  level  of  common-place  fiction.  Tboi^ 
not  strikin^y  original,  it  is  evidently  a  trans- 
cription of  life  at  first  hand,  and  aa  se^i 
dirongh  the  medium  nf  arafined  and  ddicale 
intrilect    The  atmoa^iere  of  the  book,.tito^ 
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aroDW  of  refioed  reflection,  which  must  be  the 
outcome  of  long  tmd  intense  experieoce.  De- 
cidedly  feminioQ,  we  should  nay;  OTerflowinR 
with  obeerv&tdons  on  the  sfs.  that  look  like  sel^ 
reTclationit,  and  with  sketchDa  o£  the  male 
aoiBud  which  are  bexpressiblj  grotesque  when 
they  are  not  weak.  If  anyone  wants  to  see 
bow  Bohemia  and  its  denizens  plctare  them- 
aelree  in  an  alien  mind,  he  should  studj  the 
portrait  of  Dick  Barton,  a  cross  between  Cali- 
ban and  Porson,  an  absurd  and  utterly  impos- 
sible monster.  But  the  characters  are  for  the 
most  part  carefully  drawn,  by  slight  repeat^ 
toodtes,  however,  rather  tlun  by  bold  and 
lominona  strokes.  The  dialogue  eparklea  with 
French  etprit  There  is  obvious  shrinking 
from  common-place,  as  when  the  author  refuses 
to  describe  first  love ;  and,  lastly,  the  novel  is 
a  novel  with  a  purpose  It  flhows  to  men  the 
ways  of  that  great  god  'Circumstance,'  who 
saems  a  very  Moloch,  and  winds  up  the  tragedy 
by  a  general  holocaust  of  his  victims. 

JU]f  Little  Lady.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  ' 
This  charming  novel,  evidently  by  a  female 
hwui,  is  written  with  much  grace  and  variety. 
^he  idea  on  which  it  is  based  has  the  advan- 
t^e  of  perfect  novelty.  The  'little  lady'  is 
the  child  of  an  inveterate  aristocratio  gambler 
called  Linders,  who  lives  at  Spa  and  Baden 
and  other  places  of  the  same  class,  and  who 
has  a  marvellous  capacity  for  'breaking  tlie 
bank.'  Whether  he  has  a  '  Martingnle'  we  are 
not  told,  and  indeed  the  authoress  occasionally 
riiows  that  she  is  quite  properly  unfamiliar 
with  vimgi  tt  noir  and  rjulttte.  But  the 
conception  is  that  this  fellow,  though  on  the 
whole  a  scoundrel,  loves  his  little  daughter 
Maddon,  and  that  she,  followinz  him  every- 
where, becomes  acquainted  with  the  games  he 
playa,  and  innocently  r^sards  gaming  as  quite 
n  proper  mode  of  making  money.  The  compli- 
cations herefrom  arising  are  manifold,  and  are 
told  felicitously :  but  the  writer,  who  is  proba- 
Uy  a  bc^nnner,  is  apt  to  spin  out  her  descrip- 
tion and  narrative  to  a  rather  wearisome 
longtb.  Bapidity  of  narration  is  becoming 
one  of  the  rarest  qualiliea  of  modem  author- 
ship. Tba'  (^thoiB  are  paid  for  quantity  in- 
stead of  quality  sufficiently  accounts  for  this : 
and  the  great  novel-manufacturers  of  the  day, 
who  turn  out  a  volume  a  month  and  find 
readers  for  them,  must,  we  suppose,  be  tolera- 
ted :  but  we  cannot  help  r«grettii^  this  unsa- 
tisfactory proliiity  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  there  is  a  pretty  and  piquant  and  erigi' 
nal  story  'o  ^  **l^  However,  it  will  be 
largely  read,  since  it  is  high  above  the  average 
of  tales  of  tiie  same  order.  Of  the  characters, 
tt>e  best  drawn  ia  the  great  gambler  himself ; 
hardly  a  poesible  perstHiago,  we  suspect,  but  if 
powible  curiously  interesting.  Hadelon  in  her 
utter  simplicity  is  very  lovdy ;  and  she  is  quite 
conceivable,  since  there  is  no  reas<»)  why  a 

Svaag  girl  tAiould  see  any  harm  in  gambling, 
ine  people  out  of  tan  would  be  puialed  to 
say  on  the  instant  why  gambling  is  wrong: 
^   the  state  of   wciety  shows    that  very 
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heaoomble  men'  (as  Marie  Antony  haUi  It) 
eaa  see  no  harm  in  the  doings  at  Tsttersall'a 
and  the  Victoria  Clnh.  So  that  a  UtUe  girl 
whose  father  was  an  astute  patrician  gambler, 
should  innocently  take  to  rougt  et  »cir,  i^ 
quite  intsliigible— ^md  a  very  pretty  story  js 
based  upon  it,  with  some  strongly  dnnutic 
soenes  therein.  By  the  way,  Uie  names  of 
flowers  should  be  prt^>arly  spelt,  especially  bf 
lady  writers :  Westena  (vol  iL  p.  ISS)  Oiigl)t 
In  be  Wistaria,  as  it  was  named  after  Caspar 
Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Pennsylvania. 


The  author  of  this  poem  reveals  his  high 
and  delicate  culture^  and  not  unfrequently  a 
true  poedo  grace.  There  are  lines,  passages, 
and  cutire  soeneo,  which  suggest  the  blank 
verse  of  Wordsworth.  We  are  not  remind^ 
of  the  introspection  and  subjective  might  l\y 
which  Wordsworth  brings  under  the  micro- 
scope of  his  'inward  eye'  the  beauties  of 
Datnre  and  the  mysteriM  of  life,  but  of  hfs 
bald  simplicity,  of  his  religious  use  of  common- 
place, as  wellasof  his  partial  inability  to  appro- 
ciat«  the  difficulty  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  race  experience  in  perceiving  a 
poetic  side  of .  '  common  things.  '  Uarold 
Erie'  is  a  singularly  painful  theme,  and  oi|e 
which  will  not  readily  lend  itself  to  Uie  Uuaes. 
The  dai^ers  incident  to  the  marriage  of  blood 
relations,  and  the  Nemesis  which  hereditary 
insanity  imposes  on  some  who  enter  into  the 
lists  of  love,  are  not  refreslung  matters  for  cop- 
templation.  Blighted  affections,  the  madhouse, 
and  the  grave,  certainly  provide  material  for 
hi^  imaginative  treatment,  but  when  these 
strong  colours  aroused  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
entrapping  us  into  a  philosophic  generalization 
of  a  universal  law  of  marriage,  we  are  dip 
posed  to  feel  that  poetry  itself  nas  here  dego- 
nited  into  social  philosophy.  'Harold  Erie' 
is  a  powerful  stwy,  but  the  moral  and  the 


poem  seems  to  be :  *  Young  people,  i 
marry  your  first  cousins ;  should  your  parents 
have  been  so  foolieh  as  to  have  done  this,  then, 
by  all  the  nine  Muses,  do  not  man-y  at  all.' 

The  career  of  Harold  Erie  is  well  told.  Cer- 
tain scenes  are  portrayed  with  pictorial  power. 
There  are  tender  touches  of  consummate 
grace,  and  emQtions,  events,  and  sacrifices  lure 
namUed  wbicb  show  how  fertile  this  unwel- 
come theme  has  become  in  the  hand  of  an 
accomidished  writer.  , 

Martia.  By  Williav  Gilbert,  Author  of 
'  Lucrezia  Btngia,'  Ac.  Hurst  and  Blackptt 
1871. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  story  Mr.  Qilbert  has 
not  stinted  his  readers  in  the  matter  of  time. 
We  are  furnished  with  the  family  history  and 
domastic  details  of  four,  if  not  five,  successive 
generations.  Near  the  commencement  of  .the 
story  we  are  introduced  to  a  wealthy  young 
spendthrift,  who  ia  startled  by  losses  on  the 
turf  into  propriety,  thrift,  an4  nuuriage.    The 
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I  grMt-mndchildren 
worthy.  Aq  extnordinkTy  Duinber  of  pro«y 
and  mrinUireathig  cbKraoters — mxaj  of  them 
mere  dumviBs — Irj  the  pfttience  of  the  reftdn. 
With  Bggrtnting  nuDuteneas  circamBtaoces 
iriii^  have  no  b««riiig  on  the  stoiy  are  labo- 
nooslj  detailed.  About  a  dozen  different 
illnessea  or  accidents  are  portrayed  at  such 
length  as  to  Buggest  the  notion  that  a  hospital 
clerk  had  nefariouslj  introdncsd  into  the 
autbw'B  manuscript  some  p^ea  from  bia  medi- 
cal note-book.  The  onc^^ar  twaddle  of  the 
medical  adviser  who  figures  throughout  the 
Btory  la  redeemed  from  common-place  only  by 
the  presentation  of  a  rather  interesting  pBV- 
cbological  problem  which,  we  preBume,  mar  be 
stated  thus:  Is  it  possible  on  purely  physical, 
or  at  least  subjective,  grounds  to  account  for 
the  belief  entertained  by  an  otherwise  rational 
person  that  the  phantoms  of  her  departed 
relatires  emitinuaUy  visited  h«r  in  the  great 
crises  of  a  chequered  life  f  We  presume  that 
Ur.  Qilbert  intends  to  suggest  a  strong  af- 
firmatiTe.  The  subject  of  these  hallucinations, 
called  Martha  Thomburg,  is  the  only  character 
<A  the  story  who  possesses  the  minutest  tittle 
of  interest  She  is  the  impersonation  of  un- 
selfish consecration  of  life  to  the  good  of 
others,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  in  her 
long  lif«^  at  considerable  intervals  from  each 
other,  she  is  represented  as  endnring  the  very 
extremity  of  human  suffering.  She  becomes 
a  lightnmg.<;onductoT  of  all  the  accumulated 
misfortune  with  which  the  devil  of  the  piece 
has  charged  the  thunder-cloud  that  spends  its 
fui7  on  this  ill-fated  family. 

There  are  two  villains,  at  least,  among  the 
dramatiM  permma  so  utterly  unredeemed  by  a 
mngle  ray  of  goodness  as  to  despoil  them  of 
aU  anman  interest  The  one  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  genus  rattlesnake,  the  other  to  the 
genus  bynna.  Bigamy,  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
torgeiT,  destitution  of  natural  affieclion,  de- 
testable cowardice^  attempted  fratricide  and 
murder,  are  a  few  of  the  peccadilloes  of  the  more 
'  refined  devil,  who  at  last  dies  in  bis  bed  ;  the 
other,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  hangs  himself. 
The  vigorous,  proBperous,  generous  brother  rf 
'  'Uartha,'  as  well  as  many  other  characUrs, 
are  very  faintly  sketched,  and  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  mterest  of  the  story  consists  in 
the  misguided  goodness  of  'Martha,'  who 
covers  herself  with  the  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  the  miscreant  who  bad  hem  throughout 
flie  curse  of  her  family.  However,  the  mys- 
tery is  combrons  in  the  eztrenie,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  it  by  no  means  artistio.  We  certainly 
cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Gilbert  on  a  successful 
use  of  his  undoubted  powers;  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  that,  after  alt  their  vidssitudes, 
Martha  Thombury,  her  brother,  his  nephew, 
and  the  wife  and  family  of  the  latter  are  all 
doing  well  Their  furniture  is  excellent,  their 
wardrobe  complete,  their  bracelets,  ornaments, 
and  toys  abundant ;  and  we  eamestiy  tnist 
thst  shonld  any  illness  or  accident  befall  them, 
Dr.  Wilson  will  be  at  hand,  not  only  with 
cfcilful  treatment,  but  with  am[de  explanatiMis 
of  all  the  patholo^cal  ph( 


iJMvtAy  Afl.      By  Lodiba    Pass.    Sti*liu 

aadCo. 
It  is  vain  to  pooh-poob  love  stoHes,  n 
long  as  the  passion  itself  mles  the  worid  m 
much  as  it  does ;  the  thing  that  provoka  tti 
protest  of  sensible  people  is,  that  love  storice 
are  often  so  ineffiibly  foolish,  as  indeed  trt 
people  who  are  in  love.  A  thorotigUy  pcd 
love  story,  high-minded,  trae-hearted,  andtw- 
sibl^  is  about  as  good  a  service  as  a  novtfiit 
can  render  to  her  generation.  To  incoksti 
noble  principles,  and  inspire  noble  feelii^  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  passion  upon  whidi  tta  dnl 
social  happiness  of  the  world  depends,  ii  ■ 
work  worthy  of  the  highest  gonins,  and  dt- 
manding  the  gratitude  en  all  who  wish  wifl  tt 
mankind.  '  Dorothy  Fox'  is  a  love  story  pore 
and  simple.  Dorothy  is  the  dangfater  of  t 
Quaker  of  ttio  strictest  sort,  a  wealthy  bositr.  : 
destined  to  marry  Josiah  Crewdson,  ibo  ■  i 
well-tonlo  tradesman:  but,  as  even  the  prin- 
roest  and  most  dutiful  Quakeresses  wiH  d^  ibc 
takes  it  into  her  pretty  head  or  heart  to  bill  in 
love  with  Captain  diaries  Terscboyle,  a  pra 
cadei  of  a  good  family,  whose  mother.  Ltd/ 
Laura,  is  b«it  upon  both  hitn  and  his  sister 
making  good  matches.  Charles  redpnxatei 
Dorothy's  love^  and  will  not  marry  Miss  Binf 
ham's  fifty  thousand  pounds.  While  Aodrtv, 
the  sister  of  Charles,  instead  of  marTying  u 
she  ought  old  Mr.  Ford,  the  raillionabe  far- 
vmu,  perversely  falls  in  love  against  her  «n 
intention  with  Mr.  ■Drnecourt,  a  poor  barririw 
of  ancient  lineage.  How  Lady  Laura  schoMd, 
and  old  Mr.  Fox  was  scandalizod ;  how  win 
and  gcncTOUB  old  Ur.  Ford  was,  and  how  no- 
ble Josiah  Crewdson — his  disagreeable  sistei 
notwithstanding — how  charming  Patience  lit 
was,  and  Grace,  and  John  Hanburj,  and  bov 
beautiful  and  refined  Quaket^ltfe  may  be,  ud 
often  ia,  the  authoro.<<s  has  told  very  charming. 
The  characters  of  Charles  and  Audrey,  wiA 
their  glaze  of  worldly  selflshnesa,  whidi  mcH; 
away  like  hoar  frost  under  the  heat  of  pun 
love,  leaving  an  hinate  and  unccvTupted  Dcbl^ 
ness,  are  very  cleverly  delineated ;  so  is  Hiny 
Egerton,  the  rough  old  squire,  whh  hig  Idod, 
manly  heart 

The  story  is  a  very  pleasant  and  a  nn 
wholesome  one.  We  trust  that  Hiss  Parr  iral 
agun  present  to  us  pictures  of  Qfeaker  intoion, 
with  which  she  is  io  well  acquainted.  In  than 
her  strength  lies. 

0%  the  Ew:  A  TaU  hy  Ivan  S.  Tourguiiuf. 
Transited  from  the  Russian  by  C.  S. 
Tdbnbs,  English  Lecturer  in  the  UmTwai^ 
of  St  Petersburg.  Hodder  and  Stoughlon. 
Rather  more  than  acouple  of  years  ago  [Sritiu 
Quartsrlv,  Oct,  16SS)  we  directed  the  attm- 
tion  of  English  readers  to  the  novels  ctf  Tois- 
guinefi;  in  an  artiele  in  which  a  detailed  bcooobI 
of  'On  the  Eve'  was  given.  We  need  not 
therefore^  do  more  than  refer  our  readen  to 
what  we  then  said  abont  this  very  cbamisg 
little  Btory,  which  paints  Russian  life  from  tbt 
interior  with  the  hand  not  only  (rf  akill,  bnt  of 
^•nius.  Its  social  freedom  sorpriaea  us,  tui 
its  indicatiMis  of  easy  social  vices  startle  in^ 
Ellen,  the  heroin^  is  a  voj  bMutifal  ereatuHi 
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We  ve  ^ad  to  poBB«ss  Ihie  work  of  a  gr«&t 
MtUt  in  an  Ei^lish  dress. 


Ur.  Ccdlina  in  this  new  novel  has  umed  to 
portny  tro  of  the  great  social  classes  that 
eonetitutfl  Gngliiid,  and  the  two  that  are,  pet- 
haps,  in  more  active  rivaby,  if  not  antagonism, 
than  any  other,  and  to  show  that  the  prejudice 
is  not  chieflj  with  the  higher.  The  Marquis 
of  Wraysborj','  whose  hereditary  seat  ia  at 
Ashbridge,  ia  a  favourable  represtotatdve  of 
what  we  are  proud  to  designate  our  noble  aris- 
tocracj.  Wealthy,  generous,  liberal,  frank, 
gentleinanly,  he  ia  the  beau  ideai  of  bis  class. 
His  son.  Lord  Waynfleta,  the  hero  of  the  story, 
is  tbe  inheritor  of  his  father's  virtuee,  with  a 
freedom  from  class  conventionalities  wbicb  is 
his  own,  and  which  permits  him,  as  quite  a 
thing  of  course,  to  maiTy  a  poor  governess. 

Hr.  Mowbray,  who  buys  an  estate  at  Asb- 
bridge  and  builds  there  a  splendid  maosion 
overpowering  in  magnitode,  lazary,  and  appen- 
dages of  garden,  conservattary,  £c.,  and  which 
quite  dwufs  the  more  modest  belongings  of 
Ashbridge  Manor,  is  a  Manchester  milliooaire ; 
also  a  favourable  ropresentstiTe  of  his  class — 
keen,  clever,  generous,  but  with  some  draw- 
backs of  cla^  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  which 
iir.  Collins  paints  with  an  evident  gusto.  He 
is  the  rind  of  the  Marquis  in  spite  of  the 
latter;  and  the  story  ia  made  up  not  un- 
pleasantly of  the  history  of  their  rivalries,  with 
the  issue  thca'eof.  Much  of  the  subsidiary  de- 
linetlios  is  very  good  The  interiors  <at  Ash' 
bridge  Uanor,  at  Mowbn^  Mansion,  at  the 
Orphan  Instituie,  at  Mrs.  Ouich's,  ana  at  deli- 


nate  characters ;  that  clever  woman.  Miss  Pin- 
nock,  great  in  Johnsonese ;  the  Bohemian 
hwyer,  Terrell ;  the  learned,  gentlemanly  re- 
duse,  Hetivier,  full  of  ^psy  and  all  other 
lav ;  and  a  dozen  othera,  are  also  admirabl  v 
delineated.     The  novel  is  deficient  ss  a  work 


Bohemian  in  itself,  and  has  an  unpleasant 
Tinoua  flavour — allueiona,  characterizaoooB,  or 
eulogies  on  wines  occurring  perpetually,  as  if 
the  chief  good  of  man  were  to  have  a  good 
wine-cellar  and  to  be  a  eonnoiiuitr  of  good 
vintages.  The  book  is,  moreover,  an  odd  me- 
lange of  all  conceivable  things ;  one  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  criticism  on  Tennyson,  anouier  to 
a  criticism  on  Dickens  ;  verses  apropoe  of 
everything  and  nothing  abound.  Mr.  Collins 
baa  a  marvellous  Ingoldsby  facility  for  running 
*ff  rhymes,  and  when  prose  ftuls  him  or  wearies 
him,  ue  takes  to  verse.  A  diagrwn  of  a  game 
of  chess,  an  algebraic  equation,  and  no  end  of 
classical  quotations,  are  kneaded  like  currants 
into  the  dough  of  Mr.  CoUins's  cookery.  Not 
only  has  he  been  at  a  feast  of  langu^es,  and 
stalEa  the  scraps,  he  haa  evidently  carved  the 
diahM  for  himselt  The  story  is,  as  we  have 
said,  not  so  well  coastructed  as  it  might  be. 


It  ia  not  always  in  good  taste ;  it  rumbles  and 
rollicks  along;  but  it  is  veiy  clover  and  very- 
amusing.  It  is  less  melodramatic  than  Mr. 
Otdlins  naually  ia,  and  is,  we  think,  the  best 
book,  he  haa  written. 

The   Oreen-Eyed  Motuter.      By  K^v  Spbx. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  title  of  this  little  book  indicates  its  cbanu}- 
t«r.  Hngb  Barrington  falls  in  love  in  a  railwaV 
carriage  frith  AdelaQwynne,  a  blue-eyed  Welsh 
girl,  wd  marries  her-  She  is  of  a  preposterously 
jealous  disposition,  and  perversely  interprets 
countless  little  incidents  as  justifying  her  jea- 
lousy. The  story  detail.t  the  working  out  of 
these  feelings  and  their  disastrous  issues,  ant) 
the  ability  of  the  writer  is  shown  in  her  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  very  clever.  Of  course  incidents  occur 
with  preternatural  consenlanoousness,  and  pes-, 
pkt  act  and  feel  in  a  very  infatuated  way, 
siting  common  sense  at  defiance,  else  hovr, 
would  novels  get  written  F  But  Ray  Spen  has 
managed  her  materials  well,  and  has  written 
an  interesUng  story  with  a  very  wholoaomet 


This  is  a  very  dainty  litdo  story.  It  is  written 
in  aa  autobii^rapbical  form,  and  narrates  th^ 
history  of  a  young  giri  blossoming  into  woman- 
hood and  love,  who  is  abducted  by  a  rough  and 
sordid  wooer,  whom,  nevertheless,  she  leama 
to  pity,  if  not  to  love  It  is  written  with  a 
delicate  touch,  and  is  full  of  graceful  and  r&^ 
fined  feeling.  If,  as  we  surmise,  it  is  a  first 
work,  it  is  full  of  promise. 


Mrs.  Spender  writes  with  great  care  and  wit^ 
considerable  strength.  Her  story  is  well  con- 
structed, and  the  characters  are  marked  by. 
strong  individuality.  The  story  is  a  stormy 
one.  Sara,  who  is  a  very  fine  creation,  is  'a 
beautiful  embodied  storm.'  Indeed,  the  defect  • 
of  Mrs.  Spender  is,  that  her  strengUi  is  not 
sufficiently  calm.  Every  character  is  wrought 
up  to  the  agony  pitch ;  San,  when  she  haa  ac- 
cepted RosswiU)  Maxwell^^Bryan  on  tho  night 
when  he  learns  his  rejection — Lawrence  Routh 
in  his  suppressed  intensity — Ohartey  in  her, 
passionate  sisterliness— all  are  wrought  up  la 
powerful  and  exaggerated  passion.  Mrs.  Spen- 
der might  say  with  the  American  young  lady 
after  dmner,  '  I  guess  Fve  piled  it  on.'  Ths 
story,  however,  is  vigorous  and  original,  al; 
though  it  is  nqt  a  very  pleasant  one.  Evenr- 
body  is  to  be  pitied.  Poor  Bryan  is  left  with 
sentence  of  death  recorded  agamst  him. 


ICTBNILB   LITBBATVRB. 

past 
which  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in 
our  New-Year's  Juvenile  Section,  are  two  or 
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over.  'At  the  Back  of  the  North 
(Strahan),  and  'Ronald  Ban Dermin'B Boyhood,' 
liotli  by  George  Mscdonald,  are  two  books 
almost  Bufflcient  by  their  excellences  to  iDjHt 
an  epoch  in  juvenile  literature.  Eiceptine 
'Alice's  Adventures  In  Wonderland,'  no  recent 
work  that  ne  can  remember  ia  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  the  former,  in  no  oUier  of  hto 
many  books  has  Hr.  Uacdonald  shown  more 
gtriungly  the  power  and  delicacy  of  his  hnagi- 
mtiTe  genius.  The  blending  of  sober  history 
with  the  most  Puck-like  fancies — tbe  under- 
lying thoughtfulness  of  both — the  inlaying  of 
*ise  tefleclions,  Bubtly  fainted  or  delicately 
A>uched — the  blossoming  into  poetical  b«soty 

8f  almost  every  position  and  teacbiuK — the 
ght,  graceful  hand  with  which  the  whole  is 
carried  on — the  deep,  splntual  mesninga  that 
tronaBgure  the  lightest  incidents — altogether 
constitute  a  fairy  tale  the  like  of  whidi  we 
have  imrely  seen,  and  which  is  as  si^geBtive  to 
the  mature  as  it  is  amusing  to  tbe  juvenile. 
We  know  youngsters  in  the  nursery  who,  if 
they  could  not  literally  recite  it  by  heul,  would 
infallibly  detect  the  alteration  of  a  single  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Uacdonald  has  attained  to  that 
EcrfectioD  of  excellency  which  understands  the 
cart  of  a  child.  lie  has  made  '  Diamond ' 
ilnmortal.  '  Ronald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  ' 
(Strahan),  ie  altogether  different  in  conception, 

Jeeling,  and  style.  Hr.  Macdonald's  afQuence 
f  fancy  is,  with  perhaps  an  equal  exerdse  of 
imagination,  subdued  to  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  no-nonsense-about-it,  aulooiography  of  a 
school-boy.  The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  Is 
as  perfect  as  in  the  other  volume  is  the  sym- 
pathy with  child-nature.  The  narrative  is 
bright,  gene)-ous,  and  true~4he  exact  tone  of  a 
noble-hearted  boy,  who  has,  however,  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life. 
Ur.  Macdonald,  however,  never  lacks  humour. 
His  description  of  Hrs.  Mitchell,  hU  faifaer'a 
sour  housekeeper,  and  of  the  Dame  School  to 
which  Ronald  was  sent,  as  well  as  of  Kirsty 
and  the  experiences  at  the  farm,  is  rich  and 
-  racy  in  a  high  degre&  Eiraty  tellB  Home  capi- 
tal kelpie  and  other  Scotch  stories  and  legends. 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching, 
by^  its  impreBsions  and  guggestionH.  all  noble 
things.  '  Chamber  Dramas  for  Children,'  by 
Mrs.  Oeorge  Uacdonald  (Strahan),  are  four 
little  plays,  good  as  Hannah  Here's  Sacred 
Dramas,  and  amnsing  as  the  stories  of  Cin- 
derella, and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  out  of  Which 
two  of  tiiem  are  constructed.  They  are  clever- 
ly done,  and  will  doubtless  do' duty  in  many 
an  acted  charade.  The 'Tetterby's'  is  founded 
upon  Dickens's  Haunted  Uan.  The  '  Snow- 
drop' is  new  to  us.  'The  Boy  in  Grey' 
(StrahaD)^y  Henry  Kinney,  which  appeared 
in  Oood  Word*  for  the  Young,  together  with 
the  abov&  was  thereby  subjected  to  a  severe 
orjleal.  It  can  ill  bear  the  comparison.  In- 
etoad  of  the  translucent  fancies  of  Mr.  Uacdo- 
nald, it  is  turgid  and  confused,  and  when  it 
would  be  aeriiU,  produces  the  effect  that  sculp- 
tured clouds  da  Its  allusiona  are  often  be- 
■yond  the  range  of  a  boy's  knowledge ;  its 
nonsense  limpa,  and  its  ^nsdom  ie  ponderous. 


We  have  fennd  It  yaty  difBcult  to  a 

Mr.  Kingalej's  meaning     *  Lillipat  Lectarc*,' 

\ij  the  author  of  '  Lilliput  Levee '  (Strahan),  it 

Xin  perfect  in  its  way.  Tbe  lectures  are  on 
lorts  of  things — social  and  religious,  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  artistic  and  commermL 
The  writer  tells  us  that  he  writes  for  no  parti- 
cular  ap>,  but  aims  generally  at  a  chitd&e  way 
of  puttmg  things.  Some  of  the  thinga  put  an 
high  and  mysterioua ;  bat  then  yooth  baa 
wondrous  dreams  and  speculations,  and  the 
happy  EimplicitT  of  the  writer  be^  youtfafd 
thought  to  cHmb.  Sach  lecture  winds  op  with 
some  verses  auch  as  only  the  author  of  ^  lilli- 
put Lev4e'  can  write.  'Chmce  Poetry  fw 
Children  '  (Religioos  Tract  SodetyX  is  a  saaH 
selection  of  re.igious  and  Tnani  pieces  by  mo- 
dem writers — of  course,  of  unequal  merit,  bia 
wisely  and  Bnitably  chosen.  'The  Pearl  «f 
Story  Books'  (Nelson)  is  a  collection  for  dil- 
dren  of  Bible  narratives  in  BiUe  words-  '  Ura. 
Montmorency's  Money,'  by  Emma  Jane  Wor- 
boise  (Clarke),  beloi^  to  minor  flctkMi  ratbcr 
than  to  juvenile  literature.  Its  mor«J  is  that  ■ 
'  the  love  of  money  is  tbe  root  of  all  eviL'  ha 
is  always  the  case  with  Miss  Worboise,  k  a 
carefully  written,  and  there  are  clever  descrq»- 
tions  and  scenes  of  pathos  in  it ;  but  it  is  over- 
laid with  monl,  and  not  so  successful  in  iti 
plot  as  some  of  her  talee.  It  is,  bowever, 
a  whdesome  and  readaUe  stny,  and  its  moral 
is  as  timely  as  it  is  unexceptionaL 

Brevia^  Short  Euapt,  and  AphorUms.  By  tlw 
Author  of  '  Friends  in  Coundl.'  Scj]  and 
Daldy. 
Most  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Helps  are  Brev^ 
His  bodks  are  made  like  Armstrong  guns,  <d 
welded  pieces ;  and  the  process  would  not  ba 
a  very  violent  or  destructive  one  that  rbsotrc4 
them  into  the  shape  of  these  fragments.  W« 
can  well  imuine  them  to  be  not  so  mach  d>uB 
as  prepared  blocks  for  larger  works,  which  the 
architecture  did  not  admit  of,  and  wbict^ 
therefore,  the  author  has  wrought  into  inde- 
pendent art  forms.  They  are  brimful  cj 
thoughtfulness  and  practical  wisdom  ;  always 
genial,  often  humorous,  they  make  up  a  taUe 
book  of  aphorism  and  apologue,  of  colloqua, 
and  short  essay,  independentiy  conceived  and 
gracefully  expressed — which  among  living  wri- 
ters it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  They  re- 
mind us  most  of  Whately ;  only  Mr.  Helps  is 
more  terse  than  be.  Sometimes  reams  of  difr 
cuBsion  are  gathered  into  half  a  page ;  Bomt- 
timea  a  single  sentence  contains  seeds  tet 
reams  of  discuasion.  Mr.  Helps  has  given  m 
a  volume  of  '  Aids  for  Reflection,'  which  u 
worthy  the  study  of  the  most  desultory.  Mort 
of  these  short  es^s  and  aphorisms  have 
appeared  in  Oood  Word*.  We  quote  one  an- 
tenco — '  Some  persons,  instead  of  making  a 
religion  of  their  God,  are  content  to  n^ce  a 
God  of  their  religion.* 

Fori  Otavigera  :  LttUri  to  the  Worhmen  and 
Ldbovrere  of  Qroat  Briloin.  By  Johi 
RcsKDi,  LL.D.  Sold  only  by  Q.  ABoi, 
Heatlddd  Cottage,  Eeston,  Kent 

In  these  letters  Mr.  Ruskin  seeks  to  teach  Qm 
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woriaiMn  And  kbourers  of  Great  Britain  umw 
poIJtinl  ocoooinj  which  we  mre  oommonplaoe 
enough  to  thmk  fallftcioiu,  uid  soma  histo^ 
whi^  we  are  -not  VikiDgs  enough  to  think 
otherwise  than  mlochievoua.  But  we  are  io 
fnll  accord  with  him  in  his  dasire  to  lighten  the 
□atiotial  diatarasa  around  oa,  and  to  exteminate 
the  j^Moa  of  ciTilisalion ;  and  if  be  can  show 
ns,  as  he  seeniB  to  think  he  can,  some  sure  me- 
thod of  doiDK  both  or  either,  we  will  abandon 
Hr.  Hill,  and  will  take  OUT  bictoiT  from  Ht. 
Oarlyle.  la  the  three  lettara  already  published 
we  lure  not  been  abU  to  discover  anj  proposal 
leading  to  action,  or,  indeed,  leadliw  to  anTthing 
at  all,  excapt  wearinesa  and  Tosuioa  of  aptriL 
But  we  are  perhaps  area  now  on  the  rerge  of 
the  promised  land.  Hr.  Buskin  has  become  so 
practical  of  late  yaara  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  has  made  a  real  discovery.  Bnt  he 
seetns  in  no  hurry  to  announce  it,  and  delaj  is 
naturally  tantahzing. 


Contemporarff  I/Uerature. 


j^aayt,  Theohaieal  and  Literary.  By  Kicn- 
ABD  Holt  Hutton,  H.A.  (Lond.)  Two 
vols,  Strahan  and  Co. 
These  volumes  are  hlcely  to  take  a  high  place 
in  En^sb  literature,  and  to  measure  and  ex- 
pound the  infiuenoe  which  their  author  has  for 
many  years  exerted  on  the  higher  thought  of 
OUT  Keaeration,  throogh  the  periodical  press. 
Be  has  submitted  a  selection  of  hts  more 
elaborate  essays  to  final  rerituon,  and  bos 
brought  them  together  with  much  skill  and 
felicity  of  arrangement  The  two  volumes  are, 
in  fact,  two  separate  works  of  exceeding  inter- 
est, the  one  bearing  on  the  hi|^est  forms  of 
modem  literatnre,  and  the  other  on  the  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  speculations  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  polish  and  finish  of  the 
revision  have  excised  the  genial  humour  and 
delicate  satire  which  have  characterized  some 
of  Hr.  Hutton's  iritical  efforts,  but  they  have 
not  altered  the  snbgtance  or  modified  the  tone 
of  these  remarkable  papers.  In  almost  all  of 
.them  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  accom- 
plished publicist,  who  has  acquired  the  faculty 
<tf  seizing  one  main  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
or  philosophy,  political  career,  or  moral  ten- 
dency he  is  wishful  to  examine,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  this,  is  resolved  to  es- 
tabUsh  or  illustrate  it  at  hia  leisnra  He  de- 
cides on  a  good  working  hypotiiesis  to  account 
for  the  composition  of  a  ^eat  poet,  or  the 
spirit  of  a  remarkable  boolc,  and  leisurely  sits 
down  to  transform  his  b^potbesis  into  a  true 
iLd'JctJon.  Wh^t  Hr.  Hutton  brings  Words- 
worUi,  or  George  Eliot,  or  Ernest  B£nan,  or 
Henry  Rogers  into  his  field  of  view,  he  seems 
(o  say  to  btmself,  '  some  explanation  is  posulile 
of  this  congeries  of  spiritual  phenomeoa,'  and 
tw  forthwim  attacks  the  problem  with  the  en- 
thuassm  of  a  naturalist,  and  often  with  the 
penetration  of  a  true  philosopher.    He  exhibits 


great  iiuigfal^  apd  his  Speculation  is  dways 
worthy  of  attention,  but  it  too  much  resembles 
the  bu  bl  sunshine  gleaming  through  an  aper* 
ture  in  a  shutter,  which  £rows  an  intense 
light  on  some  portions  of  a  painted  chamber 
but  leaves  other  p<H^ons  in  baiy  and  dubious 
diadow.  We  heartily  thank  him  for  the  vivid 
image  he  has  drawn,  and  for  the  key  he  has 
often  given  na  to  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
some  of  our  xreatest  modem  thinkers ;  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  he  has  adequately  sdred  all 
the  problem,  or  has  definitely  formulated  the 
mental  life  or  calibre  of  eiuier  the  poets  or 
theologians  whom  he  passes  in  review.  Thus 
almost  all  that  he  says  of  Wordsworth  is 
nobly  and  truly  said.  There  is  consummate  • 
alMlity  in  his  reply  to  Haslitf  s  '  thorny  pntise,' 
in  his  comparison  of  Wordsworth  and  TennV' 
son,  and  in  his  method  of  proving  the  thesis 
with  which  he  starts,  vis.,  that  the  charge 
■gainst  Wordsworth,  of  'profundity  and  tran- 
scendentalism,' sprang  itata  the  same  root  as 
that  which  dedaims  against  his  '  unintelligible 
fusa  about  common  feelings  and  common 
things.'  Still,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  this 
position,  Hr.  Button  appears  to  us  to  overstate 
the  frugality  of  Wordsworth's  genius,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  poet's  habit  of  making  a  very 
minvte  modicum  of  incident  furnish  all  the 
material  he  needed  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
agination and  the  development  of  bis  vast  sub- 
jective ener^es.  The  entire  s«4et  of  ecclesi- 
astical sonnets,  as  well  as  Uiose  which  were 
de<ycated  to  national  independence^  cover  a 
prodigious  field,  and  make  no  inconsiderable 
demand  upon  the  reader's  knowledge,  as  well 
as  upon  his  sympathy.  In  the  description  of 
the  retreat  from  Hoscow,  Wordswnth  surely' 
chose  a  theme  big  enough  for  the  historic  im- 
agination of  Scott,  and  he  dralt  with  it  in  an  as 
objective  a  fashion,  with  Dryden's  fire  and 
Shelley's  pomp  of  style  to  boot  Again,  in 
Hr.  Hutton's  profoundly  interesting  paper  on 
the  'Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,''^  (here  is  a 
principle  which  is  full  of  force,  and  our 
authors  working  hypothesis  will  and  does  ex- 
plain a  great  deal.  Be  urges  with  e)o<juence 
and  beauty  of  illustration,  that  'faith  in  the' 
glorions  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  the  over- 
seeing providence  of  God  as  the  power  which 
had  wrought  out  that  destiny,'  are  the  two 
roots  of  tbe  Hebrew  tradilioDUT  poems,  and 
he  sees  these  roots  in  all  tbe  efflorescence  of 
(he  glorious  tree ;  but  while  there  is  truth  in 
the  remark  that  this  double  idea  underlies  and 
absorbs  the  significance  of  all  the  Bebrew 
poet's  references  to  the  beau^  of  nature,  and 
much  also  of  the  tragic  human  interest  of  the  life 
that  was  being  lived  by  the  prophets,  there  is 
some  niggardliness  in  failing  to  acknowledge 
how  the  very  fringes  of  the  tabernacle  that  en- 
shrined both  die  nation's  destiny  and  the  Divine 
presence  are  glittering  with  ouches  of  refined 
gold,  and  how  much  nearer  an  approach  the 
few  Hebrews  made  to  the  modem  conceptions. 
of  the  transcendent  and  pathetic  beaut;  of 
nature,  than  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put 
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;her. 


the  Bebrews  rose  to  the  stupendous  idea, 
of    the  universe  being  but  the    shadow    of 
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JdiOTCh'B  mi^t,  and  beliered  tluit  the  li^t 
WU  the  ikirt  of  Hie  niment,  th»t  tlie  heaTMis, 
the  euD,  moon,  ftiid  Et«re,  were  the  work  of  His 
fingers,  UiAt  the  'seven  stars  and  Orion,'  the 
'gweet  influence  of  Pkiadee,'  uid  'the  morn- 
ing epread  upon  the  moontuoB,'  were  mlike  de- 
cluing  His  gloiy,  there  is  sufBdant  erideoce 
in  the  kbundanoe  of  their  imagery  and  the 
h'weetneBS  of  their  song,  Ma»X  tbej  exulted  in 
as  well  ss  beheld  the  primal  beanty.  Interest- 
ing and  demonslxatiTe  as  Mr.  Huitoa's  essay 
is,  ho  leAvee  a  range  of  facts  unaceouuted  for. 
The  gorgeous  imagery  tA  Eiekiel,  whes  in 
pttrabolic  fashion  he  sees  the  analogies  between 
nature  and  national  life,  Uie  u^llic,  perhws 
dramatic  graoe  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the 
geonine  lyrical  cry  of  large  portions  of  the 
minor  prophets  and  Psalms,  seem  to  OB  to  tnns- 
gress  the  canon  of  our  author. 

One  of  the  volumes  .bef(»«  us  consists  of 
dg^teen  theological  essays,  admirably  classi- 
fied. They  start  from  the  moral  and  religious 
significance  of  Athrisn ;  they  proceed  to  show 
the  insnffideocy  of  the  sdentifio  and  positiT- 
islic  ezpUnation  of  oor  moral  relations.  The 
Pantheistic  hypothesis  is  disgdayed  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  The  question, 
'  What  is  revelation  t '  is  then  handled,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  is  rindicaled  and  Dean  Hansri  demol- 
ished. In  another  essay  the  histco^c  problems 
of  the  fourth  Oospel  are  discussed  with  great 
candour  and  success.  'The  principles  of  evi- 
dence '  are  illustrated  in  their  application  to 
the  'Doctrine  of  Incanuttion,'  whi<^  our  author, 
Hke  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  would  hold,  even  if  the 
N«w  Testament  should  pass  out  of  existenca 
Two  papers  on  M.  Hfinsn's  recent  works,  and  a 
Vehemont  attack  upon  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
under  the  irritating  title  of  '  The  Hard  Church, 
are  followed  by  an  estimate  of  the  relative  po- 
rtion of  the  'Romanists,  Protestants,  and 
AngUcans.'  Several  of  these  papers  were 
published  in  the  Naticnal  Beewa,  and  one  of 
than  forms  mrt  of  a  series  of  ess^s  entitled 
'  Tracts  for  Piieats  and  People.'  We  acknow- 
ledge great  obligatitm  to  Mr.  Button  for  many 
of  these' dissertations.  We  sympathise  most 
profoundly  in  the  general  estimate  be  forms  of 
the  position  of  the  Atheist,  the  PositiTist,  and 
the  Pantheist ;  and  we  are  confident,  after  again 
perusing  his  examination  of  '  the  historical 
problems  of  the  fourth  Gospel,'  that  though  we 
differ  from  him  in  many  details,  and  r^ret 
that  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  is  the  noblest  and  most  triumphant  vin£ca- 
tion  in  the  English  language  of  this  stronghold 
of  ChristiaDity.  In  the  graceful  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Hutton  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Maurice,  he 
sums  np  in  a  santwce  the  living  principle  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  writiugs.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
too  much  credit  is  given  to  a  key,  too  much  of 
a  jet  of  light  is  thrown  upon  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  theology.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  great  and  suggestive  wrifw  can  be  crushed 
into  a  proposition.  BtiU  it  doeacorermuch  of 
the  speculation  associated  with  Mr.  Maurioe's 
name.  It  is  as  follows: — 'All  beliefs  about 
Ood  are  but  inadequate  intellectual  aUempte 
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to  justify  a  belief  in  Him,  whicii  is  ntver  a 
merely  intellectual  affirmation,  bat  rathv  a 
living  act  of  the  spirit,  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  who  consciously  confess  His  preseoce.' 
The  paper  eoUtied  'What  is  Revdationr 
and  part  of  the  argument  entitled  'The  Hard 
Church,'  are  QxpaaaMas  of  Uue  prind^t^  in 
vehemmt  oppositiMi  to  the  phdosopay  4rf 
Hamilton,  as  it  was  applied  by  Dean  Manad  to 
theolo^cal  problems.  We  think  that  we  may 
give  Mr.  Hutton  credit  for  having  made  the 
difference  between  Dean  Mansel  and  Pnifesaor 
Maurice  mote  obvious  than  those  distinguished 
men  ever  succeeded  in  maluDg  it  appear  for 
themselves ;  fautwe  imamne  that  be  bas  forced 
them  into  more  irreccmt^ble  ajolagoDism  than 
they  are  themsdves  oonsdous  of,  and  has  ef- 
fected this  by  a  slight  ezasgention  of  the  posi- 
tion of  each  disputant.  We  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Hutton  far  more  than  with  Dean  Uaojal, 
in  his  general  philosophical  opinions ;  but  this 
vehement  scolding  and  irate  horror  caught 
from  Mr.  Maurice  seems  to  us  peifectly  mis- 
placed. Surely,  surely  the  'livii^  act  of  the 
Sirit,*  by  wbidi  man  knows  the  only  true  Ood. 
e  intuition  of  Qod  by  the  eye  of  the  booI, 
the  transcendental  conclusion  or  conviction  of 
the  whole  intelligence,  the  bound  heavenwards 
of  the  sanctified  imagination,  the  'real  assent' 
to  super-sensuous,  eztra-.logical,  metaphysical 
facts,  all  of  which  processes  are  aided  by  tile 
facts  and  words  of  Scripturft,  by  the  recorded 
life  of  Christ,  by  the  sublime  utterances  and 
confessions  of  the  creeds,  will  not  bo  rejected 
by  Dean  Mansel.  They  are  differently  des- 
cribed but  thaukfully  acknowledged.  What 
Mansel  seems  to  us  to  imply  is  that  these  pro- 
cesses do  not  solve  the  oontradicti(»ia  which 
are  involved  in  the  logical  effort  t«  formulate 
the  infinite;  the  knowledge  they  supply  u< 
approximate  rather  than  ezhaustivB,  regtdativc 
rather  than  absolute;  a  spiritual  appr^enaion 
nther  than  scientific  comprehension.  The 
intuitions  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Uanrice  are 
far  more  numerous  and  intense  than  Deaii 
Mansel's.  Our  autb(»'  has  more  confidenoe  in 
his  direct  experiences  tA  truth  than  Dean  Han- 
sel has.  The  living  Qod  is  more  visible,  more 
accessible  to  some  minds  than  others,  and 
these  want  less  help  and  fewer  monifestatioBS 
to  penetrate  the  mystery ;  but  we  do  not  see 
why  Mr.  Button  should  he  so  wrath  with  Dean  - 
Mansel  for  the  position  tiukt  '  the  faculties  in 
man  furnish  the  conditions  of  constructing  a 
philoBopbieal  theory  of  the  object  preMoted.' 
'The  object  presented'  is  not  the  living  and 
infinite  God,  but  the  finite  manifestation  and 
unveiling  of  his  perfections  throwb  a  certain 
series  of  human  esperienoes.  The  critidm 
of  Mr.  Button  shows  that  he  is  attrihutii^ 
to  the  words  '  philosophical  theory '  more  than 
it  is  meant  by  Mansel  to  cany:  It  is  just  be- 
canse  Dean  Mansel  cannot  form  a  theory  of  the 
underlying  'infinite'  and  the 'abysmal  dacft' 
of  human  perscDolity,  that  he  is  content  to 
theorixe  about  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
person  and  voice  and  known  histtry  and 
character  of  a  human  being.  It  is  because  the 
infinite  baffles  and  confounds  us,  and  refniM 
to  come  under  the  formal  taws  <rf  tboug^ 
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that  UuBd  and  HiwiQton  nutde  K  nrtse  mnd 
» tdence  out  of  the  recognitioii  of  our  Bee<nence, 
and  would  eonflne  thur  t^coriaiiig  ta  that 
irhkh  was  maiugaableand  apprehensible;  but 
the  entire  philoMphj  of  the  onoonditimied  turns 
on  tbe  presence  in  our  conscioueneia  of  thoM 
gtupeDdons  factors,  unlftbeUed  and  untheoriaed. 
It  appears  to  na  Ittat  tbe  coMflkt  narrows  itseU 
to  Ute  name  to  b«  given  to  oar  persoBal-rela- 
tiima  with  the  tnnaceudentaland  etcanal  reali- 
ties in  which  both  diapntants  profoundly  be- 
iiere;  and  thereoFora  we  do  not  f<x  one  nument 
think  that  this  Bununalioii  of  Uean  Uansel's 
podtioo  woald  be  accepted  bj  him.  Can  Mr. 
flntton  really  mean  toat  Devi  Hansel  would 
deny  that  we  can  be  '  conscious  of  God's  prea- 
(Dce  with  us,  conscious  of  the  life  we  rvceire 
fron  Him,  conscious  of  what  Ha  reaUy  i^  and 
in  tbe  same,  indeed,  eren  in  Ur  higbar  sense 
thiblhatiD  which  we  are  wmsoioaB  of  what 
baman  beings  are ! '  We  heartily  agree  with 
Ur.  Button  in  his  denunciation  of  (he  idea 
that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  fnudamentally 
diflerent  from  thv  mwal  nature  of  Ood, 
that  the  goodnees  and  mercy  of  GotTa 
twing  must  be  essentially  different  from  the 
goodnees  and  mercy  in  a  human  will,  and  that 
the  'revelation  to  oa  of  the  very  character  and 
life  of  the  Eternal  Qod'  has  been  m»de  by  the 
'poriGcation  of  human  riaion,'  and  is  'the 
history  of  the  awakeoing,  purifying,  and  an- 
swering of  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit 
for  a  duect  knowledge  of  Him.  It  proc«eds 
froin  Ood,  and  not  &om  macC'  He  deteils 
with  clearness  and  force  the  spread  of  this 
'rereUtion,'  the  human  condition  of  it,  and  the 
•rtdely  diffused  material  of  it,  in  the  instincta 
•od  regrets,  and  secret  hopes  and  fears  of  uni- 
rernl  man.  'Ihe  reTelatitm  throu^  Christ 
fulfilled  ....  the  deeire  of  all  nationa,  by 
rtrgalmg  the  liriug  power  in  man,  by  which 
hmnan  nature  is  wrought  bto  Hia  lUioness.' 
Bat  in  his  defence  of  this  ponition  be  i4)pearE 
to  OS  partially,  if  not  ntterly,  to  ignore  the  new 
1i&  given  to  our  hnmanity  m  Christ  'Qrace' 
Hems  on  this  theory  ralbor  to  be  a  deveh^ment 
of  dcrmant  powers  than  the  CMiference  of  a 
new  tendency,  and  '  Christ '  to  become  rather 
the  name  of  a  sleeping  but  universal  divinenesa 
in  all  humanity,  whii^  is  at  length  realixed  to 
the  ccnscionce,  ntther  than  to  be  tbe  pw- 
Moalsource  erf  all  the  life.  Tbe  'Father,'  m 
tite  theology  of  Mr.  Hutton,  is  a  living  God,  as 
tpjnst  the  Faotbeietio  tendencies  of  nodeni 
Bcieooo ;  but  we  art  not  sure— and  few  things 
would  be  farther  fnunourwish  than  tomisrep- 
reseot  hhn — that  the  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  are  distinguishable  from  the  voioe  of  uni- 
Tcnal  conscience  and  tha  hidden  and  better 
nature  of  the  (not  fallen  but)  ever  aspiring 
child  of  the  living  God. 

Each  of  Mr,  Hutton's  papers  

Inl  study ;  we  regret  that  we  oanoot 
ta  to  more  than  one  other,  and  this,  m 
one  to  which  we  cannot  fail  to  t^e  certain  az- 
nvtiona.  It  is  entiUed  '  Ihe  Hard  Ohnrcb,'  a 
'Mgnded  phase  of  the  Church  of  common 
unae.'  It  is  the  Church  whose  logic  has  been 
sofpUed  1^  Whately,  whose  meUpbysic  has 
hem  elidMrated  by  Dr.  Mansel;   one  of  Its 
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most  'Qcrciless  and  slashing;  captains'  Is  seen 
in  Professor  Uenry_  Rogers,  and  Hr.  Binney 
caught  its  exact  spirit  in  bis  lecture  addressed 
lo  young  persona  on  the  possibility  of  '  Making 
tbe  boat  of  both  Worlds.'  '  Its  heroes,'  we 
are  told,  are  '  latitudinarian  but  not  catholic  in 
thetobeof theirtheology.'  It tiAa do aymp«thy, 
no  heart,  offers  'no  divine  reconciliaUon  of  con- 
tradictory ^etunings ;'  it  glories  in  'hard  sense,' 
and  '  dismiHsee  frmn  view  all  those  fluctuating 
donents  of  human  life  which  do  not  seem 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  average  notions  of  aver- 
age men.'  Its  representatives  scold  away  all 
individuality,  denounce  the  eccentricitios  of 
positive &ith,  and  are,  in-short,  'tbemostmia- 
chievous  section  of  Christendom.'  All  this  is 
introductory  to  a  trwnendous  attack  on  Hr. 
Rogers  fw  the  pitiless  eavarily  with  which  he 
indvduces  a  thoroughltT  statical  mind,  seeing 
no  inUll*«tvat  standing^lace  in  a  'shallow 
I>Bism,'.and  m(ffe  consisteDcy  in  thoroughfaced 
Pondvism  or  Pauthwaoi,  and  more  hope  too, 
because  he  is  aui«  that  at  the  very  bottom  of 


ton  sfcoidd  rMaember  that  'the  real  and  deep 
Theism,  holding  by  pniyer,  near  t«  Christian- 
ity,'was  not  the  inteUeottuI  portion  condemned 
by  tbe  authm'  of  "The  Edipse  of  Futh;'  it 
was  ft  Theism  that  is  or  was  in  a  Suent  and 
changeaUe  condition,  a  Theism  that  bad,  in 
def«renee  to  certain  loudly- vaunted  principles 
of  reasoning,  relinquished  Christianity,  and 
spoken  of  &e  moru  character  of  Jesus — to 
put  it  mildly — with  disloyalty  if  not  with  dis- 
respect; it  was  a  Theism  trembling  on  tho 
veo^  of  Atheism,  yet  boasting  itself  to  he  a 
spiritual  religion.  H^ods  of  thought  may 
surely  be  harmless  in  some  regions,  and  deadly 
in  other  spheres.  It  is  not  hardness  but  good- 
ness whicn  exposes  the  worthlessness  of  the 
method.  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been  tho 
WMk  of  Mr.  Rogers.  We  Ke%  not  called  u^n 
to  defend  Ur.  Rogers's  strong  way  of  putting 
certain  thmgs,  but  we  think  that  Ur.  Untton 
bos  not  shown  him  a  more  exoellent  wav  when 
he  spwka  of  his  '  throttlii^  art,'  ana  would 
give  yoQ  to  believe  that  he  is  a  spiritual  garol- 
ter,  rather  perhaps  of  the  Antnus  proportions, 
who  has  at  last  found  «  Hercules.  Ur.  Unt- 
t<m  appears  to  us  to  he  too  anpy  to  see  the 
gonuine  humottraa  well  as  rathwgrini  pleasan- 
try with  wtuch  Ur.  Rogers  has  rej^sented  the 
enemies  of  the  Christianity  infinitely  dear  to 
him  as  destroying  each  oUier.  The  doctrine 
that  'Christtanity  ie  agunst  the  grain  of  hu- 
man nature,'  is  spoken  oii  as  demonstratinK  the 
truth  that  '  tbe  Hard  Church  has  a  bard  Mas- 
ter.' Nothing  surely  is  more  true  than  this 
language  of  Hr.  Rogers,  and  we  are  astonished 
that  Ur.  Hutton  Uiinka  he  replies  to  this  esti- 
mate of  Christianity  by  saying  that  Paul  ttdd 
the  Atttenians  that  they  were  'seeking  tht 
Lord,  if  hapty  they  m^it  feel  sfter  Him  and 
find  Him.*  Our  author  is  generally  quito  ready 
to  admit  the  oomplexi^  td  homan  nature,  the 
multiplidfy  of  the  forces  that  are  moving  it 
The  saiM  apostle  who  thus  spake  to  Athenians, 
said  to  Galatians,  '  Bretbren,  if  I  yet  preach 
circumNsioD,  why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  T 
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then  is  the  t 
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f  the  Cross  cessecL'  We 
lore  sBtistkchny  reeponsa 
to  the  posltf on  here  Mxailed  than  that  so  often 
attribnted  to  Lord  Palmerston,  '  tint  all  chil- 
dren are  bom  good.'  We  suppose  Mr.  Hutton 
nrast  endorse  it  The  paper  on  'Romanism, 
Proteatantism,  and  An^canism '  cannot  be 
diBCOBsed  by  us  here  for  want  of  space.  Its 
delicate  ins^ht  into  'root-principlee,  and  for- 
mulated tendencies,  U  another  illustration  of 
the  author's  disposition  to  generalise,  and  to 
cast  pencils  of  coloured  light  upon  the  parts 
of  a  theme,  or  of  a  system  of  thought.  With 
the  eeneral  estimate  of  Lvthtr  we  hare  not 
much  to  contend  against,  except  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  objects  or  reasons  of  his 
f«th.  The  unlimited,  ecstatic,  violent  confi- 
dence in  an  unproved,  tjanscendentalfact,  with 
nothing  but  personal  intuitions  to  guide  the 
triumphant  (ru«( — itself  a  Saviour — may  be 
apparently  proved  from  certun  table-talk  of  Lu- 
ther, but  is  a  Tery  imperfect  ezhibttion  of  Lu- 
ther's position.  Why,  by  implication,  should 
all  whom  Mr.  Button  calls  'peeado-Protect- 
ants'  be  supposed  to  deny  the  indi«p«Bsab)e 
necessity  of  an  entire  mcml  aiiRender  of  tfae 
whole  nature  to  the  will  of  God  T  With  some 
of  those  whom  Mr.  Hutton  thus  deuonnceB,  as 
for  examplcL  Bishop  Bull  and  all  who  agree 
with  him,  faith  is  identifiable  with  moral  sur- 
render to  the  will  of  God ;  in  the  view  of  oth- 
ers, as  proved  by  almost  all  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions, it  is  inseparably  associated  with  sav- 
ing trust     Where,  we  ask,  is  '  the  bibltolatry 


1  of  Scotch  divines,  whose  hard  and  arti- 
flctal  lines  have  long  dnce  shown  a  toidency 
to  vanish  away  F  Mr.  Hutton  seems  to  try  to 
take  from  those  whose  joy  and  cromi  it  is  to 
speak  of  trust  in  a  present  Christ  their  most 
distinctive  feature ;  beeausa  here  and  there  a 
logical  theologian  may  use  sdiolastic  or  forensic 
phrases  in  his  theoriaing,  it  is  ungenerous  to 
say  that  '  the  passionate  faith  of  Luther  is  de- 
graded into  the  acceptance  of  an  artificial  con- 
tract,' or  that '  the  orthodox  thetwy  of  snbsti- 
tation  ezdudes  the  purifying  influence  of 
spiritual  union  with  Christ'  The  best  reply 
uiatwe  can  make  to  Hr.  Button's  contemptu- 
ous allnsion  to  Dr.  Oandlish  Is  to  «all  hig  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Candlish's  sermon  on  '  His  aer- 
vanU  shall  serve  Him,'  and  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  Commentsiy  on  the  first  Eptetle  of  St 
John.  Would  that  our  great  thinkers  succeed- 
ed in  learning  more  of  each  other's  mind  I 
There  are  a  hundred  other  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Hutton  on  which  it  is  tempting  but  difS- 
cult  to  dilate.     We  cannotpart  from  him,  hoW' 


ever,  without  assi 


him  that  we  believe 


3  will  gain  what  they  richly  de- 
serve—a high  place  in  Engtish  literature.  Our 
remarks  have  been  somewhat  critical  and  dis- 
satisfied, but  we  are  anziouH  to  express,  not- 
withstanding, the  exceeding  admiration  wMch 
we  feel  for  these  eloquent  and  noble  essays. 
It  is  often  most  instructive  to  see  how  the 
position  we  occupy^  shapes  itself  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  one  who  is  only  in  partial  sympathy 


Pint  Prmoipla  of  EeeU^attUal  TnOk.  as- 
says on  the  Cfanroh  and  Society.  By  J. 
Baldwdt BaowH,  B.A.     Hodderand  Stoof^ 

This  volume  eonsiBts  of  ten  eesays :  tbe  iist 
four  are  entitled  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Infalli- 
ble,' and  contain  Mr.  Brown's  ozpoation  e(  tbe 
inquiry — What  is  tvth  f  a  brave  and  fid  ex- 
hibition of  the  answer  to  that  queatim  gi*«n 
by  the  infallible  church;  a  criticism  at  the 
Protestant  dictum  that  an  infallible  bock  ii 
adequate  to>  the  solution  of  every  great  monl 
and  spiritual  iroblem  ;  and  in  the  last  place  a 
pasBi(Hiate  vindication  for  the  free  spirit  of  t)K 
poawasion  of  the  true  infaltibility.  Two  t^ 
says  then  follow,  of  considerable  speculative 
interest,  under  tiie  titles  of  '  The  Natural  Bia- 
tory  of  Anticbrist,'  and  'The. Christian  Con- 
moDWeidtb.'  The  volnmo  is  completed  by 
four  lective  esaaya  on  the  '  Revolution  of  tlie 
last  Quarter  of  a  Century  '  the  intdlectual,  la 
olal,  eedeaiastical  and  Iheological  remdntioo 
which  has  ytoroUed  itself  during  the  twenn-ftr* 
years  of  Mr.  Brown'a  fruitful  and  stimuMtiig 
miniafa'y.  We  have  said  mougfa  to  indicatt 
the  comprdieaaveneee  asd  multifarioaHkesa  ot 
the  theme  which  our  author  has  here  inveali- 
gated.  It  is  as  thoi^h  be  had  taken  his  sttad 
on  some  h%h  promoiitmy  which  overbxika  a 
boundless  sea  of  thought,  and  with  well  prat- 
Used,  almost  prophetic  eye,  taken  in  the  net 
expanse,  the  rdlmg  tides,  the  brooding  stocail 
of  the  great  h^faway  of  the  nations  ;  here  a 
very  maelstrOA  of  confusion  and  wrtttthing 
agony,  where  equatorial  and  arctic  curreDta 
blend  in  driving  mist  and  fierce  agitation,  and 
there  a  dreiamy  ouUook  of  serene  though  glit- 
tering colour ;  now,  the  breaker  and  the  wrack 
and  Uien  the  ark  of  refuge,  the  busy  craft,  the 
haven  of  rest  Few  writers  of  the  present 
day  appear  to  us  to  take  a  larger  view  of  Baa 
and  things,  and  though  his  sens^  setin  pain- 
fully acute  to  the  moan  of  (Stress  and  the 
shnek  of  the  tonnmt,  yet  few  appear  to  hut 
more  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  Hastes  voio^ 
at  to  see  more  clearly  the  triumphant  fom  <i 
Him  who  holds  that  ocean  in  thehoUow  of  His 

We  think  this  vohnna  is  mtquBBtionably  tbe 
noblest  production  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's 

Een.  In  refinement  and  elevation  of  atrk^  in 
igh  sympathy  with  the  good  and  tbe  n^ 
side  of  that  which  he  oondamna,  in  r  " 
to  leam  from  his  opponents,  and  1a  sec 
and  his  own  position  with  tiioir  eyes, 
ing  to  what  some  may  deem  almost  a  dangeroui 
concession  to  the  misconception  of  the  firw 
spirit .  entOTtainod  by  both  uie  Romish  doetsr 
ind  the  apostle  of  science,  coupled  with  out- 
Bpf^en  and  brave  nttnanoe  of  unpc^ular  Bvdi, 
this  volume  will  hardly  find  its  pandle)  ia 
modem  times. 

We  cannot  attempt  more  than  to  toucb  ana 
few  points.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
paper  on  '  The  Natural  History  of  Antichrist' 
IS  not  only  the  most  original  and  suggestifs 
portion  of  the  volume,  but  that  it  it,  in  fao^ 
the  pivot,  or  the  centre  of  the  entire  argunMat 
Our  author  has  drawn  a  comparison  betwWD 
'  Babel,'  '  Bsbyloo,'  and  '  Babykm  tiie  Cheat,' 
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M)d  has  shows  iMnr  tfae  hoaiy  legend  of  mui'B 
flrst  endeavour  to  eattUiah  »  worldly  and 
human  independence  of  the  Supreme  will, 
.found  its  counterpart  in  the  subsequent  eSbrts 
to  produce  the  four  world-wide  monarchies  of 
pre^hristian  tjmes,  and  again,  in  the  towering 
system  of  Pontifical  rule,  the  rise,  triumph, 
aikd  fall  of  which  ara  seen  in  the  visions  of 
Pstmos.  He  has  discusaed  with  conBununBte 
ekKjuence  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  tho  analogies 
which  link  these  tiiree  muiifefitationa  of  the 
'  spirit  of  witichrist,  and  how  God's  providence 
h*a  underminad  them  one  aft«-  the  other  bj  a 
like  energy  of  tfae  individual  conscience  and 
Uie  free  spirit  The  paper  on  the  'Christian 
Commonwealth '  providea  a  delicatel y-aketcbod 
theorj  of  the  true  relation  between  the  govern- 
ing and  the  Christian  spirit.  Mr.  Brown  ad- 
nuts,  nay,  oontends,  for  the  fact  that  the 
ObuToh  and  the  State  in  thiwr  laet  significance 
and  bi^iest  development  are  one,  and  argnee 
with  great  ingentnt)'  that  a  mppoeed  ^ance 
between  the  Church  and  the  Slate,  as  between 
two  contracting  parties,  is  essentiallT  unobria' 
tian ;  it  is,  moreover,  '  an  etceedingfy  low  and 
false  conception  of  the  true  character  of  the 
NaticMial  Betabl'sbment,  and  is  quite  unsnp- 
pcrted  by  its  earl;  bistorj.'  He  adtnowledgcs 
the  diSoulty  of  realizing  the  {^iristian  idea  in 
gaj  Christian  State,  and  asserla  'that  the 
QoBpel  has  still  a  miaeiouary  functioa  in  ever; 
Stete  in  Christendom ;  men  have  not  onlj  to 
be  helped  to  live  bj  it,  tbey  have  to.  be  per- 
anaded  to  believe  in  it ;'  but  '  that  the  idea  of  a 
National  Church  whose  rulers  are  clergy, 
iriiich  shall  have  the  whole  spiritual  intereats 
ot  the  conunonitj  in  charge,  having  its  own 
Ardinanoee,  officers,  and  laws,  of  which  it  is 
die  only  lawfnl  custodian  and  administrator, 
lending  a  Christian  character  to  the  State  hj 
its  alliance,  and  deriving  material  countenance 
and  support  from  the  State  in  return,  is  simplj 
mti-Christian.  The  onl^  National  Cbm'ch  is 
toe  whole  enamnnitj  which  has  been  redeemed 
bj  Christ,  and  on  which,  and  in  which,  He  is 
working  as  the  head  of  the  Church  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  of  which  theologians  of  all  partiea 
little  dream.' 

Hr.  Brown  differs  firom  many  Nonconfonn- 
iata  in  holding  the  competency  of  the  public 
aasembfies  of  a  Christian  State  to  deal  with 
itpiritual  matters,  and  wonid  prefer  to  have 
snch  regulation  as  tbe  British  Parliament 
might  supply  to  religions  belief  and  life  to  that 
at  any  '  spiritual  synod  that  he  is  acquainted 
with ; '  but  he  considers  that  a  body  like  the 
British  Parliament  may  and  must  'abslaiu 
from  all  attempt  at  l^slafion  on  certun  sub- 
jects, becaose  they  know  that  they  would  only 
mar  them  if  they  were  to  tmich  them  with 
their  legal  fingers.'  He  does  not  think  that 
domestic  sympathies  and  affeclitms,  the  higfatr 
Intellectual  life  of  the  communitj,  or  the  re- 
tif^ns  life  of  the  people,  are  palpably  beyond 
the  sphere  of  a  government,  bnt  that  they  are 
b^ond  *  theor  power.  One  shudders  to  think 
of  the  coaUy,  wasteful,  pompous,  grasping, 
titled,  benefloed,  wedtby  and  bigoted  thing 
irtiich  has  been  ^esanted  during  three  hun- 
dred years  to  tiie  Englidi  people,  as  the  visible 
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embodiment  of  His  kingdom,  who  ^ras  the  in- 
carnation of  tenderness,  compassion,  purity, 
patience,  gentleness,  and  love.  The  Establish- 
ment principle,  under  tbe  most  favourable  c(m- 
ditions,  seems  to  ran  directly  counter  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Uie  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  men  as  we  watch  it  working  uirough 
all  the  ages.  It  belongs  to  the  age  of  stag- 
nancy and  deadness,  ia  vested  in  the  old  and 
decaying  Older,  is  doomed,  and  must  dia'  The 
theoretical  admisHion  of  competency,  coupled 
with  the  trenchant  disavowal  of  power  to  deal 
with  the  higher  regions  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gions life  of  the  people,  reraiinds  us  of  the 
ground  taken  for  SMne  years  by  a  large  section 
of  the  free  Idrk  of  Scotland.  There  is  no 
praetioal  diSerence  betweeo  the  views  held  by 
HT.  Brown  and  by  tiie  hulk  (rf  Nonconformists ; 
his  cond^onation  ot  the  Establishment  prind- 
pie  is  at  least  the  result  at  exporienoa,  and 
appears  to  be  final 

As  Christiani^  and  tfae  Church  are  the  form 
and  life  of  the  truth,  Hr.  Brown  has  prepared 
the  way  for  his  discussion  ol  bolii  by  his  dis- 
courses on  the  infallible.  The  first  paper, 
entitled '  What  is  Tnitb  V  erhibits  with  painful 
intonsi^  the  anguish,  even  the  tcn-ment  that 
accompanies  the  search  after  this  bidden  trea- 
sure. Elxpreasing,  as  we  suppose,  the  feelings 
of  others  rather  than  his  own,  the  signs  of  the 
times  rather  than  his  own  heart-^hrobbings, 
his  language  almost  amounts  occasionally  to  a 
wail  of  despair :  nor  does  he,  in  tfae  discourse 
which  ia  entitled  the  '  Intelleotnal  Revolutioo 
of  the  last  Quarter  of  a  Century,'  exonerate 
the  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  day  from 
the  chai^  of  alimenting  that  despair.  After 
clearly  expounding  the  tbemy  of  the  Positivlst, 
and  sbowmg  bow  in  its  isolation  it  fails  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  either  the  intelligence  or 
the  heart  of  man,  he  boldly  charges  theology 
and  the  Church  with  tbe  sin  of  giving  to 
sdence  such  a  representation  of  God  as  to  in- 
duce it  to  do  without  him.  In  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  scientiflc  spirit,  Mr. 
Brown  appears  to  ns  to  do  some  injustice  to 
tfae  age-long  yearning  after  truth  which  has 
characterized  Uieological  science.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  sufficiently  take  notice  that  the  mental 
faculties  which  are  quite  adequate  to  secure 
the  broadest  generalixatiana  of  science  are  in- 
sufficient to  furnish  us  with  some  of  tfae  chief 
data  of  theology.  He  speaks  with  perfect  con- 
fiduice  of  '  common  ground  in  our  Christian 
belief  for  us  and  tbe  leaders  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  men.'  We  believe  tliat  this  com- 
mon ground  will  be  found  only  when  the 
methods  of  theology  and  the  methods  of 
science  are  alike  seen  to  be  incomplete ;  but  a 
diflbrence  of  method  in  (he  two  r^ouB  there 
must  ever  be. 

In  the  paper  on  '  the  InfoUible  Ohnrch,'  our 
anther  frankly  admits  that  there  must  be  in- 
fallibility somewhere.  With  high  courage  and 
honesty  he  traces  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Catholic  Church  baa  entertained  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spiritf  and  he  has  done  much  to  show 
how  reasonable  is  the  expectation  of  snch  a 
guidance  and  the  truth  that  underlies  Ute  cele- 
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brated  dlctdm  of  St  Vmcent  of  Lerins ;  md 
with  disting^nished  bIeUI  he  has  indicated  the 
wa7  in  which  Yigueness  and  uncertaintj-  haTfl 
forced  Rome  of  the  strongest  minds  in  the 
Romiah  Church  to  s^h  aft^  and  ultimately  to 
secure  the  deflnition  of  a  Papal  iofallibili^. 
Few  things  are  more  remarkable  thui  the 
steady  growth  of  this  yeamJag  in  face  of  the 
proved  forgeries  and  infinite  fallibility  on 
which  the  modem  dogma  connpicuouBly  reet^ 
Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  some  deep  necessities 
of  human  nature  must  be  the  explanation  of 
this  Dijsterj.  Wa  b^eve  he  need  not  go 
much  deeper  than  (be  ignorance,  creduti^, 
laEiness,  cowardice,  and  abjectnosa  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  wide-epread  incapadty, 
independently  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
spiritual  apprehension  m  transoendental 
truth.  In  his'  papws  on  the  infallible 
book  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Mr.  Srown 
has  shown  how  dependent  a  man  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand  must  ever  be,  on  the 
spiritual  presence  and  indwelling  light  of  the 
Comforter.  He  may  almoet  be  said  to  hare 
(kawn  Bossuct's  rapier  from  its  scabbard,  and  . 
made  some  vigorous  passes  at  the  'rariaUons 
of  Prolestantiam ; '  but  it  is  not  that  he  may 
turn  back  to  an  infallible  Pope  for  ^idance  or 
tor  rest,  but  that  he  might  fight  his  way  past 
sects  and  churches,  and  dogmas  and  popes, 
into  the  Ime  temple,  where  all  who  hare  re- 
OMTed  the  fulness  of  tiie  spirit  are  worshipping 
their  father.  As  we  have  already  said,  Mr. 
Brown  opens  up  so  many  controversiea,  and 
displays  sncb  varied  culture  and  exceeding 
himesB  in  his  treatment  of  these  high  themes, 
that  we  will  now  content  ourselves  with  urging 
our  readers  to  porase  the  whole  volume. 

Tie  Offieaand  WarJtqftAe  Gkriitian  Minittry. 

By  JiHBS  M.  HoFPiK,  Professor  of  Homilet- 

ics  and  Pastoral  Theolugy  in  Yale  College. 

Second  Edition.    New  York :    Sheldon  and 

Co.  1870. 
This  elaborate  course  on  homiletics  and  pastor- 
al theol<^y  may  be  said  almost  to  ediaust  the 
subject.  The  history  of  preaching,  the  art  of 
preaching,  the  analysis  of  a  sermon  in  all  its 
various  parts,  from  the  text  to  the  peroration, 
constitute  the  first  part  of  tiie  homiletical  man- 
uaL  The  second  part  contains  a  series  of  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  ^plication  of  rhetoric 
to  preaching.  The  [Mstoral  office  is  then  ex- 
amined in  its  divine  institution,  in  its  ideal,  in 
the  call  to  its  high  fnnctionB,  and  the  ordination 
to  the  office.  The  author  further  discusses  the 
pastor  as  a  man,  tiie  pastor  in  his  relattons  to 
socie^,  and  the  pastor  in  his  relations  to  the 
Chnrch.  Here  Dr.  Hoppin  investigatea  the 
conduct  of  public  woraoip,  and  nnder  this 
heading  such  details  even  as  chur<:h  music, 
marriages,  imd  funerals  are  included.  Finally 
the  whole  question  of  the  care  and  cure  of 
sonls  is  wiady  and  afiectionately  urged  upon 
the  student  We  have  never  seen  a  more  com- 
plete treatise  m  the  question  with  which  the 
author  deals.  There  is  not  much  room  for 
originaU^,  and  the  analytical  tone  of  the  dia- 
cuaaion  precludes  tbo  presence  of  much  enlhti- 
siasm  or  Sre.    There  is  an  abnndaooe  of  wiac^ 
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Btrvunu  PrtaeheA  tn  th»  TtmpU  Ohurek, 
By  the  Rev.  ALran^  Amata,  M.A.,  Reader  at 
theTempleChmwh.  (Uacmillan  and  Co.)  niere 
is  abont  Hr.  Ab^er's  B«mu>n«  the  great  chann 
of  perfect  ahnplici^,  nnooaventiooality,  iat^- 
genoe^  and  feuleamess.  Nother  in  stylo  nor 
in  Uiought  are  they  like  any  sennoas  that  we 
can  recalL  They  are  not  eloquent ;  or  if  so,  it 
is  the  eloquence  of  a  p^ectly  transparent  m«- 
dium  of  thought  Not  a  fine  word  or  a  rhe- 
torical figure  occurs  in  them ;  but  neither  is 
there  anything  commMiptaca.  It  ii  the  tresb. 
unconventional  talk  of  •  clear,  indmadeat 
thinker,  addressed  to  a  oongregation  <d  thinksn. 
The  uncultured  would  have  no  difficult  in  im- 
derstanding ;  but  the  Mdourless  thought  wonkl 
fail  long  to  interest  such.  F<r  pofiiMr  tSeat, 
it  wants  sensnonsnees  and  passion,  and,  tbore- 
fore,  rhetoric.  Mr.  Aingerbelongstothelibcral- 
orthodox  school ;  but  he  does  not  shape  his 
opinions  to  any  schooL  He  speaks  right  out 
what  he  thinks,  and  often  surprises  us  with' 
fresh  views  of  familiar  texts.  He  is  not  greet ; 
but  he  is  uneonventionat  and  eameat  In  doc- 
trine he  is  broad,  not  however  in  anv  sense  that 
is  inconsistent  with  what  are  understood  by 
Evangelical  views.  The  moral  aspects  of  tbv 
Atonement — forgiveness  of  sins,  regeneratiaii, 
and  the  life  to  come — which  he  oxhiUts,  are  tha 
highest  truths  of  the  Qoepel ;  but  he  esh)bit& 
them  with  such  predominance,  almost  ezcfaif- 
siveness,  that  be  is  apt  to  f  orget  his  own  prineipla 
Out  the  Atonement  of  Christ  has  many  aspects. 
Thoi^tful  men  vrill  be  peatly  cbvmed  by 


to  alt  the  mind  as  well  as  to  all  the  he«rt  of 
men.  The  sermons,  moreover,  are  preadied  in 
the  light  of  the  thought  of  the  presentday,  and 
are  rich  glimpses  of  great  questions  now  Btimni; 
men's  hearts.— TAn  Gitf  Tmple  Sermon*, 
Pr«afh«i  in  the  PonUry  Chapel,  Lendou, 
1869-70.  By  Joseph  Pabku,  D.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughttm.)  Dr.  Parker,  also^  is  a  Oi^r 
preacher;  but,  periiaps,  the  three  Idngdoou 
could  not  furnish  a  greater  pulpit  contrast  than 
between  bun  and  Mr.  Ainger.  Dr.  Parker's 
sermons  are  much  strmiger,  but  they  are  far 
less  thon^tfnL  They  are  taoK  rfaetonesl,  but 
less  beautifully  clear.  They  are  abrupt  strik- 
ing, Bcnsstional  in  style,  and  abound  witfa 
rhetoriod  devices  for  catching  the  eu  irf  the 
mnltitudcL  Sometimes,  for  mstano^  Dr.  Psi^er 
renounces  the  idea  of  a  sermon,  and  tcDs  a 
story,  afto-  die  manner  of  the  Parities.  His 
sermons  often  vXaaA  good  taati^  and  are  to  b* 
excused  <Hdy  on  the  gmond  that  tbe  end  puti- 
fiea  the  mewis.  CerUunly  Hr.  Ainger  ooold 
not  do  what  Dr.  Parker  is  di^  at  ttw  Poulby. 
— OhrUt  Satining  the  IiutieieU  qf  HmHmUtfi. 
Bi^tLectures  delivered  in  the  Temple  OkorUL 


1871. 

B7O.  J.  Tasmax,  D.D.  (ICMmilkn.)  S^- 
Wnn  m  tAa  Tem/pU  Ckureh.  Bj  C.  J. 
VkmaAS,  D.D.,  Master  ot  tho  Temple.  (Stn- 
UD  and  Co.)  CinmteU  ta  Young  Stvdtnt4. 
Fhree  Sermons  preached  before  the  UniTerBity 
if  Cambridge  at  the  i^>eDiiiK  of  the  academical 
rar  1870-71.  By  C.  J.  Vauohak,  D.D. 
Uacmillan  and  Co.)  Concerning  three  new 
Mwks  by  the  anthor  of  upwards  of  twenty 
ndnteM  of  pnblished  sermoos,  it  is  afanost 
iDM^  to  say  that  diey  ire  his :  <nily  these 
wmoDS,  while  fweserring  the  admirable  sim- 
jlieity  akd  pmctioal  spiritual  unction  of  the 
MTO^ial  sermoDS,  h«Te  more  of  intellectual 
ibre.  The  conception  of  the  first  series  ad- 
liesBes  itself  more  to  thinking  men,  and  the 
tnatment  has  a  mora  thouf^htful  cast  Seven 
>f  these  letters  were  delivered  on  Wedoeeday 
jTeoii^  m  Lent,  the  eighth  on  a  Suuday  just 
ift«r.  The  instincts  which  Christ  is  represent- 
nl  ts  satisfying  are  the  instincts  of  Truth, 
Ksrsrenoa,  Perfectioa,  Liberty,  Comsge,  Sym- 
ptthy,  Sacrifloe,  and  Uni^.  The  only  text  of 
iouUlul  relenmcy  is  that  of  the  sermon  on 
Cooiua,  taken  from  the  Corinthians,  '  Quit 
yim  Hke  men.'  )t  is  matter  for  devout  thank- 
fnlneBS  that  a  preacher  bo  single-hewrtad,  so 
pncdcal,  so  faithful  to  evangelic^  truth,  and 
so  gpuitoal,  should  address  so  large  a  number 
of  the  learned  profession  on  the  great  themes 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  these  qualities  should 
Sod  SQ^  acceptance  as  they  do.  The  crowds 
*ho  gather  r«und  the  Temple  pnlpit  prove  that 
imcbers  need  have  recourse  neither  to  strange 
dactrioes  nor  to  oddities  of  manner  to  make  the 
Gospel  attractive.  Dr.  Vau^ian  roust  preacb 
iliDMt  all  that  he  thinks,  as  he  prints  almost  all 
1I1U  ha  preaches.  His  serm<»is  have  the  natur- 
^  simplo  strength  and  freshnesa  of  an  iatelli- 
gnt,  adiolarly,  and  devout  man.  They  are  not 
■Bikde^  they  grow  ;  if  they  may  not  claim  the 
merit  of  great  originally,  they  are  in  every  wise 
ud  whoksome  sense  independ«)L  There  is 
no  reason  why  his  *^es  of  little  volumes 
ibooJd  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  certainly  we 
tave  every  desire  that  they  should.  Dr. 
Vin^um's  devout,  Hpirit-searchine;  fidelity,  and 
ttugelical  theology,  make  hia  books  almost 
nerjtfaii^  that  we  could  desire  than  to  be  for 
popnhr  religious  reading.  There  can  be  no 
Wtet  s%n  of  OUT  ^es  Own  the  favour  with 
"Mdi  sQcb  books  are  received.  Because  Dr. 
VsD^ian's  sermons  are  the  simple,  spontaneous 
wtttmeof  his  mind  and  heart,  they  always 
tare  an  admirable  adaptation,  whether  to  the 
nIiHMt  of  Cambridge  or  to  the  lawyers  of  the 
Tempts.  Be  q>eaks  with  exact  pertinence,  and 
lierefore  with  power.  We  are  devoutly  thank- 
^  that  both  these  classes  should  hear  such 
f^diful,  seardiing,  loving  words  as  are  ad- 
^rcsMd  to  them  respectively  in  these  three  vol- 
wa&.—The  Lott  Found,  and  th«  Wattderer 
Vthmed.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Tatlob,  M.A., 
IJ'P.,  LiverpooL  (Edinburgh:  Oliphuit  and 
Co.)  A  Brely  series  of  expository  and  prac- 
^  bomiKes  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke's 
<™peL  Almost  too  hvely  at  times,  when  the 
^™igal  Son  is  represented  as  departii^  to  the 
'BDeiade  of  his  dreams,'  and  hopes  to  return 
^  'nabob)'  but  Ibwe  is  a  dash,  and  force,  and 
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sweetness  withal,  that  render  the  volume  im- 
^eauve  and  attractive.  —  Tender  Htrbi;  or, 
LtMoru  /or  tht  Lambt.  By  Qbobob  W.  Cok- 
DBM.  (Manchester :  Tubbs  and  Brook ;  Lon- 
don :  Kent  And  Co.)  Few  more  charming 
volumes  than  this  have  ever  been  prepared  for 
young  Christians.  A  'Little  Bunch  of  Herbs 
for  ue  Lambs,'  the  author  calls  them ;  but 
they  have  rare  fragrance  and  be«uty.  Under 
such  tiUes  as  'The  Broken  Yase,'  'Thistle 
Gardens,'  'I'he  Coat  and  the  Dream,'  'The 
Qolden  Key,'  'The  Shepherd  and  the  Lambs,' 
Hr.  Gender  pours  forth  bis  affluent  treasures  of 
tender  fancy  and  abounding  affection.  Under- 
neath the  almost  playful  tone  of  some  of  hia 
addresses,  and  the  genial  kindness  of  all,  there 
is  plen^  of  strong  masculine  sense,  of  vigorous 
and  noble  thought,  of  original  and  novel  argu- 
ment.— A  Fraetieal  GomiHmtary  on  the  Got- 
ptl  of  8L  John,  in  Simple  and  fhmiliar 
LaniruafrB.  ByQ.  B.  (Nisbetand  Co.)  Evan- 
gelical but  feeble.— Zi;%  and  Truth;  or,  Bible 
Thought*  and  Theme*.  Tht  Leuer  ^i*tlet. 
By  UoBATius  BoNAR,  D.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
In  our  notice  of  the  two  previoi»  volumes  of 
this  series  we  have  sufBciently  characterized 
the  sermons  of  which  it  consists.  Dr.  Bonar 
seems  to  have  been  guided  in  the  selection  of 
passages  for  texts  simplv  by  his  sympathetic 
fancy.  In  his  treatment  ne  is  somewhat  ultra- 
orthodox,  deeply  spiritual,  not  very  critical,  and 
not  very  original  or  sinking,  lie  is  closely 
textual,  and  in  his  frame-work  of  divisionA,  re- 
sembles some  of  the  old  Puritans,  rather  than 
divines  of  the  present  day.  EiKhty-flve  dis- 
courses, in  a  small  volume,  necessitate  brevity; 
they  are,  indeed,  outlines  rather  than  composi- 
tions. Perhaps  we  may  "best  convey  an  idea  of 
their  character  when  we  say  they  resemble 
Chalmers'  '  Daily  Readings ;  onlj  they  have 
more  of  a  somion-plan  in  them — sometimes  a 
division  or  sub-division  is  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence. Their  most  fitting  designation  would  he 
■    Outline.' — Bj/mhcl*  of  CAri*t.    By 


mended  itself  to  devout  readers  by  its  healthy 
spiritua]  tone  of  devout  practical  religiousness. 
Mr.  Stanford  has  just  that  tinge  of  mysticism 
which  spiritualises  events,  and  uses  emblems 
with  unction;  but  he  never  becomes  mawkish 
or  obscure.  His  sermons  are  pure  and  breezy; 
emotion  is  appealed  to  and  excited  in  an  intel- 
ligent, manly  way.  Hence  few  more  wholesome 
helps  to  the  spiritual  life  could  be  named. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  edition  of 
'  Central  Truths,'  vfhich  we  commended  on  its 
appearance  a  few  months  ago. — Sermon*  on 
Butorieal Subject*.  By  theRev.  D.  Rowlands, 
B.A.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Rowlands' 
sermons  are  ingenious  and  effective.  In  some 
of  them  he  is  remarkably  happy  in  seizing  and 
condensing  into  a  paragraph  or  two  the  essence 
of  a  great  lesson ;  thus  the  sermon  on  Jacob's 
dream  at  Bethel  treats — 1.  The  'Duality  of 
Existence;'  2.  The 'Unit^  of  Existence.'  Tho 
treatment  is  sometimes  inadequate,  an  undue 
space  being  given  to  mere  description  with 
which  imagination  has  a  good  deal  to  do.  On 
the  whole,  the  sermons  may  be  commended  as 
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frosh,  sensible,  Tigoroua,  and  mefaL  — Strtnont. 
By  Hbmiit  Hrltillb.  Two  Tolumes.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Sermon  readers  will  feel  a  great  obIi< 
gatioD  to  the  publishers  for  tbis^cfaeiLp  reprint 
of  the  sermons  of  one  of  the'moat  effeotiTe 
preachers  of  this  generation.  We  are  not  too 
old  to  remember  the  electrical  way  in  which, 
for  an  bonr,  the  preacher  at  Camden  Ohapel 
held  gpell-bouDd  the  multitudes  that  crowded 
erery  available  comer.  A  severe  critic  might 
characterise  Mr.  Melville's  preaching  as  some- 
what artificial,  nnd  his  sermons  as  fanciful  and 
sometimes  wire-drawn ;  but  they  are  fall  of 
nnction,  and  contain  procions  evangelical  troth 
enforced  in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten.  We 
hope  these  volomes  will  be  Bueeeded  by  others. 
— Beacon*  and  Pattern*;  w,  LtMonMfor  Young 
Men.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Laitobls,  D.D.  (Hod- 
der  and  Btouehton.)  These  sermons,  on  some 
of  the  historical  characters  of  Scripture,  con- 
tuning  lessons  specially  adapted  to  young  men, 
are  reprinted  from  '  The  Bible  Student'  They 
rise  to  that  level  of  popular  excellence  which 
cbaracteriies  all  that  Dr.  Landels  does,  and  are 
calculated  to  be  useful — The  Prophet*  Mantle. 
Being  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Glisha,  the  Son  of 
Shaphat  By  the  Rev.  James  Mcrrav,  Minis- 
ter of  Old  Cumnoch.  (Blackwood  A  Son.)  An 
exceedingly  good  example  of  the  expository 
preaching  to  which,  much  more  than  ourselves, 
our  Scottish  brethren  are  given.  Mr.  Murray, 
while  evidently  having  a  scholarly  acquaintance 
with  critical  difficulties,  knows  how  to  keep 
them  subordinate  to  popular  statement  and 
practical  uses.  Qreat  good  sense  characterises 
all  that  be  says,  and  regulates  every  touch. 
The  sermons  are  Biblical  rather  than  practical, 
that  is,  they  simply  furnish  a  running  practical 
comment  upon  tne  Biblical  narrative.  Really 
useful  preaching  demands  somewhat  larger  and 
wider  uses  suited  to  the  practical  life  of  our 
own  day ;  the  historical  mstance  should  not 
have  larger  prominence  than  its  application. — 
Sermont,  By  ObarlesWadswortr.  SanFran- 
msco.    (R.  D.  Dickenson.)    We  welcome  this 
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ind  vigorous  Christian  life  of  San 
where,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  the 
States,  religious  provision  fully  keeps  up  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  community.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth'e  sermons  have  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Western  life:  they  are  full  of  vigour, 
fire,  and  fearlessness,  but  with  that  defective 
culture  of  form  which  in  its  excess  is  desig- 
nated pedantry.  The  thought  is  cast  in  a  scho- 
lastic form,  the  scientific  illustrations  are  often 
in  excess,  and  the  style  wants  ease  and  simpli- 
city ;  hard  words  and  harsh  compounds  occur, 
and,  together  with  this,  the  practical  applica- 
tions are  too  ejaculatory  and  coercive.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  will  do  better  as  he  mellows,  hut 
faia  volume  is  able  and  has  much  good  stuff  in 
it. — Fore^n  ProUitant  Pulpit.  Sermons  by 
eminent  Preachers  of  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland.  Second  Saies.  (R.  D. 
Dickinson).  We  can  only  adduco  as  vouchers 
for  tiie  great  excellent^  of  this  volume  the 
names  of  the  preachers  of  these  siz-and-thir^ 
IS :  they  are  Lange,  Orandpierte,  Ofisar, 
Honee     Honod,    'Hiolack,    Bersier, 


Hocart^  Ganssen,  Kmmnaeher,  lArtfaantt, 
Schwarts,  Rothe,  Pressuue,  and  Julias  HflBcr. 
In  addition  to  tiie  intrinuc  excelleoce  of  the 
smnoDS,  they  have  the  exdting  freshnesa  of 
modes  of  religious  tfaonght  and  pulpit  preeenta- 
tion  which  are  different  from  our  own ;  Amy 
seem  to  be  well  translated,  their  fiavonr  is 
carefully  retained.  We  c«rdi)dly  ctminMDd 
them  to  both  sermon  preachers  and  saiuuu 
readers. — Th4  TVtM  Vine;  or,  the  Analogu» »/ 
our  Lord"!  Allegory.  By  Rev.  Huor  Maoiil- 
LAH.  (MacmiUan  and  Co.)  Mr.  MacmOian 
combines  the  ere  of  a  poet  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  Meant  with  the  heart  of  a  saint ;  while  he 
analyses  tiie  phenomena  of  nature  on  pnrd; 
scientific  principles,  ho  inter|irets  them  on  tfae 
principles  of  a  devout  Christian  tbeist.  He 
sees  in  nature  tiie  wonderful  ways  of  Him  wfao 
made  it ;  '  looks  throng  nature  up  to  natare's 
Ood,'  and  often,  tn  virtue  of  his  reltgious  in- 
sight, invests  familiar  things  with  unob9ert«d 
and  beautiful  significance.  BeneaA  tiie  sur- 
face of  natural  symbolism  he  disc^ns  tfae  re- 
ligions and  loving  ways  of  a  divine  Creator  and 
father;  and  thus,  in  a  subtle  and  beautiful 
way,  he  knits  together  tiie  two  great  dapui> 
monts  of  the  one  kingdom  of  God.  In  &\a 
volume  he  is  primarily  a  theologian,  investigat- 
ing the  religious  meaning  of  our  Lord's  gmt 
allegory  of  the  vine  and  its  branches — pei^Mpe 
the  greatest  ni  bis  self-assertions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  his  religions  assurances  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Macmillan  here,  therefore,  midces 
science  the  handmaid  of  theology,  and  brings 
his  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  to  bear 
upon  the  significance  of  our  Lwd's  simites. 
He  has,  we  think,  a  little  overdone  this ;  tfae 
religious  tiioi^ht  is  overlaid,  the  illustntraa  is 
more  than  tfae  thing  illustrated ;  but  he  !».« 
thrown  beautiful  li^t  upon  many  points  of 
natural  symbolism.  Headers  and  preaehvs 
who  are  unscientific  will  find  many  of  his  illos- 
trations  as  valuable  as  they  are  beautiful.  His 
wild  luxuriance  somewhat  reminds  us  of  tfa»t 
of  James  Hamilton. — Trvth  and  Trvitt;  Le*- 
toiu  of  the  War.  Four  Advent  Sermons.  By 
Hekiit  Alvord,  D.D.  (HodderandStongfatmi.') 
These  are  the  last  products  of  Dean  AUord's 
pen,  the  last  utterances  frcnn  his  lips,     nio 

Cf  was  but  partly  corrected  when  be  dted. 
could  not  suhjectthem  to  criticism  if  we 
would.  They  are  '  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
still,'  and  love  for  an  honoured  and  noUe- 
hearted  servant  of  Ood,  and  for  a  dear  personal 
friend,  scab  our  lips  in  reverence.  Under  any 
circumstances,  we  should  have  only  wordaof 
eulc^y  for  them.  They  are,  in  spiritual  intri- 
I^nce,  strength,  and  cogency,  alraut  the  bast 
of  the  many  sermons  that  he  puhliriied. — The 
Jewith  Temple  and  the  Chriatian  Chun\-  a 
Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  tfae 
Hebrews.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  Seond 
Edition.  Revised,  with  additionalnotee.  (Hbd- 
der  and  Sloughton).  We  cannot  but  ngret 
tiiat  Mr.  Dale  has  not  made  thia  volnme  mocfa 
more  than  '  discourses,  not  for  scholars,  bat  for 
ordinary  Christian  people  to  irtiom  learned 
commentaries  are  inaccessible  or  oseleaa.'  He 
'has  in  them  laid  the  foundations  of  an  exposi- 
tion  of  the  E|natle  to  the  Hebrews  of  gnat 
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spirifaul  insigfat  uid  {dulosophie  brewlth,  and 
M  might  adTintageouBly  havB  wrought  oat  hie 
pUn,  eTsn  in  BucceainTe  editions,  until  the 
w<nk  had  become  th»  worUij  magnitm  ojmt  of 
hia  life.  It  ie,  however,  UBeksg  r^retttog 
what  he  has  not  done ;  we  can  simply  commend 
what  ho  has  done,  u  one  of  the  best  popular 
hand-bookB  to  this  great  and  BuggeRtiye  epietle 
tfaat  is  extant  Pulpit  purpoaes  demand  broad 
treatment  and  the  avoidance  of  minute  exe- 
fcesia ;  but  the  broad  treabnent  here  ia  always 
the  fruit  of  car«fiil  exegesis,  good  Bcbolarsbip, 
and  eound,  vi^rous  (bought  Some  of  the 
BennoD3  are  not  even  wrought  out  as  they  were 
preached  ;  the  notes  thereof  only  are  given.  It 
IS  virtually  what  Robinson's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Oorinthians '  are,  and  will  scarcely  suffer  by 
ctxnparison  with  them- — lAghU  and  Shadotei  in 
(As  Lift  of  King  Datid.  By  Cbablk  ViBCH. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  In  ten  discouTEtes,  Mr.  Vince 
selects  certain  incidents  and  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  David.  He  makes  no  pretension  to 
biognphicul  completeness,  or  to  relative  im- 
portance. Spiritual,  and  not  biographical,  rea- 
aoae  have  guided  his  aelectiona.  Thus  one 
disconrse  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  Rizpah's 
pathetic  fidelity  in  quickesing  David's  con- 
scicnfM ;  and  two  to  the  two  things  which  David 
.had  never  seen — 'the  righteous  forsaken,  and 
his  seed  bo^jiag  their  bread.'  The  volume  is  a 
very  charming  one — full  of  delicate  spiritual 
discerament  and  tender  religious  sensibility ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  chaste ;  and  the  qoiet^ 
natural  wa^  in  which  the  practical  side  of 
'  everything  is  presented  is  very  felicitous.  Hr. 
-Vinoe  does  not  'strive  nor  cry;'  he  has  le- 
eoorse  to  no  feverish  rhet<u4c  or  tumultuous 
passion ;  faia  doctrine  'distils  as  the  dew,'  and, 
ID  a  searching,  potent  way,  finds  the  soul  of 
every  bearer  and  saturates  it — Mitread  Pa«- 
tofff  of  Scripture.  Second  Series.  By  J. 
-BjlUiwin  Bbowx,  B.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoi^h- 
ton.)  Very  difierent  is  Hr.  Brown,  who  is 
iBgeot  with  intellectual  force  and  moral  eamest- 
neeH.  His  thought  is  inquisitive,  aggresfiive, 
and  demonstrative;  his  spiritual  korI' takes 
cogent  forms.  He  ia  full  of  intellectoal  aur- 
priaes  afMl  unexpected  spiritual  motives ;  very 
mdependent,  vwy  instnictive,  very  forcible, 
fnlSlline  the  great  practical  religious  ends  of 
the  ministry  in  a  maaterly,  forceful  way.  His 
books  are  full  of  strong,  wise,  earnest  words. 
Bach  as  place  bim  among  the  noblest  teachers 
of  OUT  day.  Nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic of  him  than  these  two  series  of  sermons 
on  'Misread  Passages.'  In  the  second,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  which  treats  chiefly  of 
tttxtoai  misinterpretations,  Ur.  Brown  deals 
with  doctriuea  and  conclusions  derived  from 
mieinterpreted  texts  i  e  g.,  '  The  Principle  of 
Christian  Uni^,'  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
taue  reading.  '  There  shall  be  one  Jlcch  and 
one  shepherd,*  instead  of  'one  fold  and  one 
'sbepherd:'  and  the  true  significance  of  the 
.  nmile  of  the  potter  and  the  clay.  We  commend 
to  vpacial  attention  the  sermon  on  the  '  True 
.  Idea  of  Substitution,'  in  which,  denying  the 
'  theories  of  mere  martyrdom  and  commercial 
aobstitution,  Hr,  Brown  insists  upon  the  sub- 
'  ■  atitotion  which  has  its  character  and  power  in 
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Christ  as  the  reprttMlatiM  of  the  race— the 
true  theory,  as  we  venture  to  thuk.  The  vol- 
ume is  full  of  thoughtfulness,  light,  and  power. 
~T&s  Story  of  Jtb,  and  Meditation,  on  Pat- 
lage*  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Rev.  Alpiixd 
Claitoh  TniSTLBTOH.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  There 
ia  no  distinctive  character  either  of  intelligence 
or  strength  in  Mr,  ThisUeton's  sermons.  They 
are  devout  and  practice  but  very  common- 
place, abounding  in  unctuous  words,  and  not 
over  careful  about  exact  meMiingR. — Sermoat 
for  the  OhritUan  Ytar.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lbwis,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  ChuroU  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Brooklyn.  (B.  D.  Dickinson.)  A  re- 
print of  a  volume  of  sermons  published  tnenty 
years  ago.  It  ia  a  pow  critenon  of  sermoDS  to 
measure  them  by  the  clock — a  poor  compliment 
when  the  first  commendation  is  of  ahorlnesB ; 
but  Hr.  Lewis's  Ecrmons  have  this  merit  This 
little  volume  of  600  pages  cwitains  sixty-six. 
Few  of  them  could  have  exceeded  the  <H'lhodox 
Episcopal  fifteen  minutes.  We  differ  from 
many  of  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Thus,  from 
the  text,  'Cease  ye  from  man,'  be  teaches  that 
we  are  irvra  human  corruption  to  expect  only 
ingratitude  and  wrong,  to  live  among  men  as 
among  natural  enemies.  This  is  a  very  doleful 
and,  we  think,  an  unwarrantable  doctrine.  Hr. 
Lewia  is  an  orthodox  evangelical.  He  dis- 
courses in  tbe  old  mechanical  way.  lie  is 
pious,  sincu^,  and  earnest,  but  he  furnishes  no 
p«at  bdp  for  men  struggling  with  the  real 
difflcultiei  of  human  darkness  and  experience. 
The  volume  ia  typioal,  and  should  be  very  use- 
ful to  rectors, — Th«  Meature  of  Faith  and 
other  Strmont.  By  Philip  Colborhe,  Norwich. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Joan  Stouobton, 
D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Col- 
bome's  sermons  are  tb<ffougnly  individual,  as  if 
elaborated  in  some  solitary  place^  with  but  little 
reference  either  to  tiieologians,  critics,  or  con- 
ventional modes  of  preaching.  They  aomewbat 
lack  fiuency,  but  they  are  vigorous  and  dis- 
cerning. The  working  out  of  Hr,  Colbome's 
conceptionH  is  not  always  so  happy  as  the  con- 
cations  thmnselves ;  bnt  his  bttle  volume 
contrasts  nobly  with  the  vogue  vapid  stuff  that 
often  oomes  before  us  under  tbe  guise  of  ser- 
mons, and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Ibat 
strength  of  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  which, 
under  Qod's  blessing,  has  made  our  churches 
what  they  are.  We  would  apedally  commend 
the  aennou  on  '  Christian  Heroism,'  and  the 
two  sermons  on  '  The  Origin  of  Christian  Life,' 
and  'Qod's  Prindple  of  Selection,'  preached 
during  the  meetings  in  Norwich  of  the  British 
Association.  —  Chrufi  Sealing  Touch,  and 
other  S^rmont,  preached  at  Hurhiton.  By 
AiEXANDEB  Mackbnkal,  B.A.  '(^U'ot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Mackennal's  aermona  combine,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  the  freshness  of  an  independent 
thinker  and  the  power  of  a  robust  one,  with  the 
spiritual  pcnetratton  of  a  devout  man,  the 
evangelical  fervour  of  a  believing  man,  and  the 
practical  urgency  of  an  earnest  man.  No  one, 
we  think,  can  read  this  unpretending  voliune 
without  being  interested — we  might  say  fas- 
dnated — by  its  manifold  excellencies,  or  lay  it 
down  without  a  high  estimate  of  its  author's 
ministerial  power.    The  people  who  Usten  to 
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such  a  prakcbcr  are  nreij  privilc^od.  The 
volume  is  one  of  th«  few  tb*t,  without  quali- 
fication or  reserre,  we  can  heartily  commend. 
Ur.  Mackenual  has  a  rare  faculty  fcH-  eliciting 
the  latent  meaDinga  of  things  without  obtruding 
the  eensB  of  his  ingenuity,  or  failing  in  broad, 
practical  CTangelical  applications. — Thd  Wii- 
dom  of  th«  King,  or  Studitt  in  &cteiia*tM. 
By  the  Rer.  Jambs  BsmrKT,  St  Ji^ui'a,  N«w 
Brunswick.  (Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant) 
Mr.  Bonnet  writes  with  mach  iDtetUgenee  tad 
good  sense.  In  a  plaui,  practical  way  he  shapes 
the  lesson^  to  be  dcrired  fnm  Sccleeiaflt«e 
into  a  series  of  week-day  lectures,  and  his  book 
may  be  commended  as  worthy  to  take  its  place 
in  the  homiletieal  literature  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Ur.  Bennet  still  adheres  to  the  almost  exploded 
notion  that  it  is  the  veritable  religious  auto- 
biography of  Solomon.— TAJn^^A^M.  By  the 
late  F.  W.  Fbuch,  Reotor  of  Newtown,  near 
KellfL  County  Heath.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Mr.  French  was,  as  the  preface  tella  us,  an  aged 
minister,  who  had  entered  upon  his  eighth  do- 
cad&  and  who  died  before  this  little  book  was 
flnished.  It  is  a  series  of  short  chapters  or 
lectures  concerning  things  abore— their  reality, 
locality,  character,  4c. — written  with  devout 
feeling,  and  largely  illustrated  by  quotatioas 
from  a  considerable  range  of  writers. — Semoru 
and  Lteture*.  By  the  lato  William  M'Comvis. 
(Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Mr.  M'Combie 
was  the  editor  of  the  Aberdt«n  Free  Prem,  and 
a  layman.  He  was  accustomed  to  preach, 
chiefly  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was 
amember;  and  mese  discourses  were  prepared, 
not  for  publication,  but.  for  preochmg.  Mr. 
M'Combie  was  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  He  had  much  in  commMi 
with  Hugh  Miller.  His  intellectual  indepen- 
dence, vigorous  thinking,  manifold  attainments, 
and  cultured  beauty  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion, were  not  surpassed  bv  anv  of  his  coTO' 
peers.  His  '  Hours  of  Tbougbt,'  and  still 
more,  his  '  Moral  AgeDay,'provec^  in  their  revolt 
from  Predestinarianism,  as  commonly  taught  by 
Scotch  Calvinism,  both  his  profound  metaphy- 
sical thinkii^  and  his  intellectual  independence. 
These  sermons  have  not  the  finish  of  his  own 
published  works,  but  they  are  full  of  rare 
ihoughtf  ulness  and  wisdom,  and  of  rich  spiritual 
feeling  and  sugxostiveness.  Their  strong,  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  sufficiency  and  power  of  ■ 
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the'religion  of  Jesus  to  satiiify  every  necessi^ 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  men  is  a  fine 
tonic  in  these  d^enerate  days.  It  is  something 
to  hear  a  man  who  believes  as  Mr.  M'Combie 
beUeves  speak  as  he  speaks. — Sermont  f«r  file 
Time*,  prtaehed  at  the  Independent  Chaptl, 
NevAiiry.  By  E.  W.  Skaubrs,  B.A.  (Bbtd- 
et  and  S<m,  Newbury.)  Mr.  Shalders  has  dom 
mo«t  exoeUent  service  to  the  cause  of  spiritual 
Christianity  by  the  issue  of  this  series  of  dis- 
courses on  tiie  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Bituallst  and  the  Free  Churchman.  Thetopits 
chosco  by  our  author  have  bean  'Baptianil 
Regeneration,'  'Apostidic  Sucoesdon,'  'llie 
Childishness  ti  Ritualism,'  'Exclu^veoeu  the 
real  Schism.'  Sebotarship,  candour,  strength, 
clearness,  and  fine  manly  tone,  pervade  eadi  of 
these  discuasions.  We  should  be  glad  to  ue 
them  circulated  by  tens  of  thousanda. — The 
Setieion  of  M«  New  TMtam«nt,  bthu  a  Peptt- 
lar  SfpoeMon  nf  itt  Jfeedt  amd  Litaiti ;  a 
LeeUiTt  delieered  h^ore  the  Jf«rviieh  Fmtajp 
Men't  Chrietian  Atoeialion.  By  Qkomi  8. 
Baranr,  B.A.  (Hodder and Stoughton.)  This 
lecture  is  admirably  well  done.  'rber«  is  a  re- 
fined tone  in  the  discussion,  and  a  tliomigh 
grasp  of  tfae  whole  subject.  When  he  was 
about  ft,  however,  Mr.  Barrett  might  as  well 
have  explained  a  little  more  fully  what  is  meant 
by  '  The  Text  of  Scrq>tnre.'  The  class  ad- 
dressed by  the  lecturer  are  singularly  haiqr  on 
this  point     It  is  not  uncommon  to  m«et  with 

Sious  folk  who,  when  the  rejection,  «.^.,  of  1 
ohn  V.  7,  is  made  to  depend  on  its  absence 
from  all  Ureek  HSS.,  are  ready  to  exdaun— 
'So  much  the  worse  for  the  USSl'  Wt 
heartily  tlunk  Mr.  Barrett  for  hla  timely  publi- 
cation.— The  Plffmeuth  Pulpit.  Sermons  b; 
Hbhrt  Ward  Bxrcbib.  Third  Series.  (Dick- 
enson.) The  third  Series  of  Mr.  B«echer'i 
sermons  fully  sustains  the  interest  excited  bj 
the  previous  volumes.  There  are  the  same 
hi^  passion  and  earnest,  practioU  love^  the 
same  brilliant  touch,  the  ring  of  the  same  mu- 
sical metal  which  have  charmed  and  instructed 
us  so  often.  This  volume  is  characterised  by 
more  frequent  treatmont  of  great  doctrinal 
thomes,  when  liberal  views  are  guarded  by 
conservative  love.  There  is  a  most  powoful, 
practical,  and  useful  discourse  on  the  fearful 
theme  of  '  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  CHuat' 
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I^  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  most 
iwtx  liaru  an  interest  peooliar  to  itself.  It 
iUniis  alone.  Nothiofr  in  the  past  has  been, 
QolbiDf;  in  the  fntnre  can  be,  like  iL  It 
nt  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  gathered 
into  itself  the  traditions  of  all  that  had  ctct 
been  mat  and  illustrions  in  the  human  nee, 
injiua,  Egyptian,  Fenian,  Hebrew,  Phcsni- 
otD,  Greek,  Etmscan,  as  well  as  those  of 
he  mnltitndinous  western  tribes — Italian, 
SiUic,  Iberian  or  Teutonic,  which  had  only 
Dsde  themselves  known  as  warriors.  The 
ciiilitatioD,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws 
ud  institDtioRs,  the  poetry  and  philosophy, 
tbe  whole  accumulated  literary  treasures  of 
>U  pad  generatioDB  were  risked  on  a  single 
rentare.  Rome  had  no  rival  on  earth,  and 
»iild  hare  no  successor.  She  was  the  ark 
a  which  were  preserved  all  tie  riches  of  the 
pMt,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.  For  many 
cutanea  Uie  most  ^ted  races  of  men  had 
been  toiling  and  sonering,  and  tiiere  was  no 
Ktsan  to  sappose  that  man  was  cwable  of 
^ing  more  t^um  h^  been  effected,  by  their 
■Dited  efforts.  If  that  was  lost,  all  was  lost 
h  iraa  no  idle  boast,  then,  when  men  said, 
'^heo  Borne  sbaU  fall,  the  world  wiU  fall 
nth  her.'  In  those  ages  do  man  looked 
Forwsrd  to  anything  greater  or  better.  The 
idea  that  '  progress '  iB  the  natural  law  and 
B»di(iaa  of  the  worid,  is  one  quite  cliaract«i- 
Hie  of  modem  times.  The  ancient  notion 
""s  ihit  its  law  was  that  ol  decay  and  cor^ 
"ption.  The  utmost  that  anyone  dared  to 
™pe  Wis  that  things  might  not  change  for 
Im  worse. 

And  BO  far  as  appears,  their  jadgment  was 
''vol.  uv,  B — 1 


I  well  fonnded.  Man  bad  done  all  be  could. 
,  The  Roman  Empire  exhibited  the  highest 
state  of  society,  which,  without  some  super- 
natural interference  of  a  higher  power  in  the  ' 
afiurs  of  the  world,  he  was  able  to  develope. 
Viewed  id  this  light,  as  the  last  act  of  a 
vast  drama  which  had  been  going  on  for  . 
ages,  it  moat  ever  be  most  worthy  of  study, 
.^d  in  truth  there  wa»  in  it  very  mncb  that 
was  really  great  and  noble.  The  iinpreteion 
left  on  the  mind  by  ordinary  bistoriea,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  vogue  idea  of  mad  and 
^tesqne  tyrauDy  od  the  one  side,  and  ab- 
ject servitude  on  the  other,  is  very  far  from 
doing  it  justic&  If,  as  we  know,  there  has 
in  fact  arisen  out  of  its  ashes  a  new  worid, 
on  the  whole  vastly  superior  to  the  old,  diia 
is  because,  by  the  mercy  of  bis  Creator,  man 
has  no  longer  been  left  to  find  bis  way  with- 
out light  and  guidance  from  on  high ;  be- 
cause after  having,  in  the  old  world,  left 
man  to  work  out  to  the  end  all  that  be 
could  do  by  himaelf,  Ood  Himself  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  new  world,  to  stretch  ont  His 
own  right  hand  imd  Hu  holy  arm,  and  to 
work  in  man  and  by  him.  Here,  thcD,  is 
the  striking  contrast  between  ancient  and. 
modem  history.  The  one  shows  man- 
working  without  Qod,  the  other  God  work- 
ing by  man ;  and  man,  alas  I  but  too  oftcD^ 
crossing,  interfering  with,  and  maiming  Uis 
work. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  although,,  while 
the  Empire  of  Rome  still  lasted,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  not  as  yet  viubly  set  up 
among  men,  yet,  abnoet  from  its  veir  foun- 
dation, the  germa  of  that  future  longdom 
were  working  in  it  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  the  fint  heathen  emperor  that  the- 
Prince  of  Peace  was  bom  into  the  world.. 
The  grain  of  raastaid-seed  was  already  sown, 
and  through  all  the  centuries  occupied:  by 
the  heathen  en^tire  it  was  growing  night  and 
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day,  at  first  aaobserved  by  men,  ia  later 
times  forcing  itself  on  their  notice,  until  it 
became  a  tree  wbose  branches  overshadowed 
the  whole  earth. 

There  are,  then,  two  Bubjects  which  mast 
attract  attention  in  any  worthy  description 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  first,  the  political, 
social,  pioral,  and  roligioua  condition  of  the 
heathen  woHd,  both  m  itself  and  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Christian  nations,  and 
next  the  effect  produced  on  the  heathen 
themselves  by  the  gradual  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  ChriBtianity  in  the  midst  of 
thera.  The  internal  history  of  Christianity, 
indeed,  belongs  in  strictness  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  bat  no  subject  has  a  more  direct 
clium  npon  the  general  historian  than  that  of 
its  effects  upon  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  standard,  and  upon  the  religions 
opinions  of  those  who  were  not  Christians. 

We  know,  however,  no  English  book 
which  throws  light  upon  either  of  these  two 
Bobjects.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  which  ever  attempted  to  do  so.  The 
greatest  English  writer  who  ban  described 
'  those  times,  was  made  incapable  of  it  by  bis 
hatred  of  Christianity,  and  by  his  low 
standard  of  moral  feeling.  In  our  own 
times,  no  doubt,  we  have  had  an  interesting 
history  of  the  'Romans  under  the  Empire' 
from  a  writer  whom  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  compare  to  Gibbon;  but  this  has  not 
been  continued  bo  far  as  the  period  when 
Christianity  would  have  forced  iteelf  on  the 
writer's  attention.  And  so  far  as  appears, 
his  thoughts  have  not  been  BufHciently 
tamed  to  the  subject  to  lead  him  to  detect 
its  inflnence,  where  it  is  quite  as  unquestion- 
able if  not  as  prominent.  The  result  is, 
that  although  Mr.  Merirale  no  donbt  fully 
believes  and  admits  the  tmth  and  impor- 
tance of  Christianity,  he  has  pven  us  a  nia- 
tory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  in 
xrbich,  except  in  one  or  two  short  recogni- 
tions of  its  tmth,  there  is  nothing  to  remmd 
the  reader  that  the  old  world  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Ood  had  been  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  while  bH  that  is  specially  worth 
notice  in  the  new  world  that  nas  succeeded 
it,  is  founded  upon  that  fact 

Mr.  Merivale,  of  course,  would  reply  to 
this  criticism  that  he  undertook  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Romans  as  it  had  been  re- 
corded by  Tacitns,  Suetonius,  Dion,  and 
Others;  and  that  if  there  was  nothing  in 
Christianity  which  arrested  tbdr  attention, 
and  which  they  have  thongbt  worthy  of 
record,  there  could  be  nothing  which  came 
into  his  subject.  This,  however,  implies  a 
total  mistake  as  to  the  duty  of  an  historian. 
He  has  to  tell  ns,  of  course,  what  really  hap- 
pened, and  nothing  else.    But  it  is  certain 


that  events,  in  their  consequences  of  tlte 
greatest  importance,  arc  often  so  mnch  an- 
dorvalned  by  those  who  see  them  in  pro- 
gress, that  they  pass  them  over  unmcD- 
Uoned,  devoting  their  attention  to  things 
which  at  the  moment  seem  more  imporUnl, 
but  which  after-times  see  to  have  been  of 
little  interest.  It  is  Arnold's  remai^  thxt 
Phillip  de  Cominen,*  whose  memoirs  'ter- 
minate about  twenty  years  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  six  years  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Colnmbus,'  writes  without  the  least  notion 
of  the  moment«as  character  of  the  times 
which  be  was  describing.  His  '  memoiis 
are  striking,  from  their  perfect  unconsciooe- 
ness.  The  knell  of  the  middle  ages  hid 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  bad  no  otLer 
notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to 
foster;  he  describes  their  events,  th^  cha- 
racters, their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to 
continue  for  centuries.'  And  he  justly 
blames  Barante,  becanse,  while  folly  able  to 
analyze  history  philosophically,  'he  bis 
chosen,  in  his  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  forfeit  the  benefits  of  his  OTtn 
wisdom,  and  has  described  the  fonrteeolli 
and  fifteenth  centoriee  no  otherwise  thm 
might  have  been  been  done  by  their  ovD 
simple  chroniclers,'  What  else  has  Merirsle 
done  in  describing,  for  instance,  the  times  of 
the  Antonines  as  they  appeared  to  contem- 
porary heathen  writers,  not  as  we  know  them 
really  to  have  been,  who  have  the  means  oi 
eEtimating  the  eflecta  even  then  produMd 
upon  heathen  society  by  the  influence  of  the 
Christians,  already  so  nnmerous  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  of  comparing  them  with  periods 
in  tite  histoiy  of  many  Christian  nations  ia 
many  respects  similar. 

In  contrast  with  the  deficiencies  of  his- 
tories in  our  own  language,  we  would  c»n 
special  attention  to  the  bistorictJ  works  of 
M.  de  Champagny.  We  have  been  sniprised 
to  find  how  little  they  are  known  in  England, 
not  merely  by  men  of  general  cnlture  and 
intelligence,  but  by  many  whose  studies 
have  been  especially  directed  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In-  France  they  are 
not  only  well  known,  l)nt  so  highly  Koiftt- 
dated  that  they  have  won  for  their  anthor  s 
seat  in  the  Academy,  the  great  object  of 
literary  ambition ;  and  this,  although  the 
tone  of  religions  earaestncBs  which  rans 
through  them,  if  it  did  not  hinder,  assuredly 
in  no  degree  tended  to  promote  tiieir  popu- 
larity. At  different  penods  during  the  vA 
forty  years,  M.  de  Champagny  has  pub- 
lished four  works  on  Roman  history,  the  fint 
two  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.    None  of  these  works  are  calW 
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by  the  actbor,  or  are  exflctly  entitled  to  be 
called  faistories.  They  cont«n,  iTtdced,  a 
naretiTB  strictly  confiaed  to  the  facte  re- 
eorded  by  ancient  anthora,  and  full  of  life 
and  intetest;  yet  tbe  narrMire  is  the  least 
fslnable  part  of  tbe  worlc  They  are  &litdef, 
a  tenu  vhicb,  for  want  of  one  more  exactly 
eiintssing  it,  we  may  render  esaays.  This 
character  pervades  even  the  nftrmtive :  bnt 
leas  than  balf  the  thiea  volumes  of  '  Uie 
Ctesare*  'a  narrative  even  in  form.  It  con- 
bUDi  a  'picture  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  giv- 
ing inoamerable  detiula,  fall  of  life  and 
rwility,  of  tbe  provinces,  the  capital,  the 
daily  life  of  the  Bomana,  their  worship,  their 
family  and  sociid  life,  their  morals,  their 
literary  habits,  their  public  amusements,  and 
eodug  with  an  accoant  of  the  Neo-stoic 
philosophy  which  filled  (so  far  as  it  was  filled 
at  all)  the  pUce  of  a  religion,  as  that  word  is 
understood  among  ourselves.  And  throngh- 
oQt  the  whole,  the  companson  of  tbe  old  world 
and  the  new  is  kept  in  view.  "We  know  no 
*ork  in  the  En^sh  lanc^DOge,  as  we  have 
already  said,  which  supplies  what  we  have 
here.  In  'the  Antoninea,'  the  proportion 
devoted  to  dmilar  pietures,  especially  to  the 
ertimste  of  the  indirect  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  equally  la^e  and  equally  im- 
portant 

It  wonid  be  impoanble  within  the  limits 
of  an  article,  to  ^ve  any  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  essays  in  which  our  author  presents, 
in  tbe  lucid  epigrammatic  form  peculiar  to 
his  country  and  laogoace,  the  results  of  a 
life  of  study  and  thoagbL  What  we  spe- 
cially dedre  is,  that  our  readers  shonid  con- 
n'der  for  themselves  whether  it  is  not  tho 
fad,  tiiat  gi^at  as  is  the  proportion  of  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  me  classics,  in  Eng- 
Keh  education,  the  Boman  Empire  has  been 
far  too  moch  overlooked,  eapeoiolly  in  com- 
parison with  the  Republic.  For  this  it  is 
Tery  easy  to  acconnl  It  is  the  natural  re- 
std^  not  of  any  love  for  a  republic,  but  of 
that  too  esclnsive  love  for  the  writeis  of  the 
Anguslon  age,  which  has  long  formed  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  cultivated  English- 
Dun,  The  Listoriuis  of  the  Empire,  and 
even  those  who,  like  PUny,  Seneca,  &c.,  re- 
flect its  manners  in  oontemporary  writings 
not  professedly  historical,  but  often  of  even 
more  Idstorical  valne,  are  wanting  in  the 

Xdsl  charm  which  attracts  a  fastidious 
lar  to  tbe  earlier  history.  And  hence 
wa  greatly  doubt  whether  ninety  ont  of  one 
^dred  boys  educated  at  a  classical  school 
do  not  prootioally  think  of  Roman  history,  as 
if  its  interest  euded  with  Angustns.  Before 
Gibbon  tarsed  attention  to  the  '  Decline  and 
FaB  of  the  Empire'  this  most  have  been 
■till  more  Hm  case.    Account  for  tins  as  we 
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may,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. For,  beaatifnl  as  is  '  Livy's  pic- 
tured pM;e,'  the  state  of  society  which  it  * 
presents-— {that  of  a  simple  people,  denizens 
of  a  single  city,  retuning  many  of  tbe  vir- 
tues and  fanlts  of  a  rude  age,  ceteeming 
courage  in  the  field  as  for  ^1  citizens  tbe 
first  and  most  necessary  of  virtnes,  and  valu- 
ing temperance,  a  life  of  labour,  Ac,  chiefly, 
aa  conducing  to  it) — has  so  little  in  common 
with  our  dally  life  and  habits,  that  the  prac- 
tical lessons  impressed  upon  as  are  hardly 
more  than  if  w,e  read  ss  maoy  pages  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  In  saying 
this,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  discourage 
the  study  of  writers  whom  we  heartily  Ipve 
and  admire.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  store  the 
mind  (especially  in  the  plastic  season  of 
youth)  with  images  of  beauty;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  peculiar  refinement  of  taste 
formed  by  snch  an  education  is  att^nable  by 
any  other  means.  The  first  decade  of  Livy, 
for  instance,  ranks  high  in  that  class  of 
books,  at  the  top  of  which  stand  the  'Qiad' 
and  the  '  Odyssey,'  Still,  history  has  an  im- 
portance of  ite  own,  and  it  seems  to  ns  indis- 
putable that  the  stricdy  historical  value  of 
later  Roman  times  is  (at  least  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world)  far  greater  than  thatof  tho 
golden  age  of  the  Republic.  Allowing  for 
the  immense  difiercnce  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian  society,  tho  world  ruled  by 
Harcus  Anrelins  is  one  in  which  we  can 
easily  imamne  ourselves  to  be  living.  We 
are  sare  tnat  no  tfaonghtfol  man  can  read 
many  pages  of  M.  de  Champi^y's  works 
without  finding  his  mind  flUed  with  thoughts 
and  lessons  which  bear  immediately  on  the 
state  of  society  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
The  evils  and  corruptions  which  were  under- 
mining the  Roman  world  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, those  agfunst  which  we  are  called  to 
guard  or  contend.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
trast, it  is  one  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  ob- 
serve ;  for  it  may  eonly  be  traced  to  the  spe- 
cial blessings  which  the  indirect  action  of 
Christianity  has  conferred  upon  every  class 
of  modern  society,  oven  upon  those  who 
have,  more  or  less  wilfully,  rejected  it 

One  fsct  which  we  think  will  strike  every 
reader  is  that  the  state  of  things  nuder  tbe 
Empire,  as  compared  with  that  under  the 
Bepablic,  was  far  better  than  ordinary  histo- 
ries would  lead  us  to  suppose.  They  det^l 
ihe  mod  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Caligula 
and  Nero,  bnt  give  us  little  means  of  esti- 
mating the  peace  and  prosperity  which,  for 
more  thou  two  centuries  after  Augustus,  pre- 
vuled,  almost  without  intermptioo,  tJirongh 
the  vast  extent  of  his  empire.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  practical  appre- 
ciation of  this  by  the  generations  who  lived 
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under  it.  Pliny  Bpeaka  of  'the 
majesty  of  the  Komsn  peace ;'  and  these 
•  words  '  Pax  Rotnana'  seem  to  have  been  al- 
most as  mach  household  words  in  his  day  as 
the  phrase  'Our  glorions  constitution  in 
Church  and  State '  m  those  of  Geor^  llL 
To  say  that  the  heathen  world  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  wonld  greatly  under^ 
state  the  fact  There  has  been  nothing  like 
it  unce,  any  more  thim  there  had  been  be- 
fore. Daring  aereral  centuries,  peace  reign- 
ed almost  utunteirup ted  through  the  vast  re- 
gions which  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  shores  of  France  and  Portugal, 
from  the  elopes  of  the  Cheriol«  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas.  Passing  over  the  very  brief 
civil  contest  which  followed  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  only  exception  was  the  Jewish  re- 
bellion. The  regions  most  favoured  by  na- 
tore  of  any  that  earth  holds — those  which  on 
every  ude  surround  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
SpiUD,  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Northern 
coaats  of  Africa — were  full  of  rich  and 
highly-civilized  cities,  which,  .undisturbed  by 
wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  freely  exchanged 
the  producdoDS  of  tJieir  variona  climates  and 
their  different  indnstries.  Many  of  them, 
among  which  we  may  name  Athens,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Carthture,  were  the  chosen  seats  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  Men  thought  lit- 
tle of  crossing  the  sea  one  way  or  the  other 
between  Africa  and  Italy,  France  or  Spun, 
an  they  might  be  tempted  by  facilities  for 
itudy  or  business,  or  even  by  curiosity. 
When  all  formed  part  of  one  great  empire, 
trade  had  no  impeairoeDts  from  laws  of  pro- 
tection, or  from  the  jealousy  of  rival  nations 
or  governments. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  tliat'  the 
peace  which  afforded  these  advantages  waa 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  subjection  to  a  great 
military  tyranny.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able, yet  nothing  more  eerbun,  than  the  fact 
that  Rome,  which  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  world  by  military  force,  ruled  and  main- 
tained her  dominion  over  tJie  world  she  had 
conquered,  by  the  superiority  of  her  purely 
civil  adminiatratiou.  Throughout  these  im- 
mense regions,  the  Bomao  military  establiih- 
ment  consisted,  under  Tiberius,  of  between 
160,000  and  180,000  men  under  turns  ;  and 
even  these  were  not  kept  in  the  great  cilaes 
or  the  interior  of  the  prorinces  to  preeerve 
order.  They  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers, 
to  guard  the  nnanned  population  of  those 
huge  countries  from  the  predatory  invanons 
of  Uie  surrounding  bubanans.  Four  lei^ons 
kept  watch  on  the  Euphrates,  three  (or  per- 
haps five)  on  the  Dannbe,  eight  on  the 
Rhine,  and  three  on  the  Northern  bonier  of 
the  British  province.     In  the  whole  interior 


of  Ganl,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  districts  which 
are  now  FHnce,  Belranm,  and  Germasy 
west  of  the  Rhine,  Uiere  were  (see  'La 
Cosars,'  vol  iL  304)  only  1,S00  men  under 
anna.  The  naval  force,  which  muntained 
the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean,  checking 
the  plague  of  piracy  which  had  been  so  pre- 
valent in  eariier  times,  as  it  has  been  ahnost 
to  the  present  day,  consisted  of  three  fleets, 
stationed  at  Ravenna,  at  Misenum,  and  it 
Forum  Jnlii  {now  Frejua)  ;  the  three  t(^otlier 
consisted  of  15,000  men.  There  were  alio 
twenty-four  vessels  employed  in  the  defenw 
of  the  Rhine,  and  as  many  on  the  Danube. 
Italy  and  Spain  were  without  soldiers,  except 
about  0,000  pretorians  in  the  immediirfe 
neighbonrbooa  of  Kome.  Asia  Minor, 
abounding  in  wealth  and  population,  wilh 
princely  cities  enjoying  the  civilization  of  ■ 
thousand  years  and  all  the  treasures  of  sit 
and  indnatiy  in  undisturbed  repose,  was  sd' 
ministered  by  unarmed  governors.  '  Be- 
yond the  Black  Sea  there  were  3,000  men  to 
guard  that  inhospitable  coast,  and  retsb  in 
obedience  to  Rome  the  kings  of  the  fioe- 
phoTUB.  The  other  kings  were  responsible 
to  Rome  for  the  tianquilhty  of  their  king- 
doms, and  exercised  the  police  over  them  it 
their  own  cost,  with  tlie  aid  of  such  troops 
as  Rome  permitted  them  to  levy.' 
Well  may  M.  de  Champ^oy  exclaim— 

'  These  feeble  material  forces  in  an  empin 
which  was  never  without  some,  war  seem  dut- 
relloua  when  we  compare  thmn  with  the  bur- 
densome nrtnaments  oi  modem  powers,  indths 
enormous  sacrifices  imposed  upon  than  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  merely  to  maintun  Att 
position  with  regard  to  forei^  countries,  sod 
assure  the  tranquillity  of  their  States.' — ('L«S 
Cesars,'  voL  ii.  SOS.) 

The  contrast  is,  indeed,  remaikable.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  old  Roman  Empiie 
no  longer  forms  part  of  the  modem  civilised 
world.  The  remainder  probably  maintained, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  preeeot  war, 
about  3,000,000  of  men  under  arms,  noneitf 
whom  were  employed  (^like  the  armies  of  m- 
cient  Rome)  in  defending  the  frontier  of  s 
civilised  laud  against  the  incuruons  of  wir- 
like  barbarous  neighbours,  but  all  in  jea- 
lously watching  the  power  of  neigbbooni^ 
States  and  maintuning  a  balance — -now  eSte- 
tually  the  events  of  the  last  year  have  bat 
too  plainly  shown — or  in  bolcUng  down  the 
stru^les  of  revolutionary  parties  at  home. 

To  point  the  contrast,  M.  de  ChampagoT 
shows  that  the  army  which  guarded  wh 
province  of  the  Empire  wae  composed  of  na- 
tives of  the  country  in  which  it  was  statioD- 
lid.  Roman  citizens  they  no  doubt  woe, 
but  citisens  of  provincial  extraction,  posted 
to  defend  in  arms  on  behalf  of  Rome  tte 
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TCTj  land  which  their  fathere,  only  a  few  ge- 
nerations bact,  had  defended  against  her. 
To  this  very  day  neither  France  nor  England 
hu  Tentured  to  imitate  this  liberal  policy. 
Ireland  is  garriaoDed  by  aoldiera  of  Engliah 
birth,  and  Breton  conacripta,  in  times  of 
profoDnd  peace,  were  sent  to  fulfil  their  time 
of  tervice  at  Lyons  and  Paris. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  rule  which 
was  thus  msintuned,  cannot  have  been  felt  to 
be  severe  or  oppressive  by  the  sabjugated 
people.  Our  aathor  traces  the  institutions 
bj  which  the  people  in  the  conquered  pro- 
viDCca  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the  con- 
qnerore.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  him  in 
detail.  The'  principle  was  to  leave  each  na- 
tion in  possession  of  its  own  laws  and  ineti- 
tutdona,  and  to  preserve  to  the  cities  the 
ri^bt  of  self-government.  The  degrees  of 
liberty  were  dlRerent  in  different  cases.  In 
many  cases  the  only  restriction  was  that  they 
abandoned  the  right  of  making  war  and 
peace,  engaging  to  hold  as  their  friends  and 
enemies  all  whom  Rome  so  hold. 

'No  doubt  when  Rome  was  a  parly  this  li- 
ber^ shrank  into  small  dimensions.  The  au- 
dent  institutions  of  the  peoples  were  reduced 
to  the  dlmenRiona  of  municipal  charters,  their 
mapstrates  became  ticutananta  of  police,  their 
ireopagua  an  hotel  de  tille.  But  still,  con- 
quei^  Athens  retained  its  areopagiis,  the 
Greek  cities  had  stiU  th«r  eenates,  their  popu- 
lar assemblies.  Uarseitles  retained  that  consti' 
tulion  which  bad  been  so  much  admired  by 
CiccTO.  Some  cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  Nismes, 
and  Sparta,  vr«a'e  not  merely  free,  but  sove- 
reign ;  others  remained  under  their  own  laws. 
Leagues  which  really  meant  anything,  power- 
ful confederations,  had  been  dissolved,  but 
when  Greece,  in  memory  of  ilfl  uicient  amphic- 
tfonic  coundia,  met  at  Elis  or  Olympia  to  hold 
dances  in  honour  of  her  gods,  when  all  the 
Ionian  peoples  gathered  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Panionium  for  sacrifices  and  games,  these  iu- 
nocent  memorials  of  a  common  origin  or  of  be- 
reditary  alliances  mattered  nothing  to  Rome. 
Uve  than  this,  the  towns  of  Caria,  or  the  three 
and  twenty  cities  of  Lycia,  assBmbled  their  de- 

Siuties  not  only  for  feasts  and  games,  but  to  de- 
iberwte  upon  their  aiGurs,  and,  provided  they 
did  not  discuss  peace  or  war,  these  traces  mf 
political  liberty  pive  no  offence  to  the  liberal- 
ism of  Rome.  Rome  bad  a  marvellous  power 
of  perceiving  how  much  of  independence  would 
BOfflce  to  content  nations  without  being  dan- 
gerous; and  I  doubt  whether  any  free  and  so- 
vweign  city  of  our  modem  Europe,  Cracow  for 
inatanco  [%  note  added  her*  gives  the  date  of 
tbe  first  publication  of  the  passage,  1812],  is  so 
completely  mistress  at  home,  as  Rhodes  and 
Ciiicus  were  allowed  to  be  under  Augusti 
whether  there  is  any  senate  so  much  respeci 
as  the  curia  of  Tarragona  or  QtA  coundl  of 
hmdmd  at  Uarswlles ;  or  a  burgomaster  whose 
powers  of  p(dice  are  so  sovereign  as  those  of 
tbe  niffete  at  Carthage  or  the  arcbiM  at  Athena 


were  allowed  to  be.'    ('Les  CJBara,'  vol.  ii. 
--B.) 

But  while  leaving  the  conquered  cities  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  taws  and  govern- 
ment,  Rome  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
every  province  Latin  and  Roman  fraochise?, 
which  were  given  sometimes  to  old,  some- 
times to  newly-founded  cities.  Each  of 
these  Dolouies  horded  many  steps,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  conquered  countries 
might  ascend,  more  or  less  completely,  to 
the  privileges  of  tbe  Roman  citizen,  and 
thus  the  ambition  of  becoming  Romans 
quickly  supplanted  tbe  aspiratious  after  po- 
litical independence,  which  could  hardly  , 
fail  to  remain  among  a  newly-conquered 
people.  While  enlarging  upon  this  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  Roman  system  of. 
goverument  over  conquered  imtions,  M,  dc 
Champagny  iutroduces  a  carious  episode, 
into  which  we  may  veqture  to  follow  him, 
and  in  which  he  contoasta  the  French  and 
English  systems  in  the  government  of  fo- 
reign dependeociea.     He  says : — 

'  The  Frenchman  is  a  contrast  to  the  Roman ; 
bis  conquests  are  merely  military,  and  are 
therefore  transient  in  comparison  with  tho^e 
of  the  Roman,  which  wore  always  political. 
The  Frenchman  is  a  much  better  ma8tcr,4ic- 
cause  more  gociable,  more  humane,  but  he  al- 
ways wishes  to  show  that  he  is  master,  o£- 
cially,  prominently,  forcibly.  There  is  want- 
ing to  bim  a  sort  of  reserve,  both  towards 
others  and  himself.  Instead  of  disguising 
his  power  he  makes  a  point  of  letting  it  be 
seen,  felt,  touched,  and  thus  be  makes  it  an- 
noying or  compromises  it,  Uo'  never  under- 
stands the  importance  of  some  thinss  which 
appear  very  small,  but  which  touch  the  bean 
of  a  foreigner ;  he  laughs  at  him  as  he  does  at 
himself:  he  insists  that  people  should  be  like 
bim.  He  wishes  to  enforce  on  them  bis  own 
laws,  his  manneM,  his  language,  nay,  his  vices. 
He  wanta  them  all  to  be  adopted  at  once,  not 
gradually,  but  by  force,  openly,  without  delay. 
AH  this  of  course  as  a  benefit — but  what  in- 
sults people  more  than  anything  else,  is  a 
benefit  imposed  by  force.  He  is  unpopular 
without  being  the  least  conscious  of  i^  having 
no  suspicion  that  be  has  been  tyrannical,  and 
sincerely  believes  that  be  is  securing  tbe  hap- 
piness of  the  people  whopa  be  is  deeply  irri- 
tating, till  all  of  a  sudden  bis  power  is  over- 
thrown by  a  storm  which  he  never  thought  of 
expecting.  It  was  thus  that  India  slipped  out 
of  OUT  hands  in  a  few  years.  In  a  few  months 
all  Qennany  roused  herself  for  the  great  con- 
test of  1813.  In  a  smgle  day  the  bells  of 
Palermo  gave  freedom  to  Sicily.  No  French 
conquest  has  ever  been  lasting. 

'  On  tbe  other  hand  we  are  reminded  by  this 
Roman  invasion  and  colonisation,  so  active,  SO 
obstinate,  so  universal,  of  the  incessaot  and 
indefatigable  advance  erf  English  colonisation.' 

He  attributes  this  to  the  manner  in  which 
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Uie  Eoglish  have  allowed  the  conqaered  to 
retain  their  own  inetitutions,  cuBtoms,  prac- 
ticee,  and  religion,  thoa  making  the  fact  of 
conqaest  as  little  evident  aa  poeaihle. 

'Bngluid,  like  Rome^  does  not  pride  itself 
on  muing  its  own  langoage  uid  its  own  laws 
uniTersaL  The  Prator  pwtfrinui  at  Rohm 
judged  all  peoples  according  to  their  natdonal 
laws.  The  IjOrd  Chancellor  in  London  judges 
the  Canadian  according  to  French  law,  the  in^ 
habitant  of  Jereej  according  to  the  customs  of 
Normand;,  of  the  Isle  of  France  (Hauritins) 
according  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  Indftm  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Manou.  The  social  sys- 
tem of  England  is  no  more  forced  on  straagera 
than  the  social  system  of  Borne ;  the  Huasul- 
maa  is  not  oUiged  to  drink  its  ale,  nor  the 
Hindoo  to  attend  its  churdi.  All  it  demands 
is  the  right  of  introducing  itself,  and  introduce 
itself  it  docs,  whole  and  entire,  without  modi- 
fying or  confomiiug  itself,  retaining  itsproud 
isolation  and  disdainful  peculiarity.  This  is 
the  course  of  natiras.  endowed  alike  with  the 
^arit  of  conquest  and  of  conserratiam.  Rome 
and  England  have  kept  thur  oonquests,  be- 
cause their  conquest  has  always  been  inteUi- 
gent  and  politic,  because  among  them  the 
statesman  has  always  been  master  of  the  war- 
rior, when  it  has  not  happened  that  the  warrior 
himself  was  a  statesman?  ('  Les  Cesus,'  vol 
ii.  838.) 

Oar  first  impression  in  reading  this  pas- 
aage  was  that  the  author  had  done  more 
than  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
people.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
EielieTe  what  he  says  to  be  substantially 
true.  There  are  obvious  exceptions  on  boUi 
sides.  For  instance,  nothing  can  he  more 
remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which 
France  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to  her- 
self the  German  provinces,  stolen  ny  Louis 
XIV.  leas  than  two  centuries  ago  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  England  has  held  Ireland  at 
leaet  sinoe  the  acces-iion  of  James  I.,  par- 
'inlly  since  Henry  II.,  and  baa  never  managed 
for  a  single  day  to  attach  it  to  herself.  The 
last  case  is  explained,  because  England, 
however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  adopted 
in  Irelaod  exactly  the  opposite  course  to 
that  described  by  M.  de  Champagny,  and 
forced  her  own  institntioDs  upon  a  people 
for  whom  they  wervqnite  nnfit.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone evidently  hopes  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  reconcile  Ireland,  by  allowing  it  (as  the 
Romans  certainly  would  have  done)  to  be 
governed  by  Irish  ideas.  The  loss  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America  is  aaother  ia- 
stuice,  for  which  M.  de  Champagny,  we 
think,  imperfectly  accounts.  The  other 
instances  he  mentions  seem  in  point.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Frenchmen  would  have 
allowed  the  people  of  India  to  rct^  their 
institutions,  manners,  &c.,  as  they  have 
actually  done  nnder  English  govemmeot 


As  for  Aleace,  Lorrune,  and  Franche  C<»nt£, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  not  held 
as  dependencies,  hut  were  at  once  made  an 
integral  part  of  Franoe :  ami  w«  believe  that 
M,  de  Montalembert  was  rwht  in  the  opi&iui 
he  exprereed,  that  they  had  remuued  i»- 
tensely  auti-Freucb,  until  after  the  great 
Revolution,  which  for  the  first  time  melted 
down  the  whole  of  France  into  one  nation- 
ality. This  may  eauly  be  accounted  for. 
Englishmen  who  think  of  that  revolution  are 
apt  to  remember  only  the  hideous  crimes.by 
which  it  was  sullied.  To  tbe  French  pea- 
sants, and  perhaps  more  especially  in  the 
German  provinces,  the  revolution  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system ;  a  system  al- 
ways oppresuve  to  all  classes,  and  most  of 
all  to  thoee  lower  classaa  on  whom  the  whole 
weight  of  the  epormous  structure  rested  aod 
pressed. 

But  we  moat  return  to  the  Roman  £mtuii& 
By  the  system  we  have  deacnbed  it  avoided 
what  is  ever  the  most  grinding  of  tyraoniea, 
the  domination  of  race  over  race.  The  con- 
quered races,  while  ret^ning  their  national 
institutions,  very  easily  attained  a  place 
among  the  fiomans  themselves,  and  before 
long,  felt  that  the  Empire  and  alt  it  con- 
tained was  their  own.  Before  the  fall  of 
tbe  Republic,  all  Italians  either  enjoyed  the 
full  privil^es  of  Romans  or  knew  tliat  they 
could  very  easily  obtain  them.  Julias  Csesar 
had  no  sooner  conquered  Gaul  than  he  ad- 
mitted some  Gauls  to  Uie  senate.  This 
seems  to  have  been  premature,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  excluded  from  it  by 
Aagiistua,  But  the  policy  was  steadily  con- 
tinued. Claudius,  who  was  an  antiquarian, 
made  a  well-known  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  admitting  more  Gauls  to  the  honour. 
Later  we  find  men  of  almost  eveiy  province 
in  the  highest  ofilces,  and  even  attaining  the 
imperial  dignity. 

The  great  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
system  was  in  its  worliiug.  The  civilized 
noi'ld  was  uuder  the  dommion  of  a  single 
city  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  example  of  any 
national  revolt,  except  in  the  one  instance  ot 
Judea ;  nay,  conquered  countries  deprecated 
as  the  greatest  of  evils  separation  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  The  '  groans  of  Britain ' 
when  the  Romans  withdrew  from  her  are 
well  known.  But  the  Gauls  afibided  a  still 
stronger  example.  They  were  among  the 
most  warlike  and  restless  of  all  ancient  na- 
tions. Theii  TMy  name  had  been  the 
greatest  terror  Rome  ever  knew.  Hey 
wore  made  subjects  of  Rome,  after  an 
heroic  and  desperate  resistance,  in  which  a 
million  of  them  periabed,  only  fifty  years 
before  the  Christum  era.  How  soon  they 
were  left  without  the  presence  of  any  con- 
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ttuUtng  Roman  force  we  are  not  infonned. 
Saeh,  oaqaestionablj,  miut  have  been  their 
ordinary  poBiUon,  to  aay  the  least,  long  be- 
fore the  death  of  Nero,  only  one  bnndred 
and  eighteen  years  later  (a.d.  6B).  In  the 
ciril  commotions  vrhioh  followed,  almost  the 
whole  Roman  force  (itself,  as  we  hare  al- 
ready seen,  composed  of  natives,  and  em- 
ployed not  to  enforce  obedience,  but  to 
protect  the  frontier  gainst  isvatdon)  was 
withdrawn  into  Italy.  A  small  nnmber  of 
enterprising  Ganis  thonght  this  a  faronm- 
ble  opportunity  for  restoring  the  naUonal 
iodependence.  "What,  however,  is  moat  re- 
markable is,  that  it  does  Dot  seem  for  one 
moment  to  have  suggeeted  itaelf,  even  to 
them,  to  abolish  the  Roman  or  restore  the 
ancient  national  institutions.  Thdr  b(^ 
nas  to  separate  themselves  from  Italy,  and 
set  Dp  a  Roman  Empire,  whose  seat  should 
be  in  GauL  It  seems  to  have  been  owing 
to  Ais  drcumstance,  that  the  small  remains 
of  the  l^onaiT  soldiers  atiU  left  in  the 
cDDotry  joined  u  the  movement — an  event 
qnite  without  example.  For  several  months 
Qa\  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  inde- 
pendent, yet  its  internal  afiairs  and  govern- 
ment seem  to  here  gone  on  without  the 
least  change.  The  pronnciala,  left  wholly 
to  themselves,  convened  M  Treves  a  general 
xssemblv  of  ail  the  Gtdlic  nations,  and  this 
assembly  determined,  after  full  discusdon, 
that  Gaul  should  remain  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

And  this  WM  the  voluntary  resolntion  of 
a  nation  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  its 
wariile  courage,  and  which  had  been  con- 
qoered  by  Rome  lees  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  It  seems  impossible 
that  anything  could  more  clearly  have  de- 
moDstrated  that  the  Empire  of  Rome  over 
the  conqnered  provinces  was  maintained, 
not  by  force,  bat  by  the  free  will  of  the  pro- 
viniMala. 

U  de  Champagpy  ^ves  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  is  to  be  regarded  as  '  a 
federation  of  free  nations  nnder  an  absolute 
monarch.'  He  has  a  most  interesting  chap- 
ter ('Antonines,' book  iv.  ch.  11)  on  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  he 
especially  compares  them  with  those  of  the 
nt^ns  of  modem  Europe.  It  was  publish- 
ed  nnder  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  doubly,  interesting  to  English  readers,  both 
for  tiie  contrast  which  it  establishes  between 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  most  free  Cod- 
tinental  States ;  and  also  because  it  tbrows 
,  mach  uDdeaigaed  light  upon  the  immease 
difference  between  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  liberty  \a  France  and  in  England. 
Qe  deliberately  declares,   and,   we  think, 
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proves,  that  a  subject  bad  much  greater  per- 
sonal freedom  under  the  Antonines  than  un- 
der any  of  the  most  free  Continental  king-  y  y 
doms.  Of  political  liberty,  he  says  the 
modems  have  mnch  more — the  free  preaa, 
the  right  of  voting,  the  tribnne  {<.«.,  the 
power  of  addremng  a  pul^c  Ictfislative  as- 
sembly), charters,  eonstitntiona,  Aabeat  ei>r- 
put. 

'  And  yet  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  much  more  free  taan  the  ancient  world, 
erea  nnder  the  RomBn  Bmpire  (of  conrse  I  do 
not  inclnde  the  slaves).  .  .  We,  the  proud 
citiiens  of  a  Parliamentary  monarchy,  who  have 
made  revolutions  when  we  were  caUed  tubjaett 
—subjects  nevertheless  we  wero  and  still  are, 
every  day  of  our  lives.  We  were  and  are  una- 
ble to  go  from  Paris  to  Neuilly ;  or  to  dine 
more  than  twen^  together ;  or  to  have  in  our 
portmanteau  three  c<^ies  of  the  same  tract ;  or 
to  lend  a  book  to  a  fnend ;  or  to  put  a  patch  of 
mortar  on  our  own  house,  if  it  stands  in  a 
street ;  or  to  kill  a  partridge,  or  to  plant  a  tree 
near  a  roadside ;  or  to  dig  ooal  out  of  our  own 
land ;  or  to  teach  three  or  four  children  to  read ; 
or  to  gather  our  neighbours  for  prayer ;  or  to 
have  an  oratory  in  our  house  (what  is  it  that 
constitutes  an  oratory  F) ;  or  to  bleed  a  sick  mah ; 
(n-  to  sell  him  a  modictne ;  or  (in  some  coun- 
tries) to  be  married ;  or  to  do  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  things,  which  it  would  fill  vol- 
mues  to  enumerate;  without  permission  from 
the  Oovernment,  which  permission,  we  are 
carefully  told,  is  always,  and  in  ita  very  nature, 
subject  to  be  recalled.  In  three  cases  out  of 
four,  indeed,  the  Qovemment  does  not  either 
authorise  or  forbid  ;  it  tolerates.  We  live  by 
toleration.  We  are  bom,  we  have  a  home,  a 
family,  we  bring  up  our  childreu,  we  have  a 
God,  we  have  a  reugion,  all  by  the  indulgent 
and  merciful,  but  always  revocable,  toleration 
of  the  ruling  power.  Of  all  things  that  man 
does  there  is  only  one  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority.  We  are  allowed  to  die 
without  its  permission.  Still,  we  do  need  it  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  be  buried.  At  certain  mo- 
ments we  have  aoverdgn  power  over  great  and 
public  matters,  but  in  snukll  mattws  trf  private 
life  we  are  subjects,  nay,  inferior  to  suojects. 
Unluckily,  these  small  matters  make  up  our 
life,  and  these  private  matters  are  just  the 
things  important  in  life.' — ('Antonines,'  vcd. 
iL  182.) 

This  passage  brings  ont  in  strong  light 
the  sabstantial  difference  between  our  own 
system  and  that  of  the  Continental  nations. 
In  France,  notwithstanding  the  passionate 
demand  for  liberty  which  has  been  uttered 
from  time  to  time,  we  sincerely  believe  thero 
neither  now  is  nor  ever  has  been  any  party 
which  has  ever  desired  what  we  mean  by 
liberty,  or  even  imderstood  what  it  is ;  and 
hence,  nnmeroos  as  have  been  ita  revolutions, 
tiieie  is  one  point  on  which  every  govern- 
ment in  France,  at  least  unce  the  days  of 
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Bichelieu,  has  been  of  one  mind.  No  one  of 
them  has  lespeoted  what  we  mean  bv  '  per- 
Bonal  liberty.'  No  one  has  serionsly  tnonght 
of  leaving  men  to  do  what  they  like,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  their  neighboar.  In  this  there  has 
been  no  mbstantial  difference  between  the 
aneien  riffimt,  the  republic,  the  first  empire, 
the  monarchy  of  die  restoration,  the  monar- 
chy of  July,  the  second  republic,  the  second 
empire,  the  government  of  defence.  We 
see  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  system  to  be 
authorised  by  the  Assembly  jost  elect«d 
will,  in  this  Kspect,  differ  from  any  of  it« 
predecoisoTs.  But  this  is  not  a  thii^;  pecu- 
liar to  France.  We  donbt  whether  it  fa  not 
carried  even  feiAer  in  Onmany.  We  be 
lieve  the  Continental  State  which,  in  this 
reapect,  is  moat  lite  England,  to  be  Switzer- 
lauo.  If  Englishmen  Are  wise  tJicy  will 
be  on  Uie  watch  to  prevent  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  this  Continental  system.  It 
is  evil,  not  merely  becBUBo  it  needleMly 
limits  and  interferes  with  the  liberty  which 
is  the  choicest  of  the  natnral  gifts  of  Ood 
to  man,  bnt  because  by  accustoming  men  to 
walk  in  leading  strioga  it  gradually  makes 
them  incapable  of  walking  without  them. 
A  FruEBian  in  England  last  winter  expressed 
strong  milgtTings  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  skate,  because  the  OoTcmment  had  not 
yet  authorised  it.  We  have  known  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  oar  own  day  complain  of  the 
Pope's  Government,  because  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  swim.  These  things,  ludi- 
crous as  they  are,  are  Eymptoma  of  a  very 
serious  evil,  they  show  that  men  have  been 
treated  like  children  until  their  minds  have 
become  childish.  Mr.  Oi^hen,  some  years 
back,  sud  that  ho  saw  great  danger  of  the 
same  system  gradually  creeping  ra  among 
ourselves.  It  was  likely  to  come,  he  said,  not 
because  the  Qovranment  is  anxious  to  inter- 
fere, but  because  tliere  is  a  continual  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  people  to  call  for 
ila  interference.  We  shall  do  well  to  sacri- 
fice something  of  uniformity  and  energy  in 
many  departments,  if  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  The  very 
fact  that  political  power  has  lately  been 
^extended  so  much  more  widely  among  us  in- 
. creases  instead  of  diniiniBhing  the  danger. 
Classes  long  shut  out  from  political  power 
naturtdly  feel  much  more  eager  for  equality 
than  for  liberty.  In  Prance  it  is  this  passion 
for  equality  that  malces  personal  liberty  al- 
most hopeless.  Under  uie  Roman  Empire 
equality  was  never  dreamed  of.  Ttie  cities  of 
the  same  provinoe  migbt  be  dirided  into  half 
a  dosen  classes,  each  of  which  had  different 
degrees  of  self-government.  But  there  was 
none  in  which  a  man  could  so  little  do  what 


he  liked  as  in  modem  Paris.     M.  de  C%aiu 
pagny  accounts  for  Ais : — 

'  The  hlierties  of  the  Bomsn  Eoiph'e  cenatl- 
ed  not  in  its  laws,  but  in  sometliing  Ereateror 
less  than  laws — in  facts,  and  these  facts  nu; 
be  summed  up  in  one.  The  art  <jt  eovenUDCDt 
was  not  then  farimght  to  nerfeetlon  as  it  is 
now.  There  was  more  fwedom  because  thw* 
was  less  dviiixatioD.  Not  to  nj  that  Ceeu 
had  neither  tdcgrapfas  nor  raiiroada,  he  bad 
not  even  any  system  of  admimslntion.  This 
waa  his  first  wuil.  Be  had  no  hierarchj  of 
functionBries,  depending  upon  each  other,  each 
subject  to  be  promoted  or  dismissed  by  some 
other,  or  by  the  common  master.  .  .  Then 
(a  second  want),  he  neither  had  nor  could  have 
a  police ;  all  he  had  was  a  set  of  volunteer  spies, 
called  detatort,  inconvenient  and  even  duige- 
rouB  instruments.  The  heart  of  Tiberius 
would  have  bounded  at  the  ver;  idea  of  a  great 
HjBtem  of  admiaistrative  delation,  and  etpion- 
nage  [thank  God  English  writers  are  compelled 
to  use  Latin  or  Frendi  words  to  eiprese  a 
thought  so  foreign  to  our  manners]  organised 
from  aboTe,  and  extending  its  branches  every- 
where below,  such  as  that  for  which  I  beUeve 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Sartines.*  His  heart 
would  have  bounded,  but  his  purse  would 
have  failed,  for  (bis  third  want)  Cvaar  had  no 
budget  The  art  of  Silaooe  was  in  its  infancy. 
Those  vast  r^ons,  on  an  average  aa  rich  as 
they  are  now,  and  which  now  pay  to  their 
actual  sovereigns,  without  much  complaint,  at 
least  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  did  not 
produce  to  CtSBar  sixteen  millions  sterlinK,  and 
inasmuch  aa  the  irontributionB  which  produced 
these  sixteen  millions  had  to  pass  throv^tiie 
hands  of  some  fifty  thousand  publicans  and 
agents  of  finance,  Uie  contributors,  who  paid 
perhaps  twice  as  much  as  the  Emperor  rccoived, 
cried  out  fearfully.  Lastly,  if  CKsar,  wishing 
to  compel  bis  people,  had  broi^^t  on  any  SC' 
riona  rising,  be  would  have  had  no  means  of 
putting  it  down,  for  (a  fourth  want)  0«sar, 
having  no  budget,  had  no  army.  Those  conn- 
tries,  which  now  furnish  not  Ices  than  three 
millions  of  soldiers,  in  those  days,  without 
bdng  much  less  populous  than  they  are  now, 
did  not  furnish  more  than  800,000  men,  and 
these  800,000  were  absorbed  by  the  guard  on 
the  frontiers.  There  were  whole  provinces 
vrithout  a  single  soldier.  This  Bmpirej  withont 
administrstion,  without  police,  without  budget, 
without  army,  would  make  the  owest  detk  in 
the  prefecture  of  polioe,  the  prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  the 
Miniater  of  Finance,  shrug  tiis  shoulders  at  its 
poverty — military,  fiscal,  and  adminisbative — 
I  know  that.  But  what  would  have  beer 
thought  of  our  monarchies,  so  well  constituted, 
so  vigilant,  so  i\<ii,  so  powerfully  armed,  I  do 
not  say  by  the  clerks,  but  by  the  subjeeta  td 
theRomanE^ptref'-~-('AnlML,'vol.  iLp.  18B.) 

We  heartily  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  we 


*  A  native  of  Barcelons,  who  was  made  head 
of  the  French  police  in  179»,  and  retired  in  1789- 
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have  made  these  extrftcts.  The  author  proves 
in  detail  that  nader  tfae  Empire  there  was 
Kbwtyof  property,  manicipBl  liberty,  liberty 
of  association,  liberty  of  worship  (except 
for  the  Christians),  liberty  of  edacatktn,  li- 
berty of  speech.  Thla  last,  M.  de  Cham- 
pagoy  most  truly  says,  naa  far  more  genenl 
It  Ftome  under  Trajan  than  tinder  Loais 
Philippe  at  Fans.  'That  Kberty  of  the 
tongae  was  the  liberty  of  eveiy  man :  what 
is  onr  liberty  of  the  presa  than  the  liberty  of 
tvo  handred  joamalistat '  It  was  this  that 
made  Tacitus  exclaim,  '  Rara  tempomm  fali- 
ciUle  nbi  sentire  qnm  veils,  et  qnn  sentdaa 
licet  dicere.'    Tie  e^ct  of  this  was  that 

'  A  modem  European,  as  soon  as  he  Koea  out 
of  bis  own  door  and  bt^ins  to  act,  to  uink,  to 

lire,  among  his  fellowa,  must  take  for  granted 
that  everything  is  forbidden  except  what  is 
eipresiily  authorized.  tJnder  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, everything  not  croressly  forbidden  was 
underatood  to  be  audiorized.  Above  all,  intel- 
lectual liberty  was  complete.  Every  one  talked, 
listaicd,  gave  and  teceived  information  public- 
ly as  ho  pleased.  DoctriscB  spread.  SchooU 
of  thoueht  raised  themselves  without  interfe- 
rence of  authority  until  it  felt  itself  in  danger, 
not  from  the  general  independence  of  thought 
(diatmi.sgiving  bad  not  yet  come  into  anyone's 
mind),  but  from  the  special  character  of  some 
teaching  which  arrested  its  attention.  Evon 
when  the  Imperial  Government  made  up  its 
mind  to  be  severe,  its  rigour  might  often  be 
averted,  someUmes  even  paralyzed,  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authority,  which  alone  was  on  the  spot 
ind  in  activity  in  the  interior  of  each  great 
city.  It  was  thus  that  the  Christian  teachers 
and  apologists  presented  themselves  as  "  phUo- 
sqihers,"  for,  as  a  general  rule,  philosophers 
were  at  liberty  to  teach  what  they  thought  fit' 

No  wonder  that  centaries  of  peace,  freo 
^Temmcnt  of  each  city  and  nation  under 
its  own  immemorial  laws  and  customs,  and 
taxation  little  more  than  nominal,  led  to  the 
mighty  public  worlcs,  the  very  ruins  of  which 
are  still  the  wonders  of  the  worid — ^the  roads, 
'many  causeways,  whose  foundations  were 
beneath  the  surface,  their  surface  many  feet 
above  it' — the  system  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals  which  made  communication 
through  the  whole  world  (as  it  then  was) 
ca^er  and  swifter  than  it  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land before  the  time  of  the  generation  not 


'  The  world  itself  is  iq>ened  up,  and  becomes 
bom  day  to  day  more  civiliied,  and  incxeaaea 
the  sum  of  human  enjoyment  Every  place  ia 
reached,  has  been  made  known,  is  full  of  bust- 
nKE.  Solitudes,  famous  of  old,  have  changed 
thdr  aspects  under  the  richest  cultivation.  'Fbe 
ploagh  has  levelled  forests,  and  the  beasts  that 
pr^  on  man  have  given  place  to  those  that 
serve  him.     Com  waves  on  the  Bta-ohores; 


reeks  are  opened  oat  into  roads,  marshes  aro 
di«hi«d,  eMuB  are  nHre  nmnarous  now  than 
villages  in  (orwer  tiraea.  The  island  has  lost 
its  saragMWSH,  aad  the  cliff  its  deaolation. 
Houses  spring  np  eveirwhere,  and  men  to  dwell 
in  tbenx.  On  all  «des  are  government  and 
life.  What  bett«r  proof  can  we  have  of  the 
moltipUcation  of  'our  race  than  that  man  baa 
l>ecomo  a  drug,  while  the  very  elements  scarcely 
UMet  our  needs;  our  wants  outrun  the  supplies; 
and  the  complaint  is  general  that  we  have 
ezhmstod  Nature  herself.'  * 

Again,  he  quotes  PKny : — 

'Borne  has  united  the  scattered  empires. 
She  has  givm  sirftneas  to  manners ;  she  has 
made  the  industry  of  all  peoples,  the  produc- 
tivKiess  of  ail  climates,  a  common  poesession. 
She  has  given  a  common  lavgoage  to  nations 
separated  by  the  discordaDoo  and  the  rudeness 
of  their  dialects.  She  has  civilized  the  most 
savaee  and  most  distant  tribes.  She  has  taught 
manhumani^.' 

'  War,'  aays  another  writer,  'is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  tale  of  ancient  days,  which  our  age 
refuses  to  believe :  or,  if  .it  does  chance  that  we 
learn  that  soma  Moonsb  or  Getialean  elan  has 
preemned  to  provoke  the  arms  of  Rome,  we 
serab  to  dream,  as  we  bear  of  these  distant 
combats.  The  world  seams  to  keep  porpetnal 
holiday.  It  has  laid  aside  the  sword,  and  thinks 
only  of  rejoicings  and  feasts.  There  is  no 
rivalry  between  cities  except  in  magnidcenco 
and  luxury;  they  are  made  up  of  porticoes, 
aqueducts,  temples,  and  colleges.  Not  cities 
only,  but  Ute  earth  itself  puts  on  gay  attire  and 
cultivation,  like  that  of  a  sumptuous  garden. 
Rome,  in  one  word,  has  given  to  the  world 
somediing  like  a  new  life.' 

M.  de  Champagny  thinlcB  that  our  present 
civilization  would 'aeem  mean  and  poor  to 
one  of  die  contemponriea  of  Cicero,  or  even 
to  one  of  the  enbjecta  of  Nero.'  ('Lee 
Cesara,'  vol.  ii.  S07.)  He  shows  how  this 
would  be  felt,  both  as  to  public  and  private 
life,  and  especially  refers  to  Pompeii.  In 
proof  of  his  assertion  wc  must  refer  our 
readers  to  a  passage,  much  too  long  to  quote, 
as  to  the  daily  life  of  Borne  itself.  He  fol- 
lows a  Roman, '  not  opulent,  but  merely  well 
off'  through  his  day: — 

The  sun  has  no  sooner  risen  t^n  his  house 
is  thronged  bj  clients  (mani  salutantet).  This 
is  a  hasty  Utet.  Then  the  patron,  surrounded 
by  his  followers,  {^oes  down  to  the  forum ;  if 
he  likes,  he  is  carried  in  a  litter  by  his  slaves. 
There  the  serious  business  of  the  day  is  con- 
ducted— causes,  money  pavmcnts,  and  arrange- 
ments ;  "  all  is  activity,  cnattcr,  noi.sc"  But, 
at  noon,  all  ceases ;  Qie  audience  breaks  up, 
the  shops  are  deserted,  the  streets  are  soon 
silent,  and  during  the  artificial  night  of  the 
lietUt  no  one  is  to  be  seen  but  stragglers 
returning  to  their  houses,  or  lovers,  who  como, 
as  if  it  were  really  night,  to  sigh  beneath  the 


•Vol.  HI.,  p.  IM.     We  borrow  the  tronslalion 
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bftlcoD7  of  tfaeir  iadiM.  BnsitieM  to-uoRow. 
For  tbo  rest  of  the  daj  Bo«n«  wu  &m  ;  Rome 
was  asleep.  The  poor  maa  laj  down  to  sleep 
.  in  the  portico ;  the  rich  on  the  ground-floor  of 
his  house,  in  the  ulence  and  darkness  of  a 
room  without  windows,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
fonntains  in  the  emadivm,  slept;  mused,  or 
dreamed.  Later  than  four  o'clock,  no  bosiness 
might  be  proposed  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
were  Romans  who  after  that  hour  would  not 
open  a  letter. 

'About  two  the  streets  began  to  fill  aajain. 
The  crowd  flowed  towards  the  Campus  Uar- 
tius.  There  was  a  Tast  meadow,  where  the 
young  men  practised  athletiea.  ran,  and  threw 
the  javelin.  The  elders  sat,  talked,  and  looked 
on.  Sometimes  they  had  exercises  of  their 
own;  often  they  walked  in  tb«  sun.  The 
exposur«  of  the  naked  body  to  its  life-giTing 
action  serred  them  instead  of  the  gymnasium. 
Thewomenhad  their  walks  under  the  porticoes. 
This,  too,  was  an  hour  of  acting,  but  of  merry, 
gay,  satisfied  activity. 

'  At  three  a  bell  satinded,  and  the  baths  were 
opened.  The  bath  comtHMd  bustnesH,  medieal 
treatment,  and  pleasure.  The  poor  enjoyed 
them  in  the  public  baths,  the  Toluptuoua  Hdi 
in  thor  palaces,  ,  .  .  ,  The  bath  was  a 
place  of  assembly,  with  a  deg;ree  of  boyish 
freedom.  There  was  laughing,  talk,  nming, 
even  dancing.  ....  There,  too,  tbo  great 
a&ir  of  the  day  was  arranged— the  supper—- 
almost  the  only  social  meal  of  a  Roman.  As 
evming  came  on.  the  par^  stretdied  them- 
selTes,  loaning  on  their  elbowa,  round  the 
hospitable  tables  and  had  before  them  for  the 
meal  and  for  society  all-  the  hours  till  night 
It  commonly  consisted  of  six  or  seven  (never 
more  than  the  Uuses,  said  the  proverb,  or  less 
than  the  Graces),  stretched  on  couches  of  pur- 
ple and  eold,  round  a  table  of  precious  wood, 
A  large  band  of  servants  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  feast ;  the  maitrt  SkStel  pro- 
vided it,  the  ttrvetor  placed  the  dishes  m  sym- 
metrical order,  the  tcinor  carved.  Yoong 
slaves,  in  short  tunica,  placed  on  the  table  the 
huge  silver  salver,  changed  for  each  course, 
upon  which  the  dishes  were  tastefully  arranged. 
Cihildren  kept,  what  Indians  in  our  day  call 
puiikahs,  in  motion  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany, to  drive  away  the  flies,  and  to  cool  them. 
Young  and  beautiful  cup-bearers,  with  long 
robes  and  flowine  hair,  flUed  the  cups  with 
wine,  others  sprinkled  on  the  floor  an  infusion 
of  vervain  and  Tenus-bair,  which  was  supposed 
to  promoto  cbeerfulneas.  Round  the  table  are 
songs,  dances,  and  symphonies,  tricks  of  buf- 
foons, or  discussions  of  philosophers.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  merry-makmg  the  king  of  the 
fcsst  gives  the  toasts,  counts  the  cups,  and 
crowns  the  guests  with  short-lived  dowers. 
"Let  us  lose  no  tune  to  live,"  he  said,  "for 
death  is  drawing  near;  let  us  crown  our  heads 
before  we  go  down  t«  Pluto."  In  fact,  the 
dominant  thought  of  ancient  society  vras  to 
live,  to  enjoy,  to  shutout  from  life  as  much  as 
possible  everything  of  suSering,  care,  toil,  and 
dvty.'— ('Les  Cesars,'  vol  ii.  p.  888.)* 
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One  eflseDtial  feature  of  the  Roman  wtHJd, 
as  compared  with  onrs,  jadging  alike  bv  the 
remuns  which  stiH  exist,  and  by  the  hinto 
of  aucient  authors,  was  the  far  greater  extent 
and  msgnificeDce  of  the  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  comparatiTely  coofiBed 
size  of  ordinary  private  bouses.  This  our 
auUior  espemlly  points  out  at  Pumpeii,  a 
country  town  of  the  third  or  fourth  class, 
the  public  bniUlings  of  which,  as  far  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  uncovered,  astonish 
modem  viutors  by  their  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. Such  was  the  natnral  tendency  of  a 
society  in  which  men  spent  little  time  in 
Uieir  own  houses,  and  mixed  much  with  their 
fellows.  Many  a  Roman  in  easy  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  used  his  house  chieSy 
for  deeping  arid  meals.  It  mattered  little, 
with  such  habits,  how  contracted  might  be 
the  other  parts,  if  the  pi^lic  banqueting 
room  was  spacious  aod  highly  omamented; 
and  such  was  the  character  of  the  bouseast 
Pompeii;  Tie  extreme  magnificence  of  the 
baths,  porticoes,  theatres,  &c.,  at  Rome,  all 
the  world  knows.  Our  author  enlaiges  on 
this  part  of  the  subjed  But  we  will  quote 
a  few  words  upon  it  from  a  Uving  Kng"^ 

'What  was  the  life  that  Rome  bestowed  upoo 
her  iohabitaats  f  Judge  of  it  by  the  gift  of  an 
emperor  to  bis  people;  of  such  gifts  there  wers 
many  in  Rome  A  vast  square,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  comprehended  within  its  various 
courts  three  great  divisions.  One  contained 
libraries,  pictiu^  and  sculpture  galleries,  muuc 
balls,  and  every  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  A  second,  courts  for  gymnastics,  ridine, 
wrestling,  and  every  bodily  exercise.  A  thiri 
the  baths ;  but  how  little  the  word,  associated 
with  modem  poverty  conveys  a  notion  of  the 
thing  I  There  were  topid,  vapour,  and  swim- 
ming baths,  accompanied  with  perfumes  and 
frictions,  giving  to  the  body  an  elastic  supple- 
ness. [We  betieve  the  author  has  omitted  tiie 
chief  thing  conveyed  to  a  Roman  by  the  tenn, 
vis.,  what  we  now  call  the  Turkish  bath,  dry 
heat,  producing  perspiration.  1  Then,  as  to  their 
material :  alabastw  vied  with  marble ;  mosaic 
pavements,  with  ceilings  painted  in  fresco; 
walls  were  encrusted  with  ivory,  and  a  softened 
davligbt  reflected  from  mirrors ;  while  on  all 
sides  a  host  of  servants  were  engaged  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  bath.  The  afternoon 
*U»ta  is  over ;  a  bell  sounds,  the  th»rma  open. 
There  all  Rome  aesemUes,  to  chat,  to  criticise, 
to  declaim.  There  is  the  coffee-house,  theatre, 
exchange,  palace,  school,  museum,  parliament, 
and  drawing-room,  In  one.  There  is  food  fat 
the  mind,  exercise  and  refreshment  for  the 
body.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  eye.  can  be 
satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear  wiOi  bearii^; 
and  every  sense  and  every  taste  find  but  a  too 
ready  gTatifleati(»L     This  feast  of  intollect,  this 
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ptbce  of  ucieDt  power  uid  vt  is  open  dMijr, 
wittwut  atei,  or  for  the  anallest  sum,  to  every 
Romui  citizen.  Private  wealth  in  modem 
times  bestows  a  few  of  these  ^ifts  on  k  setect 
number ;  but  poor  «s  well  as  rich  could  revel  in 
thaiL  without  fe*r  of  exhaufition,  in  this  trea- 
Boro-house  of  material  ciTilization.' 

We  bave  enlaiged  on  the  m&terial  blesa- 
ings  eujoyed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
because,  as  we  began  by  aayins,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  mass,  even  of  mose  whb  have 
received  a  clasucal  education,  have  never 
sufficiently  esUmated  them.  But  it  is  cu- 
rious, on  tbe  otlier  hand,  to  obsene  bow 
moch  the  judgment  even  of  the  most  learned 
sod  tbonghtful  men,  whose  standard  of 
eicellence  was  merely  e&rtbly,  has  been  daz- 
zled when  they  hsve  allowed  themselves 
seriously  to  consider  tbem.  Gibbon  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  '  If  a  oian  were  called  upon  to 
fix  the  period  is  the  history  of  tbc  world 
during  which  the  condition  of  tbe  human 
race  was  moat  bappy  and  prosperous,  he 
would  without  hesitation  name  that  whicb 
dapeed  from  tbe  death  of  Domitian^  the 
accession  of  Commodus.' 

He  great  poet  of  the  last  generation 
mounis  over  tbe  fall  of  Bom^^ 


He  laments  over  fallen  earthly  greatness: 

'Dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber,  through  a  marble  wilderness  f 
Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves  and  mantle  her 


80  laments  tbc  world  over  fallen  worldly 
{tT^atness  and  glory.  Our  own  estimate  of 
the  matter  is  the  very  opposite.  W^e  know, 
indeed,  that  the  time  was  coming,  an4  com- 
ing apace,  in  whicb  not  only  tbe  great  city 
and  its  empire,  but  all  tbe  greatness  and 
^ory  of  tbe  old  heathen  world  was  to  be  so 
utteriy  swept  away,  that  for  weeks  together 
the  very  spot  where  'Rome  had  once  stood 
remained  untrodden  by  any  human  foot,  and 
abandoQcd  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  But  in  all  this  we  see 
nothing  over  which  any  man  need  lament, 
unless,  indeed,  be  esteems  mere  material 
prosperity  above  all  that  is  truly  noble  and 
eialted  in  man.  Bather  are  we  disposed  to 
cry  out  with  exultation — 


and  hateful  bird. — Tbe  kii^s  of  the  earth  shall 
bewul  over  her,  and  lament  for  ber,  when  they 
eluU  see  the  smoke  of  ber  burning,  standing 
•fat  ofT  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying, 
Alas,  alas  I  that  great  city  Babyloit,  that  m^ty 
<aty,  ....  which  was  clothed  in  fine  linen 


and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold 
and  prccioas  stones  and  pearls. — Hejoice  over 
her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her ! ' 

For,  in  truth,  all  this  splendour  and 
luxury  was  not  merely  associated,  but  inee- 
pttnbly  one  with  a  moral  system,  by  far  the 
most  execrable,  the  most  mdescribable,  the 
most  inconceivable,  under  which  God's  earth 
ever  groaned.  The  morals  of  the  accursed 
race  were  far  too  fonl  to  be  described  here. 
They  became  the  wonder  and  loathing,  the 
byword  of  contempt  even  of  the  beatben 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  snrroonded.* 
Lust,  not  merely  unbridled,  but  wearing  out 
and  jading  itseU  to  invent  new  ways  of  pol- 
lution ;  and  cme%,  shedding  man's  blood 
like  water — ^theee  were  tlie  very  foundations 
of  tbe  gorgeous  fabric  Any  cure  for  these 
evils,  except  in  the  total  sweeping  away  of 
the  whole  order  of  society,  was,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  utterly  hopeless. 

Rrst  of  all,  the  prosperity  which  we  bave 
described  was  only  the  priv^^e  of  a  favour- 
ed class.  The  mass  of  liie  population  de- 
rived from  it  no  benefit.  The  whole  social 
system  was  founded  on  slavery.  Tbe  whole 
domestic  service,  nay,  tbe  manufacturing, 
and  what  is  to  modem  ideu  far  more  mar- 
vellous, even  the  intellectual  labour,  was  per- 
formed by  slaves.  It  is  calcnlated  that  in 
Rome  itself  tbe  slave  population  was  twice  or 
three  times  as  numerous  as  tbe  free.  Tbeso 
slaves  were  drawn  from  races  fully  equal  to 
their  maflteis  in  natural  gifts,  they  were  often 
tbeir  equals  even  in  culture  ;  and  every  one  of 
tbese  slaves  was  by  Boman  law  not  a  person, 
but  a  thing.  The  male  slave  was  not  a  man, 
tbe  female  slave  not  a  woman.  '  The  slave 
is  without  rights,  without  a  family,  without 
a  Ood.'f  Tbe  hideous  moral  pollution 
which  this  state  of  law  not' merely  rendered 
possible,  but  consecrated,  is  defended  from 
exposure  in  the  language  of  a  Christian 
country  by  its  unutterable,  inconceivable 
foulness ;  and  of  the  moral  system  of  heathen 
Bome,  aa  a  whole,  the  same  must  be  said.  It 
is  like  tbe  beast  of  the  American  p'r^ries, 
which  no  hunter  dare  touch  beoanse  it  emits 
a  stench  which- none  can  endure.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  of  necessity  prevents  our 
exhibiting  this  aide  of  the  question  with 
anything  like  justice.  Let  us  thank  God 
that,  far  as  our  age  has  fdlen  beneath  the 
standard  of  Ghristianity,  it  is  still  so  roach 
pervaded  by  Christian  instincts  that  no 
writer,  not  even  tbe  most  utterly  abandoned 
in  his  personal  chaiscter,  would  dare  to  pnb- 


*  See  Sylvian  '  De  UubeinBtiono  Dei.' 

f  See  a  curious  collection  of  pHSBB^fS  In  thA 

notes  to  M.  de  Clmmpagnj's  chapter  on  Slavery. 

('  Lea  Cimn.'  vol.  iii.) 
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lull  to  the  world  vbat  wu  practiMdintfaoat 
shame  or  conoealmsnt  by  meo  who  were 
esteemed  free  from  reproach  and  models  of 
virtue.  '  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  the 
thiDgs  that  are  dooe  of  them  in  secret' 
Thus  much,  honrerer,  we  maj  say,  that  the 
meu  ifhom  the  heathen  Romans  honotiied, 
not  merely  for  greatness,  but  especially  for 
nrtne,  lived  without  shame  in  all  the  horrors 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  that  terrible  first 
chapter  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Bomass ;  and 
po^,  as  deeply  pervaded  aa  man  ever  was 
with  a  sense  of  the  beaottful,  nay,  who 
undertook  to  be  the  moral  refonners  of 
their  axe,  introdnced  into  the  midst  of  their 
most  delicious  struns  not  mention  merely, 
but  pruses  of  thiofs  which  the  moral  stan- 
dard of  our  age  forbids  os  to  mention — even 
for  eiecration ;  for  these  are  they  of  whom 
the  ApostJes  testifies  t^t  'they  not  only  do 
such  tniegs,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  tliat 
do  them.' 

Neither  must  we  look  upon  elavery,  and 
the  indescribable  system  of  pollution  which 
it  sprang  froTn,  as  an  evil  accidentally  attach- 
ed to  heathen  society.  It  was  intimately 
and  essentially  mixed  with  its  very  life.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  never  existed  upon  earth  any 
purely  heathen  civiUzed  society  of  which 
slavery  has  not  been  the  basis.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  Roman  £mpire 
had  continued  in  all  its  greatness  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  had  oontinued  heathen,  sla- 
very would  at  this  hour  have  been  a  less  es- 
sential part  of  lie  social  and  moral  system 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nero,  Before  it 
could  have  been  abandoned,  the  whole 
habits  of  life  of  all  the  free  population  of 
the  Empire,  and  especially  of  Borne,  must 
have  been  fundamentally  changed ;  and  the 
change  must  have  been  such  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  any  nation  to  have  been  re- 
conciled to  it  except  by  some  superhuman 
power ;  for  it  would  have  tmptied  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  habits  of  self-indulgence  and 
Inxory  upon  which  Bomsn  society  was  built. 
It  is  impoBuble  to  suppose  that  such  a 
change  could  have  been  effected,  especially 
because,  as  far  as  ezperieDco  teaches,  there 
never  has  been  any  instance  of  a  heathen 
nation  which  has  begun  to  fall  into  decay 
and  has  been  raised  ia  any  degree  to  a  new 
life.  Such  a  national  resurrection  is  one  of 
the  miracles  which  nothing  except  Chri^iaa- 
ity  has  ever  worked. 

As  to  the  barbarity  of  which  the  slave  at 
Rome  was  the  victim,  we  might  ^lekk  with 
less  reserve  if  our  space  allowed.  But  we 
can  devote  only  a  few  words  to  a  subject 
which  would  fill  volomes.  We  will,  then, 
confine  ourselves  to  suggesting  two  subjects 
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for  the  conuderation  of  our  readera, — ^fint, 
the  whdesale  slaughter,  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, which  was  one  of  the  most  cherished 
and  universally  diffused  institutions  of  Ro- 
man society,  and  was  the  delight  of  women 
as  well  as  men  ;  next  the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  slaves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  administer^  The  life  of  a  Roman  was 
ot  course  always  held  subject  to  the  despair 
of  bis  slaves,  and  hence  it  was  the  law,  that 
if  a  master  was  killed  by  his  slave,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  or  tot  whatever 
canse,  every  one  of  his  slaves,  male  and 
female,  old  and  young,  however  manifestly 
innocent  of  all  complicity  in  the  murder, 
however  without  power  to  have  prevented  it, 
was  to  die  upon  the  cross.*  Tacitus  tells 
how,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  even  the  piopulace 
of  Rome  was  horrified  at  the  execution  of- 
this  law  in  the  case  of  the  'family,'  as  it  was 
called,  of  a  man  of  consular  dignity  murder- 
ed by  one  of  his  slaves,  it  was  reported,  in 
consequence  of  riralry  in  a  matter  of  in- 
famous pasuon,  or  because  the  master  had 
receiv^  the  price  of  his  slave's  freedom  and 
then  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  by  giv- 
ing him  his  liberty.  His  slaves  were  four 
hundred  in  number ;  among  them  were  not 
only  men  and  women,  but  little  children,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Senate 
by  some  who  wished  to  temper  in  this  in- 
stance the  severity  of  the  taw.  But  the  pro- 
posal was  iudignantlj^  rejected  by  Cassius,  a 
Roman  of  noble  family,  and  whom  the  phi- 
losophic historian  Tacitus  expressly  praises 
for  his  knowledse  of  the  laws  of  Rome.  He 
argued  that  altnough  in  this  case  the  inno- 
cent would  perish  with  tbo  guilty,  this  must 
happen  even  when  a  legion  was  punished  by 
decimation,  and  that  if  some  injustice  was 
committed,  it  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
public  benefit.  But  his  chief  argument  was 
the  authority  of  ancestral  law : 

'  Our  ancffiitorH  were  wiser  Sun  we.  I  have 
often  abstained  from  reslstiiig  proposals  to  dis 
penBD  wi.th  their  laws,  when  I  felt  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  worse,  lest  t  shonld 
seem  to  be  carried  away  by  love  of  my  profes- 
Bion,  To-day  I  cannot  abstain.  They  suspects 
ed  the  disposition  of  their  slaves,  even  when 
they  had  been  bom  in  the  same  lands  and 
housM,  and  bred  up  in  affection  for  their  lords. 
But  since  we  have  begun  to  have  in  our  fami- 
lies whole  nations  who  have  different  customs, 
different  religious  ritee,  or  none  at  all,  this  con- 
fused sedfnient  of  all  peoples  can  be  mastered 
only  by  terror.' 

His  arguments  prevailed,*  and  Uie  whole  four 
hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
sent  to  execution.    Hie  indigmition  of  the 
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poputsce  was  ovetawed  b^  soldien  supplied 
bj  the  Emperor. 

We  haTB  only  indicated,  not  described  tlte 
hideoiu  Btate  of  Boman  society ;  what  is 
really  important  is  to  obserre,  that  man  be- 
JDg  what  he  is,  this  monstrooa  fiyst«ro  of 
blood  and  pollution  rnnst  not  be  regarded  as 
any  accidental  evil ;  it  was  the  natanl,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  Bay,  the  certain  conseqnenoe 
of  ■  high  state  of  wealtli,  ciriHzstion,  and  re- 
finement in  a  heathen  societr.  So  &r  as  we 
sre  atrare,  there  is  no  record  of  any  heathen 
nation  whicji  has  ever  attained  to  snch  a  con- 
dition, in  which  moral  cormption  has  not 
orerfiowed  all  bounds,  and  in  the  end  de- 
stroyed the  nation  itself.     Wealth,  leisnre, 
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Iniuiy,  are  of  neceasi^  temptatioi 
easy,  indnlgent  life.     To  this  the  eiperiei: 
I  Chiistian  nations  forbids  ns  to  snnt  c 


eyes.  But  in  them,  howerer  fiir  they  may 
bflve  fallen  below  tbe-practical  standard  of 
Christianity,  aniees  all  faith  in  the  supenia- 
tnrsl,  in  the  unseen  world,  in  Ood,  and  in 
Christ  is  wholly  extinct,  there  are  always 
fixed  recognised  principles  upon  which  to 
fall  back ;  and  there  is  a  part  at  least  of 
every  nation  reeolved  to  act  on  them  princi- 
ples, at  all  cost  and  all  sacrifice.  These  are 
they  to  whom  oar  blessed  Lord  said, '  Ye  are 
the  uM  of  the  earth.'  In  a  heathen  society, 
on  the  contmy,  when  corruption  once  breaks 
loose,  where  is  the  salt  f  There  may  be  men 
fike  Cato  the  censor,  who  believe  that  the 
full  of  states  is  nsoally  to  be  traced,  not  so 
mnch  to  political  oe  to  moral  and  social 
cmes,  and  foresee  in  the  decay  of  moralsthe 
min  of  their  conntry.  Bat  what  are  they  to 
do  f  They  may  remonstrate,  diey  may  ar- 
gue; botthe  evil  they  have  to  encounter  is 
not  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  will ;  and  the 
irill  b  exactly  that  which  they  have  no  means 
of  ifiectiiu^.  At  Rome,  for  instance,  the 
dtager  and  evil  was  not  tfiat  men  denied  or 
doubted  that  it  was  only  by  the  stem  and 
self-denying  viitaes  that  a  State  could  be 
presened,  it  was  that  each  man  for  himself 
preferred  iudnleence  and  ease,  and  despaired 
of  doing  anytning  eflectnol  for  the  public 
Ei>od,  for  he  felt,  very  truly,  that  eren  if  he 
were,  in  Ms  own  person,  to  revive  all  the 
sinpUctty  and  hardness  of  life  of  Cincinna- 
tns  or  Fabridus,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
chao^  the  national  habits,  or  restore  to  the 
■toodord  of  times  gone  by.  Each,  there- 
fore, preferred  to  praise  the  r^d  virtnos  of 
fortoer  ^ea,  and  to  practise  the  laxity  of  bis 
own.  No  man  wrote  more  strongly  or  more 
cloqaeotly  in  praise  of  andent  manners  and 
in  condemnation  of  modem  cormpUon  than 
Salloat,  the  historian.  Yet  no  Roman  palace 
eqaalledtn  luxury  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  the 
'■US'    Nor  wsa  any  Roman  lets  sempulone 


money  or  in  spending  it. 
0  be  done  t    Tlie  power  of 


either  in  getting  i 
What,  then,  was  to 

passion  was  real' and  overpowering;  virtue 
could  only  oppose  to  it  oomroon-piaces  and 
fine  words,  without  being  able  to  appeal  to 
any  fixed  principles  or  practical  sanctions. 
It  was  a  lamentable  stale  of  things,  bnt,  as 
the  ancients  themselves  beliered,  one  which, 
in  the  heathen  world,  followed  by  a  neces- 
sary law,  whenever  any  brave,  hardv,  self- 
denying,  and  virtuous  race  of  men,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  these  virtues,  rose  to 
empire,  and  attained  wealth,  and  the  means 
of  luxury.  The  later  Romans  held  up  their 
own  ancestors  of  eaiiy  days  as  the  bnghtest 
example  of  virtue.  Among  them  the  gods 
were  honoured  and  worshipped,  and  the 
mles  which  bad  come  down  &om  their 
fathers  were  strictly  observed.  Men  were 
fragal,  laborious,  content  with  little,  valuing 
right  and  honour  far  above  wealth  and  plea- 
sure, and  ever  ready  to  snfier  or  die  for  their 
country  ;  women  were  chaste,  modest,  retir- 
mg,  preferring  their  honour  to  their  life. 
That  the  men  ^d  women  of  their  own  day 
were  in  all  respects  the  opposite,  was  self- 
evident;  bat  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  that  Uiey 
were  so  far  from  comudering  this  to  be  any 
special  fault  or  misery  of  Rome,  that  even 
those  who  most  bitterly  complained  of  the 
change  were  wont  to  boast  that  no  other  na- 
tion bad  so  long  resisted  the  aniversal  law, 
by  which  wealth  generated  Iniury,  and  luxury 
the  desire  of  increased  gun  ;  and  this  ^;ain 
made  money,  not  honour  and  virtue,  the  na- 
tional standard  of  right  and  wrong,  until  at 
last,  things  getting  ever  worse  and  wOTse, 
society  itself  was  (Assolved,  and  the  national 
life  perished.  This  they  considered  to  be 
the  natural,  nay  inevitable  course  of  things.* 
lliis  was  a  melancholy  view  of  human  af- 
fairs, but  it  seems  certain  that  with  regard 
to  a  heathen  state  (and  they  knew  of  no 
other)  it  was  true.  For  to  take  the  case  of 
Rome  itself,  what  sanction  was  there  even  in 
the  purest  times  of  the  Republic  for  those 
rules  of  right  and  wrong — ^those  great 
moral  principles,  which  to  a  very  cousidera- 


*  Tlina  Uvy :'  Ad  ilia  mlbl  pro  ee  quisqoe  in- 

tendat  animum,  qwB  vita  qui  moreBfuErint ;  per 
quott  viros,  quiUatfquD  artibuB,  domi  militifequ^, 
et  partum  ot  auctum  imperium  sit.  Labenle 
delnde  pnnllstim  dlB(;1p1iD&,  velat  desidisDtes 
prlmo  mores  seqnatu  anlmo,  deinde  ut  magis 
magisqae  lapsi  siat ;  tmn  ire  uEperint  pmcipites ; 
donee  od  htec  tcmpora,  qaibus  nee  vitis  noatra 
Dec  remedia  pati  poBBumns  perventum  est ;'  and 
yet  lie  is  Bo  far  from  conaderinp  this  an  evil  pe- 
entlsr  to  Kome,  that  he  adds,  '  Nulla  uDqaam  re*- 
pabliCK  nee  ntajor  nee  BancUor  aec  bonis  exem- 
plia  ditior  la.il ;  nee  in  quam  civiutem  tani  scnc 
avaritla  luxuriaqae  immijrrsverint,  nee  ubl  tan- 
tiis  et  tarn  din  paupertntl  ac  parsimonis  bonoe 
fuerif— (-?"/'"«>■) 
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ble  extent  were  aotnally  preserved;  «1- 
thongb,  no  doubt,  men  in  Iftter  times  dream- 
ed of  a  golden  age  which  had  nerer  re^ly 
existed.  The  ool*  religion  they  knew  was 
silent  aboat  mors!  virtues.  It  tao^^t  men 
to  honoar  and  wonhu)  the  gods  of  tJieir 
fathers,  and  to  ask  and  hope  from  tbem  mch 
worldly  bleaaii^  as  long  life,  health,  ^ 
But  tliat  a  man  of  moral  purity,  jaatioe,  and 
mercy  was  a  more  acceptable  worshipper 
than  one  who  was  impure,  unjust,  and  cruel, 
they  never  imagined,  and  indeed,  as  loa^  a» 
they  in  any  degree  believed  the  traditions 
which  they  had  reo«ved  as  to  the  character 
of  the  gods  tliey  worshipped,  it  was  simply 
impossible  that  they  shonld  imagine  it. 
There  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  uatianal 
religion,  however  men's  conscience*  might 
tell -them  that  there  was  something  immoral, 
in  the  prayer  which  Horace  al^tbatee  to 
one  of  his  contemporaries — 'Grant  tiiat  I 
may  succeed  in  wearing  a  mask,  that  I  may 
be  supposed  to  be  just  and  good.  Throw 
a  cloud  and  darkness  over  my  cheats  and 
frauds.'  k 

Religion,  tiien,  gave  no  moral  rule,  or  at 
least  none  to  individoals,  M.  de  Champa 
ny  ('Les  Cesars,'  Ui.  p.  4)  remarks,  with 
great  truth,  that  so  br  as  it  had  a  moral 
code  at  alt,  that  code  and  its  sanotions  touch- 
ed, not  the  individoal  man,  but  the  State. 
Its  morality  was  that  of  the  family,  and 
through  the  family  that  of  the  city.  Its 
object  was  the  prosperity,  the  glory,  the  ag- 
grandisement of  tna  public  welfare.  The 
fioman  virtues— courage  in  war,  moderation 
in  peace,  economy  in  private  life,  fidelity  in 
maniage,  these  were  patriotic  virtues,  taught 
and  practised  as  such.'  What,  then,  was 
the  moral  code  of  the  early  Romaost  It 
wa<),  as  this  passage  sn^ests,  the  fundamental 
and  original  law  of  the  Roman  people. 
Arnold  well  points  out*  that  this  and  this 
alone  was  the  real  moral  law  of  the  heatben 
nations  in  general.  In  this  sense  their  only 
standard  &i  right  aad  wrong  was  haman 
law ;  but  not  exactly  what  we  mem  when 
we  speak  of  human  law,  because  we  live  in 
a  state  of  society  in  which  new  laws  are 
continually  passed ;  and  to  im^ne  that 
the  *  statutes  at  large '  could  be  the  real  rule 
and  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  would  go 
beyond  the  possible  Umita  of  human  crediui- 
^.  But  among  the  asoient  nations  new 
laws  were  comparatively  very  rare.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves  had  a  great  system  of  what 
Jeremy  Bentham  need  to  cau  'judgemade 
law.'  This  grew  to  ita  perfection  at  rather  a 
late  period  of  t^e  Empire,  and  still  forms 
the  fonndation  of  moat  of  the  systems  of 
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law  existing  in  Europe,  It  is  not  of  this, 
however,  that  we  are  speaking.  Of  what  we 
should  call  statntea,  there  were  passed  in  the 
whole  of  their  history  very  few.  Only  Wl 
in  all  are  recorded  as  having  been  enacted 
in  the  whole  period  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
these  BO  less  than  183  were  passed  jest  at 
the  latest  period  of  its  decay.*  Their 
gmiM  frequency  at  tliis  period  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  aga»  of  nations!  d^eo- 
eracy,  for  it  was  a  proverb,  e(>rritptimm& 
TtpubUeA  plvrmm  lege*.  In  fact,  at  Rome 
in  its  best  days  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  any  machinery  for  muring  new 
statutes.  Tliera  was,  as  we  underatand  the 
word,  no  le^slative  assembly.  The  jndidal 
system  out  ^  which  grew  the  oode  of  law 
to  which  we  have  referred  already  exist«d ; 
and  when  it  was  neceaeary,  one  of  those 

Save  changes  which  are  known  among  onr 
udred  on  the  otlier  «de  of  the  &.tlantic  as 
'  amendments  of  the  constitution,'  could  be 
made  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 
To  get  one  of  these  passed  was  often,  dur- 
ing the  best  periods  of  the  Republic,  a  nut- 
ter requiring  years  of  forious  struggle. 

It  ia  not,  then,  of  statutes  such  as  ue 
passed  year  by  year  iu  onr  FaHiamont  that 
we  are  speaking,  when  we  say  that  the  law 
of  the  land  was  the  cbiel  code  of  morals 
existing  in  heathen  States.  Quite  diUinct 
from  anything  of  this  kuid,  and  more  an- 
swering to  onr  '  common  law,'  there  were 
certain  great  principles  of  tbe  constitntioD 
which  lutil  come  down  to  the  Romans  of 
the  historical  period  by  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition, nud  which  all  men  believed  to  have  in 
them  something  sacred.  To  touch  them 
was  to  touch  the  very  life  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Snch  principles  there  were  in  all  the 
ancient  haatncn  States,  and  their  sacredness 
was  in  each  State  a  fundamental  principle  as 
long  as  it  retained  any  fnndamenti^  prino- 
ples  at  all.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
part  of  heathenism  itself;  for  the  very  es- 
sence of  polytlieism  is  the  belief  that  each 
people  has  ita  own  gods,  and,  therefore, 
springing  from  them,  its  own  tnditaoin  of 
right  and  wrong.  From  ita  own  gods  each 
people  hoped  for  blemngs  and  prosperity  in 
its  national  and  corp<»ate  capacity.  To  of- 
fend or  alienate  titeni  was  to  risk  the  exist- 
ence of  Uie  civil  oommunity,  and  what  was 
the  will  of  the  gods  of  any  particular  natttm 
was  to  be  learned  from  the  primitive  origiad 
tradition  of  that  nation. 

Thus,  the  great  principles  of  the  anctent 
Roman  moraaty,  such  for  instance  as  the 
ssuotity  of  marriage,  parental  anthority,  and 
tlie  like,  were,  in  ue  earlier  days  of  the  Be- 
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pabbe,  BO  nuDgled  in  the  notiona  of  a 
BonuQ  with  patiiotiMu,  that  it  was  impoen- 
ble  to  aeparate  them.  Adulter;  in  a  Bomao 
mttroa,  iiicontiiienc«  in  a  yestal  virgin,  was 
an  act  of  high  treason  againat  tho  common 
weal  of  the  Boman  people.  As  suoh,  it 
was  raoDBtroua  and  temble  to  tiie  whole  peo- 

Eile.  Every  man,  every  woman,  every  child, 
elt  it  as  mnch  a  penonal  injury,  as  each 
would  have  felt  the  violadon  of  the  temples 
of  their  country's  gods,  or  the  taking  away 
of  the  palladium  or  the  anciUa.  The  in- 
stance we  have  selected  was  that  upon  which 
the  Romans  themaelvea  felt  that  the  whole 
stability  of  their  country  rested.  The  sancti- 
ty of  marriage  was  the  principle  of  the  life 
of  the  Roman  State.  In  the  worst  times  a 
poet,  himself  lioeDtJoua,  recogoised  cerrap- 
tion  on  that  point  as  the  main  caose  of  the 
rain  of  the  country — 

'  Fecunds  calpffi  sescula  nuptias 
PrimtUn  inquinaTere,  et  genus,  et  domos 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  popninmque  fluxit' 

But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  mention 
other  moral  offences  which  in  their  jndg- 
ment  directly  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
common  country.  Such,  for  iiwtance,  was 
the  breach  of  a  treaty,  any  outrage  offered 
to  the  sacred  person  of  an  ambassador,  or 
even  the  removal  of  ancient  landmarks. 

l^na  it  was  that,  in  the  earlier  state  of 
Roman  society,  tlie  most  important  moral 
principles — ^not  to  add  that,  from  their  na- 
ture, conscience  confirmed  and  enforced  the 
n^aonal  law  and  feeling — really  had  an  au- 
thority as  strong  as  any  human  sanction  can 
give.  To  violate  them  involved  loss  of 
caste,  and  a  great  deal  more.  The  offend- 
en  were  leguded  as  traitors  aguoat  their 
country ;  the  very  mention  of  thdr  names 
would  be  the  most  deadly  insult  to  those 
who  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  allied  to  them 
by  Mood  or  marriage.  They  became  a 
proverb  of  reproach.    So  terrible  was  this 

Cishment  that  the  law  which  gave  to  a 
band  power  of  life  or  death  over  a  guilty 
wife,  and  the  feeling  of  the  nation  whicK 
not  only  justified  him  in  executing  it,  but  re- 
quired it  of  him,  hardly  added  to  its  severi- 
ty. The  virtues  which  tends  to  eucoess  in 
war  were  also  enforced  by  the  circumstan- 
cea  of  Rome.  A  SUte  contained  within  the 
waUs  of  a  single  city  and  surrounded  by 
citiea,  many  of  whidi  were  as  powerful  as 
itself,  and  with  each  of  which  it  was  liable 
to  be  at  war,  depended  for  its  very  existence 
upm  the  course,  bodily  strength,  and  mili- 
tuy  training  of  all  its  citix^s ;  and  if  the 
(i^  was  overcome  in  war,  each  of  them  was 
likely  enough  to  be  sold  aa  a  skve,  or  at  the 
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very  best  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  serf.  No  wonder  that 
under  soch  circumatances  consols  and  dicta- 
tors were  content  to  h<^  the  plough,  and 
esteemed  the  saccess  and  victory  of  their 
country  far  more  important  to  e»di  of  them 
than  their  poseesuons  or  their  life. 

But  when  Rome  became  the  head  of  a 
widespread  empire,  the  preservation  of  her 
eaiiy  traditions  became  amply  imposmble. 
The  contemporaries  of  Augustus  well  Icnew 
that  from  war  (except,  indeol,  civil  war)  they 
had  nothing  to  fear.  The  men  of  a  genera- 
tion earlier  were  no  doubt  vexed  and  pro- 
voked by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Craseos 
and  the  destruction  of  his  army ;  but  their 
peisonal  comfort,  nay,  their  very  pride  of 
superiority  to  all  the  world,  was  no  way 
afleoted  by  it.  How  was  it  possible  that 
they  abould  really  feel  like  their  forefathers, 

'  When  Romans  in  Rome's  qnarrel 
Spared  ndther  land  nor  gold. 

Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  F' 

And,  as  for  the  more  strictly  moral  traditions 
of  the  early  Republicans,  they  were,  from 
their  nature,  from  the  very  first,  of  very 
limited  application.  Men  who  had  never 
learned  those  glorious  truths, 

'  Which  sages  would  have  died  to  learn. 
Now  tat^t  by  cottage  dames,' 

that '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,'  and 
(as  the  corollary  from  tiiis)  that  '  Ood  is  no 
reepeoter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  Him,'  were  by  no 
means  offended  at  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  different  mle  of  morality  for  men  of 
different  nations.  Why  not,  as  they  had 
different  gods  1  The  virtnes,  then,  on  which 
they  inaiAed,  were  duties,  not  of  man  as  man 
to  his  Creator,  but  of  Bomans  to  Rome. 
They  prised,  not  the  virtue  of  chastity,  but 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  matron ;  not  truth 
and  good  faith,  but  the  oath  to  which  the 
gods  of  Rome  were  invoked  as  witnesses. 
The  chastity  of  a  slave  or  a  freedwoman  or 
even  a  foreigner,  was  of  no  value.  Men,  to 
whom  the  Roman  was  not  bonnd  by  an  oath 
taken  before  the  gods  of  his  country,  had  no 
rights.  It  waa  an  essential  part  of  this  sys- 
tem that  men  could  not  if  they  would,  trans- 
plant themselves  at  will  from  the  allegiance 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  moml  traditions  of 
their  fathers  to  those  oi  another  nation.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  in  the  earliest 
times  marriages  between  citiizens  of  different 
cities  were  forbidden,  and  for  the  swne  rea- 
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son  even  Uiose  betveeu  a  patrioUo  <it  Rome 
and  B  pleb«t«n. 

Now,  when  many  natwu  were  welded  to- 
gether into  a  eingle  empire,  the  whole  of  this 
traditioQ  broke  down.  Arnold  renutrks  it  as 
one  great  poUtical  benefit  of  Chrietiiuuty, 
that  by  '  providing  a  fixed  moral  standard  in- 
dependent of  human  law,  it  allows  humiu  law 
to  oe  altered,  as  circamslaoccs  may  roqniie, 
without  destroying  thM«by  the  greateet  sanc- 
tion of  human  conduct'  Wbat,  then,  was 
the  aitnatioD  of  a  Roman,  when  the  mingling 
together  of  all  nations  had  efiectoally  de- 
stroyed all  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ongi- 
nal  traditions  of  any — his  own  incloded — 
and  yet  he  had  found  no  '  moral  standard 
independent'  of  them.  It  is  not  too  mneh 
to  say  that  he  was  left  ^tbout  mtmtl  stan- 
dard at  alL  Patriotism  and  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers  had  become  a  name  to  men 
who  could  hardly  be  sud  to  hare  any  '  father- 
land,' uid  whose  coontry  was  tlte  civilised 
worid,  and  they  had  no  higher  principle  to 
supply  their  place. 

Id  this  utter  break-down  of  alt  fixed  prin- 
ciples which,  in  a  heathen  age,  neceBsarlly 
resulted  from  the  substitution  of  one  great 
empire  for  a  multitude  of  minute  republics  ; 
and  in  the  complete  isolation  in  which  it  loft 
every  individual,  when  be' lost  the  idea  of 
that  duty  to  bis  country  and  hia  country's 
traditions  which  had  been  the  moral  law  of 
his  ancestors,  U.  de  Champagny  sees  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  so  hard  to  account  for, 
that  men  whose  fathers  had  been  proud 
noblee  of  free  and  lordly  Rome  should  have 
submitted  aa  they  did  to  such  a  tyranny  aa 
that  of  Tiberius.  For  hia  was  not  one  of 
those  which  are  snppMted  by  tiio  sword. 
In  Italy  he  had  only  about  S,000  men  under 
arms,  and  even  they  were  scattered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Yet  the  Senate 
allowed  itself  to  be  decimated,  its  chief 
members  cut  off  day  by  day.  It  seems  as 
if  each  man  thought  only  of  himself,  and 
calculated  that  although,  of  course,  none 
could  be  safe,  he  was  safer  by  remaining 
qniet,  and  taking  his  chance,  t^an  he  would 
bo  by  boldly  appe^ing  to  the  Senate  and 
people  bo  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  mas- 
sacre, by  depriving  the  tyrant  of  hia  power. 

The  circumstance  which,  perhiu>s,  is  roost 
revolting  to  oar  feelings  as  £nglishmen  in 
the  granny  of  the  bad  £mperor  is,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  dtaw  a  line  between 
an  execution  and  an  assassination.  A  great 
man,  untried,  nay,  so  far  as  he  knew,  unae- 
cused,  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  the  arrival  of  baJf  a  doien  soldiers,  who 
came  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot,  or, 
perhaps,  as  a  great  favour,  to  bring  him  the 
commands  of  the  Emperoi  that  ho  should 
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kill  hiinself.  How  does  tlus  differ  from  an 
MSMsination,  except  in  the  assured  impoai^ 
of  the  murderers !  Yet,  so  common  was  it, 
that  when  the  Emperor  PerUnax  waa  aiul- 
denly  awakened  on  the  nichl  in  wbich 
Commodus  had  been  dain,  by  thoee  who 
brought  him  the  offer  <A  the  purple,  he  took 
for  granted  that  he  was  to  die.  The  feel- 
logs  with  which  we  regard  audi  proceed- 
ings have  been  formed  by  the  immemorial 
law  of  our  ooautry  (which  not  even  Henry 
VIIL,  in  his  wildest  excess  of  tyranny,  ever 
dared  to  violate,  except  in  a  few  caaea,  in 
which  he  obtuned  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
antJioriae  its  violation) — that  no  man  can  be 
condemned  without  trial  The  Eomao  law, 
daring  the  best  days  of  the  Bepublic,  carried 
tlio  notion  of  '  strong  government '  fartlier 
than  even  our  neighbours  in  France  would 
like.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of 
any  magbtrate ;  everywhere  else,  a  consul  or 
other  officer  holding  the  '  imperium  '  migbt 
order  whom  he  pleased  to  be  beheaded  Dy 
hia  lictors,  without  trial  This,  no  doubt, 
was  because,  outside  ibe  city,  the  oSice  of  a 
Roman  consul  waa  purely  military.  But  this 
'  martial  law  '  prepared  men's  rn'mdn  for  the 
abuse  of  the  same  disoretim  within  the  city 
itself  by  the  Cttsars,  whose  position,  as 
everybody  knows,  was,  legally,  only  that 
they  were  servants  of  the  Republic,  privi- 
leged to  hold  a  number  of  offices  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  years  together.  Tbcy,  tfaue- 
fore,  natnrally  inherited  and  abused  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  old  magistrates. 

When  such  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Caligula  or  a  CoEomodus,  who  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  governing,  it  was  reallj 
little  more  than  an  entire  exemption  of  the 
Csesam  from  all  law  and  all  restraints.  The 
government  seems  to  have  gone  on  throiu^- 
out  the  Roman  Empire  mu^  as  usual.  But 
there  was  in  Rome  itself  one  miserable  yondi, 
mad  with  absolute  licence,  who  could  with 
Impunity  order  tiie  murder  of  any  one 
whom  it  struck  bis  fancy  to  destroy,  for  any 
cause,  or  for  no  cause,  or  because  he  waa  in 
want  of  money,  and  might  t^e  the  proper- 
ty of  any  one  he  was  pleased  to  murder. 

It  was  but  for  a  time  comparatively  abort 
that  thia  state  of  tilings  lasted.  Still,  under 
the  beat  reigns,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
there  must  have  been  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  of 
his  sabjecta,  that  his  successor  might  renew 
the  times  of  Caligula  or  Nero.  Und^  the 
Antonines,  perhaps,  when  there  was  a  long 
succession  of  good  governors  for  more  than 
eighty  years  without  interruption,  men  may 
have  learned  to  look  back  on  such  things  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  by-gono  age.     But 
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they  were  too  aoon  nDdeceived,  after  the 
death  of  HarcnB  Aurelius  had  left  the  bvc- 
ce»OD  open  to  hia'  unworthy  eon.  Yet  the 
crimes  even  of  the  wont  of  die  Csasare  af- 
fected RtMne,  not  the  vorld,  and,  indeed,  in 
Rome  itself,  aknost  exclnsirely  a  single  class 
— the  lenators  and  the  rich.  They  Beem, 
Aerefore,  hardly  to  have  been  considered  as 
sn  iDtemptioD  of  the  general  felicity  of  the 
P»  BomBDs;  any  more  than  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  onr  own  days,  which  for  a  mo- 
meat  strikes  terror  upon  the  dty  which  it  at- 
tacks, bnt  is  forg;otten  dmost  as  soon  as  it 
puBCs  away, 

Ifothing    BO  effcctnally    blinds  eren  the 
nitorally  clearest  mght  as  moral  perversion, 

,  0»er  the  very  sonl  of  Gibbon,  strange  to  say, 
this  Egyptian  darkness  brooded  so  thick, 
thst  ^ter  intelligently  studying  this  vast, 
pathetic,  and  most  instrQctive  history,  the 
only  practical  lesson  he  drew  from  it  was, 
that  the  great  cormptor  of  hnman  society  is 
—Ptoxt.  He  says, '  It  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  should 
diuoTcr  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent 
caases  of  decay  and  cormption.  This  long 
peace,  and  the  uniform  gOTomment  of  the 
nomaiis,  introdnced  a  slow  and  secret  poison 
mto  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,'  and  the  effects 
of  this  poison  he  traces  in  the  '  decline  of 
courage  and  genius,  and  in  general  degenera- 
cy' Strange  that  be  conld  ima^e  that  war 
and  bloodshed  are  the  only  conceivable  pro- 
phylactics against  self-indulgence,  luxury,  and 
unmanly  sloth.    Within  the  last  few  months 

.  we  have  had  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  con- 
tnuy.  For  fifty  years  after  Waterloo,  Pms- 
lia  enjoyed  profound  peace.  France,  to  men- 
tion no  other  wars,  had  a  oontinnat  school  of 
war  in  Algeria.  Tet,  though  the  French  are  as 
brave  as  the  Germans,  they  have  been  unable 
to  stand  agunst  them  for  an  hour  in  the  pre- 
sent war ;  because  the  tone  of  the  governing 
class  and  of  tho  army  had  been  undermined  by 
the  moral  corruption  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Even  if  war  was  indispensable,  no  man  Imew 
better  than  Gibbon  that  the  Boman  frontiers 
were  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  war.  The 
lessons  r^y  taught  by  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  are  so  plun  tnat  one  would  hardly 
hate  thought  tney  could  be  missed.  Here 
was  a  great  Empire  upon  which  all  the  best 
gifts  of  Ood,  in  the  purely  natural  order, 
had  been  poured  wi^  a  lavish  hand  It  oc- 
cnpied  all  tlie  fairest,  most  fmitful,  and  most 
iUostriouB  T^ons  of  the  globe,  to  which 
tbe  climate  and  dtuation  can  never  fail  to 
attract  intelligent  travellers  from  all  less  fa- 
voured countries.  The  preading  races  of 
that  Empire,  which  gave  their  character  to 
all  the  reat,  were  those  whom  God  had  made 
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His  instruments  to  convey  to  all  nations  the 
best  gifts  of  Nature — the  Greet,  in  whom 
were  stored  and  preserved  the  richest  pow- 
ers of  genius,  art,  eloquence  and  philosophy ; 
the  Koman,  who  has  been  the  ei&mple  and 
teacher  of  all  nations,  in  the  great  principles 
of  stability,  law,  and  order.  For  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  this  Empire  were  stored  all  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  literature,  poetry,  learn- 
ing, philosophy  and  art,  which  all  ages  of 
the  worid  had  produced  and  treasured  up. 
To  complete  the  whole,  it  was  exempted  for 

gnerations  together  from  the  scouige  of  war, 
one  word,  it  had  everything  that  God 
could  give  to  man,  except  the  supernatural 
gifts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  And  the 
result  showed,  that,  without  these,  all  gifts  of 
the  nataral  order,  however  precious,  were 
unavailing  to  preserve  human  society  from 
utter  decay  and  dissolution.  It  was  not 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  blows  of  foreign 
enemies,  but  died  of  its  own  inherent  cor- 
mption.  The  most  prominent  visible  effect 
of  this  cormption,  which  struck  the  eyes 
even  of  heathens,  was  that  man's  vices  made 
void  the  primeval  bleesing,  '  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.'  Plutareh,  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Troian,  lamented  thst  all  Greece  in  his  day. 
could  not  supply  as  many  men  as  one  of  its 
smaller  cities  sent  out  to  war  four  hundred 
yeara  eaiUer.  The  decline  of  popDlatiou  in 
Rome  itself  was  no  less  rapid  and  st«ady. 
And  men  died  out,  not  because  they  were 
wasted  by  war,  by  pestilence,  by  famine,  or 
by  grinding  tyranny,  but  because  unrestrain- 
ed self-indulgcoce  dried  up  tiie  very  sources 
of  increase.  If  there  had  been  no  barba- 
rians to  rush  in  and  fill  up  the  void,  tlie 
Empire  would  have  fallen  in  pieces  for  wont 
of  life  enough  to  bold  it  together.  Its 
history  proved  that  the  real  causes*  of  the 
rain  of  States  are  not  political,  but  moral 
and  social,  and  that  in  nations,  as  in  individ- 
u^  the  words  of  tiie  poet  ore  most  strictly 
fulfilled:— 

'  Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  c*  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  Eternal  Word. 
From  Thee  departing  tfiey  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random   without  honour,  hope,  or  peace  ; 
Proni  Thee  ts  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man — 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
Bfa  streng^  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  aare. 
But  oh  1  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  Thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown ; 
Give  wlut  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are 

Andwi'lh  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt 
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Art.  n. — Theum — Dgtiderata  in  the  Tktit- 
tie  Argument, 

It  is  a  pliiloBopMca]  commoDplace  that  alt 
human  qaeationitig  leads  bacK  to  altimate 
truths  which  cannot  be  farther  analjBed,  and 
of  which  no  other  explanation  can  be  given 
than  that  thty  exitt.  Erery  explanation  of 
the  aniverse  rests  and  must  rest  on  the  inez- 

Elicable.  The  borders  of  the  known  and  the 
nowable  are  fringed  with  mystery,  &nd  all 
the  data  of  knowledge  recede  into  it  by  long- 
er or  shorter  pathways.  I^ns,  while  it  is 
the  very  mystery  of  the  universe  that  has 
given  rise  to  haman  knowledge,  by  quicken- 
ing the  curiosity  of  man,  it  is  the  same  mys- 
tery which  prescribes  a  limit  to  his  insight, 
which  continues  to  overshadow  him  in  his 
researches,  and  to  girdle  him,  in  his  latest 
discoveries,  with  its  veil.  la  wonder  all 
philosophy  is  bom ;  in  wonder  it  always  ends : 
and,  to  adopt  a  well-known  illnstration,  our 
human  knowiedge  is  a  stream  of  which  the 
aonrce  is  hid,  and  the  destination  unknown, 
although  we  may  snrmise  regarding  both. 

But  the  mystery  which  thus  envelopes  the 
origin  and  the  destination  of  the  nniverse 
is  not  absolutely  overpowering ;  nor  does  it 
lay  an  arrest  on  the  human  faculties  in  their 
efforts  to  understand  that  nniverse  as  a  whole. 
Man  strives  to  penetrate  farther  and  farther 
iDto  the  shrine  of  nature,  and  records  in  the 
several  sciences  the  stages  of  his  progress. 
These  sciences  are  of  necessity  inter-relat^d 
and  dependent.  Each  section  of  human 
knowledge  has  a  doorway  leading  into  these 
on  either  side,  and  one  which  opens  behind 
into  the  region  of  first  principles,  Separato 
inquirers  may  content  themselves  with  their 
special  region  of  phenomena  and  its  laws, 
which  they  seek  to  understand  more  perfect- 
ly and  to  interpret  more  clearly,  and  never 
go  beyond  their  own  domain.  It  is  by  such 
division  of  labour  and  concentration  of  aim 
that  the  achievements  of  modem  science 
have  been  won.  Bnt  it  is  only  by  forsaking 
the  narrow  region,  and,  without  entering  the 
borderland  of  some  new  science,  recwling 
behind  it,  and  contemplating  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, that  its  valne  as  a  eontribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  can  he  disoeraed. 
Each  of  the  sciences  has  its  own  ideal,  bnt 
the  goal  of  universal  science  is  the  discovery 
of  one  ultimate  principle  which  will  be  ex- 
planatory of  all  oDserved  phenomenon. 

And  the  speculative  thmker  has  a  similar 
aim.  The  perennial  question  of  philosophy 
u  the  discovery  of  the  central  principle  of  E)x- 
istence,  its  haunting  problem  is  iha  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  universe  of  being.  The 
universe — what  is  it!  whence  is  it!  whither 
is  it  tending!  can  we  know  anything  beyond 
the  fleeting  phenomena  of  ita  ever  unfolding 
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and  ever  varying  history !  Is  ita  soniee,  and 
therefore  its  central  principle,  accessible  (o 
our  faculties  of  knowledge ) 

And  this  is  the  distinctive  problem  of 
rational  theolt^.  Itulosopby  and  edence 
both  lead  up  to  theology  as  the  apex  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  Utter  may  be  fitly 
called  the  idenlia  leienttarum.  QnestioiM 
aa  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  €ife  npou  out 
planet,  the  nature  of  Force  or  energy,  the 
problems  of  Substance  and  of  Cause,  the 
questions  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  ill 
centre  in  this,  are  all  the  several  ways  of  ei- 
presdng  it  from  the  point  of  view  which 
the  questioner  occupies,  '  What  is  the  ntd- 
mate  principle  of  the  universe,  the  apxii  of 
all  existence!'  Speculative  philosophy  and 
science  deal  proximately,  it  is  tmo,  wiw  the 
problems  of  .finite  existence,  existence  as 
presented  to  na  in  the  snrronnding  nnivene, 
and  the  laws  which  r^ulate  it;  bnt  they 
covertly  imply  and  remotely  lead  up  to  the 
question  we  have  stated.  Hiey  are  the 
several  approaches  to  that  science  which  uta 
enthroned  on  the  very  summit  of  human 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  the  science  of  speculative 
theology  is  aa  yet  lamentably  incomplete. 
We  have  scores  of  treatises  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  numerous  professed  solnlioDSof 
the  problem.  But  we  have  not,  in  the  Ed- 
glish  language,  a  single  treatise  which  even 
contemplates  a  philoBophical  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  various  theories, 
actual  and  possible,  upon  the  subject.  It  m 
otherwise  with  the  great  questions  of  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  philosophy.  Wo  have 
elaborate  and  almost  exhaustive  schemes  of 
theories  on  the  nature  of  perception,  or  ont 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  laws 
of  association,  the  problem  of  causali^, 
and  the  nature  of  conscience.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  similar  attempt  to  classify 
the  several  lines  of  argument,  or  possible 
modes  of  theistic  proof,  so  as  to  present  a 
tabular  view  of  the  various  doctrines  on  this 
subject  We  are  limited  to  the  well-known 
but  precarious  scheme  of  proofs  <i  priori 
and  d  potleriori,*  and  to  tho  more  accurals 
classification  of  Kant,  the  ontological,  the 
cosmological,  and  the  physico-theolo^csl 
proofs,  with  his  own  aigument .  from  the 
moral  faculty  or  practical  reason.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  not  aware  of  any  English  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 


•  The  terms  i  pricri  and  d  poiteriori  are  mis- 
leading. Argomeota  called  i  pricri  are  nsoallT 
mixed,  and  involve  elements  rtrirtly*  poHtrioTi : 
experiential  (acts  are  ialaid  nltliin  lh«sn.  And 
Hie  proof  d  petterirm  Mcends  (if  it  aaeeode  Uigh 
eiioDgh)b7  theald  of  dfirtorfpriDciplea.  Inlw 
rise  to  the  sapersensiblt-,  It  makes  uae  of  Ibe 
noetic  principle  of  the  reason. 
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biiDcli  of  philosophical  litentare,  vith  the 
eioeption  of  a  brief  essay  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
in  vDich  he  tarareraes  a  sma)l  section  of  the 
whole  area ;  and  that  not  as  the  historian  of 
philosophical  opinion,  but  in  the  interest  of 
A  ipedal  theory.* 

The  present  condition  of  '  nataral  theolo- 
gy' in  England  is  scarcely  creditable*to  the 
critical  insii^t  of  the  British  mind.  There 
has  been  httle  earnest  grappling  with  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of 
opinions ;  and  traditionary  stock-proofs  have 
been  relied  npon  vith  a  perilous  compla- 
CMicy.  I^e  majoritr  of  theologians  trust  to 
an  ntteriy  futile  and  treacberons  argntnent, 
from  what  has  long  been  termed  '  final  can- 
aes,'  and  when  beaten  from  that  field,  at 
once  by  the  rigonr  of  specnlative  thonght 
and  the  march  of  the  indnctirc  sciences,  the 
refuge  that  is  taken  in  the  region  of  onr 
moral  nature  is  scarcely  less  secore,  while 
the  character  of  the  theistic  argnmeut  from 
conscience  is  snffered  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  still  shronds  it. 

la  the  following  pages  we  propose  to 
show  the  invalidity  of  some  of  the  popnlar 
-  modes  of  proof,  and  to  sorest  a  few  den- 
derata  in  the  future  working  out  of  the  prob- 
lon. 

It  may  be  nsefol  to  preface  onr  criticism 
by  a  classification  of  the  various  theistic 
toeories,  rather  aa  a  provisionaL  chart  of 
opinion,  than  aa  an  exnanstive  summary  of 
Ml  the  argoments  which  have  been  advanced, 
or  of  all  possible  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
proof.  Uany  thinkers,  perhaps  the  majority, 
and  notably  the  medieeval  schoc4men,  have 
coiubined  several  distinct  lines  of  evidence ; 
sad  have  occauonally  borrowed  from  a  doc- 
trine which  they  explicitly  reject  some  of 
the  very  elements  of  their  argument  They 
We  often  forsaken  their  own  theory  at  a 
crisis,  and  not  observed  their  departure  from 
the  data  on  which  they  profess  exclusively  to 
build. 

The  first  class  of  theories  are  etrictiy  onto- 
lofficat  or  oniotheohgical.  They  attempt  to 
prove  the  objective  existence  of  Deity  from 
the  Bobjective  notion  of  necessary  existence 
in  the  human  mind,  or  from  the  assumed 
objectivity  of  space  and  time  which  they  iii- 
t^ret  as  the  attributes  of  a  necessary  sub- 
stance. 


•  Por  other  contribolions  we  are  Indebted  to 
llie  historians  ot  pblloBopliy{Heeespedally  BuhleJ 
■Dd  at  Christian  doctrine,  sacb  aa  Neander  and 
H«([enbBch,  and  to  one  of  the  cleverest  of  French 
tliinkers,  BSmusat,  who,  in  liis  '  FUUoeophle  Re- 
ligSemw,'  has  acutely  criticised  some  of  the  devo- 
lopmeats  of  opinion  since  the  rise  of  modern 
pliiloBophy,  and  more  especially  some  of  the 
latest  phenomena  of  British  and  CoDtinental 
tboDght. 
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The  second  are  the  eogmologieal  or  eotmo- 
theohgieal  proofs.  They  essay  to  prove  the  ' 
existence  of  a  supreme  self-existent  caose 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
world,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
osnaality.  Btartmg  with  the  postulate  of 
any  single  existence  whatsoever,  the  world 
or  anything  in  the  world,  and  proceeding  to 
ai^e  backwards  or  upwards,  the  existence 


of  one  s 


s  held  to  be  'a  re- 


greauve  inference'  from  the  existence  of 
these  efiecta.  As  there  cannot  be,  it  is  al- 
leged, an  infinite  series  of  derived  or  depen- 
dent efiects,  we  at  length  reach  the  infinite 
oruncansed  cause.  Thishas  been  termed  the 
proof  from  contingency,  as  it  rises  from  the 
contingent  to  the  necessary,  from  the  rela- 
tive to  the  absolute.  But  the  cosmological 
proof  may  have  a  threefold  character,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  a^ed :  1.  That  the  necessary 
is  tne  antithesis  of  the  contingent;  or,  3. 
That  because  some  being  now  exists,  some 
being  must  have  always  existed;  or,  3. 
That  because  we  now  exist  and  have  not 
caused  ourselves,  some  cause  adequate  to 
produce  OB,  must  also  now  exist. 

A  third  class  of  proofs  are  somewhat  inac- 
curately termed  phytieo-theoloffical,  a  phrase 
equally  descriptive  of  them  and  of  those 
last  mentioned.  Th£y  are  rather  UUologUal 
or  UUolheoloffical  Ihe  former  proof  started 
from  any  finite  existence.  It  did  not  scruti- 
nise its  character,  but  rose  from  it  to  an  abso- 
lute canse,  by  a  direct  mental  leap  or  infe- 
rence. This  scrutinises  the  effect,  and  finds 
traces  of  intelligence  within  it  It  detects 
the  presence  or  the  vestiges  of  mind  in  the 
particular  effect  it  examines,  viz.,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world,  and  from  tbem  it  infers 
the  existence  of  Deity.  One  branch  of  it  is 
the  popular  argument  from  design,  or  adap- 
tation in  nature,  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends 
implying,  it  is  aaid,  an  architect  or  design- 
er. It  may  be  called  ttehno-theology,  and  is 
varionsly  treated  according  as  the  technolo- 
gist (a)  starts  from  human  contrivaoco  aud 
reasons  to-  nature,  or  (^)  starts  from  nature's 
products  and  reasons  toward  man.  Another 
branch  is  the  argument  from  the  order  of 
the  nniveise,  from  the  types  or  laws  of  nature, 
indicating,  it  is  sfuid,  an  orderer  or  law-giver, 
whose  intelligence  we  thus  discern.  It  is 
not,  iu  this  case,  that  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends  proves  the  presence  of  a  mind 
that  has  adjusted  these.  Bnt  the  law  iteelf, 
in  its  r^ularity  and  continnity,  implies  a 
mind  behind  it,  an  intelligence  animating 
the  otherwise  soulless  universe.  It  might  be 
termed  nomo-lkeology  or  typo-t1%eoiogy.  Un- 
der the  same  general  category  mky  be  pksed 
the  argument  from  animal  instinct,  which  ia 
distinct  at  once  from  the  evidenMof  deagp 


and  that  of  law  or  typical  order.  To  lake 
one  instaDce :  The  bee  fonne  ita  cells,  follow- 
ing DDCODSciously,  and  by  vhat  we  tenn 
■  instinct,'  the  mcmt  intricate  mathematical 
laws.  There  is  mind,  there  is  thought  in 
the  process;  bnt  whose  mind,  vhoee 
tliongnt  t  Not  the  animal's,  becatue  it  is  not 
guided  by  eitpeiience.  The  resnK  arrived 
at  is  a  resnlt  which  eoald  be  attMoed  by 
man  only  throngh  the  exercise  of  reason  of 
the  very  highest  order.  And  the  qnegtion 
arieeo,  are  we  not  warranted  in  supposing 
that  a  hidden  pilot  guides  the  bee,  concealed 
behind  what  we  calfits  instinct  We  do  not, 
meanwhile,  discnss  the  merit  of  this  ugu- 
ment;  bnt  merely  indicate  the  difference 
between  it  and  uie  ara^ment  from  design, 
and  that  from  law  and  order.     It  is  not  a 

fnestion  of  the  adjustment  of  phenomena. 
b  is  the  demand  of  the  intellect  for  a  cause 
adequato  to  account  for  a  unique  phenome- 
non.  It  approaehea  the  coenio-thsologicB] 
argument  as  closely  as  it  approaches  the 
techno-theological  one;  yet  it  is  different 
from  both.  The  cosmo-thcological  rises 
from  any  particular  effect,  and  by  a  back- 
ward mental  bound  reaches  an  infinite  firet 
canae.  The  techno-tbeolc^cal  attempte  to 
rise  from  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
to  an  adjuster  or  contriver.  This  simply 
asks,  whence  comes  the  mind  that  is  here  in 
operation,  perceived  by  its  effects  t 

The  next  class  of  arguments  are  based 
upon  the  moral  nature  of  man.  They  may 
be  termed  in  general  ethieo-thtf^oyical ;  and 
there  are,  at  least,  two  main  branches  in  this 
line  of  prool  The  former  is  the  argument 
from  consdeuce  aa  a  moral  law,  pointing  to 
Another  above  it;  the  law  that  ia  'in  ua, 
yet  not  of  ns' — not  the  'autonomy'  of 
Kant,  but  a  tkeonomy — ^bearing  witnesa  to  a 
legislator  above.  It  is  the  moral  echo  with- 
in the  Boul  of  a  Voice  louder  and  vaster 
without.  And,  as  evidence,  it  is  direct  and 
intuitive,  not  inferential.  The  latter  is  the 
ailment  of  Kant,  (in  which  he  was  antici- 
pated by  several,  notably  by  Raimuud  of 
Sabunde.)  It  is  indirect  and  inferential, 
based  upon  thepresent  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature.    The  moral  law  declares  that 


bnt  in  this  tife  they  are  not  so ;  theref(H«, 
said  Kant,  there  must  be  a  futurity  in  which 
the  rectification  will  take  place,  and  a  moral 
arbiter  by  whom  it  will  be  effected. 

finally,  there  is  the  argument,  which, 
when  philosophically  unfolded,  is  the  only 
unassailable  ebvngfaold  of  theism,  its  impreg- 
nable fortresa,  that  of  inltUtion.  Ab  it  is 
aimpty  the  utterance  or  attestation  of  the 
onl  in  the  presence  of  the  Object  which  it 
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does  not  so  much  discover  by  searching,  m 
apprehend  in  the  art  of  rewilinff  ittdf,  it 
may  he  called  (keeping  to  the  analog;  of 
onr  former  terms)  eeo-thtoloffu€ti  oie»otmi» 
theoloffical.  It  is  not  an  argument,  an  inft^ 
ence,  a  conclusion.  It  is  an  attestation,  the 
glimpse  of  a  realitv  which  is  apprehended 
by  tha  instinct  of  the  worshippM,  and 
through  the  poet's  vifdun,  as  much  as  hy  the 
gase  of  the  Bpecnlatire  reason.  It  is  not  tlx 
verdict  of  one  part  of  human  nature,  d 
reason,  or  the  conscience,  the  feelings,  or  tbe 
affections;  but  of  the  whole  being,  wbes 
thrown  itto  the  poise  or  attitude  of  recogoi- 
tion,  before  the  presence  of  the  eelf-reve^ing 
object  There  are  several  phases  of  thit, 
which  we  term  the  eso4heol<^cal  ptoi^ 
We  see  its  most  rndimental  traces  in  the 
polytheism  of  the  savage  mind,  and  its  aii- 
consdons  pert&niJUation  of  nature's  forces. 
When  this  crude  conception  of  divene 
powers  in  partial  antagonism  gives  place  U> 
the  notion  of  one  central  power,  the  tnetinct 
asserts  itself  in  the  common  verdict  of  the 
common  mind  as  to  One  above,  yet  kindred 
to  it.  It  is  attested  by  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, and  hy  the  instinct  of  woislup, 
which  witnesses  to  some  outward  object  cor- 
responding to  the  inward  impulse,  in  ansli>- 
gy  with  m)  the  other  instinctB  of  onr  natun. 
It  is  farther  attested  by  the  poet's  inteipie- 
tation  of  nature,  the  verdict  of  the  gieU 
seers,  that  the  universe  is  pervaded  by  i 
supreme  Spirit,  'haunted  for  ever  by  the 
eternal  mind.'  We  find  its  highest  attesta- 
tion in  that  consdousnesB  of  the  Infinite  it- 
self which  is  man's  highest  prerogative  aa  • 
rational  creature.  We  have  thus  the  follow- 
ing chart  of  theistic  theoriee. 

L  Onto-theological — 

1.  From  necessary  notion  to  reali^. 
a  Aoselm's  proo£ 
3  Descartes'  first  argmnent 

S.  From  space  and  time,  as  attfibutes  to 
their  substance, 
IL  Cosmo-theotogical — 

1.  Antithetic. 

S.  Causal 

8.  '  SufBcient  reason,'  (Lcibnits.) 
IIL  Teleo-theological — , 

1.  Tochno-theolc^. 

fi.  Typo-theology. 

8.  (Animal  instinct) 
IV.  Ethico-theol<^cal— 

1.  Deoato-theologieaL  (direct) 

S.  lodvect  and  ioferentiaL  (Kant) 
T.  Eso-theolcRiaal— 

1.  Themflnit&     (Fenelon.     Cousin.) 

2.  The  world  soul. 

8.  The  instJnct  of  worship. 

In  addition,  we  might  mention  seven! 
subsidiary  oi  sporadic  proofs  which  have 
little  or   no    pniloeophical    relevancy,  Init 
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whict  have  some  tlieolof^cal  Buggeedreness, 
vis.,  1.  The  historical  coD»ensDS.  S.  The 
felicity  of  the  theist.  8.  The  testimooy  of 
reveUtion. 

It  is  annecessary  to  discuss  all  these  hI- 
1^^  proofs  ftt  length ;  baft  the  powerless- 
Dess  of  the  most  of  them  to  establish  the 
tnuscendent  fact  they  profess  to  reach,  de- 
maods  much  more  senoos  thought  than  it 
hasyet  reoeiyed. 

The  ontolo^cal  proof  has  always  possessed 
a  singular  fasciuatioii  for  tiie  specnlslive 
mind.  It  promises,  and  would  accomplish 
so  much,  if  ooly  it  were  valid.  It  would  be 
so  powerfol,  if  only  it  were  concluuve.  But 
had  demonstration  been  posuble,  the  the- 
istic  afgument,  like  Hie  proofs  of  mathema- 
tics, would  have  carriea  couriction  to  the 
majority  of  thinkers  long  aso.  The  histori- 
cal failure  is  ugnaL  WheUiBr  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  o^inally  cast  by  Angnstina, 
Anselm,  and  Aquinas,  or  in  the  more  elabo- 
rste  theory  of  Descartee,  or  as  presented  by 
the  ponderous  English  minds  of  Cadworth, 
Henry  More,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  is 
altogether  a  ^ttftopn'nctjiii.  Under  all  its 
modificalioDs,  it  reasons  from  the  necessaiy 
notion  of  Qod,  to  his  necessary  existence ;  or 
from  the  necessary  exlstenco  of  space  and 
time,  which  are  assumed  to  he  the  proper- 
ties or  attributes  of  a  substance,  to  the  neces- 
sary ezisteoce  of  that  substance.  A  purely 
subjective  necessity  of  the  reason  is  carried 
from  within,  and  held  conclouve  in  the  realm 
of  objective  reality.  But  the  very  essence 
of  the  problem  is  the  discovery  of  a  valid 
pathway  by  which  to  pass  from  the  notions 
of  tiie  intellect  to  the  realities  of  the  nni- 
verse  beyond  it;  we  may  not,  therefore, 
sommarily  identi^  the  two,  and  at  the  out- 
set take  Uie  existence  of  the  one  as  demon- 
strative of  the  other.  In  the  affirmation  of 
real  existence  we  pass  from  the  notion  that 
has  entered  the  mud  (or  is  innate),  to  the 
realm  of  objective  being,  which  exists  inde- 
pendendy  of  ua  who  affirm  it ;  and  how  to  pass 
warrant^ly  from  the  ideal  world  within  to 
(he  real  world  without  is  the  very  problem  to 
be  solved.  To  be  valid  at  its  starting-point, 
the  ontologicat  anpunent  ought  to  prove 
that  the  notion  of  God  is  so  fixed  in  the  very 
root  of  onr  inteliigeut  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  dislodged  from  the  mind ;  and  this  some 
thinkere,  such  as  Clark,  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  affirm.  To  be  valid  as  it  proceeds, 
it  ought  to  prove  that  the  notion  thus  neces- 
saiy in  thought,  has  a  real  counterpart  ia  the 
retlm  of  things,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
step  it  so  quietly  takes  from  the  ideal  notion 
to  the  world  oi  real  existence.  It  passes 
from  thought  to  things,  as  it  passes  from  lo- 
gical prenusa  to  concuiuon.    But  to  be  Ic^- 
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'  cal,  it  must  rest  contented  with  an  ideal 
c<Miclnsion  deduced  from  its  ideal  premises. 
And  thus,  the  only  valid  issue  of  the  ontolo- 
^oal  argument  is  a  system  of  absolute  ideal- 
i«n,  of  whioh  the  theolt^cal  corollary  is 
paQtheism.  But  as  this  is  not  the  Deity  the 
argument  essays  to  reach,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced illogical  throughout. 

Thus  the  ontological  awnment  identifies 
the  logical  and  the  real  But  the  illicit  pro- 
cedore  in  which  it  indulge  would  be  more 
apparent  than  it  is  to  li  priori  theorists,  if 
the  object  tliey  imagine  the'y  have  reached 
were  visible  in  nature,  and  apprehensible  by 
the  arises.  To  pass  from  tne  ideal  to  the 
real  sphere  by  a  transcendant  act  of  thought 
is  seen  at  once  to  be  unwanautable  in  the 
case  oi  sense-perceptioQ.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  object  that  alone  wai^ 
rants  the  tnmution,  else  we  should  have  as 
much  right  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of 
the  hippogriff  as  in  the  reality  of  the  horse. 
But  when  the  object  is  invisible,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  supreme-  being  in  the  nni- 
verse,  the  speculative  thinker  is  more  easily 
deceived.  We  must,  therefore,  iu  every  in- 
stance ask  him,  where  is  the  bridge  from  the  ' 
notion  to  the  reality  t  What  is  the  plank 
thrown  auroes  the  chasm  which  separatee 
Uiese  two  T^ons,  (to  use  an  old  philosophi- 
cal phrase)  '  by  the  whole  diameter  of  be- 
ing V  We  can  never,  by  any  vault  of  logic 
pass  from  tbe  one  to  iJie  other.  We  are  im- 
prisoned within  the  r^ion  of  mere  subjec- 
tivity in  all  d  priori  demonstration,  and  how 
to  escape  from  it,  is  (as  we  said  before)  the 
very  problem  to  be  solved. 

Anselm,  who  was  the  firat  to  formulate  the 
ontok^cal  proof,  argued  that  our  idea  of 
God  is  the  idea  of  a  being  than  whom  we 
can  conceive  nothing  greater.  But  inas- 
much as  real  existence  is  greater  than  mere 
thonght,  the  existence  of  God  is  guaranteed 
in  the  very  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being ; 
otherwise  the  contradiction  of  one  still  more 
perfect  would  emerge.  The  error  of  Anselm 
was  the  error  of  his  age,  the  main  blot  in  the 
whole  mediaeval  philosophy.  It  first  seemed 
to  him  that  reason  and  instinctive  faith  were 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  He  then 
wished  to  have  a  reason  for  Ids  futb,  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  syllo^psm.  And  he  failed  to 
see,  or  adequately  to  understand,  that  all  de- 
monstrative reasoning  hangs  upon  axiomatic 
truths  which  cannot  be  ({emonstrated,  not 
because  they  are  inferior  to  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  superior  to  reasoning — the 
pUlan  npon  whicn  all  ratiocination  rests. 
This  was  nis  first  mistake.  Dissatisfied  with, 
the  data  upon  which  ail  reasoning  hangs,  he 
preferred  the  stream  to  the  fountain-head, 
wjiile  he  thought  (contradictory  as  it  is)  that 
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hy  going  down  the  ttrtam  he  coald  reach  the 
foQDt^D !  Bat  hifl  second  misUke  was  the 
greater  of  the  two.  lie  confounded  the  ne- 
ceaaities  of  thonght  with  the  neoemties  of 
the  unireise.  He  passed  without  a  warrant 
from  hia  own  aabjective  thought  to  the  re- 
gion of  objectJTe  reality.  And.it  baa  been 
the  same  with  all  who  have  aioce  followed 
him  in  this  ambitious  path.  Bat  after  wit- 
nessing the  elaborate  tortures  to  which  the 
niedisBval  theologiaoa  subjected  their  intel- 
lects in  the  process,  we  see  their  powers  fail, 
and  the  chann  still  yawning  betwee'n  the  ab- 
stract notions  of  the  mind  and  the  concrete 
facts  of  the  universe.  It  is  remarkable  that 
any  of  them  were  satisfied  with  the  accuracy 
of  their  reasonings.  Wc  can  explun  it  only 
by  the  intellectuiJ  habit  of  the  age,  and  the 
(misread)  traditions  of  the  Stogyrite.  They 
made  nse,  naconsciouHly,  of>  that  intnition 
whieh  carries  us  across  the  gnlf,  and  they 
misread  the  process  by  which  they  reached 
the  other  ride.  They  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  their  intellect  what  was  dne  to  the  necee- 
uties  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  voice  of 
the  heart 

T  Descratea  vas  the  most  illustrions  thinker, 
who,  at  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy,  de- 
veloped the  s^olaatic  theism.  While  inaa- 
gnrating  a  new  method  of  experimental  re- 
search, he  nevertheless  rctuned  the  most 
characteristic  doctrine  of  medieval  ontology. 
He  Kgqes  that  necessary  oxistence  is  aa  ea- 
sentJaf to  tJie  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  as 
the  eqoality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  trianglt 
Bat  though  he  admits  that  his  '  thooght  in: 

roses  no  necessity  on  things,'  he  contradicts 
is  own  admission  by  adding, '  I  cannot  con- 
ceive God  except  as  existing.  And  hence  it 
follows  that  existence  is  inseparable  from 
him.'  In  his '  Principles  of  Plulosopby '  we 
find  the  following  ailment : — 

'As  the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two 
right  angles  is  necessarily  comprised  in  the 
idea  of  the  triangle,  the  mind  is  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles ;  m  from  its  perceiving  ne- 
ceassiy  and  eztental  exiatence  to  be  comprised 
in  the  idea  whidi  it  baa  of  an  all-perfect  being, 
(t  ought  manifestly  to  conclude  that  thia  aU- 
perfeet  hang  eiists.' — (Pt  L  sec  14.) 

This  argument  fa  more  formally  eipoand- 
ed  in  his  '  Reply  to  Objections  to  the  Medi- 
tations,' thus ; — 

'Proposition  L  The  eiistenoe  of  God  is 
known  from  the  consideration  of  His  nature 
alone.  Demonstration :  To  say  that  an  attri- 
bute is  contuned  in  the  nature  or  in  the  cou- 
c^t  of  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  to  sav  that  this 
atWbnle  is  true  of  this  thing,  and  tnat  it  may 
be  afDrmed  to  be  in  it     Bnt  necessary  exist 
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ence  is  «mtidnod  in  the  nature  or  the  conc^ 
of  Ood.  Hence,  it  may  be  with  tmth  affirmed 
that  necessary  existence  is  in  God,  or  that  God 

A  slight  amount  of  thought  will  snfSce  to 
show  that  in  this  elaborate  array  of  argn- 
mentation,  Descartes  Is  the  victim  of  a  sub- 
tle fallacy.  Our  conception  of  necessary 
existence  cannot  iuclnde  the  fact  of  necessa- 
ry existence,  for  (to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  aaid)  the  one  is  an  idea)  concept  of 
the  mind,  the  other  is  a  fact  of  real  exist- 
ence. The  one  demands  an  object  beyond 
the  mind  conceiving  it,  the  other  does  not 
AU  that  the  Cartesian  aignment  could  prove 
would  be  that  the-mentaTconcept  was  neces- 
saiy,  not  that  the  concept  had  a  counterpart 
in  the  outer  universe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ne- 
cessary judgment  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  eqnai  to  two  right  angles,  be- 
cause this  is  an  identical  propotition ;  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  are  the  same,  the 
one  being  only  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  destroy  the  predicate 
and  leave  the  subject  intaict  Bnt  it  ia 
otherwise  when  we  afBrm  that  any  triangu- 
lar object  extelt,  we  may  t^u  destroy  the 
predicate  '  existence,'  and  yet  leave  the  sub- 
ject (the  notion  of  the  triune)  intact  in  the 

It  ia  true  that  Descartes  has  not  limited 
himself  to  this  futile  d  priori  demonstration. 
He  has  buttressed  his  formal  ontology  by  a 
much  more  suggestive  though  logically  as  in- 
conclusive an  aigument  He  again  reasons 
thus  in  his  '  Principles : '  We  have  the. idea 
of  an  aU-perfect  being  in  the  mind,  but 
whence  do  we  derive  it  f  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  have  an  idea  of  anything,  luileea 
there  he  an  original  somewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse whence  we  derive  it,  as  the  shadow  is 
the  sign  of  a  substance  that  casts  it  Bnt 
it  is  manifest  that  the  more  perfect  cannot 
arise  from  the  less  perfect,  and  that  which 
knows  something  more  perfect  tiian  itself  is 
not  the  cause  of  its  own  being.  Since, 
therefore,  we  ouraelves  are  not  so  perfect  as 
the  idea  of  perfection  which  we  find  within 
us,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  this  idea  in 
us  is  derived  from  a  more  perfect  being 
above  us,  and  consequently  that  such  a  being 
exists. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  second  a^o- 
ment  of  Descartes  is  partly  cosmological^— 
thou^  ultimately  it  merges  in  the  ontolo^- 
cal,  and  falb  back  upon  it  for  support 
Hence,  Descartes  himself  called  it  an  a  poi- 
teriori  aigument  And  it  may  therefore 
serve  as  a  link  of  connection  and  transitioa 
to  the  second  class  of  argnmenls. 

Bnt  before  passing  to  these,  we  may  ob- 
rve  that  all  the  d  priori  Hitcinta,  profeai- 
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hg  to  eondnct  as  to  the  desired  conclnsion 
on  tho  level  road  of  demonstration  {while 
they  all  contradict  their  own  principles,  and 
fortiveiy  introduce  the  contJDgent  facts  of 
experience),  have  bnt  a  faint  coDception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  issne.  To 
work  oat  a  demonstration  as  with  algebraic 
foimnlie,  to  contemplate  the  problem  as  one 
of  madiematical  science,  under  the  light  and 
^dance  of  the  reason  nlone,  and  anaided  hy 
Uie  moral  intuitions,  betokens  a  lack  of  in- 
Bight  into  the  very  problem  in  qnostion. 
The  object  of  wluch  we  are  in  search  is  not 
a  blank  colourless  abstraction,  or  necessary 
entity.  Suppose  that  a  supreme  existence 
were  demonstrable,  that  bare  entity  is  not 
the  Qod  of  theism,  the  infinite  Intelligence 
trad  PersonalitT,  of  whose  exiBtence  the  La- 
man  spirit  desires  some  assnrance,  if  it  can 
be  Iiad.  And  a  formal  demonslfation  of  a 
primitive  Boorce  of  existence  {more  gtome- 
trico)  is  of  no  theological  value.  It  is  an 
absolute  rero,  insccesMble  alike  to  the  reason 
3.i\i  to  the  heart,  before  which  the  human 
spirit  freeses  ;  and  as  a  mere  ultiTHatum  its 
existence  is  conceded  by  every  philosophic 

The  gcnns  of  the  cosmoloj^cal  ni^fument 
fss  of  wie  ontological)  are  found  in  the  scho- 
laslic  philoBopby,  thoagh  its  elaboration  was 
left  to  the  nest  and  second  periods  of  the 
modem  era.  Diodorns  of  Tarsus,  John  Dn- 
msscenna,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  and  Petei  of 
Poitiers,  have  each  contributed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  mode  of  proof.  It  is  the 
srgament  d  conlingenlia  muadi,  or  ex  rerttm 
mattthilitate ;  and  may  be  briefly  stated 
that:  If  the  contingent  exists,  the  necessa- 
ry also  exists,  I  myself,  the  world,  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  are  contingent  existences,  and 
there  most  be  a  cause  of  these,  which  cause 
tnnst  J)e  also  an  effect  Go  back,  therefore, 
to  the  cause  of  that  cause,  and  to  iia  cause 
^D,  and  you  must  at  lengtii  pause  in  the 
regress ;  and  by  rising  to  a  First  Claose,  you 
escape  from  the  contingent  and  reach  the 
aecessaiT.  From  the  observation  of  the 
manifold  steqaences  of  nature  yon  rise  to  the 
causal  fountain-head,  as  yon  cannot  travel 
Wkwarde  for  ever  along  an  infinite  line  of 
dependent  sequences. 

Bnt  this  argument  is  as  iltusory  as  the  on- 
tological one,  from  which,  indeed,  it  bor- 
ron  its  strength,  and  of  which  it  shares  the 
weakness.  Rir  why  should  we  ever  pause  in 
the  T^ressive  stady  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  anivene,  of  which  we  only  observe 
the  slow  evolution  through  immeasurable 
time!  How  do  we  reach  a  fountain- 
besdatallt  Wearenot  warranted  in  saying 
tbit  because  vo  caanot  think  out  an  endless 
r^tesa  of  infimte  antecedents,  therefore  we 
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muat  assume  a  first  cause.  For  that  assump- 
'  tioD  of  the  dpx;ij,  of  an  uncaused  cause, 
when  we  bare  wearied  oorselves  in  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  finite  agency, 
is  to  the  speculative  reason  eqoally  illicit  as 
is  its  assmnption  while  we  are  standing  on 
the  first  ronnd  of  the  ladder.  Why  should 
we  not  assume  it,  step  over  to  it  at  the  first, 
if  we  may  do  aq,  or  are  compelled  to  do  so, 
at  the  last  t  The  argument  starts  from  the 
concrete  and  works  its  way  backward  along 
the  channel  of  tho  concrete,  till  it  turns 
ronnd,  looks  up,  takes  wing,  and  '  suddenly 
scales  the  heignt'  The  ^ecnlative  reason  at 
length  essays  to  cross  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  long  series  of  dependent  sequen- 
ces, and  the  original  or  oncreated  cause ;  but 
it  does  so  furtively.  It  crosses  over  by  an 
unknown  path  to  an  unknown  source,  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary. 

But  again,  what  light  is  cast  by  this  ambi- 
tious regress  on  the  nature  of  the  fountain- 
head.  How  is  the  being  we  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  at  length,  the  source  of  that 
series  of  effects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  his  creative  fiat  t  If  we  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  our  regress  in  connect- 
ing the  last  link  of  the  chain  with  the  eatua 
cautam,  we  experience  the  same  or  a  coun- 
ter-difficulty in  our  descent,  in  connecting 
the  first  link  of  the  chain  with  the  creative 
energy.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
connect  that  supreme  cause  with  intelligence, 
or  with  personalty  1  We  have  called  the 
assumption  of  this  dpx^  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
and  we  ask  how  can  we  ever  escape  from 
the  phenomenal  series  of  effects  wnich  we 
perceive  in  nature,  to  the  nonmenal  souice 
of  which  we  are  in  search!  By  the  obser- 
vation of  what  is  or  what  has  been,  we  mere- 
ly ascend  backwuils  in  time,  through  the 
ever-changing  forms  of  phenomenal  energy 
(our  effects  being  but  developed  causes,  and 
our  causes  potential  effectsi,  but  we  never 
reach  a  nonmenal  source.  That  is  reserved 
for  the  flight  of  the  speculative  reason  vain- 
ly soaring  into  the  empyrean,  beyond  the 
very  atmosphere  of  thought. 

The  admission  that  tome  kind  of  being  or 
substance  must  have  always  existed  in  the 
universe,  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy.  Materialist  and 
idealist,  theist  and  atneist,  alike  admit  it,  but 
its  admission  b  theoloffieallj/  viorlhUae,  '  The 
notion  of  a  God,'  says  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton, 
in  his  admirable  muiner, 'is  not  contuned 
in  the  notion  of  a  mere  first  cause;  for,  in 
the  admission  of  a  first  cause,  atheist  and 
theist  are  as  one.'  The  being  that  is  assum- 
ed to  exist  is,  therefore,  a  mere  blank  essence, 
a  Eero,  an  '  everythin^i^iothiug,'  so  far  as 
tliis  argument  can  carry  us.    Nature  remains 
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a  fathomless  sbysB,  tdHn^  iu  nothing  of  its 
whence  and  whither.  It  is  still  the  fonntain- 
h«ad  of  inBcrntable  myetery,  which  oyer- 
BhadowB  and  ovennasters  ns.  The  ttatura 
naiitrafa  casta  no  light  on  the  tiatura  natu- 
rani.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  oni- 
veree  goes  on ;  the  flux  and  reflui  of  its  phe- 
nomena are  endiess.  That  something  always 
was,  every  one  admits.  The  qaestion  be- 
tween the  rival  philosophic  schools  is  as  to 
what  that  something  was  and  is.  We  may 
choose  to  call  it '  the  first  cause,'  (an  ezplana- 
tioQ  which  implies  that  our  notion  of  endless 
r^;ression  has  broken  down)  uid  we  may 
say  that  we  have  reached  the  notion  of  an 
UDcaosed  cause.  But  is  that  a  notion  at  all  t 
Is  it  intelligible,  conceivable !  Do  we  not,  in 
the  very  assumption,  bid  farewell  to  reason, 
and  fall  back  on  some  form  of  ffuth ! 

flaally,  the  moment  that  supposed  cause 
is  reached,  does  not  the  priucipie  that  waa 
supposed  to  bring  us  to  it  t>reak  down  I  And 
by  thus  destroying  the  bridge  behind  as,  the 
very  principle  of  caauality  which  was  valid 
in  our  prog^ss  and  ascent,  valid  in  the  limit- 
ed area  of  expericDce — now  emptied  of  all 
philosopliical  meaning  when  we  desert  experi- 
.  ence  and  rise  to  the  tnuiscendental — ^invali- 
dates the  whole  series  of  e&cto  which  ar« 
supposed  to  have  aprung  from  It !  We  need 
not  rise  above  any  single  event,  contingent 
and  finite,  to  any  other  event  aa  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  it;  if,  when  we  have  essayed 
to  cany  out  tbe  regress,  ne  stop  short,  and, 
crying  evptjKo,  congratalat«  ourselves  that  we 
have  at  length  reached  an  uncaused  cause. 

Thus  when  the  cosmological  theorist  asks : 
Does  the  umverse  contain  its  own  cause 
within  itselft  and  answeringin  the  negative, 
asserts  that  it  mast  therefore  have  sprung 
from  a  supra-mundane  source,  we  may  validly 
reply,  may  it  not  have  been  eternal  t  May 
not  its  history  be  but  the  ceaseless  evolution, 
the  endless  transformstion  of  unknown  pri- 
mevalforcest  So  far  aa  this  argument  con- 
ducts us,  we  afBrm  that  it  may.  And  to 
pass  from  the  present  contingent  state  of  the 
universe  to  its  originating  source,  the  theorist 
must  make  nse  of  the  ontological  inference, 
of  which  we  have  already  indicated  the 
double  flaw.  There  is  one  point  of  affinity 
between  all  forma  of  the  cosmological  and 
ontolc^cal  ai^nnients.  They  all  profess  to 
reach  a  necessary  oonclosion.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  eontingout  ortiie  probable. 
But  the  notion  of  necessityis  alogical  notion 
of  the  int«llect  It  exists  in  thought  alone. 
Whoever,  therefore,  would  escape  ^m  that 
ideal  sphere  must  for^o  the  evideoce  of 
necessity.  Real  existence  is  not  and  never 
can  be  synonymous  with  necessary  existence. 
For  necessary  existence  is  always  ideal     It 
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is  reached  by  a  formal  process.    It  is  tbe 
product  of  pure  thought. 

,  But  the  uUohgical  ar^ment  u  that  which 
has  been  most  popular  in  England.  It  has 
carried  (^parent)  conviction  to  many  minds 
that  have  seen  the  futility  of  the  &  priori 
processes  of  proof.  It  is  the  stock  argument 
of  British  '  natural  theology ;'  m  explanatioo 
and  defence  of  which  volume  upon  volume 
has  been  written.  It  is,  aa  Kant  remarirod, 
'  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  adapt- 
ed to  the  ordinary  human  reason.'  Neverthe- 
less, its  future  is  the  more  Hgnal,  considering 
that  its  repntation  has  been  so  great,  and  its 
olium  so  vast.  The  argument  has  at  least  three 
branches,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
We  confine  ourselves  meanwhile  to  the  first 
of  the  three,  thetechno-theological  a^ument, 
or  that  which  reasons  from  the  phenomeua  of 
deugiL 

Stated  in  brief  compass,  that  argument 
amounts  to  the  following  inference.  We 
see  marks  of  adaptation,  of  purpose,  or  of 
foresight  in  the  oojects  whicn,  as  we  learn 
from  experience,  proceed  from  the  contri- 
vance of  man.  We  see  similar  marks  of 
design  or  adaptation  in  nature.  We  ue 
therefore  warranted  in  inferring  a  wortd- 
designer;  and  from  the  indefinite  number 
of  these  an  infinite  designer;  and  from 
their  harmony  Ilia  unity.  Or  thus, — we 
see  the  traces  of  wise  and  Tarious  poipose 
everywhere  in  nature.  But  nature  oonld 
not  of  herself  have  fortuitously  produced 
this  arrangement.  It  coold  not  hare  fallen 
into  such  harmony  by  accident.  Therefore 
the  cause  of   this  wise  order  cannot  be  a 


blind,  unintelligent  principle,  but  mnst  be  a 
free  aud  rational  mmd.  The  aigument  is 
based  upon  analogy  (and  might  be  termed 
analogical  as  strictly  as  technological).  It 
asserts  that  because  mind  is  conoemed  in 
the  production  of  those  objects  of  an  which 
bear  the  traces  of  design,  therefore  a  resem- 
bling mind  was  concerned  in  the  productiou 
of  nature. 

The  objections  to  this  mode  of  proof  are 
indeed  '  legion,'  In  the  fir»t  place,  admit- 
ting its  validity  so  far,  it  foils  short  of  the 
concluuon  it  atteinpts  and  professes  to 
reach.    For, 

I.  The  effects  it  examines,  and  from 
which  it  infers  a  cause,  are  finite,  while  the 
cause  it  assumes  is  infinite ;  but  tiie  infinity 
of  the  cause  can  be  no  valid  inference,  fran 
an  indefinite  number  of  finite  eO'ects.  The 
indefinite  is  still  the  finite ;  and  we  can 
never  perform  the  intellectual  feat  of  edudng 
the  infinite  from  the  finite  by  any  mnltiiJi- 
cation  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
acute  defender  of  the  teleologioal  atgument, 
that  the   number  of    deugned  pheoomwa 
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(iDd^itely  Taat)  vitfa  which  the 
filled,  is  snmcieat  to  euggeat  tbe  infinity  of 
the  designing  cftus&  ^nd  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  by  the  ladder  of  &iite  de- 
HgDS  that  we  liee  to  some  of  our  grandest 
CM)ceptioDa  of  divine  agency ;  bat  this  os- 
coit  and  sarrey  aie  only  powibie  after  we 
hftTe  discovered  from  acme  other  eonrce  thai 
s  diriue  Irelng  txisU.  The  vastest  range  of 
design  is  of  uo  greater  validity  than  one  at- 
tested instance  of  it,  bo  far  as  proof  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  accumulation,  bat  rele- 
Tincy  of  data  that  we  need.    But, 

3.  At  tbe  most  we  only  reach  an  artiflcer  or 
protoplast,  not  a  creator, — one  who  arraDged 
the  phenomeDa  of  tbe  world,  not  the  ongi- 
nator  of  its  tabtlanct, — the  architect  of 
the  cosmos,  not  tbe  maker  of  tbe  universe. 
Traces  of  mind  discoverable  amid  th^  phe. 
Domena  of  the  world  cast  no  light  npon  the . 
fact  of  its  creation,  or  the  nature  of  its 
source.  There  is  no  analc^y  between  a 
hoDian  artificer  arranging  a  finite  mechanism, 
and  a  divine  creator  originating  a  world; 
HOT  is  there  a  parallel  between  the  order,  the 
method,  and  the  plan  of  nature,  and  what 
we  see  when  we  watch  a  mechanician  work- 
ing according  to  a  plan  to  produce  a  de- 
rigned  resnlt.  The  only  real  parallel  would 
be  oar  perceptjon  by  sense  of  a  worid  slow- 
ly evolving  from  chaos  according  to  a  plan 
previously  foreseen.  From  the  product  yon 
are  at  liberty  to  infer  a  producer  only  after 
having  seen  a  similar  product  formerly  pro- 
duced. But  the  product  which  supplies  the 
bsffls  of  this  argument  is  unique  and  unpa- 
ralleled, '  a  angular  effect,'  in  the  language 
of  Hume,  whose  reasoning  on  this  point  has 
never  been  snccessfully  assailed.  And  the 
naun  difficulty  which  confronts  the  tb^t, 
and  which  theism  essays  to  remove,  is  pre- 
cuely  tliat  which  the  consideration  of  do- 
ngD  does  not  touch,  vis.,  the  oriffia  and  not 
the  arrangements  of  tbe  universe.  The  te- 
leolt^cal  analogy  is  therefore  worthless. 
There  is  no  parallel,  we  repeat,  between  tbe 
process  of  mannfactnre,  aad  the  product  of 
creation,  between  the  act  of  a  carpenter 
working  with  hb  tools  to  construct  a  cabinet, 
and  the  evolution  of  life  in  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  maoy  marked  and  sharp- 
ly defined  contrasts  between  them.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  fixed  and  ordered  r^n- 
laritf,  no  deviation  from  law ;  in  the  former 
contingency  enters,  and  often  alters  and 
nuus  the  work.  Again,  the  artificer  simply 
uses  the  materials,  which  he  finds  Ivii^ 
ready  to  hand  in  nature.  He  detache*  them 
from  their  '  natural '  connections.  He  ar- 
langes  them  in  a  special  fashion.  But  in 
natnre,  in  the  successive  evolution  of  her 
s  there  is  uo  detachment,  no  dis- 


placement, no  interference  or  isolation.  All 
things  are  linked  together.  Every  atom  is 
dependent  on  every  other  atom,  while  the 
organisms  seem  to  grow  and  develop  'after 
their  kind '  by  some  vital  force,  but  by  uo 
manipulation  similar  to  tbe  architects  or 
builder's  work.  And  yet  again,  in  the  oue 
case,  the  purpose  is  comprehensible — tbe  . 
end  is  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  We 
know  what  the  mechanician  desires  to  effect; 
bat  in  the  other  case  we  have  no  clue  to  the 
'thought'  of  the  architect  Who  will  pre- 
sume to  say  that  be  has  adequately  fathomed 
tbe  purposes  of  nature  in  the  adjustmlut  of 
one  of  her  phenomena  to  another  t    But, 

S.  The  only  valid  inference  from  tbe 
phenomena  of  design  would  be  that  of  a 
phetMmtrtal  first  cause.  The  inference  of  a 
personal  Divine  Agent  or  substance  from 
the  observation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse is  invalid.  What  link  connects  the 
traces  of  mind  which  are  discerned  In  nature 
(those  vestigia  ontmn  with  an  agent  who 
produced  them !  There  is  no  such  link. 
And  thus  the  divine  personality  remains  un- 
attested. The  same  may  be  sud  of  the 
divine  unity.  Why  sbonld  we  rest  in  out 
inductive  inference  of  one  dedgner  from 
the  phenomena  of  deragn,  when  these  are  so 
varied  and  complex !  Or  grant  that  in  all 
that  we  observe  a  subtle  and  pervading 
'  unity '  is  found,  and  as  a  consequence  ail 
existing  ammgements  point  to  one  designer, 
why  may  not  that  Demiu^oe  have  been  at 
some  remote  period  himself  deugned  t  And 
BO  on  ot^  infinitum. 

But,  in  the  weond  place,  not  only  is  the 
argument  defective  (admitting  its  validity 
so  far  as  it  goes),  even  partial  validity  can- 
not be  conceded  to  it  Tho  phenomena  of 
design  not  only  limit  ns  to  a  finite  designer, 
not  only  fail  to  lead  ns  to  tbe  ori(^na- 
tor  of  the  world,  or  to  a  personal  first 
cause,  but  they  confine  us  within  the  net- 
work of  observed  designs,  and  do  not  war- 
rant faith  in  a  being  detached  from  or  in- 
dependent of  these  designs,  and  therefore 
■  able  to  modify  them  wi&  a  boundless  re- 
server  of  power.  These  designs  oitly  sug- 
gest mechanical  agency,  working  in  fixed 
forms,  according  to  prescribed  law.  In  other 
words,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  which 
distantly  resemble  the  operations  of  man, 
do  not  m  the  least  suggest  an  agent  exterior 
to  themselves.  We  are  not  intellectually 
constrained  to  ascribe  the  arrangement  of 
means  to  ends  in  nature  to  anything  supra- 
mundane.  Such  constraint  would  proceed 
from  our  projecting  the  shadow  of  ourselves 
within  the  rMtlm  of  nature,  and  investing  it 
with  human  characteristics,  a  procedure  for 
which  we  have  no  warraut    Why  may  not 
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the  arrangomcnte  of  nature  be  doe  to 
principle  of  life  itnininent  id  natare,  the 
mere  eodless  evolutioa  and  development  of 
the  vorld  itself!  We  observe  that  pheno- 
menon A  fits  into  phenomena  B,  c,  and 
D,  and  we  therefore  infer  that  a  was 
fitted  to  its  place  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
Bat  anppose  that  a  did  not  fit  into 
B,  c,  or  D,  it  might  in  aorae  waj  unknown 
fit  into  X,  Y,  or  z, — it  would  in  any  case  be 
related  to  its  antecedent  and  consequent 
phenomena.  Bat  onr  perception  of  the  fil^ 
ness,or  relationship  gives  ns  no  information 
beyond  the  /act  of  fitneM,  Any  other 
(larger)  conctnaion  is  illegitimate. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  phenomenal 
changes  which  we  observe  in  natare,  bear 
witness  to  tfaeir  being  efftcls.  Bat  what  are 
effects  f  Transformed  causes,  modified  by 
the  transformation — mere  changed  appear- 
ances. We  see  the  effecta  of  volitional 
enei^  in  the  phenomena  which  onr  con- 
Eciousnesfl  forces  ns  to  trace  bact  to  our  own 
personality  as  the  producing  cause.  But 
where  do  we  see  in  nature,  in  the  univeree, 
phenomena  which  we  are  eimiUriy  warrant- 
ed in  construing  as  the  effects  of  volitional 
energy,  or  of  constructive  intelligence  !  We 
are  not  conscious  of  thcpower  of  creation, 
nor  do  we  perceive  it.  We  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  construction  of  a  world.  We 
only  perceive  the  everlasting  flux  and  reflnx 
of  phenomena,  the  censelcss  pnlsation  of 
nature's  life,  —  evolution,  transformation, 
birth,  death,  and  birth  again.  Eat  nature 
ia  herself  dumb  as  to  her  whence  or  whither. 
And,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  could  we 
detect  a  real  analog  between  the  two,  we 
are  not  warranted  in  saybg  that  the  con- 
structive intelligence  which  explains  the  one 
class  of  phenomena  is  the  only  pos^ble  ex- 
planation of  the  other.* 

And  thus  it  is  that  no  stndy  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  disposition  of  the  mecha- 
nbm  can  carry  ns  beyond  the  mechanism  it- 
self. The  teleolo^cal  argument  professes  to 
carry  ns  above  the  chun  of  natural  sequence. 
It  procl^ms  that  those  traces  of  intelfigence* 
every^ere  visible  hint  thai  long  ago  mind 
was  eng^od  in  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  that  the  phenomena  'give 
forth  at  times  a  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint '  of 
a  living  will  within  or  behind  the  mechanism, 
aperaonality  kindred  to  that  of  the  artificer 
who  observes  it.  With  that  we  should 
have  no  qoarreL  But  the  teleological  argu- 
ment is  sEud  to  bring  us  authentic  tidings  of 
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*  And  a  poMtUc  explanation  Is  of  no  nae.  It 
most  be  the  <ndy  pouMt  ons,  or  it  liM  no  tlieiatlc 
value.  It  inerelj  brings  the  bjpotke^a  o[  deitj 
within  the  limits  of  the  conc^vaUle. 


the  origin  of  the  universe.  If  it  does  not 
carry  us  beyond  the  chain  of  dependent  m- 
qnencc  it  is  of  no  value.  Its  advocates  sre 
aware  of  this,  and  assert  that  it  can  Ihns 
carry  as  beyond  the  adamantine  links.  BdI 
tlua  ie  precisely  what  it  fails  to  do.  It  can 
never  assure  us  that  those  traces  of  intelli- 
gence Xf>  which  it  invites  onr  study,  po 
ceeded  from  a  construetive  mind  detached 
from  the  universe ;  or  that,  if  they  did,  an- 
other mind  did  not  fashion  that  mind,  and 
so  on  ad  injinilum.  And  thus  the  perplei- 
ing  puzde  of  the  origin  of  all  thuigs  re- 
mains as  insoluble  as  before. 

But  farther,  the  validity  of  the  teleologi- 
cal argument  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of 
our  interpretation  of  those  '  signs  of  btelli- 
gence '  of  which  it  makes  ao  mnch,  and 
which  it  interprets  analogically  in  the 
light  of  human  natare.  But  the  '  interpre- 
ter '  is  ever  '  one  among  a  thousand.'  Wbo 
is  to  guarantee  to  us  that  we  have  not  emd 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Nature's  secret  tra- 
cery )  Who  is  to  secure  us  against  inerrancy 
in  this?  Before  we  deduce  so  weighty  i 
conclusion  from  data  so  peculiar,  we  moat 
obtain  some  assurance  that  no  further  in- 
sight will  disallow  the  intcipretation  we  hare 
given.  But  is  not  this  presumptaona  in 
those  who  are  acquunted  in  a  very  paitiil 
manner  with  the  significance  of  a  few  of 
nature's  laws!  Who  will  presume  to  tsy 
that  he  has  penetrated  to  the  meaning  of 
any  one  of  these  lawst  And,  if  he  has  not 
done  80,  CM  he  validly  single  out  a  few  re- 
semblances he  has  detected,  and  explain  the 
nature  of  the  infinite,  by  a  sample  of  tlie 
finite  !  Natare  is  ao  inscrutable  that,  even 
when  a  law  ia  discerned,  the  scientific  ex- 
plorer will  not  venture  to  say  that  he  hi* 
read  its  character,  so  as  to  be  rare  that  the 
law  reflects  the  ultimate  meaning  of  th» 
several  phenomena  it  explains.  Nay,  ii  he 
not  convinced  that  other  and  deeper  mean- 
ings must  lie  within  them  t  A  law  of  nature 
is  out  the  generalized  expression  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  onr  human  ins^ht  has  as  yet 
extended  into  the  secret  laboratory  of  tier 
powera.  But  aa  that  inright  deepens,  onr 
explanations  change.  We  sav  the  lower  Uv 
is  resolved  back  into  a  higher  one,  the  more 
det^led  into  the  more  comprehensive.  But 
if  our  scientific  conceptions  themselves  an 
thus  constantly  changing,  pr(^reasing,  en- 
larging, how  can  we  venture  to  erect  onr 
natural  theol<^  on  the  raif aoe  interpreUlion 
of  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  the  anirersel 
'Lo,  these  are  a  part  of  His  ways,  bnt  hov 
little  a  portion  is  known  of  Him  ! ' 

And  this  conclusion  we  advance  against 
those  who  as  dogmatically  deny  that  there 
can  be  any  resemblance  between  tbe  forces 


of  nature  sa  a  terelatioD  of  the  Infinite,  and 
the  volitional  energy  of  man.  Both  assomp- 
tions  are  eqaallj  arbitniy  and  ill^timate. 
We  shall  shortly  endeavoar  to  ahov  on  what 
gronndB  (remotfl  from  teleology)  we  are 
wunnted  in  beliering  that  a  reaembUnce 
does  exist 

But,  to  return,  if  the  inference  from  design 
b  valid  At  ail,  it  mnst  be  valid  everynhere — 
sli  the  phenomena  of  the  world  must  yield 
it  equally.  No  part  of  the  nnirerse  is 
befter  made  than  any  other  part.  Every 
phenomenon  is  adjusted  to  every  other 
phenomenoQ  neaiiy  or  remotely  ae  means  to 
ends.  Therefore,  if  the  few  phenomena 
which  oar  teleologiata  single  ont  from  the 
many  are  a  valid  index  to  the  character  of 
the  sonrce  whence  they  have  proceeded, 
everything  that  exiata  moat  find  its  counter- 
part in  uie  divine  nature.  If  we  are  at 
liberty  to  infer  an  Archetype  above  from  the 
tnces  of  mind  beneatli,  mnst  not  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  evil,  malevolence,  and  mu 
he  on  the  same  principle  carried  upwards 
by  Analogy  t — a  procedure  which  would  de- 
stroy the  notion  of  Deity  which  the  teleo- 
](^ts  advocate.  If  we  are  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  a  few  phenomena  which  seem 
to  OS  designed,  proceed  from  and  find  their 
connterpart  in  God,  reason  mnot  be  ahown 
vhj  we  should  select  a  few  and  pass  over 
other  phenomena  of  the  universe.  In  other 
^oids,  if  the  constnictor  of  the  univene 
dengned  one  result  from  the  agency  which 
he  has  established,  must  he  net  have  de- 
tigned  all  the  results  tliat  actually  emerge ; 
wd  if  the  character  of  the  architect  be  legi- 
Umatcly  deduced  from  one  or  a  few  designs, 
ninit  we  not  take  all  the  phenomena  which 
vbA  to  help  out  our  idea  of  hit  character  t 
Look,  then,  at  these  phenomena  as  a  whole. 
Consider  the  elaborate  contrivances  for  inflict- 
ing pain,  and  the  apparatus  so  exquisitely  ad- 
JDcted  to  produce  a  wholesale  carnage  of  the 
uimsl  tnbes.  They  have  existed  from  the 
Tery  dawn  of  geologic  time.  The  whole  world 
teems  with  the  proofs  of  such  intended  car- 
uge.  Every  organism  has  parasites  which 
prey  upon  it ;  and  not  only  do  the  superior 
tribes  feed  upon  the  inferior  (the  less  yield- 
ing to  &e  greater),  but  the  inferior  prey  at 
the  very  same  time  no  leaa  remorselessly 
upon  the  superior.  If,  therefore,  the  infe- 
rence of  benevolence  be  valid,  the  inference 
of  malevolence  is  at  least  equally  valid:  and 
aa  eqaal  and  opponte,  the  one  notion  de- 
Btroyg  the  other. 

Bat  lastly,  while  we  are  philosophically 
impelled  to  consider  all  events  as  designed, 
if  we  interpret  one  as  snch,  nay,  to  bdieve 
that  the  exact  reladon  of  every  atom  to 
every  other  atom  in  tbe  nniverse  has  been 
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adjusted  in  '  a  prc-establiahed  harmony,'  the 
moment  we  do  thns  nniversalize  design,  that 
moment  the  notion  escapes  ns,  is  emptied  of 
all  philosophical  meaning  or  theological  rele- 
vancy. Let  it  be  granted  that  phenomenon 
A  is  related  to  phenomenon  b,  as  means  to 
an  end.  Carry  out  the  principle  (as  philoso- 
phy and  science  alike  compel  ds  to  do),  and 
consider  A  as  related  by  remoter  adaptation  to 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  in 
short,  regard  every  atom  as  interrelated  to 
every  other  atom,  every  change  as  co-related 
to  every  other  change;  then  the  notion  of 
design  Drealra  down,  from  the  very  width  of 
the  area  it  covers.  We  can  understand  a 
finite  mechanician  planning  that  a  finite  phe- 
nomenon shall  be  related  to  another  finite 


signed  phenomenon,  and  all  that  he  works 
upon  be  equally  so,  every  single  atom  and 
every  individoal  change  being  subtilly  inter- 
laced and  all  reciprocally  dependcDt,  then 
the  very  notion  of  deeign  vanishes.  Seem- 
ingly valid  on  the  limited  area  of  finite  ob- 
servation and  of  human  agency,  it  iJisappeara 
when  the  whole  nniverae  is  seen  to  be  one 
vast  network  of  interconnected  law  and 
order. 

Combining  this  objection  with  what  may 
soera  to  be  ita  oppoaite,  bnt  is  really  a  anpple- 
ment  to  it,  we  may  s^^un  say,  that  we,  who 
are  a  part  of  the  universal  oraer,  cannot  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  as  to  the  intended  design 
of  the  parts,  till  able  to  see  the  whole.  If 
elevated  to  a  station  whence  we  could  look 
down  on  the  entire  mechanism,  if  outtidr  of 
the  universe  (a  sheer  impossibility  to  the 
creature),  we  might  see  the  exact  bearing  of 
part  to  part,  and  of  link  with  link,  so  as  to 
pronounce  with  confidence  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contriver.  If,  like  Hie  wisdom  of 
which  Solomon  writes,  any  creature  had  been 
with  the  Almighty  '  in  the  beginning  of  His 
way,  before  ma  works  of  old,  set  up  from 
everlasting,  or  even  the  earth  was;'  had  a 
creature  been  with  Him  '  when  aa  yet  He 
had  not  made  the  world,  when  He  prepared 
the  heavens,  and  gave  Ilis  decree  to  the 
inanimate  and  animated  worlds  as  tbey  sev- 
erally arose,  he  might  be  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  creation.  And  yel  the 
moment  thia  knowledge  was  gained,  the 
value  of  the  perception  would  disappear ; 
because  '  bdng  as  God,'  he  should  no  longer 
reqnire  the  circuitous  report  or  inference. 

Thns  the  teleolo^cal  anrument  must  he 
pronounced  Mladous.  It  u  illusive  as  well 
as  incomplete :  and  were  ve  to  admit  it«  rele- 
vancy, it  would  afford  no  basb  for  worship, 
or  the  recognition  of  the  object  it  infers. 
The  conception  of  duty  as  a  workman,  lay- 
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ing  atrese  apon  the  noUon  of  cleverness  in 
cojitrivance,  a~d  s'jbordinatiDg  moral  clunc- 
ter  to  akill,  would  aever  lead  to  reTSrenw, 
or  the  adoration  oi  the  architect 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  diere 
ia  a  snbsidiaiy  valae  in  this  as  in  all  the 
other  arguments,  even  whUe  their  failure  is 
most  conspicuons.  They  prove  (as  Kant  has 
shown)  that  if  they  cannot  lead  as  to  the 
reality  we  are  ia  search  of,  the  phenomena 
of  nature  cannot  diaeredit  its  existence. 
They  do  not  turn  the  ailment  the  Other 
way,  or  weight  the  scales  on  the  opposite 
aide>  They  are  merely  n^ative,  and  indeed 
clear  the  gronnd  for  other  and  more  valid 
modes  of  proof. 

Thev  are  of  farther  use  (as  Eant  baa  also 
shown)  in  correcting  our  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  when  from  other  sources  we 
have  learned  hia  existence,  in  defininf  and 
enlar^ng  our  notions  of  his  attrinntes. 
They  disconrage  and  disdlow  some  unworthy 
conceptions,  and  enlaige  tbe  scope  of  others. 
But  to  leave  those  celebrated  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  have  gathered  aronnd  them  so 
much  of  (he  intellectuid  strife  of  rival  philo- 
sophies, it  is  needful  now  to  tread  warily 
when  we  are  forced  to  come  to  so  decided  a 
couclusion  against  them. 

Wo  do  not  deny  that  the  idea  of  Qod 
exists  in  the  human  mind  as  one  of  its 
ultimate  and  ineradicable  notions ;  we  only 
dispute  the  inference  which  ontology  has  de- 
duced from  its  existence  there.  We  do  not 
deny  that  by  r^ressive  ascent  from  finite  se- 
quences we  are  at  length  coDstnuned  to  rest 
in  some  cansal  fountiun-head ;  we  only  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  process  by  which 
that  fountain-head  is  identified  with  tbe 
absolute  source  of  existence,  and  that  source 
of  existence  with  a  personal  God.  We  do 
not  deny  the  presence  of  design  in  nature 
when  by  that  term  is  meant  the  ugns  or  in- 
dices of  mind  in  tie  relation  of  phenomena 
to  phenomena  as  means  to  ends;  we  only 
assert  that  these  desinis  have  no  theistic 
value,  and  are  only  intelligible  after  we  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  snpreme  mind 
within  the  universe,  from  another  and  indepen- 
dent Bonrce',  Till  then  the  boot  of  nature 
presents  ns  only  with  blank,  unitlnminated 
pagfis.     Thereafter  it  is   radiant  with  the 


tbe  knowledge  or  belief  in  God,  it  becomes 
the  '  garment  it  thereafter  sees  Him  by,'  as 
one  might  see  a  pattern  issuing  from  a  loom 
while  the  weaver  was  concealed,  and  infer 
some  of  the  designs, of  the  workman  horn 
the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  remaining  lines  of  proof,  followed, 
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tiiough  not  worked  oiA  in  tbe  past,  are  tb« 
intuitional  and  the  moral.  And  it  isbys 
eiHnbinalJoa  of  the  data  from  which  tbey 
spimg  and  a  readjustment  of  their  respeetiTe 
parts  and  harmonies,  that  the  foundaboas  of 
theism  can  alone  be  securely  hud.  As  the 
evidence  of  intuition  is  of  greatest  value,  and 
is  also  most  generally  disesteemod,  we  shsU 
take  its  testimony  first,  and  examine  the 
moral  evidence  of  conscience  afterwards. 

The  modem  spirit  is  suspicions  of  the  eri- 
dence  of  intuition.  It  is  loudly  proclaimed 
on  all  sides  by  the  teachers  of  poutive  science 
that  instinct  is  a  dubioos  guide,  liable  to  tbe 
accidents  of  chance  interpretation,  variondT 
understood  hy  various  minds;  that  in  fol- 
lowing it  we  may  be  pursuing  an  t^ 
fatuut ;  that  it  u  at  best  only  vidid  for  the 
individual  who  may  luq>pen  to  feel  its  force; 
that  it  is  not  a  universal  endowment  (as  it 
should  be  if  trustworthy),  but  often  the- 
gether  wanting ;  and  that  it  can  never  yield 
us  eerlainty,  because  its  root  is  a  subjectin 
feeling  or  conviction,  which  cannot  be  verified 
by  external  test  These  charges  cannot  be 
ignored,  or  lightly  passed  over.  And  for 
ike.  tbeist  merely  to  proclaim,  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  that  the  numan  Bonl  has  m 
intuition  of  God,  that  we  are  endowed  widi 
a  faculty  of  apprehension  of  which  the  coii» 
lative  object  is  divine,  will  carry  do  conviction 
to  the  atheist.  Suppose  that  be  repliet, 
'  This  intuition  may  l>e  valid  evidence  foi 
you,  but  I  have  no  such  irrepresaibk 
instinct;  I«ee  no  evidence  in  favour  of  in- 
nate ideas  in  the  soul,  or  of  a  eubstuee 
underneath  the  phenomena  of  nature  of 
which  we  can  have  any  adequate  knoit- 
ledge ;'  we  may  close  the  argument  hy  simi* 
re-assertion,  and  vindicate  our  procednre  aa 
the  ground  that  in  the  region  of  first  piind- 
plcs  there  can  be  no  farther  proof.  ^V« 
may  also  affirm  that  the  instinct  being  s 
sacred  endowment,  and  delicate  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  object 
it  attests,  it  may,  like  every  other  fnnctioii 
of  the  hnmau  spirit,  collapse  from  mere 
disuse.  Bnt  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  even 
suggesting  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  our  (^po- 
nent  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  uialyu^  wc 
must  verify  our  primary  belief,  and  e:dibit 
its  credentials  so  far  as  that  la  possible.  We 
must  show  why  we  cannot  trace  its  genea- 
logy farther  back,  or  resolve  it  into  simpler 
elemenlis  and  we  must  not  keep  its  natate 
shrouded  in  darkness,  bnt  disclose  it  so  far 
as  may  be.     Tliis,  then,  is  our  task. 

The  instinct  to  which  we  moke  our  ulti- 
mate appeal  is  in  its  first  rise  in  the  sool, 
crude,  ami,  and  inarticulate.  Gtadnally  it 
shapes  itself  into  greater  clearnesa,  aided,  id 
tbe  case  of  moet  men,  by  the  myriad  infls- 
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GDCM  of  reli|^ODa  thooght  and  of  historical 
tnditioD, — beighteniiig  and  refining  it  when 
educed,  hot  not  crefttiag  it;  separ&tiag  the 
real  gold  from  any  epurious  ^07  it  may 
LsTB  contracted.  like  all  oar  insat«  in- 
Ftincta  this  ooe  is  at  first  infantilo,  and,  when 
it  begins  to  assert  it«elf ,  it  prattles  rather  than 

rka  coherently.  We  do  not  here  raise 
general  qnestJon  of  the  existence  of  d 
priori  principles.  We  assatne  that  the  mind 
U  sot  originally  an  ahrata  tabttla,  but  the 
eadowment^  with  which  it  starts  are  all  gifts 
in  embryo.  Tbey  are  not  full-formed  pow- 
ers, 80  much  as  the  capacities  and  potentiali- 
ties of  mental  life.  I^eir  growth  to  matu- 
rity is  most  gradual,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween their  adalt  and  tiieir  mdimentAry 
phases  is  as  wide  as  is  the  interval  between  a 
matare  oi^&nization  and  tiie  egg  from  which 
it  springs.  It  is  therefore  do  evidence 
t^unst  the  reality  or  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  intuition  to  which  we  appeal,  that  its 
manifestBtions  are  not  uniform,  or  that  it 
Mmetimes  seems  absent  in  the  abnormal 
states  of  conscionsness,  or  among  the  ruder 
Girihiatioae  of  the  world.  We  admit  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  aninitiat«d  to  trace  any 
affinity  between  its  normal  and  its  abnormal 
manifestations,  when  it  is  modified  by  cir- 
eniDrtancea  to  any  extents  We  farther  ad- 
mit that  while  never  entirely  absent,  it  may 
sometimes  seem  to  slumber  not  only  in  stray 
individuals,  bnt  in  a  race  or  an  era,  and  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in 
a  latent  state.  It  may  hybemate,  and  then 
awake  as  from  the  deep  of  years,  arirang 
■gainst  the  will  of  its  possessor  and  refuung 
to  be*  silwiced.  Almost  any  phenomenon 
nay  call  it  forth,  and  no  single  phenomenon 
can  quench  it.  It  is  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  the  soul  in  presence  of  the  object 
whose  exist«nce  it  attests,  and  as  such  it  is 
necessarily  ptior  to  any  act  of  reflectJon  npon 
its  character,  validity,  or  significance.  Re- 
fiei  thought,  which  is  the  product  of  expert-. 
enoe,  cannot  in  any  case  originate  an  intni- 
ti(Hi,  or  account  for  those  phenomena  which 
*e  may  call  by  that  name,  supposing  them 
to  be  delnsive.  Notliing  in  us,  from  the 
umplest  instinct  to  the  loftiest  intuition, 
conid  in  any  sense  create  the  object  it  att«eta, 
or  after  which  it  seeks  and  feeli  And  all 
OQT  ultimate  principles,  irreducible  by  ana- 
lyns,  simply  attest  imd  assert. 
-The  very  existence  of  the  intuition  of 
which  we  now  speak  ia  itself  a  revelation, 
heeanse  pointing  to  a  Bovealer  within  or  bo- 
hind  ittell  And  however  cmde  in  its  ele- 
mentary forms,  it  manifests  itself  in  ita  high- 
est and  purest  state  at  once  as  an  act  of  is- 
teDigenoe  and  of  faith.  It  may  be  most 
fitly  deacribed  as  a  direct  gaie  by  the  inner 


eye  of  the  spirit,  into  a  region  over  which 
mbts  nsoally  brood.  The  great  and  tran- 
scendant  Reality  it  apprehends  lies  evermore 
behind  the  veil  of  phenomena.  It  does  not 
see  far  into  that  reality,  yet  it  grasps  it,  and 
reeognisBs  in  it  '  the  open  secret '  of  the 
universe.  This,  then,  is  the  main  character^ 
istic  of  the  theistic  intuition.  It  proclaims  a 
supreme  Existence  without  and  beyond  the 
mmd,  which  it  apprehends  in  the  act  0/  re- 
vealinff  iUelf.  It  perceives  through  the 
vistas  of  phenomenal  sequence,  as  Uirongh 
breaks  in  the  cloud,  the  glimpBes  of  a  Pre- 
»mce  which  it  can  know  only  in  part,  but 
which  it  does  not  follow  in  the  dark,  or 
merely  infer  from  its  obscure  and  vanishing 
footprints.  Unlike  the  <  necessary  notion 
of  the  Cartesian  school,  unlike  the  space  and 
time  which  are  but  subjective  forms  of 
thought,  nnlike  the  '  regressive  inference ' 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  the  con- 
clusion it  reaches  is  not  the  creation  of  its 
own  subjectivity.  The  God  of  the  logical 
understanding,  whose  existence  is  supposed 
to  be  attested  by  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
mind,  is  the  mere  projected  shadow  of  self. 
It  has  no  more  than  an  ideal  significance. 
The  same  may  be  s«d,  with  some  abate- 
ments, of  the  being  whose  existence  is  in- 
ferred from  the  phenomena  of  design.  The 
ontologiet  and  the  teleologist  onconscionsly 
draw  tiieir  own  portrait,  and  by  an  effort  of 
thought  project  it  outwards  on  the  canvass 
of  infinity.  The  intnitionslist,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceives  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made  to  him,  descending  as  throngh  an 
opened  cloud,  which  closes  again.  It  is  '  a 
anoment  seen,  then  gone ;'  for  while  we  are 
always  conscious  of  our  contact  with  the  na- 
tural, we  are  less  frequently  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatnral. 

The  difference  between  the  evidence  of  in- 
tuition and  the  supposed  warrant  of  the 
other  proofs  we  have  reviewed  is  apparent. 
It  is  one  thing  to  create  or  evolve  (even  un- 
consciously) a  mental  image  of  ourselvea 
which  we  vainly  attempt  to  minify  to  infi- 
nity, and  thereafter  worship  the  image  that 
OUT  minds  have  framed  ;  it  is  another  to  dis- 
cern for  a  moment  an  august  Presence,  other 
than  the  human,  through  a  break  in  tlie 
clouds  which  usually  veil  Him  from  our 
eyes.  And  it  is  to  the  inward  recognition  of 
this  self-revealing  object  that  the  thcist 
makes  appeal  What  be  discems  is  at  least 
not  a  '  form  of  )us  mind's  own  throwing  ;* 
while  his  knowledge  is  due  not  to  the  pene- 
tration of  his  own  finite  spirit,  but  to  the 
condescenuon  of  the  infinite. 

But  we  admit  that  this  intnition  is  not^o- 
turally  lumiiMUf.  It'is  the  presence  of  the 
transcendwit  Object  which  makes  it  Inmi- 
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nous.*  Its  ligbt  is  Uierefore  fitfuL  It  is 
itself  rather  an  eye  than  a  light ;  (a  pasuve 
oi^ao,  rather  than  an  active  power);  aod 
when  not  lit  ap  by  li^ht  atrictlj  aupia-na- 
tnral, — bocaose  emanating  from  Uie  object  it 
discerns, — it  la  doll  and  lustreleia.  The 
varying  intelligence  it  reports  of  that  object, 
corresponds  to  the  chan^pog  percepttona  of 
the  human  eye  in  a  day  of  alternate  gloom 
and  snnlight.  It  is  itaeU  a  human  trust 
which  ripens  gradually  into  a  matured  belief, 
rather  than  a  clear  perception,  self-4nminon8 
from  the  firat 

It  may  be  need^  however,  aa  the  evi- 
dence of  our  intoiUons  is  so  generally  sua- 
pected,  to  examine  a  Uttle  more  fully  into  the 
credentials  of  this  one,  in  common  with  all 
its  allies. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  object  which  intui- 
tion discloses  is  at  first,  in  idl  coses,  necessa- 
rily unrefiective.  In  the  presence  of  that 
object,  the  mind  does  not  double  back  upon 
itself,  to  scrutinise  the  origin  and  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report  that  has  reached  iL 
And  thus  the  truth  which  it  apprehends  is 
at  first  only  presumptive.  It  remuns  to  be 
afterwards  tested  by  reflection,  that  no  illu- 
sion be  mistaken  for  reality.  What^  then, 
are  the  testa  of  our  intuitions  tf 

The  following  seem  snfScient  criteria  of 
their  validity  and  tmthworthinesB.  1.  The 
persistence  with  vrliicb  they  appear  and  re- 
appear after  experimental  reflection  upon 
them,  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  reassert 
themselves  when  silenced,  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  us.  2.  Thcur  historical 
permanence  ;  the  confirmation  of  ages  and  of 
generations.  The  hold  they  have  upon  the, 
general  mind  of  the  race  is  the  sign  of  some 
'  root  of  endurance '  planted  firmly  in  the  soil 
of  hnman  nature.  If  '  deep  in  the  general 
heart  of  men,  their  power  survives,'  we  may 
accept  them  as  tne,  or  inteipret  Uiem  as  a 
phase  of  some  deeper  yet  kmdred  truth,  of 
which  they  are  the  popular  distortion,  3. 
The  interior  harmony  which  they  exhibit 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  our 
psychological  nature;  each  of  the  intuitions 
being  in  narmony  with  the  entire  circle,  and 


*  '  I  would  ratlier  oil  it,'  mjb  John  Smith  in 
his  "SElect  Discourses,"  (1680).  allading  to  this 
intuition,  'were  I  to  speaii  preciselj,  I  wonid 
-nither  call  it  ip/ilfv  irpA(  tAv  6*dv,  than,  witli  Plu- 
tarch. Seo*  votioiv.' 

t  TLere  are  Bundr;  elements  in  every  Intuition 
on  wliicU  we  do  not  liere  eulBrge,  as  tUey  are 
necessary  fealnrea  rather  than  criteria,  characte- 
ristics ratber  tlian  tests.  Two  of  tUem  may  be 
merely  stated — 1.  Every  intuition  is  nltlmite, 
and  carries  its  own  evidence  wltliin  itself:  it 
CBUniit  ap]>eal  to  any  hij{ber  mitnees  beyond  it- 
sein  and  3.  The  fact  or  facls  which  It  proclaims, 
wliiie  irreducible  by  analyeis,  mast  be  incapable 
of  any  otliw  ezplanaUon, 
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with  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge.  If  any 
alleged  intuition  should  come  into  colUsiOD 
with  any  ol^er  and  disturb  it,  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  suspecting  its  genmneoess; 
and  in  that  case  the  lower  and  ^m  authenti- 
cated musi  always  yield  to  the  h^her  aod 
better  attested.  But  if  the  criticu  intellect 
curying  onr  intuition  (if  we  may  so  speak  in 
a  figore)  round  the  circle  of  our  nature,  aod 
in  turn  placing  it  in  iazti^Kiution  with  the 
rest,  finds  that  no  collision  ensues,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  witness  of  that  in- 
tuition is  true.  4.  If  the  results  of  its  ac- 
tion and  influence  are  such  as  to  elevate  aid 
eUierealize  our  nature,  its  vaUdity  may  be 
aauimed.  Thb  is  no  test  by  itself,  for  an 
erroneous  belief  might  for  a  time  even  ele- 
vate the  mind  that  held  it ;  as  the  intellectQil 
life  evoked  by  many  of  Uie  erroneous  theo- 
ries and  exploded  hypotheses  of  the  past  has 
been  great.  But  no  error  conld  do  so  per- 
manently. No  illusion  could  survive  aa  an 
educative  and  elevating  power  over  human- 
ity ;  and  no  alleged  instinct  could  sustain  its 
claim,  and  vindicate  its  presumptive  title,  if 
it  could  not  stand  the  test  we  mention.  A 
theoretic  error  ia  seen  to  be  such  when  we 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  as  a  hidden 
crack  or  fissure  in  a  metal  becomes  viuble 
when  a  strain  is  applied,  or  the  folly  of  an 
ideal  Utopia  is  seen  in  the  actual  life  of  a 
mixed  commonwealth.  Many  of  those 
scientific  guesses  which  have  served  as  good 
provisional  hypotheses,  have  been  abandoned 
m  the  actual  working  of  them  out ,  and  so 
the  flaw  that  lurks  within  an  alleged  mtoi- 
tion,  (if  there  be  a  flaw)  will  become  appa- 
rent when  we  try  to  apply  it  in  actual  1^ 
and  take  It  as  a  regalative  principle  in  ac- 
tion. Thus,  take  the  belief  in  the  Divine 
existence,  attested,  as  we  afSrm,  by  intdtioD, 
and  apply  it  in  the  act  of  wor^p  or  adora- 
tion. Does  that  belief  (which  fu^  the  con- 
ditions of  our  previous  tests, — for  it  appean 
everywhere  and  clina^  tenaciously  to  man, 
and  comes  into  coUiuon  with  no  other 
normal  tendency  of  oor  nature,  or  de&ands' 
any  instinct  of  its  due)  does  it  elevate  tiie 
nature  of  him  who  holds  it !  The  reply  of 
history  is  conduuve,  and  its  attestation  h 
abundantly  clear.  The  power  of  the  thnstie 
futh  over  the  rest  of  hnman  nature  is  such 
that  it  has  quickened  the  other  faculties  into 
a  more  vigorous  life.  Its  moral  leverage  has 
been  vast,  while  it  has  diaipened  the  sesthelic 
sense  to  some  of  its  most  deUcate  pero^ 
tions,  fuid  in  some  instances  broa^t  a  new 
accesMOU  of  intellectnal  power,  lite  intot- 
tion  which  men  trust  in  the  dark,  gradoall; 
leads  the  whole  nature  towards  the  light 
Its  dimness  and  its  dumbness  are  exchanged 
for  clearness  and  an  intelligible  voice ;  and 
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nhile  it  thus  grows  laminous,  it  gains  new 
power,  and  our  confidence  in  its  verdict 
strengthena. 

We  have  now  stated  wfaat  seems  to  as  the 
general  nature  of  the  theistic  intuition,  and 
added  one  or  two  criteiia  by  which  all  intoi- 
tiona  must  be  tested.  It  remains  that  we  in- 
dicate more  precisely  the  phases  which  it 
BMQmes;  ana  the  cbannels  in  which  it 
works.  Though  ultimate  and  insusceptible 
of  analysis,  it  has  a  triple  character.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  consciousness  which 
the  human  mind  has  of  the  Infinite  (an  in- 
tellectual phase) ;  in  its  perception  of  the 
world-soul,  which  ia  Nature's  'open  secret' 
revealed  to  Uie  poet  (an  sestbetic  phasej; 
and  tQ  the  act  of  worship,  in  which  an  OD- 
iect  correlative  to  the  worshipper  is  revealed 
in  his  very  sense  of  dependence  (a  moral 
Mid  religioua  phase). 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  theistio  iutaition  that  the  human  mind 
has  a  podtivo  though  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  infinite,  bat  the  assertion  of  this  is 
iDToIved  in  the  very  intuition  itself.  If  we 
had  no  poutive  knowledge  of  the  sonrce  it 
seeks  to  reach,  the  instinct,  benumbed  as  by 
an  intellectaal  frost,  and  unable  to  rise, 
wonld  be  fatally  paralysed;  or  if  it  could 
move  along  its  finite  area,  it  would  wander 
helplessly,  feeling  after  its  object,  '  if  haply 
itmkht  find  it'  And  it  will  be  found  that 
■li  who  deny  the  validity  of  our  intuition, 
either  limit  us  to  the  Iniowledge  of  phe- 
someua,  or  while  admitting  that  we  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  finite  substance  adopt 
the  cold  theory  of  nescience.  From  the  oarli- 
est  Greek  schools,  or  from  the  earlier  specu- 
lation of  the  Chinese  mind,  a  powerful  nand 
of  thiokcrs  have  denied  to  man  the  know- 
ledge of  aught  beyond  phenomena,  and 
from  Confncius  to  Comte  he  list  is  an  ample 
oue.  In  onr  own  day  this  school  includes 
sotae  of  tJie  clearest  and  subtUest  minds  de- 
moted to  philosophy.  Comte,  Lewos,  Mill, 
Mr.  Bain,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  majority 
of  oar  best  scientiac  guides  (however  they 
diSer  in  detwl)  agree  m  the  common  postu- 
late that  all  that  man  can  know,  aud  in- 
telligibly reason  about,  are  phenomena, 
and  the  lawa  of  these  phenomena,  '  that 
which  doth  appear.'  There  is,  however,  a 
podtivist  'reliKion,'  which  conusts  now  in 
the  worship  of  phenomena,  and  again  in 
bomage  paid  to  mystery,  to  the  uukoown  and 
the  nnknowable  which  lies  beyond  the  known. 
Comte  deified  man  and  nature,  in  their  phe- 
nomenal asp  ecta,without  becoming  pantheist ; 
and  the  instinct  of  worship  though  outlawed 
from  his  philosophy  (which  denies  the  ez- 
i^ce  of  its  object),  asserted  itself  within 
his  nature^at  least  in  the  second  period 
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of  hia  intellectual  career — uid  led  him 
not  only  to  deify  humanity,  but  to 
prescribe  a  minute  aud  cumbrous  ritual, 
as  puerile  as  it  is  inconsistent  It  is 
true  that  worship  ia  pliilosophically  an 
excrescence  on  his  system.  The  advanced 
secularist  who  disowns  it  is  lo^cally  more 
consistent  with  the  first  principle  of  positiv- 
ism. To  adore  the  grande  Hre  as.  personi- 
fied in  woman  is  as  great  a  mimicry  of  wor- 
ship as  to  oSer  homage  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Comte,  saya  his  acutestcritic,  'for- 
got that  the  wine  of  the  real  Presence  waa 
Soured  out,  and  adored  the  empty  cup.' 
>ut  we  may  note  in  this  latter  graft  upon 
his  earlier  system  a  testimony  to  the  opeis- 
tion  of  that  very  intuition  which  poutivism 
disowns ;  Its  uncouth  fonn,  when  distorted 
by  an  alien  philosophy,  being  a  more  ex- 
pres^ve  witness  to  its  irrepressible  character. 
Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
some  of  our  scientific  teachers,  bids  us  bow 
down  before  the  unknown  and  unknowable 
power  which  subusts  in  the  universe.  The 
highest  trininph  of  the  human  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ia  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  then  to  worship  the  dark 
abyss  of  the  inscrutable  beyond  them.  But 
there  is  surely  neither  humility  nor  sanity  in 
worshipping  darkness,  any  more  then  there 
would  be  in  erecting  an  altar  to  chaos :  and 
the  advice  seema  strange  coming  from  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  special  teachers  of  clear 
knowledge  aud  comprehensible  law.  If  we 
must  at  length  erect  an  altar  at  all,  we  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  existence  to 
whom  it  is  erected,  and  have  some  better 
reason  for  doing  so  than  the  blank  and 
bland  confession  that  we  have  not  the  smal- 
lest idea  of  its  nature  I  Mr.  Spencer  under- 
takes to  'reconcile'  the  claims  of  science 
and  reli^on ;  and  he  finds  the  ral lying-point 
to  be  -the  recognition  of  mystery,  into  which 
all  knowledge  recedes.  But  If  religion  has 
any  function,  and  a  reconciliation  between 
her  and  science  be  possible,  the  harmony 
cannot  be  effected  by  first  denying  the  pos- 
tulate from  which  rmigion  starts,  and  quiet- 
ly sweeping  bet  into  the  background  of  the 
inconceivable,  consigning  her  to  the  realm 
of  the  unknowable,  and  then  proclaiming 
that  the  conciliation  is  complete.  This  is 
to  silence  or  annihilate  one  of  the  two 
powers  which  the  philosopher  undertook  to 
recondle.  It  is  annexation  accomplished  by 
conquest,  the  ceasation  of  strife,  effected  by 
the  aestrnction  of  one  opposing  force,  not 
by  an  armistice,  or  the  ratification  of  articles 
of  peace.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  come  be- 
tween two  combatants  who  are  wounding 
each  other  needlessly,  and  bid  each  put  his 
sword  into  its  sheath,  for  they  are  brethren ; 
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bat  be  tarns  roand  and  (to  bia  own  satis- 
faction) slays  one  of  them,  and  then  informs 
the  other  that  the  reconciliation  is  effected. 
We  mast  therefore  ask  the  posittviat  for 
bis  warrant,  on  the  one  hand,  in  denjing  the 
existence  of  a  world  of  siibatance,  under- 
neath the  fleeting  phenomena  of  being,  out 
of  wkich  a  revelation  may  emerge,  appre- 
hensible hj  man;  and  on  the  other,  in 
denjing  to  man  positive  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  as  a  sniwtance.  We  must  remind 
him  that  infinite  and  finite,  absolnte  and 
relatiTe,  substance  and  phenomena,  are 
terms  of  a  relation :  while  we  ask  him  for 
his  warrant  in  difierentjating  these  t«rms, 
and  procl^ming  that  the  one  set  are  know- 
able  and  known,  the  others  nnknown  and 
uiknowable.  He  arbitrarily  singles  out  one 
of  the  two  factors  which  t<^ether  constitute 
a  relation,  and  are  only  known  as  comple- 
mentary terms,  and  be  bestows  upon  it  a 
epnrions  honour,  by  procltuming  that  it  alone 
is  intelligible,  while  he  relegates  the  other 
term  to  the  r^on  of  darlmeas.  We  ask 
him  on  what  ground  he  does  sol  and  whether 
the  law  of  contrast  does  not  render  pheno- 
mena as  unintelligible,  without  substance,  as 
substance  without  phenomena?  Can  we 
pronounce  the  one  to  be  known  and  the 
other  unknown,  moraly  because  tlie  former 
reaches  ns  through  the  fire  gateways  of 
sense,  and  the  latt«r  throogh  the  avenue  of 
intuition )  Now,  no  wise  tSeist  ever  asserted 
that  God  was  phenomenally  known.  God 
is  no  phenomenon,  but  the  nonmenal  essence 
nndetiying  all  phenomena.  We  have  ad- 
mitted and  contended  that  no  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  aniverse  can  give  ns  direct  in- 
formation as  to  the  first  oaase ;  for  a  firat 
cause  could  never  be  revealed  to  the  senses, 
nor  be  an  inference  dedncod  from  the  data 
which  sense  supplies.  The  assertion  there- 
fore, that  nature  (of  which  the  physical 
sciences  are  the  interpretation)  does  not  re- 
veal God  by  its  phenomena,  is  as  strongly 
asserted  by  the  theist  as  by  the  positivisL 
It  may  reveal  his  footprints,  bnt  we  only 
know  whose  foot  has  len  its  mark  on  nature 
when  we  have  learned  from  another  touree 
that  He  i>.  '  As  little,  however,  can  the  laws 
of  nature  discredit  faith  in  a  first  cause, 
which  springe  from  f,  rc^on  at  once  beneath, 
above,  and  beyond  phenomena.  And  our 
theistio  faith  is  not  an  inferenet ;  it  is  a 
pofttilate:  an  axiomatic  truth,  afSrmed  on 
the  report  of  that  intuitiou,  of  which  the 
root  is  planted  so  firmly  in  the  soil  of  con- 
ainousness,  that  no  form  of  the  positivist 
philosophy  can  tear  it  thence.  Let  science, 
therefore,  march  as  it  will,  and  where  It  will, 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  very  laws  of  the 
nnivesie  which  give  rise  to  it,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  exporition,  it  cannot  interfere  with 
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or  encroach  upon  tbe  theistio  intuition.  If 
there  be  a  r^on  behind  phenomena  sod 
their  laws,  accessible  to  knowledge  or  to 
philosophic  futh,  no  conclosion  gathered 
from  the  scientific  survey  can  touch  it, 
whether  to  discredit  or  attest 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  both  fiio 
schools  of  nescience  is  tlie  relativity  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  that  doctrine  as  taogfat 
by  the  Scottish  psychologists  (and  notauy 

S'  Scotiand's  greatest  metaphysician  slaee 
ame.  Sir  William  Hamilton)  has  ben 
wrested  oat  of  their  hands,  and  tamed 
i^inst  the  theism  they  also  advocate.  Hr. 
Spencer  would  exhibit  them  all  as  '  hoist 
with  their  own  petard.'  It  is  necessuy, 
therefore,  to  enquire  whether  tbia  doctruc 
of  relativity  favours  a  theory  of  nescience, 
or  warrants  a  connterdoctrine  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite,  or  is  indifferent  to 
both. 

With  as  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  i 
first  principle  in  philosophy.  But  to  affiim 
it,  is  merely  to  assert  that  all  that  is  knows 
occupies  a  fixed  relation  to  the  knower.  It 
is  to  affirm  nothing  as  to  the  character  ot 
contents  of  Ms  knowledge.  As  regards  the 
objects  known  we  further  muntain  that  the? 
are  apprehended  only  in  their  differencesand 
conteaets.  We  know  self  only  in  its  c«i- 
traat  with  what  is  not  self,  a  particular  por- 
tion of  matter  only  in  its  relation  to  mha 
portions  which  surronnd  and  transcend  it 
So  also  and  for  the  same  reason,  with  the 
finite  and  the  infinite^  Tie  one  is  not  a  pot- 
itivo  notion,  and  the  other  negative ;  the 
one  clear,  and  the  other  obscure.  Botli  aie 
equally  clear,  both  sharply  defined,  so  far  at 
they  are  given  us  iu  relation.  If  t^e  one  no- 
tion suffers,  the  other  suffers  with  it  b)  short, 
if  we  dischai^o  any  notion  from  all  relation 
with  its  opposite  or  contrary,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  notion  at  alL  The  finite,  if  we  take  it  alone, 
is  as  inconceivable  as  the  infinite,  if  we  take  it 
alone ;  phenomena  by  tbemaelvee  are  as  in- 
cogitable  M  sabstance  by  itself:  and  the 
relative  as  a  notion  cut  off  from  the  absolote 
which  antithetically  bounds  it,  is  not  more 
intelligible  than  the  absolute  as  an  essesce 
absolved  from  all  relations.  And  thus  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  knowledge  being  found- 
ed on  contrasts,  and  arising  out  of  diffe- 
rences, involving  in  its  every  datum  anotiiet 
element  hidden  in  the  background,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  vast  double  chain  of  reltfivei. 
matnally  complementary.  It  looks  ever  in 
two  directions,  without  and  within,  above 
and  beneath,  before  and  after. 

We  luuntain,  therefore,  that  we  have 
positive  knowledge  of  the  infinite.  Whom- 
ever says  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  known 
contradicts  himself.  For  he  must  pomess  s 
notion  of  it  before  he  can  deny  th^  be  has 
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a  poiitiTe  koowJedze  of  it,  before  he  oan 
predict  aught  regarding  it  And  so  1)«  aays 
be  cannot  know  what  he  Mys,  though  iu 
SDother  fashion,  that  he  does  k&ow.  It 
could  never  have  c«»De  wlthia  the  horiaon 
of  hypothetical  knowledge,  never  hare  be- 
c(Mie  the  aubiect  of  diacnsaon,  nnleie  pou- 
tively  (tboagh  inadeqoately)  known ;  and 
thoB  the  infinite  stands  aa  the  antithetic 
bae^rround  of  Ae  finite.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  and  Dr.  Mansel's  doctrine  of 
DMcience,  no  leas  than  Ur.  Spencer'a,  we  re- 
gard as  absolute  inteUectaal  roicide.  It 
implies  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
wlueh  we  are  compelled  to  concave  in  order 
to  know  that  it  b  unknowable.  We  could 
not  compare  the  two  notions,  if  the  one 
were  antiiinkable.  For  if  all  knowledge 
u  a  relation,  in  eacfi  act  of  knowing  I  must 
know  both  the  terme  related.  'Bie  oue 
teim  causes  tts  no  difficalty,  beins  admitted 
on  bodi  B^des.  But  the  other  which  so  pei^ 
plexes  our  teachera  of  nesQience,  is,  it  must 
H  owned,  aa  to  its  c<mtents  a  somewhat 
n^  residnnm.  It  is  without  an  oatline. 
It  11  not  gtvea  t»  witii  the  Jmninous  clearness 
tiut  its  cMTobtiTe  is  giveiL  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  real  torn  in  a  real  relation.  The 
moment  we  proceed  to  analyse  oar  cob- 
BcioQincas  of  the  relative,  we  find  it  as  the 
pemmibra  of  the  notion,  its  shadowy  com- 
plement We  may  never  obtain  more  than 
■  Tsgne,  and  what  we  mighl  call  a  moon- 
light view  of  it :  nererthelefls  behold  it  we 
do;  apprehend  it  we  most 

But  it  is  objected  that  as  human  know- 
ledge is  always  finite,  we  can  never  have  a 
pontire  spprehenti<»  of  an  infinite  object; 
that  as  the  subjeot  of  koowlei^  is  necee- 
nrily  finite,  its  objeet  most  be  the  same. 
Let  ns  sift  this  objection. 

I  may  know  an  object  in  itself  as  related 
to  me  tbe  knower,  or  I  may  know  H  in  its 
niatioo  to  other  objeets  also  known  by  me 
the  knower.  Bat  in  both  amd  in  all  cases, 
knowledge  is  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
knower,  dierefore  it  is  always  finite  know- 
ledge. Bat  it  may  be  finite  knowledge  of 
SB  infinite  object,  incomplete  knowledge  of 
a  complete  object,  partial  knowledge  of  a 
transcendent  object  The  boundary  or  fence 
vm  be  within  the  faonlty  of  the  knower, 
while  the  ol^ect  he  imperfectly  gta^w  may 
not  only  be  mfinite,  bat  be  known  to  tran- 
Mend  hia  faonlties  in  the  very  aot  of  con- 
scions  knowledge.  For  exa^le,  I  may 
know  that  a  line  is  infinite  while  1  ha;ve  vaiy 
a  finite  knowledge  of  the  "points  akmg  whiiui 
that  Ime  extends.  And  nmilariy  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  Mind  is  partial  and  in- 
complete, but  il)  Is  clear  and  defined.  It  is 
definite  knowledge  of  an  indefinite  object. 
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We  may  have  a  putial  knowledge  not  oiily 
of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole.  Thus,  I  have  a 
paitaal  knowledge  of  a  circle,  because  I  know 
only  a  few  of  its  properties ;  bat  it  is  not  to 
a  part  ol  the  circle  that  my  partial  know- 
le<%e  extends,  bnt  to  tbe  whole  which  I 
know  in  part  In  like  manner  as  the  Infinite 
Object  has  no  parts,  it  is  not  of  a  portion  of 
His  being  that  we  possess  a  partial  know- 
ledge, but  of  the  whole.  We  Know  Him  as 
we  Know  the  circle,  madeqoately  yet  direct- 
ly,  immediately,  ^osgh  in  part  He  is 
dark  to  us  by  exoess  of  light  Thos,  at- 
thon^^h  onr  knowledge  of  the  infinite  invj 
be  vtvified,  it  is  not  really  enlarffed  by  goad- 
ing oar  thought  to  wider  and  wider  imagin- 
ings, or  sparring  onr  facnkies  onwards  over 
areas  of  space,  or  intervals  of  time.  That 
knowledge  is  directly  revealed  while  we  are 
apprehending  any  finite  object,  as  its  corre- 
lative and  complementary  aatithesis. 

Again  it  is  said  that  to  know  tiie  infinite 
is  to  know  the  snm  of  all  reality,  and  as 
that  would  iDolnde  the  universe  and  its 
source  together,  it  must  neceasarily  inclnde 
on  the  one  hand  the  knower  along  with 
his  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  all  the 
possibilities  of  ezistenoe.  The  possibihty 
of  our  knowing  the  Infinite  Being  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  universe  is  denied,  since  infi- 
nite existenee  is  sud  to  be  coextensive  with 
tiie  whole  universe  of  things.  Bnt  that  the 
source  of  tbe  univerve  must  neceeearily  ex- 
haust existence  and  cont^  within  himself  all 
actual  being  is  a  mere  theoretic  assumption. 
The  presenoe  of  the  finite  does  not  limit  the 
infimte  as  if  the  area  of  the  lattor  were  con- 
tracted by  so  much  of  the  former  as  existe 
within  it  For  the  relation  of  the  infinite 
being  to  the  finite  is  not  similar  to  the  rela- 
tion between  infinite  space  and  a  segment  of 
it  It  is  true  tiuA  so  moch  of  finite  space  is 
BO  much  cut  oat  of  the  whole  area  of  In- 
finite spaoe — though,  if  the  remainder  is  in- 
finite, the  portion  removed  will  not  really 
limit  k.  ^t  as  onr  intuition  of  the  infinite 
has  no  resemblance  to  onr  knowledge  of 
apoco,  we  believe  that  the  relations  which 
their  reepeotive  objects  sustain  have  no 
affinity  with  each  other.  The  intuition  of 
God  is  a  purely  epiritoal  revelation,  inform- 
ing us  not  of  tbe  ^oautity  but  of  the  qualitv 
of  tbe  sopr«ne  ben^  in  the  universe.  Anii 
to  affirm  that  the  finite  spirit  of  man  stand- 
ing in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  infimte  spirit  of 
Ood  limits  it,  by  virtne  of  that  relation,  is 
covertly  to  introduce  a  spatial  concept  into 
a  rwion  to  which  it  is  utteriy  foreign,,  and 
wU^  it  has  no  right  to  enter.* 


"Siniilarl/  with  tlie  action  of  tlisiu&iiteBBd 
absolute  eatue.  The  creative  energy  or  tliat 
CADse  is  not  iucousistent  with  its  eiian-  ' 


Wc  therefore  mftiBteiti,  is  oppo^titm  to 
the  t«acbers  of  neacience,-  ibtk  a  positive 
knowledge  of  the  In&nHe  is  eompeUnt  to 
man,  because  inTolred  in  fcia  very  conseiooft- 
nem  of  the  finite.  And  when  pi^chotog^ 
eally  analysed,  this  iatnitioD  eipbdns  and 
yindicates  itself. 

Bnt  tiufK  is  another  aspect,  no  less  im- 
portont,  in  Wbtch  it  Tnnvbe  regalded.  To 
say  that  the  InfiTiite  is  wfaottr  inscrDtaUfl  by 
tnuB;  is  to  KiBTt  not  raan's  facnhy  onh', 
bnt  the  possibilittes  oi  tlie  divine  nature  itself. 
If  God  cannot  miveil  hImseU  to  man  throueh 
the  openings  of  tiiose  clonds  which  ordi- 
narily conceal  Hin  presence,  can  His  re- 
sonroes  be  iflimitaMe,  can  He  be  the  iaft- 
nitdy  perfect  f  It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  unknown  Force  reveals  itself  in  ib€ 
kws  of  natore,  bnt  cannot  disclose  its  es- 
sence ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  infiniU 
being  reveals  His  handiwork,  from  which 
He  permits  us  to  infer  Hh  eiieteitee,  but 
cannot  reveal  Himself.  Such  assertions  are 
either  subtle  instRnoes  of  verbal  jn^ery  or 
manifest  contradictions  in  terms.  All  leve- 
ation  of  whatever  kind,  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  the  revealer.  That  know- 
}e6ge  may  be  im^rted  the  moment  the  re- 
veUti«n  is  made,  or  prior  to  it,  and  from  an 
independent  soarce;  Dot  no  revelation  oonld 
be  fnade,  were  the  being  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ignorant  of  the  sonroe  whence  it 
came.  Is  there  reallT  any  spedal  diffienlty 
in  supposing  that  the  infinite  intelligence 
can  directly  disclose  His  natnre  to  a  creature 
fashtoned  in  His  Image,  the  ditctosnre 
qnickening  the  latent  power  ol  intnition, 
which,  thus  touched  from  above,  epiii^ 
forth  to  meet  its  source  and  object ! 

The  question  between  the  theist  and  the 
positivist  is  brought  to  its  real  issue  when 
the  latler  is  foiced  to  recognise  that  the 
God  of  theism  is  no  inference  from  j^no- 
mens,  bnt  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  pottulale 
of  intuition.  And  hence  it  is  so  neceesary 
to  concede  frankly  the  failure  of  the  teleolo- 
gical  ftrgnmetit  frora  final  causes,  ae  weH  ae 
the  ontological  tognment  from  the  neoessary 
notions  of  ttie  intellect.  We  not  only 
admit,  we  are  forward  to  prodarm  that  by 
indnetive  sdence  we  can  never  rise  higher 
than  phenomena ;  and  hence  at  the  end  of 
our  researches  we  abooM  be  no  newer  God 
than  at  the  ontset.  But  thongh  we  cannot 
reach  ffim  by  indncHon,   we  may  do   so 


Dees.  To  8(17  so,  is  to  introduoe  a  quantitittive 
notion  Into  a  epliere  when  nnallty  is  alone  to  be 
considered, .  A  canae  in  &ctMn  Is  tbe  Pxce  wMoli 
dotenuines  tlia  clianties  whicli  occur  in  time. 
Bot  tlie  primam  mo^,  the  ilrst  ouso,  need  not 
be  itself  chan(i;ed  by  the  foitbputting  of  Its 
causal  power. 
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before  we  hegia  otir  indnction,  by  rinfih 
giving  the  intnition  of  the  soul  free  s«m  M 
rise  toiWards  its  Boure«.  And  to  diOM^ 
the  dieist  from  lav  pontion,  his  oppnat 
most  sadeoed  in  pnmng  Hurt  HAb  intdtica, 
vl^oso  root  qiringa  frtrni  a  i>M;io«  beaMlk 
phenomena,  wtd  which  in  ItB  flight  ootsess 
phenomena,  is  as  baseleas  and  unanAe^ 
cated  as  &  dream. 

ITieife  are  two  prinoiples,  one  of  Am 
metaphysical,  and  the  ouer  seientiSct  «M 
are  helpfnl  at  this  point  in  o«r  iaqoitT. 
These  are  the  prindi^  of  esasatt^,  snd  thi 
doctrine  of  the  oerrelation  of  forees,  or  Uh 
eonseiration  of  energy.  We  camiot  diieu 
t^em  at  any  length,  bnt  we  shall  briefly  sMt 
their  nature,  and  tlwir  relation  to  ^e  thedttie 
intuition. 

The  phenomena  <4  naftm  (aeisg  t^  tna 
in  it«  tridest  sens«)  an  not  only  a  series  of 
sequences,  tbey  «»  also  the  revelation  rf  1 
myetenoae  Power  or  Ihdng^  Foroa^  AH  tte 
we  peroetve  by  the  senses,  aad,  indnrtinh 
register  in  natnre,  is  aperies  ef  pheaemeaih 
of  which  ibi  laws  of  nature  are  the  gtatn 
lised  erpresrion  and  iaterpretation.  Bat 
eveiT  change  is  a  revelation  not  only  ol  nc- 
oeseion,  bnt  of  causal  power.  No  mHbt 
where  we  take  our  tftaad  along  the  iint  (^ 
seqnence,  mental  or  material,  always  tai  6 
every  point  this  «oiiviotieB  is  Aided  n 
npon  tiie  mind,  'there  is  a  bidden  Po«r 
behind.'  But  we  tnstiuotively  ask,  'lAitit 
this  power  or  force  detemitting  the  dun^ 
of  the  universe!'  Is  it  mateiiid  or  Epiritaril 
Can  the  force  which  moves  the  paitidei  of 
matter  be  material !  We  do  not  pracsin  i 
by  the  senms,  which  take  note  only  trf  tht 
modified  phenomena  of  mtXUr.  It  is  neittv 
visible,  nor  aadiUe,  nor  tangible.  Jtis  mris- 
hie ;  must  we  not  therefore  believe  it  to  be 
incoTporeal  T  We  cannot  reach  it  by  la^- 
rie.  We  conclude  that  it  is  not  pfayaoil 
bnt  hyper-physical,  not  natoral  bnt  sofM- 
nxtaraL  We  have  an  intellectoal  intnitios 
of  it.  It  announces  its  presence  in  evtry 
change  that  ocottrs,  bnt  it  nowhere  shorn  ^ 
face  AS  a  matfirial  entity.  It  ia  a  mystic 
t^ency  endlessly  revealing  its  enstoMe, 
everywhere  conoeaht^  its  sooroe.  We 
watch  its  erokitions,  but  it  escapes  our  iwo- 
tiny;  we  try  to  detain  it,  and  we  find  ihil 
it  ia  gone ;  yet  it  reappears  in  titt  next  tfang 
we  examine,  and  is  the  very  pbanoDa* 
of  Our  semvh  for  it ;  tke  agency  is  ia»tft^ 
bnt  H  is  t^  Agent  we  wirii  to  diseovK 
Mnet  it  he,  like  die  sai^^ml  of  mediBsil 
legend,  sought  for  in  loaiiy  hmds,  M 
nowhere  found  by  any  wanderer  in  <[a«il 
ofHI 

Before  attemptiltg  aa  answo',  we  ihsll 
state  the   sdentiJSo   principle  referred  lo, 
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wbidi  is  entitled  to  rank  ae  one  o{  the 
(fntMt  of  nrodern  disooTeiie^  All  tin 
foiToa  «f  fofoo  are  conreitible  oinongnt 
thnoielTM;  Tbey  are  all  idtua^cly  identi- 
cal, and  an  «iidlewly  psMBg  aad  Rpatai^ 
into  meh  c^her :  the  mieohaoioi^  the  ohemi- 
<al,  the  vital,  an  all  os«.  <  llie  Bimy'  ar« 
'the  we,'  ite  vaiy'mt  pjiinae%  ita  pioteaB 
nimeiit  In  ahort,  mtxn  ia  hot  «  li^le 
■apNme  force,  ubiijtutaai  and  plastic,  uie 
firaatain  of  all  t^angft.  It  now  otoIvm 
hoelf  iQ  heat,  now  tua^  itaelf  in  Ught,  n- 
Teala  itadf  in  eUetricity,  or  aleepa  in  tiie  lav 
of  gravitation::  one  aolitaiy  palaC  within 
Nitare's  vast  maohine,  and  bdund  the  bar- 
rie<<rf  hat  laws.  This  force,  thoa  endlaaaly 
clwngHigi  ia  ssithcr  diminished  nor  re- 
ptenkhed ;  it  ia  not  added  to,  nor  robtnuted 
bam ',  it  is  perenMat,  aad  ia  ita  own  ooaaer 
Talor.  It  ia  not  i^thcaia,  bat  aulysta  that 
fan  reaolvcd  it  into  taitj.  Bot  oan  vfa- 
tfaans  conibine  ita  maaifald  phase*  nndflr 
one  itgtiitiv*  notion  I  In  leahang  its  gene- 
nl  dumefiar  we  "Cannot  disehx^  from  onr 
miste  in  toxn  aU  the  known  fe^nres  of  par- 
tic^  foieaa,  to  as  to  leare  a  vagne  reanltant 
comBKW  to  ail,  jet  e^iecially  icUntified  with 
voae.  The  divcne  typee  moat  have  an 
ardulf/pe.    What  ia  that  anhc^e  I 

It  taann  to  ns  sclf-«rideBt  tmt  we  moat 
Beak  for  jt»  not  in  nature,  bnt  in  man;  not  in 
the  lower  plane  of  the  eosmical  forces,  bnt 
in  the  human  teill,  the  root  oi  our  person- 
ality. Comte  b^^  witb  the  lowenuost 
grade  of  force  (to  wit,  the  mecbaoical),  and 
ttcffida  with  H,  bnuging  all  the  finer  and 
more  subtle  forma  under  ita  sway,  and  inlM^ 
preliDg  the  hig^r  by  tiie  lower.  We,  on 
the  eontrafj,  begin  wkh  the  highest  known 
type,  that  which  lies  nearest  owaalrea,  with 
vhieh  we  are  eariiast  aoqoainted,  and 
'haaoe  we  darire  oni  notion  of  force  b«yond 
onnetTas ;  snd  we  deacend  with  it  as  a  light 
to  gnide  onr  footstapa  am<Htgat  the  lower, 
lliis  we  hold  to  be  the  correet,  to  be  indeed 
the  oidy  admianble  philoso|diical  procedore. 
If  it  is  only  throngh  the  consoioflaneas  of 
force  wititin  onradrea  that  we  have  any  in- 
tdligiUe  notion  of  it  in  nature  (and  are  thos 
first  initiated  into  the  idea),  we  mast  eome 
baA  to  tha  will  for  an  explaoatioB  of  what 
the  cne  foree  oxl»nal  to  dh  ia.  Our  own 
psnonality  aiqipties  as  witii  the  archetype 
of  whuA  We  are  in  aaarah.  We  tfans  ttvow 
t^  plaok  aeroas  tJte  <^iaam  betweea  nan 
and  natoie ;  we  interpret  the  lattei  1^  Hie 
former  (not  die  rererae) ;  and  the  diacorery 
of  the  «ocrelatio«  of  foMea,  and  the  eoneer- 
Tatien  of  ene^y,  becomes  the  scientific 
sqtnTalent  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
theology,  that  one  supreme  Will  pervades 


tbe  anivem,  that  in  nature  liTcs  and  moves 
and  has  its  beiag. 

If  we  can  vmdieote  this  procedure,  and 
prove  onr  right  to  interpret  the  forces,  if  not 
the  ^benontena  of  nature,  as  1^  oatcome  of 
a  living  wBt,  the  energy  of  a  nature  Kke  onr 
owO,  onr  goal  is  reached.  But,  P»y  the  Gom- 
tiats,  that  is  a  rawe  imaginatioD  <«  the<^ogy, 
the  creation  of  a  superstitions  mind,  'trao- 
aoendant  audacity,'  'a  form  of  the  mind's 
own  throwing,'  jnst  as  math  as  the  teleolo- 
gio^  expianation  of  natarb  It  haa  been 
spokoB  -of  as  iH-eeumptnons,  as  wdl  as  fonoi- 
fnl,  betokening  a  lack  of  hnmitity  and  phi- 
iosopfaie  caution;  it  being  sheer  ^otism 
to  interpret  nature  by  what  we  are,  and  a 
reton  to  the  Protagoreaa  dootrine  that 
'  maoD  ia  the  meaaare  of  all  tbiogs.7  In  reply, 
we  give  only  hints  and  auggeationB,  for 
the  regim  is    high,  aad    the   atmosphere 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  obaerved  thxt 
we  do  not  take  one  class  of  phenomena  to 
explwB  tlie  inner  natnn  of  another  class; 
the  phenomena  of  will  to  explain,  say  ^os« 
of  eleotrioity,  in  outward  nature ;  for  in  that 
case  we  m^ht  ae  well,  with  jnst  ae  mnch 
reason  and  planaihility,  with  jnat  as  much 
authority,  take  the  wtar  claas  of  pheno- 
mena to  explain  the  foimei ;  and  we  should 
learn  quite  as  mneh,  that  ia  to  «y,  we  abould 
learn  nothing  at  alL  But  we  take  a  oertain 
fecial  ntmMunai  force,  one  that  ia  trau- 
scendant  but  revealed  in  our  imtermost  life 
and  oonscionsoese,  in  the  will's  aatotracff, 
and  by  the  help  and  suggestion  of  this  known 
force  we  ez^ain  (not  the  pfae&omena  of 
Natnm  nor  her  laws),  bttt  the  darker,  the 
nnknown  noomenal  Force,  the  pulse  of 
nature. 

In  the  next  place,  it  ia  also  to  be  observed 
that  as  the  human  will,  while  noumenally 
free,  is  phenooMMatly  under  law  and  govern- 
ed most  r^diy  by  motivee,  ao  the  fone 
which  we  interpret  as  the  axpreseion  of  per- 
sonal will  in  nature,  acts  m  perfect  con- 
formity to  law.  The  laws  of  BStera  are  the 
expression  «f  its  bondage.  The  minor  scat- 
tered forces,  which  may  be  epokan  of  as  the 
mcasengers  and  servitors  of  the  supreme 
will,  are  no  more  fitfnl  bat  no  leas  oapriciona 
than  is  the  hnman  will,  in-whi^  the  eanaid 
nexus  ia  not  broken  while  it  remains  free. 
The  aopccnatoral  reveals  itself  in  an  orderiy 
faahiou  through  the  nataial.  Ita  will  is  ex- 
pressed by  Uw. 

In  the  third  plaoe,  so  far  as  bridging  the 
chasm  between  the  two  orders  of  pheno- 
mena,  is  not  accomplished  by  the  poetic  in- 
tuition (to  which  we  shall  immediately 
refer),  but  by  Uie  hnman  intellect,  it  seemp 


legitimated  by  analogy.  In  onr  indnctiye 
interpretation  of  natare  we  perceire  resem- 
blaucea,  and  infer  h  likeness.  'Analt^y  is 
the  soni  of  indnction.'  I^  ikettfon,  it  be 
BQ  illicit  act  of  the  reaaon  vhieh  veDtarea 
to  trace  a  panUel  between  nstare  and  man, 
and  interpret  the  former  by  the  latter,  hot* 
fares  it  with  the  foundationa  of  human 
knowledge,  and  with  the  ptllarB  of  acience 
herself?  Is  not  all  phyaical  adance  the  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  natore  f  If  we  may 
not  read  the  meaning  of  the  great  central 
force  in  the  light  of  that  force  wuch  we  carry 
in  the  will,  how  can  wo  warrant«bly  interpret 
the  lane  of  nature,  in  the  Ught  of  that  which 
we  carry  in  the  intellect !  Are  we  not  left 
in  micertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  our  knowledge  t  The  oracle 
ie  altogedier  dnmb.  If  the  way  which 
aeems  to  lead  from  the  interior  of  the  hnman 
will  into  the  temple  of  outward  nature  be 
really  a  eui-de-tac,  what  warrant  have  wo  for 
opening  a  door  on  the  other  side,  and  walk- 
ing down  the  avemiee  of  positive  science, 
imagining  that  in  these  pathways  we  shall 
find  the  only  key  t4  nature)  To  bring  the 
analogy  into  effect,  let  ne  take  two  instances : 
the  force  with  which  I  di&eha^e  a  projectile 
and  the  foroe  of  gravitatdon.  The  former 
proceeds  from  the  will,  which  is  the  origi- 
iiating  power,  though  mechanical  and  phy- 
siologii^  cftuaee  interrene.  Since,  there- 
fore, similar  efieda  have  similar  or  re- 
sembling causes,  it  is  a  strictly  analogical  in- 
ference that  as  the  ofiecte  corre^oud,  the 
causes  will  resemble  each  other,  and  the 
essential  part  of  the  correspondence  will  not 
consist  in  the  apparatns  used  (the  pheno- 
mena), but  in  the  will  underiytng,  which  is 
noumenal.* 

In  the  fourth  place,  aa  the  force  of  the 
will  is  both  hi^er  and  better  known  than 
the  mechanic^,  chemical,  and  vital  forces  of 
nature,  we  aic  warranted  in  interpreting  the 
lower  by  the  hi^er,  and  not  in  redacing  the 
hi^er  to  the  level  of  the  lower.  As  we  as- 
cend in  nature  from  the  lowest  vital  forms 
to  the  highest  type  ot  organization,  we  find 
tiiat  the  higiwr  is  not  only  an  advance  upon 
the  lower,  but  that  it  inclvdai  it;  and  no 
nalnraliBt  would  describe  a  vertebrated 
mal  by  that  which  it  held  in  common  with 
the  moUnsca.  That  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  typea  beoea^  it  is  held  to  be  its  distinc- 
tive and  descriptive  feature,  "When,  there- 
fore, we  reach  man  at  the  top  of  the  a   ' 


*  '  I  take  tiie  notioa  of  n  cause,'  said  Dr.  Tho- 
nuB  K^d,  la  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gregarj,  '  to  be  de- 

lived  fiom  tbc  power  I  feel  In  myself  to  produce 
certain   effeoLs.     In  Ihii  untt  we  say  that  tht 
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separated  by  a  distioct  endowment  from  the 
clneee  benealli  him,  yet  conserving  all  titeir 
main  charaeterietics  in  his  natnre,  and  de- 
scribe him  not  by  what  he  has  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals,  but  by  that  in  which 
be  diSera  from  Uiem,  we  act  nn  the  principle 
of  selecting  the  higitaet  feature  we  can  find, 
and  taking  it  as  onr  ggide.  And  similarif 
when  we  are  in  search  of  the  Supreme  Piiu- 
ciple  of  the  univene,  the  eaiim  eavianm, 
we  inter}vetit  by  the  highest  features  is  ba- 
man  nature,  bMaoae  Uiat  nature  is  the 
highest  wi^  wfau^  we  are  erperimentsUf 
acquainted.  And  we  may  validly  throw  the 
btirden  of  i»oof  i^>on  the  pOBitivis^  and  sek 
why  the  great  cosmical  force  that  nilea  is 
nature  should  be  radically  different  from  the 
volitional  force  which  is  the  root  of  out 
peraiMiidt^!  Bevertiug  again  to  the  force 
of  gravitation,  why  shontd  it  noV  be  the  oat- 
come  in  nature  of  a  Will  vaster  than  mso'i, 
reaembling,  yet  tramsoending  itf  To  wlHt 
does  that  force  amount  1  [uie  jAenomenil- 
Mt  casnot  arrest  our  inqnivy  by  rimp^dis*- 
ing  the  veil  of  neaeieiioe  over  it.  Be  e*s- 
not  slip  a  lid  over  the  end  of  onr  telescope 
tumcd  dcyward  by  merely  exoluming  'mp- 
tery  of  mysteries,  all  is  myst«ry.'  Aad  it 
seems  to  us  tbat  we  must  eitber  divest  the 
word  gravitation  of  all  intelligible  meaidDg, 
or  while  perceiving  the  nnlikeness  at  a 
glance,  we  must '  mvest  it  with  a  human  •» 
^uasi-hvvuin  vitality.' 

Qvati,  for  again  in  the  fifth  place,  thb 
allrpervasive  protean  force  assumes  nuny  a 
phase  which  is  exoeedingly  unlike  the  op«^ 
ations  of  a  personal  power.  In  many  of  bet 
moods,  Nature  baa  the  eoantenauce  of  the 
sphinx.  She  is  sublimely  silent  as  to  her 
inmost  eesence.  Cold,  stem,  inflekible,  am- 
tial,  taciturn,  i^iathbtio-— all  these  terroa  seem 
apfjicable  to  her  at  times,  as  we  gaie  acrow 
the  chaam  between  man  and  the  univene. 
But  the  Tegnlative  idea,  which  we  find  in  the 
analogy  of-  the  human  will,  is  not  to  be  T^ 
garded  as  exhanstive  or  exdoaiTe  of  otfcw 
BotionB  which  may  uiute  with  it,  He  per- 
eonal  force  may  at  the  same  time  be  more 
than  personal.  Its  highest  quality  becenea 
to  OS  what  we  have  c^ed  ita  relative 
idea;  but  it  contains  elements  witiiin'the  ia- 
finhe  compass  of  its  nature,  diflferent  ttoiB 
tiioee  features  of  which  we  find  the  miner 
in  ourselves.*  It  is  eoffleient  if  we  kooir 
that  the  cauta  eauiarum,  the  oil-pervadiag 
life  of  the  universe,  can  in  any  souse  be  de* 


•  Aa  one  who  nuteiiiB  a  UOmAj  relatba  isal 
tlte  Mine  Ume  bod,  biollier,  citiien,  ni«nlMr  o(  a 

conunonnesltti,  and  member  of  a  praieeaiou ;  <*' 
as  we  describe  a  beinf;  of  coinpouni  nalUTe,  soh' 
as  man,  who  is  both  body  and  soul,  67  the  hi  j[lwr 
term  of  the  two. 
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Kiibed  u  penonal,  tliBt  we  can  epealc  of 
'  the  soul  of  iuitai«,'  trhhost  being  tbe  dupee 
of  a  teciful  analogy,  d«aUng  merely  with 
figure  and  hyperbole.  B«)  it  admitted  by 
erery  theiat;  that  there  are  myriad  faoeta 
irhich  the  nbtle  life  of  nature  may  present 
to  the  beholder.  We  not  only  mity,  we  most 
think  <tf  it  as 

'He,  they,  one,  alL  within,  without, 
The  powa"  in  darknesa  which  we  guess.' 

It  rereala  itself  to  na  now  aa  personal, 
awakening  and  responding  to  the  instinct  of 
vonhip,  caUing  forth  our  vonder  and  rever- 
eace,  with  the  hunser  and  the  thirst  of  the 
httouD  spirit  in  riamg  to  its  sooice ;  now  it 
tarns  its  coU,  impasaive,  ulent  face  towards 
m;  and  as  we  feel  its  inuneasarable  tnuia- 
ceudency  we  are  warned  agtdnst  the  error  of 
cwstniiog  it  into  a  mere  exaggeration'  of 
Qurselve*.  V^e  tbn»  learn  on  the  one  hand, 
the  iodefinita  unltkeness  between  man  and 
the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  universe,  and  on 
the  other  their  positire  lilceneas  or  kti^dred- 
uwa.  We  eacwe  the  prer^ng  error  of 
niedisvaliam,  and  the  equally  fatal  error  of 
the  modem  scientific  spirit  The  tendency 
of  the  schoolmen  was  to  interpret  all  the 
lavs  of  nature  in  tiie  light  of  d  priori 
lotions  of  tbe  mind.  They  did  not  search 
labotiomJy  for  her  own  moaning,  and  wait 
patiently  for  her  revelations ;  but  distorted 
nature  by  onlri  hypotheses  fetched  alto- 
gether flora,  within.  It  is,  however,  an  equal 
if  Dota  greater  onesidedness  to  do  eiaetly  the 
rerotse ;  to  interpret  the  human  spirit  La  the 
light  of  external  natoro  and  organic  law. 
lie  ^Kitheosis  of  man  was  at  least  no  worse 
—{we  think  it  ratJier  better^ — than  making 
a  fetish  of  nature,  and  explaining  the  suf 
lime  mysteries  of  the  human  will  by  tbe 

S'lieDomena  of  molecular  action.  We  there- 
ore  muotain  that  amid  the  many  possible 
manifestations  of  the  infinite  life,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  two  primary  forme,  the  one 
impersonal  and  the  other  personal.  God  is 
iD&Ditelv  unlike  the  creature.  He  is  also 
the  arcnetype  of  which  we  are  the  type. 
And  wc  have  less  need  to  be  philosophically 
vamed  against  the  possible  caricature  of  the 
latter  doctrine  fof  which  the  teachers  of 
tieeeience  remina  us),  than  to  be  cautioQed 
asainst  the  partial  truth  of  the  former, 
vhich,  in  isobtion,  may  to  easily  drift  into 
eifUgeration  and  a  lie. 

"Ko  intellectual  intuition  of  the  infinite, 
wl^ch  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate,  so 
iu  attests  this  correepondence ;  but  the  in- 
^HTed  utterance  of  the  Poet  in  reference  to 
the  soul  of  nature,  no  ksa  bears  it  witnen. 
The  identity  or  affinity  of  tiie  force  within 
him  and  the  forcea  without,  is  felt  by  the 


poet  when  the  speculative  thinker  perceives 
it  not.  He  eannot  analyse  into  its  constita- 
ent  elemente  the  mystic  meaning  of  tbe  uni- 
verse which  is  flashed  into  his  soul  iu  mo- 
ments of  glowing  inspiration,  as  the  chemist 
analyses  his  earths  in  a  cmcible.  But  he  is 
the 

'  Miphtj  prophet,  seer  blest, 
With  whom  these  fruths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  years  to  find 
In  darknesa  lost' 

And  he  may  be  able  to  bdp  the  merely 
scientific  explorer  out  of  that  abyss  of  mys- 
tery in  which  he  is  specalatively  lost,  and  to 
save  him  from  erecting  an  ahar  to  '  the  un- 
known God.'  While  hu  sonl,  in  '  a  wise 
paaaiveness,'  lies  open  to  the  viutatioos  of  the 
enpenuttoral,  he  sees  a  vision,  and  be  hears 
a  voice,  of  which  he  can  give  no  scientific 
explanation,  but  which  aunonnoes  to  him  the 
'  open  secret' 

Perhaps  the  finest  deecription  of  the  cho- 
racteristicB  of  the  soul's  intoitioDS  is  that 


'  As  blind  nestlings,  unafraid. 

Stretch  up  wide-mouthod  to  every  shide, 

By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred, 

Taking  it  for  the  mothei^bird ; 

So,  when  God's  shadow,  which  is  light, 

Hy  wakening  instincts  falls  across, 

Bilent  aa  sunbeams  over  moss,  / 

In  my  hearl'tTutt  half-omucimiM  thingt 

Stir  aiih  a  helpUu  untt  nf_  viingt, 

Li/t  Viemiehet  up,  and  tremble  long 

With  premonitions  sweet  of  song.' 

The  ponet  may  thus  throw  the  plank  for 
OB  where  the  paycholc^^  or  metaphy»cian 
fails.  He'  sees  into  the  life  of  things.'  Hia 
insight,  which  comes  and  goes  in  flashes 
marvellous  but  f^tive,  which  dart  across 
the  world  and  bring  ba^  this  report  of  cor- 
respondence, illumines  every  realm  of  nature. 
He  tells  ns  that  it  is  '  haunted  tor  ever  by 
the  Eternal  Mind.'  He  finds  tbe  whole 
temple  of  nature  ex<]uiutely  filled  with  sym- 
bols of  bis  own  deepest  tmiught  She  is  • 
storehouse  of  imagery  expressing  the  snbi 
tlest  gradations  of  his  feeling.  Wherever  he 
moves  he  finds  that  the  forms  and  the  forces 
aronnd  him  are  an  interpretation  of  what  he 
If.  They  are  the  symbolic  language  of  his 
deepeat  thoughts  and  highest  aspirations, 
while  his  innermost  life  again  interprets 
them.  He  explains  the  inner  world  in  terms 
of  the  outer,  and  tbe  outward  in  terms-  of 
the  inward.  In  th«  grand  vocation  of  the 
poet,  we  know  of  noting  grander  than  his 
function  to  mediate  between  the  baffled  on- 
tolo^at  and  the  man  of  science.  He  is 
a  reconciler  who  presents  a  common  truth 
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which  thoM  oil  either  side  nuf  neogane, 
aiid  the  reM^ilioii  of  which  taay  disvthem 
togeUier. 

Tlib  Tsat  and  wied  regioa  at  oar  com' 
flex  nature,  Um  (esthetic  or  poetie,  ihos 
comes  to  the  aid  of  our  t^eohigy.  The  great 
imaginative  poeta,  in  their  delineationB  of 
man  aud  nature,  do  not  idealjse;  thej  tee: 
or  thoy  see  before  they  ideriise.  Who  will 
affina  that  Wordswortli's '  inward  eye ' — by 
the  uHu  nnd  cultivation  of  which  he  became 
the  greatest  of  all  interpretera  of  the  sym- 
boliam  of  natnie — in  Aoeing  tiBiona,  saw  but 
the  ghostly  fonnfl  Of  bis  own  imagination, 
and  was  not  in  contact  with  r»al  txi»teneef 
Are  bis  '  s^orita^  preaencca'  as  nnreal  as  the 
fawns  and  dryads  of  polytbeistio  le^;endl 
And  was  not  eren  tbo  euly  penonWoabon  of 
nature  a  crader  teatjinmiy  in  the  utme  di- 
rection ,-~-the  bdtef  4n  tbew  deities  of  the 
wood  and  bill  and  stream  bei&g  a  dumb 
homage  by  the  savage  mind  to  a  divinity  in 
nature  kiadred  to  man!  Is  the  poet,  then, 
d  seer,*  or  Mily  tiie  elaborator  of  faacies  I — 
the  mere  cieat^  of  ideal  shapes,  or  the  dis- 
ceruer  of  real  exlEtencel  He  telh  ns  tliat 
nature  is  a  Inmiuoos  veil,  behind  which  vis- 
ions are  to  be  seen,  and  vcnces  heard ;  that 
sometimes,  in  a  moment,  he  has  come  upon 
the  footprints  of  the  anpeinatural ;  and  that, 
in  such  momente,  he  is  in  contact  with  a 
reality,  which  he  caUs '  die  soul  of  the  worid.' 
Whv  idioald  he  call  it  a  tout,  if  he  has  no 
intuition  of  its  analo{|7  and  correspondence 
with  his  own  nature!  And  what  thonah 
he  speaks  continually  in  the  plainl,  and  t^ls 
us  of  the  myriad  '  presences,' as  the  scientific 
asplwer  q>Mks  of  manifold  < forces  I'  What 
though  he  lapses  into  a  semipolytbeist  inter- 
pretation of  nature  I  it  is  but  the  sign  of  a 
weight  of  inapiratkin  too  vast  for  one  nttei^ 
aoce.  It  iniucates  that  his  feelina;  of  &e 
central  lifebas  broken  Dp  thedivcmty;  that 
nature's  great  sont— tA<  Presence — cannot 
Eereal  Itself  at  once  as  all-in-all  and  all  in- 
elnsive,  within  tbe  bonndaries  of  the  fioite 
mind.  In  its  very  we^th  it  rereala  itself  as 
manifold.  But  as  the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher may  combine  the  manifold  in  the  unity 
of  theirown  mind,  why  not  also  iu  the  unity 
of  the  object  rerealing  itaalf  to  them  I 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
object  whidi  tbe  poet's  inosht  attests  and 
nveab,  is  not  ^kenc>menal,  bnt 


*  We  use  tluH  word  according  to  Us  nndeat 
meaning,  bs  descriptive  of  the  way  lo  which  tlio 
Inspired  sool  of  a  prophet  or  a  poet '  becaTne 
posMsacd  of  his  tnitb<  in  distjoctton  &iiai  his 
oilier  foDclion  u  an  'uttereroftnths.'  And  we 
iffer  aa.\y  to  those  poMs  who,  as  'uttenrs  of 
truth,'  Lave  spoken  of  tlie  spiritual  presences  of 
nature,  amoiiget  whom,  Wordsworth  is  chief. 
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Hence  no  question  arises  as  to  ite  origin.  It 
is  only  that  whidi  enters  on  the  thratre  ef 
phenomenal  existence  tliat  densnds  a  futher 
explanatioD.  The  entnmoe  mid  ^  exit  of 
phenomena  are  expbdnedr  wh«t  we  nJn 
them  to  the  sotiatance  ont  of  which  they 
hare  emerged,  ^d  to  which  they  reUn. 
Bnt  we  do  not  ask  for  the  origin  of  substaDoe, 
any  more  than  for  the  origin  of  space,  time, 
or  number. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  theistic 
eridwice  from  intuition.  It  is  the  isstiiict 
of  worship.  Onr  space  admits  of  Ixit  s 
sentence  regarding  it.  It  is  seen  in  the  mere 
nprise  of  the  aoid,  spontaneondy  doing  hom- 
age to  a  higher  than  itself ;  in  the  sense  ti 
dependence,  felt  by  ail  men  who  'bioir 
tberaielves  ;*  in  tlie  need  which  the  worsbip- 
per  feels  of  ^ptoaching  One  who  ia  higfaet 
and  holier  than  faimseU^  and  in  whan  sU 
peifettion  rendea,  who  is  recognisable  bj 
Iiim,  and  is  interested  in  his  state ;  in  the 
workii^  of  tlie  filial  instinct  seeking  iti 
source,  and,  ss  sud  St;  Augustine,  'restkss 
till  it  reeU  in  Tliee  ;'  in  the  suffinge  of  die 
heart  rising  amid  the  miseries  of  ita  tot,  snd 
even  against  the  snrmises  of  tibe  intellect,  to 
the"  Rock  that  is  h^^ber  than  it ;'  in  the  sours 
aspirations — its  thirst  for  the  ideal,  while  it 
feels  the  secesNtj  of  an  absohite  centn  or 
ultimate  standard  of  tmtb,  beaaty,  and  good- 
neea;  and  even  in  the  passionate' longings  of 
the  mystic  to  reach  an  utterly  transcendent 
^ood.  All  these  things  bear  witness  to  an 
\nttmet,  working  often  m  the  dark,  but  always 
seeking  itssource.  They  are  almost nniveniJ, 
and  they  are  certainty  ineradicable.  They 
show  how  de^ly  tho  roots  of  the  theistit 
faith  are  planted  In  the  soil  of  Ac  moral 
consciousness.  We  cannot.  howeVto,  pnrsBs 
these  several  Hues  of  proof  in  detail.  Ihey 
form  a  fitting  link  ci  connection  With  tt« 
more  strictly  ethical  evidence,  on  which  we 
must  add  a  few  paragrfq>Ks. 

The  Kantian  argument  is  more  intritste 
and  much  less  satisfactory  than  tiia  oommon 
evidence  from  tbe  phenomena  of  cooscaeMe 
itself.  It  is  founded  on  the  morel  law,  with 
its  'categorical  imperative,'  asserting  thst 
certain  actions  are  right  and  otben  wtm^, 
in  a  world  in  which  the  r^ht  is  often  dfr 
franded  of  its  legitimate  awards,  and  the 
wrong  ie  temporarily  enct: awful.  TbM,  how- 
ever, says  Kant,  pc»nts*to  a  future,  in  wbid 
the  irregularity  will  be  redresMd,  and  duft- 
fort  to  a  Hnpreme  Moral  Powm,  able  to  eftd 
it.  He  a^ment  is  iJtogether  inferential 
It  is  circuitous,  its  oonctnaon  being  in  s 
sense  an  appendix  to  the  doctrine  of  iIJlIHO^ 
triity ;  and  it  has  only  a  BMOndary  oonuec- 
tion  ivith  the  data  of  Ae  moral  law  itself. 
But  the  phenomena  of  conscience  aA»d  the 
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dat&  of  theiem  dwectlr.  We  do  not  raise 
the  qneation  of  the  nAtare  or  the  origin  of 
tbe  moral  facohy.  We  aaeume  its  ezistesce, 
«  ui  li  friori  prineisle,  cvryiug  with  it  not 
>  contingent  but  *n  amolute  and  unoondltion- 
al  lathoritf.  Bst  thia  moni  Uw  vitbin  lu 
'  is  the  index  of  aootber  power,  a  higher  per- 
louali^  whence  it  enuuiates,  sod  of  whoee 
diaractet  it  ii  the  exproHion.  Tbe  Uw 
oiriei  in  iU  very  hoMt  or  centre  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mnal  Iaw-|^Ter,  hia  eiiatenee  not 
being  an  inference  frvm,  but  a  pogtuUte  (f 
this  Uw.  It  IB  giren  with  the  direct  and 
antiUielic  cteanteaa  with  which  the  inflniter 
it  given  as  tbe  corrclatiie  of  tite  fisite ; 
and  the  aacent  from  the  law  to  tbe  snpmie 
lagielaitor  is  not  greater  than  if  the  aaoent 
from  space  and  time,  rerealed  in  limited 
tnt»  and  iateiralB,  to  immenaitf  and  etemi- 
tr.  The  two  data  are  the  terms  of  relation. 
And  ^ins  we  do  not  rise  to  the  dirioe  exist- 
ence hj  any  'regreesive  inference,'  as  tlie 
Kaatiau  aigiuaeBt  reaches  it;  we  find  God 
is  conscience.  Moral  analysis  rereals  An- 
other, nttMu  and  yet  above  our  own  per- 
aonality:  and  if  we  reject  that  implicate 
nhich  is  folded  within  the  rery  idea  of 
conscience,  it  ceases  to  be  authoritative ;  and, 
divested  of  all  etbieal  significance,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  expediency. 

Ihaa  the  moral  part  of  our  natore  rests 
upon  the  bachgroand  of  another  and  a  divine 
personality,  h^  ns  analyse  the  notion  of 
da^,  tbe  idea  of  obUgatimi  contained  in  the 
word  'ought'  If  it  resolves  itself  into  this, 
'  it  ia  expedient  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
because,  if  we  do  not,  we  injure  the  balance 
of  onr  faculties,  promote  a  scbivn  amongst 
the  several  powen,  and  pat  tbe  macbioery 
of  human  nature  out  of  worldng  gear :'  then 
it  does  not  point  to  one  behind  it,  anv  more 
than  the  phenomeual  sequences  and  designs 
in  nature  point  in  that  direction.  But  if  we 
'  oBghtnm^y  bteaiut  ws  oHghl,'  i.e^  because 
the  law  whioh  we£nd  within  as,  but  did  not 
produce,  coatJX>1s  na,  haunts  ua,  and  claims 
supremacy  over  us,  ^n  we  find  insnchafact 
the  revelation  of  One  from  whom  the  law 
has  emanated.  As  Fenclon  says  in  reference 
to  the  idea  of  the  infinit«^  brealhiug  the 
i)>iiit  of  8L  Angoatine< — 

'  Where  have  I  obtained  this  Idea,  wbich  ii 
so  mneb  alxive  me,  wfaicfa  infinHely  BDrpsssea 
ne^  wfaicA  astenhhea  me,  whioh  nakes  me  dia- 
a^^ear  in  my  own  ejea,  wbicb  renders  Um  inft- 
uts  preoent  to  ma.  it  is  in  m* ;  it  is  more 
than  mysdf.  It  seems  to  me  evetytbioa  and 
mjaelf  notbinj.  I  can  ueilber  eO&ce,  obscure^ 
diminish,  nor  contradict  it.  It  is  in  me ;  Jliave 
not  put  it  tbere^  I  have  found  it  there  :  and  I 
bavefomid  it  Siereon1yl)ecaase  it  wasstresdy 
Qun  before  I  sougbt  it  It  remaina  there  In- 
<«>)aUe  even  U  I  do  not  tUnk  of  it,  whM  1 


Hunk  of  sometluDg  els&  1  And  it  wb<revBr  I 
seek  it,  and  it  often  presents  itaelf  when  I  sm 
not  seeking  it  It  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
I  depend  upon  It'  * 

Similarly  Newman  writes  of  conscience, — 

*A  veioe  within  forbids,  and  smnmons  as  to 

And  if  we  bid  it  to  b«  silen^  it  yet  is  not 

still :  it  is  not  in  our  control. 
It  acts  without  our  order,  without  our  asking, 

sx^nst  our  wHL 
It  is  m  ns,  It  bdongs  to  us,  but  ft  is  not  <{f 

wa:  it  is  itAtfw  OB. 
It  ia  mcnl,  it  is  inttlligeat,  it  is  not  hs, 

Mrat  mr  Udding; 
It  pervades  mankind,  as  one  bCe  pervades 

the  trees.'! 

Whence  then  comes  this  taw  wUch  is  '  in  us, 
yet  not  of  us,  but  above  us,*  wbich  we  did 
not  create,  and  wbich  circumstances  do  not 
fashion,  though  they  modify  its  action  ?  Is 
it  not  the  moral  echo  within  of  a  Voice 
loader  and  vaster  without — a  voice  which 
legislates,  and  m  its  eanctity  commands,  insn 
ing  imperial  edicts  for  the  entire  universe  of 
moral  agency  t  In  o«e  sense  conscience  la 
the  viceroy  or  iiepresentstive  of  a  higher 
power;  in  another  it  is  tbe  voice  of  one 
crying  in  tbe  wilderness  of  the  human  spirit, 
'  Prepare  ye  the  way  for  the  Law,'  It  over 
speaks  '  as  one  having  authority,'  and  yet  its 
central  characteristic  (aa  pointed  out  by  a 
living  teacher)  is  not  that  the  conscience  hai 
authority,  but  that  it  is  'the  consciousness 
of  authority.'  It  testifies  to  another :  the 
implanted  instinct  bearing  witness  to  its  Im- 
plaoter;  and  through  the  hints  and  intima- 
tions of  this  master-faculty  thus  throned 
amidst  the  other  powers,  we  are  able  to  as- 
cend intuitively  and  directly  to  God.  We 
are  '  constituted  to  transcend  ourselves,'  and 
conscience  becomes  a  ladder  by  which  we 
mount  to  the  supemataral,  as  well  aa  the 
voice  inarticulate,  yet  audible,  wbich  speaks 
to  us  of  God.  "niiu,  to  quote  the  langn^e 
of  one  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  £e 
llth  centuiy  (Dr.  John  Smith)  — 

'As  Plotinaa  teat^ea  us,  "he  who  reflecta 
vpoB  WmsaU  reSects  upon  bis  own  original," 
Cud  has  so  ecpied  fovtb  bimaA  into  the  whole 
li£sand  oBeigy  of  man'a  seal  w  U>at  tbe  cha- 
racter of  the  divinity  nay  be  moat  easily  seen 
and  read  of  all  witbm  tbemsdves.  And  when- 
ever we  look  upon  our  souls  in  a  right  manner 
we  shall  find  a  Urim  and  a  7%ummiiii  there ; 
and  though  the  whole  fabric  of  this  visible  uni- 
verse-be  whispering  ont  the  niAion  of  a  Dei^, 
yet  wa  ea&net  miderstand  tt  wiftiaat  tkii  «n- 
UrprM«r  ttUktH.' 


*-De1'BxlsteDcedeDieii.    ^rt  n.  ch.  1.  s.  90. 
t  TtMSm,  pp.  18, 14. 
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40  ITuffh  MiOer. 

Art.  \Tl.—Husk  Miller.— (l).  Life  and 
Letter!  of  ffuffh  Miller.  By  Petsb 
Batne,  A.m.    2  Tole.    'Strahaii  and  Co. 

(2).      Work!  of   Hugh    Miller.      Nimmo. 

What  strikes  us  as  most  admir&ble  in  Hu^h 
Miller  is,  tiiat  he  was  k  m&n  of  gemns  and 
yet  a  man  of  sense.  There  has  been,  and 
will  be,  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
or  even  tlie  existence  of  his  Kening,  bnt  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  robiut  and  masca- 
line  character  of  hie  mind.  When  ve  think 
of  him  we  recall  what  Hacaslay  eaid  of 
Cromwell,  'He  was  eraphatic^y  a  man.' 
Ue  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
<  eqnally-diffased  istellMbial  healUi'  which 
can  no  more  be  acquired  by  effort  or  artifice 
than  a  sound  physical  constitation  can  be 
obtained  by  the  nse  of  dniffs.  So  often,  of 
lat«,  has  genius  been  freakish,  whimsical,  fan- 
tastic— evinced  a  perverse  contempt  for  the 
moderation  and  equipoise  of  tnitn — snbati- 
tnted  feminine  venemence  of  assertion  for 
clear  statement  and  rational  inference — nay, 
seemed  to  hover  on  the  very  verge  of  mad- 
ness— that  wc  are  disposed  to  accommodate 
ouiselves  to  consideraolo  defect  in  startling 
and  meteoric  qualities  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  while  veritably  possesaing  genina,  was 
distinguished  for  sagacity,  manliness,  and 
the  avoidance  of  extremes. 

But  was  Hugh  Miller  a  man  of  gen' 
We  see  not  how  any  but  an  aflimiative 
Bwer  can  be  returned  to  the  question.  Meta- 
physical people  may  perplex  themselves  with 
attempta  to  define  genius,  but  no  practical 
evil  can  ensue  from  the  application  of  the 
word  '  genioB '  to  qnalities  of  mind,  unique 
cither  in  nature  or  in  degree.  It  is  correct  to 
speak  of  mathemaUoal  genius  when  we  mean 
an  altogether  extraordinary  capacity  for  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems.  It  is  correct  to 
speak  of  poetical  genius  when  we  mean  an 
inborn  tunefulness  of  natere  which  awakens 
to  vocal  melody  at  the  ught  of  beauty  or  the 
touch  of  pathos  When  we  say  Ilugb  Mil- 
ler was  a  man  of  genius,  we  mean  that, 
take  him  all  in  all,  in  his  life,  in  bis  charac- 
ter, in  his  books,  he  was  unique.  In  a  remote 
Higfahutd  village,  one  of  Uie  quietest,  least 
important  pboM  in  the  world,  amid  a  simple, 
mminating  population,  with  no  Alpine  grao- 
■deor  of  snrroimding  acenery  or  stirring  me- 
morials of  local  life,  the  sea-captain's  son  Is 
bom.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  hb  father's 
honse  for  generationa  affords  soggestjou  of  an 
hereditary  gift  of  exiaesuon;  and  though 
hie  mother  bad  a  fnitd  of  ghoet-itories  and 
delighted  to  tell  tbem,  she  passed  among  bw 
nei^boors  for  an  entirely  undistinguished, 
conmonidaoo  woman.  And  yel,  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  the  child  Ht^  woald  qnit 
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his  boyish  companions  {or  Ae  sea-shoi«,aDd 
there  nonter  for  houn,  pouring  forth  \t\«k- 
vene  effbmons  about  sea-figbts,  ghosta,  rod 
desert:  idands.  A  peculiar  ima<^native  wm- 
oeptibility  and  a  passion  for  expression  n- 
veded  UienMelveB  in  him  from  his  infan^. 
Ilie'iitnmg  bent  of  fab  nature  rt^laled  Ins  ' 
education.  He  b  bookish — bis  fairy  taleis 
Toyt^^es,  '  Pilgrim's  Progresii,'  Bible  stories, 
afford  him  enchanting  pleasure — but  he  will 
pay  no  attention  to  tfae  books  which  his 
scho^dmaster  puts  into  his  hand.  He  is  the 
dance  of  Uie  school,  yet  his  class-fellows  haag 
'on  bu  lips  while  he  charms  them  with  eitein- 
porised  nArrativea,  and  Jn  the  wood  and  tlis 
CAves  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of 
them  all.  His  mind  is  ever  open  ;  at  ev^ 
moment  knowledge  is  streaming  in  upon  him ; 
but  the  whole  method  of  his  intelleolaal 
growth  b  conditioned  from  within,  throngh 
the  peremptory  determinations  of  his  inb<»n 
^irittial  force  and  personality.  Atallhonn 
be  is  an  obe^ver  of  nature,  and '  acqnirei, 
without  knowing  it,  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
every  living  thing — bird,  beast,  fiah,  reptile, 
insect,  as  well  as  with  every  tree,  plant,  flow- 
er, and  st«ne,  which  are  to  be  met  with  from 
the  pine-wood  on  the  cliff,  to  the  wet  Band 
left  by  the  last  wave  of  the  retreating  tide 
upon  the  shore.  He  thus  grows  up  a  uato- 
ralisL  With  a  mind  opulently  fumidied, 
and  well  acquainted  even  with  books,  be 
nevertheless  finds  himself,  when  Ms  boyhood 
and  eariy  youth  are  spent,  entirely  nnqnalt- 
fied  to  proceed  to  College.  He  chooses  the 
trade  of  a  mason,  hut  tlK  irresistible  bent  of 
his  nature  is  obeyed  even  in  tbib  choioe,  for 
he  knew  Ibat  masons  in  the  Highlands  of 
Hcotland  did  not  work  in  the  winter  months, 
and  in  these  he  would  betake  himself  to  hit 
beloved  pen.  For  fifteen  years  he  worked 
as  a  mason,  earning  his  br^  by  steady,  ef- 
fective labour,  but  aware  all  the  tune  of  a  pow- 
er within  him,  a  force  of  giant  mould  impri- 
soned beneath  the  mountain  of  adverse  m- 
oumstance,  which,  he  doubted  not,  would 
one  day  make  itself  known  to  the  worid. 
This  vague  prophecy  in  his  heart,  whidi 
surely  was  tfae  voice  of  fab  genius  speaking 
withm  him,  was  fuMlled.  Sorcerers  in  the 
old  time  professed  to  shtfw  vi«ons  (^  the  part 
and  future  In  magic  mirrors ;  but  the  tmc 
ma^cal  mirror  b  the  mind  of  genius;  and 
when  Hu^  Minn's  coateroponries  bdield, 
reflected  in  the  mirror  (^  hu  mind,  lifted 
from  tbe  pi^onnd  obecntity  in  which  1^ 
had  fomniy  ri<^  and  set  in  vivid  cleamtM 
before  the  eyes  of  tbe  worid,  the  little  town 
he  l^ed,  the  Sutore,  the  bii^,  the  bill,  they 
feh  that  the  one  Cromarty  man  of  alt  gwe- 
rationa  who  bad  dona  thb  was  possessed  of 
geuua.    Witb  tbu  deeiaton  we  rest  oontcni 
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Tbe  tme  OTeatoMi  of  Hugh  Miller  ]a.j, 
however,  in  nis  moral  qiialitieB.  Here  we 
may  gire  our  enthnBiaani  the  reia,  Th^re 
WM  a  rare  nobleiWM,  a  rare  blendiBg  of 
magnaDimi^,  rectitude  and  geatloHM,  in 
thiaman.  His  afie«ti<ms  were  at  ODoe  tendw 
and  coDstant,  and  when  yon  eearcb  th«  very 
de^  of  his  BOnI,  yoa  find  b  it  no  malico, 
DO  gnile,  no  greed,  notiiii^  which  can  be 
called  base  or  B^&h.  We  are  strnck  with 
admiration  as  wa  mark  the  hij^h  tonea  of  his 
mind,  hia  snpteriontj  to  all  Tulgar  ambitionii. 
IWe  haa  pcob^ly  been  some  romancing 
abont  the  peasant  noUes  of  Bcotland,  bat  in 
Hngh  Miller,  the  jonrneynan  raason,  and  in 
hit  DDclea  James  and  Sandy,  the  one  a  sadr 
dler,  the  other  a  wood-cntt«,  we  hare  three 
men  who,  so  )on|^  as  the  mind  is  the  staatd- 
aid  of  the  man,  wiU  beclacsedwitii  the  finest 
type  of  gentletnoD.  It  ia  eietttrto  the  bon- 
onr  of  Sootlmid,  and  of  ue  old  evanreiioal 
religion  of  Scotland,  that  she  jffodueea  eueh 
men.  Hu^h  MiUei'a'  noclee  performed  for 
him  B  father's  part,  and  he  losnied  ftom  tfaeni, 
not  BO  laach  throngb  formal  tnetniction  as 
by  a  cert*in  contagion — to  nse  the  phrase  in 
whioh  the  Londoners,  a  hnndred  years  aeo, 
in  their  inscriptioD  on  BlacHriars  Bridge,  de- 
scribed with  felidtouB  precasion  tlie  manner 
of  left's  inflnenoe  on  his  contemporarieR — 
tliat  Bensitiye  nprightneas,  that  manly  ind&- 

ridence,  and  toat  love  of  natni^,  by  which 
was  dbtingnished.  Tbe  ambition  of  mo- 
ney-making, wbieh  aa  it  -were  nattirdy  and 
inevitably  suggests  iteelf  to  a  yotitli  of  parte 
in  an  EnglisL  village,  never  seeme  to  bave 
BO  mncb-as  presented  itsdf  to  the  mind  of 
Hogh  Miller. '  In  pnltivating  the  ^ritoal 
faculties  of  his  soul,  in  adding  province  after 
prorinco  to  the  empire  of  his  mind,  lay  at 
once  the  delight  and  the  ambition  of  this 
yonng  mechanic  He  aspired  to  fame,  bnt 
his  conception  of  fame  was  pore  and  lofty. 
Of  the  vanity  which  feeds  on  notoriety  he 
bad  no  trace,  and  caied  not  for  repntation  if 
heeooldnot  deliberately  accept  it  ashisdne. 
A  proad  man  he  waa ;  perhape,  at  times,  too 
stenly  prond ;  bnt  fri>m  the  myriad  pains 
sad  pettineBees  which  have  their  root  in  van- 
ity, he  was  conspicnonsly  free.  Very  beaa- 
tifnl  also  is  the  nvafiected  delight  whicii  this 
Ton^handed  mason  takes  in  tbe  aapeete  of 
natdie.  It  has  none  cS  that  sickHneaa  or  ex- 
cen  which  atrong  men  admit  to  hare  more 
oc  less  characterued  the  enthnsiasm  for  the 
fndiness  of  spring  and  the  aplendonr  of 
nmn&er  of  what  has  been  called  the  London 
»AxxA  of  poetry.  In  ther^tnre  with  which 
Keats  sang  of  treea  and  fields,  there  is  sorae- 
thii^  of  uie  natme  of  calentnre.  Pent  in  the 
heart  of  London,  he  thongbt  of  the  crystal 
brooks  and  the  wood-hyacinths  with  a  weep- 
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iag  fondness,  instinct  indeed  with  finest  me- 
lody, bnt  ^n  to  that  aiek  and  melancholy 
joy  witfa  wki^  the  sailor  In  mid-ocean  gaies 
on  the  waste  of  billows,  gaaes  and  atiU  gazee 
ontU  on  their  broad  green  sides  the  little 
meadow  at  his  father's  cottage  door  witih  its 
grey  willows  and  white  maythoms  seems  to 
smile  ont  on  his  tear-filled  eyes.  Had  Keats 
ran  abowt  the  biUs  and  i^ayed  in  the  twSight 
woods  as  a  little  boy,  he  would  not  have 
loved  nature  lees,  but  his  poetical  expressiMi 
of  that  love  would  not  have  struck  maaou- 
line  intellects  as  verging  on  the  lachrymose 
and  the  fantastic.  "  Natnre  to  Miller  was  a 
constant  joy,  a  part  of  the  woDt«d  aliment 
of  his  soni,  an  inspiring,  elevating  inflnenoe, 
strengthening  him  for  the  tasks  of  life.  '  I 
remember,'  be  vrrites  of  tbe  daysof  his  yoatb, 

'how  my  bapiriDesB  was  enhanced  by  every 
little  btrd  tnat  bttrst  ont  into  sudden  song 
smMtg  the  trees,  and  then  as  suddenly  became 
silent,  or  by  every  tnig^t-scded  fish  that  went 
darting  through  the  topaB-colonred  depths  of 
the  water,  or  rose  for  a  moaient  over  its  calm 
Hurface, — how  the  blue  sheets  of  hyacinths 
that  carpeted  the  openings  in  the  wood  detight- 
cd  me,  and  every  golden-tinted  ctond  tiiat 
gleamed  over  the  setting  sun,  and  threw  its 
bright  flnsh  on  tbe  river,  asemed  to  inform  the 
heart  cf  a  heaven  beyood.' 

The  mason  lad  who  conld  feel  thns  had  little 
to  envy  in  the  gold  of  the  millionnaire  or  the 
title  <tf  the  aristocrat.  Well  did  the  ancients 
msteh  sound  and  sense  ia  that  phrase,  tonebi 
simplieitat ;  snch  um{£city  of  soul  is  indeed 
holy  and  healing. 

The  sterling  worth  and  fine  moral  qnality 
of  Miller  are  bronght  ont  in  his  relations 
with  his  friends.  Of  passion  in  the  common 
sense  he  was  dngtbwly  void,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  until  he  passed  his  thirtieth 
year,  female  beauty  onee  touched  iiis  heart. 
But  Us  affection  for  hia  friends  was  ardent 
to  the  dt^^e  of  pacuon,  and  constant  as  it 
was  ardent.  Both  antobiographers  and  bio- 
gr^bers  are  apt  to  paint  op  xLo  yonthfnl 
friendships  of  Uidr  heroes,  and  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  B^ne  has  been  able  to  verify,  and 
more  than  verify,  by  infalliblfi  documentaiy 
evidenee,ail  that,  in  his 'ficboots  and  School- 
mattfiis,'  Miller  teUs  us  of  Ms  relations  to  hia 
two  friettds,  William  Bom  and  John  Swansoo. 
Rose  was  perhaps  the  most  finely  gifted  of 
the  three,  hot  toe  eirenmstanees  of  his  birtii 
were  hopeleas^  depreanng.  Hia  parents 
were  sans  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty ; 
bat  this  was  not  the  wont;  hia  consAation 
was  BO  faebk  t^  anstatDed  and  resolute 
effort  was  for  him  a  pbvucal  impoasilHlity. 
Anid  the  debility  of  his  bodily  encrfj^  Awe 
homed,  with  sttsoge,  sad,  piercing  radiance, 
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tin  flame  of  geiuBs.  Willi  exqainto  acen- 
ntcy  of  diflceronent  he  took  the  inauars  of 
UiUer,  pointJng  ont  to  Uxi  vkerer  fan  atneoA 
Uf  Md  •wiarts  hu  Todnen.  H«  kii««  uu 
own  powen,  ako,  but  mm  that  Miller  bad 
■tSEunft  wiah  he  bad  dodo  ;  and,  with  tn^ 
pathoo,  aocnsed  bimaelf  of  adohsca  ami 
vaeillation,  when  hit  only  fanh  was  that  he 
vas  dying.  D^cately  orsanwed  »  all  «»■ 
apeote,  he  displayed  a  ninncal  faculty  mora 
nsnal  among  peaaant  boys  ia  Italy  tWi  in 
Scotland,  made  hima^  a  Sta  and  clarkmet 
<rf  eMer-flhoota,  and  became  one  of  tbe  best 
ftata^layon  in  tiie  diatnct  Fma  the  little 
damp  room  in  wbieh  Boas  dept  dnring 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  honae-pnatar,:  Hillw 
used  to  hear  the  street  sonndi  on  wUtAi  faia 
boqI  rose  for  Uie  lime  abore  aU  iU  MtromK 
He  had  a  fine  appreciation,  too,  of  the 
beauty  of  landwap^  '  1  have  eeait  U<9t' 
saya  Uiller,  '  awed  into  deep  aolemaity,  in 
oar  w^ka,  by  the  nmg  MOBi  aa  it  'pnered 
downaponua  oter-Ae  birred  and  bread 
and  clond-«ndi«Hd,'throogh  tiie  interstices 
of  some  clnmp  of  daA  firs;  and  have  ob- 
served him  beoome  snddoiJy  sQent,  as, 
emerging  from  the  moonlight  woods,  we 
looked  into  a  ngged  deU,  md  saw,  far  be- 
Math,  die  slim  r^Smg  atreamlat  ghaming  in 
tbe  light,  tike  a  narrow  strip  of  the  avnra 
boTtalit  shot  athwart  a  dark  sky,  when  the 
sfasep,  rongfa  sides  of  the  ravine,  on  either 
hand,  were  enreloped  in  gloom.'  Boss  had 
edacated  his  facmty  of  vsthatia  perception 
and  of  srt^ticisn  by  study  o(  Hoeaith's 
Analyats  of  Beanty,  Fresnoy's  Artof  Paint- 
ing,  GessDer's  Letters,  and  Sir  Jocbna  Rey- 
n<tfda's  Leotores,  UiUer  dworibea  him  as 
looking  constantly  on  natnie  witb  the  eye  of 
die  artist,  signalisiBg  and  seleMlBg  ttie  cba- 
racteristic  beauties  of  the  laBdseiqte.  Thia 
habit  of  imaginatiTa  eompoiUtion  wonid,  we 
believe,  have  been  &ed  on  by  Ike  moat 
aoeomplished  instniotoTs  in  tbe  art  of  paint- 
ing at  this  mocnent  ia  fiirope,  aa  the  beat 
proof  that  conld  be  given  by  Ross  of  the 
possession  of  ntistie  genins.  Tamer  was  at 
idl  times  a  composer,  and  never  paintad  a 
laaf  with  photogiBphio  torrectaess.  Hot  the 
poverty  of  WilUam  Roes  eondemned  him  to 
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the  drudgery  of  a  home-paiatar,  and  he  had 
no  teaefaug  in  tjie  higher  tlepartmi 
He  proceeded  to  Embtn^  aad 


Gla«(OM,  bis  fine  talent  distingaishiag  him 
from  ordinary  woifaiie«r*'id  enabling  hin  to 
ptoente  work  of  sac4i  driiaaoy  that  be  coidd 
continue  it  when  too  weak  to  anewe  in  the 
ssnal  tasks  of  hoas»^ntiag,  l^ooghlfat 
aad  ktDd,beasnstsdatirotfaer-woTkmaawho 
was  dying  by  Ins  side,  and  having  sknrfdad 
bn  friend  from  wwot,  and  soothed  iria  lat 


uMaianta,  he  f<^owed  Ub  speedily  to-  the 
grave. 

fohn  Swanaon  waa  of  a  drfferent  hoild, 
pbysKi^  and  inteUeetoally,  from  Rbm. 
His  shanmsPBttcwae  aasrgy  of  mind  and  of 
body,  fie  was  a  <Mstingiiisbed  atodeat  at 
the  Unirarst^,  an  a(UetainiBatbaaMtiee,« 
aeate  metapbyacian ;  b«t  the  mystic  te  of 
gentaa,  wfai^  MiHsr  saw  in  the  eye  of  Boas, 
aadwUchhebehered  tohaveMlctton  liim- 
aelf ,  threw  none  of  its  piisnuiic  acAaoBa^ 
ont  the  fraMewotk  of  flwanaoa'a  mind.  He 
was  tbe  firat  o<  the  three  to  cmne  asder 
strong'  retigioos  ia^reeiioBa.  Abandons 
^iloeej^iieal  soblletKa,  aad  accepting,  «i£ 
the  wiieletfosoe  ^  his  robot  mind,  the  s^ 
valMi)  edired  by  Chriat,  heprased  npon 
MiHaa  with  importaiBate  eantestneas  the  bea- 
vaif  treaanre  w^h  himaelf  had  feaad. 
He  waa  not  at  first  HccessfoL  Steady  la- 
boinr,  indeed,  in  the  qnarry,  and  in  tbe  hew- 
ing shed,  had  cbaatsned  the  yontbfid  wild- 
nesB'ot  IHiei^snd  he  hadbeooma,  tiut^^ 
net  religioass«t  kaart  lerasnt  and  thoagbfe- 
fol.  iu  ftmnton's  appeal  took  effect,  tbe 
early  rdigious^eada^  of  hia  nndea,  whidt 
had-  probabk  laiM  denaant  in  his  mind,  as- 
serted its  ihincnce.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  oooaoiosi  «f  this  fact,  and  indeed 
it  waa  not  the  cateebetie  inatondion,  but  the 
personal  example  of  his  uncles,  that  t^ 
upon  him.  At  tdl  eveota,  after  hesitating 
and  playing  shy,  he  was  fairly  broogbt  to  a 
staad  hj  awanson ;  and  though  he  nnd»- 
went  no  paroKysni  of  religions  excitemant,  a 
[HojEound  duBge  took  place  in  his  cbaraoler, 
a  change  wbioi  peaetnted  to  tbe  inmost 
daplbs  of  his  natme,  dianged  the  enrreat  of 
bis  being,  aad  was  rvgardsd  by  himself  as 
bis  ceuveismn.  He  waa  thus  knit  ia  atiO 
eloeer  fettowi^^ir  wilb  Swanson,  and  Ikir 
frieodriiip  oontinned  natnterrupted  until  his 
death.  Had  faia  o|:^iions  not  taken  tkia 
shape,  U  seems  likely  that  he  would  haw  be- 
come darii^y  scsptioaL  He  had  asanredly, 
to  nse  the  wcffds  of  Coi(ndge,sldrt«d  the  de- 
serts of  in&dehty.  Ha  was  familiar  withthe 
writings  of  Hume,  whose  argument  agabst 
miracfas  defines  to  tba  boor  tiie  posittaa 
tafceo  np^  by  all  wbo,  on  acoenlific  groands 
deny  the  aopematural  oi^n  of  CbriMaai^. 
There  waa  a  time  irhen  he  fiucied  hima^ 
aa  athsnt,  and  the  profana  nSwAatioaiai^ 
hurt  despooed  into  reahty.    But  after -his 


wawed.  !%»  connderatioo  wldch^  fnm  an 
ioteUeetoal  point  of  view,  ebiafly  iaftieMSd 
Um  m  wvutfiuMug  CSuistiani^  DiHm,  was 
twotfeU.  Chnstiaaity,  be  aaid,  waa  nosaa- 
MN^y  devised  fhbla.  It  Dfleaded  man  at 
to»  mmj  p<aBtB — it  seemed  too  palpaUyto 
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cwtTMliot  im  itHtiiieU  of  juHtiec — to  bave 
boen  inrcBted  hr  man.  At  tiie  same  tMse, 
te  «u  itted,  vita  ezqaiute  nioetj  of  adi^ta- 
tton,  awt  wiArfteMmMeog  amplttude  of  com- 
foiktttiaoB,  to  Bwot  tb«  vaats  of  mai'«  s^ri- 
tnal  natare.  Uaft  neilbtp  would  nor  could 
hxn  ciwted  it,  aaj  more  than  he  ooidd  or 
weald  Imto  ov^mI  manita ;  bat  wfaeo  h*  took 
of  it,  and  did  wd^  ha  fooiid  that  it  was  ao- 
gd^  food,  making  him^  tfaoa|^  hie  ste^ 
we  ct^  thn>ii^  the  wiidBn>BBi  of  tlua 
woridi  Ike  biotbOT  of  sBgdo,-  UiUwhaaaot 
in  any  of  his  initiaga  eJalx«ated  this  idea 
with  ^le  fuhnen  of  exfioBitioB,  defence  and 
iUustrotioD  which  tha  impcwtaaco  of  tho  part 
it  {dayed  is  bis  sTBtent  of  thought  in^ht 
wai&  deainbile ;  bat  It  ia  obviottB  that  it 
would,  for  hSm^  sot  onij  lileneo  the  t>Tg^ 
aneta  which  had  preriooaly  aeemed  to  teA 
■gainah  OaiitiBtiUj,;  but  amy  tbamon  " 
■de  of  bdiof.  Tbe  mora  ofi«nive  and 
tndioloiy  C^iiatiaiiilf  mig^  be  to  eatarat 
raasoB  and  o«na<:^nc«,  tbe  stronger  would  be 
the  logical  tdiMB  hj  ■wiaeh  he  waa  drawn  to 
iaiBritaawmiMitaTal  origin.  Hm  ooofaesof 
the  stars  mifAt  i^mai  tobim  avtaaeof  law- 
kss  and  iasStaisdMe  joovuaeaU,  but  what 
hasteend  tas  little  boat  by  them,  be  was  led 
Bsfdy  Kioas  dark  billows  and  perilons  eur- 
roato;  daariy,  tbarefore,  One  who  nndei^ 
stood  the  wludo  matter  iu&i^y  better  than 
be  had  pat  i^^etber  the  time-pieeo  of  tbe 
heareDs.  Bnch  was  bis  argument,  and  it  is 
net  witboot  fMce.  .  Practically  his  religioD 
conasted  in  an  inexpressible  enthnuasm  of 
Asvetioa  to  CbrisL  Tbe  tenn  which  be  oni- 
ftmly  i^^ea  to  the  Sariooi  is  '  Tbe  Adcsa- 
^'  and  he  dwdt,  wHb  lingering,  wonderiog, 
Kjeioi^  afieotion  on  the  sympathy  ot  tbe 
MS  Obdat  Jesus  with  bamao  wants  and 
weakneaaes.  Sddom  have  tbe  «£>itB  of 
frtendebip  boen  more  nobly  erewned  than 
wen  those  of  Jobs  Swansea  when  this  ladi- 
(al  cbMiga  took  jdace  in  the  s^ritual  eondi- 
tioa  of  Hids  MiUer. 

His  telabom  witb  Swaasoo  and  witb  Boas 
ittest  the  waimHi  and  constadcy  of  bis  afieo- 
tiena;  but  th«  g^tleueas  of  bis  nature  does 
Dot  folly  dawn  npon  ds  tuttil  we  read  bis  let- 
ten  to  Miae  Dwibw^  and  OBdeTBtand  tbe 
^ieadahip  -whicb  anb^ted  between  biifl  and 
te  lady,  ^o  WM  aaay  vous  bis  senior, 
ad -as  tbe  sister  of-  aSeottnb  Barooot,  Sic 
Alexander  Snnbsr,  of  BoaUi,  and  a  Tory  of 
tbe  (M  asbooi,  we  shotld  have  expeoted  hw 
to  be  shy  ^  pecticaliwasoiis.  Semetbiig  in 
Milisr**  venes^  bovercr,  atMeted  hw,-aod  a 
■■■gnlaily  -taBdrer  ind  r^oasAtie  frieodsbi^ 
fnag  ap  between  then.  On  his  aula,  it 
waa  oonGnad  to-a&otioutte  appieaiatlMi  and 
xbilnnff  feateera ;  bet  ^  wrote  to  Mu  witb 
be  tiMeraess  ot   a  mother,  and  did  not 


senile  to  teQ  him  tbat  he  was  tbe  dearest 
fnood  abe  bad  in  die  world.  .  His  letters  to 
her  we.  sot  diatHguisbed  by  originality  or 
by  extraordinary  power ;  but  tbey  abooi^  in 
doUaeatioBa  of  nature,  poetic  in  Uieir  loveli- 
aew4  they  Are  just  in  tbou^bt,  and  fanltiess 
in  feeling;  md  in  literary  style  they  are 
perhaps,  on  tbe  whole,  the  mbst  melodious 
and  beMitiful  of  his  composkions.  Like  bis 
otbw  writings  these  letters  are  full  of  self- 
piMtrayal,  and  tbe  face  which,  with  peu- 
sivo,  ^soiBaUag  snile,  tevaa  to  beam  oa  ua 
from  the  yafe,  is  that  of  a  rigbt  noble  and 
loToable  mas.  We  feel  that  tbis  mwon  is  a 
gcaitleman  (  ■  g*it'~""t  of  tbe  finest  stnin ; 
aa>e  whose  gontlenesa  i»  of  the  heart,  and 
manifests  itself,  not  in  tbe  p^^bed  urbanity 
of  cities  whiob  oftm  bides  a  bad  and  cold 
nature,  but  in  a  ngilant  Idndnes^  a  manly 
deference  wid  above  all  a  delicate  sympa- 
thy. The  few  words  of  refarenoe  to  Hugh 
MiUei  oocutring  inadsntaUy  in  Dr.  McCoeb's 
reotdkctions  of  Buasen,  and  published  m 
the  biography  of  the  tattei^— whiob,  by  tbo 
itay,  seem  to  us  to  oset  a  more  vivid  light 
npon  the  roan  than  the  far  lengthier  recol- 
lecticHis  of  MiUer  by  Br,  UcCosh,  printed  in 
Mr.  Bayue'a  Iwwrsphy— specify  t  ne  intense 
sweetness  and  uscination.bdongi»g  to  bis 
pteacoce.  Despite  his  rugged  eicterior,  bis 
sbi^^gy  head  sfid  roiwb-bewn  features,  bis 
mason's  apron,  his  slowly  enunciated  speech, 
and  his  somowhat  heavy  manner,  tbis  fas- 
cination was  felt  by  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tsnity  of  experiencing  it. 

We  hinted  that  be  was  mngnlarty  devoid 
of  seusilnlity  to  tbe  cbarm  of  fem^e  beauty. 
In  tbis  respect  he  presents  a  marked  coateast 
to  Boms,  and  indeed  to  moat  men  of  pow- 
eifnl  intellect  and  nvid  imaginatjou.  But 
be  loved  once,  and  then  be  loved  witb  all 
tbe  intensity  of  bia  nature.  At  tbe  time 
wben  bis  name  was  be^j^nniag  to  be  known 
tbrougb  tbe  nortb  of  Gotland  as  tbat  of  one 
who  had  a  futare,  Uiss  Lydia  Fraser,  ten 
years  las  jaitor,  arrived  in  Cromarty.  She 
was  poeseeaed  of  no  suall  personal  beauty, 
bad  received  agoed  edooatioD,  was  addicted 
to  intelleotn^  pursoits,  mote  flnently  both 
prose^  and  verse,  and  was  gifted  with  re- 
maiU>le  acBteaess  and  deazness  of  mind. 
Her  temperament  was  more  merourial  than 
Miller's;  be  waa  mote  cap^e  of  patient 
tJwngbt,  and,  <m  the  wh(^  more  solidly  able. 
It  may  bo  doubted  idetber  a  pair  thus 
matched  engofod  the  surest  project  of  bap- 
piMss  intMrnanied  stats,  bot  it  is  evident 
tbat  they  wwo  pnusely  iu  the  position  to 
strike  np  a  ronantlA  friendship.  He  was 
dt*  litcnwy  Bon  of  (^omaity,  eiie  tbe  gifted 
beaaty  o£  Ae  pbwe ;  (beir  friendsbip  and 
their   lore  were  as   mneb  m  tbe  order  of 
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natnre  as  that  of  Tenfolsdiftckb  aod  Blamise, 
thoDgh  hawjily  it  harf  no  snch  tngia  con- 
clarioo.  The  gifted  beauty  coald  not  help 
paorina;  in  ber  walk  to  have  a  few  vorde 
with  tne  poetic  maaon  m  he  hewed  in  tho 
charchyara,  his  b«ad  sure  to  be  full  of  eome 
book  or  subject,  Lis  eye  qniok  tA  liatoh  every 
new  light  of  beauty  that  fell  npon  the  land- 
Bcapc.  Tbey  soon  found  that  they  were 
more  to  each  other  than  friend*,  and  there- 
upon difficnltjee  manifold  interfered  with 
their  meeting.  The  yomg  lady's  raotJter 
was  Btartled  at  tiie  idea  that  bat  daa2lit«r 
ihould  bestow  her  aSections  on  afaom-fand- 
ed  mechanic,  even  titoogh  he  hAd  i§8ned  a 
volnme  of  poema,  a  Tolume  mnch  praised, 
not  BO  mnch  boogfat,  and  already  looked  on 
almost  with  contempt  by  its  etemty  critical 
author.  Miller,  for  hie  own  part,  had  no 
wish  to  rise  in  the  worid.  With  »  philoso- 
phy andijne  and  astonishing  In  tbeee  KstJess 
times,  he  had  anired  at  the  conclnsion  that 
the  world  had  nMbins  to  offer  which  would 
make  him  snbstMiti^ly  happier  than  he  was 
while  hewing  on  the  hill  (^  Cromarty.  Had 
be  not  the  skiw  and  the  sea,  the  wood  and 
the  shore,  and  bad  not  the  whole  world  of 
literature  and  science  been  thrown  open  to 
him  when  be  learned  to  read  I  His  wants 
were  perfectly  simple,  and  exceedingly  few, 
and  were  supplied  to  tbe  ntmoet.  He  oould 
he  qnite  happy  in  a  care  with  a  boulder  for 
table,  and  a  stone  for  chair,  a  boob  to  read, 
and  a  pot  in  which  to  oook  his  homely  fare ; 
be  might  well  be  less  hmpy,  he  could  not 
be  more,  in  a  gilded -drawing-room. 

Tltese  pleasing  bat  somewhat  effeminate 
dreams  were  diwlpated  by  bie  love  for  Mise 
Praser,  as  a  pretty  little  garden  on  the  flanks 
of  Etna  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
hearings  of  the  volcano.  He  would  marry 
her  into  the  rank  of  a  lady,  or  be  would  not 
marry  her,  in  ScoUand  at  least,  at  all.  If  it 
proved  impossible  for  him  to  rise  in  bii  na- 
tive country,  the  lovers  Toald  seek  a  nook 
in  the  haekwoods,  and  place  the  Atlantic 
between  them  and  the  conventional  notions 
and  estimates  of  British  society.  But  the 
necessity  for  this  step  did  not  occur.  Miller 
was  offered  a  ntoation  in  a  branch  office  of 
the  CommerciM  Bank,  whiofa  was  opened  in 
Cromarty  in  1836.  He  lud  down  the  mallet, 
not  withont  satisfaction,  bat  asswedly  with 
no  exaltation,  and,  after  a  brief  initiation  in 


entered  on  his  duties  as 
Too  healtiifnl  uid  honest  of  nataie  to  trifle 
in  the  disehaive  of  any  dnties  which  he  un- 
dertook, he  addressed  nlmself  with  vigorous 
application  to  the  bouness  of  the  baalt,  and 
fonnd  bis  new  dtnation  an-  adndrable  poet 
for  the  study  of  banuHi  natiar&    It  was  in 


conveying  the  bank's  money  between  Cro- 
marty and  Tain  that  be  first  carried  fin- 
amis,  a  practice  which  be  seems  to  bave 
almost  constantiy  maintained  from  this  tins 
forwvd.  It  was  at  the  tine  of  his  jcnnisg 
the  bank  that  his  first  prose  volume,  '  Scaat 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotliud,'  ra 
pnbliihed.  It  contains  passages  of  exqniate 
beauty,  and  has  since  attained  to  eonsideia- 
ble  pc^larity ;  but  it  waa  not  immediately 
Mccessful,  and  added  little  to  the  modtst 
income  of  its  anth<M:.  His.  marriage  took 
plaoe  in  the  banning  of  188? ;  he  was  tlisa 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  engiged 
to  Miss  Praaer  tor  five  years. 

MiHer  was  a  naturalist  from  bis  infancy, 
in  the  sense  of  habitnally  obanring  nstiin 
sad  laying  np  store  of  natond  facts  in  bit 
memory ;  bat  it  was  not  nntil  he  bad  paased 
his  tbirtietb  yqar,  and  nnti]  -bis  aeveie  sett- 
censure  pronounced  bim  to  have  failed,  fifst 
in  poetry  and  secondly  in  prose  fiteratDie, 
that  he  conscientioosly  and  with  the  wh(^ 
f  oroe  of  his  mind  devoted  himaelf  to  soeaw. 
His  muital  changes  and  prooesses  were  never 
sudden,  and  there  waa  a  transition  period, 
dnring  which  he  hesitated  between  literatare 
and  science;  bnt  when  his  resolution  bad 
once  been  tiiken,  he  cast  no  look  behind. 
With  intense,  absorbing,  impassioned  energy, 
he  gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 
His  experience  in  the  qaarry — of  qnite 
inestimable  valoe  to  bim  as  a  geologist — de- 
termined bis  choice  of  a  scientific  province 
for  special  cultnre.  His  prwress  was  won- 
derfully ramd.  The  geologic^  nomendatne 
which  be  found  in  booka  served  to  cla«fT 
and  formalise  knowledge  which  be  hs^ 
already  aujnited,  and  opened  his  ^es  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  geologist  Bnt  for  the 
interruption  of  bis  plans,  by  the  agitation 
whioh  issued  in  the  dismption  of  the  Seettisk 
State  Ghnrch  in  1843,  and  his  being  earn- 
moned  to  Edinburgh  to  undertake  tbe  ooa- 
duct  of  the  Wilneu  newsp^er,  he  would 
have  published  a  treatise  on  the  geology  of 
the  Cromarty  district  at  least  a  year  entitT 
than  the  date  at'whidi  be  became  known  to 
the  public  as  a  man  of  stance. 

It  reminds  ns  how  hat  and  bow  far  the 
worid*  bas  travelled  in  the  last  thirty  yean  to 
not«  that,  in  the  year  1840,  Hngh  M'dlet  ws* 
an  enthusiast  for  the  6tat«  Charch  of  Boot- 
land.  There  are  no  entbudaatis  belleven 
in  the  State  Chnicb  theory,  or  what  Uiller 
cidled  tiie  '  estaUisfameiit  principle,'  now. 
Tbe  most  logical  and  caaAibmt  BMnbers  of 
die  State  Cbnreh  of  E^bad  avov  that  b«r 
chance  of  rinditiating  ber  elafan  to  the  naaH 
aod  privilege  of  a  Chniich  depends  npon  b*r 
oeasli^tobe  a  State  CSmrch ;  and  the  back 
of  the  Est^lidied  OiBcb  of  Sootiaid  WM 
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broken  b^  tho  dtaruptioD.  Seoaible  men,' 
with  notbing  <J  tbe  (evdlnlionut  in  their 
composition,  are  Botr  generally  of  opinion 
Ati  the  dajB  ol  boUi  our  ecdeuastical 
eriablifikmentA  arennmbered.  The  opinion, 
tko,  WQold  bo  genenlly  asawted  to,  that  it 
is  when  viewed  as  a  coDtribntioa  to  tbe  cause 
of  ecoleaastical  freedwn  thTonirboal  the 
Ueitcd  Kingdom,  that  the  dismptioil  oi  tiie 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1848,  can 
be  seen  to  be  ol  historical  hnptntance.  Of 
thia  Hugh  Miller  bad  no  idea.  He  accepted 
the  theory  of  a  State  Cburcb,  and  he  lent  his 
cbadpionahip  to  the  Majority  in  the  Scottish 
Ghorcb,  nhen  oontendipg  against  tbe.Gonrt 
of  Session,  because  he  believed  that  the  com- 
pact ^^reed  iq>on  between  Chnroh  and  State 
ia  Seottand,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  had  been  infniiged. 
It  woold  occapy  too  ranch  apace  to  explain 
fslly  to  £nglt8h  readers  how  tibe  State  Chnroh 
of  Scotland  bod  beeome  endeued  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  to  them  a  symbol,  not  of  op- 
pression or  of  bondage,  but  of  freedom. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tiie  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  centory  was  thoroughly 
popolar  ,aiul  cssentjally  Presbyterian ;  tfiat, 
in  the  serenteeot^  centory,  tbe  cause  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chiirch  was  always  the  cause  i^ 
ciril  freedmn;  and  that,  when  the  Church 
was  finally  estabHshed,  after  the  expulsion  of 
James  IL,  ^  erae^^  from  a  long  period 
of  persecntioB,  during  which  she  bad  been 
r^ardad  with  reverence  and  affection  by  the 
jiTsat  body  of  the  Scottish  people.  Add  to 
tl^  that  the  hty  elders,  atanaing,  as  tbey  did, 
ontfaesame  level  of  authority  with  the  cle^ 
in  the  Ctiorch  conrts,  prevented  the  latter 
friMn  becoBUBg  amere  olorical  caste.  It  watt 
u'  eminsntiy  felicitons  oiroumstance  for  the 
Soottdsh  Ohnrch,  ia  the  '  tea  years'  conflict,' 
tiiat  her  diq>nte  wiUi  tlic  civil  anthoritiee 
toned  on  the  rights  of  congregatioDH.  Her 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  Britiali  Parliament,  was  that  ahe  had, 
in  a  manner,  deemed  by  them  high-handed, 
aneiicjd  the  right  of  congregations  to  have 
no  minieteiB  tbrost  npon  tbem  against  their 
win.  When  we  think  of  the  profound  in- 
difference with  which  State  Chnrobmen,  in 
Soglaod,  regwd  the  whole  subject  of  the 
setuenient  of  ministers — when  we  observB 
the  st«ne^n  apathy  with  which  they  see 
dawdling  yootha  porduM  with  a  bit  of 
money  tne  privilege  of  coRtnining  a  paroebial 
iacone  and  pamysing  for,  say  thirty  years, 
the  spiritoal  nfe  of  a  parish— we  cannot  but 
contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
admiration  the  intense  excitement  which 
ttmlledtiHcngh  Bco^nd  when  the  Eraneeli- 
cal  aajority  in  the  Chiuofa  Courts  stood  up 
tOTiBdicate^erig^of  thepeopletobe  eon- 


salted  in  the  choioe  of  their  paetois.  It  was 
into  the  popular  nde  of  the  controversy  that 
Hugh  Uiller  threw  his  force.  The  right  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  govern  herself,  a 

3'  ;ht  nnqueetionably  conceded  to-her  at  the 
nion,  he  distinctly  maintained ;  but  hia 
most  eloquent  and  effective  pleading  was  in 
defence  of  the  privU^es  of  congregations. 
He  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
man,  to  secure  for  the  Church  in  her  strag- 
gles widi  the  Courts,  and  subsequently  for 
iiio  Free  Church,  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Strange  to  say,  though  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Free  Church, 
he  had  no  i^impse  of  that  fatare  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom  of  which,  as  we  trust,  the  Free 
Chnrch  has  been  the  Wbioger.  To  the  last 
he  talked  of  the  ■  estabhshment  principle ' 
and  the  '  voluntary  principle,'  and  fancied 
that  some  ineffable  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  Church  from  the  State,  if  only 
the  State  could  be  induced  to  make  a  just 
league  with  the  Church,  and  to  stand  true  to 
its  conditions.  This  was  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  Hugh  Uiller'a  system  of  thought, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
weak  one.  If  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1643  proved  any- 
thing, it  proved  th^  even  under  the  mo«t 
favourable  circatuBtaooee,  the  State  Church 
principle  will  not  work.  If  two  ride  upon  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind,  and  if  Scottish 
Preebytraims  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  State, 
having  established  a  Church,  will  sooner  or 
lator  thrust  it  into  a  poutiiw  of  eobservience 
and  slavery,  they  may  be  pronounced  un- 
teaohable  upon  that  subject. 

But  itia  was  our  intention  to  speak  of 
Hogh  Miller. almost  exclnuvely  us  a  man  of 
science,  and  we  have  lingered  too  long  upon 
otiier  phases  of  his  history.  His  scientific 
talent  was,  we  think,  of  a  high  order.  It 
consisted  munly  in  an  admirable  faculty  of 
observation,  keen,  clear,  exact,  comprehen- 
wve.  He  was  habitually,  and  at  all  mo- 
mently an  observer.  Mr.  James  Robertson, 
a  geodeman  who  knew  him  intimately  and 
wicked  much  with  him  in  1834,  states,  in 
some  valuable  recollections  of  Miller,  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Bayne's  biography,  that  he, 
Mr.  R^  soon  remarked  how  vividly  alive  he 
was  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  darting 
now  at  a  pebble  in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  now, 
at  a  plant  by  the  wayside,  never  for  one 
mcment  suspending  his  inqoiution  into  the 
Baene  of  wonden  spread  around  him.  Such 
being  his  habit  of  observation,  two  condi- 
tions only  were  required  in  order  that  he 
m)^  become  famons  as  a  man  of  science, 
first  that  the  district  in  which  he  pursued 
his  researches  had  not  been  exhausted  by 
[»evioas  ocplorere;  eeooudly^.  that  be  poa- 
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seased  a  riterarT  fitcolty  adeqiiste  to  tii%  com- 
mnnication  of  his  koowlodge.  He  wta  for- 
tonate  in  both  tespecte.  The  Oomwiy^  dis- 
trict afTorded  eitraoii&tarf  opportimitics  oi 
observation  in  a  department  of  the'  geolo- 
gical record  until  then  bnt  partiallr  known. 
Tho  Old  Red  Sandstone  B^stem  had  onl^ 
begun  t^  attract' the  attention  of  geologists. 
The  Silurian  fl^atem,  below  it,  had  been  stity 
cessfully  explored;  the  Owbenifefons  eya- 
teni,  above  it,  bad  been  penetrated  in  aU 
direefions  for  its  teeasurea  of  eoal,  sud  geo- 
logists had  lat^  acqawntanoe  with  its 
oi^ntams ;  but  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  had 
been  comparatiTelj  overlooked.  Miller  found 
himeelf  \o  the  neighbourhood  of  good  seo- 
tionfl  of  the-  formation,  and  studied  them 
with  the  ntmost  care  and  asridnity.  His 
jonm^iDM  as  a  mason  bad  made  him  fami- 
IJOT  with  flie  rocky  framework  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  into  wWeb  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone lai^y  enters.  He  was  able,  there- 
fore, on  claiming  recognltloo  a«  a  man  of 
science,  to  tender  a  highly  important  eontri- 
bntion  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  groat  geological  systems.  His  name  is 
imperisbably  inscribed  among  the  or^nal 
v(Wkers  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  along 
with  those  of  Sedgwick,  A^assiE,  and  Mnr- 
cluson.  His  ^lecific  contribation  was  con- 
nected wifli  t&e  ichthyic  orgamsme  of  the 
system,  and  no  eontributkm  could  have  been 
more  important  Hie  Old  Red  Sandstone 
system  is  distingniahed,  biologically,  as  llttrt 
in  which  the  vertebrate  kingdom,  in  its 
lowest  or  fish  divirion,  was  first  prominency 
developed  ;  and  the  most  ni^araly  estimate 
of  the  achievement  of  Miller,  as  a  geolo- 
mat,  mast  recognise  that  the  discoverer  of 
Pterichtbys  first  called  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  the  enorraons  wealA  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  in  fieh.  If  this  is  so,  !t 
will  be  difBcah  to  refuse  tbe  addition  that 
he  determined  the  cbaraeter  of  the  forma- 
tion. There  are  fiah  in  the  apper  beds  of 
the  Silnrian  system,  but  tbe  «iat«cteHBtic 
oi^anisms  are  mollnscan  and  cmataeesn  ; 
there  are  traces  of  reptile  existence  in  the 
Old  Bed,  but  its  characteristic  organtsras  are 
fish. 

Unqnestionably,  tbe  sudden  rise  of  Miller 
into  eminence  and  repntation  as  a  geologist, 
was  dne,  in  some  meaenre,  to  the  exqumite 
clearness  and  pietnresqueness  of  bis  style. 
Prom  bis  boyhood  be  had  made  it  one  of 
his  chief  aims  to  perfect  his  litwary  work- 
manship. He  had  striven  to  attam  skirt  in 
writing,  as  an  enthnriastic  painter  strives  to 
att^n  skill  in  the  technieBl  eai  of  leaBaing 
form  and  laying  on  ecJonr.  His  descrip- 
tions of  fossil  organisms  surprised  and  do. 
lighted  scientific  men,  while  the  imaginstiTe 


boldness  and  breaddi  witb  which  be  it» 
pieted  the  landscapes  of  the  nnote  patt 
fascinated  general  readers.  After  kU,  it  may 
be  dombted  whetiier  the  extreme  elaboratioB 
and  minnteness  with  whiiA  he  deeeribed  hi- 
dividiul  oivanims,  such  as  tbe  Ptatlehtliys, 
was  not  labour  lost  A  carefallf  exeeatad 
wood-cut  conveys  a  more  eorreet  and  iai> 
presRve  idea  of  the  creatme  ^u  any  wetdt 
which  could  be  devised.  At  all  eventa,  the 
descriptions  of  fossil  organisms  in^e  woris 
of  Hagh  Miller  are  as  exaot  and  vivid  m  aoy 
in  t^e^n^ish  langnage. 

We  spoke  of  the  sincerity  and  estaest- 
nese  of  nis  reli^on.  He  hftd  in  fact  that 
qvaK^  of  tbe  trne  man,  that  he  oosld  b« 
nothing  by  halves.     His  refigitHi  was  what 

Enttine  leligion  always  is,  a  fire  wamuK 
t  whole  nature,  «»d  rain^iiv  witit 
every  openiti&n  of  his  mind.  He  wk 
tborongbly  acqu^nted  with  tlie  wotb  of 
Hatne,  and  had  Fett  tiieir  subtle  Mid  sean^ 
Ing  power.  He  bad  skirt**!,  as  "we  said,  tbe 
boi*ling  solitndes  of  infidelity,  ftmd  no* 
having,  as  he  devontly  beSeved,  bewi  led  by 
s  Divine  hand  to  we  gtem  pastaree  ud 
living  waters  and  healthful,  habteble  tnds 
of  futh,  tbe  eeotml  asMtfon  of  his  life, 
never  asleep  in  his  breast,  -was  to  lasd  Otiien 
to  Ae  refiige  which  he  bad  fovnd.  Be 
coald  not  Te«d  in  Ood's  book  of  natora  wM- 
ont  thinking  of  Ood,  md  endeaFommff  te 
trace  the  marks  of  His  finger,  and  kmkitg 
for  smooth  stones  to  be  pot  into  his  di^, 
and  Mmed  at  the  foreheads  of  the  eneoaieR 
of  the  faith.  He  had  no  sooner  maetend 
tlie  logic  of  geology,  md  fonned  a  coaeep- 
tioB  of  the  pWforma  of  life  whiefa  have  bea 
nnveiled  by  tbe  science  in  tiie  remotene^  of 
tlte  past,  thM  he  began  to  peroene,  or  duok 
that  he  perceived,  oertain  podtiona  affw^d 
by  it,  which  the  defender  of  revealed  mti- 
gMn  might  take  np  with  mach  advaota^  in 
carrying  on  the  conflict  with  infidelity.  Of 
these,  me  best  known  is  bis  scheme  tor  re- 
conciling ibe  Mosaic  aoconnt  of  the  enation 
of  tbe  beavons  and  tiie  earth  witk  tbe  ««- 
clnsions  of  geologic  seienee.  Thia  nbject  b 
disposed  of  ui  the  'Life  and  Lettets'  in  a 
^ngle  sentence;  we  think  it  deservad,  B>d 
propose  to  devote  to  it,  mora  vpaca  and  at- 
tention. 

MiHer  frankly  avofred  that  tite  view  wUeb 
be  originally  held  as  to  the  sci^tiAc  l■ta^ 
pretation  of  the  firet  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  bad  been  lOodiOed.  He  bad  be- 
lieved, with  Gbdmete  and  BooklaBd,  Oat 
the  six  days  were  natiiml  d^s  of  twaty. 
fmir  hours  each ;  that  the  operat)«>B*  peii- 
fonned  in  them  had  refereaoe  to  the  woild 
as  inhabited  by  man ;  that  a  *  great  eteotic 
gap'  separated  the  'lAsrt  oC  tfae  gaolegic 
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mTrifkds  of  sges  daring  wbich  the  eerenl 
geological  fonnatioiia  came  into  the  state  ip 
which  we  tton  find  &em.  .  Aa  hii  geologtcal 
Imowledge  extended,  and  ia  particular,  wiuui 
be  e^aged  in  close  peieonaL  inspeetioa  of 
the  Tertiary  and  Postiertiary  fonnatiuAS,  he 
peieeived  that  tiw  hypotheis  oS  a  chaotic 
period,  dividing  the  preaeut  from  the  part, 
in  flie  histoiT  of  onr  planet,  was  antonabte. 
'No  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death  and  darli- 
neaa,'  thna  he  annonncea  tba  reanlt  of  hi*  in- 
veHtigationa,  'separated  the  creation  to  wbich 
num  belongs  from  that  of  tfaa  old  extinct 
o]e[Aaat,  ^ppopotamne,  and  kynna;  for 
faiBiibaT  anuoaH  aneh  as  the  rod  deer,  the 
roe,  the  fox,  the  wild-ott,  atid  t^  badger, 
lirodthfot^houtrthe  period  which  connected 
their  lines  with  oar  owb  ;  mA  aa  I  hare 
been  «ompQlled  to  bold  tfaat  tiM  days  of 
Gfeation  were  not  natwal,  but  |)ropbflttc 
dajB,  and  Btretched  far  book, into  tbe  bjr- 
go««  eternity.' 

It  was  legitimate  for  theologiwa,  uaty 
yews  ago,  to.piU  thoir  tmat  in  ue  theory  of 
a  chaotic  state  of  tbe  planet  immediately 
before  the  comnieDoeoieot  of  the  faiaaaD 
pwod,  and  to  aUega  that  Bonpture  bad 
folded  np  ail  referenoe  to  sreoeedmg  geoio- 
gMOl  agOB,  in  the  wofda  'Ik  tbe  beginung 
God  created  tlM  beavena  and.  the  eartk* 
The  withority  of  Gvvier  wa*  tlion  sopcBtae 
in  tbe  world  of  actutee,  and  Cuvier  held  that 
'  not  miieh  cailier  than  G,000  or  6^0  years 
t^  the  eonEa«e  of  tbe  globe  nnderwent  a 
sudden  and  snbvu^ive  eataatropbe.  But  no 
tbeologiao  who  now  maintains  this  bypo- 
tbeiia  oan  place  bis  theology  on  a  Iwel  with 
tin  tcientifio  aoqairemeDt  of  tbe  day.  Di. 
Knrts  is  the  only  tbeologian  of  any  standing 
wbe  is  known  to  ua  aa  still  hobjii^  Ae  view 
of  Chalmers;  and  if  we  were  aAed  how  a 
pemm  accnrately  acqnaioied  with  geological 
Bcjenoe  migfat  beet  obtain  a  oonoq>lioii  of 
the  nntMiabilUy  of  tbe  tbeofy  of  a  recent 
^aes,  we  sbonld  advise  bim  to  read  Dr. 
Kutc's  defence  of  the  hypothecas.  Tbe 
Qeman  divine  repeatedly  speufiea  6,000 
yens  ae  tbe  period  dnring  which  roan  and 
the  existing  order  of  tMteatrial  bungs  hare 
oo«npied  oar  planet.  'According  to  the 
Soiptarea,'  be  aay^  'the  j^fewot  order  of 
tbings  baa  eusted  for  nca^  6,000- yawv.' 
Ha  W  a  theory  •(  hia  qwb  on  th»  anb- 
ject  .of  fossil*.  '  Tbe  typea  bwied  in  the 
web  were  aot  <itoatiBad  to  oontiiine  perpe- 
tuity, or  dse  bare  Kot  attMMd  tbeir  deati- 
uati*^'  They  were  mere  traarient  pbaao- 
iMBa,  It  woold  be  dtfficnh  to  pot  into 
liMga  a  propootion  more  incoosistait 
'nla  geological  fact    Hio  svecies  of  tbe 


Sibrian  moUasca  bare  dianged,  bnt  mollasca 
'  of  Siluian  type  abound  at  tbis  boor.  £vidM>ce 
amoonting  almost  to  absolate  demonstntion 
ideatJfies  the  glohi^triua  of  the  Atlantic 
mnd  of  to-day  wiUi  the  gliAigtrina  of  tbe 
Cretaceous  system;  and  Sir  Cbarlea  Lyell 
oaknlotes  that  tiie  Gretaoeona  system  came 
to  an  end  60,000,000  yews  ago.  Pro- 
nouncing tike  types  of  tbe  past  eranescent, 
Dr.  Knrta  proaounces  tbe  type  of  the  pro- 
seiA  pennanent.  The  CMatores  called  into 
existence  on  th»  ax  dsys  oi  Genesis,  wbioh 
Uit  be  bohis  to  bare  been  natural  days, 
'  were  intended  .to  otmtinne,  and  not  to 
pen^  and  their  families  were  not  to  be 
petrified. in  ateata,  bat  each,  indindoaj  was 
to  decay  in  the  ordinary  manner,  so  that 
tb^  bones  hare  mostly  passed  awi^  withont 
. leaving  any  traee,'  'Oiis  is  a  pare  imagina- 
titxL  There  is  no  ncasoa  to  believe  that 
tbe  petcifactire  ageoeies  are  less  active  at 
present  tfaan  tboy  weie  in  by-gone  geolo- 
gioal  cfMehs.  The  essential  and  irreconcila- 
ble djaM^>aucy,  however,  betwet^  tbe  views 
of  Di;  Enrti  and  tbe  ooDclaslone  of  geology, 
coneiBts  in  hia  aasniaption  of  a  miivcraal 
delnge,  sweeping  awsy  all  life,  and  leaving 
tbe-  enriaoe  of.  the  worid  a  tabula  rata,  im- 
mediately before  the  smpearance  of  man. 
He  apeaka  of  'aflood,  wluch  destroyed  and 
paevaated  all  life,  and  after  Ibe  removal  of 
\iiaA  the  preecnt  state  of  tbe  earth,  with  its 
planta,  animak,  aad  man,  waa  immediately 
netored.'  With  marvellons  simplicity  he 
declares  that  'tbe  only  tbing'  he  '  de- 
manda,'  'and  wbicb  no  geological  theory 
ta»  or  mil  deny,'  ia  that  'tbe  globe  was 
covered  with  water'  bd«e  tbe  appeaiiuice  ' 
of  man  'and  tbe  pntent  plaits  and animala' 
Titere  is  no  geologist  deaerring  tbe  name  A  ' 
present  alive  who  wonld  admit  this  proposi- 
tion ;  and  we  suppose  that  a  large  majority 
of  living  geologists  wonld  maintain  ttud,  the 
earth  has  oartainly  not  been  oovered  with 
water  rinee  the  time  of  those  forests  whose 
remuns  are  preserved  for  na  in  I>evo«ian 
strata.  To  name  one  among  many  proofs, 
tbe  state  of  1^  fauna  of  the  Atfamtic  islaitds, 
Madeira  and  the  DesertAs,  demonstrates  that 
tbe  earth  baa  not  been  enveloped  by  the 
ocean  for  a  period  compared  with  which 
Dr.  Kiirts's  6,000  years  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance.. Geology  pronounces  as  decisively 
a^insti  the  oconncnoe  of  a  universal  cbaoe 
npoB  earth  0,000  years  ago  as  agunet  tiite 
accmnmUition  of  all  the  strata  of  the  earths 
crast  in  ux  natnnd  davK  lliere  is  no  sense 
recognisable  by  geological  science  in  wbich 
the  word  '  begging  can  be  applied  to  the 
oondition  pissented  by  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
earth  at  any  period  newly  so  recent  as  6,000 
years  ago. 
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According  to  tlie  theory  of  UoMic  geo- 
logy nltimately  adopted  by  Haah  Ifiller,  the 
<  begiDaing'  epoken  of  in  the  fir>l  Terse  of 
the  Bible  conreepondfl  to  that  p«riod  vken 
the  planet,  wnpt  in  primend  fiieB,  wu  abont 
to  Mter  upon  the  soriea  of  chaagot  which  is 
inscribed  in  the  geolo^e  record.  The  chaos, 
dark  and  fonnksa,  which  preceded  the  dawn 
of  oiganic  existence  npon  earth,  not  no 
temporary  inoadation,  no  miiaoalona  catu- 
tropne,  but  an  actoid  stat«  of  things  of 
which  the  evidence  still  exists  in  the  rocks. 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  teiin  'chaos' 
has  no  scientific  meaning,  '  Bdestce  is  ac- 
cjuunted  with  no  period  lu  time,  no  locality 
in  space,  where  tnere  has  been  a  -generaL 
sn^enuon  of  law ;  and  it  may  be  wcnihy  of 
remark  that,  although  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  original  state  of  things  as  withont  fonn 
and  void,  there  is  no  bint  that  it  was  beyond 
control  of  Divine  and  natoral  ordinance. 
Relatively  to  man,  however,  and  to  those 
changes  in  the  stnictore  and  .orgunsms  of 
the  planet  which  the  geoh^ist  chronicles, 
the  fiery  veatnre,  in  which  advocates  of 
the  Age  theory  of  recoocitiation  between 
Oeneas  and  geology  allege  the  eartii  to  have 
been  at  one  time  enveloped,  constitotea  an 
interrnpt^on  to  all  'research,  a  comrnenoe- 
taent  of  all  that  can  be  called  scimtffic 
discovoy.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  eoBtains  an  lofenigi- 
ble  and  accurate  aeeonnt  of  tiie  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  cnut  of  the 
earth  from  the  time  when  form  first  roae  ont 
of  formlessneas,  and  light  Kprang  from  dark- 
ness, to  the  time  when  man  began  to  bnild 
his  cides  and  till  his  fields,  no  candid  judge 
would  refuse  to  admit  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  had  been  satidaotorily 
solved,  nnd  that  ttte  chapter  itself  f  onned  a 
SQbllmely  appropriate  vestibule  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Revelation. 

Let  us  state  heller's  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  scleitific  purport  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Geneun in  his  own  words: — 

'  What  may  be  termed,'  we  quote  ttfrnn  the 
Tutimon^  q/*  the  S^k*,  '  the  lluree  geoU  ' 
days — the  third,  fiflh,  and  sixth — may 
hdd  to  hare  intended  ^var  those  Carboniferous 
periods  during  which  the  great  plants  were 
created— «ver  those  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
periods  during  whidi  the  great  sra-moostttv 
and  birds  wm«  «r««ted — and  ow  Ibose  Tar- 
tbry  periods  during  which  the  great  terrMtrial 
mammals  were  created.  For  the  intvvceing, 
or  fourth  day,  we  have  that  wide  spso^  repre- 
sented by  the  PtaTuisn  and  Triasaic  periods, 
which,  Icea  conspicuous  in  their  floras  than  the 
periods  that  went  immediately  before,  and  less 
conspicuous  in  tfael^  fnioss  than  the  periods 
that  came  immodl&tely  after,  were  marked  by 
the  decline   and  ultuoate  exUnctioa  ot   the 
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Patoosofc  f^wma,  and  the  first  partiiUj  d»- 
vdwed  beginnings  «f  the  secoodanr  mts. 
And  for  the  first  and  second  days  Uun  n- 
mains  the  great  Azoic  period,  during  wbidi 
the  immensely  devotc^ed  gudsses,  mia- 
schists,  and  primary  cby-slatea  were  deposited, 
and  the  two  extended  periods  repreeented  b; 
the  Sflurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  system. 
^ase,  taken  togeUier,  eihaust  the  gutog^ 
cal  scale,  and  may  be  named  in  their  ordei 
as.  flrat,  the  Asoic  day  or  p^iod ;  second,  tbe 
Silurian,  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone  day,  or  punod; 
third,  the  CartioniferoDS  day,  or  pOTtod;  fourth, 
the  Permian  or  Triaseic  <Uj,  or  period;  and 
siztii,  tile  Tertiary  day,  or  period.' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Millw  here 
expressly  Its  into  his  scheme  the  w<wk  of 
the  six  days.  In  another  passage  be  n- 
marks  that  it  is  specifically  his  task,  u  s 
geokwist,  to  acconnt  for  the  operatiiHis  of 
the  third,  fifth,  and  rizth  days,  aud  tlm 
ciretuastance  hat  occamoned  the  mist^ 
which  has  crept  into  so  respectable  a  work 
as  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  that  be 
did  not  profess  to  explain  the  creative  pro- 
oeedinga  of  the  first,  seocHid,  and  fourth  di; e. 
In  the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  asaigM  to 
each  successive  day  its  distinctive  chaiactei 
and  work.  Hie  entire  scheme,  then,  may  be 
thrown  into  a  single  swttence.  A  beginniiig 
of  formlessness  and  fire,  indefinite  in  dors- 
tion;  a  first  wid  second  day,  not  diien- 
ninated  by  Miller  from  each  other,  dmiiig 
which  light,  though  created,  did  not  reach 
the  surface  of  our  |4anet,  hot  goAatHj 
straggled  throogh  the  thick  euvdopiog 
canopy  of  itoam  rising  from  a  boiling  ocesn ; 
a  third  day,  in  which  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  life  took  place,  a  develop 
ment  dne  in  part  to  Uie  warm  and  hnnud 
atmospben,  which  no  clear  sunbeam  eohld 
as  yet  penetrat« ;  a  fourth  day,  marked  by 
the  eneisMice  of  san,  moon,  and  ^n 
in  aacloooied  splendour,  but  by  no  scrikips 
ph«i>om«ui  of  organic  life;  a  fifth  d^iii^ 
which  the  most  imposing  features  in  the 
creative  proceauon  were  sea-monstera  and 
birds;  and  a  sixth  day,  in  which  huge  b*<d~ 
mals  crowded  the  st^e  of  ensteoce,  tiQ 
man  appeared.  Each  of  these  days  *<  *" 
oonrse,  emposed  to  have  occupied  an  ieiie- 
finite  number  of  years. 

It  b  obviously  the  principle  or  raethw 
of  this  sabeme  at  reconciUatiou  between 
Osneeis  and  geology  to  look  for  pcHUtt  u 
the  Moeaie  nuativa  which  oorremond  *i» 
the  bats  revealed-  by  geology.  Tho  w«os 
in  the  Soiptural  •eoonmt  are  few;  v< 
they  so  ex^rcM,  virid,  and  cbaracttriA^ 
that  th<7  ewtwoiae,  as  in  a  IMvine  telM;rso'| 
the  geological  history  of  miUions  of  7**"  I 
A  CMMmunate  artist  looks  upon  a  fsoe  *"" 
throsre  a  few  strokes,  quick  as  llghtaiogi 
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upon  hif  ctavaa.  The  coon  ten  fuice  seems 
to  live.  Revealinge  of  character,  which  we 
might  have  required  years  to  trace,  flaab  on  as 
from  the  eye,  and  chronicles  of  passion  are 
written  in  a  speck  of  crinisoii  on  the  lip.  The 
portrait  is  only  a  sketch ;  weeks  or  monthn 
might  be  spent  in  elaboraldng  its  colour,  and 
penectitig  its  gradation  of  light  and  shade ; 
bat  not  lees  on  tbissccount,  does  it  accurately 
correspond  with  the  original,  and  show  the 
man  to  tboeewho  knew  nim.  The  advocates 
of  ibe  Age  theory  of  Mosaic  geologj'  maint^ 
that,  few  as  are  the  touches  in  the  pictured 
history  of  the  world  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  geologist  can  recognise  them  as 
aEunisttJfeably  true  to  the  facts  of  the  past. 
like  correspondence  alleged  to  exist  has 
been  illustrated  in  yet  another  fashion. 
Look  upcm  a  mountainous  horizon,  in  the 
far  dialance,  on  a  clear  day,  and  you  per- 
ceive a  delicate  film  of  blue  or  pearly  grey, 
relieved  against  the  sky.  The  oatline  of 
that  film,  faint  though  it  be,  is,  for  every 
kind  of  mountain  ran^e,  moje  or  less  charac- 
teristic Thehorizonhneof  the  primaries  will 
be  serrated,  peaked,  and  jagged.  The 
horizon  line  of  the  metamoiphic  hills, 
though  fantastic,  will  have  more  of  curve 
and  undulation.  The  horizon  of  the  ter- 
tiaries  will  be  in  long  sweeps,  and  tenderly 
modulated,  far^tretching  lines.  Those 
minate  jags  and  points  of  the  primaries  are 
diay  precipices  and  towering  peaks.  The 
glacier  is  creeping  on  nnder  that  filmy  blue ; 
the  avalanche  ia  thunderino;  id  that  intense 
EJlence.  Kvers  that  wiU  cnannel  continents 
and  separate  nation  from  nation,  bound 
along  in  foamiuff  cataracts,  where  you  per- 
eei?e  only  that  me  tender  amethyst  of  the 
iky  has  taken  a  deeper  tinge.  That  undn- 
wing  tine  of  the  crystalline  bills  tells  of 
broad,  dreary  moors,  dark,  sullen  streams, 
sparse  fields  of  stnnted  com.  That  sweep- 
ing, melting,  waving  line  of  the  tertiaries 
tells  uf  stately  fore^  and  gardened  plain,  of 
lordly  mansions  and  bustling  vill^es.  The 
Uosaic  record,  as  interpreted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Age  theory,  gives  the  Aorizon 
tinti  of  snccessive  geological  eras.  Its  de- 
KTiptions,  they  maintaip,  are  correct,  viewed 
ss  horizon  lines.  They  convey  the  largest 
imonnt  of  knowledge  concerning  the  several 
periods  which  coau  possibly  be  conveyed 
under  the  given  conditlona.  Such  Is  the 
method  or  logic  of  the  Age  theory  of  Mosiuc 
geol<^ ;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever 
msj  be  its  scientific  value,  it  is  no  more  to 
>  be  refuted  by  the  mention  of  geological 
facts  which  the  Mosuc  record  doea  not 
ipecify,  tiian  the  accnntcy  of  a  map,  con- 
itnicted  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the 
haodred  miles,  would  be  impugned  by  prov- 
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ing  that  it  omitted  a  particular  wood,  rock, 
hill,  or  village. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
this  theory,  tlist  the  geologiud  changes 
which  the  earth  has  nndergone,  shall  admit 
of  being  arranged  in  certain  divisions,  llie 
lines  of  demarcation  between  these  may  bo 
drawn  within  wide  limits  of  variation  ;  bnt 
should  it  become  an  unqnestioned  trntb  of 
geologic  science  that  absolute  uniformity  of 
phenomena  has  reigned  in  our  world  bo  long 
as  the  geologist  traces  its  history,  the  Age 
theory  would  be  untenable.  The  theory 
does  not  require  that  the  '  solntions  of  con- 
tinuity' should  be  abrupt  or  catastrophic. 
On  the  contrary,  the  '  morning'  and  *  evening' 
of  the  Mosaic  record  suggest  gradation ; 
and  the  pause  of  night,  with  its  silence,  its 
slumber,  its  gathering  up  of  force  for  new 
outgoings  of  the  creative  energy,  by  no 
means  suggests  cataclysm  or  revolution. 
Sut  the  days  or  periods,  though  they  may 
melt  into  each  other  with  the  tender  modu- 
lation of  broad  billows  on  a  calming  sea, 
most  possess  a  true  differentiation,  and  can- 
not be  accepted  by  those  who  believe  in  ab- 
solute geological  uniformitarianiBm.  We  are 
not  sure,  however,  that  any  geologists  pro- 
fess thi^  creed,  aad  the  views  propoundedby 
very  eminent  geologists  on  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth 
appear  to  us  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Age  theory,  in  respect  of  division  and 
succession.  Id  the  siicth  edition  of  his 
'Elements  of  Geolt^'  Sir  Charles  Lycll 
writes  thus ; — '  Geology,  although  it  caunot 
prove  that  other  planets  are  peopled  with  ap- 
propriate races  of  living  beings,  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less 
wonderful — the  existence  on  our  planet  of  sd 
many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds  as  they 
have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and 
peopled  with  its  pecuHar  races  of  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  beings.'  He  proceeds  to  state  that 
living  nature,  with  its  mexhaiiatible  variety, 
displaying  '  infinite  wiadoia  and  power,'  is 
'  but  me  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing 
creations,'  Mr.  Darwin,  iu  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  '  Ori^n  of  Species,'  makes  the 
weighty  remark  that '  scarcely  any  palseonto- 
logical  discovery  ia  more  stnking  than  the 
fact,  that  the  forms  of  life  change  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  world.*  Quali- 
fying, his  words  by  the  statement  that  they 
apply  chiefly  to  marine  forms  of  life,  and 
that  the  simultaneity  referred  to,  does  not 
necessarily  fall  within  '  the  same  thousandth 
or  hundred-thousandth  year,'  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

'The  fact  of  the  forms  of  life  changing  si- 
multaneously, in  the  above  lat^  sense,  at  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  has  greatly  struck  . 
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those  adminble  obserTers,  HH.  de  Vemeuil 
and  d'Archiac  After  reterriru;  to  the  pAral- 
lelism  of  the  paJnozoic  fwms  of  life  in  Tarious 
parts  of  Europe,  they  add,  ^  If  struck  by  this 
strange  sequence,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
North  Americ*,  and  there  discover  a  series  of 
analogous  phenomena,  it  will  appear  certain  that 
all  these  modifications  of  spedea,  their  extinc- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  cannot 
be  owing  to  mare  changes  in  marine  currents, 
or  other  causes  more  or  less  local  and  temponuy, 
but  depend  op  general  laws  which  goTem  the 
whole  animal  kingdom."  H.  Barrande  has 
made  forcible  remarks  to  precisely  the  same 
effect  It  is  indeed  quite  futile  to  look  to  chang- 
es of  currents,  climate,  or  physical  conditions, 
aa  the  cause  of  these  great  mutations  in  the 
forms  of  life  throughout  the  world,  under  the 
most  difierent  climates.' 

Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  '  looking  to  n  re- 
motely future  epoch,'  the  later  tcrtiaries, 
namely,  'the  upper  pliocene,  the  pleistocene 
and  strictly  modem  Veds  of  Europe,  Korth 
and  South  America,  and  Australia,  from  con- 
tuning  fossil  remains,  in  some  degree  allied, 
from  not  including  those  forms  which  are 
only  found  in  the  older  under-lying  deposits, 
would  be  correctly  ranked  as  simultaueons, 
in  a  geological  sense.' 

These  statements  afford,  we  think,  a  suffi- 
cient basts  for  the  general  scheme  of  Mosaic 
geology  which  we  arc  considering;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  latest  of  the  geo- 
logical epochs  of  simnltaneity,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  would  agree  indifferently  well 
with  the  last  of  the  Mosaic  days  or  periods, 
as  defined  by  Hugh  Miller. 

There  is  yet  anotlicr  proposition  which 
must  be  established  if  the  Age  theory  of 
.  MoBwo  geoIoCT  's  to  be  mwntained.  The 
scheme  depenas  essentially  on  the  theory  of 
central  heat  We  saw  that  Miller  under- 
takes to  account  for  each  of  the  six  Mosiuc 
days  or  periods.  As  a  geologist,  indeed,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  nndcr  a  special  obligation 
to  explain  the  creatire  operations  of  the 
ttiird,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  that  is  to  say, 
the  day  on  which  vegetable  lif  o  was  created 
and  the  Bucces^ve  days  on  which  different  or- 
ders of  vertebrate  animals  wore  introduced 
into  the  world ;  but  he  gives  delineations  of 
the  prophetic  vision  of  the  first  two  days, 
and  nc  assigns  the  occurrences  of  the  fourth 
day,  Damely,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
mooo,  to  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods. 
In  one  word,  he  accepted  the  responsibiKty 
of  adapting  bis  scheme  of  reconciliation  to 
all  the  day-perioiia  of  Genesis,  and  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  hypothesis  would 
require  to  be  rejected  if  the  theory  of  central 
heat  were  invalidated,  llis  geolt^cal  ex- 
planation of  the  first  four  days  depends  ex- 
plicitfy  upon  Uic  opinion  that,  at  the  time 


when  the  earth  entered  upon  those  changes 
which  are  chij>nicled  by  geolcwical  sdence, 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat, 
and  gradoatly  cooling  and  solidifying.  \a 
the  &st  day  thick  daikness  lay  upon  die 
surface  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  canopy  of 
steam,  impermeable  by  light,  under  wtuch  it 
lay  shrouded.  During  the  second  day  the 
light  began  to  penetrate  the  Taponry  veil, 
and  dim  cnrtsins  of  clouds  raised  them- 
selves from  the  sea.  On  the  third  day  the 
forests,  which  were  heaped  np  for  ns  into 
treasuries  of  coat,  came  into  existence,  and 
Miller  accounts  for  their  laxuriance  by  Bap- 
posing  that  the  heated  and  humid  s^te  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  still  dependent 
upon  the  central  fires,  favoured  their  growth. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  tlie 
blanket  of  the  ancient  night  was  rent  asun- 
der, that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  beamed  ont, 
and  that  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  a 
succession  of  summer  and  winter,  day  nod 
night,  identical  with  those  we  now  witnes^ 
began.  Posubly  enough,  had  UiUer  foand 
himself  uttimstely  forced  to  abandon  the 
theory  of  central  heat,  be  would  have  en- 
trenched himself,  as  in  a  second  line  of 
defence,  in  the  three  specially  geological 
day-periods.  Bnt  he  never  contemplated  an 
abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  centra]  heat 
He  held  that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten 
mass,  and  that  the  series  of  changes  thront^h 
which  it  has  passed  arose  naturally  out  of 
this  fact  The  cmst  of  granite  he  beliered 
to  have  been  enveloped,  in  the  process  of 
cooling,  by  a  heated  ocean  whose  waters 
held  in  solution  the  ingredients  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  homblendc-schist,  and  clay-slate 
The  planet  gradually  matured  '  from  ages  in 
which  its  surface  was  a  thin  earthquake- 
shaken  crust,  subject  to  continual  sinkings 
and  to  fiery  outbursts  of  the  Plutonic  matter, 
to  ^ea  in  which  it  is  the  very  nature  of  it^. 
noblest  inhabitant  to  calculate  on  its  etabiUty 
as  the  surest  and  most  certain  of  all  things.' 
In  short,  he  maintuined  that '  there  existed 
long  periods  in  the  histoty  of  tiie  earth,  in 
which  there  obtained  conditions  of  things 
entirely  different  from  any  which  obtain  now 
— periods  during  which  life,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  could  not  have  existed  on  our 
planet ;  and  further,  that  the  sedimeotair 
rocks  of  this  early  age  may  have  dcrired, 
even  in  the  forming,  a  constitution  and  tex- 
ture which,  in  present  circumstances,  sedi- 
mentary rocks  cannot  receive,'' 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  rejects  absolutely  the 
theory  of  central  neat  as  a  mode  of  accoant- 
ing  for  those  changes  on  the  terrestrial  snr- 
face,  which  are  classified  h;  geologists,  He 
declares  that  no  Mud  of  rocks  known  to  us 
can  he  proved  to  belong  to  '  a  nascent  state 
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if  tlie  planet.'  Disclaimiog  the  opinion 
that  tliere  never  was  a  beginning  to  the 
iresent  order  of  things,'  he  nevertheless 
lolds  that  geologists  have  found  'no  decided 
iridence  of  a  commencement'  Granite, 
rneisB,  homblend&«chist,  and  the  rest  of  the 
T^Btalline  rocks,  '  belong  not  to  an  order  of 
hrngs  which  has  passed  away ;  thev  are  not 
he  monnmente  of  the  primev^  period,  bear- 
og  ioscribed  opon  them  in  obsolete  cbarac- 
ere  the  words  and  phnues  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  bnt  thej  teach  ua  that  part  of  the 
iring  language  of  natnre,  which  we  cannot 
esm  by  oar  daily  intercourse  with  what 
wsses  on  the  habitable  snrface.' 

From  the  phenomena  of  precession  and 
mtation,  Mr.  HoploDB,  reasoning  mathema- 
kally,  inferred  that  the  minimum  present 
hickness  of  the  cmst  of  the  earth  is  from 
)00  to  1,000  miles.  This  conclusion  is  the 
Mus  of  Sir  Charies  Lyell's  opinion  respecting 
lie  Plutonic  agencies  which  take  part,  or 
lave  taken  part,  in  the  formation  of  rocks. 
[le  shows  by  diagram  that,  if  even  200  miles 
ire  allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the  crust, 
was  or  oceans  of  lava  five  miles  deep  and 
S,000  miles  long  might  be  represented  by 
lines  which,  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  the 
Earth,  woijd  be  extremely  nnimportant. 
'  The  eipaneioD,  melting,  solidification,  and 
inking  of  sniji  snbterranean  seas  of  lava 
ht  vuioQS  depths,  might,'  he  contends,  '  snf- 
6ce  to  cause  great  movementa  or  earthquakes 
It  the  surface,  and  even  great  rents  in  the 
earth's  crust  several  thousand  miles  long, 
neb  as  may  be  implied  by  the  linearly- 
uranged  cones  of  the  Andes,  or  monnt^n- 
cbaiui  like  the  Alps.'  To  invoke  the  igne- 
OQB  fusion  of  the  whole  planet,  to  account 
for  phenomena  like  these  is,  therefore,  he 
coDcludea,  to  have  recouree  to  a  machineir 
'  utteriy  disproportionate  to  the  effects  which 
it  is  required  to  explun.' 

Sir  Charies  Lyell  derives  an  argument 
ijfUDst  the  theory  of  central  heat,  from  the 
TOMideration  that  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
involve  the  existence  of  tides  in  the  internal 
tire-ocean,  which  tides  would  register  them- 
selves ia  the  swellings  and  su^idences  of 
volcanoes.  '  May  we  not  ask,'  be  says, '  whe- 
iher,  in  every  volcano  dnring  an  emptiou, 
the  lava  which  is  supposed  to  commnnicate 
^ilhagreat  central  ocean,  would  not  rise  and 
tall  seuubly ;  or  whether,  in  a  crater  like 
Stcomboli,  where  there  is  always  melt«d 
matter  in  a  state  of  ebnilition,  the  ebbing  and 
ftowingof  the  liqnidwonld  not  be  constant  t' 
We  venture  to  remark  that  this  argnment 
lioei  not  seem  nnanswerable.  No  one  denies 
that  the  Croat  b  at  present  consolidated  to 

ihe  depth  of  at  least  from  thirty  to  eighty 

miles.     The   capacity  of  known  chemical 
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forces  to  produce  intense  heat  in  this  r^on 
is  not  disputed.  The  eruptions  of  now  ac- 
tive volcanoes  might  arise,  therefore,  from 
processes  going' on  in  a  part  of  the  crust 
separated  by  solidified  strata  from  the  inter- 
nal reservoir  of  liquid  fire,  and  not  accessible 
to  its  tides.  We  might  ask  also,  in  turn, 
whether  observations  nave  been  made  upon 
volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption,  exact  enough 
t«  determine  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in- 
fluenced hy  internal  tides  I 

It  ia  affirmed  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nature,  that  Professor 
Palmieri  atated,  as  the  result  of  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius, '  that  the  moon's  attraction  occa- 
sioned tides  in  the  cenbal  tone  of  molten 
lava,  in  quite  a  similar  manner  as  it  causes 
them  in  the  ocean.'  Hr.  Forbes  adds  that 
'  a  further  corroboration  of  this  view  is  seen 
in  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  some  7,000  earthquake  shocks 
which  occurred  dnring  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  compiled  by  Perry,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  demonstrate  that  earthquakes 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  conjunction 
and  oppoution  of  the  moon  than  at  other 
times,  more  ao  when  the  moon  ia  near  the 
earth  than  when  it  ia  distant,  and  also  more 
frequent  in  the  hour  of  its  passage  throogh 
the  meridian.'  If  theae  statements  are  cor- 
rect— and  we  have  no  reason  to  call  them  in 
question — the  supposed  fact,  which  Sir 
Charles  presumed  to  tell  in  his  favour,  has 
been  converted  into  an  ascert^ned  fact  which 
tells  moat  forcibly  against  him. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  his  'Principles  of 
Geology,'  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems,  in  at  least 
one  passage,  to  asanme  that  this  controversy 
is  at  an  end, 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten,*  (these  arc  hia 
words)  '  that  the  geological  Bpeculatlons  sU)l 
in  Ti^e  respecting  the  wiginU  fluidity  oE  the 
planet,  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  its  ex- 
ternal shell,  belong  to  a  period  when  tbcoreti* 
ca.1  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  relative  aso 
of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  that  ehell 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  It  was  formerly  imaginod  that  all 
granite  was  of  verr  high  antioiuty,  and  that 
rocks,  such  aa  gneiss,  mioaiscnist,  and  clay, 
slate,  were  also  anterior  in  date  to  the  euateoice 
of  organic  beings  on  a  habitable  surface.  It 
was,  moreover,  Bupposed  that  theee  ptimittve 
formations,  as  they  are  called,  implied  a  con- 
tinual tbickeDtoK  of  the  crust  at  the  expense  of 
the  original  fluid  nucleus.  These  notions  have 
beat  universally  abandoned:  It  h  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  granites  of  different  r«^ons  are 
by  n«  metuis  all  of  the  sajne  antiquity,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  prove  any  one  of  tb^n  to 
be  as  old  aa  the  oldest  known  fossil  organic 
remains.  It  is  likewise  now  admitted,  that 
gneiss  and  other  crystalline  atrata  ar^  sei^en" 


tary  deposits  which  have  undergone  metamor- 
phic  action,  and  thej  can  almoet  all  be  demon- 
strafed  to  be  newer  than  the  lately-discoTered 
fossil  called  Eozoon  Canadedae.' 

With  all  deference  to  one  whom  we  ac- 
Icnowtedge  to  be  among  the  very  ablest 
living  geolof^sts,  we  most  say  that  this  lan- 
gna^  strikes  us  as  more  emphadu  than  the 
state  of  the  discussion  wairauta.  We  do  not 
undertake  altsolntely  to  maintain  the  theory 
of  central  heat  aa  expluning  the  formation 
of  the  granitic  and  metamoiphic  rocks,  but 
we  cannot  admit,  wh^t  Sir  Charles  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  inves- 
tigation and  experiment  on  the  subject  may 
be  relinquished,  and  the  tone  of  dogmatic 
confidence  assumed.  The  reasonableness  of 
permitting  a  certain  degree  of  suapeose  of 
judgment  regarding  it  becomes  the  more 
evident  when  we  observe  that  Sir  Charles  U 
not  prepared  to  maintain  against  astronomers 
that  the  planet  was  not  originally  fluid. 
'  The  astronomer,'  he  says, 

'  may  find  good  reasons  for  ascribing  the  earth's 
form  to  the  ongiDsl  fluidity  of  the  mass  in  times 
long  antecedent  to  the  first  introductiiHi  of  liv- 
mg  beings  into  the  planet ;  but  the  geoli^st 
must  be  content  to  regard  the  earliest  monn- 
ments  which  it  is  his  task  to  interpret  as  be- 
longing to  a  period  when  the  crust  had  already 
acquired  great  soUdity  and  thickness,  probably 
as  great  as  it  now  possesses,  and  when  volcanic 
rocks  not  essentially  differing  from  those  now 
produced,  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the 
intensity  of  TolcsniC  heat  bang  neithw  greater 
nor  less  than  It  is  now.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  astronomers 
have  been  startled  into  sometbinfc  like  gene- 
ral protest  B^iust  the  rigid  uniform  itarianism 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  Differing  as  they  do 
very  widely  In  their  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
bable manner  in  which  planets  are  formed, 
they  seem  to  agree  that  those  bodies  have 
their  beginning  in  heat  and  in  fusion.  The 
phenomena  of  variable  stars,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  revelations  of  spectrum 
analysis,  demonstrate  that  the  combustion 
and  the  cooling  of  starry  masses  are  occur- 
rences not  unknown  in  tne  economy  of  the 
universe.  If  Sir  Charles  declines  to  contest 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  original 
fluidity  of  the  planet,  considerable  plausibi- 
lity will  continue  to  attach  to  that  geolo^cal 
doctrine  which  connects  the  crystalline  rocks 
with  the  fluidity  in  question.  Those  rocks, 
from  the  most  ancient  granites  to  the  most 
recent  clay-slates,  occupy  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Their  great  general 
antiquity  is  indispntable.  The  theory  that 
they  furnish  the  link  between  the  paat  and  the 
present  of  the  earth's  crust — that  they  fur- 
nish  the  point  where  the  lights  of  geolt^cal 
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and  of  astronomical  science  meet — Etroogly 
commends  itself  to  the  mind. 

These  observations  derive  additional  force 
from  the  .circumstance  that  Sir  Cliaries 
Lyell's  doctrine  of  the  modem  and  chemical 
origin  of  all  crystalline  rocks  is  dependent 
upon  considerations  which  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  not  a  little  of  a  hypothetical  aod 
precarious  character.  The  phenomena  of 
metamorpbism,  as  arising  from  heat,  from 
thermal  springs,  and  so  on,  are  weli-known 
and  important ;  but  there  b  nothins  like 
adequate  evidence  that  they  are  capable  of 
giving  the  crystalline  rocks  that  structure 
and  aspect  under  which  we  behold  them. 
The  chemical  substances  in  the  cmst  wfaich 
Sir  Charles  presumes  tA  be  capable  of  form- 
ing seas  of  molten  matter,  five  miles  deep 
and  fi.OOO  miles  long,  have  never  traced  be- 
fore human  eyes  a  lake  of  fire  three  miles 
across;  is  there  not  a  trace  of  arbitnty 
hypothesis  in  supposing  that,  during  hnn- 
dreds  of  millions  of  years,  those  chemical 
agencies  have  been  providing,  beneath  tlie 
surface  of  the  world,  cauldrons  of  fire  to  melt 
the  granites  of  all  known  ages,  from  the 
Laurcntian  to  the  Tertiary,  to  produce  the 
twistings,  undulations,  contortions  of  the 
metaniorphic  strata  thronghont  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  rock,  and  to  feed 
every  volcano  that  ever  flamed  on  the  plaDet ! 
Not  even  to  that  proposition  which  is  aTow- 
edly  at  the  basis  of  Sir  Charles's  theoiy, 
namely,  that  the  solidified  shell  of  tbe  earth 
is  at  least  from  800  to  1,000  miles  tiuck, 
can  absolute  certainty  be  said  to  belong. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  the  diatinguiabed 
ability  of  Mr.  Ilopkins;  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  impute  to  solutions  of  probler 
in  miied  mathematics  that  charactcT  of  c« 
tainty  which  belongs  to  the  results  of  purely 
mathematical  reasoning.  Into  every  pro- 
blem of  mixed  mathematics  one  clement  at 
least  enters  which  depends  for  its  correctness 
upon  observation.  In  many  cases  tliis  c 
rectnoss  depends  on  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
instruments,  and  upon  consummate  skill  in 
using  them.  A  minute  error  in  tbe  original 
observation  mav  produce  comprehensive  error 
in  the  conclusion.  It  is  stdl  fresh  in  the 
public  memory  that  new  and  more  accurate 
observation  corrected  bv  millions  of  miles  a 
calculation  comparatively  so  ^mple  as  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
The  problem  by  the  solution  of  wljich 
Mr.  Hopkins  determined  that  tlie  minimom 
thickness  of  the  crust  is  from  800  to  1,000 
miles  depends  for  its  reliability  on  certkin 
obscure  phenomena  connected  with  preces- 
sion and  nutation.  Sir  Charlee  Lyell  admits 
that  the  problem  is  a  'delicate'  one.  Mr. 
Charles    MacLaren    remuked,  and    Miller 
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notes  the  remaric  with  xpproral,  that  Ur. 
lopkina's  inference  '  U  mHDewliat  like  an 
stimate  of  tbe  distance  of  the  stara  deduced 
rom  a  difference  of  one  or  two  Becands  in 
heir  apparent  posiUon,  a  difference  scarcely 
listingoishable  from  errors  of  observation.' 
Vdd  to  this  that  opinions  might  be  anoted 
rom  mathematicians  of  name  as  deadedly 
Q  favour  of  the  theory  that  tho  geological 
:bange3  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
'actliB  cmst  are  dae  to  central  heat,  as  the 
ledaction  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is  opposed  to  it 
ji  the  ninth  edition  of  hia  '  Pnaciples,'  ix^ 
□  the  edition  immediately  preceding  that 
low  current,  Sir  Charles  informs  us  t^t 
Baron  Fourier,  after  '"■^■"g  a  curious  serisg 
if  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  incandescent 
x>lie8,  considers  it  to  be  proved  mathemati- 
:allT,  that  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  in 


Formed  in  a  medium  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
utd  had  afterwards  been  constantly  cooled.' 

Sir  Charles  replied  to  tMs  in  the  same  edi- 
don  that,  if  the  earth  were  a  fluid  mass,  a 
circulation  wonid  exist  between  centre  and 
circumference,  and  solidification  of  the  latter 
cuuld  not  commence  aotil  the  whole  had 
been  reduced  to  about  the  temperature  of 
incipient  fnsion.  We  fail  to  see  that  this 
is  an  answer  to  Baron  Fourier.  What  neces- 
dtf  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  crust  commenced  before  the  mat- 
ter of  the  globe  had  been  reduced  through- 
out to  about  tbe  temperature  of  incipient 
fusion  t  The  water  in  a  pond  must  be  re- 
duced to  about  tbe  temperatnre  of  incipient 
freezing  before  ice  can  form  on  the  surface, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
sheet  of  ice  on  the  top. 

In  the  article  in  Nature,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  Mr.  David  Forbes  men- 
tions that  M.  De  Launay,  Director  of  tbe 
Observatory  at  Paris,  'an  authority  equally 
eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  an  astrono- 
mer,' having  carefully  considered  Mr.  Hop- 
Hds's  problem,  decided  that  its  data  were 
ineorrect,  and  that  it  could  shed  no  light 
whatever  on  the  question  whether  the  globe 
it  liquid  or  solid.  There  is  some  donbt,  hovi 
ever,  as  to  the  import  of  M.  De  Launay' 
etatement. 

Wc  may  be  the  more  disposed  to  wonder 
at  tbe  decision  with  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
pronounces  upon  this  subject  in  bis  latest 
edition,  by  tbe  fact  that,  since  the  publica. 
tion  of  the  previous  edition,  he  has  modi- 
fied, to  a  verj'  serious  extent,  his  conception 
of  the  evidence  on  which  tbe  theory  which 
lie  adopts  ia  based.  In  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  >  Principles'  he  laid  so  much  stress  on 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  bypothcais  of  an 


oxidized  metallic  nacleua  of  the  globe,  liable 
to  be-oiidized  at  any  point  of  its  periphery 
by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  thus  to  evolve 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  adjacent  rocks,  * 
that  Hugh  Miller,  in  contending  gainst  Sir 
Cbarlea,  selected  this  aa  an  essentia  part  of 
tbe  argument  In  hia  tenth  ediljon  Sir 
C^iarles  does  not  even  mention  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  theory.  The  star  under  the 
influence  of  which  die  tenth  edition  was  pre- 
pared was  that  of  Mr.  Darwin.  No  brighter 
star  may  be  above  the  geological  horizon, 
and  Sir  Charles  may  have  done  well  to  onn 
its  influence,  but  we  submit  that  opinions  . 
which  undergo  important  modification  with- 
in a  few  years  ought  hardly  to  be  promul- 
gated as  marking  ^e  limit  between  the  em 
of  darkness  and  tbe  era  of  light  in  geological 
discovery. 

After  all,  however,  tbe  crucial  question  is, 
whether  tbe  theory  of  central  heat  has  any 
positive  evidence  to  support  it.  Here  we 
meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  undisputed 
fact  that  beat  increases  as  we  descend  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
admits  that  the  fact  of  augmentation  is 
proved..  Experiment  and  observation,  no 
doubt,  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  detemiiue 
the  ratio  in  which  tbe  heat  increases  as  we 
penetrate  into  the  crust ;  but  this  does  not 
neutralise  tbe  force  of  the  fact  itself.  Sir 
Charles  endeavours  to  parry  its  effect  by  re- 
marking that  if  we  take  a  certain  ratio  of  in- 
crease, a  ratio  which  seems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  ezperiinent,  we  shall,  'long  before 
approaching  the  central  nucleus,'  arrive  at  a 
degree  of  heat  bo  great '  tbat  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  external  crust  to  resist  fusion.'  It 
is  surely  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  say  that 
our  conceptions  as  to  the  consequences  '""'■*- 
ing  from  an  admitted  fact  can  neither  ^uvt*- 
li<ute  its  evidence  nor  annul  the  obvious  in- 
ferences from  it  The  reader  oi  tbe  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,'  besides,  who  baa  been 
told  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  few  feet  of  scoriae  and  pumice  en- 
ables him  to  stand  vrithoat  inconvenience  on 
molten  lava,  may  be  permitted  to  form  a 
high  estimate  of  the  power  of  many  miles  of 
stratified  and  unstratified  rock  to  resist  fa 
sion  by  the  internal  fires.  Sooth  to  say, 
however,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  an  ob- 
jection grounded  on  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
in  beat  ^m  the  surface  of  the  earth  down- 
wardsi  when  the  ratio  in  question  has  been 
ascertained.  The  fact  of  increase  is  ad- 
mitted ;  the  ratio  of  increase  is  an  unknown 
Quantity :  it  is  curious  logic  to  impugn  the 
irect  bearing  of  the  former,  on  the  strength 
of  consequences  conceived  to  arise  from  the 
latter. 
Hugh  Miller  believed  that  the  existence  of 
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the  eqaatorial  nog,  iu  virtuo  of  which  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  shorter  thaa 
-the  equatorial,  furnished   explicit  eridi 
that  tlie  planet  once  vas  moltVo, 

'  If  our  earth,'  he  wrote,  '  wan  alnajrs 
stiff*,  rigid,  anyidding  mtaa  that  it  ia  i 
a  huge  metallic  ball,  bearing,  like  the  rusty 
ball  of  a  cannon,  its  cnist  of  oxide,  how  comes 
it  that  its  form  so  entirclv  belies  its  history  ? 
Its  form  telk  that  it  also,  Uke  the  canDon-balL 
was  once  in  a  riscid  state,  and  that  its  diumai 
motion  on  its  axis,  when  in  this  state  of  rise' 
ditT,  elongated  it,  diroogfa  the  operation  of 
well-known  law,  at  the  e<juator,  and  flattened 
it  at  the  poles,  and  made  it  altogether  the  ob- 
late spher«id  which  experience  demonstrates  it 
to  be.' 

In  other  planets,  he  urged,  the  ssme  form  is 
due  manifestly  to  the  action  of  the  same  law. 
Venus,  Mara,  Saturn,  oblate  spheroids  all, 
have  hecn  similarly  '  spun  out  by  their  ro- 
tatory motion  in  exactly  the  line  in  which, 
as  in  tho  earth,  that  motion  is  greatest.'  In 
these,  however,  we  can  only  approximately 
determine  the  lengths  of  the  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters ;  '  in  one  great  ptuiet,  Jupi- 
,  ter,  we  can  ascertain  them  scarce  less  ^exactly 
than  our  own  earth  ;'  and  Jupiter's  equato- 
rial diameter  bt^ara  exactly  that  proportion 
to  his  polar  diameter  which  '  the  integrity  of 
the  law,'  as  exemplified  in' the  relation  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of 
the  earth  demands.  '  Here,  then,'  proceeds 
Miller,  '  ia  demonstration  that  tlie  oblate 
sphericity  of  the  earth  is  a  consequence  of 
the  earth's  dinmal  motion  on  its  axis ;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  received  this 
form  when  in  a  solid  state.' 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  holds  that  the  excess  of 
the  equatorial  diameter  over  the  polar  may 
be  accounted  for  on  uniformitanan  princi- 
pka.  'The  statical  figure,'  hffsays,  'of  the 
terrestrial  spheroid  ^of  which  the  longest  dia- 
meter exceeds  the  shortest  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles),  may  have  been  the  result  of  gra- 
dual and  even  of  existing  canses,  and  not  of 
a  primitive,  universal,  and  simultaneous  flui- 
dity.' Miller  denies  this  possibility ;  and 
we  confess  that  the  passage  in  which  he  aa- 
nails  the  position  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  appears 
to  as  to  have  great  force.  Let  us  hear  h  im  : — 

'The  laws  of  deposition  are-few,  simple,  and 
well  known.  The  denuding  and  traneporting 
agencies  are  floods,  tides,  waves,  icebergs.  The 
sea  has  its  currents,  the  land  its  rivers  ;  but 
while  some  of  tfaese  flow  from  the  poles  to- 
wards the  equator,  others  flow  from  the  equa- 
tor towards  the  poles  umnfluenced  bv  the  rota- 
tory motion ;  and  the  vast  depth  ana  extent  of 
the  equatorial  seas  sbowthat  the  ratioof  depo- 
sition is  not  greater  in  them  than  in  the  seas  <rf 
tiie  temperate  regionii.  We  have,  indeed,  in 
(he  Arctic  and  Antarctic  currents,  and  the  ico- , 
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bergs  which  they  bear,  agents  of  denudation 
and  transport  pennanent  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  which  bring  detrital  matter  from 
the  higher  towards  the  lower  latitudes ;  but 
they  stop  far  short  of  the  tropics ;  they  hive 
no  connection  with  the  rotatory  motion  ;  and 
their  influence  on  the  form  of  the  earth  most 
be  infinitely  slight;  nay,  even  were  the  ease 
otherwise,  instead  of  tending  to  the  formation 
of  an  equatorial  rin^  they  would  lead  to  the 
production  of  two  rings  widely  distant  fnon 
the  equator.  And,  judging  from  what  appeuft, 
we  must  hold  that  the  laws  of  Plutonic  intra- 
sion  or  npheBval,  though  more  obscmv  Uian 
those  of  deposition,  operate  quite  as  indepen- 
dently of  the  earth's  rotatory  motion.  Were 
the  case  otherwise,  the  mountain  systems  of 
the  world,  and  stl  the  great  continents,  would 
be  clustered  at  the  equator;  and  the  great 
lands  and  great  oceans  of  our  planet,  instead 
of  running,  as  thoy  di^  iu  so  remarkable  a 
manner,  from  south  to  north,  would  range,  like 
the  belts  of  Jupiter,  from  west  to  east  There 
is  no  escape  for  us  from  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  our  globe  received  its  form,  u  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  at  a  time  when  it  existed  throu^- 
DUt  as  a  viscid  mass.' 

Accordingly,  though  adrnittiug  that '  there 
is  a  wide  segment  of  truth  embodied  in  the 
views  of  the  metamotphists,'  Miller  declared 
his  belief  on  the  subject  of  central  heat-  in 
these  terras  :  '  I  must  continue  to  hold,  with 
Humboldt  and  with  Hutlon,  with  Playfiur 
and  with  Hall,  that  this  solid  earth  was  at 
one  time,  from  the  centre  to  the  circamfe- 
rence,  a  mass  of  molten  matter.'  Hugh 
Miller  saw  the  ninth  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  '  Principles,'  and  seems  to  have  bad 
its  reasonings  in  view  in  writing  these  and 
other  passages ;  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  would  have  recalled  them  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  tho  tenth  edition. 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  clearest  tfirms 
that,  though  we  have  stated  some  of  the  evi- 
dence which  supports  the  ordinary  gcolc^cal 
doctrine  of  central  heat,  we  do  not  adaoce 
that  evidence  as  absolutely  conclusive.  All 
we  aivue  for  is,  that  the  question  be  not 
looked  upon  as  decided  in  favour  of  the  nnt- 
formitarians.  It  may  be  that  more  minute 
and  comprehensive  observation  on  theatre  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  aad  on  the  phenomena 
of  metamorphism  will  demonstrat*  that  the 
condition  of  no  system  of  rocks  known  to  us 
be  traced  to  the  iufluence  of  an  ormnally 
molten  state  of  the  pUneL  It  may  he  that 
what  seems  at  present  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  astronomers,  that '  the  whole  quantity  of 
Plutonic  energy  must  have  been  greater  in 
past  times  than  the  present,'  is  a  mistake ;  it 
ma^  be,  in  the  hut  place,  that  the  primevil 
fusion  of  the  planet  ceased  to  act  upon  those 
parts  of  the  crust  which  are  accessible  to 
geological  observation  before  th<rae  caoaes 
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came  into  operation  to  which  their  preset 


A  writer  in  tbe 
ivTgh  Seviev  declared,  so  recently  as  )aet 
year,  that  U.  Dnrocher,  In  bis '  Essay  on 
Corapafatire  Petrology,'  has  produced  '  ab- 
solnte  proof  that  the  earth  was  an  incande- 
eceot  molten  sphere,  before  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  agencies  had  clothed  it  with  the 
strata  so  familiar  to  our  eyes.'  Sir  Bodericic 
MurchisoD,  who,  as  a  student  not  only  of 
books  and  musenms,  bat  of  tbe  rock-Bystemg 
of  the  worid  in  their  own  vast  Bolitndes,  is  an 
authority  as  high  as  any  living  man,  holds 
that  'the  crust  and  oatliQe  of  Uie  earth  are 
fall  of  evidences  that  many  of  the  ruptures 
aiLjd  orerflows  of  tbe  Bt^att^  as  well  as  great 
deaodaUons,  could  not  even  in  millions  of 
years  have  been  produced  by  agencies  Uke 
tboK  of  our  own  time.*  These  stat«ments 
may  be  correct  or  the  reverse ;  but  they 
prore,  we  submit,  that  the  controversy  re- 
specting central  heat  is  not  at  an  end. 

Those  who  hold  that  Hugh  Miller's  views 
as  to  the  connection  between  an  origiDally 
molten  state  of  the  planet  and  the  most  an- 
cieDt  rocks  known  to  na,  have  been  finally 
disposed  of  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  must,  we 
think,  admit  that  his  interpreti^ion  of  the  six 
days'  work  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
Od  the  other-hand,  if  his  conception  of  the 
mode  ID  which  the  crystalline  rocks  were 
fonned  can  be  shown  to  be  substantially 
conect,  we  see  not  how  any  one  can  refuse 
to  gnat  that  those  correspondences  between 
tbe  day-periods  of  Genesis  and  successive 
ila^  in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe, 
nhich  be  pointed  out,  are  highly  remarkable. 
Ten  thousand  omissions  of  detail  go  for 
Dothiog,  if  it  can  be  proved  that,  although 
l^ht  existed  in  space,  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  world  prevented  the  sun's 
raje  for  myriads  of  ages  from  reaching  the 
eorface;  that  the  same  atmospheric  conditions 
nhich  excluded  light  from  the  planet  fa- 
>'onied  the  development  of  vegetation  in  the 
Carboniferons  epoch ;  that  tlie  day-period 
duriog  which  the  snn  and  moon  are  stated  in 
Genesis  to  have  been  set  to  rule  the  day  and 
the  night  coincides  with  that  geological  era 
when  light  was  first  poured  in  clear  radiance 
OS  our  world;  that  the  times  of  the  Oolite 
and  the  Lias  exhibited  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  reptilian  and  ornithic  existence 
mevitsbly  suggestive  of  the  creeping  things, 
md  fonjs,  and  great  sea-monsters  of  the  fifth 
day-period;  and  that  the  predominance  of 
msnunalian  life,  of  *  the  bcaat  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  the  cattle  aft«r  their  kind,' 
di^tiogaiahed  alike  the  latest  of  the  great 
^eolo^cftl  periods  and  Uie  uxth  day  of  the 
^i'lvaa  record.    Aflaamipg  the  correctneaa  of 


bis  fundamental  conception   of   geolc^ca) 

1>ro|;ression,  Miller  might  challenge  the  geo- 
ogist — confining  himself  to  the  number  of 
wordi  *utd  by  the  Scriptural  vriUra—io 
name  phenomena,  belonging  to  the  snccesuvc 
geological  epochs,  more  distinctive,  impres- 
sive, and  q>ectscular  than  those  mentioned 
in  tiie  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Admitting 
that  life  existed  in  the  planet  millions  of 
years  before  the  time  which  be  assigns  to 
the  third  day,  Miller  might  ask  whether  the 
darkness,  and  the  slow  separation  of  cloa<l 
from  ware,  were  not  the  unique  and  universal 
phenomena  of  those  primeval  ages.  Grant- 
ing that  there  was  an  important  flora,  as  well 
as  a  large  development  of  ichthyic  life,  in  the 
Devonian  epoch,  he  might  ask  whether,  at 
any  earlier  period,  the  earth  posseeeed  forests 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch;  and  if  it  were  ur^^  that  the  Carho- 
niferona  flora,  consisting  as  it  did  in  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  ferns,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  corresponding  to  the  'grass,  the  nerb 
yielding  seed,  anj  the  fruit-tree  yielding 
fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,' 
of  tbe  Mosuc  record,  he  might  still  reply 
that  the  fact  of  vegetation,  apart  from  bota- 
nical distinctions,  was  then  the  most  con- 
spicuoBs  among  the  phenomena  of  the  planet 
In  like  manner,  while  granting  that  life — 
animal  and  vegetable,  of  many  forms — exist- 
ed in  the  Oolitic  and  Liaasic  ages,  he  mu^ht 
ask  whether  the  presence  in  the  planet  ofat 
least  four  uuiijue  orders  of  reptilia,  to  wit, 
Ichthyosauria,  Ple^osaoria,  Pterosauria,  Di- 
nosanria,  and  perhaps,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says, '  another  or  two,'  was  not  the  circum- 
stance which  a  geologist  would  select  as 
distinctive,  and  if  so,  whether  tbe  coinci- 
dence between  these  and  the  creeping  things 
and  great  sea-monsters  of  the  fifth  Mosaic 
day  is  not  striking.  As  we  formerly  re- 
marked, Miller's  geological  interpretation  of 
the  fifth  and  succeeding  day  is  independent 
of  any  theoiy  as  to  ue  originally  molten 
state  of  the  pfaneL  On  the  sixth  day-period, 
both  in  Genesis  and  in  the  geological  history 
of  the  world,  we  have  a  great  development 
of  mammalian  life,  and,  finally,  the  appear- 
ance of  man.  There  was  a  Tertiary  flora, 
but  it  was  not  strongly  marked  off  from 
other  floras ;  there  were  Tertiary  reptiles,  but 
their  place  was  subordinate;  in  respect  of 
their  beasts  of  the  field,  and  in  respect  of 
the  presence  of  man,  the  Tertiary  ages  stand 
alone.  The  mammoths  and  mastodons,  the 
rhinoceri  and  hippopotami,  '  the  enormons 
dinotherium  and  colossal  m^atheriom,' 
elephants  whose  bones,  preserved  in  Siberian 
ice,  have  furnished  'ivory  quarries,'  aiiex- 
hansted  by  the  working  of  upwards  of  a 
handrcd  years,  tigers  as  large  again  as  the  , 
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largest  Asiatic  species,  distingniBh  the  Terti- 
Biy  timea  from  all  ottiera  kuown  to  the  geo- 
logist. In  stating  his  viens,  Miller  arraled 
himself  of  the  bypotheBiB,  put  forwanl  by 
Eart2  and  others,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
geological  ages  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
Moses  by  way  of  panoramic  viaon.  This, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  pore  hypothesis, 
favonrable  to  pictorial  description,  but  not 
essentiaUy  connected  with  the  logic  of  the 
question.  Perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in 
Miller's  theory — always  presoming  him  to  be 
right  as  to  the  originally  molten  state  of  the 
pUnet — is  the  apportionment  of  the  present 
time  to  the  seventh  Mosaic  day  and  to  the 
Sabbatic  rest  of  the  Creator.  Oeolog^sts 
would  now,  with  one  roice,  refuse  to  admit 
that  any  essential  alteration  can  be  traced  in 
the  processes  by  which  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  character  of  its  living  creataree,  are 
modified  in  the  present  geological  epoch,  aa 
compared  with  those  of,  at  least,  the  two 
or  three  preceding  epotbs,  Man,  doubtless, 
effects  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  world  on 
a  far  greater  scale  than  any  other  animal 
He  can  reclaim  wide  regions  from  the  sea, 
he  can  arrest  the  ruDS  far  up  in  the  monn- 
taios,  and  lead  them  to  water  bis  terraces,  he 
can  temper  climates,  he  can  people  continents 
with  new  animals  and  plants.  It  is  allowable 
in  Goethe,  talking  poetically,  to  style  him 
■the  little  god  of  earth.'  But  his  entire 
activity,  and  ita  results,  depend  not  npon  a 
Buspenuon  of  the  laws  ana  processes  of  na- 
ture— not  npon  a  withdrawal  of  creative 
energy — but  upon  his  capacity,  as  an  observ- 
ing,  reasoning  being,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
'  cesses  of  nature,  and  use  them  for  his  own 
advant^e. 

The  strongest  objection  in  some  minds  to 
this  scheme  of  reconciliation  between  Gene- 
sis and  geoto^  will  be  that  it  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  method  of 
Scripture.  Miller  was  abreast  of  his  time  aa 
a  geolo^t,  but  from  his  complete  unao- 
quaintance  with  the  ori^nal  langn^es  of 
Scripture  and  with  the  history  of  the  canon, 
he  could  form  a  judgment  only  at  second' 
hand  on  fundamental  questions  in  tlieology. 
That  the  Bible  is  inspired — that  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  Divine  breathing — we  have  upon  aposto- 
lic authority.  In  nopart  of  Scripture,  however, 
is  the  nature  of  this  Divine  breathing  ex- 
plwned  to  ns,  or  information  given  as  to 
what  it  implies  and  what  it  does  not  imply. 
Without  question,  the  inspired  writere  were 
neither  turned  into  machines  nor  wholly  dis- 
connected from  the  circumstances,  the  pre- 
vailing scientific  ideas,  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion, of  their  time.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  in  Gontradictiou  to  the  analogy  of 
Scriptnre  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  books 
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of  tfae  Bible  ebouM  contain  an  elaborately 
correct  presentation,  by  means  of  ita  cardinal 
facts,  of  the  history  of  the  worid  for  hoa- 
dreds  of  millions  of  years. 

Many,  therefore,  while  cherishing  the 
firmest  assurance  that  the  Bible  is  tlw  reK- 
giouB  code  of  man,  the  inspired  Word  which 
authoritatively  supplements  man's  natural 
light  of  reason  and  conscience,  will  believe 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Geneus  is  a  sublime 
hymn  of  creation,  ascribing  all  the  bIotj  of 
it  to  God,  wedding  the  highest  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  ^e  in  which  it  was  written  to 
awe-stnicfe  reverence  for  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor, but  not  containing  any  scientinc  aocoant 
of  the  processes  or  periods  of  creation.  To 
many  it  will  convey  the  impresuon  that  its 
umplicity,  childlike  though  sublime,  and  its 
grouping  of  natural  phenomena,  ezceedin^y 
uoble  and  comprehensive  but  naive  and  dh- 
sophisticat«d,  are  not  inspired  science,  but 
inspired  religion.  It  ^11  appear  to  them 
that,  looking  out  and  up  into  the  nnivene, 
feeling  that  it  infinitely  transcended  the  little 
might  of  man,  thrilling  with  the  inspiied 
conviction  that  God  bad  made  it  all,  tlie 
poet^«i^e  of  that  ancient  tjme  uanted  in 
succession  each  phenomenon,  or  groap  of 
phenomena,  which  roost  vividly  impressed 
nim,  and  said  or  sang  that  Ood  had  called  it 
into  being.  The  beginning  he  threw  into 
the  darkness  of  the  unfathomable  patL 
What  first  arrested  and  filled  his  imagination 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  was  that  mar- 
vel of  beauty  and  splendour  which  bathes 
the  world  at  QDontide,  and  liee  in  delicate 
silver  upon  the  crags  and  the  green  hilts  at 
dawn,  that  mysteiy  of  radiance  whicli  is 
greater  than  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  Mare, 
greater  than  them  and  before  them;  and  be 
uttered  the  words,  'God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,and  there  waa  light'  Then  he  thought 
of  the  dividing  oLthe  land  from  the  sea,  and 
of  the  separation  between  those  waten  wluch 
float  and  flow  and  roll  in  oceau  waves  and 
those  waters  which  glide  in  filmy  veils  along 
the  blue  expanse,  and  in  which  Qod  gently 
folds  up  the  treasure  of  the  rain.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  he  knew  to  be  those  nxtoraj 
ministers  which  mark  off  for  man  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  and  he  told  how 
God  bad  assigned  to  tiiem  this  office.  Hie 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  world  were  grouped 
for  him,  as  for  the  young  im^nation  in  all 
ages,  into  the  living  things  of  the  calth,  cat- 
tie,  and  creeping  things,  and  wild  bMSts; 
the  living  things  of  the  sea,  fish  and  mysteri- 
ons  monsters;  the  living  things  of  the  air, 
birds;  and  that  v^etable  covering  wlocb 
clothes  the  earth  with  flower  and  forest. 
All  these,  he  stud,  owed  their  being  to  God. 
Man  be  discerned  to  be  above  natue.  Shaped 
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by  God  like  other  snimala,  he  alone  had  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  breathed  into  his 
nostrils,  and  the  image  of  his  Malccr  stamped 
upon  his  soul.  So  he  it.  Such  recoguitions 
leave  the  leliglouB  character  and  authority' 
of  the  Dime  record  untouched. 


Art.  IV. — Hereditary  Legielatort. 

(1.)  An  Eitay  on  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Oovemment  and  Conetitution,  from 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  th^  Present 
Time.  By  JoHif,  Eabl  Rubeblu  liong- 
mans  and  Co. 

(2.)  StUetioni  from  Speeehea  of  Earl  Rut- 
tell,  1817—1841.  With  ■  Introductions. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

It  bappcns  sometiniea  that  politicoj  power  is 
transferred  from  one  set  of  nanda  to  another 
without  creating  a  panic,  or  even  greatly 
startling  society.  Changes,  of  so  much  mo- 
ment as  almost  to  rank  with  revolutions,  may 
be  effected  so  calmly  and  quietly  as  to  leave 
the  sodety  they  aSect  unconscious  of  their 
foil  meaning.  If  the  drums  and  the  banners 
of  revolution  are  beaten  and  displayed,  and 
the  other  outward  and  viiublo  signs  of  a 
violent  dislocation  of  the  compact  of  Bociety 
are  plainly  to  he  discerned,  the  event  takes 
its  place  as  a  revolution,  and  the  nervona 
^stem  of  society  is  fluttered  and  shaken. 
But  if  the  promoters  of  political  change  are 
content  to  leave  nndistnrbed  the  ancient  sym- 
bols, forms,  and  nomenclature  of  the  past, 
the  snbstsntial  alterations  may  be  compara- 
tiveW  unheeded.  For  example,  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  in  few  but  pregnant  words,  that 
Khen  political  power  was  passing  from  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  into  the 
hands  of  the  CiMars,  the  ropablican  forms 
were  so  carefully  preserved  as  to  mask  and 
veil  that  immense  change.     'Domi  rea  tran- 

JoilUe ;  eadem  m^stratnum  vocabula ; 
Iberios  cuncta  per  consuleB  incipiebat  tan- 
quam  Tetere  repuhUcfi.  ...  At  Bomee 
mere  in  servitmm  consules,  patres,  eques.'* 
Thus,  vrithont  appearing  to  OTcrride  or  an- 
nul  the  functions  of  the  senate  or  the^eople, 
the  Emperor  made  himself,  in  fact, '  the  sole 
fonntain  of  the  national  legislation. 'f  So, 
also,  a  vital  change  in  the  government  of 


*  'Qnlet  relfrned  at  home;  tbe  public  offices 
kept  their  old  titles ;  .  .  .  Tiberius  Initiated  all 
Ilia  measuieflnndertlie  mask  of  the  codsuIs.  as  if 
il  was  the  old  repoUic.  .  .  .  Yet  at  Rome 
there  vras  a  racs  for  servilude ;  consuls, 
and  knights  alike.' 

t  See  '  Merivnie,'  vol.  lU.  p.  4M. 
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Florence  was  brought  about  in  the  same 
way.  The  form  of  government  was  osten^- 
bly  a  repnblic,  and  was  directed  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  ten  citizens,  and  a  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, called  the  Gonfaliere.  Under  this  estab- 
lishment, the  citizens  imagined  they  enjoy- 
ed the  full  exercise  of  their  liberties.  But, 
in  reality,  the  Medici,  acting  apparently  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution,  and  working 
under  the  sanction  of  republican  forms, 
names,  and  offices,  and  ever  seeming  to  defer 
to  public  opinion,  drew  into  their  own  hands, 
withont  fluttering  or  alarming  the  citizens, 
'as  of  personal  government.*  It  is 
with  ourselves.  The  political  transfer  * 
has  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
those  which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  But 
though,  in  those  instances,  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  concentration  of  power,  and  in 
ours  towards  its  difiusion,  yet  tney  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  that  discreet  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  forms  and  legal  nomenclature 
which  intercepts  a  veil  between  the  eyes  of 
society  and  its  real  portion.  For  the  splen- 
dours of  the  royal  court  are  as  imposing  and 
attractive  aa  ever.  People  still  tiJk  compla- 
cently of  royal  prerMfatives,  the  hereditary 
peer^^  the  Bouse  of  Lords,  and  the  muiy 
shadowy  forms  of  ancient  administration. 
Tlie  barriers  and  landmarks  of  fashionable 
society  are  but  slightly  altered.  To  the 
Buperfidal  observer,  socie^  presents  a  picture 
differing  very  little  from  that  of  earlier  times. 
There  are  still  some  Sir  Leicester  Dedlocks, 
who  live  in  the  contemplation  of  their  family 
greatness,  and  some  Sir  Roger  do  Coverleys, 
who  sway  their  neighbou^oods  with  un- 
resisted authority ;  and  there  are  thousands 
of  Englishmen  who  are  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  recognition  of  distasteful  facts. 
Some  persons  refuse  to  perceive  that  children 
have  become  adults,  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  growing  old  and  weak ;  .and  some 
do  not  choose  to  perceive  that,  despite  tbe 
ancient  names  and  forms  of  government,  the 
constitution  has  been  so  completely  rc-cast 
that  we  seem  destined  to  live  for  a  time 
under  the  reign  and  influence  of  democracy. 
It  will  be  useful  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
two  great  statutes  which  have  brought  us  to 
the  present  state  of  affiiirs.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1B32,  the  real  power  of  the 
State  was  lodged  in  the  hands  .of  certain 
wealthy  and  ennobled  families,  which  num- 
bered less  than  five  hundred.  This  oli- 
garchy, to  be  sure,  was  not  a  pnre  one,  be- 
cause there  were  some  outlets  for  genuine 
popular  feeling  in  a  few  free  constituencies, 
whose  decisions  were  always  watched  with 
special    attention.     Nottingham,   Leicester, 

*  Boecoe's '  life  of  LmreiiKO  de  Medid,'  p.  6. 
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Norwich,  WestmiiiBter,  and  Sonthwwk  had 
thoroaghly  popular  eloctioos;  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  had  the  Mme  privilege ;  but  though 
theee  and  some  other  contttituencies  consti- 
tuted safety-valves,  through  which  the  popu- 
lar feelings  were  relieved,  yet  the  esseattal 
characteristic  of  the  government  was  a  dis- 
guised oligarchy — that  is,  the  posseeaon  of 
political  power  by  a  few.  Does  this  asser- 
tion seem  incredible  to  our  younger  readers  ? 
Let  them  listen  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
of  the  hijfhest  authority,  who  lived  in  those 
times,  and  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  his- 
_  toiT  and  mcchaniBm  of  govemmenta,  '  It  is 
'  difficult,'  says  Lord  Macaalay,  '  to  conceive 
any  spectacle  more  alarming  than  that  which 
presents  itself  to  ua  when  wolookatthetwo 
extreme  parUes  in  this  country — a  narrow  oli- 
garchy above,  and  an  infuriated  multitude 
below,'*  This  was  a  description  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  1831  by  that  very  emi- 
nent man.  And  why  did  he  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  narrow  oligarchy  was  dominant 
in  the  State  ?  Oligarchy  is  chiefly  dietin- 
guiahed  from  aristocracy  by  the  smaller 
numbers  of  the  governing  body.  Before  the 
period  of  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill,  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  popular  government  {inherits 
od  from  times  when  the  shell  contained  a 
kernel)  were  allowed  to  appear,  and  be  in 
use ;  but  the  substantial  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  rotten  boroughs, 
and  the  great  proprietors  of  estates  in  the 
counties.  Notwithstanding  a  few  free  elec- 
tions, and  many  popalar  rights,  the  voting 
power  of  practical  politics  was  directed  by 
that  narrow  oligarchy. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  it  was  asserted,  and 
proof  was  offered,  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  peers  and  rich  commoners  returned 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Th\a 
statement  may  have  been  somewhat  over- 
drawn, bat  it  hod  a  perfectly  truthful  basis. 
We  summon  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
a  witness  to  prove  how  borongbs  were  mani- 
pulated, negoljated,  bought,  and  sold.  When 
he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the 
year  1807,  he  wrote  the  following  words: — 

'Mr  DEAR  Heirt,— I  have  seen  Roden  this 
djiy  about  his  borough.  It  is  engaged  for  one 
more  session  to  Lord  Stair  under  an  old  talt 
for  years,  and  he  must  return  Lord  Stair's 
friend,  uiUess  Lord  Stair  should  cons«it  to  sell 
his  interest  for  the  session  which  remaina  .  . 
Portarlington  was  sold  at  the  late  ^eral  elec- 
tion for  a  term  of  years.  .  .  .  Ac. --Ever  yours, 
Abtuvb  Wellbslet,' 

And,  again,  he  wrot«  as  follows,  in 
1809 :— 


July, 


'  Macaulay's  Speeches,'  p.  SS. 


'  Mt  drar  Sir  Chablh, — ^The  name,  of  the 

Kllemaa  to  be  retvmtd  for  Cosbel  ia  Robert 
I,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Bassett,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford. — Ever  yours,  &c,  Artbub  Wbl- 

Such  were  the  methods  by  which  the 
reigoiug  oligarchy,  operating  hand  in  hand 
wiUi  the  Sovereign,  secured  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  controlled  . 
the  policy  of  the  nation,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence that  it  emanated  from  the  people.  To 
a  groat  extent  this  system  was  destroyed  by 
the  first  Reform  Bill  The  great  grievance 
of  the  day  was  redressed  by  a  substantial 
measure.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  poli- 
tical effect  of  that  statute  was  to  assign  the 
real  power  of  the  nation  to  the  custody  of 
the  '  middle  cUumcs.'  This  is  not  a  perfectly 
accurate  statement  of  the  change.  The 
powers  of  the  State  were  not  made  over  by 
that  measure  to  the  merchants  and  mules- 
men  of  the  country,  for  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  was  even  augmented  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and,  though  dinqmished,  was  uot 
aboUsJied  in  the  boronghs.  The  effect  of 
the  new  electoral  law  was  made  apparent  by 
its  securing  for  a  time  the  preponderance  of 
the  popular  and  refbrming  party.  It  turned 
the  scale  for  many  years,  and  just  enabled 
the  Liberal  party  to  carry  a  scries  of  mea- 
sures in  harmony  with  intelligent  public  opi- 
nion. It  was  a  tree  of  justice  and  freedom 
that  bore  abundant  fruit.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  afBrm  that  every  ff real  law  nnder 
which  wo  are  now  living  and  working  was 
mode  or  amended  iu  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  followed  the  Reform  Act,  and  is  dae 
to  the  Liberal  party.  But  useful  and  fmit- 
ful  as  that  measure  was,  it  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  tilings  that  it  should  be  final.  The 
opioioiis  of  enlightened  men,  and  the  desire 
of  the  masses,  agreed  in  promotmg  some  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  and  after  several 
futile  attempts  it  was  reserved  for  the  Tories 
to  effect  it.  The  surrender  was  a  strange 
and  iucxplicable  transaction.  Carlylc  tlius 
deals  with  it  in  that  queer  phraseology  in 
which  he  chooses  to  address  society  : — 

'  Rave  I  not  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction 
of  the  nulicicos,  or  eroD  the  judiciary  kind 
(mischief-joy  the  Qermans  coll  it,  but  really  it 
is  justice- joy  withal),  tiiat  be  they  call  "  Diizy  " 
ia  to  do  it — a  superlative  conjuror,  spell-bind- 
ing all  the  great  lords,  great  partieti,  great  in- 
terests of  England  to  his  hand  in  this  manner, 
and  leading  them  by  the  nose  like  helpless, 
mesmerised,  sorooambulant  cattle,  to  such 
issue  t't 


■  '  Civil  Correspondenee  of  tliB  Duke  of  Wwl- 
IlDltUin '  (Ireland),  pp.  28  and  627. 
t '  Stiooting  Niagara,'  p.  13. 
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.  In  other  worde,  we  obtained  from  the 
naturnl  opponents  of  constitutional  change  a 
potilical  act  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
'happy  ilefipatch,'  and  was  hardly  inferior 
to  a  rcTOlution,  The  verycentre  of  political 
gravity  was  displaced.  The  middle  classes 
were  detbroDed.  The  lat«  Lord  Derby 
described  bis  own  oneratjon  as  a  'leap  in 
tbe  dark,'  and  in  a  facctions  roood  is  eaid 
to  hare  confessed  that  it  was  intended  '  to 
diddle  tbe  Whigs.'  Sorely  this  act  of  pr*>- 
di^ouB  incon^tency  was  beyond  justifica- 
lion  or  even  excuse.  Tbe  Liberal  party 
would  have  shrunk  from  so  vast  a  change 
until  education  had  struck  ita  roots  more 
deeply  into  tbe  oiienfraDcbised  population. 
The  Tory  party,  on  the  contrary,  determined 
to  enfnuicbiae  the  people,  before  they  eda- 
cided  thciD,  and  it  ts  our  duty  to  acquiesce 
and  realize  our  position.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
predict  the  future  fate  and  fortunes  of  that 
incomprehensible  party.  Tbey  wiU  gra- 
dually open  their  eyes  to  tbe  nill  meaning 
of  their  own  political  deeds,  and  that  mean- 
ing, expressed  in  one  pregnant  word,  is 
Democracy. 

Bnt  though  we  cannot  reconcile  the  Con- 
Berrative  theories  with  Conservative  prac- 
tiee,  Tory  professions  with  democratic  sta- 
tutea,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  causes 
which  pnshed  the  party  into  snch  violent 
action.  The  obvious  tendency  of  the  age  is 
to  advance  towards  democratic  institutions. 
Everywhere  in  Europe — Russia  and  Turkey 
eicepted — power  now  springs  from  popular 
opinion  and  liberal  institutions,  of  which  the 
invariable  impulse  is  not  to  rest,  sleep,  and 
he  thankful,  but  to  move,  advance,  and  be 

'  When  a  nation  modifies  the  electoral  quali- 
fication, it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  sooner 
or  latOT  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
ibdished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule 
in  the  history  of  society.  The  further  the 
elecloial  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt 
the  need  of  them ;  for  after  each  concession 
the  strength  of  the  democracy  increases,  and 
its  demands  increase  witli  its  strength.  Con- 
csesion  follows  concession,  and  no  stop  can  be 
made  short  of  universal  sufirage.'* 

To  apply  this  theory  to  tbe  facts  of 
Europe,  it  b  evident  that  while  at  no  distant 
period  tbe  policy  of  almost  tbe  whole  con- 
tinent was  directed  by  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns, we  now  discern  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  in  eue  or  poiu,  not  kss  widely 
established.  The  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  consummation  are  by  no  means  obscure. 
The  creation  of  municipal  corporalionB  in- 
troduced a  democratic  element  into  tbe  area 
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of  despotisma.  The  invention  of  printing 
cheapened  the  difiiision  of  ideas.  Tlie  post 
circulated  information  further  and  further, 
until  its  work  seems  to  be  almost  perfected 
by  steam  and  electricity.  The  Reforma- 
tion lifted  vast  weights  from  tbe  human 
mind.  Slowly,  bnt  surely,  the  European 
populations  have  arrived  at  the-  comprehen- 
sion of  their  just  cltuma,  and  have  decided 
that  the  end  of  government  shall  be  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  the  ex- 
altation of  the  few.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  everywhere  democracy  is  in  this 
ascendant,  and  prerogorive  on  the  wane.  Is 
not  this  assertion  corroborated  and  exempli- 
fied in  the  poli^cal  affairs  of  our  own  coun- 
try ?  Can  anyone  honestly  and  fairly  deny 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  popniar  will  is 
established!  'The  people' — tnat  mighty  ag- 
gr^ate  of  millions  of  minds,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes delighted  to  caricature  binder  the 
tobriquet  of  '  Demns* — is  certainly  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power.  It  may  be 
that,  like  him,  we  are  sometimes  crotchety, 
sometimes  too  fond  of  oratorical  blandish- 
ment, sometimes  hasty  in  our  judgments, 
and  occasionally  linhle  to  panics.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  infirmities,  public 
opinion,  formed  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
day,  'rules  and  reigns  without  control.' 

'  Tot),  Demus,  havo  a  nice  domain ! 
For  all  men  fear  you,  and  you  rei^ 
As  thoi^h  you  were  a  king.'* 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  act  by  delega- 
tion, because  we  cannot  meet  to  legislate  en 
meute.  It  is  also  true  that  the  authority  of 
the  people  is  veiled  and  masked  by  anti- 
quated forms  and  cnstoms,  which,  perhaps, 
are  wisely  retained.  '  Why,  every  one,'  says  . 
Monarcbicns,  '  calls  it  a  monarchy.'  '  It 
may  be  very  audacious,'  says  Aristocrat! cus, 
'  but  I  consider  it  a  republic.  By  a  repub- 
lic, I  mean  every  government  in  which 
sovereign  power  is  distributed  in  form  and 
substance  among  a  body  of  persons.'  This 
was  tbe  language  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 
George  ComewaU  Lewis  before  Mr,  Disraeli's 
democratic  change.  How  Would  he  have 
lade  Aristocraticus  describe  the  Constitu- 
tion now  !  Not,  surely,  as  a  republic,  but 
as  a  democratic  republic.  So,  on  the  I7th 
of  February,  1670,  Lord  Lyveden,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  said, — '  Tiib  real 
trnth  is  that  the  ffovemment  is  in  like  House 
of  Commotu.'  It  it  be  argued  that  the 
well-settled  Crown  and  the  heredltaiy 
peerage  are  incidents  which  still  distinguish 
our  constitution  from  those  of  repumican 
and  democratic  states,  we  answer  that  the 
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cflnBtitution  does  not  depend  upon  nainea, 
forms,  and  symbols,  but  npon  tne  answer  to 
this  question,  '  Where  does  the  real  power 
reside  I'  No  candid  and  well-informed  per- 
son would  now  attempt  to  contend  that 
either  the  Grown  or  the  peerage,  or  both, 
can  offer  any  permanent  oDstniction  to  the 
measures  deured  and  indicated  by  the  popu- 
lar will.  With  reference  to  the  Crown,  the 
Timet  has  recently  held  the  following  re- 
markable language : — '  What  can  cue  say 
but  that  the  Crown  has  no  right  or  will  in 
this  free  country  but  that  which  is  consis- 
tnet,  and  does  not  clash  with  the  righta  and 
will  of  the  people  as  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment!' With  reference  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  would  he  easy,  if  space  were  at  our 
command,  to  cite  sentence  after  sentence 
from  speeches  in  that  highly-educated  as- 
sembly, which  would  show  the  opinion  of  its 
leading  members  that  its  functions  are  now 
limited  to  amendments,  to  modifications, 
aad  to  postponements  of  measures,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  act  of  thwarting  or  nullify- 
ing the  clearly-ejtpressed  will  of  the  repre- 
sentative House,  with  respect  to  any  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  true  that  in  one  respect 
the  democratic  power  seems  to  he  kept  in 
abeyajice.  We  do  not  eee  the  working  man 
in  Parliament,  Plutocracy,  or  the  money 
power,  has  still  great  influence  in  the  repre- 
sentative House.  The  elections  and  the 
social  position  are  too  eipenaire  for  busy 
working  people.  But  the  pecuniary  ob- 
stacles will  be  gradually  removed,  and  many- 
men  of  humble  position,  hut  real  ability,  will 
make  their  way  into  the  House.  This  is  a 
mere  question  of  time.  For  the  present,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  mast  needs  be 
wealthy.  But  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
*  many  a  borough,  and  even  some  counties, 
will  be  represented  by  men  of  the  class  and 
order  which  form  the  ba^  of  the  consti- 
tuencies. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  work  of  a  very  few  years  will  diminish, 
if  not  abolish,  the  expenses  of  elections,  and 
make  the  all-powerful  House  almost  as  de- 
mocratic as  the  constituencies. 

It  is  under  Jhese  circumstances  that  we 
approach  two  great  questions,  the  public 
discus^on  of  which  cannot  be  ranch  longer 
deferred.  First,  can  the  continuance  of  a 
purely  hereditary  and  ennobled  branch  of 
the  legislataro  be  reconciled  with  the  state 
of  things  we  have  portrayed !  Secondly, 
ought  the  further  and  continuous  creation 
of  hereditary  social  honours  to  be  permitted 
by  the  people  of  a  free  aud  substantially 
democratic  state! 

In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  inquiries, 
the  thought  that  naturally  comea  into  the 
mind  is  this— rwhat  a  wonderful  anomaly 
and  apparent  departure  from  sound  sense  b 


the  creation  of  an  hereditary  le^«l&taiel 
The  function  of  making  laws  for  millions  of 
free  people  is  calculated  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  mental  eneigy  of  the  ablest  men.  The 
high  duties  of  a  lawgiver  have  always,  to 
theory  at  least,  been  entrusted  by  civilized 
states  to  their  best  and  wisest  citizens.  But 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  succesGion 
does  not  teach  as  that  as  a  rule  the  wise 
beget  the  wise.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
continually  confirms  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
latnentation,  '  I  hated  all  ray  labour  which  1 
had  taken  under  the  sun  :  because  I  should 
leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  come  after 
me,  and  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  > 
wTse  man  or  a  fool!'*  'Fortes  c^eantarfo^ 
tibus  ct  bonis,'  said  Horace.  No  doubt  that 
is  physically  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  the 
transmission  of  intellect  is  a  very  difierent 
matter.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  no 
bishop  ever  left  an  eminent  son.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Ellenborough,  a  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  Law,  is  a  signal  exception  ;  but 
where  is  anotlier  to  be  found  !  How  tnanv 
British  peers  whose  honours  are  derived 
from  ancestors  of  genius  and  capacity,  wbo 
in  their  day  rendered  good  service  to  the 
nation,  are  now  coDtributing  anything  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  House  of  Lords! 
Do  we  now  hear  the  senatorial  utteraoceg,  or 
obtain  any  political  counsels,  from  our  con- 
temporary Portland  or  Wellington,  Bedford 
or  Leeds,  Exeter  or  Camden ;  Macclesfield 
or  Oxford,  Somcrs  or  Effingham ;  Sandwich, 
Hardwicke,  Mansfield,  or  Eldon  ;  Hood,  St. 
Vincent,  Exmouth,  or  Bridport;  Kenyon, 
Erskiue,  Tenterden,  or  Wynford ;  Rodnev, 
Abinger,  Hill,  or  Keane  f  Yet  all  these  are 
honourable  titles  held  and  enjoyed  by  men 
who  inherited  them  from  ancestors  who 
deserved  well  of  their  country.  Nor  are 
these  all  the  peers  who  have  never  done 
anything  in  public  life  to  justify  the  faeredi- 
ta^  hononrs  bestowed  on  their  meritorious 
ancestors.  The  list  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Others,  again,  may  be  counted  by 
the  "hundred,  whose  honours  have  no  nobler 
origin  than  Court  favour  or  Parliamentary 
influence,  and  wbo  utterly  abdicate  theii 
legislative  functions.  In  truth,'  the  worbiog 
department  of  the  House  of  Lord^  is 
generally  iu  the  hands  of  five  or  six  aged 
barristers,  who  have  won  their  coronets  by 
their  brains,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  active 
peers,  whose  high  attainments  attract  the 
confidence  of  their  fellowsL  Is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  healthy  organization 
of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature  t  It  is  true  that  there  are  roanj 
men  of  great  ability  in  the  House,  and  vannj 
more  of  truly  noble  but  retiring  character. 
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who  reside  wholly  or  for  the  moat  part  on 
their  estates.  But  of  these  a  Tcry  small 
proportioD  take  the  trouble  to  atteud  the  de- 
bates, and  even  in  the  present  session,  Lord 
GraDville  was  obliged  to  remark,  that  'the 
lai^e  number  of  peers  v>ho  do  not  attend  the 
dtbalen  ought  to  he  called  upon  to  aeire  on 
committees.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
peera^  contains  excellent  materials  for  a 
senate,  and  that  practically  the  power  of  the 
whole  is  now  delegated  to  a  part.  But 
though  this  is  the  case  under  onliuury  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  be  right  that  the 
majority  of  the  House,  idle  hereditary  legis- 
lators, should  lie  dormant  and  apart  from 
the  working  bees  during  the  ordinary  days 
of  tho  session,  and  only  walte  up  and  rush 
to  town  under  the  extraordinary  pressnre  of 
a  great  party  division.  It  may  be  argued, 
however,  that  a  second  chamber  is  a  vt^uable 
element  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
hereditary  principle  is  of  the  very  essence 
'  of  our  political  system.  As  to  tlie  Impor- 
tance of  a  second  chamber,  we  make  no  dis- 
!>ute.  On  the  principle  of  a  division  of 
abour,  it  is  wanted  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ncES,  and  it  is  also  required  for  the  inter- 

Eosition  of  discussion  and  delay  between  the 
asty  introduction  of  bills  and  the  final  act 
of  legislation.  As  to  the  hereditary  elc' 
ment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  several 
ccaturiea  it  has  been  fully  recognised  and 
eslabliahed.  But  there  are  good  leaaons  to 
believe  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  com- 
paratively modem  Constitution,  and  that  it 
did  not  prevail  in  those  days  when  the 
germs  of  our  institutions  were  in  their  early 
growth.  The  fact  is  that  all  our  titles  of 
honour  seem  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  oj}ice».  That  of  duke,  the  highest  of 
tiie  hereditary  titles,  is  evidently  derived 
from  'dui'  and  'due;'  words  used  to  sig- 
nify a  leader,  and  a  man  of  merit.  But 
this  was  a  foreign  use  of  the  word  which 
never  obtained  in  England,  and  it  was  not 
introduced  at  all  before  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  The  title  of  'roarquets' 
designated  originally  the  persons  who  had 
charge  of  the  'marches'  of  the  country; 
thai  if,  the  boundaries,  mark»,  or  border 
lands  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
Knglaud  and  Wales.  An  earl  derives  his 
title  from  the  earldorman  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  earle  of  the  Danes,  It  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
both  in  his  time  and  previously,  was  the 
deragnation  of  certain  nigh  ofBcials.  The 
viscount  or  vlcecomes,  was  orl^nally  the 
deputy  of  the  earl,  count  or  comes,  but  its 
adoption  aa  an  English  dignity  is  involved 
in  lome  obscurity.  The  lowest  of  our  herc- 
ditaiy  titles  is  that  of  '  bafon,'  which  ori- 
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dnally  designated  those  persons  who  held 
lands  of  a  superior  by  military  and  other 
services,  and  who  were  bound  to  give  at- 
tendance in  the  court  of  the  supenor,  and 
assist  in  the  business  there  transacted.  In 
plain  language,  these  ancient  titles  indicated 
appointmenti  for  life  of  various  kinds,  or 
duties  connected  with  property  which,  as  a 
rule,  had  been  bestowed  as  a  reward   for 

'  From  .virtue  first  be^n. 
The  di&wence  that  diatinguisbed  man  from 

He  daimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  mode  him  noble  made  him 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  British  titles 
of  nobility,  we  pass  to  the  origin  of  the 
a^^gate  peerage  in  their  position  as  a 
separate  and  hereditary  branch  of  the  l^'a- 
lature.  It  is  well  asccrt^ned  that  the  Saxon 
kings  were  not  authorized  to  make  new  laws 
or  impose  taxes  without  the  sanction  of  the 
'  witan,'  in  which  the  Thanes  and  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church  had  seats.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  Normandv  there  was  a  coun- 
cil of  Norman  barons,  which  the  dukes  were 
bound  to  consult  on  all  importnnt  occasions. 
The  Anglo-Norman  tings  of  England  con- 
tinued to  recognise  the  custom,  and  duly 
summoned  and  consulted  their  great  council 
All  who  held  land  immediately  from  the 
Crown  bad  a  right  to  attend,  and  these  were 
originally  designated  the  king's  barons. 
Besides  these,  the  prelat«s  and  tbe  principal 
abbots  and  priors  were  expected  to  attend. 
No  other  persons  had  the  right  to  appear 
except  in  the  attitude  of  petitioners.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Crown  tenants 
found  it  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  be 
present  as  regularly  as  the  great  proprietors, 
and  by  degrees  the  title -of  'peer'  and 
'  baron,'  which  at  first  had  been  caramon  to 
all  the  king's  immediate  tenants,  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  few  great  fcadntories  of  the 
Crown.  This  state  of  things  is  actually 
recognised  in  Magna  Charta  in  these 
words, —  'We  shall  canse  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  baront  to 
be  separately  summoned  by  our  letters.' 
Hero,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral peers  of  the  realm  in  their  own  House. 
The  temporal  peerage  was  evidently  a  body 
of  the  most  powerful  landowners.  Now,  at 
that  time  and. for  many  years  after,  there 
was  no  le^  power  of  devising  re^  estates 
by  will.  The  estates  descended  from  heir 
to  heir,  and  the  successor  of  a  great  feudal 
baron  came  in  course  of  time  to  he  regarded 
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as  Btandinf;  in  the  position  of  his  predeces- 
sors as  to  the  right  to  be  aummonea  by  let- 
ters patent  to  the  royal  counciL  Thus  the 
notion  of  hereditary  descent  became  asso 
ciatcd  with  the  position  and  privileges  of  ■ 
great  baron.  A.t  a  later  period  the  status  of 
peerage  was  extended  to  others,  who  were 
not  tenants  in  chief,  but  were  summoned  by 
writ  to  take  their  places  in  the  connciL  Still 
later,  the  sovereign  took  upon  himself  to 
ereatt  peer^es  by  letters  patent,  which  seem 
to  have  conferred  the  pririlege  of  here- 
ditaiy  descent  Finally,  it  became  a  fixed 
maxim  in  constitutional  laws  that  the  person 
summoned  by  royal  writ  to  the  House  of 
Lords  acquired  a  right  not  only  to  sit  in  that 
particular  parliament,  but  the  right  for  him- 
self and  certain  heirs  to  become  hereditary 
peers  of  the  realm.  Thns  a  complete  in- 
road was  gradually  made  upon  the  early 
connection  between  the  peerage  and  tbe 
tenure  of  property ;  and  tbe  general  result 
was  that  Lords  of  Paiiiament  took  their  seats 
by  virtue  of  tenure,  of  writs,  of  letters  pa- 
tent, and,  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  by  Act  of 
Parliament.*  In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  the 
number  of  peers  was  about  100;  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Revolution  of  168S  tbe  House 
consisted  of  about  160  lay  and  36  spiritoal 
peers,  and  at  the  present  time  it  reckons 
nearly  500  member*  We  found  no  argu- 
ment upon  the  speml  privileges  possessed 
by  the  order  of  nobles.  With  the  eicoptit 
of  their  appellate  jurisdiction,  they  a 
neither  numerous  nor  important,  and  the 
judicial  functions  which  are  uow  very  effi- 
ciently exercised  by  some  of  tbe  ablest  law- 
yers of  tbe  day  will  probably  be  remodelled 
in  the  course  of  the  reforms  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  are  now  very  near  at 

Tbe  facta  and  circumstances  thus 
stated  form  the  materials  for  an  answer  to 
OUT  first  question,  namely.  Can  tbe  continu- 
ance of  a  purely  hereditary  branch  of  tbe 
legislature  harmonize  with  tbe  vast  demo- 
cratic chaage  which  was  described  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  article  \  The  answer  is 
short  and  simple.  Considering  the  spread 
of  education,  tbe  increasing  circulation  of 
literature  and  newspapers,  tbe  growing  in- 
fluence of  commerce  and  manufactures,  tbe 
omnipotent  force  of  puiilic  opinion,  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  tbe  middle  classes, 
it  certainly  appears  that  tbe  Konse  of  Lords 
is  not  now  satisfactorily  constituted  for  a 
senate.  It  consists  of  a  laige  number  of 
members  who  feel  themselves  under  no  obli- 
gation to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.   It  is 
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acted  iqwn  only  indirectly  by  public  opinion. 
Ita  members  belong  almost  exdnrively  to 
one  class  and  interest,  and  all  stand  on  the 
same  social  platform.  Moreover,  two  ODt  of 
the  three  chief  interests  of  the  nation — that 
is,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests— are  scarcely  represented  in  that  Hoase. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  ns 
that  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
this  noble  House  is  a  mere  question  of  tirae. 
In  the  famous  debate  of  April,  1886,  upon 
Lord  Rnssell's  project  of  reform,  Mr,  Lowe, 
in  one  of  the  cleverest  speeches,  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  the 
followbg  words : — 

'  Let  us  suppose  democracy  established  m<m 
or  less  in  this  country :  with  what  eyes  would 
it  look  upon  institutions  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed— what  would  be  the  relatioa  of  this 
House  to  the  House  of  Peers  T  I  shall  call 
a  witness  who  will  tell  you.  Eight  years  ago 
the  honourable  member  for  Binningham  in- 
verted the  course  he  is  now  taking ;  he  now 
seeks  to  secure  the  means,  he  then  proclaimed 
the  end.  Th™  he  said,  "See  what  Til  do  for 
you  if  you  give  me  reform,"  Now  he  saya, 
"Give  me  reform,  and  I  shall  do  nothing." 
His  words  were,  "  As  to  the  House  of  Peers,  I 
do  not  believe  they  themselves  believe  that 
they  are  a  permanent  institution."  What  do 
you  suppose  would  become  of  the  House  of 
Peers  with  democratic  franchises  f ' 

Such  was  the  prophecy  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Its  realization  may  be 
distant,  but  we  venture  to  say  it  is  certain. 
What  tbe  nature  of  the  change  onght  to  be, 
we  can  but  faintly  bint.  Ana,  be  tt  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  in  no  wild  spirit  of  re«-<^a- 
tion,  but  rather  in  the  temper  of  sober  coo- 
servation,  that  even  a  Bu^;eetion  of  this  kind 
is  hazarded.  We  believe,  then,  that  the 
needful  change  may  be  made  in  perfect 
harmony  with  recognised  principles  of  tbe 
present  Constitution.  Surely  a  more  eervic*- 
able  House  would  bo  secured  by  introducing 
tbe  same  system  of  election  and  del«f;atiaa 
amongst  the  peers  of  the  realm  that  now 

frevails  among  the  peers  of  Scotiaud  and 
reland.  In  the  next  place,  a  certain  nmu- 
her  of  high  offices  of  State  might  be  con- 
nected with  life-seats  in  the  House  of  Lord& 
The  Crown  might  be  empowered  V>  intro- 
duce a  limited  number  of  peers  for  lif& 
Lastly,  it  might  be  practicable,  though  doubt- 
less very  difficult,  to  import  into  ue  Hooae 
tbe  direct  influence  of  public  opinion  by 
some  kind  of  public  election.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Loids 
of-  PniBsia,  oflere  the  model  of  a  very  nseiiil 
assembly.  It  consistaof  princes  of  the  royal 
family ;  sijteeu  chiefs  of  certain  other 
princely  houses ;  about  fifty  beads  of  the 
territorial  nobility ;  a  number  of  life  peen 
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cbosen  by  the  king  from  the  claw  of  lich 
lutdovners,  great  inaoufacturera,  and  na- 
tional etUbritiei ;  eight  titled  noblemen 
tUettd  in  the  eight  pTOvinces  of  Pnusia  by 
tbe  resident  landowaen  of  all  degrees  ',  the 
representatives  of  the  TJniveraitieB ;  the 
beads  of  religious  chapters ;  the  may dts  of 
towns  of  more  than  £0,000  inhabitants ;  and 
a  few  other  peera  nominated  by  the  king, 
under  certain  limitations,  for  a  less  period 
than  life.  The  Upper  llonse  in  Spain  is 
partly  composed  of  hereditaiy  peers,  and 
partly  of  peers  for  life.  Tbe  peerage  of 
Portugal  is  for  life.  And  thus  we  mi^t  go 
oo,  from  Chamber  to  Chamber,  and  prove 
that  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  the  only 
le^slative  Chamber  in  the  world  in  which 
the  hereditary  system  alone  prevails.  This 
fact  alone,  taten  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  pn^p-eas  of  poht  ical  events,  and  the  other 
circnmstances  which  have  been  slightly 
touched  npon,  may  sufBce  to  jiu^ify  as  in 
affirming  that  the  continnaDce  of  a  purely 
hereditary  House  of  Lords,  onmodified  by 
delegation  or  election,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  out  Constitution. 

The  Jast  question  to  be  answered  is  this  : 
Ought  the  fartiier  creation  of  hereditary 
dignities  to  be  permitted  by  a  people  enjoy- 
iog  the  vide  and  liberal  franchises  of  this 
country  f  It  most  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  inquiry  must  needs  tonch  or 
involve  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
an  hereditary  sovereign.  The  king  or  reign- 
ing queen  of  these  realms  has  special  func- 
tioDs  by  virtue  of  tbe  Constitution,  which, 
nuder  any  circumstances,  must  be  intrusted 
to  some  bauds,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
order  of  affairs  more  beneficial  to  the  people 
than  the  present ;  for  our  sovereign  is  not 
merely  entrusted  with  attributes  which  afiect 
the  inu^ination,  she  holds  aposition  not  leas 
useful  wan  H)lendid  as  the  viuble  head  of 
this  mighty  Commonwealth.  There  ought  to 
be  the  least  possible  latitude  for  the  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  State.  But  if  the  most  exalted  position 
is  open  to  competition,  the  most  powerful 
minds  may  be  diverted  by  evil  influences 
from  th«  line  of  duty.  The  hereditary  o£Bce 
of  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  tenderly  and 
loyally  upheld  as  being  not  merely  a  pic- 
Inresqne  decoration  of  the  State,  but  sub- 
serving moat  important  purposes,  by  pro- 
tenting  intrigue,  and  by  visibly  representing 
the  nation  in  a  form  most  attractive  to 
society.  The  present  queatioD,  therefore, 
has  no  reference  to  the  sovereign.  The 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  minor  hereditary 
dignities  can.be  continuously  and  freshly 
created  conMstently  with  our  apparent  ad- 
vances towards  social  and  politick  equality. 
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'Let  observation  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  fnm  China  to  Peru.' 

He  who  tbns  looks  from  the  watch-tower 
must  perceive  that  the  political  movement 
of  nations  is  almost  everywhere  in  one 
direction.  He  might  suppose  that  one 
transcendental  law  was  slowly  overruling 
the  world — the  law  under  which  equality  is 
advaucing,  and  artificial  inequalities  dis- 
appearing. It  would  seem  that  the  desire 
for  equality  marches  band  in  hand  with 
civilization.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  tbe 
inquirer  discover  that  hereditary  privileges 
are  being  ereattd  eiccept  in  England,  though 
the  order  of  ancient  nobility  is  by  no  means 
rare.  Tbe  defenders  of  the  order  of  nobility 
will  u^e  that  tbe  distinction  ofraok  is  neces- 
sary for  the  reward  of  public  services,  and  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  others.  Virtuous  am- 
bition is,  doubtless,  a  spring  of  action  which 
produces  excellent  results.  Blackstooe  says 
that  '  a  body  of  nobility  creates  and  pre- 
servea  that  gradual  scale  of  dignity  which 
proceeds  from  tbe  peasant  to  the  prince, 
rising  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  diminishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises. 
It  ia  this  ascending  and  contracting  propor- 
tion which  addt  itahility  to  any  govern- 
ment.'* Historical  research  can  alone  deter- 
mine tbe  amount  of  tiiith  contained  in  these 
assertions.  Tbe  general  proposition  that 
public  hoQouifl  of  some  kind  are  valuable 
incidents  in  every  country  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  those  honouie  should  be  hereditary? 
We  know  that  many  of  the  truest  patriots 
in  ancient  and  modeni  times  have  desired 
no  other  reward  than  posthumous  fame  and 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizena.  Was 
Waahington,  for  example,  moved  by  the 
glitter  of  any  hereditary  honours  to  devote 
himself  to  the  good  of  his  country?  Or 
Pericles,  Epaminondaa,  or  Telt ;  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, Peel,  or  Cobden  ?  PeeL  had  tuheritcd 
his  baronetcy,  and  by  will  forbade  his  heirs 
to  accept  the  hereditary  peerage.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr,  Feabody.  Society  regretted 
tiiat  be  declined  the  riband  of  the  Bath,  but 
how  unsnitable  a  reward  for  his  grand  Chris- 
tian munificence  would  a  coronet  and  a  title 
have  been.  It  was  natural  to  ask  in  his 
case,  *  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  dellghteth  to  honour!'  The  only 
answer  is,  'Let  his  memory  be  embalmed 
in  the  loving  esteem  of  two  great  nations.' 
To  him  virtue  was  its  own  reward.  The 
mass  of  mankind  are  of  less  elevated  quality. 
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It  wonld  be  nnwise,  and  even  dangeroos,  to 
dispense  with  public  rewards  for  public 
Bervices.  Bat  surely  it  is  an  unreasonable 
method  of  recotnpensuig  the  serrices  of  a 
great  citizea  to  confer  title,  dignity,  and 
rank,  not  only  npon  himself,  bnt  upon  hia 
descendants  for  ever.  The  serrices  of  the 
great  Date  of  Marlborough  may  have  merit- 
ed a  high  recompeose,  but  it  is  strange  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeant  after  his  decease 
his  great-great-grandson  should  be  bom  a 
duke  on  the  score  of  his  ancestor's  merits — 

'  Hononra  best  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  mtAa  we  them  derive 
Thau  our  ftn'egoerB.'  * 

It  seems  monstrous  that  in  a  State  in  which 
the  power  of  the  people  is  fully  recc^ised, 
any  artificial  exaltation  of  one  family  above 
another  should  be  perpetuated  apart  from 
personal  merit  Far  be  it,  however,  from  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  desire  the  aboUtion 
of  eiiBting  dignities.  They  are  vested  in. 
terests  which  it  becomes  OS  to  respect,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  fresh 
and  needless  elevation  of  more  families  above 
the'Kest  in  perpetnity.  The  political  exigen- 
cies of  the  State  cannot  possibly  require  it, 
and  if  it  is  not  necessary  it  is  nnjust  It 
may  be  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  roust 
be  recruited  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood ; 
bat  it  has  been  shown  that  the  House  is 
already  too  full,  and  rather  needs  reduction 
than  expansion.  At  all  events,  the  grants  of 
peer^es  for  life  wonld  enable  the  Crown  to 
place  many  'national  celebrities'  in  the  Up- 
per Hoase  who,  from  want  of  fortune,  would 
decline  the  honour  if  it  must  necessarily  de- 
scend to  a  poor  son.  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  objection  to  a  further  creation  of 
hereditary  honours  has  its  source  In  the  envy 
of  the  human  heart;  but  in  troth  the  objec- 
tion is  simply  foonded  opon  a  sense  of  the 
abstract  injastiee  of  the  inheritance  of 
honour,  title,  and  exalted  social  rank  unless 
it  be  justified  by  merit  of  some  kind.  How 
can  it  be  jiat  that  if  neither  policy  nor 
merit  justify  the  ordinance,  the  State  sLoold 
make  one  ^mily  soperior  in  perpetuity  in  all 
the  social  incidents  of  precedence  and  rank 
to  thousands  of  other  families!  It  is  afieC' 
tation  to  deny  that  social  circumstances  of 
this  nature  are  greatly  valued.  They  io- 
flnence  the  life  and  fortaues  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  ennobled  families  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Cattrii  paribjit,  the  son  of  the  noble- 
man and  the  son  of  the  commoner  do  not 
start  in  the  race  of  life  upon  equal  terms. 
Hie  younger  son  of  a  peer  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, attain  any  object  be  may  have  in 

■  •  All's  Well  that  enda  Well' 
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with  less  difficulty  than  the  son  of  a 
plain  esquire.  He  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  obtaining  a  nomination  for  the  civil 
Ice,  of  entering  the  navy,  of  getting  a 
commission  in  one  of  the  best  re^menta,  and 
of  preferment  in  the  Church.  Is  it  just 
that  these  purely  artificial  advantages  should 
be  accorded  to  more  families  than  those 
which  already  accidentally  possess  them  I 
There  may  be  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
order  of  nobles,  who  will  affirm  that  th^ 
are  necessary  for  the  safety  and  balance  of 
society.  But  such  enthusiasts  will  do  weD 
to  listen  to  the  weighty  words  of  Bacon, 
who,  treating  of  '  nobility,'  wrote  thus :  '  For 
democracies,  they  need  it  not,  and  they  ate 
commonly  more  quiet,  and  leas  subject  to 
sedition  than  where  they  are  stirps  of  nobles. 
For  men's  eyes  are  upon  the  bnsisess  and 
not  apon  the  persons.  .  .  ,  We  see  the 
Switzers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  di- 
versity of  reUgion  and  of  caotona.  For 
utility  is  their  bond  and  not  respects.  The 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Coontries  in 
their  Government  excel.  For  where  there  i» 
equality  the  consultarions  are  more  indiffe- 
rent, and  the  payments  and  tributes  more 
cheerful'  * 

Thus  this  great  man  goes  further  than  the 

f resent  argument  is  intended  to  advance. 
I  ia  not  suggested  that  a  fiat  sodal  eqnality 
IB  practicable  or  desirable  in  civilized  life.  It 
may  enlist  in  theory,  but  it  fails  in  practice. 
Dr.  Johnson  proved  this  in  his  peculiar  tuit- 
ion to  a  lady  who  was  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
lican,— '  Madame,*  said  he, '  I  am  become  a 
convert  to  your  way  of  thinking;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
footing;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestioDable 
proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  scDsible, 
civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citizen — yourjbot-  ' 
man  ;  I  beg  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  tat 
down  and  dine  with  us.  1  thus,  rar,  showed 
her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctnoe. 
She  has  never  liked  me  since.'  So  Count 
Mirabeau  was  unable  to  tolerate  bis  own 
theory  of  equality.  Returning  one  day  from 
the  a.s3embly  in  which  he  baa  pressed  that 
doctrine  with  great  power,  he  ordered  and 
entered  a  warm  bath.  '  More  hot,  Antoina.' 
'Yes,  citizen,'  said  Antoine,  Whereupon 
Mirabeau  seiied  bis  man  by  the  head  and 
plunged  it  into  the  batb.  It  may  be  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  subordination  of  ranks,  was  sound  in 
his  views  with  reference  togeneral  happineas. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  greatest 
experiment  ever  made  of  dieoretical  equity 

* '  Easaje,'  p.  45. 
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— that  of  the  TTiiited  States — has  not  been 
aDenccessfoL  It  ma;  be  true,  as  affirmed  by 
Dc  Tocqnerille,  that  'the  men  who  are  en- 
Iranted  with  the  direction  of  public  affiurs  in 
that  conntry  are  freqaeutly  inferior,  boti  in 
capacity  and  morality,  to  those  whom  aristo* 
crMie  institutions  would  raise  to  power.  Bat 
their  interest  it  identified  vitk  that  of  the 
majority  of  tbeir  feUow-citizena.  They  may 
frequently  be  futhleea,  and  frequently  mis- 
taken ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will 
of  tbe  majority.'  If  we  turn  to  our  ovn 
great  polidcal  experiments — those  of  our 
principal  colonies — the  resnit  is  upon  tbe 
whole  satisfactory.  No  local  dignities  are 
there  created  or  inherited.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  expedient  tbat  great  public  services 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  creation  of 
baroDCtcies  for  life  in  the  colonies.  But 
though  nothing  of  this  kind  is  known  in  any 
of  them— except  by  the  casual  importation 
of  some  poor  cadet  of  a  noble  British  family 
—prosperity,  good  order,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  social  and  political  well-being,  are 
Mcnted  and  dereloped  more  and  more.  Tbe 
great  colonics  of  Australia,  which  enjoy  the 
fnll  rights  of  autonomy,  and  are  only  con- 
Dscted  with  the  mother  conutry  by  one 
fileader  thread,  through  which  no  maternal 
inflnence  really  passes,  have  thus  fnmblied 
eridence  that  lioerty,  equality,  and  order 
may  exist  together. 

We  have  already  ayerred  that  this  article 
19  not  inteu(^d  to  promote  any  levellini^  aa- 
ssnlt  upon  any  existing  dignity.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  is  expedient  that  a  flat  table-land  of 
social  equality  should  he  created  in  this  old 
country.  Let  public  services  be  rewarded 
not  only  by  gratitude  and  esteem,  but  by 
<li^ities  and  honours  coincident  with  the 
hfc  of  tbe  grantees.  Honorary  decorations, 
too,  m^ht  bo  more  ertensiTely  conferred, 
and  irould  surely  be  worn  with  as  much 
Srstification  by  ttie  deserring  plebeian  as  the 
hfue  or  red  ribboa  by  the  noblest  aristocrat 
of  tbe  bluest  blood.  Let  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture  do  their  best  to  per- 
felnate  Uie  memory  of  'national  celebritioa.' 
*t  ns  constmct  a  Walhalla  of  worthies  in 
which  Englisbmen  shall  deem  it  the  highest 
>tt^nable  honour  to  be  reckoned.  And  as 
Pericles  nobly  said  to  the  Athenians, — '  I 
'hail  begin  with  out  forefathers,  for  it  is 
fsir  uid  right  that  tbe  honours  of  comme- 
uioration  should  be  accorded  to  them.  For 
Ihe  same  people  constantly  dwelling  in  this 
lind  did  by  their  valour  hand  it  down  in 
freedom  to  posterity.  Welt  worthy  of  pruse 
"ere  fliey,  md  still  more  worthy  are  our 
I'WTi  fathers;  for  they,  in  addition  to  their 
inheritance,  won  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
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tbe  imperial  poulion  we  now  hold,  and 
transmitted  it  to  ns  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.' So  let  ns  recall  and  commemorate 
every  unselfish  public  life,  all  genius  dedica- 
ted to  the  nation's  good,  and  ul  those  quan 
in^iraliona  of  the  native  mind  which  set  a 
mark  upon  their  age,  and  tinge  the  thought 
of  anoceasive  generationa.  Nor  let  ns  shriuk 
and  shiver  as  we  seethe  irresistible  advance  of 
the  democratic  vrave.  The  most  timid  may 
take  courage  by  studyi:^  the  attempted 
legislataou  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  that 
period  may  be  traced  tbe  source  of  nearly 
all  OUT  best  laws  and  largest  reforms.  The 
reactionary  powers  blighted  tbe  attempted 
work  of  enlightened  men,  and  it  has  only 
come  to  maturity  within  living  memory,  or 
is  even  now  ripening.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  educate  the  demo- 
cracy, to  purify  its  morals,  and  so  to  modify 
the  distribution  of  public  honouis  that 
merit  and  its  reward  may  never  be  severed. 
Exalted  rank  derived  from  birth  alone  must 
ba  permitted  to  die  out  by  flux  of  time, 
and  meritorious  industry  must  be  warmly 
cherished. 

'  The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven,  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.     Ho  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope.'* 


Art.    V. — The   Geniui   of  Noneomformity 
and  the  Progren  of  Society. 

Archbishop  Laud,  in  his  conference  with 
Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
St>  David's,  sets  forth  tbe  ample  basis  and 
justification  of  Nonconformity.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  platform  can  be  laid  for  our 
principles  and  action  more  broadly  and 
firmly  tbfm  by  this  highest  of  High  Church- 
men in  the  following  admirable  and  explicit 

'  Another  Church  may  separate  from  Rome 
if  Rome  will  separate  from  Christ.  And  so  far 
as  it  separates  from  them  and  the  faith,  so  far 
may  another  churdli  sever  from  it  ...  . 
The  Protestants  did  not  get  that  name  by  pro- 
testing against  the  Church  of  Borne,  but  by 
protesting  (and  that  when  nothing  else  woold- 
serve)  against  her  errors  and  superstitions. 
Do  you  but  remove  them  from  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  our  ^otestation  is  ended,  and  the 
separation  too.  The  Protestants  did  not  depart, 
for  departure  is  voluntary  ;  so  was  not  theirs. 
I  say,  not  Iheira,  taking  thdr  whole  body  and 
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is  youra,  for  jou  thrust  us  out  from  you  because 
we  call^  for  truth  and  the  redress  of  abuses. 
For  ft  schism  must  needs  be  theirs  whose  the 
cause  of  it  is.  Tho  wo«  was  fuU  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  erer  against  him  that  gtTes 
the  offence,  not  against  him  that  takes  it,  ever. 
' ....  It  was  ill  done  of  those^  whosTer 
thej  wcr^  that  made,  the  first  Bep«nition.  But 
then  A.  C.  must  not  understand  me  of  actual 
only,  but  of  causal  separatiou.  For,  as  I  said 
before,  (he  schism  is  theirs  whose  the  cause  of 
it  is.  And  he  makes  the  separation,  that  gires 
the  first  just  cause  of  it ;  not  he  that  makes  an 
actual  separation  upon  a  just  cause  preceding.' 
—(Works,  ToL  ii  SBC.  31.) 

We  cordially  adopt  the  dcfiDitioDS  aud 
alle^Htiona  of  the  great  Auglican.  He  de- 
scribes perfectly  the  necessity  wfaich  baa 
construed  and  the  spirit  which  has  animat- 
ed the  great  party,  which  seems  at  length  to 
stand  on  the  very  borders  of  that  Canaau  of 
religiooB  liberty  and  equality  towards  which 
for  three  centuries  it  has  been  stru^ling 
through  the  wilderness,  and  in  which  it 
hopes  to  find  rest  and  the  free  play  of  its 
life  at  last 

'Schism  is  separation — cutting  off;  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  that  to  which  we  ought  to  be 
united.  The  root  of  schism  b  the  separation 
of  man  from  God.  He  is  thereby  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  universal  and  ruling  system  of 
things.  In  this  way  he  is  out  of  harmony  with 
all  that  remains  under  that  presiding  system. 
And  the  crime  of  schism  lies  in  this ;  that  it  is 
a  contest  with  Him  who  has  instituted  that 
system — that  it  arises  out  of  our  repu^ancy  to 
Him,  or  (to  take  the  lowest  view  of  it)  out  of 
our  want  of  onderstanding  of  the  principles 
which  he  has  established  for  the  unity  of  the 
world  which  He  has  made.' — (A.  J,  Scott, 
'  Discourses,'  p.  230.) 

Schism,  then,  is  separation  from  that  with 
which  Ood  made  ue  to  be  united.  The  onl^ 
schism  abont  which  we  need  be  anxious  is 
separation  from  the  truth  which  can  make 
Divine  order  in  our  lives ;  to  which  by 
inward  Unities  we  are  related ;  to  which 
we  are  bound  to  attach  ourselves,  or  rather 
to  maintiun  our  attachment,  under  penally 
of  perpetual  unrest,  harm,  and  loss.  The 
fundamental  question  of  schism  is  truth — 
the  truth  which  God  has  made  known  as  the 
one  basis  of  the  vital  fellowships  and 
activities  of  mankind. 

The  only  principle  which  could  fairiy  rob 
us  of  the  justification  which  the  Anglican 
Archbishop's  words  afford  to  ns  would  be, 
tiiat  the  State  is  absolntely  the  highest 
egression  of  the  Lord  who  made  and  who 
mhs  the  world,  as  to  the  conduct  of  man's 
life  ia  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  secular 
sphere.  There  ture  secular  sects  in  Europe 
who  lay  down  this  dogma  as  the  fundamental 
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principle  of  the  constitiitioii  of  sodety.  The 
State,  in  their  view,  has  the  sole  right  and 
the  sole  power  to  organize  eveirthing,  from 
industry  to  worship,  and  there  is  no  higher 
will  tban  that  of  Uie  community  known  to 
or  knowable  by  man.  But  tms  principle 
presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  spiritiuL 
Worship  and  the  whole  r^on  of  man's 
religious  activity  must  have  been  alreadv 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  senseless  sapersth 
tion,  before  such  an  idea  could  rcisn. 
Religion  ceases  to  be  ui  intru^ve  and  ou- 
tarbing  element  in  the  secular  realm  under 
such  conditions,  becanae  it  has  already  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  life.  We  have  no 
need  to  spend  time  in  controverting  tbii 
pontion.  Amongst  Christian  poUtidsna,  lay 
or  ecclesiastical,  there  can  be  no  need  to 
demonstrate  the  falseness  of  a  principle 
which  would  make  Christ  and  His  AposUeB 
the  chief  scbismatica  of  the  worid.  Even 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  is  as  hard  upon  Nonconfor- 
mity as  a  mao  can  be,  allows  that  there  are 
things  which  may  coUtpel  sepuvtion;  and 
where  these  are  found,  by  Laud's  owa  defi- 
nition, the  word  schism  can  no  longer  apply. 
Man,  like  all  tilings,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, is  made  in  concord.  There  arc  rela- 
tions with  beings  and  with  things,  with  tho 
world,  with  man,  and  with  God,  in  which 
his  nature  moves  freely  and  all  his  powers 
are  dravm  forth  to  their  full  stiain  of  wort 
The  secret  of  free  movement  in  the  nniveree 
is  equipoise.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  man. 
He  is  made  to  sustain  cert^n  lelationB,  to 
exchange  certain  inflaencea,  to  fulfil  cert^ 
functions.  There  is  a  condition  conceivable 
in  which  man  would  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  all  things  around  him,  would  move  wilh 
perfect  freedom,  and  give  full  expression  to 
all  the  functions  and  possibilities  of  his  life. 
Out  of  that  condition  he  has  fallen  ;  to  it  ho 
hopes  and  aspires  to  rotom.  Schism  is  that 
which  breaks  the  harmony,  which  places  btin 
in  a  wrong  relation  with  all  aroima  him,  and 
sets  him  at  war  with  himself.  The  first,  the 
fundamental  schism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sin. 
The  Archschismatic,  the  father  of  schism,  is 
the  Devil  Next,  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
schism  which  prevents  man  straggling  back 
into  the  harmony  ;  which  introduces  any 
unnatural  limitations  or  compulsions  into  the 
movements  of  his  soul  with  r^ard  to  that 
Being,  the  righting  of  his  rdations  with 
whom  sets  him  i^ht  with  himself  and  with 
all  the  worid.  Whatever  binders  the  free 
movement  of  man's  spirit  in  i«lation  to  God, 
or  limits  or  thwarts  the  relations  with  his 
fellow-men  into  which  he  is  drawn  by  the 
Spirit ;  whatever,  in  fact,  makes  an  order 
which  is  not  spiritual  in  the  sphere  of  his 
duties  and  life,  is  schismatic    llie  first  con- 
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dition  of  the  higher  order,  the  order  of  the 
Spirit,  ia  liberty ;  the  free  moTemeot  of  the 
q>iritual  elemeQt,  the  free  play  of  the  spirit- 
oal  life,  is  the  easential  coDdition  of  that 
Doity  of  the  Church  for  which  the  Saviour 
prayed,  and  for  which  the  Spirit  is  striving 
Btilf.  When  human  ordera  or  forms  are 
established  as  essential  bases  of 
schism  is  inevitable,  simplv 
hnman  arrangement  of  man  s  relations  can 
be  co-extensive  and  conterminous  with  the 
plan  by  which  the  Spirit  is  working  out  the 
unit/  of  the  Cbarch,  and  which  is  realizable 
only  through  die  entire  freedom  of  the 
movement  of  His  energy  in  in  dividual 
bnman  hearts.  The  cause  of  schism,  ad- 
hering to  Laud's  definitions,  is  inherent  in 
the  veiy  constitution  of  a  system  like  that 
of  our  national  Established  Church,  it  is 
bnt  the- repetition,  within  the  limits  of  a 
nation,  and  under  national  auspices,  of  the 
Ronuw  eudeavour  to  found  and  to  govern 
a  church  which  should  be  conterminoas 
with  Christendom.  That  which  broke  np 
Qie  Roman  system  and  shattered  the  Roman 
idea  of  the  Church,  was  the  developmont 
of  a  tnie  nation&l  life  in  the  conntnes  of 
the  west,  which,  apeabing  roundly,  we  may 
date  from  the  Uiirteenth  century.  The 
national  development  of  France  in  that 
centuiy  really  broke  up  the  Medisval  idea 
of  nmty,  whether  conceived  of,  as  by  the 
nobler  spirits,  under  the  form  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  or  by  the  commoner  under 
the  form  of  the  Holy  Komao  Church.  The 
great  Papal  schism  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  seventy  yean'  captivity  at 
Avignon,  were  the  beginning  of  the  endi 
The  dream  was  dreamed  out.  The  vision  of 
the  noity  of  Christendom  under  a  viable 
vicar  of  Christ  vanished  for  ever. 

The  vision  which  has  replaced  it  is  that 
of  a  Federal  Christendom — a  confederation 
of  national  charchea,  each  under  its  national 
head,  establishing  in  the  spiritual  some  such 
order  as  the  Commune  dreams  of  establish- 
ing in  the  political  sphere.  But  it  is  the 
same  enterprise.  We  wish  our  able  adw 
cates  of  Eetablisbment  would  consider  it 
It  is  the  endeavour  to  build  the  Church  on 
a  basis  of  authority,  whether  ext«mal  to  the 
nation,  as  tbe  Pope,  in  the  ages  in  which 
Christendom  was  conceived  of  as  a  visible 
kingdom,  or  internal  to  the  nation,  as  is  ne- 
cessary when  tJie  nation  rises  to  the  con- 
sdoiuness  of  individuality,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  national  life. 
It  is  an  uming  at  a  kind  of  order  in 
Christ's  kingdom  which  has  the  root  of  all 
disordeiB  in  the  heart  of  it ;  and  it  has  for 
three  centuries  blocked  the  way  of  the  true 
Eoceasor  to  the  Medinval  idea  of  the  unity 


of  Christendom,  a  unity  of  wiirit  unexpressed ' 
in  formularies  or  organizations,  reigning  inr- 
all  the  provinces  of  man's  social,  politlci  I,  and 
national  life. 

The  Mediffivd  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  was  a  noble  and  beautful  rision; 
far  nobler  and  more  beautiful,  broader,  deep- 
er, (rraoder,  thao  anything  that  is  proposed 
or  that  can  be  proposed  under  the  condiUons 
of  a  Law-estnbiisbed  National  Church.  The 
movement  of  the  Reformation  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  in  Germany  was  a  grand  step  of 
progress  as  regards  the  actual  condition  and 
relations  of  men.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  System,  the  branding  it  as  of  the 
Devil  and  not  o!  Christ,  was  an  unspeaka- 
ble gain  and  progrcHs.  But,  yet  as  regards' 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  in  the  form 
which  the  Reformation  assumed  in  botb 
countries,  we  hold  t^at  it  was  distinctly  a 
fall.  That  which  England  had  to  substitute 
for  the  idea  of  a  Church  co-extensive  witb 
the  Christian  name,  ruled  by  a  power  which' 
professed  and  was  believed  to  rest  its  rights 
and  to  draw  its  influence  from  a  sphere  bo- 
yond  this  world,  perpetuating  in  Christen- 
dom the  tradition  and  the  right  of  apos- 
tolic rule,  was  a  miserably  narrow,  shallow,' 
and  sel^h  assertion  of  the  right  of  a 
class  to  represent  Christ  in  legislating  or  fbe 
Church,  and  of  a  James  I.  to  represent  Him 
in  ruling  it  The  inner  life  of  the  Church 
System  which  the  Reformation  cstablisbed 
in  England  shines  brightly  only  against  the 
background  of  Roman  atrocity ;  it  is  dark 
euoi^h  against  any  conception  of  Christ'a 
Kingdom  inspired  by  the  Spirit  or  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God. 

If  the  Establishment  principle,  as  some  of 
its  passionate  advocates  seem  to  imagine,  ia 
to  DC  the  penuanent  form  of  church  life 
which  is  to  supplant  in  Christendom  the 
idea  which  the  Roman  Church  enshrined, 
but  marred  and  murdered  in  embodiment^ 
then  we  say  deliberately,  Europe,  in  the  long 
run,  will  have  lost  immensely  by  the  Refor- 
mation ;  then  the  hope  of  the  establisli- 
nient  of  a  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
weary  heart  of  humanity  shall  realize  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hope  which  poets  and 
prophets  have  kept  bright  before  the  mind 
of  the  world,  will  be  forever  dead. 

The  words  Dissenter  and  Non-conformist 
are  in  one  sense  ugly  words;  and  Protestant 
must  be  put  in  the  same  category.  They 
define  unhappily  by  negation,  that  which  in 
its  essential  nature  is  strongly  affirmative; 
that  which  has  the  spirit  of  the  'Everlastintf 
Yea '  in  it  as  fuUy  as  any  belief  which  haa 
ever  been  formulated  by  or  promulgated 
among  men.  It  ia  most  unfortunate  that 
the  creeds  and  [Hrindplea  which  are  most 
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closely  related  to  the  political  and  iDdustrial, 
•6  well  as  to  tbe  spiritual  progress  of  man- 
kind, have  by  accident,  ss  it  were,  assumed 
tills  neirative  shape  in  their  proclamation  of 
themselves  to  the  world.  It  U  their  aspect 
to  their  opponents  nliich  has  become  their 
definition  ;  and  thb  baa  affixed  to  tbem  a 
|[ind  of  stigma  wbich  has  acted  most  injuri- 
ously on  their  progress.  We  little  realize 
how  this  negation  has  stood  in  onr  way. 
The  '  Dis '  or  the '  Non '  is  the  essential  part 
of  us  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  number  of 
.Churchmeo ;  while  the  Romanist  stiil  finds  in 
the  word  Protestant  a  perpetual  justification 
of  his  antipathy,  and  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
his  scorn.  We  have  in  all  generations  been 
regarded  as  a  dissatisfied  and  dissident  race; 
iitrong  only  in  opposition,  and  living  by  eoyy 
and  hatred  of  that  which  commands  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  It 
bas  been  believed,  in  fact,  that  we  rather 
purse  our  grievances,  and  make  the  most  of 
them,  lest  if  they  were  to  cease,  our  ration 
d'Hre  would  at  once  expire.  We  believe 
tliat  this  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
popular  notion  of  us  among  the  members  of 
the  Establishment ;  and  the  main  reason  for 
tho  impression,  were  it  probed,  would  be 
found  to  bo  the  negation  implied  in  our 
name.  To  this  day  the  term  Protestant  is 
perhaps  the  gravest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
die  spread  of  Evangelical  ideas  and  of  the 
^Evangelical  spirit  among  the  Latin  nations 
of  the  West 

But  in  truth  the  'yea'  is  with  ns  rather 
thaa  with  our  opponents.  The  Establish- 
ment is  the  natural  home  of  the  true  '  Nega- 
tive TheoWy.'  '  The  moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England '  is  the  chief  boast  of  her 
children — that  is,  of  those  who  are  most  loyal 
to  her  principle  of  Establishment,  and  to 
whom  the  tcnn  Erastian  conveys  nothing  of 
which  they  feel  the  slightest  disposition  to  be 
iteUamed.  And  it  describes  something  which 
is  very  characteristjcof  her  policy,  and  which 
fills  a  large  place  in  the  various  '  Apologies' 
jrhich  several  schools  of  Essayists  have  re- 
cently ^ven  to  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  to  set  forth  sometliing  which 
ooustbemfuntainedif  the  Established  Church 
IS  to  endure.  Just  in  the  measure  in  which 
Church  parties  feel  themselves  possessed  by 
yery  positive  convictions,  and  inspired  by 
|>uming  zeal,  so  the  limits  of  the  system 
grow  irksome ;  while  the  strongest  parties 
which  have  arisen  within  her  communion, 
tliosc  with  the  most  intense  convictions  and 
the  most  spiritual  turns,  have  been  driven  to 
develope  themselves  out^de  her  pale. 

At  uiis  moment  the  party  in  the  Church 
which  ia  the  most  stron^y  devoted  to  the 
Establishment  principle  is,  theologically,  the 


most  colourless.  The  most  solid  argninen^ 
as  it  seems  to  ns,  which  sustaina  the  Ettatp 
lishment  platform,  would  lead  ns  to  legard 
its  ministers  as  a  kind  of  Levltical  order— ths 
clerisy,  as  Coleridge  has  it — which  wooU 
aim  at  little  higher  than  a  civilising,  homaD- 
izing  mission  to  the  ignorant,  the  vicion^ 
and  the  wretched  in  the  land.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  for  a  moment  apeak  sKght- 
ingly  of  such  a  service,  rendered  by  snch 
men  as  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Slate 
for  this  most  blessed  work.  Bat  it  is  no 
longer  specially  clerical  work.  The  world 
is  busy  about  it  by  a  thousand  agencies, 
which  more  than  compete  with  the  clerical ; 
and  it  is  hardly  a  question  whether  the 
world  at  large  would  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain a  costly  and  highly -favoured  order  of 
men  to  do  the  work  which  in  these  days  U 
the  general  pharge  of  society.  But  the  work 
of  the  Gospel,  of  which  St.  Paul  strikes  the 
key-note  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fint 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent order.  The  school  of  which  we  bare 
spoken  deals  chiefly  with  the  diSiised  liglA 
of  Christianity  which  is  abroad  in  the  attno- 
sphere  of  a  Christian  state  ;  the  preacher  after 
tie  Pauline  type  (and  the  world  cannot  spsre 
him  yet)  unveils  the  solar  light  and  fire. 
Tho  aormative  force,  tho  penetrating,  search- 
ing fire  of  Christianity,  has  from  the  fint 
been  mainly  with  the  commonilieB.  which 
have  been  unable  to  find  room  withb  tho 
bosom  of  the  moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  their  truth  and  for  their  zesL 
The  moderation  paled  the  one  and  chilled 
the  other,  and  drove  them  forth  into  a  sep- 
aration which  seemed  to  them  in  those  days 
as  hitter  and  unnatural  as  the  violent  disnip- 
tion  of  a  Christian  home,  so  strongly  did  the 
idea  of  the  family  life  of  a  nation  possess 
men's  hearts,  bo  sifongly  did  man's  imagina- 
tion cling  to  the  viuble  unity  of  the  Church. 
Few  who  love  the  truth  of  tlie  Gospel 
would,  we  imagine,  be  disposed  to  questton 
that  ibe  higher  life  of  the  Churcn,  that 
which  makes  its  gospel  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  was  more  fully  represented  in 
the  early  days  of  Ei^  James  by  men  like 
Dr.  Ituoolds  than  by  Bancroft  and  the  party 
which  he  and  Whitgift  represented  nt  the 
Conference  at  Hampton  Court  ;  by  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  rather  than  by  the 
Court  party  in  the  early  daya  of  the  B^tora- 
tion ;  by  the  Methodists  rather  than  by  the 
bishops  and  clei^  of  the  Georgian  Church; 
by  the  Free  Churchmen  rather  than  by  tho 
residue  of  the  Established  clei^of  Scotland 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Queen.  The  affi^ 
mative  side,  the  enet^  of  strong  belief, 
strong  assertion,  strong  purpose  and  endea- 
vour, has  been  seen  mainly  in  the  Koncon- 
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fonnist  commnnitJeB ;  vhile  the  EetabliBhed 
Chorchmen  have  on  the  whole  caltivated, 
oitb  a  fair  measore  of  eoorfry  and  with  coq- 
ipicaoDB  ability,  the  broad  fields  of  thought 
and  life  which  the  ener^  of  more  enterpris- 
ing and  earaeat  communitiea  has  won.  We 
claim  for  our  fathers  that  they  represented 
on  the  whole  the  affirmation  of  the  Qospel ; 
the  belief  which  sets  a  man's  face  like  a  rock 
against  the  tide  of  worldly  temptations  and 
geductiouB,  which  so  few  churches  find 
strength  to  Bt«m,  while  it  nerves  his  arm  to 
wield  effectually  that  sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  cuts  its  way  most  deeply  into  the  camp 
of  the  Devil,  which  the  Lord  came  to  storm 
and  to  destroy.  Apology  and  expontjon  have 
been  the  main  streng^Q  *>f  Anglican  Church 
literatnro  and  activity.  The  words  which 
have  been  the  advanced  guards  as  it  were  of 
liberty  and  pn^ress ;  the  pointed,  pungent, 
vivid,  stirring  treatises  which  have'  laid  oold 
most  powerfully  on  the  popular  heart,  f,aA 
have  been  the  chief  auxiliaries  of  the  Gospel 
in  turning  men  from  dnrkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood,  have 
come  forth  mainly  from  the  Nonconformist 
schools.  Not  that  there  has  been,  or  can  be, 
any  monopoly  of  gifts  or  functions  in  a 
country  in  which  cla)»es  and  orders  are  so 
happily  mixed  and  forced  into  association  as 
in  England.  The  Chnrch  has  not  neglected 
the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Nonconformists 
have  not  laid  by  the  implements  of  culture ; 
but  still,  on  the  whole,  taking  a  broad  view 
of  the  character  and  work  of  the  two  com- 
munions, we  believe  that  there  is  snbstaatial 
justice  in  the  distinctions  which  we  have  Iwd 
down. 

The  cultare  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
a  favourite  topic  with  her  apologists.  And 
most  jnstly.  On  the  whole,  she  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  teamed,  polished,  and  po- 
HtJc  Church  in  Christendom,  We  Noncon- 
formbta  have  do  long  list  of  names  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  scholaiship 
vbich  may  compare  with  the  long  line  of 
able  scholars  bm  champions  of  the  faith 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  has  sent  forth. 
Bnt  then  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England  are  precisely  thoFe  which  are 
most  fsyourablc  to  this  special  development ; 
and  unfavourable,  we  think,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  growth  and  free  activity 
of  yet'  higher  things.  Our  men  in  all  gene- 
rations have  had  in  the  main  yet  higher 
work  on  hand  than  theological  scholarship ; 
and  work,  we  venture  to  think,  still  more 
profoundly  important  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.  The  exiles  in  Holland  in 
the  eariy  years  of  the  1 7th  century  prodnced 
works  of  scholarship  which  may  compare 
with  anything,  save  snob  a  master-piece  as 
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Hooker's,  which  emanated  from  the  Angli- 
can divines  of  their  rime.  Ilenry  Ainsworth 
was  one  of  the  ablest  Biblical  scholars  in' 
Europe.  He  was  'living  on  ninepence  W 
week  and  some  boiled  roots'  as  a  bobk- 
sellet's  porter,  when  his  master  discovered 
his  skill  In  Hebrew,  and  put  him  in  the  way 
of  more  congenial  work.  In  Moreri's  Die-' 
tionary  fnll  justice  is  done  to  Henry  Ain^ 
worth  — '  the  able  commentator  on  '  thO 
Scriptures;'  while  he  is  carefully  distin- 
gnisned  from  'Ainsworth  the  hereaiarch,  on? 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Brownista ;'  nothing  be- 
ing more  indubitable  than  that  the  two 
were  the  same  man.  John  Robinson,  tooj 
was  a  man  of  large  culture  as  well  as  con-' 
spicuoua  intellectual  power.  His  contro-; 
versial  works  reveal  a  learning,  a  wisdom,  a' 
breadth  of  view,  a  foresight,  a  large-hearted 
charity,  joined  to  the  most  intense  convie-^ 
tion  on  the  points  which  made  him  a  sepa- 
ratist, which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  S' 
great  theolt^cal  champion  in  any  age  of 
iiie  world. 

But,  after  all,  these  men  had  higher  and^ 
harder  work  on  hand  than  thinking  and 
writing  as  scholars,  and  work  which  tira' 
world  could  less  easily  spare.  Those  exiles 
in  Holland,  by  their  toil  and  their  sufiering, 
were  nursing  and  trjuning  that  spirit  wliicQ- 
created  the  American  Republic,  and  which 
ruled  it  Etill.  The  worid  prohnbly  wanted 
that  work  just  then  more  than  the  rarest 
scholarship ;  though  intellectual  power  was' 
at  a  low  ehh  at  that  particular  crisis  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  And  the  world  found 
what  it  supremely  wanted,  the  simplest, 
purest,  toughest,  noblest  band  of  colonixto 
ever  sent  forth  from  any  country.  In  the" 
rude,  rough  times  which  succeeded,  th« 
leaders  of  the  great  action  which  settled  ob' 
a  sure  basis  for  ever  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  were  of  the  Nonconformist  Schools.' 
The  men  who  did  such  work  for  England' 
as  the  conduct  of  that  long  and  tremendous 
struggle  to  its  glorious  issue,  might  weU  be 
pardoned  if  their  culture  were  of  a  poorer; 
type  than  that  of  their  antagonists.  But  it 
is  really  marvellous  how,  during  the  storm 
of  the  Civil  'War,  Nonconformist  learning 
and  intellectual  ability  fiourished.  Lord' 
Brook  and  Peter  Sterry,  leading  spirits' 
among  the  Independents,  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  Platonic  learning;  they  drew' 
their  large  and  liberal  ideas  from  a  decpa 
than  an  Arminian  spring.  In  John  Howe 
strong  traces  of  the  same  Platonic  element' 
may  ne  discovered.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  native  affinitv  between  this' 
young  Independency  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  master  of  ideal  philosophy  in  the 
ancient  world.    At  the  time  of  the  Reston- 
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tioD,  probably  tbe  most  rnHny-sided,  ran- 

.  ously-accompliflbed,  aud  masterly  man  was 
Kichaid  Baxter.  Ilia  poutioo  in  relation 
to  the  Cbttrch  and  N'on conformity  Uirongb 
the  most  active  part  of  his  career,  was  not 
anlike  tbe  position  which  Eraftmna  held  dur- 

■  ing  the  Refonnation  between  Protestantism 
aud  Rome.  But  most  certaiulv,  despite  his 
views  '  OD  National  Churches,'  it  was  mainly 
from  tbe  Nonconformist  spnugs  that  his 
life  was  nonrisbed,  and  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence was  thrown  practicslly  into  the  Non- 
conformist  scale. 

But  perhaps  of  all  tbe  able  men  who  were 
busy  about  things  theological  and  political, 
about  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, there  was  not  one  who  thought  so  freely 
and  wrote  so  liberally  as  John  Goodwin,  the 
Independent.*  Far  from  feelioff  himself 
jihut  up,  as  we  Independents  hear  that  we  are 
shut  up,  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
which   were    nnquestionably  strongly   Cal- 

'  rinisUc,  he  dbcemed  and  grasped  whatever 
good    there    might    be    in    the   Arminian 

'  Bcbeme  of  doctrine ;  while  his  views  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  on  political  and  religious  liberty, 
on  toleration,  oo  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
■tates,  were  more  in  tbe  key  of  modem 
ideas  than  anything  else  which  Is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  literature  of  those  times.  A 
roan  must  have  had  a  far  sight  and  a  brave 
heart  who  could  write  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures in  those  days  and  in  snch  an  atmo- 
^here,  'The  tme  and  proper  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  ink  and  paper, 

'  not  any  book  or  oooks,  not  any  writing  or 
writings  whatsoever,  whether  translations  or 

-  originals,  but  that  substance  of  matter,  those 
glorious   coaneels  of  God    concerning  the 

,  salvation  of  tbe  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
are  indeed  represented  uid  declared  both  in 
the  translations  and  tbe  originals,  but  are 
distinct  from  both.' 

Fasfing  on  to  the  midst  of  the  next  cen- 

'  tury,  the  Nonconformist  evangelists  of  the 
great  Methodist  revival  were  busy  in  other 

-  work  than  that  which  occupied  the  scholars 
and  divines  of  the  not  over^amest  or  spiritual 

'  Oe'orgian  Church,  But  it  was  more  distinctly 
Chnr^  work ;  and  it  lay  far  nearer  to  the 

I'  heart  of  the  true  welfare  and  progress  of 

"  the  state.  The  men  who  established  a 
strong  Christian  influence  over  those  classes 

.  of  the  popniation  who  in  rimes  of  political 
ferment  are  toily  tbe  dangerons  classes, 
were  mainly  Nonconformist  What  Eng- 
land owed,  socially  and  politically,  to  tbe 

:  leaders  and  ministers  of  toe  great  Evaogelt- 

-  cal  revival,  when  tlie  storm  of  the  Revolu- 


*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tboii 
Goodwin,  also  an  Independent,  who  was  a  mi 
b«  of  ike  Assembly. 


tion  swept  through  Europe,  has  never  been 
calculated,  and  never  can  be.  The  work  of 
the  evangelists  among  tbe  colliers  and  mi- 
ners, and  generally  among  tbe  pooiest  of 
the  poor,  was  a  grand  eaf^^oard  to  us  when 
our  turn  of  revolutionary  trial  came.  The 
chief  reason  why  tbe  Revolution  in  England 
ran  in  the  main  a  peaceful  and  oraeriy 
course,  while  in  France  it  was  oonvuUTe 
and  destrnctive,  is  to  he  found  in  tbe  neniB 
of  the  classes  which  the  great  Evangelicil 
movement  established,  and  in  tbe  gleam  of 
hope  which  it  kindled  in  the  popular  heait 

And  it  is  not  a  little  notewotthy  that  the 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  which  ii 
seeking  to  repeat,  though  under  widely  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  we  judge,  quite  lower  form*, 
the  Methodist  revival,  and  is  striving  hard, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  some  Cbm- 
tian  influence  (though  many  would  deny  its 
right  to  the  name)  to  bear  on  the  vast  he^a 
class  in  onr  cities  which  perplexes  and  sad- 
dens all  churches,  is  that  which  bears  most 
uneasily  the  yoke  of  Establishment,  and 
talks  enthusiastically  of  Disestablishment  as 
emancipation.  One  of  its  orators  tiie  other 
day  at  St.  James's  Hall,  yonng  and  entbnai- 
astic,  no  doubt,  but  the  meeting  cheered 
him  to  the  echo,  thus  delivered  himself: 
■  Nothing  is  so  fatal  as  this  EstabUsbmcnt, 
and  if  tue  suspension  of  Mr,  Mackonocbic 
should  lead  to  tne  overturning  of  that  rooks'- 
nest,  so  mnch  the  better.'  (TmnulteoiD 
cheering.) 

But  It  may  be  said,  and  with  a  speciom  . 
cobur  of  truUi,  that  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  tbe  Establishment  principle  is,  that  it 
comprehends  these  extreme  parties  and 
keeps  them  under  some  moderating  control- 
It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  past  it  was  en- 
tirely for  the  good  of  England  that  the 
Church  did  not  comprehend  the  Puritan, 
the  Nonconformist-,  tlie  Methodist  elementa 
Happily,  it  was  not  in  the  natnre  of  tbe 
Church  to  comprehend  them  in  any  sense. 
Had  she  been  capable  of  retaining  tbem  and 
subjecting  tbem  to  her  moderating  hand, 
the  nation  would  have  lost  its  ablest  leaden, 
and  tbe  Church  the  most  glowing  breath  of 
ite  life.  And  the  best  thing  that  could  bap- 
pen  now  would  be  that  the  High  Anglicwa 
^ouJd  be  let  alone,  to  work  out  in  entiie 
freedom  their  ideas.  The  State  influence 
lends  importance  and  power  to  their  move- 
ment with  one  hand,  while  it  maddens  them 
by  limiting  and  cripplii^  their  freedom  ot 
action  on  the  other.  There  is  a  spirit  work- 
ing within  them  which,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  has  a  definite  meaning  and  purpose, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  power.  It  nuy 
be  trammelled,  cramped,  crippled  by  the  at 
tion  of  authority,  but  it  cannot  be  exorcised 
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or  erpeUed.  Id  tfae  present  temper  of  the 
pnblic  mind,  it  has  s  dLstinct  vocation  of  its 
own,  which  it  would  be  well  for  itself  and  for 
the  world  that  it  Bhonld  work  oat  freely. 
The  sooner  that  it  a  set  perfectly  free 
to  try  with  its  own  resonices  what  ita  me- 
thod is  worth,  the  better  for  itself,  and  the 
better  for  Uie  people  whom  it  dreams  that 
it  can  lead  and  save. 

We  have  spoken  casnally  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  Anmnian  creeds.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  some  close  examinatjon  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  the  present  article ;  inas- 
mnch  B8  it  is  often  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Establinhmeot,  as  a  strong  point  in 
its  hvonr,  that  the  teadiog  Anglican  divines 
of  King  James  and  King  Chartes  led  the 
reaction  aeunst  Calvinism,  and  made  room 
for  ArmiDiao  doctrine  and  influence  in  the 
Establiahed  Church.  It  is  a  point  which  is 
nrged  in  the  able  and  temperate  article  on 
the  Church  and  Nonconfonnity  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterli/ 
Jtmtte,  which,  as  well  as  its  liberal  rival, 
eridenUy  feels  that  the  Question  is  no  longer 
speculative  but  practical,  and  must  be  d^t 
with  as  one  of  tue  leading  and  most  preaa- 
iofr  pnblic  questions  of  the  day.  The  tone 
oF  both  those  articles  is  most  significant 
and  assuring  to  Nonconformists.  They  both 
recf^lse  most  cordially  the  larve  eervice 
nbjch  the  &ee  churches  of  England  have 
rcodered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress, though  tbey  do  not,  of  course,  yet  see 
&eir  way  to  nuke  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  snpreme  in  the  condnct  of  our 
ecclesiastical  aflairs.  Hear  the  Quarterly : — 
'The  sects  of  Noneouformity  have  been  of 
great  service  to  English  progress ;  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  England  if  there  were  nothing  but 
■ecta  in  which  its  religion  could  take  refuge 
and  find  ezpresrion,'  (Quarterly  Review, 
No.  260,  p.  234.)  Tlie  change  of  tone 
sorely  is  most  dgniflcant  here. 

Bnt  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 
King  James  had  no  sooner  reached  England 
and  tested  the  adulation,  so  grateful  to  his 
coarse,  vfun  nature,  with  which  the  Anglican 
prelates  were  ready  to  welcome  him,  than  he 
dieeosered  that  Presbytery  agreed  with 
monarchy  '  as  God  agreed  with  the  devil.' 
Still  be  was  a  strong  Calvioist,  and  held  the 
Genevan  doctrines  in  common  with  Whit- 
%A  uid  the  leading  doctors  of  the  Anglican 
Chorcb.  lie  was  not  without  shrewd  native 
wit,  and  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
bitter  and  even  brutal  as  he  was  to  the 
Faritans,  his  strong  common  sense  rebelled 
^uost  the  policy  which  the  Bishops  wonld 
have  forced  upon  him.  We  owe  probably 
to  him  that  the  lAmbetfa  Articles  were  not 


incorporated  in  the  formulBries  of  the 
Church.  But  before  the  end  of  bis  reign 
be  found  that  Calvinism  agreed  with  mon- 
archy as  ill  as  Presbytery,  and  the  Church 
lapsed  slowly  but  steadily,  or  rose  as  some 
may  prefer  tu  call  it,  into  Arminiau  doctrine. 
Bnt  Uie  remarkable  thing  about  the  matter 
is  that  Calvinism  declined  and  Arminianism 
rose  in  favour,  just  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  clergy  lent  themselves  to  be  ministers  of 
the  Court.  As  matter  of  history,  the  vannted 
reaction  against  Calvinism  was  coincident 
and  consonant  with  the  cry,  'Church  and 
King.'  And  this  opens  out  an  important 
truth  on  whjch  it  is  worth  our  while  for  a 
moment  to  dwell 

Mr.  Froude  has  recently  indulged,  in  a 
wild,  vigorous  way,  in  a  glorification  of 
Calvinism,  before  an  andience  whose  tradi- 
tion^ sympathies,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  strongly  on  his  side.  He  suggests  a 
pregnant  question :  How  is  it  that  a  system 
which  IS  so  terribly  dishonouring  to  the 

foodnese  and  righteousness  of  God,  should 
ave  afforded  snch  an  inspiration  to  some  of 
the  very  noblest  men  who  have  ever  left 
their  trace  on  the  history  of  mankind  t  He 
^ves  a  list  nf  great  names,  noble  names, 
among  the  noblest  of  onr  race;  and  with 
r^rara  to  most  of  them,  at  any  rate,  the 
claim  or  charge  of  being  strongly  under  the 
inflneuce  of  Augusiinian  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  cannot  be  denied.  And  yet 
there  is  something  horrible  in  the  picture  of 
the  Divine  principles  and  methods  of  action, 
which  Calvinism  in  its  pure  and  naked  form 
presents.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  contem- 
plate, without  shuddering,  the  ideas  of 
divine  and  human  things  which  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  with  grim  satisfaction  by 
some  of  the  very  strongest  and  most  high- 
minded  men  who  have  ever  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  worid.  How  are  we  to  account 
foriti 

Bnrely  the  solntion  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
he  found  in  the  foct  that  the  great  Calvinista 
held  more  vitally  to  the  amrmations  than 
to  the  n^ations  of  their  creed.  Its  bearing 
on  them  and  their  lives,  in  an  age  of  strong 
swift  action,  was  the  thing  of  vital  persona) 
moment;  its  bearing  on  their  fellow-men 
and  the  universal  government  of  God, 
though  expressed  in  terribly  clear  and  Ic^- 
cal  f  ormalaries,  held  a  very  secondary  place  in 
their  minds.  The  grand  idea,  God's  election 
— man  the  chosen  agent  of  God,  rused  up, 
though  all  unworthy,  for  'the  setting  forth 
of  His  counsels,  and  the  execution  of  His 
will — seized  and  possessed  them  wholly; 
and  the  outside  bearing  of  the  tmths,  so  to 
speak,  appeared  but  partially  to  their  moral 
sight.    The  worid  was  then  a  great  camp,  in 
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wliicb  the  fiercest  martial  pasnona  were 
n^ing.  SecUoDB  of  societj,  as  well  as 
Dations,  were  in  cbronic  and  stern  antago- 
nism; and  it  was  not  ao  unnaloral  to  r^ard 
in  those  days  as  reprobate  children  of  the 
devil  those  whom  it  wsa  almost  a  matter  of 
religioua  duty  to  afflict  and  to  deatroy,  A 
man  easily  peraaadea  bimaelf  that  an  enemy 
is  a  child  of  darkness  when  his  sword  will 
soon  be  at  his  throat.  Terms  hare  changed ; 
but  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the  French 
array  and  the  National  Guards  in  Paris 
about  each  other,  repeat  in  Bubstanco  the 
relations  of  Protestant  and  Romanist,  Eng- 
lishman and  Spaniard,  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head, in  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  da^. 
The  thing  appeared  to  them  qaite  otherwise 
than  to  us,  who  have  been  studying  for  ages 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind;  a  doctrine  which,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  w.  a  first  forced  on  the  public 
notic«  of  peoples  by  profane  and  godless 
writers  who  laid  the  train  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

We  need  only  read  the  language  in  which 
Hawkins  or  Raleigh  utter  the  thoughts  of 
their  hearts  about  the  Spaniards,  to  com- 
prehend how  eaay  it  was  tot  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  elect  instruments  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  devil  and  bis  works,  in  their 
daring,  but  semi-piratical  forays  into  the 
harbours  and  the  treasure  fleets  of  Spain. 
Hawkins,  with  hia  cargo  of  sluves  on  board, 
crowded  so  close  that  fever  began  to  rage 
among  hia  crew,  could  hardly  have  comforted 
himself  so  complacently,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  calm  in  the  tropics,  with  the  thought 
that '  God  never  suffers  Hia  elect  to  perish,' 
onlesa  fais  whole  thought  had  been  occupied 
with  wbat  he  was  doin^  ^unst  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  ministen  of  darkness, 
while  his  relations  and  datJes  to  his  hapless 
fallow-creatares  were  dropped  ont  of  stgbk 
Ca'vinism  eauly  inspires  men,  that  is,  the 
larger  sort  of  men,  who  are  capable  of  the 
inspiration,  with  the  sense  of  a  Divine  call 
to  a  Divine  service,  and  it  makes  them 
sharp  as  flint  and  hard  as  iron  in  working 
out  their  mission.  And  these  great  Pro- 
testants and  Puritans  in  the  age  of  the 
struggle  for  life  saw,  partly,  no  donbt,  through 
prejudiced  eyes,  so  much  moral  foulness  in 
those  with  whom  they  were  contending, 
that  reprobation  did  not  seem  so  dread  a 
.dootrine  in  their  sight  as  it  seems  in  ours; 
who  sit  down  calmly,  after  Uie  great  battle 
Is  over,  to  think  ont  the  system  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  to  examine  its  principles  in 
the  lignt  of  modem  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
and  charity.  To  us  much  of  it  seems  simply 
revolting,  and  we  marvel  how  it  could  ever 


have  commended  itself  as  of  jGod,  as  it  nn- 

Siestionably  did  commend  itself,  to  some  of 
e  wisest,  noblest,  and  most  merciCol  ol 
our  race. 

The  Calrinism  of  the  Reformers,  m  a 
body,  is  of  course  unquestionable.  Even 
Whitgift,  bitterly  as  he  hated,  and  hard  u 
he  struck  the  Puritans,  shared  their  pro- 
foundest  convictions  as  theologians,  as  tbe 
Lambeth  Articles  fully  reveal.  So  long  m 
the  battle  with  Rome  was  a  life  and  dcitii 
struggle,  that  is,  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Calvinistic  ideas  strung  the  conr- 
sgc  and  enci^  of  the  chief  actors  to  tlu! 
keenest  tension.  When  the  Church  had 
won  its  position,  and  was  settling  down  ioto 
a  respectable  institution,  one  of  whose  chief 
functions  seemed  to  be  to  sustain  the  di^ina 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  then  the  Ann!- 
nian  bed  was  made  ready  for  it;  and  mott 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
drama  in  which  the  Church  was  the  nuin 
prop  of  the  monarchy,  leaned  strongly  to 
the  Arminian  side,  llie  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  liberty 
— liberty  of  body,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty 
of  spirit — against  all  -the  force  which  the 
world  of  authority  could  bring  to  bear 
against  them,  were  Calvinist  to  the  bsbk- 
bone.  God's  elect  they  held  themselves  t* 
be,  weak,  unworthy  instruments,  by  whom 
He  was  yet  pleased  to  manifest  Hia  glory, 
and  to  accompliah  His  wilL  And  this  w» 
the  backbone  of  their  strength,  '  Not  I,  b*t 
the  graet  of  Qod  lehich  it  tn  me.' 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any- 
thing weaker  than  this  sense  of  a  personit 
call,  a  personal  inspiration,  to  which  tlie 
Calvinist  readily  opened  his  soul,  could  have 
borne  the  conquerors  through  that  tremen- 
dous struggle  which  assured  the  tiberties  of 
Englishmen  forever,  first  agtunst  the  ^iri- 
tual  tyrant  at  Rome,  nest  against  the  domes- 
tic tyrant  on  the  throue  of  their  own  ceaim. 
Perhaps  tbe  Puritan  stm^le  against  epi>- 
copal  and  regal  tyranny,  which  brought  the 
Independents  to  the  front,  was  the  sternest 
ever  fought  out  in  the  world.  The  best 
measure  of  the  grandeur  of  Cromwell's  pro- 
portions is  to  be  found  in  the  measure  of 
the  men  whom  he  ruled,  llie  English  under 
Elizabeth  proved  themselves,  in  the  Narto* 
Seas,  on  tne  Spanish  Mun,  amid  Arctic  ice, 
and  all  around  the  worid,  the  most  mast«^ 
ful  race  upon  earth.  The  spirit  had  not 
died  out  in  the  Caroline  days.  The  Poritaa 
party  nursed  its  traditions  and  cherished  its 
fire,  aa,  among  other  significant  ngns,  these 
words  of  Pym  reveal : — '  Blasted  may  that 
tongue  be,  that  in  the  smallest  d^ree  shall 
derogate  from  the  glory  of  those  halcyon 
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d&js  wbich  onr  fathers  enjoyed  during  tbe 
g^overnment  of  that  ever-bleased,  naver-to-be- 
foi^tt«n,  royal  Elizabeth.' 

The  straggle  wiihin  tbe  boBom  of  sncb 
a  nation  demanded  powers  of  the  highest 
and  Etrongest  order,  and  drew  them  forth. 
And  the  man  who  could  conduct  that 
struggle  to  a  successful  issue  and  rule  such 
a  strong-handed,  imperious  race  as  tbe 
English  of  the  Commonwealth,  could  have 
found  little  beyond  bis  strength  in  any 
enterprise  in  any  age  of  tbe  world;  and 
nothing  but  that  spint  mbich  from  the  posi- 
lire  side  of  their  CalTinistic  creed  entered 
into  Cromwell,  and  the  men  of  whom  be 
became  tbe  organ  and  the  bead,  could  have 
home  them  through  the  tremendous  pressure. 
No '  sweetness  and  light '  of  intellectnal  cul- 
ture, no  sense  of  'natural  human  power' 
could  have  borne  John  Robinson's  company 
of  pilgrims  first  to  Holland,  and  then  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  given  them  strength 
to  bold  together,  as  they  say  of  themselves 
touchingly,  'in  a  most  strict  and  sacred 
bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
violation  of  which  we  make  great  con- 
science ;  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold 
onrsetves  strictly  tied  to  al!  care  for  each 
other's  good,  and  of  tho  whole  by  every, 
and  so  mutual.'— -(Letter  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster  to  Sir  E.  Sandys.)  It  was  this 
spirit,  which  no  conformity  to  an  EUia- 
hethan,  atill  less  to  a  Jacobean  churcbj  could 
have  nurtured,  which  made  New  England, 
and  through  New  England  made  America. 

Calvinism  was  so  profoundly  associated 
through  that  age  with  the  advancing  cause 
of  tbe  spiritual  and  political  liberties  of  our 
coantiy  that  the  Arminian  bias  of  the  digni- 
fied clergy  of  the  Establish  ment,  which  began 
to  manifest  itself  after  tlie  settlement  of  tbe 
Church  and  tbe  kingdom  under  King 
James,  is  by  no  means  a  noble  or  beautiful 
feature  in  its  history.  Arminianism  in  tbe 
Church  went  hand  in  band  with  worldly 
compliance,  slavish  bomi^e  to  princes,  idol- 
atroDs  rites,  goi^ous  ritnal,  and  episcopal 
tyranny  ;  and  it  went  down  with  tbe  Church 
ngbteonaly  to  ruin  under  the  shock  of  tbe 
men  who  did  believe  themselves  called, 
qnickencd,  and  raised  up  as  witnesses,  by 
the  Ood  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

We  look  too  little  at  theae  doctrinal  de- 
velopments in  the  light  of  tbe  political  life 
of  tho  times  which  produce  them.  Tbe 
connection  is  a  profound  one  between 
schemcB  of  doctrine  and  political  ideas.  A 
point  too  little  considered  ia  the  truth  of  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  for  its  times.  They 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  that 
with  tbe  Calvinistic  Puritans,  and  not  with 
the  Arminian  Anglicana,  rapidly  tending  to 


the  Laadian  Church,  were  stirring  through 
tbe  whole  of  that  struggle  the  motive  forces 
of  the  progress  of  society. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  the 
central  point  of  this  discussion  of  the  genius 
of  Nonconformity  in  its  relation  to  the  pro- , 
gress  of  society,  What  is  this  affirmation  of 
Nonconformity  which  bas  made  it  in  all  ages 
a  factor  of  supreme  importance  in  the  culture 
and  development  of  mankind !  It  stands  as 
a  witness  against  the  State  organization  of 
Christianity,  but  that  is  not  its  strength. 
Not  what  it  stands  agunst,  but  what  it  stands 
for,  is  tbe  secret  of  its  power.  Briefly,  then, 
it  witnesses  for  the  ancient  historic  and 
Christian  idea  of  the  Church,  as  tbe  mani- 
festation and  the  organ  of  tbe  Spirit  work- 
ing freely  in  individual  consciences  and 
bearta.  It  is  Nonconformity  which  truly  in- 
berita  and  cherishes  the  l^acy  of  early  and 
mediaval  Christian  society,  which  the  Roman 
organization  of  Christendom  did  its  best  to 
destroy.  Throughout  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
Mediaeval  period  the  true  development  of  the 
Church  was  carried  on,  not  on  the  haws  of 
authority,  or  by  the  application  of  accepted 
doctrines  and  methods,  but  by  tbe  original 
eneigctic  action  of  individual  men  and  the 
disciples  whom  they  might  gather  round 
them,  who  brought  new  ideas  into  the 
Church,  and  leavened  it  with  their  own  in- 
dependent life.  Tbe  antagonism  of  consti- 
tuted Cburch  authorities  to  all  the  leaders  of 
new  modes  of  Christian  activity  and  devel- 
opment, is  precisely  parallel  to  the  treatment 
which  origmal  men  of  genius  in  all  ages 
have  mot  with  at  the  hand  of  tbe  constituted 
authorities  of  society.  Tbe  young  monasti- 
cism  bad  to  figbt  its  way  desperately  into  the 
hallowed  sphere  of  Churcb  organization, 
'  It  is  the  ancient  advice  of  the  Fathers,'  says 
Caseianus,  '  advice  which  endures,  that  a 
monk  at  any  cost  must  fly  bishops  aud 
women.'  And  tbe  bishops  repud  tbe  anti- 
pathy with  interest  The  struggles  of  the 
nionks  and  bishops  in  the  West, in  tbe  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  form  the  most  inter- 
esting and  pregnant  chapter  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical history.  I'he  monks  had  to  fight  bard 
for  their  independence,  and  to  fight  their 
way  into  influence.  But  no  intelbgeut  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  tliat  period,  we  ima- 
gine, can  doubt  that  tbe  higher  life  and  aim 
of  the  Church  was  on  the  whole  more  fully 
represented  in  tbe  irregular  than  in  the 
rcfrolar  bne. 

llow  far' such  a  man  as  St.  Bernard  was 
in  bis  day  a  Nonconformist,  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  to  discuss.  Champion 
of  orthodoxy  as  he  was,  and  maker  of  Popes, 
his  position  was  far  more  like  that  of  the 
Funtan  in  tbe  Anglican   Church  of  King 
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Jamea  than  at  first  sight  appeals.  Bat  the 
discnssioD  of  this  qaeatioD  wonld  lead  ns  too 
far  out  of  the  direct  line  of  our  aignment. 
What  hard  work  8t.  Francis  had  to  wring 
reccwnition  for  himself  and  his  tattered 
mendicant  company  from  Pope  Innocent 
III^  great  and  far-seeing  man  as  he  was,  is 
well  Lnown  to  all  students  of  Mediferal  hts- 
toij.  And  jet  St.  Francis  and  holj  poverty 
for  the  time  saved  the  Church.  Though  the 
mendicant  orders  soon  grew  fearfully  corrupt, 
and  made  the  Refonnation  doubly  impera- 
tive, yet  their  brief  career  of  purity  and 
power  added,  it  is  not  too  mach  to  say,  two 
centuries  to  the  life  of  the  Roman  system, 
and  staved  off  the  Ecclesiastical  Revolntion 
till  the  Western  nations  were  full-grown,  and 
were  strooj;  enough  to  nse  nobly  the 
freedom  which  they  might  win.  Xhe 
life  of  the  Church  has  been  cherished,  and 
itfl  influence  has  been  fed  in  all  ages,  by  men 
who  drew  fresh  ideas,  fresh  inspiration,  from 
the  life  of  the  Savionr  as  set  forth  in  the 
Divine  Word,  And  the  Meditevol  Church 
had  room  for  them.  There  was -nothing  out 
of  tune  with  its  professed  organization  in 
this  direct  appeal  to  the  fountwn  head  of 
truth.  It  could  include  its  Nonconformists, 
and  find  room  and  work  for  them ;  thongh 
it  had  bat  a  dim  eye  to  distinguish  between 
its  NoDconformists  and  its  heretics,  and  was 
prone  to  harry  the  last  with  fearful  brutality, 
— a  brutality  which  would  be  blankly  incom- 
prehensible, for  they  were  often  far  from 
brutal  men  who  exercised  it,  but  for  the  idea 
which  filled  the  minds  of  Churchmen,  that 
heresy  wss  the  spawn  of  hell.  When  the 
Catholic  Church,  like  tiie  Anglican  in  after 
ages,  wss  unable  to  comprehend  its  Non- 
conformists,  could  only  cast  out  its  Luthers, 
as  Anglicanism  cast  out  its  Barrowes,  its 
Robinsons,  its  Baxters,  its  Whitfields,  it 
ceased  to  be  Catholic  and  became  Roman, 
and  all  the  living  energy  of  the  Church, 
and  all  its  promise,  passed  over  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

A  church  like  the  Anglican,  in  which  its 
judges  of  doctrine  confess  frankly  that 
really  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Scrip- 
ture or  with  truth  in  settling  Church  con- 
troversies, but  simply  with  the  legal,  and, 
therefore,  we  freely  allow,  the  liberal  con- 
struction of  certain  documents  settled  by 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  centu- 
ries ago,  would  have  been  regarded  with 
simple  horror  by  the  great  Medi»val  Church- 
men, on  whose  limited  views  of  things  we 
somewhat  ioftily  look  down.  The  belief  did 
then  survive  in  the  Church  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  that  the  Church 
is  constituted,  not  by  documents,  but  by  the 
perpetual  presence  and  manifestation  of  that 


the  Roman  Court  This  idea  the  Anglicu 
Church  has  deliberately  renounced,  while 
the  Nonconformiate  have  upheld  it  The 
constitution  of  the  Establishment  isdiatinet- 
ly  not  by  the  Spirit,  hut  by  the  letter  of 
legal  documents ;  and  those  in  whom  the 
Spirit  stirs  new  energies,  and  moves  to  new 
^^neies,  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  outside 
her  pale. 

The  great  churchmen  of  Mediaeval  Chri» 
tendom — Benedict,  Boniface,  Dnnstaa,  An- 
selm,  Bernard,  Francis — would  have  fonod 
themselves  not  out  of  tune  with  the  Inde- 
pendent, John  Robinson,  when  he  said  tohii 
pilgrims  as  he  sent  them  forth,  that  ho 

'  mieerablj  bewuled  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  Befonned  Churches  who  were  cwoe  to  % 
period  in  reli^on,  and  would  go  no  further  thu 
the  instruments  of  thdr  reformation.  As,  tor 
example  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Lutfaer  saw;  la 
whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  im- 
parted and  revealed  to  Calvin  tbej  will  ntbw 
die  than  embrace  it  And  so  also  you  see  the 
Calvinists,  they  stick  where  he  left  them— 4 
misery  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for  though  thtj 
were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  tunes,  jet 
Qod  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  than; 
and  were  they  now  living,  they  would  be  u 
ready  and  wilting  to  embrace  further  light  u 
that  which  they  nad  received-  I  beseech  jM 
to  remember  it,  it  is  an  article  of  your  Church 
Covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  triisl- 
ever  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  you  fnm 
the  written  Word  of  God,'  ..."  Ism  very 
confident  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word,'  • — iWi'»- 
mm't  Farewetl  Addret*  to  the  Pilgrimi. 

But  we  think  that  these  great  Churchmen 
would  have  found  themselves  entirely  out  of 
tune  with  the  ablest  doctors  who  should  seet 
to  settle  the  faith  on  the  basis  of  l<^  au- 
thority, and  whose  Church  courts  could  give 
no  dispensation  to  the  word  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  to  more  men 
to  think  and  speak  in  the  Church  otherwise 
than  it  had  been  determined  that  they  shoulJ 
think  and  speak  three  centuries  ago.  We 
hear  much  of  historic  Churches.  It  is,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Arnold's  term.  The  writer  of 
the  very  able  and  liberal  article  in  the  cur^ 
rent  number  of  thtEdinburffh  Revitv  adopts 
the  term  with  high  approval,  and  sustains 
Mr.  Arnold's  argument  against  us,  that  bj 
separation  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  hiatoiT. 
We  answer  that  the  Church  of  England  msue 
a  new  thing  in  history  at  the  Reformation,— 


*  TLis  was  not,  so  to  speak,  Rolnnson's  privile 
word.  It  was  tbe  tradition  oi  the  Separatiats 
Greenwood  writea  from  bia  prison  to  tbe  same 
effect  in  Elizabeth's  days. 
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poor,  ba»e  imwe  of  a  DiviDe  idea;  while 
be  Nonconformists  muutain  and  cherish  the 
raditions  of  history,  and  are  in  fall  tune 
lith  all  that  has  been  deepest  and  strongest  in 
be  life  of  Christendom,  in  holding  fast  this 
iberty,  to  watch  for,  to  entert«n,  and  to  re- 
lect,  the  '  fresh  light  that  is  ever  breaking 
orth  from  the  word  of  God.'  It  was  the 
Article  of  the  Church  Covenant  of  the  Pil- 
;rims,  it  is  in  oar  Cbnrcli  Covenant  still, 
Ad  it  will  remain  iu  oar  Cborch  Covenant 
ihile  Independeocy  endures. 

And  herein  onr  Cborch  Covenant  is  at 
nr  with  the  idea  which  Sir  Boandell  Fal- 
ser developed  briefly,  in  his  able  and  eani- 
»t  a^ment  for  establishment  in  the  debate 
ID  Mr.  Miall's  motion.  His  speech  was  pro- 
>sbl;  the  ablest  wMch  was  delivered  on  his 
lide  of  the  qaesUon.  He  seemed  to  think 
Jiat  there  was  a  cert^n  fixity  in  religions 
luth,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
nDtinnally  progresuve  chancter  of  scientific 
mth,  and  which  renders  Establishment  a 
more  feauble  thing  in  relation  to  religion 
QuD  it  wonid  be  in  relation  to  tmtfas  belong- 
ing to  the  continaally  shifting  and  expanding 
Kientific  sphere.  There  can  be  no  qnestion, 
■e  ima^e,  that  this  idea  of  fixity  poeeesaed 
ihc  minds  of  the  men  who  created  the  An- 
^\ixa  fominlaries,  and  Is  behind  the  defence 
irf  their  integrity  which  a  powerf  nl  party  in 
the  Church  so  stremioasly  maintwns.  Some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  of  English 
CLorchmen  hold  finn'y  this  finalitj^  doctrine ; 
indeed  it  is  the  only  logical  jnstiScBtion  of 
the  mbscription  which  has  hitherto  been  tbo 
iniperative  demand  of  the  Church.  Lord 
Baixm's  remarks  on  this  point  are  interest- 
ii^T  and  important.  He  presses  the  queotion, 
'  Why  the  civil  state  should  be  pni^d  and 
restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made 
every  three  or  four  years  by  Parliament  aa- 
tembled,  devising  remedies  sa  fast  as  time 
breedetb  mischief;  and  contrariwise  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Estate  should  still  continue  npon 
the  dr^  of  time,  and  receive  no  attention 
now  for  these  five  and  forty  years  and  more ! ' 
With  Bacon  in  bis  question  stand  Greenwood, 
Barrowe,  Ainsworth,  Robinson,  Jacob,  and 
tlie  hm  line  of  Nonconform ibts ;  while  the 
principle  of  finality  has  ruled  in  all  ages  the 
policy  of  the  National  Church,  and  has  been 
detiavely  and  even  vehementiy  expressed  at 
crideal  periods  of  its  history.  New  adjust- 
ments of  doctrinal  belief  establish  theiuselves 
within  the  Anglican  pale ;  but  it  is  by  doing 
'iulence  to  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Church  is  founded,  for  it  is  un- 
•joe^oned  in  onr  ecclesiastical  courts  that 
the  Articles  of  Religion  were  intended  to 
fii  the  form  of  tratii  to  be  developed  in  the 
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teaching  t>f  the  Cbnrcb  of  En^aod  so  long 
as  that  Cburch  should  endure. 

But  there  is  a  complete  coufndon  in  this 
notion  between  the  subject  matter  of  theo- 
logy and  the  modes  of  its  muiifestation  in 
the  forms  of  human  thought.  In  the  sense 
in  which  theology  takes  its  place  among  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect,  the  highest, 
the  nobkot,  the  most  influential  on  the  cul- 
ture of  mankind,  it  is  subject  to  movement 
and  progress  like  the  rest  Because  the 
science  of  divine  things  has  been  treated 
systematically  aa  a  fixed  form  of  truth,  capa- 
ble of  at  any  rate  approximately  complete 
expresKon  in  the  propositions  whicli  form 
the  creeds  of  the  Chnrcb  ;  becaase  the  mea- 
snrea  of  bvgone  centuries  are  rigidly  ap- 
plied, and  m1  excursion  of  the  reasou  beyond 
tbeir  logical  pale  is  treated  with  stem  repres- 
sion, theology  has  fallen  from  the  upper 
heaven  of  man's  intellectual  sphere,  and  gro- 
vels weakly  and  painfully  in  the  dust.  Theo- 
logy learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing,  like 
the  Bourbons;  and,  like  the  Bourbons,  she 
has  fallen  out  of  the  march  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  province  of  human  thonght 
about  which  men  so  shrug  tiieir  afaoolders 
aa  about  theolt^. 

We  believe  that  those  champions  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  glory  m  their  for- 
mularies, as  containing  and  muntaining  the 
'  form  of  sonnd  words  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  and  who  regard  them  as  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  troth,  are  glorying  in  her 
weakness.  She  has  followed  systematically 
the  policy  against  which  the  great  Founder 
of  the  empire  of  modem  thonght  so  energeti- 
cally protested.  She  snfiiers  no  revision,  no 
readjustment,  except  by  tricks  of  interpret^' 
tion  which  fill  timid  men  with  distress  and 
honest  men  with  shame.  And  yet  readjust- 
ment is  imperative.  Theology,  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  things,  must  progress  with  the  pro- 

Ces  of  the  world  or  fall  out  of  its  march, 
oonnectiou  is  a  profound  one,  as  we 
have  sud,  between  the  secular  life  of  an  age 
and  its  religious  beliefs.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Angnstinian,  the  Galvinislic, 
and  the  Arminian  theologies  is  profoundly 
interesting,  when  studied  m  the  light  of  the 
vital  secular  movements  of  the  ages  which 
gave  them  birth.  The  present  collapse  of 
the  Augustinian  theology  baa  its  springs  dis- 
tinctly in  the  secular  spliere.  Because  the 
world  has  been  prc^ressing  so  rapidly,  en- 
laiging  its  views  of  all  things  around  it,* 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of 
man,  theol(^  must  move  on  or  perish. 
And,  in  truth,  in  no  province  of  human 
thoug'it  and  llife  is  there  stronger  fermenta- 
tion ;  spint  working  out  new  forma  of  ex- 
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prcsHion  and  action,  and  working  so  Btrongly 
that  the  old  vessels  of  the  Slate  creed  can 
contaiD  it  no  longer;  they  must  be  unbound, 
or  it  will  burst  them  to  pieces.  The  belief 
of  this  ago  about  God,  man's  relation  to 
God,  God's  work  for  man,  God's  way  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  demands  readjust- 
ment qnite  as  mnch  as  the  biography,  the 
chemistry,  the  geology  which  our  fathers 
handed  down  to  us ;  and  the  idea  that  this 
new  spirit  must  be  made  to  let  theology 
alone,  that  theology  is  too  sacred,  too  set- 
tled in  a  fixed  form  by  a  Uivine  hand,  to  be 
capable  of  proo^ress  or  expansion,  is  the  nurse 
of  atheism  and  the  mother  of  despair. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  a  State  Charch- 
man,  to  be  entirely  conrastent,  is  bound  to 
maintain  thb  as  the  fundament^  principle 
of  the  constitution  of  his  Church.  Koom 
for  vital  growth  and  progress  cannot  be 
aCTordcd  openly  without  involving  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  whole  system.  The  ultimate 
test  is  not  the  word  of  truth  or  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  but  the  construction,  more  or  less 
liberal,  and  this  ia  largely  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, of  formal,  and  on  some  points  nar- 
rowly dogmatic  documents,  formulated  in 
the  heat  of  intense  controversy  three  cen- 
turies ago.  We  recognise  fully  and  cor- 
dially rejoice  in  the  progress  of  belief  which 
the  thinicers  and  writers  of  the  Anglican 
Church  have  practically  secured,  in  spite  of 
their  bonds.  There  is  no  little  truth,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  in  the  boa-st  which  is  often 
on  their  lips,  that  the  progress  of  theology  in 
our  generation  is  due  far  more  largely  to  the 
labours  of  Anglican  than  of  Nonconformist 
divines. 

But  the  reason  of  this  does  not  lie  in  our 
system ;  it  was  founded  in  freedom,  and 
to  maintain  and  develop  freedom ;  it  lies 
in  our  own  weak,  timid,  and  fmthless  hearts. 
But  the  very  fact  of  the  laige  development 
of  liberal  ideas,  of  an  expansive  and  progres- 
sive theology  in  the  Anglican  Church,  must 
surely  call  not  only  serious  but  decisive  at- 
tention to  the  miserably  uncertain  and  insuf- 
ficient basis  OQ  which  it  rests.  There  is  no- 
thing broader  and  firmer  for  an  Anglican  of 
the  liberal  school  to  rest  upon  than  the 
chance  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  stringent 
articles,  by  a  court  the  composition  of  which 
is  always  changing,  the  most  influential 
member  of  which  is  the  State  officer,  who 
has  risen  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the 
iirst  lay  subject  in  the  realm  by  the  arts  and 
services  of  legal  and  politick  life.  A  latitu- 
dinarian  chancellor,  a  Gallio,  it  may  be, 
'earing  for  none  of  these  things' — not  but 
that  Gallio  was  in  his  day  and  with  his  du- 
ties quite  right — may  pronounce  a  judgment 
which  fills  one  great  party  id  the  Oiurch 


with  dismay,  and  strains  the  system  nigh  to 
bursting  on  that  side,  A  pious  and  conscien- 
tiouB  chancellor  may,  by  another  jndgmeiit, 
strain  the  system  as  strongly  on  the  other. 
But  recently  the  pious  and  able  Lord  Hatk- 
erley  pronounced  a  judgment,  in  which  he 
laid  down  certain  propositions  coneeniing 
the  penal  character  of  the  sufieringa  of  ^ 
Christ,  which  led  to  much  searching  of 
heart,  and  a  great  deal  of  anxious  correspon- 
dence, before  it  could  be  settled  wbeiher 
with  a  good  conscience  the  Broad  Cbarch- 
man  could  remain  in  the  Ghnrch  if  tlie  didi 
of  the  Voysey  judgment  were  to  be  accepKd 
as  law.  And  these  swayioga  on  one  ride  or 
the  other  are  pure  matter  of  acddent  K 
Dean  of  the  Arches  with  one  bias  gira 
offence  to  one  party,  a  Dean  with  anodier 
bins  offends  equally  their  opponents.  And 
Churchmen  are  kept  in  constant  and  pain- 
ful uncertainty  as  to  the  authoritative  deci- 
sions which  may  at  any  moment  be  Uid 
down  on  matters  which  they  feel  to  be  of  su- 
preme, of  sacred  importance,  and  on  wbicb 
they  believe  that  a  man,  rather  than  be  im- 
tme  to  his  own  convictions,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  die. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  this  growing  free- 
dom in  the  Church,  the  fact  of  wbieh  oe 
gladly  recognise,  is  ■  revealing,  by  the  new 
decisions  which  it  b  conslanOy  cualleneiDg, 
the  miserably  narrow  and  uncertain  basis  on 
which  this  boasted  culture  aud  liberty  rest. 
What  progress  the  advance  of  society  com- 
pels Church  teachers  to  make  is  made  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  pact  on  vtiii^ 
the  community  rests ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable that  sooner  or  later  this  fact  will  be- 
came so  glaring,  that  the  attempt  to  mun- 
taiu  the  articles  of  religion  in  face  of  the 
opiuion  of  Churchmen  will  be  abandoned  in 
very  shame. 

So  much  the  better,  many  broad  Chnrcii- 
men  will  say.  The  articles  are  the  skeleton 
of  a  dead  theology,  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  buried  out  of  Mght.  Not  so,  say  Sif 
R.  Palmer  and  the  great  body  of  zealoni 
Churchmen  whom  he  represents  so  ablf- 
And  of  the  rest — the  synagogue  of  the  U- 
bertinea,  wo  might  cdl  them — we  ni»J 
surely  say  that  a  Church  in  which  all  sorts 
of  opinions  are  endowed  and  invested  with 
such  sanction  and  influence  as  a  Stale  estab- 
lishment can  impart,  would  become  in  tine 
more  like  a  synagogue  of  Satan  than  t 
Church. 

We  contend,  then,  strenuously  for  w 
kone»t  liberty  of  thought,  bounded  only  by 
the  broad  limits  of  Scripture  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  hold  Uiat  it 
is  only  possible  to  realize  it  under  our  inde- 
pendent conditions.  The  attempt  to  iqnu* 
D,.,„H=,^,uuyi^ 
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be  free  movement  of  tho  Christian  mind  of 
he  coramanity  with  the  legal  conatrnctioii 
f  sclent  Chnrch  docaments  mast  gron  in- 
reasiDj^lj  impracticable,  and  in  the  end  hate- 
al  to  all  upright,  earnest,  tmth-loving  souls. 

But  it  ia  not  as  the  minister  to  the  intel- 
mIobI  proCTess  of  the  community,  thoogh 
he  progress  of  an  age  is  never  secure  until 
t  is  keyed  by  its  theolf^,  that  the  genius 
f  Nonconformity  has  rendered  the  most 
onnpicuoas  service  to  tlie  world.  Its  great 
meiOB  in  all  ages  has  been  lo  care  for  the 
■nrity  and  intensity  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
ocicty.  Power  to  live  in  holier,  closer  fcl- 
iwslup  as  Christians,  to  make  the  Church 
nore  tike  what  Christ  meant  it  to  he,  and 
hroaijh  the  Church  the  world,  has  been  the 
■nediing  which  Nonconformists  have  striven 
0  secure  by  separation,  and  to  cherish  for 
he  help  and  salvation  of  mankind.  They 
isve  done  much  for  the  light  of  divine  truth ; 
bey  have  done  more  for  the  life  of  God  in 
ocioty.  It  may  be  said  of  them  with  a 
rath  of  which  Lucretius  little  dreamed,  no- 
Je  dreamer  as  he  was — 

'Et  quasi  cureores  vitSi  lampada  tradunL' 

iiiil  to  estiioate  this  fxrly  we  must  turn  again 
0  the  past,  to  the  font  et  origo  of  our  power. 
The  English  Reformation  differed  in  one 
nogt  essential  point,  be  it  for  good,  be  it  for 
!ril,fron)  all  the  other  Reformations  of  Europe. 
t  was  distinctly  a  eonatitntional  movement, 
anied  out  from  the  commencement  to  the 
:lo5e  by  the  constitntcd  authorities  of  the 
and.  It  was  not  forced  on  the  rulers  hy  a 
lOBt  of  popular  enthusiasm,  stirred  by  some 
^t  preacher;  nor  on  the  other  band,  and 
lathispoint  weoftendo  it  scant  justice,  waslt 
forced  by  the  rulers  on  a  careless  or  unwiUing 
ficople.  In  the  first  and  second  Parliaments 
fp£  Elizabeth,  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  was  far 
iu  advance  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the 
ftaccn.  It  was  fairly  the  movement  of  the 
nation  acting  through  its  political  organs. 
Hence  it  had  a  character  of  compromise 
here  in  England  which  it  bore  nowhere 
ibmal  Various  interests  had  to  be  concili- 
altd,  as  is  inevitable  in  government  under  a 
milted  constitution  like  ours.  The  l^gards 
bad  to  be  thought  of  as  well  aa  the  vanguard. 
Catholics  aa  well  as  Puritans  bad  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  hill  that  was  passed  throngh 
Parliament;  and  thus  our  cumbrous  incohe- 
rent Church  system,  the  child  of  policy  and 
compromise,  was  shaped  and  grew. 

This  method  was  the  parent  of  many 
nuserable  evils.  Tho  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic influence  was  altogether  too  potent. 
Had  the  House  of  Commons  imder  Elizabeth 
Wen  free  to  cany  out  its  judgment,  a  Church 
migbt  have  grown  up  pure,  noble,  beantif  ul, 


compared  with  the  present,  and  might  have 
spared  (he  nation  some  of  the  sorest  p^ns  of 
Nonconforinity.  A  hint  of  what  miglit  have 
been  possible  we  see  in  the  curious  account 
of  the  Church  atNorthamptonin  1571 ;  and 
still  more  perfectly  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Hessian  Church.  But 
then  the  result  would  have  been  gained  most 
probably,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
Elizabeth,  at  the  cost  of  a  tremendous  and 
premature  civil  war.  The  key  of  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  the  secret  of  the  great  work 
which  she  accomplished,  was  that  beyond 
even  Cecil  she  was  a  national  politician. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  we 
are  bound  to  confess  J;hat  the  evils  were  not 
without  at  any  rate  some  counterbalancing 
advantages.  It  is  always  thus  with  all  great 
human  institutions  and  movements.  More 
or  less  of  evil  mingles  with  the  good  in  all  of 
them ;  and  even  in  those  in  which  the  evil 
seems  largely  to  preponderate,  there  are 
always  some  elements  of  blessing  to  he  set 
in  the  opposite  scale. 

Now  this  feature  of  our  English  Reforma- 
tion has  had  oner  emarkable  leinlt  Being 
essentially  a  compromise,  a  concession  to 
parties  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  being  the 
fruit,  not  of  the  toil  and  travail  of  our  most 
spiritual  men,  but  of  the  politic  judgment, 
of  the  average  intelligence  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  community,  the  purer  spinta,  the  men 
of  the  higher  order,  toacbed  with  the  diviner 
fire,  were  from  the  very  first  driven  into 
opposition.  Instead  of  resting  in  tbe  move- 
ment and  ruling  it,  they  found  that  it  stopped 
miserably  short  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
practicable,  and  were  sure  was  right.  The 
foremost  men  of  the  nation  in  point  of 
spiritual  insight  and  power  from  the  first 
were  discontent,  and  tlion,  aa  time  wore  on, 
malcontent,  through  the  earlier  days  of  the 
l*uritan  strugule ;  and  then,  when  time 
brought  no  reform,  but  rather  tighleiiing  of 
bonds,  they  were  constrained  to  become 
Separatists.  A  pure  and  intense,  if  not 
powerful,  Nonconformist  party  began  to 
organize  itself,  of  whose  life  and  «ms  in  the 
early  days  we  could  say  much  did  our  space 
allow,  which,  sealing  its  testimony  with  its 
tears  and  its  blood,  nanded  down  its  sacred 
legacy  to  succeeding  generations.  We  owe 
it  to  tho  special  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  method  of  whose  growth  we 
have  glanced  at,  that  in  all  generations  since 
the  Reformation  there  baa  been  a  considera-< 
ble,  earnest,  enthusiastic  body  of  Christian 
men  and  women  in  England  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 

This  state  of  things,  the  coincidence  of 
poliljcal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  political  and  ecelesiaEtical  , 
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Nonconformity  on  the  other,  due  to  the  spe- 
cial orsanizatioD  of  the  National  Gharch, 
has  bad  two  aotahle  and  benign  resnita.  It 
has  ideDtJGed  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
progress  of  society  in  England.  With  us 
the  great  political  questions  fell  early  into 
spiritual  hands.  The  men  who  sympathized 
with  the  '  Uillenary  Petition,'  were  the  men 
who  commenced  under  James  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  straggle  which  was  conducted  to  a 
triumphant  issue  under  Charles.  And  if  we 
contrast  our  own  revolutionary  struggles 
with  the  French,  the  last — dare  we  say  the 
lost! — the  ghastliest,  and  most  horrible  act 
of  which  is  but  now  complete,  we  shall  esti- 
mate the  full  significance  of  the  fact  which 
we  have  noted.  Then,' and  not  less  impor- 
tant, it  has  kept  onr  best  and  most  earnest 
men  constantly  in  opposition — in  the  wilder- 
ness as  it  were,  voices  crying  in  the  desert — 
whereby  the  purest  life  of  the  nation  has 
been  kept  free  from  the  corruption  which 
never  fails  to  attend  on  worldly  prosperity 
and  power.  Thus  it  has  been  able  to  pro- 
serve  its  life  pore,  its  light  intense,  to  illumine 
the  darkness  and  enlighten  tlie  dulness  of 
the  whole  community. 

Wc  hear  much  of  what  the  culture  of  the 
Church  has  done  fbr  Nonconformity;  and 
we  gladly  acknowledge  it.  We  hear  less  of 
what  the  life  of  Nonconformity  has  done  for 
the  Church.  The  balance  of  the  exchange 
would  show  the  lai^eat  debt,  the  debt  of  life, 
due  to  the  Nonconformist  side. 

And  this  great  Nonconformist  party  has 
been  in  all  generations  the  salt  of  onr 
national  life,  politically  as  well  as  spiritually. 
The  resistance  of  the  seven  Bishops  to  the 
despotic  tolerating  edict  of  King  James,  is 
often  quoted  by  Church  writers  as  a  noble 
contribution  of  the  Establishment  to  the 
cause  of  political  liberty ;  and  justly,  though 
the  Non-iurors  must  be  set  in  the  opposite 
scale.  But  we  cannot  but  think  of  the  no- 
bler Nonconformists,  persecuted  and  ground 
down,  t«  whom  the  edict  would  have  offered 
a  door  of  escape  from  grievous  ills,  but  who 
stood  with  the  party  of  resistance,  because 
they  cared  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation 
than  for  their  own  welfare,  and  preferred  to 
suffer  still  if  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
England  might  thereby  be  sustained.  This 
despised  and  persecuted  band  has  at  the 
critical  moment  ruled  our  revolutions,  it  has 
kindled  our  revivals,  it  has  won  and  watched 
our  liberties.  By  the  stimulus  it  has  afford- 
ed, and  the  confidence  it  has  created,  it  has 
saved  us  the  tremendous  catastrophes,  the 
cataclysms,  throus^h  which  alone  progress 
has  won  its  way  in  less  favoured  countries. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  high  elements  of  our 
happy  estate  as  a  people,  which  we  owe 
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incidentally — no  thanks,  however,  ia  the 
founders  of  the  Establishment — 1«  the  spe- 
cial form  which  the  Reformation  asraiiied  in 
England,  and  to  the  organization  of  our 
naljonal  Church. 

Whether  the  incidental  good  has  or  has 
not  been  counterb^nced  by  the  very  grave 
and  palpable  evils  which  our  establishment 
of  religion  generated,  we  have  no  time  here 
t3  consider.  But  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
state  of  reli|^on,  the  vigour  and  vitality  of 
the  religions  life  in  Engbad  at  this  moment, 
with  that  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  fiolUad, 
and  Switzerland,*  where  we  should  say  that 
the  Reformation  had  at  once  freer  coorse 
than  in  England  and  more  decisive  results, 
may  surest  the  question  whether,  looking 
at  the  matter  on  a  large  scale,  and  thron^h  a 
long  day,  the  loss  is  ^together  on  our  sid& 

Now,  it  is  just  this  Nonconformist  clement, 
this  light,  this  leaven,  as  wo  contend,  of  onr 
national  life  for  ages,  which  it  is  proposed  by 
an  able  and  influential  party  to  bring  into 
the  national  Establishment,  making  it  there- 
by partaker  of  the  fatness  of  the  olive  tree 
of  the  State  Chureh.  But  if  our  aigament 
is  worth  anything,  it  is  just  the  tnisaing  this 
through  all  these  ages  which  has  been  its 
salvation.  Brlog  it  in,  make  it  rich  and 
powerful,  give  it  State  props  and  stays,  and 
yon  will  rob  it  of  all  that  makes  its  life  so 
pungent  and  stimulating,  and  will  rob  the 
nation  thereby  of  an  element  which  nothing 
else  can  supply,  and  which  it  would  most 
surely  miss.  EDdo,w  it,  and  write  over  its 
temple,  '  Ichabod :  The  Lord  lias  left  it,  the 
glory  is  gone.' 

But  why  should  it  be  so  t  Here  we  wp- 
proach  the  core  of  the  controversy  between 
ourselves  and  the  ablest  and  most  liberal  of 
our  opponents,  with  a  glance  at  which  we 
shall  conclude.  It  may  ne  said,  and  is  sud, 
by  the  broadest  of  the  advocates  of  Estab- 
lishment: This  spirit  baa  done  its  work  as 
Nonconformist,  and  done  it  bravely  ;  but  in 
that  form  its  work  is  done.  The  time  is 
come,  we  are  told,  when  it  should  leave  tlie 
wilderness  and  enter  the  pale  of  society,  to 
work  from  within,  inside  the  legal  pale,  at 
the  building  up  of  the  Christian  State. 
Surely,  it  is  ui^d,  there  is  something  nn- 
bealthy  in  the  hfe  of  a  community  when  so 
much  that  is  purest  and  most  intense  is  Non- 
conformist ;  the  more  it  can  be  brought  in, 
the  better  manifestly  for  the  Sute.  On  this 
point  the  real  controverey  with  those  of  our 
opponents  whom  we  most  respect  and  sym- 
patliizc  with,  hinges;   and  it  can  only  be 


*  The  action  of  Nonconformitj  In  reviving  re- 
Ilgioos  life,  as  In  tlie  Free  Church  of  the  Canton 
da  Vaud,  is  a  very  instructive  ciiapter  oi  modem 
Continental  eccle^astlcal  historj. 
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dealt  with  bj  opening  a  yet  deeper  qneBtion, 
oat  of  which  the  tnie  answer  miist  come.  In 
nicb  a  world  as  this,  the  purest  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  must  always  to  a  lai^e  extent 
be  Nooconformist  It  was  bo  with  the  Po- 
triarclis,  it  was  so  witli  the  Judges,  it  was  ao 
with  the  Prophets,  it  was  so  with  the  Lord, 
it  was  BO  with  the  Apostles,  it  was  so  with 
the  founders  of  the  great  Orden,  it  was  so 
with  all  the  chief  leaders  of  Refonnations 
and  Revivals,  who  at  critical  momentn  have 
brought  sdvatiou  for  a  nation  or  for  the 
world. 

And  it  mnst  be  so,  at  least,  nnlJl  some  far 
off  millennial  day.  Perfect  amalgamation  of 
dements  is  not  possible  in  a  world  constitu- 
ted like  this,  unity  of  form,  a  visible  body 
comprehending  all  the  higher  movements  of 
tbe  life  of  society,  ia  a  thing  we  may  dream 
of,  but  shall  never  «ee.  Just  ae  spirit  and 
flesh  beep  up  an  interior  ant^ouism,  and 
pn^resaion  is  posuble  only  through  this  in- 
waid  conflict,  so  there  must  be  this  interior 
diword  in  every  human  political  society  ; 
and  its  progress  will  be  reaWd  by  the  action 
on  its  mass,  its  material,  of  some  finer  spirit, 
which  mast  in  some  measure  dwell  apart, 
feeding  its  life  from  a  diviner  spring. 

And  this  separation  is  the  reverse  of  isola- 
tion. '  In  the  world,  not  of  the  world,'  is 
the  Christian  rule,  and  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ascetic.  It  is  the  glory  of 
England  that  there  is  tbe  freest  opportanity 
for  tbe  play  of  the  Influence  of  the  smaller 
communitieit,  which  are  held  together  by 
some  special  sympathies  and  beliefs,  on  the 
;!Teat  community  at  large.  And  now  at  last 
the  nation,  by  opening  the  Universities,  has 
allowed  to  these  communities  the  fullest  ad- 
vantages for  the  culture  of  their  own  indi- 
vidaal  life.  It  appears  to  us,  to  sum  up  the 
a^ment,  that  the  subjection  of  the  free 
Christian  spirit,  which  seeks  and'  strives  to 
gather  light  and  inspiration  continually  in 
fellowships  which  rest  on  tlie  word  of  truth 
and  watch  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
tbe  re^men  of  legal  authority,  just  destroys 
that  in  it  which  makes  it  mordant  to  the  lust 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  world  around  it,  that 
which  has  been  kept  in  comparative  purity 
through  all  these  ages  by  being  Nonconfor- 
mist, and  which  will  remain  Nonconformist, 
or,  at  any  rate — for  when  there  is  no  Church 
there  can  be  no  Nonconformity — will  remain 
free  with  the  freedom  which  reigns  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  while  the  world 
endures. 

No  doubt  it  is  at  first  sight  a  fair  vif 
this  includon  of  all  decently  orderly  and 
decently  Christiau  ministries  in  the  land 
within  one  pale  of  order  and  law  :  one  aer- 
vicft,  one  liturgy,  one  recognised  miaistiy,  one 


administration  of  ordinances,  throughout  tbe 
whole  country, — the  whole  people  taught 
out  of  the  same  books,  at  tbe  same  time,  and 
by  men  who  have  tbe  same  claim  to  their 
attention,  until  the  nation,  in  tbe  visible  uni- 
formity of  its  rcli^ouB  acta  and  expressions, 
presents  a  fair  image  of  one  visible  Church. 
But  it  is  a  mere  mirage,  a  mocking  image, 
no  more.  The  kind  of  spiritual  order  which 
would  grow  up  under  such  conditions  would 
be  deathlike  and  not  lifelike;  and  the 
visible  uniformity  could  he  muntoincd  only 
by  the  strong  repression  of  all  that  makes 
the  life  and  progress  of  a  Church. 

There  is,  m  tne  intellectual  sphere,  some- 
thing very  like  this  in  Franco.  The  course 
of  instruction  for  the  youth  of  France,  in  all 
the  institutions  which  are  sustained  and 
directed  by  the  Btatc,  is  very  elaborately 
and  admirably  organized.  It  used  to  be 
said  of  a  recent  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion, that  it  was  his  giory  to  reflect  that  he 
could  wt  in  his  bureau  and  read  from  a 
manual  on  bis  table  tbe  lesson  which  was 
being  taught  at  that  particular  moment  in  all 
the  public  schools  in  France.  Now,  the 
French  Government  manuab  are  admirable. 
There  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in 
our   English   schoolbooka  since  their  com- 

EUers  condescended  to  look  into  the  school- 
ooks  of  France.  The  lesson  thus  given  at 
a  particular  hour  throughout  the  country 
would  probably  be  in  every  way  excellent — 
the  best  of  its  kind.  But  what  is  the  broad 
result  of  this  monstrous  nnifonnity,  this  par 
ordre  luperieur,  in  every  department  of  a 
youth's  education  t  It  turns  out  admirable 
scholara,  devoted  to  scholarship,  and  admi- 
rable theoretical  politicians  educat«d  in  the 
philosophy  of  citdzensbip  above  every  nation 
m  tbe  world.  Bat  when  a  tremendous  shock, 
as  at  this  moment,  has  broken  up  their  ac- 
customed order,  and  thrown  each  in  a 
measure  on  his  own  resources  to  choose  tbe 
wisest  course  in  perilous  emergencies,  aa 
utter  want  of  the  highest  faculty — the  facul- 
ty of  self-guidance  in  emoigencics — is  re- 
vealed ;  the  people  have  been  as  shephcrdless 
sheep,  and  for  want  of  the  higher  l^ership, 
we  may  say,  France  has  been  lost. 

We  see,  then,  all  that  is  fair  in  aspect  iu 
this  vision  of  one  happy,  nnitod,  and  pros- 
perous Church  in  the  country,  leaving  no 
room  for  Nonconformity ;  but  we  see  too 
plainly  the  disastrous  cost  at  which  it  would 
be  purchased.  And  we  turn  to  gaze  upon 
another  vision,  fairer,  nobler,  more  fruitful 
by  far,  which  would  realize  our  aspiration  for 
the  religious  future  of  our  land.  "The  country 
full  of  a  zealous  aud  independent  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  independent  in  the  highest  sense, 
which  includes  dependence  on  Christ ;  each 
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community  worlciD?  oat  Id  entire  freedom 
its  conception  of  wnat  a  Ghnrcfa  oaght  to  be 


tlie  manifest  unction  of  the  Spirit :  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  divereitieB  of  methods,  diversi- 
tiee  of  operations,  diversities  of  results ;  but 
eaeli  Christian  company  honouring  the  other 
and  rejoicing  in  its  worlc,  recognising  that 
each  one  is  adding  a  contribution  to  a  great 
whole  which  can  be  built  np  only  of  these 
independent  cells  of  apiiitnal  life ;  the  whole 
spiritual  body,  the  Chnrch  of  England,  hav- 
ing no  visible  form  of  unity,  but  maoifesting 
itself  spiritually  in  the  whole  social  estate, 
the  commercial,  intellectual,  and  political 
activity  of  England ;  a  fair  image,  it  seems 
to  US,  whose  grand  and  solemn  aspect  could 
only  be  parodied  by  the  moat  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  pattern  of  a  law-made  National 
Chnrch, 

The  broad  truth  about  our  times  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  is — and  it  is  a  truth 
on  which  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconfor- 
mists may  stand — that  we  have  utterly  out- 
grown  the  power  of  Establishment  to  help  us, 
if  it  ever  had  any ;  and  tbat  the  spiritual 
conversion  and  education  of  the  community 
must  be  carried  on  by  some  higher  method, 
or  abandoned  in  despair.  We  are  struggling 
out  of  the;>»pa  state  of  protection,  when  the 
ark  of  our  religious  estate  was  slung  tenderly 
by  a  net^work  of  bands  and  ligatures  to  the 
government  wall.  Slowly,  with  sore  eflbrt 
and  pain,  as  is  the  way  with  all  these 
supreme  acta  of  development,  we  are  emerg- 
ing into  a  higher,  because  freer  and  more 
spiritual  stage  of  our  religious  Ufo  as  a 
people.  Anxiously  and  fearfully  those  who 
nave  been  trained  under  the  shadow  of 
Protection  watch  the  process.  We  Inde- 
pendents, who  have  been  nursed  in  a  freer 
school,  Ipok  calmly  on  the  pains  and  strag- 
gles :  we  have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the 
fair,  bright-winged  creature  which  is  being 
bom. 


Art.  VI.— 77i*  Dtaloguet  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions,  by  B.  Jowktt,  M,A.,  Mnt-tcr 
of  Ealliot  College,  Orford  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek.  Four  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford,  18?  I. 

Professor  Jowett  has  accomplished  agrcat 
feat  in  giving  to  the  world  a  complete 
English  translation  of  Plato's  '  Dialogues  ;' 
for  it  cert^nly  is-no  small  matter  to  have 


placed  Plato  in  the  hands  of  all,  conveyed 
.  in  langu^e,  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
mere  technicalities  and  scholasticism,  and 
put  in  a  form  equally  accessible  and  allariog 
to  average  students  of  ancient  or  modern 
philosophy.  And  as  this  is  a  real  benefit 
to  non-classical  readers,  so  the  work  it«elf  a 
a  real  translation,  in  so  far  as  nothing  is 
intentionally  omitted.  We  have  the  genuine 
Platonic  dialugaes  in  their  integrity,  without 
foot-note  or  comment,  in  the  place  of  the 
ezeerpta  or  extracts  which  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Crete's  great  work  rendered  ueceflsary,  and 
of  the  occasional  and  somewhat  too  frcqa(^nt 
omissions  of  passages  in  Dr.  Whe well's 
equally  laudable,  bnt,  perhaps,  not  equally 
sncccBsful,  endeavour  to  present  Plato — in 
pari:,  at  least — in  a  popular  form  to  the 
English  reader.  From  the  very  nature  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  tentative  and  progressive,  and  which 
is  constant!}'  working  out  wilb  variations 
the  same  leading  ideas,  it  is  essential  to  the 
English  student  to  have  the  work  complete. 
The  Repvhlie,  of  which  an  excellent  version 
by  Messrs.  IJavies  and  Vaughan  has  for 
some  time  been  before  the  world,  is  to  a 
a  considerable  extent  a  resume  of  Plato's 
earlier  views — an  epitome  of  Piatonism,  in 
fact ;  but  a  student  may  know  the  Repablie 
fairly  weil,  and  yet  have  a  vast  deal  to  loam 
from  such  dialogues  as  the  Theatelui,  the 
Pkilebui,  the  Parmenidea,  the  Timtrux — all 
very  difficult  in  their  way ;  or  from  the  more 
genial  Protagoras,  Phcedo,  and  Gorgias ; 
or  the  more  transcendental  and  imaginative 
Pkcedrui  and  Symposium,  which  last  may 
be  called  the  most  fascinating  and  brilliant 
of  the  dialogues,  excepting  always  the 
Sepvblie  itJtelf.  Some  of  the  minor,  easier, 
and  shorter  dialogues,  which  fall  within  the 
range  of  average  school  reading — the  Apol- 
ogy, the  Crito,  the  Menexenns,  the  Lysis, 
the  Chartnidef,  the  Ioi> — hardly  touch  the 
Socratic  philosophy  in  its  deeper  sense ;  they 
are  genial  sketcnes  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  wise  old  man,  or  deal  with  matters  dis- 
tinct from  dialectics  properly  so  called. 
Very  little  of  Plato  proper  (so  to  speak)  wiH 
be  learnt  from  these  alone.  Bnt  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  Plato,  in  some  of  his  greater 
works,  arc  sufficiently  difficult  to  make  even 
the  best  Greek  scholars  glad  to  have  occa- 
sional recourse  to  studiea  English  versions, 
on  which  they  can  with  tolerable  confidence 
rely. 

Mr.  Jowett  has  not  given  ns  a  general  in- 
troductory dissertation  on  Plato,  or  Socrates, 
or  on  the  Sophists,  or  on  the  influence  of 
prp-npiKij,  or  on  the  progress  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy— subjects  in  themselves,  as  he  doubt- 
less felt,  almost  interminable,  and  already  so 
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orell  digcossed  in  Mr.  Grote's  great  work, 
'  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socra- 
les,'  and  his  '  History  of  Greece.'  His  pre- 
^e,  comprised  in  the  modest  limits  of  four 
[tagea  of  large  print,  miglit  seem  intended  as 
{  protest  ag^Dst  the  licence  of  vritlng  long 
introductions,  which,  after  alt,  are,  perhaps, 
KJdom  read.  We  could  hare  wi^ed,  in- 
jeed,  to  see  some  opinion  erorewed  on  a 
point  of  not  less  interest  than  importance — 
bow  far  the  Socrates  of  Plato,  who  differs 
»  widely  from  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes, 
[iBrtook  of  the  Platonic  ideality,  and  was 
1  typical  and  imaginary  talker,  nsed  as  a 
;teg,  so  to  speak,  to  hang  specalativc  opin- 
ions upon,  rather  than  the  real  author  of 
til  or  any  of  the  conversations  attributed 
to  him  by  his  pnpiL  Mr.  Jowett,  however, 
though  he  has  given  na  no  general  introdac- 
tioD,  has  been  libera),  even  to  difiiisenesB, 
in  the  special  introductions  to  the  separate 
[lialognes.  In  these,  which  are  drawn  with 
t,  masterly  hand,  and  are  of  great  value  and 
ioterest,  he  gives  us  the  object  and  scope,  as 
irell  as  the  condensed  and  analyzed  matter 
of  each  dial4^e,  so  aa.to  form  a  most  useful 
snmmaiy  to  the  right  nnderstanding  of  it 
Snch  introdiictions,  though  they  add  greatly 
to  the  bulk  of  the  work,  are  necessary,  and 
aUeditora  and  translators  of  single  dial ognes 
kve  adopted  them,  e.g.,  Dr.  'Diompson  in 
his  PhadruM  and  Oeorgiat,  Mr.  Cope  in  his 
translation  of  the  latter  dialogue,  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  in  his  Tkeatelut,  Messrs.  Davies  and 
Vanghan  in  tbeir  translation  of  the  JRepubHe, 
ttoieaot  Geddes  in  bis  edition  of  the 
Phado,  and  Stallbaum  in  all  his  diaWues. 
la  fact,  the  difihseness  and  almost  desal- 
torinesB  of  some  dialognes — the  it'-tKiXia,  or 
cariety  of  matter  introduced — render  a  clear 
and  well-arranged  analysis  of  each  absolutely 
neceasaiy  for  the  right  uaderatanding  of  it 
Sach  a  work,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
■  good  index  of  Platonic  words  and  topics, 
bj  Dr.  Alfred  Day,  had  been  published  the 
T8W  before  (Bell  and  Daldy,  1670).  By 
lacb  uds,  we  more  easily  attain  the  real 
scope  of  a  dialogue  than  by  the  perusal  of 
the  dialogue  itself.  A  casual  reader  would 
think  that  the  Pkadrut  and  the  Sympoiivm 
ire  primarily  essays  on  '  Platonic  Love,'  or 
the  Gorgiai  a  satire  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
Sophists,  and  that  each  of  these  ends  with 
a  topic  totally  alien  from  that  with  which 
it  commenced.  Thus  Plato  might  appear 
a  deanltorv  essayist  rather  th^  a  close 
Quaker.  But  when  a  student  is  forewarned 
tliat  the  Phadr%u  is,  in  fact,  a  critical  and 
psychological  essay  on  the  true  principles 
of  rhetoric,  -or,  rather,  of  dialectic  as  dis- 
tinct from  rhetoric ;  that  the  point  of  the 
Qorgifu  (in  the  words  of  the  Master  of 
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Trinity)  is  '  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  piin- 
eiplcB  which  conduct  to  political  well- 
being,'  or,  as  Mr.  Jowett  somewhat  diffe- 
rently put«  it,  'not  to  answer  queetiona 
about  a  future  world,  but  to  place  in 
antagonism  the  true  and  false  Me,  and 
to  contrast  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
men  with  judgment  according  to  the  truth ;' 
and  that  the  Sympotiitm  isa  sketch  of  the 
course  of  transcendental  thought  and  edu- 
cadon  in  the  science  of  abstract  beauty, 
bich  can  alone  fit  mm  for  the  inheritance 
and  enjoyment  of  a  blesited  eternity; — when 
all  this  IB  made  perfectly  clear  to  a  reader 
at  the  outset,  he  not  only  sees  each  dia- 
\oga&  in  quite  a  new  light,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  he  then  only  realizes  why 
it  was  written,  and  what  it  was  really  de- 
signed to  inculcate.  Thus  much  we  have 
said,  almost  apologetically,  for  the  addition 
of  so  very  much  introductoiy  matter  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  already  of  a  bnlk  sufBci- 
ent  to  discourage  some  of  the  less  enter- 
prising class  of  readers. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  composition,  and  as 
emanating  from  one  who  has  the  highest 
reputation  for  Greek  scholarship,  as  well  as 
for  Platonism,  we  must  plainly  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  work  has  its  serious  demerits 
as  well  as  its  merits.  The  style  is  somewhat 
jaunty  rather  than  closely  futhful  to  the 
original.  It  is  throughout  far  more  of  a 
paraphrase  than  of  a  translation,  in  the  accu- 
rate sense  of  the  word.  Over  the  verbal 
difficulties,  the  subtle  syntactical  niceties, 
even  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  more 
involved  sentences,  the  author  passes  very 
lightly.  He  shows  that  unconcern  for  Greek, 
as  mere  Greek,  that  fi^Tuvi]  of  an  interpre- 
ter of  philosophy  rather  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher's very  words,  which  we  should  har3ty 
have  looked  for  in  a  professor  of  the  lan- 
gui^e.  The  grammarian,  in  fact,  is  so 
merged  in  the  philosopher  thnt  his  peculiar 
proviuce  has  become  quite  secondary.  No 
doubt  considerable  latitude  must  be  conced- 
ed to  those  who  would  win  the  attention  of 
purely  Ei^lisb  readers.  Between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  idioms,  where  no  compro- 
mise can  be  made,  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  tie  latter;  otherwise,  the  version 
will  be,  or,  at  least,  is  liable  to  be,  somewhat 
stiff,  pedantic,  awkward,  and  wanting  in  that 
brilliant  and  genial  spirit  of  talk  that  the 
original  undoubtedly  had  to  a  Greek,  and 
which,  in  truth,  gives  the  chief  fascination  to 
the  exquisite  and  perfect  language  of  Plato. 
With  all  this,  and  more  that  might  be 
pleaded  in  Mr.  Jowett's  defence  or  excuse, 
there  are  certtunly  very  many  of  his  render* 
ings  which  show  a  laxity  that  is  neither  ne- 
cessary for  the  reUef  of  the  English  reader 
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nor  satUfactory  to  the  accunte  Greek  scho- 
lar. There  aeem  to  ns  even  indicationB  of 
haste,  vrhicb,  thoneh  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  uie  vastneaa  of  the  whole 
work  is  considered,  must  certunly  be  set 
down  OS  a  blemish  in  the  performance  of  it. 
We  may  go  considerably  further,  and  ei- 
press  OUT  fears  that  actnal  errors  in  the  ren- 
dering are  by  no  means  very  infrequent.  We 
say  this,  not  in  a  random  way,  nor  from  s 
casual  inspection,  bnt  after  having  carefully 
gone  over  jive  of  the  dialognes  {Pkado, 
Phftdrui,  Tkecetelui,  Philtbw,  Symponvm) 
verbatim  with  Plato  and  Mr.  Jowett's  trans- 
lation. Some  passages  wc  have  noted  for 
critical  remark,  not,  of  course,  as  exhausting 
all  that  could  be  said  with  truth,  bot  as  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  in  completeness,  or 
v^^eness,  or  faultiness  of  rendering  of 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  rather  serious- 
ly to  complain. 

Let  ns  take  first  the  opening  of  the  Sym- 
posium, of  which  the  following  is  a  eiou 
translation,  made  with  due  regard  to  tenses, 
moods,  arrangement  of  words,  and  other 
niceties  of  the  original : 

'  Apollcdarvt.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  pretty 
well  practised  in  the  matter  jou  are  askiug 
about  The  fact  is,  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  chanced  to  be  gomg  up  to  town  from  my 
house  at  Phalermn,  when  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  had  caught  sight  of  ne  from  behind, 
called  to  me  from  a  distance,  and  with  a  joke 
on  my  name  as  he  called,  exclaimed,  "  So 
there  I  you,  Apallodorat,  of  PkaUrum,  \eait 
for  mer  So  1  stopped  till  he  camo  up. 
"  Why,  Apollodoms !  ho  said,  "  I  was  looking 
for  you  Just  now,  as  I  wanted  to  hear  a  full  ac- 
count about  the  party  Agathon  gave  to  Socra- 
tes and  AIci blades  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  were  present  at  the  feast, — in  a  word,  to 
team  what  was  said  in  their  speeches  about 
Lofie.  Another  friend  did  indeed  essay  to  eive 
me  some  account — he  had  heard  it  from  Phce- 
nix,  the  son  of  Philippus,  and  b«  said  that  you 
also  knew — but,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  bad 
nothing  definite  to  telL  Do  you,  therefore,  give 
roe  information  in  full ;  for  none  so  fit  aa  your- 
self to  report  the  conversations  of  your  bosom- 
friend.  But  first  loll  me,"  he  said,  "Wer« 
you  present  yourself  at  this  party,  or  not  f  ' 

We  do  not  think  that  the  above,  though 
quite  a  literal  version,  strikes  on  the  English 
ear  as  in  any  way  harsh.  Whether  the  much 
looser  rendering  of  Professor.  Jowett  has  a 
more  truly  English  ring,  or  any  other  advan- 
tage, as  a  set-off  to  the  evident  laxity  of  it, 
we  loave  as  an  open  question  for  others  to 
decide.     Here  it  is  in  exlenso : — 

■1  believe  that  I  am  prepared  witti  an  an- 
8wer.  For  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was 
coming  from  mj  own  home  at  Phalerum  to 
the  dfy,  and  one  of  my  aequaiatancee  who  had 


caught  a  sight  of  the  back  of  me  at  a  distance^ 
in  a  merry  mood  commanded  me  to  halL 
"  Apollodorus,"  he  cried,  "0  thou  man  «rf 
Phalerum,  halt !"  So  1  did  as  I  was  bid  ;  and 
then  he  said,  "  I  was  looking  for  you,  Apollo- 
dorus, only  just  now,  that  I  might  hear  abont 
the  discourses  in  prwse  of  love,  which  were 
delivered  by  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others, 
at  Agathon'u  supper.  Phcenix,  the  son  of 
Phihp,  told  another  person  who  told  me  of 
tbem,  and  he  said  tiiat  you  knew ;  but  he  was 
himself  very  indistinct,  and  I  wish  that  yon 
would  give  me  an  account  of  them.  Who  but 
you  should  be  the  reporter  of  the  wihtIb  of  your 
friend?  And  first  tell  me,"  he  said,  "were 
you  present  at  this  meeting  T" ' 

It  might,  perhapa,  seem  to  savour  of  pe- 
dantry, to  remark,  that  the  nice  dtrtinctions 
between  the  aorists  6ianv6eo0(u  and  ^irfyi}- 
aat  and  theimperfect  dt^yeiTO,  are  needl^dy 
slurred  over ;  but  the  clause  ffai^uv  dfta  rg 
kX^ou  must  mean  something  more  than  <  in 
merry  mood.'  We  do  not  know  prct^sely 
what  the  joke  was ;  but  probably  ^Aijp^ 
or  i^aXaQis  was  applied  to  one  who  had  a 
bare  patch  on  his  nead,  a  white  whisker  per 
hanp,  or  some  such  facial  peculiarity. 

Let  this,  however,  pass.  We  admit  there 
is  no  serious  error  here,  but  the  passage  will 
fairiy  well  illustrate  the  kind  of  paisphns- 
tic  version  Professor  Jowett  has  generally 
adopted, — we  do  not  say  wrongly,  for  we 
repeat  that  it  is  q^aite  a  matter  of  taste  and 
judgment;  and  neither  of  these  qualities  in 
so  experienced  a  scholar  is  it  our  desire  to 
impugn.  His  object  was  to  ^ve  the  matltr 
of  Plato,  certainly  not  to  compose  'a  crib' 
for  young  students.  But,  whatever  (he  mo- 
tive was,  we  are  rather  afmid  that  this  slip. 
shod  way  of  translating,  and  of  inverting  or 
perverting  the  order  of  the  Greek  words, 
not  unfrequently  borders  closely  on  inaccn- 
racy.  For  instance,  and  not  to  go  farther 
than  the  first  chapter  of  this  eame  S^mpo- 
Hum  fp.  173,  A.),  Apollodorus  says,  in  his 
impulsive  way,  that  be  has  kept  close  com- 
pany with  Socrates  for  something  less  than 
three  .years;  'Before  that,  I  used  to  ma 
from  one  to  another  without  any  fixed  ob- 
ject ;  and  though  I  persuaded  myself  I  was 
doing  something,  I  was  the  most  miserable 
of  men  ;  aye,  as  miserable  as  yon  (Qlancon) 
are,  in  thinking  you  ought  to  do  anything 
rather  than  study  philosophy.' 

The  point  of  the  passage  is  the  hit  at  hit 
friend  as  one  of  the  ^(pfffiaTumKiii  (not 
''traders,'  bnt)  those  absorbed  in  money- 
making,  and  the  eulogy  of  his  own  novitij^ 
in  phikMOphy.  Li  Mr.  Jowett's  veimon  the 
passage  stands  thns ;  '  I  nsed  to  be  rnnning 
about  the  worid,  thinking  that  I  was  doing 
something,  and  would  have  done  anything 
rather  t^an  be  a  philosopher ;  I  was  almost 
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as  miserable  as  yoa  are  now.'  A  little'  far- 
ther down  (173,  D.)  he  appears  to  ub  to  miss 
the  trae  seaec,  or,  at  least,  to  misrepresent 
it  ITio friend  ('raipi-g)  says  to  ApoUodorus, 
'  Uow  e?er  you  came  to  be  called  by  this 
tame,  "The  Excitable,"  I  know  not;  for  in 
yonr  conversations  you  are  always  the  same  ; 
you  are  savage  at  yourself  and  everybody 
else  except  Socrates. 

An  impulsive  man  does  things  by  fits  and 
Etarts,.  and  does  not,  like  ApolJodoms,  in 
this  matter  at  least,  follow  a  consistent 
course.  We  doubt  if  the  right  meaning  is 
conveyed  by  the  following;  'True  in  this 
to  your  old  name,  which,  nowever  deserved, 
I  know  not  how  yoa  acquired,  of  Apollodo- 
niB  the  madman,  for  your  humour  is  always 
to  be  out  of  humour  with  yourseif  and  with 
everybody  except  Socrates. 

One  more  instance  of  what  seems  a  very 
slovenly  rendering,  we  will  add  from  St/mp., 
p.  179,  B,  Iq  this  passage  every  clause  of 
the  original  seems,  for  some  reason  inexpli- 
cable to  ns,  to  be  disarranged,  and  the  whole 
to  be  bashed  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
■  re  :— 


'  Far  other  was  the  reward  of  the  true  love 
ot  Achilles  towards  his  lover  PatrocluB — his 
kiver  and  not  his  love  (the  notion  that  Patro- 
clus  was  the  beloved  one  is  a  foolish  error  into 
which  .^schylus  has  fallen,  for  Achilles  was 
surely  tho  fairer  of  the  two,  fairer  also  than  alt 
the  other  heroes  ;  and  he  was  much  younger, 
as  Homer  informs  us,  and  he  had  no  beard). 
And  greatly  as  the  gods  honour  the  virtue  of 
love,  still  the  return  of  love  on  the  part  of 
the  beloved  to  the  lover  is  more  admired,  and 
valued,  and  rewarded  by  them,  for  the  lover 
has  a  nature  more  divine  and  more  worlhy  of 
worship.  Now  Achilles  was  quite  aware,  for 
he  had  been  told  by  his  mother,  that  he 
might  avoid  death,  and  return  home,  and  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  if  he  abstained  from  sl&jing 
Hector.  Nevertheless,  ho  gava  his  life  to  re- 
Tease  his  friend,  and  dared  to  die,  not  only  on 
his  behalf,  but  after  his  death.  Wherefore  the 
gods  honoured  him  even  above  Alcestis,  and 
sent  him  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest' 

What  Plato  really  says,  with  all  the 
logical  accuracy  of  carefully  balanced  sen- 
tences, is  as  follows: — 

'  Far  different  was  the  honour  they  paid  to 
Achilles,  the  son  of  Thetis,  in  sending  him  to 
tiie  Islands  of  the  Blest,  because  when  he 
knew  from  his  mother  that  he  was  destined 
to  die  on  the  field  if  he  slew  Hector,  but  if  he 
^  not,  to  return  home  and  ^e  old,  he  had 
the  courage  to  make  the  nobler  choice, — to 
take  the  part  of  hia  lover  Patroclus  and  avenge 
liis  death,  and  so  not  only  to  die  for  him,  but 
to  do  more,  to  die  after  him  (i-^',  when  he 
could  no  longer  help  him).  l%at  was  the 
reason  why  the  gods  held  him  in  such  extra- 
ordinary re^rd,  and  pud  him  such  special 
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honour,  viz.,  because  he  held  his  lover  in  such 
high  esteem,  .^scbylus,  by  the  way,  talks 
absurdly  in  saying  that  it  was  Achilles  who 
was  tho  lover  of  Patroclus.  For  Achilles  was 
much  better  looking,  not  only  than  PatrocluB, 
but  than  all  the  heroes  without  exception ;  and 
besides  that,  beardless,  and  so  greatly  his 
junior,  as  Homer  affirms.  But,  ba  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  truth  that  the  ^s  do  hold  in  special 
honour  this  chivalrous  spuit  when  it  is  snown 
in  attachment  to  another ;  albeit  they  feel  more 
regard  and  admiration,  and  have  more  disposi- 
tion to  confer  )>an^ts,  when  the  favourite 
shows  affection  for  hia  lover,  than  when  the 
lover  does  so  towards  his  favourite ;  for  the 
lover  has  more  of  the  divine  in  him  than  the 
favourite,  smce  he  is  inspired  by  them.  For 
these  reasons  also  they  honoured  Achillea  more 
than  Alcestis,  by  sending  him  to  Uie  Isles  of 
the  Blest' 


A  comparison  of  these  two  veraiois  will 
show  how  widely — we  had  nearly  said,  how 
recklessly — the  Greek  Professor  departs  from 
the  letter  of  his  author.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  occurs  also  at  p.  194,  b., 
where  about  one  hundred  Greek  words  are 
expressed  in  leas  than  seventy  of  English; 
whereas  tho  differences  of  idiom  require,  as 
a  rule,  in  really  accurate  tranelatioD  from 
Greek,  the  use  of,  at  the  very  least,  one-third 
more  English  words.  The  didScuIty  to  ub 
is  to  see  wherein  lies  the  gain  on  the  side 
of  the  loose  paraphrase — unless,  perhaps,  in 
brevity,  i.e.,  in  giving  something  less  than 
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Even  as  a  matter  of  accuracy. 


might  object  to  the  rendering  of  Ttfv 
dperijv  T^v  ntpi  rhv  ipi^yra,  'the  virtue  of 
love.'  It  moans  evidently,  '  bravery  shown 
in  the  cause  of  love,'  which  surely  is  a  very 
different  thing.  So,  too,  in  p.  183,  a., 
SavXeiag  iovXevuv  ota;  oiiS?  dv  SovXo^ 
ovdels,  is  not  '  to  be  a  servant  of  servants,' 
but '  to  perform  servjfee  such  as  no  menial 
would.'  In  p.  186,  K.,  ^  larptK^  itaaa  Sta. 
T-ii  6mv  TOVTOv  KvliepvaToi,  'it  is  by  the 
influence  of  love  (i.e.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  loves  and  aesires)  that  the  whole  art 
of  the  physicians  is  regulated,'  Mr.  Jowett 
wrongly  refers  rmi  Oiov  to  jEsculapius, 
whereas  'Epue  is  clearly  meant  Just  below 
(p.  187,  B.),  6  fivdiibf  Ik  tov  rax^o;  koI 
0paSeoi  yiyove,  is  not '  rhythm  is  composed 
of  elements  short  and  long' — a  proposition 
hardly  intelligible-^bnt  '  time  (in  music)  ia 
made  up  of  quick  and  slow,'  i.e.,  when  two 
instramenta  either  slacken  or  qnickcn  their 
pace  so  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
keep  true  time.  And  in  p.  206,  o.,  rb  fiiv 
Ke<t}iXat6v  ken  TTaaa  ^  tUv  dyaduv  Im- 
Qvfiia  KoX  TOV  Evdatfiovsiv,  6  fi&yiaT6s  re  doi 
6oXepds  Ipbtf  TravrJ,  is  not,  '  You  may  sa^ 
generally  that  all  desire  of  good  and  happi- 
ness is  duo  to  tlie  great  and  subtile  power  of 
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love,'  but '  Love. is,  in  its  moat  general  sense, 
all  that  deure  which  men  feel  for  good 
things  and  for  happiness — that  greatest  of  all 
loves,  which  eveiy  man  finds  so  deceptive.' 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  form  of  love  is  so 
generally  deceptive  and  disappointing  as 
the  desire  to  be  happy.  Again,  in  p.  206, 
».,  is  a  pnssage  very  badly  rendered.  All 
the  delicate  and  accnrate  points  in  the 
imagery  are  missed,  and  the  coyness  of  an 
animal  not  in  a  state  of  desire,  compared 
nith  the  free  and  ecstatic  surrender  of  itself 
to  the  favourite  when  it  is  so  disposed,  bo  ei- 
quiaitely  expressed  by  the  Platonic  words,  is 
not  expressed  at  all,  or  in  phrases  neither 
appropriate  nor  significant  The  sense,  in 
fact,  18  very  Buperficially  given.  The  philo- 
sopher is  speaking  of  mental,  not  of  bodily 
rdKOs,  and  means  to  say  that  when  an  idea 
has  been  conceived,  the  author  of  It  keeps 
it  to  himself  till  he  can  find  a  congenial 
person  (the  KaXif,  and  not  the  alaxp^) 
who  will  help  him  to  bring  it  into  the 
world.  The  same  notion  exactly  occurs  in 
Tkeatet..  p.  160,  and  is  repeated  more  ex- 
plicitly Bhortt3r  below,  p.  aOQ,  a,  though 
even  that  passage  is  very  inaccurately  ren- 
dered : — 

'  And  he  who  in  youth  has  the  seed  of  thest 
implanted  in  him,  and  is  himself  inspired,  when 
he  comes  to  maturity  ilosires  to  beget  and 
generate.  And  he  wanderp  about  seeking 
beau^,  that  he  may  beget  ofispring^for  in 
deformity  he  will  bc^et  nothing — and  embraces 
the  beantif ul  rather  than  the  deformed;  and 
when  he  Gads  a  fair,  and  noble,  and  well- 
nurtured  soul,  and  there  is  a  union  of  the  two 
in  one  person,  he  gladly  embraces  him,  and 
to  such  an  one  he  is  full  of  fair  speech  about 
virtue,  and  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  a  good 

,  In  this  version  the  words,  '  and  there  is  a 
union  of  the  two  in  Aie  person,'  are  hardly 
intelligible.  But  in  a  correct  rendering, 
OS  follows,  their  meaning  is  at  once  ap- 
parent : — 

'When,  again,  one  of  these  (viz.,  whose 
aspirationa  are  for  mental  rather  thui  for 
bodily  oRspring)  has  been  pregnant  with  s( 
great  idea  from  early  youth— as  may  be 
pccted  in  one  possesung  a  god-like  nature — 
and  when  at  length,  the  proper  a^  having 
arrived,  he  first  feels  a  desire  to  bring  forth 
and  give  it  birth,  then  he,  too,  I  take  it,  goes 
about  looking  for  the  beantiful,  on  which  (i.».. 
In  contact  with  which)  he  may  generate ;  for 
on  the  unsightly  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  sa 
Accordingly,  he  not  only  likes  to  keep  company 
{'iflTTufcroi)  with  the  persons  (bodies)  which  are 
Cimcly  rather  than  with  those  which  are  ugly, 
a?  being  in  a  condition  of  pregnancy,  but,  when- 
ever he  falls  in  with  a  soul  which  is  beautiful, 
noble,  and  apt  to  leam,  tlien  be  does  heartily 
"     onion  of  Uie  two  (vix.,  the  band- 
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some  bod^  combmed  with  the  beantiful  sool) ; 
and  in  his  converse  with  such  a  man  aa  thu, 
be  at  once  finds  himself  at  no  loss  for  wnrda 
about  virtue,  and  the  dutjes  that  a  good  man 
oi^ht  to  engage  in,  and  his  pursuits. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  stud  in  respect  of 
that  philosophic  and  unsensnal  itaiikpaaTia 
which  is  a  favoorite  fiction  with  Plato.  A 
well-disposed  yontb,  who  has  some  idea  or 
theory  to  communicate,  is  supposed  to  keep 
it  to  himself  till  he  meets  with  some  older 
friend,  whose  mental  qualities,  as  well  as 
bodily  appearance,  inspire  him  vrith  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  The  result  is  the 
T^Kot  iv  KaXCt,  the  brining  ont  the  idea  ot 
eliciting  and  ^ving  tangible  form  to  it,  by 
aid,  the  sympathy,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  good-looking  and  congenial 
friehd. 

A  little  below  (p.  210,  n.),  an  erroneons 
rendering  goes  far  to  make  nonsense  of  a 
very  grand  and  transcendental  passage — 
one  of  the  first  passages,  probably,  in  all 
Plato.  The  philosopher  says,  that  a  yoath 
should  be  trained  gradaally  in  the  science 
of  beauty,  rising  ever  higher  and  higher  in 
the  objects  of  his  admiration,  '  that  by 
looking  to  the  beautifol,  now  wide  in  its 
scope  {noXv  ^drj),  he  may  no  longer  by  a 
menial  service  (dowAevtJv  bitntep  olacrt);) 
to  the  beauty  in  some  one — that  is,  b^iM; 
content  to  admire  the  comeliness  of  a  strip- 
ling, or  of  some  particular  person,  or  insti- 
tntion — became  a  feeble  and  trifling  char- 
acter, bnt,  betaking  himself  to  the  vast 
ocean  of  beauty,  and  contemplating  it,  may 
give  birth  to  many  fine  and  stately  discourses 
and  sentiments  on  the  bonndless  field  of 
philosophy.' 

'Die  confusion  of  Mr.  Jowett's  renderii^ 
here  appears  to  us  extiaordinary.  'Being 
not  like  a  servant  in  love  with  the  beanty  of 
one  youth,  or  man,  or  institution,  himself 
a  slave,  mean  and  calcnlating,  but  looking  at 
the  abundance  of  beauty,  and  drawing  to- 
wards the  sea  of  beauty,  and  creating  and 
beholding  (!)  many  fmr  and  noble  thonghta 
and  notions  in  bonndless  love  of  wisdom.' 

We  are  compelled  to  ask,  in  all  earnest- 
ness, Would  such  oonstniing  as  this  be 
tolerated  from  a  boy  of  the  sixth  form  in 
any  public  school  in  the  kingdom  I  Oar 
suspicions  are  aroused,  that  the  Oxford 
Qreek  Professor  has  admitted  aid  from  less 
competent  hands,  and,  in  a  too  generous  con- 
fidence, has  failed  to  look  closely  over  the 
contributions  which  he  invited  and  received. 
Plato,  we  cannot  doabt;  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, has  been  expounding  bis  own  aspire- 
tions  for  leaving  behind  him  what  he  else- 
where calls  'o^piing  of  the  mind,' — via^ 
inunortal  records  of  hia  own  genioa  in  the 
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otnposition  of  his  Dialogaes.  He  goes  on 
D  speak  of  the  ultimate  attiunment  of  that 
liirhest  KoXbv,  the  haowledge  of  abstract 
cience,  or  rather  of  science,  Imar^ii}},  in 
he  abstract;  and  in  language  evidently  hor- 
owed  from  the  economy  of  the  Eleaunian 
aysteries,  he  proceeds  to  Ksk  what  moat  be 
be  happiness  of  those  who,  as  the  result  of 
.  right  discipline  on  earth,  attain  hereafter 
0  the  enjoyment  of  the  rd  Oetov  fiovoeiies,  { 
he  Beatific  Vision  of  God,  or  rather  (if  we 
Qight  say)  of  'Godness,'  nnmixed  with 
inraan  fiiilties  and  im perfection o.  The 
ussage  itself  reads  almost  like  one  inspired; 
knd  it  is  very  remarkable  how  exalted  and 
ipiritnil  an  idea  of  the  Deity  Plato  had 
lealised.  He  seems  to  transcend  the  an- 
\kTopomorphie  doings  and  sayings  attribnted 
lo  U»e  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
rendering  sach  a  passage,  Mr.  Jowett  should 
bare  devoted  especial  pains  to  attain  the 
closest  accaracy  possible,  for  every  word  is 
a  jewel.  Yet  he  wrongfully  renders  to. 
taii  iTHTtjieifiani, '  fair  actions,'  and  ri. 
taXx iiadqfiara,  'fwr  notjons,'  fp.  211,  c), 
ttbereas  '  institutions '  Maws,  Asc),  and  Mes- 
Bonii,'  or  '  instructions,  are  really  meant ; 
md  the  important  words,  Utivo  u  itl  Osu- 
fifvov,  'contemplating  that  beauty  by  and 
with  the  proper  faculty,  i.e.,  vQ,  with  mind, 
not  with  mere  eyes,'  he  omits,  apparently 
becsose  dpUvrt  u  Aparbv  rb  Ka^v  occurs  a 
little  further  on.' 

We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  ex- 
uniDation  of  the  Sffmposium,  because  we 
have  found  in  it,  perhaps  more  than  else- 
where, iodicstioDs  of  hasty  and  Euperficial 
rendering.  Tet  Mr.  Jowett  himself  says,  in 
his  iatroduciion, '  Of  all  the  worts  of  Plato, 
the  Sympotiura  is  the  most  perfect  in  form, 
—more  than  any  other  Platonic  dialogue,  it 
is  Qreek  both  in  style  and  subject,  having  a 
heanty  "  as  of  a  statue."  '  Special  care,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  taken  in  presenting  it 
icenrately  to  the  English  reader.  Turn  we 
DOT  to  the  Pktsda, — that  remarkable  essay, 
which  has  exercised  more  influence  than 
tome  are  willing  to  suppose  on  i^l  subse- 
qaent  theology,  and  which,  though  of  little 
weight  IS  an  argament  in  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  is  of  such  special 
interest  as  standing  alone  among  the  writ- 
ings of  the  age  in  advocating  anything 
ippmaching  to  the  Ohristian  idea  of  a  good 
man's  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  happy  exist- 
ence hereafter.  For  even  Aristotle,  it  is 
well  known,  in  a  professed  treatise  on  the 
laws  and  ends  that  influence  men's  action 
(ti)e  >  BthicB '),  in  no  case  appeals  to  moral 
respoQBibUity,  obedience  to  Divine  cora- 
mmde,  or  the  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity. 
He  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  the  con- 


ception of  the  half-conscious  Homeric  ghost 
or  tlSuXov  wandering  disconsolate  in  the 
shades  below.  And  even  of  this  state  of 
existence  he  speaks  doubtfully  (Eth.  i.  eh. 
X.)  In  this  treatise,  the  Pktedo,  we  may  say 
at  once,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Jowett  has 
given  ns  a  tolerably  close,  as  well  as  a  fairly 
accurate  rendering  throughout  It  is  hard 
indeed  to  believe  that  the  two  dialt^aes  can 
have  been  transUted  by  the  same  hand. 
Let  us  cite,  as  a  good  example,  the  follow- 
ing extract  (p.  66,  a.) : — 

'  And  when  they  consider  all  this,  must  not 
true  philosophers  make  a  reflection,  of  which 
thoy  will  speak  to  one  another  in  such  words 
as  these :  We  have  found,  they  will  say,  a  path 
of  speculation  which  seems  to  brine  us  and  the 
argument  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  we  are 
in  the  body,  and  while  the  soul  is  mingled  with 
this  mass  of  evil,  our  desire  will  not  he  satis- 
fled,  and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth  f  For  the 
body  is  a  som«e  of  endless  trouble  to  us  by 
reason  of  the  mere  requirement  of  food ;  and 
also  is  liable  to  diseases  which  overtake  and  im- 
pede us  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  by  fillinj; 
us  SB  full  of  loves,  and  lusts,  and  fears,  and 
fancies,  and  idols,  and  every  sort  of  folly,  pre- 
vents our  e^er  having,  as  people  say,  so  much 
as  a  thought  For  whence  come  wars,  and 
flghtings,  and  factions— whence,  but  from  the 
lusts  of  the  bodj  f  For  wars  are  occasioned  by 
the  love  of  money,  and  money  has  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  sake  and  in  the  service  of  tiie 
body  ;  and  in  consequence  of  all  these  things, 
the  time  which  ot^ht  to  be  given  to  philosophy 
is  lost.  Moreover,  if  there  is  Ume,  and  an  in- 
clination towards  phibsophy,  yet  the  body 
introduces  a  turmoil,  and  confusion,  and  fears 
into  the  course  of  speculation,  and  hinders  us 
from  se^ng  the  truth  ;  and  all  experience  shows 
that  if  we  would  have  pure  knowledge  of  any- 
thing, we  must  be  quit  of  the  body,  and  the 
soul  in  herself  must  behold  all  things  in  them- 
selves :  then,  I  suppose,  that  we  shall  attain 
that  which  we  desire,  and  of  which  we  say  that 
we  are  lovers,  and  that  is  wisdom :  not  while 
we  live,  but  after  death,  as  the  argument  shows; 
for  if,  while  in  company  with  the  body,  the 
soul  cannot  bave  pure  knowledge,  one  of  two 
things  seems  to  follow — either  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  after  death. 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  soul  will  he  in 
herself  alone  and  without  the  body.' 

There  is  not  a  word  we  could  wish  altered 
in  the  above,  except^  indeed,  that '  a  path  of 
speculation  which  seems  to  bring  ns  ond  tkt 
argttmeat  to  the  conclusion,'  shonld  rather 
have  been,  '  a  kind  of  path  which  carries  UB 
on,  with  reoKM  for  our  guide  (jiera.  roS 
AAyofj),  in  the  specolation.'  A  little  below 
(67,  B,),  fi^  KodapCi  KtiSapov  itt/airreaOai,  IS 
not  exactly,  'no  impure  thing  is  allowed  t» 
approach  the  pure' — a  verdon  that  savours 
too  much  of  the  language  of  Christian  theo- 
\ogj — ^bnt,  'to  realize  the  pure  with  tiiat 
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&cu]ty  wliich  is  not  itself  pare,'  t'.c,  vith 
vrn>s  not  entirely  dissociated  from  aHfia. 
The  abstract,  he  says,  c&nnot  be  realized  by 
the  intellect  while  bouad  up  nith  the  con- 
crete. Id  p.  80,  B.,  Td  voTjrbv  and  rd  av6tiT0v 
are  not  'the  intelligible  and  the  unintetli- 

f'ble ;'  nor,  in  p.  81,  v.,  is  rb  dparbv,  '  sight' 
Tcryone  knows  that  ra  aiflftjri,  '  the  sen- 
snous,'  or  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense,  are  opposed  to  to,  votjrdL,  those  which 
are  abstract,  and  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
mind ;  and  a  soul,  or  gboat,  ia  said  fierexetv 
D  6paTov,  not  as  '  cloyed  with  sight,'  but 


July, 


as  '  having  yet  something  of  the  visible,'  ar 
concrete,  i.e.,  eome  lijigering  repinants  dt 
body,  which  render  it  visible. 


The  passage  in  p.  82,  b.,  is  rather  difficult, 
and  has  been  misunderetood  by  others.  Mr. 
JoweU's  rendering  is,  'the  soul  is  only  able 
to  view  existence  trough  the  bars  of  a  prison, 
and  not  in  her  own  nature  ;  she  is  wallowing 
in  the  mire  of  all  ignorance ;  and  philosophy, 
seeing  the  horrible  nature  of  ber  confint;ment, 
and  tnat  the  captive  through  desire  is  led  to 
conspire  in  her  own  captivity,'  &c'.  We  think 
that  Tov  elpy/tov  ^  ieivorrjs  ifteans,  '  the 
strong  tie,  or  hold,  tbat  the  prison — i.e.,  the 
body — has  on  the  soul ;'  and  that  Stl  SC 
imBvfuag  larl  means,  'tbat  it,  the  prison,  is 
actually  liked.'  Thus,  says  Plato,  attached 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  allurements  and  pleasures 
of  the  body,  the  latter  '  helps  the  captive  to 
remjun  in  captivity.'     Thus,  in  jEsch.,  Prom. 


and  elsewhere,  Stivhv,  '  a  serious  matter,'  is 
opposed  to  ipav^av,  what  is  trifling  and  un- 
important. 

,  On  the  whole,  this  version  of  the  Phcedo 
is  well  and  carefully  oiocutod.  As  atreatise, 
it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  if  only  from  the 
firm  belief  it  everywhero  shows  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul — a  belief  which  is 
nothing  short  of  a  real  f^th,  and  which  seems 
almost  to  labour  at  demonstration  by  varied 
and  often  very  subtle  arguments,  as  if  the 
writer  was  half  conscious,  all  the  while,  that 
demonstration  in  such  a  matter  is  quite  be- 
yond the  provmue  either  of  l<^ic  or  physics. 
But  '  dialectics'  were  thought  equal  to  any 
difficulty.  Says  Cebes  (p.  72,  k.),  '  Yes,  I 
entirely  think  so  ;  we  are  not  walking  in  a 
vain  imagination  ;  but  I  am  confident  in  the 
belief  that  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as 
Hving  again,  and  that  the  living  tpring  from 
the  dead  ;  and  that  the  eouls  of  the  dead  are 
in  existence,  and  that  the  good  souls  have  a 
better  portion  than  the  evil.'  In  this  re- 
markable passage  we  recognise  the  same 
soblime  faith  which  gave  hmb  to  the  ecstatic 
ezclamatioD,  'I  knov  that  my  Redeemer 


liveth,'  and  also  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  Resurrection  in  to  avaliiCxjKetsOai  Toii; 
T£0Mj«oTOf.  No  pagan  writer  before  Plato 
had  attuned  to  such  exalted  ideas  of  the 
destiny  of  a  good  man,  to  be  viith  God  io  &t 
life  hereafter.  He  is  full  of  hope,  Socrates 
says  (p.  69,  b.),  that  he  shall  meet  in  the 
oUier  world  the  wise  and  the  good  who  hare 
departed  hence  before  him,  and  still  more 
sure  that  he  shall  go  to  those  blessed  beiugi 
whom  (with  his  usual  ftcquies<*uco  in  the 
popularmythology)  he  calls  dyoOoi  ieoTioToi. 
The  doctrine  of  Resurrection  is  not  reallj 
distinct  from  that  of  Metempsychous,  bo^ 
being  in  fact  held  by  Orphic  or  Pythagorean 
teachers  (6  iraXatbc  Xoyos,  p.  70,  c),  as  w«s 
that  of  a  final  judgment,  often  insisted  on  bj 
Plato,  SB  by  Pindar  and  -/Escbylus  before 
him.  The  fixed  notion  with  the  ancient 
physicists  was,  tbat  tout  {tj>vxv,  or  vitaHtj) 
was  air  [nvevfia,  spirilui,  aniraut,  SvefiOf),— 
for  all  turn  upon  this  notion.  When  a  pn- 
son  died,  bis  last  gasp  was  supposed  to  be 
the  vital  air  or  som  leaving  the  body,  mi 
departing  into  its  kindred  and  eternal  ether. 
The  air,  in  fact,  was  thought  to  be  full  of 
souls ;  and  each  nascent  form,  whether  of 
man  or  animal,  in  drawing  its  first  breath, 
might  inhale  a  lift,  i.e.,  the  actual  Vii^  that 
had  animated  some  former  body.  Hence 
arose  the  notion  of  cycles  of  existence,  of  more 
or  less  duration,  and  of  triple  lives  of  pro- 
bation on  earth  (Pind.ol,  ii.  68).  This  doc- 
trine of  a  return  to  earth  after  some  period  of 
residence  in  Hades  is  plainly  affirmeo,  Fkad., 

S107,  B.,  and  113,  a.,  and  Fhfedr.,  p.  249. 
ne  of  the  penalties  of  a  misspent  life  vu 
thought  to  be  a  detention  on  eartb  in  an  in- 
ferior and  grovelling  state  of  existence.  'If 
we  tell  the  wicked'  (says  Socrates  in  Thea- 
tetiu,  p.  177,  A.)  'that  if  they  do  not  get  rid 
of  that  cleverness  of  theirs,  that  place  which 
is  pure  and  free  from  evil  will  never  receive 
them  after  they  are  dead,  but  that  here  on 
earth  they  will  have  to  pass  an  existence  like 
to  themselves — bad  associating  with  bad ;  stl 
this  they  will  hear  as  the  language  of  fooh 
addressed  to  men  of  cunning  and  genius.' 

The  oft-expressed  fear  of  the  loss,  deslnic- 
tioD,  or  dissipation  of  the  soul  aft«r  death, 
lest,  as  Cebes  says  IPkad.,  p.  70,  i.),  'the 
moment  it  leaves  the  body  it  shonld  be  dis- 
persed aud  fly  away  like  a  puff  of  wind  or 
smoke,  and  be  nowbere,'  arose  from  the 
philosophical  vahie  attached  to  the  eonl  as 
the  oi^an  and  instrument,  or  perhi^  the 
seat,  of  true  ijip/ivtjatc,  intellectuality,  and 
comprehension  of  things  abstract  and  divine. 
This  faculty  the  thinkers  of  this  school  re- 
garded as  impeded  and  retarded  by  the  nnioD 
with  the  body.  Of  nervous  force  and  brain- 
power as  the  real  source  of  intelligence,  tbcj 
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had  DO  idea.  In  thia  respect,  modern  acience 
IB  evea  more  materi&listic  tban  aacieot  philo- 
sophy. 'If,'  says  Socratea  (p.  107, u.),  'the 
mol  is  really  immortal,  what  care  should  be 
taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  por- 
tion of  time  which  is  called  life,  bat  of 
eternity  !  And  the  danger  of  neglecttag  her, 
from  thia  point  of  view,  does  ipdeed  appear 
to  be  anfuL  If  death  had  only  beea  the  end 
of  all,  the  wicked  would  have  had  a  zood 
.  bargain  in  dying,  for  they  would  have  been 
happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body,  but  of 
their  own  evil,  t^^ether  with  their  souK 
But  now,  ae  the  Bonrphuiily  appears  to  be  im- 
mortal, tiiere  is  no  release  or  aalvatioD  from 
evil  except  the  attainment  of  t'he  highest  vir- 
tne  and  wisdom  (Jif  fieXrlartjv  koI  ^povtju^ 
TaTr(v  yevioBai).'  Life,  then,  according  to 
Plato,  should  be  a  constant  process  of  assimi- 
lation to  Gkid  {6itolu>ais  6eQ,  Tkeai.,^.  176, 
B.),  a  discipline  and  a  learning  how  to  die 
{Phad.,  p.  67,  D.),  because  God  is  the  type 
and  fount  as  it  were  of  all  jnstice,  wisdom, 
and  truth,  '  The  release  from  evil,'  ano^vyi^ 
itoKov,  was  a  fovonrite  topic  with  Plato, 
whose  mind  had  received  a  strongly  cynical 
impression  from  the  prevalent  eelfiahness  and 
injustice  of  the  AtheDians,  and  especially 
from  the  crowning  act  of  fanatical  injustice, 
as  he  considered  it,  in  pntting  Socrates  to 
death.  That,  in  his  view,  was  aimply 
to  extinguish  truth,  to  banish  justice,  to 
ignore  intellectuality,  reason,  and  philosophy 
as  the  guides  of  life.  Hia  specolationB 
on  the  ort^tn  of  evil,  and  the  permission  of 
Its  existence  on  earth,  arc  very  interestdng. 
In  the  grand  pass^e  {Tkeotlet,  p.  176,  a.), 
be  thinks  that  its  existence,  as  a  correlative 
of  good,  is  a  necessary  law,  i.e.,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  good  if  it  were  not  in 
contrast  with  wnat  is  bad ;  just  as  we  can 
coDceive  of  cold  only  by  the  opposite  quality 
of  heat,  or  death  by  the  contrasted  state  of 
life.  But  Plato  had  no  idea  of  an  evil  spirit 
—the  Semitic  doctrine  of  a  Satan — as  the 
personal  author  of  evil.  In  Repuhl.,  ii.  p. 
379,  c,  he  says  that  God  is  the  author  only 
of  goo<l ;  but  as  there  is  more  of  .evil  in  the 
world  than  of  good,  God  is  not  the  cause  of 
all  things  that  happen  to  man ;  '  but  of  evil 
we  must  look  for  tomt  other  caufti*  (dXV 
irra  Set  ^titbIv  to,  atria,  dAA'  ov  rbv  6e6v]. 
The  Aryan  mind  did  not  realize  the  per- 
sonslity  of  an  Evil  Being,  '  The  Aryan 
sations  had  no  devil '  ('  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,'  ii.,  p.  335).  Of  penal  abodes  in 
the  other  world,  however,  Socrates  had  an 
idea ;  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  a  pnrgatory 
{SiKotuT^ov,  Phadr.,  p.  249,  a.  ;  rd  t^c 
TMretjf  re  Koi  SiKTjs  deOfiuT^piov,  Qorg.,  p. 
^23,  B.),  as  well  as  of  a  hell,  is  distinctly 
Ratonic,    Into  the  one  the  Ikai^ot,  into  the 


other  the  iviarui,  the  curable  and  the  in- 
camble  unners  respectively  go,  [Qorg.,  p, 
526,  B,)     So  Ph(sdo,  p,  118,  d.:— 

'  When  the  dead  arrive  at  the  place  to  which 
the  genius  of  each  severally  conveys  them,  first 
of  all,  they  have  sentence  passed  upon  them,  as 
they  have  lived  well  and  piously  or  noL  And 
those  who  appear  to  have  lived  neither  well  nor 
ill  go  to  the  river  Acheron,  and  mount  such 
conveyances  as  they  can  get,  and  are  carried  in 
them  to  tha  lake,  and  there  they  dwell  and  are 
purified  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  done  to 
others,  and  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  re- 
wards of  their  good  deeds  according  to  their 
deserts.  But  fhose  who  appear  to  be  incurable 
by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimed — who 
have  committed  many  and  terrible  deeds  of 
sacrilego,  murders  foul  and  violent,  or  the  like 
— such  are  hurled  into  Tartarus,  which  is  their 
suitable  destiny,  and  tkey  nevtr  Mm»  &ut.' 
(Jowett,  p.  464.) 

The  whole  of  this  theory  is  developed  in 
detml  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic. 

Thinkeiq  will  not  be  deterred  from  asking 
themselves,  with  all  solemnity  and  in  all  love 
of  tmtb,  How  far  is  this  doctrine  of  a  hell 
really  a  revealed  tmth,  or  a  Platonic  specula- 
tion, or  both?  If  it  is  both  one  and  the 
other,  either  Plato  anticipated  ChristJan  Re- 
velation, or  Revelation  confirmed  Plato. 
Plato,  without  doubt,  did  not  iavetU  a  doc- 
trine which  was  familiar  to  the  Semitic  theo- 
logy long  before  him.  Still,  it  may  be  trae 
that  the  Platonic  theories  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  Jewish  traditions,  and  that  the 
belief  in  a  penal  state  of  existence  after 
death  (so  clearly  developed  in  the  well-known 
pass^e  of  Vir^l,  ^^.,  vi.  735,  leq.),  like 
that  of  a  last  Judgment,  had  its  ori^n 
rather  in  the  speculation  of  mystics,  and 
passed  into  the  popular  theology  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.  The  doctrine  of  retribution 
for  sin  {Tiatg)  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
Pythagorean  dogma  ipaoavTi  itaBAv,  so 
often  insisted  upon  by  .iCschylus, — '  the  doet 
must  sufi'er.'  It  was  manifest  to  all,  that 
such  suffering  was  no  rule  upon  earth,  since 
man_y  villuns  escaped  scot-free ;  and  thero- 
fore  a  filling  up  of  the  measure  hereafter 
was  thought  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
sinner.  The  beneficence  of  Christianity  con- 
sisted primarily  in  this,  that  it  held  out  a 
hope  that  such  a  debt  of  sufiering  could  be 
pfud  vicariously ;  whereaa  the  only  hope  of 
release  held  out  by  Plato  (p.  114,  a.)  was 
the  fo^veuess  of  tbepersons  who  had  been 
wronged  on  earth,  lliis  ancient  idea  of  a 
stem  law  of  reciprocity,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  is  ^stinctly  attri- 
buted by  Aristotle,  who  calls  it  rh  dvmte- 
iTov6ds,  toPyth^oraa,  Eth.  N,7.  ch.  8.  Be 
thia  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
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that  Plato,  the  first  writer  of  pagsn  antiquity 
who  describes  a  bright,  snpemal  heaven,  the 
abode  of  gods  and  blessed  men  wlio  hold 
coni'cree  with  them,  and  a  dismal,  infernal 
abode  of  fire  (/'Aurfo,  p.  110-113,)  derives 
all  his  imagery  in  descnbing  the  latter  from 
the  effecta  of  Tolcanic  ontbreaks,  to  which  he 
even  defioitely  compares  it  (p.  Ill,  j>.\  flis 
description  of  heaven,  which  in  the  Phadrui 
(p.  247,  c)  he  places  far  above  the  sky,  the 
VTtepovpdvioe  T^TToj,  with  some  reference  to 
the  fiesiodic  doctrine  of  a  supenial  firma- 
ment or  floor,  in  the  Phado  is  a  singular 
compound  of  the  Homeric  Olympns  and  the 
Elyemm  and  Isles  of  the  Blest  \a  the  legends 
of  the  earlier  poets  Those  legends  ^aced 
Elysium  below,  and  the_ Isles  of  the  Blest  on 
the  earth.  Plato's  heaven  is  on  the  earth 
indeed,  but  on  a  part  of  it  elevated  far  above 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  where,  he  says, 
men  live  in  &  comparatively  dim  and  misty 
atmosphere.  His  account  suggests  the  idea 
that  he  had  heard  some  tradition  of  the 
healthy  and  prosperous  life  of  the  natives  on 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  giant  Himalaya 
monntains.  But  Plato's  heaven  is  also,  to  a 
conaidemble  eitent,  the  heaven  of  the  Reve- 
lation. Both  are  described  in  very  mate- 
rialistic terms.  To  this  day,  the  popular  no- 
tion of  heaven  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  eiuuts  in  white  garments,  crowns  and 
thrones  of  gold  and  gems,  mnsic,  brightness, 
and  etemu  hallelujahs.  One  little  coinci- 
dence between  the  Platonic  and  the  Apo- 
calyptic account  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  In  Plato  (p.  110,  d.)  wq  arc  told 
that,  besides  silver  and  gold,  heaven  is 
spangled  with  gems  of  which  earthly  gems 
are  but  fragments,  aipdia  re  Kai  ika^niSas 
xfll  ajiapvyoovg.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Revelation  (ver.  3)  we  read,  liov  Bp6vos 
iKttTO  iv  Tu  ovpavu,  Ka.\  im  tov  6p6vov 
KaBJjfievo:  ■  icai  6  Kadrjftevoe  f/v  Sftoiog  bpdaei 
XWi^  Ixtrniit  Kol  aapdivti)  [aL  aapittii)  *  koX 
I/Mf  kvkKoQev  tov  Bp6vov  Siiotot  6piaa 
afiopaydivif). 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  coincidence 
of  the /ourrioer*  that  sarroand  the  abod^of 
shades  in  the  under  world  [Pkado,  p.  112, 
t.),  and  the  four  rivers  that  encompassed  the 
'  Garden  of  Eden  '  (Genesis  ii.  10-14).  As 
for  the  river  Acheron  and  the  Acherasian 
lake,  not  only  does  the  word  contain,  like 
AehelStu,  the  root  aq,  water,  but  the  involved 
notion  of  d^flf,  'grief,'  suggested  its  fitness 
as  an  infernal  river,  not  lees  than  the  KC>kvto(, 
named  from  groans.  The  disappearance  of 
a  river  in  a  cliasm  or  '  sw^low,'  like  the  Stys 
in  Arcadia  and  the  Eraunus  in  Argolis,  also 
gave  credibility  to  the  existence  of  infernal 
rivers,  as  much  as  volcanic  ebullttjons  seemed 
to  be  proofs  of  subterranean  fire-kkes.    But 
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lake  and  river  in  TheBprotia  (Tliucyd^  i. 
46),  and  the  semi-mythical  lake  and  river  in 
the  above  passages  of  the  Pkado.  The  ten- 
dency to  localize  adits  to  the  regions  be- 
low was  very  strong;  so  the  lake  Avemns, 
and  the  promontory  of  Tanams,  and  the 
Karo/i/taKTf/f  6dbe  at  Colonus  (Soph,  (Ed. 
CoL  1690)  were  all  regarded  with  awe  as 
places  giring  direct  communication  with  the 
shades  below. 

The  simple  but  very  touching  narrative  of 
th«  death  of  Socrates  at  the  conclnsion  of  the 
dialogue,  sets  forth  in  golden  words  the 
calm  resignation,  the  perfect  faith  and  hap- 
piness of  the  death  of  a  truly  good  man. 
The  brevity  and  want  of  detail  in  the  last 
scene  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Jowett  gives 
it  thus : — 

'  Socrates  nlone  retained  his  calmness.  What 
is  this  Btrai^e  outcry  ?  he  said.  I  sent  an^y 
the  women  mainly  in  order  that  they  migbt  Dot 
ofiend  in  this  way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  tnaa 
should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet,  thtsa,  and  hare 
patience.  When  we  heard  that,  we  were 
ashamed,  and  refrained  our  tears ;  and  he  walk- 
ed about  until,  as  he  said,  his  1<^  began  to 
fail,  and  then  he  lay  on  his  back,  according  to 
the  directions,  and  the  man  who  eave  him  the 
poison  now  and  then  looked  at  nis  feet  aztd 
legs ;  and  after  a  while  he  pressed  his  foot 
liMd,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  feel,  and  be 
said.  No;  and  then  bis  1^,  and  bo  upwards  and 
upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and 
stilF.  And  he  felt  them  himself,  and  said, 
When  the  poison  reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be 
the  end.  He  was  be^ning  to  grow  cold  about 
the  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for  he 
had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were 
his  last  words) — he  said,  Crito,  1  owe  a  cock  to 
Asclopius ;  will  you  remember  to  pay  the  debt  ? 
The  debt  shall  be  paid,  said  Crito ;  is  there  any- 
thing else?  There  was  no  answer  to  this 
question :  but  in  a  minute  or  two  a  movement 
was  heard,  and  the  attendants  uncovered  him  ; 
his  eyea  were  set,  and  Crito  closed  hia  eyes  and 


We  will  make  bold  to  observe  on  thia 
celebrated  passage,  that  it  hears  the  impress 
of  a  dramatic  scene  rather  than  of  a  history. 
That  Plato  himself  was  not  present  as  an 
eye-witnesB  is  eipressly  told  us  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  dialogue  (p.  59,  b.)  The 
narrative,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbabi- 
litpr  of  the  execution  of  a  distjngnislied  cri- 
mmal  taking  place  before  a  company  of 
friends  at  a  social  meeting,  seems  to  oa 
framed  in  ignorance  of  the  medical  nature  of 
either  narcotic  or  alkaloid  poisons,  and  to 
have  been  compiled  to  suit  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  cfi'ectB  of  nitveiov  (whether  the' 
word  means  '  hemlock '  or  some  other  chii- 
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pound  drag).    The  idea  was,  aa  is  clear  from 
the  verse  in  the  Froffg  of  Aristophanes — 

jE(W[  yOp  iiiroir^TWOi  TiiwTniPij^ia, — 
that  death  by  this'poison  was  caused  by  a 
gradnal  freexing  up,  or  suspension  of  vital 
power,  bettinning  at  the  lower  extremities, 
Bad  creeping  up  to  the  heart.  Whether  a 
vigoroos  old  man  would  die  in  this  easy, 
gradnal,  and  painless  way  by  any  known 
poison,  is  a  medical  question  we  should  like 
to  see  answered.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  if  the  poison  were  a  narcotic,  lite  lauda- 
num, the  '  walking  about'  was  precisely  the 
wrong  course  to  take.  That  b  the  method 
specially  adopted  to  prevent  and  counteract 
the  numbness  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
morphia  or  laudanum.  That  Socrates  was 
really  poisoned,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
(he  deed  was  probably  done,  as  we  think,  in 
the  darknesB  of  a  prison,  and  the  Platonic 
scene  was  invented  to  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  grand  old  man's  calmness  and  dignity 
to  the  last. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  deep  injustice  of  the  Athenian  re- 
pablic  in  thus  removing  from  a  scene  of  use- 
fulness, and  of  harmless,  if  somewhat  un- 
popular banter,  this  great  teacher,  rankled 
verv  deeply  in  the  heart  of  Plato.  It  is  the 
real  source  of  that  most  favourite  of  all 
topics,  that  theme  on  which  all  his  disquisi- 
tions on  moral  worth  turn — iSixia,  or  injus- 
tice. This  may  be  called  the  key-note  of 
the  Republic,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  of  the  Oorgiai 
and  the  Protagorat,  not  to  mention  the  very 
numerous  passages  in  other  dialogues,  Plato 
is  ever  fond  of  putting  in  the  mouth  either 
of  Socrates  or  hia  friends  passages  which  he 
could  hardly  have  uttered,  for  they  have  a 
dear  reference  to  the  want  of  success  in  his 
'  Apologia '  at  the  trial,  through  tiie  non-use 
of  clap-tiap,  irffttfyiipia,  and  jiTfTopiK'^.  (See 
Qorgiai,  a.  486,  a.;  TkeaeteU,  p.  172,  c, 
VlK,  0.)  Modern  writers  on  morals  or  casn- 
istiy  do  not,  directly,  at  least,  take  injustiee 
|w  the  basis  of  all  their  teaching,  even  though, 
iu  a  sense,  all  vice  Is'  a  form  of  injustice, 
either  to  oneself  or  one's  neighbour.  The 
fate  of  Socrates,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  bear 
Borae  anaU^  to  the  unpopularity  and  harsh 
treatment  which  great  moral  reformers  have 
received  in  almost  every  country  and  under 
every  form  of  government  The  alleged  in- 
terference  both  in  public  and  private  affiilrs, 
the  resistance  to  popular  indulgences  and 
vicious  pleasures,  and  the  persistent  lecturing 
men  of  deadened  conscience,  are  more  than 
human  nature  is  prepared  to  stand,  if  pressed 
beyond  a  certain  point  lu  the  Thetettlui 
(p.  149,  A.),  Socrates  sums  up  the  popular 
odiam   against  himself   in   these    words : 


'  They  say  of  me  that  I  am  an  exceedingly 
strange  being,  who  drives  men  to  their  wits' 
end ;'  and  in  the  Apology  he  distinctly  traces 
the  dtaPiiXij,  or  misrepresentation  of  bis  mo- 
tives and  practices,  to  the  ridicule  brought 
upon  him  {some  twenty  years  before)  by  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  But  the  real  cause  ' 
of  his  unpopularity  was  the  fearless  way  in 
which  he  told  unpalatable  truths:  as  that 
men  shon'd  care  for  their  souls  more  than  for 
their  money,  and  that  a  life  without  self- 
examination  was  not  worth  the  living, 
6  dve^eTaariie  ping  iii  piuris  avBpuym^ 
(Apol.,  p,  29,  B.,  36,  c,  38,  A.)  This  was 
stronger  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
the  preference  of  money  to  all  religious 
cares,  than  could  safely  be  preached  uo^-a- 
days  from  apnipit  in  London.  We  remember 
the  case  of  a  clergyman  being  quite  recently 
bemobbedand  rather  roughly  treated  because 
he  attempted  to  do  so.  No !  the  sophist 
and  the  Christian  moralist  ehke  must  give 
way  when  renstance  to  the  career  of  human 
feeUog  is  pressed  too  far,  just  as  a  river  will 
surmount  or  wash  away  altogether  the  dam 
constructed  to  ch^k  its  course. 

Before  parting  with  the  Phado,  we  mnst 
be  allowed  to  cite  one  passage,  describing 
the  earlier  career  of  Socrates  as  a  philoso- 
pher, because  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  the 
true  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  widely 
different  views  taken  by  Aristophanes  and 
Plato  of  the  real  charact«r  of  Socrates.    The 

Easeage  occurs  in  p.  96,  A.,  and  is  rendered 
y  Mr.  Jowett  thus  : 
'When  I  was  young,  Cebes,  I  had  a  prodigi- 
ous desire  to  know  that  department  of  philoso- 
phy which  is  called  Natural  Science  ;  this  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  lofty  aims,  as  being  ^e 
science  which  has  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
things,  and  which  teaches  why  a  thing  is,  and 
is  created  and  destroyed ;  and  I  was  always 
agitating  myself  with  me  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  these :  Is  the  growth  of  animals 
the  result  of  some  decay  which  the  hot  and 
cold  principle  [principles]  contract,  as  some 
have  said  ?  Is  the  blood  the  element  with 
which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire  f  or  per- 
haps nothing  of  this  sort— but  the  brain  may 
be  the  originating  power  of  the  perceptions  of 
hearing,. and  sight,  and  smell,  and  memory,  and 
opinion  may  come  from  them,  and  science  may 
be  based  on  memory  and  opinion  when  no 
longer  in  motion,  but  at  rest  .  .  Then  I  heard 
(p.  B7,  n  )  some  one  who  bad  a  book  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  as  he  said,  out  of  which  he  read  that 
mind  was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  ^  and  I 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  notion  of  this,  which 
appeared  admirable,  and  I  said  to  myself,  U 
mind  is  the  disposer,  mind  will  dispose  all  for 
the  best,  and  put  each  particular  in  the  best 
place  ;  and  I  ai^ued  that  if  any  one  desired  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  generation  or  destruc- 
tion or  existence  of  anything,  he  must  find  out 
what  state  tA  being  or  suraing  or  doing  was 
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be!!t  for  that  thing,  knd  therefore  &  nuui  had 
only  to  consider  the  best  for  himself  and 
otbora,  and  then  he  would  bIso  know  the  worse, 
for  thftt  the  Bame  science  comprised  both. 
And  I  rejoicod  to  think  that  1  had  found  in 
Anaxagoras  a  teacher  of  the  causes  of  exis- 
(once  euch  as  I  desired,  and  I  imagined  that  he 
would  tell  me  first  whether  the  earth  is  flat  or 
round ;  and  then  he  would  further  explain  the 
cause  and  the  neceasitj  of  this,  and  would 
teach  me  the  nature  of  the  best,  and  show  that 
this  was  best ;  and  if  he  said  that  the  earth 
was  in  the  centre,  he  would  ezplato  that  this 
position  was  the  best,  and  I  should  be  satisfied 
if  this  were  shown  to  me,  and  not  want  any 
other  sort  of  cause.' 


the  physical  philosopbers,  go«s  far  to  explain 
several  important  pointa.  To  the  first  place, 
it  expl^DB  to  as  the  propriety,  and  in  some 
sense  the  Jiiitict,  of  Aristophanes'  sketch  of 
Socrates,  some  twenty  years  earlier  than  we 
know  of  the  philosopher's  mind  from  Plato, 
viz.,  as  a  specnlator  on  moteorics  after  the 
fashion  of  Anaxagoras  himself,  a  stai^^razer,  a 
lecturer  on  cloads  and  thander  and  circling 
motions,  rain  and  mist,  and  phenomena 
celestial  and  subterranean.  We  know,  in- 
deed, from  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  4,  that 
Socrates  had  boon  a  hearer  of  Archelaus, 
bimaetf  a  pnpil  of  Anaxagoras.  And  thus 
we  nnderstand  why  Socrates  was  identified 
with  the  other  sophists  or  schoolmen  of  the 
day,  who  taught  '  wisdom'  generally,  ethics 
not  less  than  physics.  As  subverters  of  the 
established  traditions  about  the  gods,  and 
exponents  of  truth  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  they  met  witb  the  same  opposi- 
tion and  the  same  obloquy,  in  their  day,  th&t 
the  Hnxleys  and  the  Duwids,  and  other  con- 
spicuous men  of  our  own  times,  are  not 
wholly  exempt  from.  Their  teaching  was 
thought  to  be  '  latitudinarian,'  and  so  they 
were  credited  with  many  views  from  which 
they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  In 
the  Nvbe»  (»02),  Socrates  is  chained  with 
denying  the  existence  of  jnatice,  and  defend- 
ing the  proportion  by  the  example  of  tlie 
gods,  who  tiiemselves  set  it  at  noaght,  as 
when  Zens  maltreated  and  imprisoned  his 
own  father,  Cronus ;  and  in  the  same  play 

SI415),  the  lawfalnesB  of  a  son  beating  his 
ather  is  niMntMned  as  a  part  of  the  new- 
fimgled  Sooratio  creed.  Now  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Republic  (p,  %'n,jin.),  this  case  of 
Cronos  U  expressly  repudiated  by  Socrates  as 
monstrous  and  unnatural ;  as  also  the  doctrine 
thatason  may  lawfully  beat  his  own  father  for 
wrong-doing.  In  a  veiT  curious  passage  of 
the  'Wasps'  (1037),  Aristophanes  bitterly 
blames  the  Athenians  for  not  having  sup- 
ported him  in  putting  down  the  ntii<anc«  of 
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the  philosophers,  whom  he  calls  ifniaXoi  and 
TTvpETiit,  '  agues'  and  '  fevera,'  teachers  of 
parricide,  and  base  informers.  By  not  giv- 
ing the  prize,  he  says,  to  his  play  of  the 
'Clouds,'  only  the  year  before,  they  liad 
fmstrated  all  his  hopes  of  crushing  and  ei- 
tingnishing  the  phUosopfaera.  Now,  tlie«« 
philosophers  are  represented  as  headed  bv 
Socrates,  and  Socratee  was  the  very  wont  of 
them.  That  he  was  at  that  period  (aboat 
twenty  years  before  his  death)  essentially  t 
sophist,  and  incurring  with  the  rest  of  them 
the  odinm  of  the  popular  opinion,  sesms  nn- 
deniable,  Hha  precise  views  that  he  held  on 
ethics,  and  consequently  the  exact  nature  of 
his  teaching  at  that  period,  we  have  do 
other  means  of  knowing.  But  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  Aristopbanea  should  have 
BO  grossly  misrepresented  his  character  wJtli 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  his  ardent  deaire  that  his 
play  of  the  '  Clonda'  should  succeed.  Od 
the  whole,  we  shonid  say,  there  is  a  greater 
chance  that  Aristophanes  truly  represented 
the  feeling  of  his  age  aboat  Socrates  thai 
Plato,  who,  at  best,  gives  us  the  Socrates  as 
endeared  to  bis  private  friends — the  man  of 
matured  thought,  and  possibly  of  mnch 
altered  and  more  chastened  views.  Nor 
ought  we  to  forget  that  Plato  is  as  serere 

X'nst  the  Sophists  generally  as  Aristo- 
les  is  ^jwnst  Socrates  in  particular.  All 
hjgh  teaching  at  Athens — all  that  we  io- 
cludo  in  the  idea  of  a  college  education- 
was  done  by  the  Sophists.  The  art  of 
fit]TofHKfl  was  one  of  the  most  important: 
we  can  see  the  effect  of  the  training  incident- 
ally  in  the  style  and  the  speeches  of  Enn- 
pides  and  Thucydides.  Socrates  saw  that 
the  ethical  principles  of  the  Sophists  were 
wrong,  and  he  engaged  in  the  dangerom 
task  ^  trying  to  reform  them. 

But  secondly,  the  Platonic  passage  givos 
us  a  cine  to  that  sympathy  which  Socrates, 
or  at  least  Plato,  always  shows  for  the  Hea- 
tic  school  of  philosophy  as  represented  by 
Zeno  and  Parmenides.  'Of  all  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers,  Plato  speaks  of  the 
Eleatic  with  the  greatest  respect,'  sajs  Mr. 
Jowett  (Preface  to  PhUtbut,  p.  227).  That 
school  was  a  reaction  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Ionic  physicists,  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and 
others,  who  were  speculators  on  nstni* 
phenomena  without  any  true  system  of  lo- 
duction.  Anax^oras'  doctrine  of  Now;,  o^ 
pervading  intelligence,  though  purely  a  paO' 
theistjc  one,  stood  half-way  between  the  two 
schools.  Xenocrates,  the  founder  of  '''f 
EleaticB,  tau^t  that  Creation  eman'ted 
from  a  One  Being,  and  not  from  a  fortoitoM 
concurrence  of  atoms,  from  water  or  sir, « 
states  of  repose,  or  flux,  or  any  other  nw* 
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physical  reason.  In  the  Philebus  (p.  26,  c, 
and  p.  30,  D.)  we  find  aD  exprvsa  eulo^ 
and  syiopathT  with  Auaxagoras,  whoae  views 
were  in  trath  mach  more  adapted  to  the 
doctriae  of  Ideal  and  abstractions  than  the 
materialistic  views  of  the  Ionic  school.  And 
in  the  Parmtnidet,  one  of  the  most  obfeora 
of  the  Platonic  dialognes,  the  discuseioDs  on 
rd  ^v,  Hie  One,  and  the  relations  of  the  real 
to  the  phenomenal,  thongh  a  great  advance 
over  the  Eleatic  doctrines,  which,  as  Mr. 
Jowett  aaya,  'had  not  gone  beyond  the  con- 
tradictions of  matter,  motion,  apace,  and  the 
like'  (lutfod.  Parmtn.,  p.  234),  still  are  baaeS 
on  the  views  of  Zcno  in  the  main.  Pai- 
menidea,  indeed,  waa ' thefognder  of  idealism, 
and  also  of  dialectic,  or,  in  modem  phrase- 
ology, of  metaphysics  and  logjp-'    {Ihid.) 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Thecetetut,  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  difficult, 
of  the  Platonic  dialogaee.  To  this  Mr. 
Jowett  has  written  a  ral£er  long  but  eicdjent 
lotrodnction,  replete  with  laige  views  of  the 
Platonic  philosopby,  and  containing  many 
original  and  atrikiiig  remarks,  e.ff.  (p.  329) : 
'The  Greeks,  in  the  fourth  centnry  before 
Christ,  had  no  words  for  " subject"  and 
"  object,"  and  no  distinct  conception  of  them ; 
yet  they  were  always  hovering  tbont  the 
()nestion  involved  in  them,'  ffl'e  ^onld  be 
incfiued  to  say,  that  the  famiUar  distinction 
between  ra,  votjra  and  ra^  alaOijra,  to  a  con- 
udersble  extent  represented  our  t^rms  '  sub- 
jective '  and  '  objective.')  Agjun  (p.  328j': 
'  Tie  writings  of  Plato  belong  to  an  age  in 
vhieh  the  power  of  analysis  bad  outrun  the 
meaoB  of  knowledge ;  and  through  a  spurious 
use  of  dialectic,  the  distinctions  which  had 
been  already  "  won  from  the  void  and  form- 
less infinite,"  seemed  to  be  rapidly  returning 
to  their  original  chaos.'  And  (p.  353), 
'The  relativity  of  knowledge'  (viz.,  to  the 
individual  mind)  '  is  a  truism  t«  us,  but  was 
I.  great  psychological  discovery  in  the  fifth 
eeatury  before  Christ.'  In  p.  3S0  the  remark 
b  a  shrewd  one :  'The  ancient  philosophers 
in  the  age  of  Plato  thought  of  science  (i.e., 
hitnfiiti),  eiact  knowledge)  '  only  as  pure 
abstnction,  and  to  this  opinion  (do^a)  stood 
in  no  relation.'  The  subject  of  the  Thetele- 
lui,  'What  ii  Ituowledger  involving,  as  it 
doubtless  docs,  some  satire  on  Sophists,  who 
professed  to  t«acb  what  they  were  themselves 
nnable  to  explain,  has  been  well  called  'A 
critieal  history  of  Greek  psychology  as  it 
existed  down  to  the  foortb  century.'  In  this 
treatise,  the  views  of  the  earlier  philosophers, 
&sA  there  is  no  test  of  existence  or  reality 
except  perception,  atoBfiotf,  are  impugned. 
Plato  aid  not,  perhaps,  himself  hold  the 
opinion  that  objective  truth  existed,  inde- 
jendentiy  of   opinion ;  but  his  favourite 
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theory  of  liSai,  or  abetract^,  implied  the 
existence  of  tome  typical,  eternal,  absolute 
Rtaudard  of  goodness  and  justice,  as  well  as 
of  the  beantUul.  If  Ibis  were  not  the  case, 
then  all  moral  as  well  as  all  physical  ova'iai 
would  depend  on  our  sense  of  them.  There 
would  be  no  <f>v<Tei  S'lKotov,  but  only  v6fi<^ 
SiKaiov,  That  would  be  right  in  every  state 
which  the  lews  enacted ;  and  thus  in  two 
neighbouring  states  one  course  of  acting 
(say,  Iving  or  stealing,  or  promiscuous  inter- 
course) would  be  right,  because  it  is  legalised ; 
in  another  it  would  be  wrong,  because  punish- 
able by  the  law.  Nor  is  this  difGculty 
wholly  imaginary,  as  Aristotie  felt  (Etii. 
Nie.  V.  ch.  7.)  The  old  law,  for  instance, 
sanctioned  polygamy,  as  modem  usage  does 
in  some  parts  of  tbe  East ;  while  the  law  of 
Europe  condemns  it  So  in  the  case  of 
mnrder :  a  Greek  thought  it  a  solemn  and  ab- 
solute duty  to  slay  the  slater  of  his  father ; 
while  we  should  regard  it  as  one  murder 
added  to  another.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sense  therefore  in  what  Protagoras  taught, 
that '  man  is  the  measure,'  fUrpov  dvBpaitog. 
If  I  feel  it  hot,  it  M  hot  to  me ;  if  cold,  then 
it  it  cold :  or  if  wine  taatea  aour,  or  bitter, 
because  my  digestion  is  in  an  abnormal  state, 
then  to  me  it  it  sour  or  bitter ;  and  it  is  no 
use  to  argue  with  me  that  it  is  not,  but  yon 
must  set  right  my  disordered  stomach,  and 
then  the  wine  will  taste  as  it  should.  Apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  diversities  of.  religions 
belief ;  the  Christian  says  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Mahommedan  are  wrong;  and  each  of, 
these  retort  the  same  on  the  Christian  and 
on  each  other.  A  thing  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely true  merely  because  this  or  that  party 
asserts  it,  which  is  but  a  'petitio  principiL' 
Protagoras  would  have  said,  had  he  lived 
much  later,  and  not  altogether  absurdly,  '  If 
this  form  of  religion  is  one  that  you  embrace 
from  conviction,  and  with  entire  faith  in  it, 
then  to  you  it  ii  tme.'  And  after  saying  this 
to  the  Christian,  he  would  have  turned  to 
the  Buddhist  and  the  Mahommedan,  and 
have  repeated  the  same  formula  to  each. 

Now  Plato,  to  make  the  victory  over  Pro- 
tagoras more  complete,  first  shows,  in  the 
Thecetetui,  that  he,  Protagoras,  by  his  doc- 
trine of  lAETpmi  avBpuTTOi,  virtnally  holds  the 
same  opinion  as  those  (1)  who  make  aladrjme 
the  sole  test  of  truth  ;  (2)  who,  like  Heracli- 
tus,  allow  of  no  fixed  existence,  but  hold  that 
TTavra  yiyverai,  states  of  things  are  always 
coming  inio  being,  because  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  finx.  For  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  dese  views  denies  any  perma- 
nent, stable,  or  objective  existence  of  any- 
thing. Even  a  momentary  perception  is  a 
fleeting  sensation,  not  a  true  and  real  sense. 
While  I  say  this  paper  is  '  white,'  tomt  dis- 
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coloration  of  it  occurred  whiiethe  monoayl- 
lable  was  bein^  pronouaced,  and  therefora  it 
was  not  true  that  the  paper  was  absolutely 
wbite.  It  appears  to  iia  that  the  question 
which  Mr.  Jowett  moots  as  a  difGcalty  in  his 
Introdaction  (p.  326)  is  not  realty  very  im- 
portant :  '  Would  Protagoras  have  identified 
hia  own  thesis,  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
thinjTH,"  with  the  other,  "  All  knowledj^  is 
sensilile  perception  f"  Secondly,  would  he 
have  based  the  relativity  of  knowledge  ou 
the  Heraclitean  flax)'  The  hitter,  we  think, 
Protc^oras  clearly  does,  when  he  says  (p. 
168,    B.)    IXetft    Ty     Smvo'i^    ^vyKoBelg   U; 

re  aj\o^atv6\ievoi.  to.  nivra  t6  re  Sokovv 

iftitTTfjl  TOVTO  Koi  slvai  iSlWT^  TE  KO^  JT^Am. 

To  us  it  appears  that  Flato  classed' them 
together,  umply  because  th^  arc  logically 
colierent  and  inseparahle.  He  insiste  that 
all  sensations  imply  a  patient  and  an  agent 
Fire  does  not  bum  if  there  is  nothing  for  it 
to  consnme.  Colonr  is  non-existent  (being 
a  mere  effect  of  light),  unless  there  is  an  eye 
to  behold  it.  That  indeed  is  true,  and  Epi- 
curus and  Lucretius  also  perceived  (Lucr.,  ii. 
795)  that  three  conditions  are  wanted  to 
produce  colonr — vi?.,  light,  an  object  to  be 
seen,  and  an  eye  to  see  it.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  a  person  sees  a  red  or  a  bine  cloth  on  a 
table  while  he  looks  at  it,  bnt  that  when  he 
turns  his  back  upon  it,  it  has  no  colour,  be- 
cause one  of  the  three  conditions,  the  sight, 
has  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Jowett  seems, 
■however  (with  the  disciples  of  a  modem 
school),  to  press  this  doctrine  of  relativity 
too  far  in  asserting  (Introd.,  p.  833),  'There 
would  be  no  world,  if  there  neither  were, 
nor  never  had  been,  any  one  to  perceive  the 
world.'  For  we  cannot  escape  from  the  con- 
clnsion  that  the  world  must  have  existed  (in 
the  sense  in  which  we  know  of  existence) 
prior  to  life,  i.e.,  any  perceptive  faculty,  be- 
ing placed  upon  it. 

What  appears  to  have  struck  Plato  most 
strongly  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras was  this — that  if  everybody  is  right, 
or  as  right  at  any  other,  all  reasoning,  ail- 
ment, persuasion,  in  fine,  the  whole  science 
of  dialecldcs,  becomes  tpto  facto  useless  and 
absurd  (p.  161,  b.)  There  are  no  such  cha- 
racters as  wwe  saA  foolith.  Prot^oraa  him- 
self felt  the  difficulty,  bat  evaded  it  thus : 
the  wise  man  is  not  one  who  tries  to  argue 
A  person  out  of  his  convictions,  e.g.,  that  jus- 
tice is  only  tyranny,  or  that  sweet  is  bitter, 
but  who  so  trains  and  edacates  the  mind  or 
appetite  that  tie  sounder  and  better  view  will 
spontaneously  present  itself.  Thus  a  good 
sophist  or  a  wise  lepalator  will  endeavour  so 
to  educate  and  so  to  govem,  that  right  and 
reasonable  views  will  approve  themselves  to 
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the  people.  Again,  ia  judging  of  what  will 
be  good  or  useful  in  the  end,  sagacity  is 
needed,  which  clearly  is  not  the  property  of 
everyone  alike.  A  thing  is  right  or  wrong 
only  as  individual  conviction  or  the  law  of  a 
State  makes  it  so  for  the  time  being  ;  bat  in 
advising  a  certain  course  of  action,  where 
result,  and  therefore,  forethought  are  in- 
volved, one  counsellor  may  be  greatly  so- 
perior  to  another  (p.  172).  Hence,  as  legis- 
lation is  prospective,  it  is  not  trae  that  one 
man's  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency of  a  measure  b  as  good  ae  anotber'a ; 
out  there  are  some  things  at  leaat  in  which 
one  man's  must  be  better  than  another's 
judgment. 

It  was  thus  that  Protagoras  endeavonrod 
to  reconcile  the  obvious  fact  that  some  men 
were  more  clever  than  others,  with  Uie  the- 
ory that  all  morality  is  based  on  mere  haman 
opinion.  And  those  persons  wonld  take  a 
very  shallow  view  who  think  that  all  this  is 
merely  an  ingenious  qnibbling.  The  diffi- 
culties which  Prot^oras  attempted  to  solve 
are  real  ones,  and  only  thmkers  know  to 
what  extent  all  qnestlons,  both  of  religion 
and  casuistry,  are  bound  np  with  them. 

We  proceed  to  perforrn,  somewhat  in 
brief,  the  less  agreeable  task  of  showing  that 
Mr.  Jowett's  version  of  the  Tktatttm,  thoDgb 
always  flaent  and  pleasant  to  read,  is  not  al- 
ways as  accurate  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired. 

In  p.  149,  A.,  Socrates  playfully  asks 
Thetetetas  if  he  has  never  heard  that  ho, 
Socrates,  is  the  son  of  a  midwife,  by  name, 
PhjenarelS,  /liAa  yevvaiae  re  mii  ^Xnovpxg, 
'  a  Bonr-fac^  old  lady,'  we  should  say.  Mr. 
Jowett  somew^t  oddly  renders  this  phrase, 
a  '  midwife,  brave  and  barly.'  The  epithets 
mean  something  very  diSerenL  The  first  is 
an  ironical  allusion  to  the  humble  station  of 
the  professional  midwife,  the  latter  to  the 
alarm  which  her  presence  might  inspire  in 
the  timid.  For  0^>avpdv  is  something  that 
shocks  and  causes  terror,  as  in  ^echvlaa, 
Snppl.  813;  Eamen.  161.  To  this  real  or 
supposed  parentage  of  the  philosopher,  a 
joke  is  directed  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
Jfubei,  137— 

Perhaps  also  the  ^aivitperri  in  Acham.  49, 
may  have  reference  to  this  person.  In  p. 
151,  B.,np<ta^piiv  trpdj*  l/ii  is  not  *  come  to 
me,'  but  *  behave  towards  me,'  '  deal  with 
me.'  And  in  p.  156,  A.,dvTirvnativ6punM 
are  not '  repulsive  '  mortals  (at  least,  accord- 
ing to  our  established  nse  of  the  word),  bnt 
'refractory,'  'men  on  whom  one  can  make 
no  impression,'  bnt  from  whom  a  blow  re- 
bounds as  a  hammer  does  from  an  anvU. 
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Antiathenes  aod  the  cynical  party  seem  to 
be  meant  In  p.  156,  i>.,  we  come  to  a  very 
obscare  passage.  Hr.  Jowett's  rersion  is, 
'  And  the  slower  elements  have  Uicir  motions 
in  the  same  place  aud  about  thinga  near 
tbem,  and  thaa  beget;  but  the  things  he- 
gotten  are  quicker,  for  their  motions  are 
from  place  to  place.'  This  is  not  very  in- 
telligible. For  ij  Kivriaig,  it  seems  to  ua 
that  we  should  read  ^  yeveaii.  The  figure 
of  speech  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  sexual 
contact,  and  by  itpbi  to.  ■nXfjaiainVTa  rrjv 
KivTiaiv  lax^t,  Socrates  seems  to  mean  that 
certain  impressions  or  objects  meet  certain 
senses,  e.g.,  sounds  the  ear,  scenta  the  nose, 
objects  the  eye,  but  severally  '  have  tbeir 
rate  of  motion  according  to  the  speed  of 
those  faculties  with  which  they  naturally 
unite ;'  but,  he  adds,  the  sensations  of  hear- 
ing, BmeJIing,  seeing  are  more  instantanfr- 
ously  perceived,  when  once  produced,  be- 
cause the  yivtaus  or  production  of  such  sen- 
sation takes  place  iv  ^iip^  while  the  alaOtjatg 
and  the  ala&tjrdv  are  moving  in  space 
towards  each  other,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
ofepring  partakes  of  the  speed  of  the  parents. 
In  piMn  words,  sight  and  sound  and  smell 
are  produced  at  very  different  intervals  of 
tirae,  but  are  equally  sudden  sensations  when 
produced ;  and  even  those  which  are  more 
slowly  generated  are  as  qnickly  felt  (Com- 
pare Aiistot.,  £th.  X.  cb.  iii.  s.  4.  naaij 
htn/jjaetj  yap  uIkeIiiV  elvai  doKsi  Ta^wj  Kal 
ppaJvT^.)  In  p.  169,  D.,  ^  ykvKvTjjs  itpOe 
Tiiv  I'lviiv  nepl  avrdv  tpepofitvi]  seems  to  us 
to  mean,  the  sense  of  sweetness  from  the 
vine  moving  to  and  coming  upon  ike  pa- 
tient,' rbv  itaax"VTa  (unless,  indeed,  we 
should  read  -rrepi  ai!r^,  i.e.,  yXHiaaav,  which 
would  render  the  meaning  rather  clearer), 
Mr.  Jowett's  version  is,  'the  quality  of  sweet- 
ness which  arises  out  of,  aud  is  moving  about 
the  wine.'  Juat  below,  nepi  de  rflv  alvuv 
ytyv«fUvr]v  «ai  ^tp«fikvip>  m*/i6n)ro,  the 
words  Kol  <jtEp"itev7fv  read  very  like  an  inte^ 
polation,  as  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
passage,  we  think,  will  show. 

In  p.  161,  A.,  we  come  upon  some  rather 
loose  Tendering.  Thcstctus  asks  Socrates 
whether  he  baa  not  been  all  along  speaking 
in  irony,  and  whether,  having  proved  that 
black  is  white,  he  is  not  prepared  equally  to 
prove  that  white  is  black.  This,  of  course, 
IS  a  playful  satire  on  his  skill  in  dialectics. 
The  words  dXXa  Jrpdf  Otuv  etn^,  ^  av  o^x 
ovTuc  Ixet,  literallv  mean, '  But  tell  me  in 
heaven's  name,  is  not  all  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  no(  so  f  Aud  so  just  below,  Socrates 
says,  ■  You  are,  indeed,  a  lover  of  ailments 
and  a  worthy  good  soul,  my  Theodonis,  for 
thinking  that  I  am  a  mere  bag  of  words, 
and  can  eauly  bring  them  out  when  wanted, 


and  prove  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
things  are  not  so.'  In  the  very  next  words, 
t5  6i  ytyvofieviiv  ovk  iwueig,  there  is  a 
joke,  and  not  a  bad  one,  on  the  doctrine, 
tiv6ev  lariv  AXXa.  navra  ycyveTat.  Mr. 
Jowett'a  version  of  the  whole  passage  seems 
rather  careless :  '  But  I  should  like  to  know, 
Socrates,  by  heaven  I  should,  whetlier  you 
mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  untrue  ?  Soc- 
rates :  You  are  fond  of  argument,  Tbeodo- 
rus,  and  now  you  innocently  fancy  that  I  am 
4  bag  full  of  aiguments,  and  can  easily  puU 
one  out  which  will  prove  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  But  you  do  not  ace  that  in  reality 
none  of  these  arguments  come  from  me. 
They  all  come  from  him  who  talks  with  me. 
I  only  know  just  enough  to  extract  them  from 
the  wisdom  of  another,  and  to  receive  them 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness.'  The  last  words,  aTru- 
de^aaQai  fiETp(<^,  more  Acurately mean,  'to 
take  it  from  its  parent  fairly  well,'  i.e.,  ea  a 
tbemefor  discussion.  The  phrase  fitjTpSOev 
dixeaSai,  said  of  the  nurse  taking  a  newly- 
born  infant,  is  playfully  alluded  to. 

In  p.  161,  c,  Mr.  Jowett'a  version  but 
poorly  represents  the  real  sense  of  a  keenly 
ironical  passage: — 'Then,  when  we  were 
reverencing  bim  as  a  god,  he  might  have 
condescended  to  inform  us  that  he  was  do 
wiser  than  a  tadpole,  and  did  not  even  aspire 
to  be  a  man  :  would  not  this  have  produced 
an  overpowering  effect  t'  The  exact  worda 
of  Plato  are  these :  '  In  which  case  he  would 
have  commenced  his  addreea  to  us  in  grand 
style,  and  very  contemptaoualy,  by  letting  us 
see  that  we  have  been  looking  np  to  bim,  as 
to  a  god,  for  his  wisdom,  while  he  all  the 
time  was  in  no  degree  superior,  in  respect  of 
intelligence,  to  a  tadpole,  not  to  say  to  any 
other  man.'  The  point  is,  that  if  Protago- 
ras had  commenced  his  work  entitled 'Truth,' 
with  the  proposition,  '  A  pig  is  the  measure 
of  all  things'  (i.e.,  the  standard  by  which 
feelings  and  notions  are  to  be  tested),  'he 
would  have  well  shown  his  contempt  of  men 
who  foolishly  took  kim  for  an  aothority.' 
Of  course  the  very  object  and  heart's  desire 
of  Protagoras  in  writing  such  a  book  was  to 
be  thought  supremely  clever.  Hence  the 
irony  is  apparent. 

Ag^n,  in  p.  160,  a,  Socrates  aays  to  Theo- 
donis:— 

*  Tou  have  capitally  expressed  my  weakness 
by  your  simile  (t#v  vocov  /lov  airtjuaoof),  I, 
however,  am  stouter  (Jo^pHt'Tepof)  than  they: 
for  before  now  many  and  many  a  Hercules  aod 
Theseus '  (meaning,  of  course,  many  Sophists), 
'  onmectinsme,  men  brave  at  talk,  have  pound- 
ed me  right  well ;  but  I  don't  give  it  up  for  all 
Uiat,  80  strong  a  passion  has  taken  possession 
of  my  soul  for  tois  kind  of  exercise.  There- 
fore^ do  not  refuse  on  your  part  to  prepare  for 
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We  see  no  reasoD  wliatever  why  the  above 
should  have  bcea  diluted  dovra  to  such  a 
version  as  this:- 

'I  see,  Theodc      ,  ,       . 

bead  the  nature  of  my  coinpUint;  but 
even  more  pugnuious  than  tiie  g'laata  of  old, 
for  I  h&ve  met  with  no  end  of  heroes.  Minj 
a  Hercules,  manj  a  Theseus,  mightj  in  words, 
have  broken  my  head ;  nevertheless,  I  un  al- 
ways at  tbia  rough  game,  which  inspires  me  like 
a  passion.  Please,  then,  to  indulge  me  with  a 
trial,  for  your  own  edification  as  well  as  min&' 

The  following  {p.  175,  a.)  is  not  satisfac- 
tory: — 

'  And  when  some  one  boasts  of  a  catalogue 
of  twenty-five  ancestors,  and  goes  back  to 
Heracles,  the  son  «f  Amphitryon,  he  cannot 
uuderstvid  his  poverty  of  ideas.  Why  is  he 
unable  to  calculate  that  Amphitryon  had  a 
twAty-flfth  ancestor,  who  might  have  been 
anybody,  and  was  such  as  fortune  made  him, 
and  he  had  a  flfUeth,  and  so  on  ?  He  is  amused 
at  the  notion  that  he  cannot  do  a  sum,  and 
thinks  that  a  little  arithmetic  would  have  got 
rid  of  hia  senseless  vanity.' 

What  Plato  really  eays  is  this  :— 

'  But,  when  men  pride  themselves  on  a  list 
of  flv6-and-twenty  ancestors,  and  trace  tham 
back  to  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  it 
seems  to  him  surprising  that  they  snould  make 
these  trumpery  reckonings;  and  they  should 
not  be  able  (further)  to  calculate  that  the 
twenty-fifth  from  Amphitryon  backwards  was 
just  such  a  person  as  fortune  chanced  to  make 
him,  or  at  least  the  fiftieth  from  him,  and  liius 
to  get  rid  of  the  vanity  of  a  senseless  mind, — 
at  this  he  cannot  suppress  a  smile.' 

In  p.  194,  c,  the  words  ra  Ivvra  dti  ruv 
alaOijijeiatv,  ivaiffiaivifieva  el^  tovto  to  r^f 
^"X'i:  K^^Pi  fi  ?^  'Oftripos,  Ac,  sboald  be 
rendered,  '  the  impressions  entenDg  us 
through  oar  eeusee,  leaving  tlieir  marks  on 
this  heart's  core,  as  Homer  called  it,  intend- 
ing to  eiprew  in  allegory  the  resemblance 
between  Ktjp  and  Krjp/i;,'  &a.  Mr.  Jowett 
rather  loosely  turns  it,— 'the  impressions 
which  pass  through  the  senses  and  sink  into 
the  [waxen]  heart  of  the  tout,  as  Homer  says 
in  a  parable,'  &c.  And  just  below,  lie 
words  elra  av  TrapaXXxTruvai  rdv  aiadjjasuv 
tX  OTiiuia,  which  ho  renders  'and  are  not 
liable  to  coDfuuoQ,'  might  just  as  well  have 
been  brought  out  in  their  true  sense,  '  and 
further,  they  do  not  misapply  the  impres- 
wons  of  (or  left  by)  the  senses ;'  for  -napaX- 
XaaoEiv  IS  *  to  ct:mgc  wrongly,'  and  is  a 
word  selected  as  eitaotly  and  most  happily 
representing  the  idea  Plato  wished  to  con- 
vey, that  confused  memories  owe  their  con.- 
fuuou  to  not  keepiog  distinctly  apart  the  | 


impressioDS  formerly  received.  A  fe«  lines 
further  on,  Arav  X'taiiv  tov  to  xiap  i,  S  d^ 
tirijveaEV  6  irjiTo  oo^us  nmtiTijg,  tj  Sra* 
K'lnpwdeg,  dec,  there  are  some  points  nbich 
only  a  careful  rendering  will  bring  out  In 
taking  a  delicate  impression  of  a  seal  or  gem 
on  claiificd  wax,  a  hair  left  in  it  would  mu 
the  impression.  And  the  dark  yettow  cnlenr 
of  natural  wax  was  thought  by  the  Greeln 
to  be  made  foul  by  the  din  of  the  insects; 
clarifying  it,  i-t  fact,  was  '  deftecatioa'  S« 
we  render  it  thus : — '  When,  then,  a  luan'i 
heart  has  hairs  in  it,  which  is  the  stale  the 
all-wise  poet  referred  to  [in  calling  it  Xiat-iv 
KtjpX  or  when  it  has  dirt  left  in  it,  or  ii 
made  of  wax  that  is  not  pure  [but  adnlten- 
ted],  or  too  soft  or  too  hard,  then,'  tec  Now 
this  hardly  appears  in  Mr.  Jowett's  version, 
<  But  when  the  heart  of  any  one  i«  tiiaggy, 
as  the  poet  who  knew  everything  says,  ot 
muddy  and  of  impure  wax,  or  very  soft,  or 
ve^  hard,  then,'  Ac 

Of  the  Phasdrat,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Jowett 
appears  to  us  to  give  a  correct  account,  in 
saying  (Introd.,  p.  6£2)  that 

'  the  continuous  tKread  which  appears  and  re- 
appears throngbout  is  rhetoric  This  is  the 
ground  into  which  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  is 
mlaid,  in  parts  embroidered  with  fine  words, 
"  in  order  to  please  Phtedrus."  The  speech  of 
Lysias  and  the  first  speech  of  Socrates  are  ci- 
amples  of  the  false  rhetoric,  as  the  second 
speech  of  Socrates  is  adduced  as  ae  in- 
stance of  the  true.  But  the  true  rhetoric  'a 
based  upon  dialectic,  and  dialectic  is  a  sort  of 
inspiration  akin  to  love ;  they  are  two  aspects 
of  philosophy  in  which  the  technicalities  of 
rhetoric  are  absorbed.  The  true  knowledge  of 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  is  based  upou  en- 
Ibusiasm  or  love  of  the  ideas ;  and  the  true 
order  of  speech  w  writing  proceeds  according 
to  them.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  speech  of  Soc- 
rates on  Love  (p.  23T,  c,  to  341,  n.)  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  is  not  so  mnch  '  an  ex- 
ample of  the  false  rhetoric,'  as  s  proof  how 
inach  better  and  more  logically  even  a  para- 
doxical subject  can  be  treated  by  a  dialecti- 
cian than  by  a  mere  rhetorician.  The  hit  at 
Pheednis  for  having  given  no  definition 
whatever  of  his  subject  (p.  237,  c.)  is  one  of 
the  points  of  contrast  which  is  very  signifi- 
cant; and  there  is  this  subtle  irony  under 
lying  the  whole  speech,  that  whereas  Socrates 
undertook  to  prove  that  x'^ptiEoOat  /i^ 
ipuVTi  was  better  than  ;^api'^e(Tdiu  Ip^vri, 
his  essay  is  made  to  turn,  in  fact,  simply  on 
the  latter  point,  fiTj  xopiXeaOai  ipuvri,  so  as 
to  be  a  diatribe  (wainst  vicious  muSt- 
paOTia;  only  a  wora  or  two  at  the  end 
being  added  in  apparent  sanctjou  of  the 
other,  and  by  way  of  verbally  falfilUng 
the  engagemeot  be  n^d  made :  Xiyu  otiv  bH 
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Aijyu,  irt  Saa  rov  Irepov  XtXiniopfjicaftev, 
Tw  tripi^  rAvavrta  tuvtuv  ayaSi.  npoOEOri 
(p.  3fl,  jin.)  And  the  palinodia,  or  pre- 
tended recantation  (p.  244,  teg.),  cleverly 
pntsaes  tLe  eame  theme,  \>y  showing  that 
toTe,  in  its  philosophical  and  nonsensual 
phase,  is  a  divine  emotion,  and  the  source 
of  every  bleGsirtg  to  man.  The  famous  alle- 
gory that  follows,  which  means  that  Reason 
SioulJ  control  Paesion,  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
orderly  and  well-troiaed  man,  gradually  re- 
coTering,  even  as  the  depraved  mind  gra- 
dually loses,  the  impretBione  and  memories  of 
the  god-like  existence  men  enjoyed  in  a  pre- 
vious state.  The  latter  part  of  the  dialogue 
hangs  on  to  the  allegorv,  not  indeed  very 
directly ;  rather,  we  shomd  say,  it  reverts  to 
the  former  part,  and  is  int«nded  to  show,  by 
a  critique  of  the  two  essays,  that  no  essayii-t 
or  speech-maker  can  hope  to  succeed,  who 
derives  all  his  art  from  roles  and  treatises 
and  the  pedantic  phraseology  of  the  teachers. 
He  must  trmt  to  dialectic,  i.e.,  the  science 
of  hard  and  close  reasoning,  if  he  would 
rise  above  mere  ^Jifiijyupia,  or  c!ap-trap ;  and 
psychology  iteelf  must  form  the  baus  of  dia- 
lectic. 

Mr.  Jowett's  vernon  of  this  dialogue  is 
fully  aa  lax  as  that  of  the  Symposium.  Still 
it  reads  pleasantly,  and  if  one  could  forget 
the  incomparable  and  ofteu  so  much  more 
eipreseive  Greek,  one  would  be  fairly  cou- 
leat  with  the  general  correctness  of  the 
paraphrase.  Almost  at  the  outset,  he  rea- 
ders el  am  axi^ij  Tspoiuvri  axuvr.iv,  '  if  you 
have  leisure  to  tiay  and  litUn,'  instead  of 
'to  wait  on  and  listeu,'  where  a  slight  satire 
is  intended  on  the  '  constitutional '  and  pre- 
scribed eiercise  of  the  effeminate  youth. 
And  yeypa^e  yAp  irj  6  Avoiof  itup(ii}iEv6v 
Ttva  Tuv  Kakuv,  ovx  vn'  Ipaomv  6i,  aXX 
ttvri  TvvTa  Koi  KSKuitipevrat  means, '  Lysiaa, 
.  you  must  know,  has  written  about  one  of 
the  handsome  youths  having  proposals  made 
to  him,  not,  however,  by  a  lover  ;  but  this  is 
the  very  point  he  has  put  in  a  uew  and 
qnuDt  light'  (Of  course,  iceifiiitlievTai,  to 
which  we  have  given  a  medial  sence,  may 
also  be  taken  aa  a  pasaive.J  Mr.  Jowett 
gives  us  nothing  nearer  to  tne  above  than 
'  Lysias  imagined  a  fair  youth  who  was  being 
tempted,  bot  not  by  a  lover;  and  this  was 
the  poiot;  he  ingeniously  proved  that,'  iic 
In  p.  229,  A,,  «aTii  tuv  'IXtaadv  Ic^iev 
should  he  rendered,  'let  as  go  altmg  or 
down  the  Ilissos,'  i.e.,  in  the  bed  or  channel, 
or  even  along  the  bank ;  certainly  not,  '  let 
us  go  to  the  IliflSQS.'  Nor  is  ay^oAcy  rtvl 
au0i(i  {p.  329,  /».)  ,  this  sort  of  crude  phi- 
losophy,' but  'an  nnconrteouB  (or  uncivil) 
kind  of  philosophy,'  viz.,  that  which  em- 
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ploys  itself  in  giving  the  lie  to  received 
traditions. 

The  charming  and  justly  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  p.  230,  B. — one  of  the  few  in  Greek 
literature  that  indicate  intense  feeling  fur 
the  beautiM  of  nature — we  propose  to  ren- 
der as  follows,  nearly  every  word  being  a 
dote  representative  of  the  equivalent 
Greek  :— 

'Upon  my  word,  the  retreat  is  a  charraing 
one;  for  not  only  is  this  plane-tree  of  ample 
sise  and  haght,  but  the  dense  shade  of  this 
tall  a^VM  is  quite  beautiful  to  behold ;  in  full 
flower  too,  so  as  to  make  the  place  most  fra- 
grant I  Yon  spring,  also,  is  most  grateful, 
that  flows  from  under  the  plane-tree  with  a 
stream  of  very  cold  water,  as  one  may  judge 
by  the  feeling  to  the  fooL  Moreover,  there  ap- 
pears, from  tiie  images  and  omainents,  to  be.a 
shrine  here  to  certain  Nymphs  and  to  the  Achc- 
lous.  Pray  notice,  also,  the  balmy  air  of  the 
place,  how  delightful  ond  exceeding  sweet, 
and  how  it  rings  with  the  shrill  summer  chirp 
of  the  chorus  of  cicadas  I  But  the  quaintest 
thii^  of  all  b  the  growth  of  the  grass,  which 
on  ^s  gentle  slope  springs  up  in  just  enough 
abundance  for  one  to  recline  one's  head  and  be 
quite  comfortable.  So  that  you  have  proved  a 
most  excellent  guide  for  a  strange  viutor,  my 
dear  Pbtedrus.' 

Some  extra  pains  might  bare  been  fairly 
bestowed  on  a  passage  almost  without  rival 
in  Greek  literature.  But  Mr.  Jowett  gives 
us  the  following  bare  and  clipped  para- 
phrase of  it : — 

'Tea,  indeed,  and  a  bir  and  shady  resting- 
place,  full  of  summer  sounds  and  stents. 
There  is  the  lofty  and  spreading  plane-tree, 
and  the  sgnus  castus,  b^h  and  dustering,  in 
the  fullest  blossom  and  the  greatest  fragrance ; 
and  the  stream  which  flows  noneath  the  plane- 
tree  is  delioiously  cold  to  the  feet.  Judging 
from  the  ornaments  and  images,  thia  must  be 
a  spot  sacred  to  Acheliius  and  the  Nymphs ; 
moreover,  there  is  a  sweet  breeze,  and  the 
grasshoppers  chirrup  ;  and  the  greatest  charm 
of  all  is  the  grass  like  a  pillow  gently  sloping 
to  the  head.  My  dear  Ptucdrus,  you  luvo  been 
an  admirable  guidcL' 

In  p.  248,  o.,  Bca/idf  'KSpaarEiat  ia  not 
'  a  law  of  the  goddess  Eetribution,'  but  sim- 
ply '  a  law  of  necessity.'  Had  we  space,  we 
couldpoint  out  not  a  few  very  inadequate,  not 
to  say  maccurate,  renderings  in  the  grand  and 
mystical  passage  about  the  ISia  of  beauty, 
p,  250.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jowett' does  not 
see  that  we  should  construe  KoruXfi^fUv 
(xirb  (viz.,  nUXXi'i)  6th  Ttjs  ivapyeoToiTTjs 
aloO^eii^  Tww  ^fieripuv,  '  we  realize  it 
(here  on  earth)  by  the  clearest  of  all  our 
senses,'  viz.,  the  sight  of  the  eve.  The 
whole  translation  of  the  great  allegory,  in 
fact,  reads  as  if  it  came  from  one  who  had 
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never  taken  the  trouble  to  make  out  exactly 
what  the  Grcelc  meant;  and,  aa  it  is  veiy 
difficult,  and  the  p&Hsage  itaelf  veiy  sublime, 
the  student  ought  to  have  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Jonett  a  safe  and  cautions  and  acca- 
rate  guide  to  the  language  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  of  Plato. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  on,  rapidly  and 
very  briefly,  to  that  most  difficult  of  Platonic 
dialogues,  the  Philebus.  This  treats  of  I 
life  nkade  up  of  pleasure  and  intellectuality, 
iipCvijaii,  combiued  in  certain  proportions, 
a  jiiKThs  0i<'£,  aa  the  best  and  happiest 
And  the  doctrine  of  nipoi  and  dnetpov,  the 
nnit«  and  the  Infinite,  which  Aristotle 
(Eth.,  iL  6)  attributes  to  Protagoras,  to  KaK^v 
Tdi;  iTTEip'iv,  <it;  vl  Tlv6ay6peioi  eIko^ov, 
TO  6'  dyaOov  roi;  irenepaafih'iiv,  is  so  ap- 
plied as  to  show  that  mere  pleasure  carried 
to  excess  is  self-destroying.  This  also  is 
tonched  upon  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  the 
Ethics,  ch.  ii.,  where  the  fuitrbi  ^tof  of 
^•ii-^  and  <t>p6vjiaif  combined  is  preferred 
to  either  alone.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  us,  that  in  this  dialogue  Plato  has  pur- 
posely used  involved  constructions  and  an 
affected  obscurity  of  style,  as  if  to  satirize 
lleraclitus,  or  some  sophist  of  the  EphcMan 
school.  The  scholastic  lormulee  iv  koI  niiXXa, 
implying  syntheus  and  analysis,  and  fiiXXnv 
Koi  jjTTuv,  '  the  more  or  leas,'  to  denote  the 
dnupuv,  which  can  always  be  carried  for- 
ward or  backward,  as  in  '  hot  and  cold,'  till 
"tepof,  or  definite  quantity,  ia  brought  to 
limit  them, — these  and  other  subtietios  ^ve 
to  the  Philebut,  besides  its  linguistic  diffi- 
culties, which  are  great,  an  aspect  which  is 
seldom  inviting  to  younger  students. 

In  the  difficult  passage  (p.  15,  b.),  about 
Idsai,  Mr.  Jowett  has  again  failed  to  give 
the  exact  sense.  Plato  says,  one  difficulty 
about  them  is,  '  whether  we  must  assume 
that  the  abstract  principle  of  each  quality 
{t.g.,  abstract  beauty)  pervades  concretes 
and  infinites,  dispersed  and  separated  in 
each,  or  exists  at  a  whole  tmlaide  of  ttgclf.' 
That  b  to  sa^,  if  im  abstract  or  /dca  is  one 
thing  indivisible,  which  yet  exists  in  dif- 
ferent objccU,  it  must  reside  outside  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  centre  of  ita  own  oiaia, 
or  essence.  The  words  elff  SXtjv  oi/r^v 
avT^S  X'^P'^''  ^-  Jowett  oddly  translates, 
'  or  as  still  entire,  and  yet  contained  in 
others.^  In  p.  15,  n.,  ravrd"  Sv  Kai  -noXXi- 
irnd  A^ywv  yiYv6(teva  ia,  '  this  doctrine  of 
"  one  and  many  "  being  the  same,  brought 
into  existence  (or,  aa  we  say,  brought  before 
onr  notice)  by  discussions,*  not  'the  one 
and  many  are  identified  by  the  reasoning 
power  ; '  nor  is  dyT)puv  nddo(  rfif  Aoywi- 
avruv,  just  below,  'a  quality  of  reason,  as 
sncb,  which  never  grows  old,'  but  '  a  condi- 
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tions  of  dJscassioD  themselves,'  &c.  Suiely, 
to  render  the  plural  X6yoi  by  '  reason,'  is  > 
dngutar  error.  In  p.  23,  d.,  by  not  noticing 
the  emphatic  iyu,  the  author  has  failed  lo 
see  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  clumsy 
attflmpta  of  tirot  at  ayntheua  and  aoalysL*, 
p.  15.  fn. ;  BO  that  Socrates  intends  to  say 
that  he  fears  he  ia  not  mnch  more  skilhil 
A  few  lines  below,  where  the  doctrine  of 
causation  is  introduced,  the  words  r^s 
^vp,fii^e.U£  TiivTuiv  Ttpbi  AkXriXa  t^v  (MTior 
S/ia,  '  consider  now  the  eaute  of  the  Qoion 
of  these  conditions  (the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite) with  each  other,'  is  poorly  rendered 
by  'find  the  cause  of  the  third  or  com- 
pound.' In  p.  24,  D.,  Socrates  amies  tbat, 
if  the  principle  of  limitation  (jiepo^)  »eie 
admiasihle  in,  or  could  co-exist  with,  'more 
or  less,'  i.e.  progressive  degree,  tlie  infinite 
would  cease,  by  ipio  facto  becoming  finite. 
And  he  concludes,  Kara  iij  tuvtuv  tov 
Xoyov  dyrupoii  yiyvuir'  av  tu  B^pp&rtfai 
Kttl  rii<)va,VTi"V  &fia,  '  according  to  this  way 
of  putting  It,  the  "  hotter"  would  become  at 
the  same  time  infinite  and  finit«.'  Surely  Mr. 
Jowett  quite  misses  the  sense  in  ronderiii| 
it,  '  which  proves  that  comparatives,  such  u 
the  hotter  and  the  colder,  are  to  be  ranked 
ID  the  clatt  of  the  infinite'  In  p.  26,8, 
Socrates  says  that  '  the  goddess  llarmoDf, 
perceiving  the  general  lewdness  and  badness 
of  men,  and  that  there  was  no  limiting  prin- 
ciple in  them,  either  of  pleasures  or  of  satis- 
fying them,  introduced  law  and  order,  cm- 
tuning  in  themselves  the  finite.  And  yon, 
Protarchus  (be  adds),  say  that  pbe  therebj 
npoilcd  our  pleasares;  whereas  I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  tbat  she  saved  them.'  If  the  leit 
ia  right,  nepai  avSeu  Ivuv  is  the  accusative 
abaoltite  ;  but  we  propose  to  read  Kai  ne/HV, 
Asc,  so  that  the  accusative  will  depend  on 
Karidavaa.  Mr.  Jowett'a  version  is — 'Me- 
thinks  that  the  goddess  saw  the  univereal 
wantonness  and  wickedness  of  all  things, 
having  no  limit  of  pleasure  or  satiety,  and 
she  devised  the  Umit  of  the  law  and  order, 
tormenting  the  aoul,  as  yon  say,  Philebiu, 
or,  as  I  affirm,  saving  the  sonl. 
.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  beat  of 
scholars  to  say  that  a  perfect  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Plato  is  too  great  a  task  for 
any  one  person  to  perform.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  have  the  same  knowledge 
of  every  dialogue,  and  those  leaa  familiar  to 
the  tranalator  would  not  be  wholly  free  from 
some  mistakes.  The  scholarship  that  can 
grapple  with  and  gain  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  Greek  of  Plato,  to  say  nothing  u 
his  philosophy,  must  be  of  a  very  bi^ 
order.  No  man,  perhaps,  could  have  dose 
the  task  better  than  Professor  Jowett ;  and 
man,  probably,  is  more  fully  awaie  that 
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il  miffht  hsTC  been  a  g 
than  It  i». 


i  deal  bettor  even 


Abt.  \ll.—Mr.   MiaiPt   Motion  on   Dit- 

titabltikmtnt, 
Dtbatt  on   the  Motion  of  Edward   Miall, 

£tq,,  M.P.,  May  9(A,  1871.      BepriaUd 

fnm  the  NoneonformitL 

1iVb  doubt  whether  when  the  opponents  of 
Ur.  Oladstono's  Irish  Chnrch  policy,  daring 


(he  electoral  a 


rp."T, 


of  1866,  insigted  that 


disestablisbment  in  Irel&nd  would  inevitablv 
be  followed  by  disestablishment  in  Ejigland, 
tbey  expected  that  such  a  debate  as  th&t 
which  took  place  in  the  Hoase  of  Commona 
on  the  9th  of  May  last  wonid  furnish  a 
Kerning  justification  of  their  prediction. 
The  prediction,  however,  was  one  which 
tended  to  fulfil  itself;  for,  if  it  did  not  sngr 
gest,  it  enconn^ed  the  morement  which  has 
followed  it  The  plea — in  the  months  of 
Bofrfi^  Episcopalians,  at  least — was  an  essen- 
tially selfish  one,  and  has  brought  with  it  its 
owD  panishmenL  Mr.  Gladstone  has  reuiiod- 
ed  tu  that  be  did  his  best  to  conTince  the  elec- 
tors of  Lancashire  that,  neither  on  logical,  nor 
00  practical  grouads,  did  bis  proposal  ueces- 
ssrilf  involve  tbe  sweeping  away  of  all  the 
Established  churches  ;  and  he  bas  also  said, 
md,  no  doubt,  with  truth,  that  while  Mr. 
Uiall  and  his  supporters  maj  be  entitled  to 

rk  of  the  Irish  Cburcb  Act  of  1869  as 
initjatjon  of  a  policy,  that  was  not  tbe 
iatention  of  its  authors,  who  regarded  it 
rimply  as  n  measnre  of  justice  to  the  Irish 
people.  The  upholders  of  Establishment, 
aowever,  were  too  heated  and  unreflecting  to 
Ke  that,  in  refnung  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone 
tod  the  Liberal  party  to  escape  by  this  fly- 
ing bridge,  they  were  virtually  bringing 
down  the  enemy  on  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory hitherto  comparatively  secore.  The 
Ins,  they  insisted,  involved  the  greater,  and 
the  public  at  la^e,  taking  them  at  their 
word,  was  prepared  for  an  advance  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  all 
Dstional  religious  establishments  which  a  few 

teus  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  tbe 
lander  of  a  pwty  altogel£er  bereft  of 
poGtical  prudence. 

It  nevertheless  required  no  small  degree 
of  eoQrage  on  tbe  part  of  Mr.  Miall  to  give 
notice  so  soon  as  a  year  after  tbe  passing  of 
the  Irish  Charch  Act  that  be  would,  in  tbe 
following  session,  ask  Pariiament  to  apply  the 
piindple  of  that  measnre  to  the  other  Esta- 
miahed  Chorcbes  of  Uie  kingdom,  and  we 
nre  not  enrprised  to  know  uiat  the  time 
vou  uv.  B — 7 


selected  was,  in  part,  detennined  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  much  as  by  deliberato 
choice.  It  b  true  that  the  honoDrabte  mem- 
ber was  not  a  novice  in  the  matter;  seeing 
that  in  1856  he  had  submitted  a  motion 
which  BimilJtrly  aimed  at  the  extinction  of 
the  Irish  Establishment.  Bnt  the  Irish 
question,  even  in  1856,  was,  so  far  as  public 
sentiment  was  concerned,  more  advanced  than 
the  English  Church  question  is  now ;  for 
Protdstant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  had  long 
been  condemned  by  English  Liberalism, 
though  tbe  mode  of  bringing  it  to  an  end 
occasioned  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
Nobody  conid  and  nobody  did,  then  deny 
Mr.  Miall's  facts,  however  much  they  dissented 
from  his  practical  conclusions ;  while  the 
absence  of  concurring  circumstances  gave  to 
the  debate  an  air  of  languor  strangely  in 
contrast  with  tbe  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  same  topic  in  after  years.  It  is  true 
that  tbe  recent  disestablishment  motion  is 
not  the  first  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  House,  of  Commons,  even  in  regaid  to 
the  Church  of  England.  For  nearly  forty 
years  ago — on  the  16th  of  April,  1833 — 
Mr.  FuUifnll,  tbe  member  for  Brighton — a 
borough  then,  as  now,  intrepidly  represented 
in  Fariiamont — moved  :  '  That  tbe  Church 
of  England,  as  by  latf  establbhed,  is  not 
recommended  by  practical  utility :  that  its 
resources  have  always  been  subjected  to 
parliamentary  enactmente,  and  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  re- 
sources ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  nation ;'  but  on  this  occasion 
the  qnestion  excit«d  too  littlo  interest  to 
subject  the  mover  to  any  sharp  antf^onism ; 
Lord  Althorpe  declining  to  reply  to  Mr. 
FwthfuH's  speech,  and  moving  the  previous 
question,  wtiile  the  motion  was  n^ativcd 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Gladstone's  memor- 
able declaration,  in  1868,  that '  in  the  settle- 
ment of  tbe  Irish  Cburcb  that  Chnrch,  as  a 
Statc-Cburch,  roust  cease  to  exist,'  required 
high  moral  courage ;  but  the  speaker Icnew 
that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party  power- 
ful within,  as  well  as  without,  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  and  that  be  was  sounding  tbe 
tocsin  for  an  immediate,  and  a  comparatively 
brief  stru^le,  in  which  success  was  already 
assured.  Mr,  Miall,  on  the  contrary,  knew 
that  he  would  have  no  powerful  backing  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  however  great  the 
moral  strength  which  be  represented,  and  he 
knew  also  that  be  headed  a  skirmishing 
party,  rather  than  led  a  final  attack ;  while 
he  must  also' have  been  conscious  tiiat  tbe 
wisdom  of  his  procedure  would,  by  friendly, 
as  well  as  hostile,  critics,  be  judged  by  the 
measure  of  sncces.^ 
That  tbe  success  was  great,  few  persons 
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who  combiae  intelligeDce  with  candour  will 
be  likely  to  deny,  and  probably  it  was  greater 
tban  either  Hr.  Mi&ll,  or  the  most  sanguine 
of  hia  friends,  bad  ventured  to  expect.  Siic- 
cess,  of  course,  has  relation  to  the  objects 
aimed  at,  and  theae  were  well  defined,  and 
HDch  as  can  be  readily  compared  with  the 
actual  reeults.  We  aESume  that  Mr.  Uiall 
wished,  by  means  of  his  motion,  to  give  a 
practical  direction  to  the  out-door  agitation 
with  which  he  has  been  ao  many  years  iden- 
tified; to  put  the  subject-  in  the  category  of 
practical  political  qneBtioTia,  by  forcing  it  on 
the  notice  of  politicians  by  the  ordinary  po- 
litical methods ;  to  place  before  the  greatest 
leffislatiTc  assembly  in  the  world,  with  some- 
thing like  completenesH,  vlewg  held  by  a  largo 
and  growing  party  in  the  country,  bnt  never 
before  directly  and  fully  advocated  in  Par- 
liament ;  to  draw  out  the  forces  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  establishments,  and  to  put  them 
on  the  defensive,  at  a  time  when  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  defence  were-  by  no  means 
iocon»iderable ;  and,  finally,  to  secure  snch  a 
thorough  discossion  of  the  whole  subject  by 
the  country  as  would  hasten  the  time  when  it 
must  be  dealt  with  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
settlemenL  If  this  is  an  accurate  description 
of  Mr.  Miall's  aims,  can  it  be  said  of  any  one 
of  them  that  there  has  been  even  an  approach 
to  failure!  Could  any  parlismentaQ'  ques- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  an  independent  mem- 
ber, Lave  beeo  kuncbed  with  greater  iclal,  or 
with  more  hopeful  preoages,  than  character- 
ized the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  May  last!  A  lai^e 
house — a  speech  which  the  most  compe- 
tent critics  in  England  have  pronounced 
to  be  of  the  highest  class — a  seven  hoars' 
debate  sustained,  for  tiie  most  part,  by 
members  of  the  greatest  mark — a  weak- 
ness of  argument  and  of  tone  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  the  motion  which  has 
cscited  general  surprise — a  division  almost 
exactly  tallying  with  the  calculations  of 
those  at  whose  instance  it  was  taken — 
leading  articles  and  correspondence  on  the 
subject  in  every  jouranl  in  the  kingdom, 
and  an  almost  universal  impression  that  dis- 
estabUahraent  is  nearer  at  hapd  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  before  the  motion  was  submit- 
ted— if  these  do  not  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
of  '  Liberationists,'  the  patience  which  has 
hitherto  distingai shed  them  must  have  given 
way  to  imreasoning  haste. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  in  regard  to 
whTch  there  was,  at  one  time,  room  for 
reasonable  donbt,  Mr.  Hiall's  triumph  must 
be  considered  complete.  Although  it 
wonld  have  been  difficult  for  any  Noncon- 
formist member  to  have  snccessfnlly  vindi- 
cated a  refusal  to  support  the  motion,  on  the 


plea  that  it  was  '  premature,'  yet  there  was 
something  to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  plea 
itself,  and  it  required  a  recognition  of  some 
facte  scarcely  known  to  the  public  at  hum 
to  decide  unhesitatingly  in  favonr  of  the 
course  actually  adopted.  But,  now  that  the 
motion  has  been  made,  tho  plea  of  pr^iift- 
turcness  can  scarcely  be  repeated.  Even  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  frankly  admitted  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  feeling  excited  by  the  sub- 
ject, both  in  the  house  and  in  the  country,  it 
was  one  which  was  rightly  brought  mider  dis- 
cussion, and,  notwithstanding  the  embaiTKB- 
ment  which  it  was  likely  to  oecaeton  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  tendered  hb  thanks 
to  Mr.  Miall  for  initiating  the  discasion, 
since,  'by  introducing  this  question,  be  has 
absorbed  minor  matters,  which  really  in- 
volve hia  motion  aa  an  alt«rior  conae- 
quence,  but  which  do  not  fully  expreH 
it,'  and  has  *  raised  the  question  in  a  clesr, 
comprehensive,  and  manly  manner,  calcn- 
lated  to  keep  it  from  all  deba«ng  contact, 
and  to  raise  a  fair  trial  of  the  great  nKtioaai 
question  involved  in  the  motion.'  Iliese  »d- 
missiona  ue  in  singular  contrast  to  the  re- 
ception given  to  Mr.  Miall's  Iriah  Chnrcfa 
motion  in  1866,  when  a  Conaervativc  noeiB- 
ber  actuallv  tried  to  avert  discusmon  by  mov* 
ing  the  adjonmment  of  the  house,  and  Lotd 
Palmerslon,  the  then  Premier,  though  he  diri 
not  venture  to  sanction  the  attempt,  depre- 
cated as  'unfortunate  '  tbe  enforc^  consid- 
eration of  the  subject. 

If  Mr.  Miall  has  not  acquired  fame  as  a 
parliamentary  debater,  he  has  made  two 
apeeches  which  will  live  in  tiie  politick  bii- 
tory  of  this  half  century.  Of  that  of  1864 
it  may,  perhaps,  bo  smd  that  its  influence  was 
greate«t  in  the  efiect  which  it  produced  on 
the  minds  of  Liberal  pohticiana  wfaoK  i^ioda 
were  made  up  in  condemnation  of  tlie 
Irish  Establiahment,  but 'whose  notions  in 
r^;ard  to  remedi^  measures  were  confosed 
and  undecided,  or  were  radically  nn«omid. 
The  principle  which  he  then  affirmed  was  as 
bread  cast  upon  waters  seen  after  many  days ; 
and  seen  in  the  unequivocal  sb^e  of  a  sbi- 
tate  of  the  realm  giving  practical  effect  to 
the  views  enunciated  thirteen  yeora  ago. 
But  the  task  undertaken  then  was  far  Mat 
difficult  than  that  of  te71,  the  area  of  dis- 
cussion was  much  narrower,  and  tho  in—w 
raised  much  less  complicated.  Of  Mr.  MiaU's 
recent  speech,  Mr.  Leathom  happily  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  'as  though  it  were  tbe  con- 
densation of  the  thought  of  a  life-time  ;* 
hut,  in  truth,  the  speaker  bad  to  diaengaKQ 
his  mind  from  many  thoughts  which  faM 
for  years  engaged  the  highest  powers  of  In 
intellect  and  the  warmest  sympathies  «f 
his  heart.    He  had  to  remember  tiiot  1m 
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was  studiDg,  not  on  a  Liberation  platfono, 
t>at  OD  the  floor  of  the  Konse  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  he  was  addressing  not  the 
eagerly  responsive  readers  of  the  Noneon- 
formul,  but  the  cold  and  critical  readers 
}i  jonntals  of  a  very  different  type.  Ajid, 
Pnrther,  while  avowine  that  the  religions  ude 
)f  the  qneetion  was  uiat  which  most  power- 
iotly  affected  bis  own  mind,  and  conscioiu 
hai  the  most  potent  a^punents  which  he 
;onld  employ  were  those  which  derive  their 
iorce  from  religious  coudderattons,  he  had 
o  leave  that  vantage  groond,  from  the  ad- 
nitted  unwillingness  and  unfitness  of  the 
tloQse  of  Commons  to  deal  with  the  subject 
n  its  8{»ritnal  aspects,  and  to  take  the  lower 
^nad  involved  in  objections  of  an  eicla- 
'ively  political  and  social  character.  It  re- 
{uired  no  small  d^^ree  of  self-restraint,  and 
)f  practical  skill,  for  a  speaker  of  such  ante- 
ledenta  as  those  of  Mr.  Miall  to  keep  strict- 
y  witJiin  the  lines  which  he  had  laid  down 
«r  himself;  and  the  unstinted  admiration 
izpreaaed  by  all  the  sabseqneat  speakers 
ind  eapeciuly  by  pablic  jouniaU,  which 
—within  a  week  of  his  Metropolitaa  Tab- 
tnacle  speech — were  little  likely  to  be 
liased  in  bia  fevonr,  have  shown  conclu- 
ively  the  completeness  of  his  success.  When 
be  osnally  moderate  Ouardian  affirms  that 
Kr.  Miall's  speech  was  a  ugnal  example  of 
MssentiDg  exaggeration,  dissenting  narrow- 
NM  of  view,  and  dissenting  shortness  of 
jiought  and  inability  to  comprehend  the 
liffher  aspects  of  a  great  religions  and  ds- 
ional  question ;  and  the  Record  asserts  that 
never  was  a  speech  delivered  on  a  great  ques- 
lioB  more  damaging  to  the  cause  it  was  in- 
unded  to  support ;'  the  very  recklessness  of 
the  misrepresentations  indicate  a  consciouB- 
aeas  that  the  impression  produced  was  of  a 
kind  which  has  given  great  uneasiness  to  the 
inpporters  of  me  Estabiishment.  We  ex- 
pect, moreover,  that  the  reoifin^  of  the  speech, 
Id  the  complete  form  in  which  it  has  unce 
been  pnblished  and  widely  circulated,  will 
he  found  to  have  deepened  the  impression 
produced  by  ita  delivery,  and  by  a  firet  hasty 
pemsaL  Its  calm  yet  forcible  statemeotA 
— its  close  reasoning — its  apt  and  pungent 
iUostratJOBS — its  incontrovertible  facta,  and 
its  elevation  of  ttme  and  style  will,  we  are 
confident,  perceptibly  affect  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  on  whom,  for  some  time  past, 
the  truth  has  been  dawning  that  there  most 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  existing 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  several 
religious  bodies  of  the  countiy.  By  a  pro- 
cesaof  filtration,  the  truths  enunciated  by  Mr. 
iliall  in  this  speech  will,  uded  by  other  influ- 
ences, find  their  way  into  quarters  into  which 
Done  of  his  previous  utterances  on  the  same 


subject  have  penetrated,  and,  unless  the  ten- 
dency of  ecclesiastical  events  greatly  changes, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  seed  now  sown 
will  germinMe,  and  produce  its  fruits,  with 
a  degree  of  rapidity  for  which  previous  efforts 
furnish  no  precedent 

Nor  would  justice  be  done  to  others  were 
there  no  reo<^ttiou  of   the  valuable  giid 

S'ven  to  the  mover  of  the  resolution  by 
ose  who  supported  him  in  the  debate.  It 
was  fitting  that  a  proposal  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  seconded  by  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  the  duty  which  Mr,  i.  D.  Lewis 
voluntarily  undertook  was  discharged  with 
both  ability  and  courage.  The  facts  and  fi- 
gures siippliod  by  Mr.  ^chard  admirably  sup- 
plemented &lr,  Miall's  exposition  of  princi- 
ple ;  while,  so  far  as  the  Principality  is  con- 
cerned, they  demolished  some  of  the  boldest 
allegations  of  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
system.  If  Mr.  Leatham's  speech  must  he 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  qualified  praise — and 
notably  in  regard  to  his  insinuation  respect- 
ing the  views  previously  expressed  by  Mr. 
Winterbotham — it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
blurted  out  some  truths  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  told,  however  roughly,  uid 
presented  with  admirable  force,  as  well  as 
vivacity,  some  ^pects  of  the  question 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected  in 
such  a  discussion,  and  which  will  tell  upon 
minds  but  little  affected  by  the  less  graphic 
method  of  the  philosophical  and  uurhetoiica) 
member  for  Bradford. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
apologetic  and  low-toned  character  of  tlie  re- 
plies given  by  the  upholders  of  the  Establish- 
ment; for  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  out  which  is 
Christ's  Church,  and,  having  found  it,  to  up- 
hold and  extend  it  to  the  utmost,  must  have 
heard,  or  read,  the  debat«  with  downright 
dismay.  The  proverb  that  '  one  story's 
good  till  another's  told'  does  not  apply  in 
this  case ;  for  strong  as  was  Mr.  Miall's 
case  when  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  it 
was  stronger  still  after  the  weakness  of  the 
other  side  had  been  shown  by  the  reply.  '  I» 
that  all ) '  might  have  been  asked  by  any  one 
conversant  with  all  the  traditionary  argu- 
ments used  in  defence  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments, after  hearing  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  Rouu- 
dell  Palmer,  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Of  the  'national  conscience' 
which  enjoins  the  provision  by  the  State  of 
the  means  of  grace  for  the  nation,  or  of  the 
'  national  atheism'  involved  in  the  absence 
of  such  provision ;  or,  in  fact,  of  any  the- 
whalever  on  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
ory  be  possible  to   base  an  Establishment, 
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there  was  heard  DothiDg.  The  friends 
of  tlie  Chorch,  indeed,  bo  far  abandoned 
theon',  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmar  reproached 
Mr.  Miall  with  the  theoretical  character  of 
his  aigumente,  and  was  himBelf  forced  to 
fall  back  on  etatements  of  the  most  prosaic 
and  practical  character;  while  Mr.  Insraelt, 
though  T^nety  awerting  tltat  '  the  State 
onght  to  recogiuM  and  support  M>me  religi- 
ons expresMon  in  the  commnnity,'  was  con- 
tent to  rest  the  case  of  the  Eetablbbment 
chiefly  on  'the  manifold  and  ineffiible  bless- 
ing it  bestows,' 

It  was  perhaps  a  misfortune  for  that  estob- 
lisbment  that  its  defence  was  mtuoly  under- 
taken by  official  and  ex-official  adTocates. 
They,  it  is  clear,  were  more  concerned  for 
thrar  own  position,  in  relation  to  the  question, 
now  or  hereafter — and  especially  hereafter — 
than  affected  bv  a  noble  zeal  on  behalf  of 
Church  Establishments.  Of  course,  if  it  had 
been  felt  that  the  foundations  of  those  insti- 
tntioDS  were  firm  as  the  everlasting  bills,  that 
fact  would  have  given  firmness  of  tone,  if 
not  vigour  of  expression,  to  those  who  were 
under  the  neceseity  of  doing  battle  on  their 
behalf.  But  the  insecurity  of  the  position 
renders  necessary  a  system  of  Parliamentary 
'  hedging ' — to  use  sporting  phraseology — 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  oontinne  to 
be,  or  to  become,  the  depositaries  of  politi- 
cal power;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
alarming  fact  which  the  late  debate  has 
forced  on  the  notice  of  those  who  once 
thought  that  Church  and  State  never  could 
be  sepanited. 

The  Kome  Secretary,  in  particutar,  de- 
scribed the  ministerial  policy  in  this  matter 
with  a  frankness  which  revealed  in  an  almost 
amusing  way  the  embarrassment  of  official 
Liberalism.  lie  admitted  that  'the  question 
of  an  Established  Church  was  seriously  occu- 
pying iJie  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland,' 
out  added  that  '  nothing,  be  was  assured, 
would  be  done  in  the  matter  until  tlie  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
disestablishment.'  With  respect,  however, 
to  England,  '  the  question  was  far  less  ma> 
tnre.'  So  fair-minded  man,  be  added,  coald 
deny  '  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  many  of  the  statements'  made  by  Mr. 
Miall,  in  r^ard  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Establishment,  and  the  eiteut  to  which 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  had 
been  met  by  Nonconformists.  But,  ne  con- 
tinued:— 

'  The  practical  question  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider was  whether  the;  were  for  those  reasons 
prepared  to  psss  a  resolution  which  would  bind 
them  at  once  to  legislate  on  the  subject  No 
Qovemment  would,  he  thought,  be  justified  in 
undertaking  Each  a  task  in  the  present  state  of 


public  opioioD.  The  calmness  of  his  hoa. 
friend  in  dealiiiK  with  the  question  would,  be 
was  afraid,  not  oe  imitated  by  the  eountiy  it 
large,  and  its  discussion  must  lead  to  great 
dissension  and  controversy,  although  m  the 
end  the  result  might  tend  to  promote  peace  sod 
harmony.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  noOor. 
emment  should  attempt  to  legislate  withont  the 
assurance  of  success,  (tronical  cbera^}  Ha 
was  speaking  without  reference  to  the  preEcnt 
or  any  other  Government,  and  he  must  rep«tf 
that  QO  Uinistry  would  be  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  deal  with  a  question  of  such  great 
imporUnce  without  some  assumncc  of  success:. 
("Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  It  was  the  bun- 
ness  of  private  members  to  ventilate  mA 
questionB,  and  the  duty  of  the  Gov«ninieDt  to 
take  them  up  only  when  public  opinlMi  dedsr 
ed  it  to  be  expedient' 

And  then,  as  a  toiatium,  to  those  whom 
these  ominous  statements  were  calculated  \a 
disturb,  he  proceeded  to  say  a  few  civil  words 
about  the  great  work  which  is  being  done  b)' 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  deep  root 
she  has  taken  in  the  affections  of  the  people; 
returning,  however,  to  the  official  Unc  ou 
which  he  started,  by  admitting  that  he  '«as 
not  prepared  to  defend  the  EstablisbrJ 
Cburcli  with  any  abstract  arguments,'  ttA  I 
insisting  that,  as  prudent  men,  they  must  su-' 
their  way  more  clearly  before  adopting  eacb  I 
a  motion.  '  Call  you  that  backing  jont 
friends  ! '  was  the  indignant,  and  not  uDnatonl 
reply  of  the  fervent  l>r.  Ball,  who  declared 
that '  the  Church  would  be  defended  as  lon^ 
as  it  did  not  imperil  the  interests  of  tk 
Crovemment,  and  no  longer,' 

Mr.  Disraeli's  milder  expression  of  Ibe 
opiuion  that '  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
maintaining  tiie  union  between  Cnuieh  aixl 
State,  I  think  your  adhesion  to  the  propos4 
or  your  objection  to  it,  should  be  founded  on 
some  principle  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  guided  by  some  policy  which  the  coud- 
try  can  comprehend,'  did  elicit  from  tie 
Prime  Minister  'very  different  Bounds' — to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  DisraeU — but  the 
substance  was  substantially  the  same.  He 
could  remind  the  Opposition  leader  thst, 
notwithstanding  his  appreciation  of  princi- 
ples, he  himself  was  content  to  rest  bis  de- 
fence of  the  Establbhment,  'not  so  much 
upon  adhesion  to  any  abstract  theory,  <" 
principle,  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  counts 
tions  of  the  nation  are  in  its  favour,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  publio  opinion  is  adieiK 
to  tbe  motion  of  my  honourable  friend.'  And 
it  waa,  practically,  upon  this  proposition  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  lus  stand  ;  while  he,  >t  the 
same  time,  strengthened  his  position  by  de- 
scriptions of  the  '  vastoeea  of  the  operation 
point«d  at  in  the  motion,  and  the  immenK 
difficulties  wbicli  it  would  involve,  and  also 
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Klated,  wHh  charseteriatic  p:rnce  and  co- 
lioasaess,  on  the  pre-cmuient  advantages 
csoltiDg  from  the  matmer  in  wHcb  the 
Church  of  Endand  dischaixe*  its  practical 
Intiea.  And  £ifl  cloeinz  deciaration  went  no 
Hither,  and  rose  no  higher,  than  this  ; — 

*I  cannot  but  stand  upon  the  firm  conTiction 
hat  the  natioa  which  sent  us  hers  dooa  not 
rish  us  to  adopt  the  motioD  of  the  hon.  Duom- 

)W. Idonot  think  that  it  is  necessary 

or  us — indeed,  I  don't  think  the  hon.  gcntle- 
otn  ezpecte  that  we  should  do  so— to  Tote  for 
,  motion  which  we  are  flnnly  coDTtoced  is  at 
ariancewith  the  established  convictions  of  the 
«untT7,  and  I  shall  venture  to  saj  to  my  hon. 
riend,  what  1  am  sure  he  will  not  resent,  that 
(he  seeks  to  convert  the  roajorit;  of  the  House 
if  Commons  to  his  opinions,  ha  must  b^n  by 
udertakjng  the  preliminary  work  of  converting 
0  those  opinions  the  majority  of  the  people  ca 
England' 

When  Mr.  Mial)  led  tlie  attack  on  the 
Irish  Establishment,  in  1856,  it  was  stated 
hat  the  task  of  replying  to  hira  was  assign- 
ed to  Mr.  Whiteside,  but  that  the  vehement 
representative  of  Ihiblin  University  was 
^uite  unprepared  to  deal  with  a  case  so  die- 
pas-sionately  put  as  it  was  by  Ur.  Miall; 
icHle  it  is  certain  that  be  fonnd  bis  phpical 
force  oratory — aa  Mr.  Bright  once  described 
it — much  more  aviuUble  in  a  subseqaent 
Kssion,  in  deaonscing  the  autidpatoa  be- 
traj'sl  of  the  Church  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir 
Konndell  Palmer,  however,  did  not  shrink 
from  fDlGlling  the  intention  which  bad  been 
ascribed  to  bim  previous  to  the  debate,  and, 

Chaps,  no  fitter  representative  man  eoald 
e  Deon  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  conld  have  succeeded  more 
fully  in  keeping  the  discussion  up  to  the 
high  level  to  which  its  originator  had  sought 
to  raise  it.  No  one  could  be  more  candid 
in  bis  recognition  of  the  ability,  and  the  ad- 
mirable spirit,  with  which  Mr.  Miall  had 
placed  the  subject  before  the  Honse.*  No 
one  conld  be  more  discriminating  in  cboo^ng 
the  ^nnda  on  which  his  resistance  was 
offerwi  to  the  motion ;  and  no  one  conld  put 
the  case  of  the  Chnrcb  more  suavely,  or 
more  wilHngly.  Bat,  notwithstanding  all 
these  high  recommendations,  the  speech  was 
s  singnlarly  weak  one,  In  regard  to  both  its 


•  Remembering  the  bitter  vltuperstlon  of 
«1uch  the  Llbendon  Badety  has  been  the  sob- 
jwt,  the  fuUowlng  paesa^  from  Sir  Konndell 
Pilmers  speech,  while  creditable  tu  the  spesk- 
cr,  ii  inmsing  also  : — '  When  we  bbo  consider- 
il)le  bodies  connected— J  won't  ctU  tfum  teith 
"liialimt,  for  that  is  a  uwrd  that  mig/U  not  be 
Krfq>labU—bm  with  movements  out  of  doors  tor 
Ibe  pnrpoee  of  InBaenciiig  public  opinion  on  tbia 

Bulject I  cannot  pretend  to  di^ny  that 

llie  qiiGSlion  shotild  be  broii^bt  uniler  our  atten- 
tion.   This  Is  snbetitnt  rng  ruse-water  for  vitriol  I 


reasoning  and  its  facta.  The  latter,  indeed, 
coDstitnted  the  weakest  part  of  his  case— - 
thongfa,  in  some  qaaiters,  they  are  relied 
npon  with  a  confidence  which  seems  to  na 
to  be  attributable  either  to  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, or  to  mistaken  views  of  their  bearing 
on  the  question  in  dispnte. 

The  two  main  facts  urged  by  Sir  Ronndetl 
Palmer  were  these — fint,  that  the  existence 
of  an  Established  Chnrch  no  longer  involves 
ininstice  to  Nonconformists;  second,  that 
'  this  great  institution  does  a  work  of  ince- 
timable  valne  over  the  whole  land,  and  in 
every  part  of  society,'  and,  more  especially, 
that,  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  rund  parishes, 
it  is  of  '  priceless  value,' 

If  the  first  of  Uiese  propositions  can  be 
sustained,  the  most  efiectivo  weapon  at  their. 
command  will  be  taken  oat  of  the  bands  of 
the  asstulants  of  the  Establishment  Mr. 
Miall,  of  course,  insisted  on  the  converse  of 
that  proposition  with  the  utmost  emphasis 
— denouncing,  as  he  did,  '  the  essential  and 
inseparable  injustice  involved  in  lifting  one 
Church  from  among  many  into  political 
ascendancy,  and  endowing  it  with  property 
belonging  to  the  people  in  their  corporate 
capacity ; '  and  affirming  that  '  the  inmost 
principle  of  a  Chnrch  Establishment  is 
necessarily  unjnst  in  its  operation,'  and  that 
'  man  snffers  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  when  the  State  places  him  m  a  position 
of  exceptional  disadvant^e  on  account  of 
bis  religions  faith,  or  his  ecclesiastical  asao- 
ciations.'  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer  has  two  re- 
plies to  this,  vis.,  that  what  Dissenters  '  call 
ascendancy'  is  'no  longer  an  ascendancy 
involving  any  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  ad- 
vantage whatever,'  and  that  those  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Establish- 
ment '  fail  to  do  so  from  simple  choice.'  Ue 
further  asserta  that  the  idea  '  that  do  State 
institution  intended  for  the  public  good  can 
be  just  which  everybody  does  not  equally 
participate  in,'  would  'lead  as  into  com- 
munism, or  some  other  system  of  the  kind.' 

The  plea  that,  the  Establisbment  being 
open  to  all,  no  injustice  is  done  to  thcae 
woo  stay  outside,  is  one  which  it  is  difficnit 
to  discuss  with  patience,  even  when  seriously 
ni^d,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  by  an  op~ 
ponent  hke  Sir  RoundcU  Palmer.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  inadequacy,  as  regards  quan- 
tity, of  that  which  the  f^tablishment  oS'ers 
to  all — an  inadequacy  so  great  that  the  ofier 
becomes  a  mockery :  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  that  ofier  is  one  which,  from  the 
oecesMty  of  the  case,  cannot  pos»bly  be  ac< 
cepted.  The  well-known  saying  of  Homo 
Tooke's  that  the  London  Tavern  was  open 
to  every  man — who  conld  afi'ord  to  pay  the 
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bill,  BOffgeste  the  anewer  to  tbe  BhiJIow  aver- 
ment that  the  injnfltice  endured  by  Noncon- 
formists 19,  after  all,  self-inflicted.  If  they 
are  ready  to  pay  the  price  at  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Establi  shin  cot  are  offered 
to  them,  to  ein  against  their  conrictioos,  and 
to  swallow  their  conscientious  Rcrnples,  they 
may  enjoy  reUgious  equality  within  its  pale, 
instead  of  atruggling  for  it  without.  It  in  a 
new  use  of  the  old  defence  of  the  Irish  Eb- 
tablishment  so  happily  ridiculed  by  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  '  Dream  of  Hindostan :' — 

'  "  And  pray,"  asked  I,  "  by  whom  is  pwd 
The  expense  of  this  etranxe  masquerade  f" 
"The  expense!— Oh  that^s  of  course  defray- 
ed,'' 
(Snid  one  of  these  well-fed  Hccatombers) 
,    "  By  yonder  rascally  rico  coneumerB." 
"Wh»t!  (A«y,  who  mustn't  eat  meatl" — 

"No  matter — " 
(And  while  he  spoke  hischecks  fp-cw  fatter), 
"The  rogues  may  munch  their  Paddy  crop, 
But  the  rc^es  must  still  Eupp<»t  our  shop. 
And,  depend  upon  it  the  way  to  treat 
Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat, 
Willi  a  costly  Mbat  Establish lutKT." ' 

Sip  Konndell  Palmer  thinks  Ihat  he  has 
conceded  everything  which  equity  requires 
when  ho  expresses  entire  agreement  with 
Mr.  Miall  that  '  no  State  authority  ought  to 
interfere  with  any  man's  religious  belief,' 
and  he  clenches  that  admission  bv  the  bold 
assertion,  that  the  ascendancy  of  tlie  Chureh 
of  England  no  longer  involves  'any  civil 
rights,  privileges,  or  advantages  whatever.' 
It  might  have  occurred  to  him  that,  even  if 
his  statement  were  strictly  accurate,  the 
words  'no  longer'  pointed  to  a  history  of 
suffering  and  of  struggle  which  resulted  from 
the  eristence  of  an  Eafahlishment^  and  in 
which  Nonconformists  have  figured  as  the 
victims.  But  is  it  accurate  ?  Why  at  the 
moment  the  statement  was  made  there  was 
before  Parliament — as  there  U  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come — a  measure  for  ei- 
tingnishlng  the  clerical  monopoly  tnparochial 
churchyards ;  the  disabilities  of  I)issentcrs 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  not  been  re- 
moved,* and  there  had  just  been  published 
the  new  Statutes  of  Winchester  and  Harrow 
schools,  which  expressly  insist  that  none  but 
members  of  the  Chureh  shall  be  qualified  to 
act  as  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
those  instjtutioas  I  And,  even  when  these 
grounds  of  JQst  compiaint  have  been  remov- 
ed, there  will  still  exist  in  numerous  Statutes, 
or  Trusts,  or  Schemes,  or  Regnlations,  affect- 
ing matters  of   parochial,  educadonal,  or 


charitable  adminbtntion,  provisions  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exclude  Diasenten 
from  the  national  Church  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  righta,  privil^es,  and  8dvantage% 
which  Sir  Roandell  Palmer  would  havens 
believe  are  as  much  within  the  reach  of  Non- 
conformists as  of  Conformists. 

That,  however,  is  a  very  limited  \ie«'  o{ 
the  subject  which  supposes  that  the  prindnle 
of  religions  equality  b  violated  only  bj 
means  of  Statutes  of  the  realm  which,  in  so 
many  words,  place  the  members  of  nnerts- 
blisbed  bodies  on  a  different  footing,  as  re- 
gards civil  rights,  from  that  occupied  by 
members  of  tbe  Establishment  For  it  may 
bo  safely  asserted  that  for  every  act  of  ex- 
clusion, and  every  violation  of  tbe  principle 
of  equity,  for  which  the  legislature  is  respon- 
sible, in  connection  with'an  Established  trs- 
tem,  there  are  twenty  others  which  are  the 
indirect,  though  inevitable,  resolt  of  that 
system.  EstabUshraent  is  a  name  for  more 
than  a  collection  of  Statutes,  and  a  pailicn- 
lar  mode  of  appropriating  national  property : 
it  represents  a  powerful  source  of  influence 
— a  spring  the  force  of  which  is  felt  through- 
out idl  the  ramificstions  of  aocicty,  and  b 
often  experienced  by  those  who  art  lincon- 
Bciousty  affected  by  it  Notwithstanding 
the  lip-homuge  now  paid  to  the  principle  of 
religious  equality,  even  by  poKticians  who 
once  persisteutiy  fought  twainst  it,  the  as- 
cendancy of  tlie  Chureh  Establbhment  is 
sought  to  be  upheld  by  public  functionaries, 
by  corporate  bodies,  and  by  individuals,  o^ 
ganised  and  unorganized,  in  a  hundred  w»p 
which  are  independent  of  legislation,  Irat 
which,  nevertheless,  inflict,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  great  injustice  on  tboee  who 
are  attached  to  other  religions  communities. 

No  one  would  now  venture  to  declare,  as 
a  Conservative  journal  did  years  ago,  that  a 
'Dissenter  is  only  half  an  Englishman,'  but, 
so  far  as  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  civilized  society  is  concern- 
ed, that  is  tbe  position  in  which  he  is,  or  is 
sought  to  be  placed,  even  now.  The  qun- 
tiou  with  which  Mr.  Leatham  f;urly  startled 
Mr.  Gladstone, '  Hon  long  are  we,  a  party  of 
Dissenters,  to  be  led  by  a  cabinet  of  Cburdt- 
men!'  sucgeets  other  inquiries,  of  a  tafiK 
searehing  kind,  which  are  even  more  strictly 
relevant  to  the  point  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Take  the  public  functionaries  through- 
out the  kingdom — tbe  Commissioners  who 
administer  tiie  affairs  of  important  depart- 
ments, lorae  of  which  decide  matters  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  Nonconformists — 
the  oocupants  of  the  magisterial  bench — ^tfae 
trustees  of  public  charities — the  holders  of 
municipal  and  parochial  offices,  groat  and 
small,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  large  m*- 
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oritj  are  connected  with  tbe  SUte-faronred 
i^horcli,  and  that  offices  of  reaponaibility  and 
oflaeDCo,  as  well  as  of  emolument,  are  filled 
}y  Dissenters  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
£eir  numbers,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
tneigetic  devotion  to  public  duty. 

These  are  some  of  the  allezations  with 
»hicfa  we  meet  Sir  Boundell  Pdmer's  aasei^ 
,ion  that  the  Establishment  no  lon^  iofiicts 
«Tonw  on  those  who  think  it  right  to  dissent; 
>ut  uiere  are  others,  the  aptness  of  which 
nill  be  stin  more  apparent,  because  the  facts 
:ome  within  the  knowledge  of  a  far  larger 
;lssa.  Whatever  may  he  the  case  in  the 
;reat  centres  of  popoUtion,  it  is  certain  that 
ji  the  small  towns,  and  especially  in  those 
.Tind  districts,  in  which,  we  are  told,  the 
Establishment  is  so  great  a  blessing,  petty 
persecution,  aiming  at  the  repression  of  dis- 
sent, is  sa  rife  as  when  that  Establishment 
Muld  persecute  by  law.  Is  the  disaenter  a 
farmer  i  He  is  kept  by  Church  landlords 
»nd  landladiea  out  of  a  whole  district,  as 
fMi^uIIy  as  the  rinderpest  itself;  or  if  be 
happens  to  be  already  in  it,  he  is  deported  as 
muckly  as  lease,  or  agreement,  will  allow. 
h  be  a  shopkeeper !  He  must  hold  bis  head 
low,  and  consent  to  sell  his  priuciplcs  with 
Uis  wares,  or  he  loses  half  his  customers. 
Docs  he  require  education  for  his  children ! 
'Ehe  day-school  is,  indeed,  open  to  them,  hut 
attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
cliiiTch  is  insisted  upon,  as  part  of  the  price 
t4  be  paid  for  the  education  for  which  he,  in 
common  with  other  tax-payers,  largely  pays. 
Is  he  poor!  So  much  the  worse  for  him, 
when  coals,  blankets,  and  ^oup  are  distribu- 
ted at  Christmas ;  when  parochial  charities, 
intended  to  bo  nnsectarian,  are  dispensed, 
or  when  misfortune  makes  him  a  fitting 
object  for  the  help  and  sympathy  of  all  his 
neighbours.  Nay  1  he  may  ho  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  all  around  in  regard  to  pecuniary  ■ 
eircnmatances — may  have  fortune,  culture, 
and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  refined  and  of 
Christian  life ;  yet,  if  in  the  matter  of  the 
Lord  his  Qod  he  difiera  from  those  who  wor- 
ship at  the  altars  of  the  Eetablishment,  he, 
too,  pays  the  penalty  for  conscientions  Non- 
conformity, in  the  social  exclusion,  and  the 
lianghty  contempt,  which  to  certain  minds 
make  country  life  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  bear,  and  strongly  tempt  the  .children  of 
Keahhy  Nonconformists  to  desert,  and  ulti- 
mately to  despise,  the  communities  to  which 
tbey  were  once  attached. 

To  those  representations,  as  well  as  to 
others  relating  to  the  social  discord  created 
bv  an  EstabUshment,  it  has  been  replied 
that  they  describe  as  much  the  result  of  tbe 
M*e-feeling,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
uista  among  os,  as  the  result  of  the  Church 


being  established ;  that  hard  and  fast  lines 
will  be  drawn  by  individuals  even  when 
Stete-made  distincUons  have  ceased  ;  that  we 
'  shall  not  get  rid  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  disestablishing  it ; '  and  that '  so  far  from 
being  less  energetic  in  the  assertion  of  its 
claims,'  it  will  he  'more  energetic  than  ever.' 
The  rejoinder  is,  that  the  existence  of  a 
state-maintained  Church  aggravates  social  ten- 
dencies sufficiently  bad  enongh  in  themselves 
te  require  no  encouragement — that,  when  the 
possessors  of  invidious  privileges  find  their 
privileges  endangered,  they  think  themselves 
justified  in  doing  what  they  would  otherwise 
condemn — that  acta  such  as  we  have  indica- 
ted are  committed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by 
tho  members  of  established  than  of  unestab- 
Uahed  bodies,  and  that  Episcopalianism  hi 
America,  and  in  onr  own  colonies,  does  not 
adopt  the   repressive,   and  the   oppressive, 

Elicy  to  which  it  resorts  at  home.  Sir 
inndell  Pahner's  dictum  that  'One  of  the 
advantegesof  aunioawhicb  eubsistA  between 
Church  and  State  is,  that  it  gives  te  tlio 
former  an  inducement  te  act  in  a  more  liberal 
and  conciliatory  spirit  than  can  he  relied 
upon  if  the  relations  between  the  two  were 
different,'  is,  in  our  judgment,  contrary  to 
the  facts  of  history ;  and  if  the  Church  is,  at 
the  present  time,  '  bound  over  to  keep  tho 
peace '  as  it  has  not  been  before,  it  is  just  be- 
cause the  tie^  between  Church  and  State  ue 
loosened,  and  liberality  and  moderation  are 
necessary  te  prevent  their  being  quickly 
severed. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  ease  to 
which,  pierbaps,  full  justice  was  not  done  by 
any  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  debate,  and 
that  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Estjih- 
lishment,  in  regard  te  opinion,  as  affecting 
both  theoloCTcal  belief  and  ecclesiastical 
practice.  The  Nonconformist  objection  to 
an  Establishment,  as  popularly  put,  is,  that 
it  appropriates  public  property  te  the  mun- 
tenauce  of  a  Church,  tbe  advant^es  of  which 
cannot  be  shared  by  large  sections  of  the 
community.  That  is  true,  bat  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth ;  for  even  if  the  Church  found 
its  own  capital,  and  the  State  gave  nothing 
but  authority  and  privilege,  the  Nonconfor- 
mist would  still  have  ground  te  complain  of 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  bodiea  The  pocket  objection, 
strong  as  it  is,  is,  after  idl,  neither  the  strong- 
est nor  the  highest^  To  the  mas  who,  iu 
these  days  of  lifting  and  tmcertain  beUef, 
holds  definite  views  of  truth,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  fonus  of  truth,  it  is  loss  a 
grievance  that  the  State  should  deprive  him 
of  his  share  of  public  property  than  that  it 
should  exert'its  influence  on  behalf  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  mischievous  error — error, 
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posubly,  disbonoimng  to  God,  ae  well  as 
aetrimeDtal  to  meo.  The  member  for  Ricb- 
mond  says  that  he  is  at  one  with  the  member 
for  Bradford  in  thinking  that  'no  State 
anthority  onffht  to  interfere  with  any  man's 
reli^ons  beRflf;'  but  what  is  Interference 
witb  man's  religions  belief )  Is  no  one's  be- 
lief interfered  with  when  the  Canons  of  a 
national  Church  excommnnicate  ipio  faeto 
all  impugners  of  the  Articles,  the  worship,  or 
the  government  of  that  Church,  until  they 
have  repented,  and  publicly  revolted,  tfaeir 
'wiched  errors}'  b  the  Unitarian  belief 
not  interfered  with  by  the  state-sanctioned 
Atbanasian  creed?  Or  the  BaptJst  belief 
by  the  baptjsmal  service!  Or  uie  Qaaker 
belief  by  the  eucharistic  doctrines  of  the 
Church)  Or,  to  pat  the  qoestion  in  the 
broadest  form,  is  tne  Roman  Catholic's  be- 
lief not  interfered  witb  when  there  is  estab- 
ItsUed  a  Proteetant  Cbnrch,  which  asserts 
that  the  leading  tenets,  or  practices,  of  the 
Romish  Chnrco  are  damnable  aaij  idola- 
trous! 

It  is  true  that  everybody  in  the  country  is 
free  to  protest  against  the  creed  and  practices 
of  the  Establishment,  bat  why  shonld  anyone 
have  to  protest  at  all)  The  Nonconformist 
may  enforce  his  own  views  of  truth  and 
relifflous  duty,  but  why  should  the  State, 
which  is  invested  with  authority  derived 
from  him,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
not  only  compd  him  to  become  a  Noncon- 
formist, but  pnt  a  heavy  premium  on  the 
acceptance  of  that  which  he  feels  It  to  he  his 
dnty  to  denonncflt  This  is  a  qaostion,  the 
force  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
Established  clei^  assert  their  right  to  set  at 
defiance  authorized  doctrinal  standards  and 
rubrics,  as  well  as  to  disregard  the  most 
solemn  judicial  decisions;  for  the  points  of 
theological  antagonism  between  their  teach- 
ing and  the  views  of  Nonconformists  will 
multiply  as  confusion  grows  within  the 
Church.  But  we  are  content  to  enforce  our 
present  point  by  an  illustration  drawn  from 
a  state  of  things  with  which  we  hare  long 
been  familiar,  rather  than  from  any  new  de- 
velopment of  clerical  extravagaQce.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  specimens  of  the  teaching 
of  one  of  the  authorized  instructors  of  the 
people,  taken  from  a  twopenny  catechism, 
entitled  Some  quettiong  of  the  Church  Cate- 
ckitm,  and  doetrinet  involved,  briejly  ex- 
plained, for  the  me  offamiliet  and  parochial 
schoolt ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gace,  M.  A.,  Vicar 
of  Great  Barling,  Essex,*  and  which,  we  nn- 
derstand,  is  circulated  widely  in  many  pa- 
rishes far  distant  from  the  author's. 


July, 

'  85.  Q.  We  have  amoDKSt  ua  various  S«ds 
and  DenominalionB  who  go  ny  the  geuoal  nsme 
of  Dissenters.  In  what  light  are  we  to  consider 
them  f  A.  As  heretics ;  and  in  our  Litany  ve 
expressly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  sins  of 
"false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism." 

'  86.  Q.  Is  then  their  worship  a  laudable 
service  t  A,  No;  becaase  they  wtHship  Ood 
according  to  their  own  evil  and  cotrupt  imigi- 
nations,  and  not  according  to  His  revMled  wUl, 
and  therefore  their  worship  is  idolatrous. 

'87.  Q.  Is  Dissent  a  great  sinT  A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  duty  towards  God. 

'94.  Q.  But  why  have  not  ffissentcrs  been 
excommunicated  f  A.  Because  the  law  of  tb« 
land  does  not  allow  the  wfaolesoma  law  of  the 
Church  to  be  acted  upon ;  but  Dissenters  han 
virtually  excommunicated  themsdvea  by  settiDg 
up  a  reli^on  of  their  own,  and  leaving  the  arit 
of  God's  Church. 

'SS.  Q.  Is  it  wicked  then  to  enter  a  meeting- 
house at  all  ?  A.  Host  assuredly ;  because, 
as  was  said  above,  it  is  a  house  where  God  is 
worshipped  otherwise  tiian  He  has  commanded, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  dedicated  to  His  honour 
sod  gl(H7 ;  and  besides  this,  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  led  away  by  wicked  enticing  wcvds ;  at 
the  same  time,  by  our  presence  we  are  witness- 
ing our  approval  of  their  heresy,  wounding  the 
consciences  of  our  weaker  bretfaron,  and  bj 
our  example  teaching  others  to  go  astray. 

'  69.  Q.  But  is  language  such  as  this  consis- 
t«nt  with  charity?  A.  Quite  so:  f<x'  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  tme  worshippers  of  Oed 
falling  into  error  we  cannot  apeak  too  plainly, 
or  warn  them  too  stroncly  of  their  periloos 
state ;  at  the  same  time  ^t  it  is  our  duty  to 
declare  in  express  terms  to  those  who  are  with- 
out, that  they  are  living  separate  from  Christ's 
body,  and  conBoquently  out  of  the  pale  of  sal- 
vation, so  far,  at  least,  as  Qod  has  thought  6t 
to  reveal.' 

Assuming,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  die 
author  of  all  thia — well  1  we  need  not  de- 
scribe it — preaches  as  he  publishes,  have  tiie 
heretics  and  sinners  whom  he  thus  consigns 
to  perdition  no  right  to  complain  that,  besides 
receiring — according  to  the  'Clergy  list' — 
£230  a  year  of  public  money,he  should  also 
be  invested  with  authority  by  the  State!  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  truth  is  truUi,  and  falsehood 
falsehood,  and  that  the  one  will  prevul,  and 
the  other  perish,  no  matter  whether  he  who 
utters  it  IB  an  established  clergyman,  or  a 
dissenting  preacher.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
be  BO,  bnt  the  struggle  between  truth  and 
falsehood  is.  prolonged  when,  instead  of  the 
two  being  left  fairiy  to  grapple  witb  each 
other,  the  weight  of  Slate-influence,  as  well 
as  of  State-gold,  is  thrown  into  the  wroi^ 
scale.  To  speak  |Jainly,  the  estabUshment 
of  a  Church  is  an  otganized  system  of  bribe- 
ry in  favour  of  that  Church.  It  may  fail  to 
buy  the  adherence  of  strong  and  independent 
minds,  but  the  minds  of  the  muority  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othw.     It  appeals 
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aaceeiafally  to  the  self-seeldog,  the  timid, 
the  cODTentioDsl,  the  fashion-iovinf;,  and  Ihty 
arc  to  be  foand  among  every  class  of  the 
commiinity.  And,  in  doing  bo,  it  ioflicts  in- 
justice— injustice  tQ  those  who  reject  the 
esUbliahed  doctrines,  erca  though  they  may 
be  in  poaaesuon  of  every  civil  right. 

'  The  EetabUshed  Church  will  certainly 
not  be  weakened  by  the  debate  of  Tues- 
day,' was  the  final  conclnsibn  of  the  Timti, 
in  the  three  fluctoatiiig  leaders  devotbd  to 
tiie  subiect,  and  that  is  true  in  the  sense 
id  which  it  is  true  that  an  army  hard 
pressed  by  an  enemy  is  not  weakened  by 
■bandooing  an  untenable  position,  and  by 
retreating  within  its  inner  line  of  defence. 
And  that  is  just  what  the  English  Esta- 
blishment has  done,  so  far  as  its  present 
position  is  indicated  by  the  late  debate. 
Almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  d  priori 
ar^^ument  on  its  behalf  has  been  ^ven  np, 
sLd  it  has  fallen  back  on  the  plea  of 
utility  alone.  In  doing  so,  it  has  adapted 
itself  to  a  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
of  whom  Emerson  has  smartly  said  that, 
while  there  is  nothing  which  they  hate 
BO  much  as  a  theory,  they  will  bow  down 
and  worship  a  fact.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  objectors  to  the  Esta- 
bliEhmeut  are  bound  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  same  weapons  as  those  selectod  for 
the  defencei.  The  reasoning  based  on  re- 
ligions principle  which — strange  anomaly  1 
Heiag  Uiat  Parliament  chafes  itself  with 
responsibility  for  the  religious  concerns  of 
tbe  nation — is  thought  to  be  unfit  for  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  may  still  be  employed 
with  effect  in  influencing  pious  and  thonght- 
fnl  minds  elsewhere.  Nor  can  the  reasoning 
which  appeals  to  men's  sense  of  eqojty  be 
disposed  of  in  the  snmmary  fashion  adopted 
by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  An  institation 
based  on  principles  which  are  radically 
tnMimd  cannot  long  be  vindicated  solely 
iiith  reference  to  its  alleged  usefulness. 
That  which  is  unjnst  cannot  be  peima' 
nestly  upheld,  because  it  is  seemingly 
■ncceeafiii  The  painted  sepnlchre  is  a 
sepnlchre,  though  punted;  and  if  an  es- 
tablishnient  really  contravenes  the  rules  of 
tight,  its  most  brilliant,  and  even  its  most 
_  whd  achievements,  will  ultimately  fail  to 
prolong  its  existence. 

When  the  Church  of  England,  put  upon 
it«  defence  ai  a  Church  established  by 
Uw,  insists  that  it  is  the  source  of  bleas- 
in^  to  the  community,  amply  worth  the 
price  which  the  community  b  required  to 
pay  for  them,  it  indicates  no  lack  of 
Christian  or  of  generous  feeling  to  examine 
these  claims  in  the  same  practical  way  in 
Thich.  they  are    put  forward.    Especially 


is  it  necessary  to  dincriminate  between  the 
action  of  the  Church  simply  as  such,  and 
its  action  as  a  Church  ^eciaJly  favoured 
by  the  State,  as  well  as  to  see  that, 
while  acknowledging  all  its  deeds  of  good- 
ness, we  do  not  draw  from  them  a  totally 
erroneous  inference.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  very  much  is  conceded,  if  wc 
admit  the  c<«rectness  of  Sir  Ronndell 
Falmer'a  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  exerting  more  tuflnence  over  the  coun- 
try than  all  &e  other  religions  bodies  put 
together.  Why — to  quote  the  language  of 
the  Timet,  used  for  an  opposite  purpose 
— '  a  man  of  education  might  be  expected 
to  remember  that  modem  Dissent  can 
only  boast  a  history  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yean,  and  that  before  it  u^se  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  firmly  consoUdated.'  And,  be- 
udes  the  adrant^e  of  a  long  start,  she 
has  had  wealth,  power,  and  prestige — all 
three  being  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
Nonconformity,  and  yet  the  nett  result  is, 
that  she  only  does  more  than  all  the  un- 
eatablished  bodies,  and  in  doing  so,  leaves 
masses  of  the  people  almost  nntonched  by  her 
ministratioDS  I  Let  it  be  remembered  also, 
that  t^ese  descriptions  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  are  intended  to  reconcile  us 
to  its  existence,  are  descriptions  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  have  been  applicable  only 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  No  one  would 
HWak  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges  as  he  may  rightly  speak  of  her 
in  the  days  of  Victoria ;  for  one  of  her 
own  cjei^ — the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith — has 
characteristically  declared  that  during  the 
former  period  '  the  cler^  of  England  had 
no  more  influence  over  the  people  than 
the  cbcesemongers  of  England.'  And 
whence  the  chwige  1  Is  it  attributable  to 
the  action  of  the  EstaJ>!iHhment  principle 
— to  the  retention  of  Parliamentary  grants, 
or  to  the  multiplication  of  political  pri- 
vileges! On  the  contrary,  not  until  vol- 
untaryism  had  to  so  great  an  extent  sop- 
plied  the  deficiency  existing  in  connection 
with  State^endowmentA  and  compulsory 
exactions,  and  not  until  the  process  of 
disestablishment  had,  in  principle,  been 
oommenced,  has  the  Church  of  England 
earned  the  eulogiums  of  which  she  Is 
now  deservedly  £e  subject  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  asks  for  the  gratitude  of  Dissenters 
because  the  ceal  and  energy  of  the  Church 
hare  given  to  them  a  powerful  stimulns, 
and  reminds  ns  that,  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, to  muMc,  and  to  modes  of  wor- 
ship, they  have  not  beutated  to  copy  the 
Church  from  which  they  dissent.  Well  I 
we  are  as  thankful  as  he  is  for  that '  oom- 
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inanity  of  feelbg  between  the  meet  en- 
liffbteaed  and  best  of  men  on  botU  udos,' 
which  not  only  brioga  them  tt^ether,  bat 
leads  them  to  select  for  imitation  each 
other's  wisest  and  best  methods.  But  is 
the  obligation  all  on  one  aide !  Does  the. 
Church  owe  nothing  to  NoDConfonnity,  in 
regard  to  zeal,  to  ot^anization,  to  education, 
to  hymoology,  to  preaching,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  voluntary- 
ism} She  is  welcome  to  all  ahe  has  bor- 
rowed, and  we  "hope  that  it  may  bo  pos- 
sible to  import  into  her  own  system  other 
admitted  excellencies,  to  be  fonnd  in  those 
of  Nonconformists;  bnt  doee  this  inter- 
chani^  of  influence  between  different 
Churches  justify  the  placing  of  one  in  an 
exceptional  position,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rest;  and  is  Nonconformity, 

'  Like  a  young  eatjlo,  who  has  lost  his  plume 
To  fledge  the  soaft  by  which  ho  meets  his 

to  have  an  Establishment  fwsted  upon  it  in 
perpetuity,  becaase  it  has  done  so  much 
to  make  such  institution  more  tolerable  than 
in  days  of  vore)  And  what  authority  bad 
Sir  Houndetl  Palmer  for  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Miall  wished,  '  for  certain  theoretical 
reasons,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense machinery  by  which  all  this  good 
is  done!'  If  by  tbis  it  was  intended  to 
suggest  that  all  the  good  eflected  by  the 
Church  of  England  comes  ont  of  its  legal 
position,  Mr.  Miall  would  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Bii|^eation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  no  inconuderable  portion 
of  that  good  be  the  result  of  the  piety 
and  devotednees  of  Chorchmen — manifest- 
ed in  spite,  rather  than  as  the  result,  of 
Establishment — he  would  repudiate  any  in- 
tention to  destroy,  or  in  any  way  to  hin- 
der their  work. 

We  have  eiud  that  the  case  of  the  Es- 
tablishment has  been  made  to  rest  solely 
on  the  utilitarian  ai^oment;  and  we  now 
add  that  the  range  of  that  argument  is 
practically  limitea  to  the  rural  parishes. 
Sir  Ronndell  Palmer  admits  that  in  the 
large  towns  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
overtaking  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  though  he  thinks  that  its  cSbits 
to  do  GO  are  greater  than  those  of  Dissent- 
ers.  That  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  the 
Establishment  is  smallest  where  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forces  vfaiob  ultimftt«ly 
decide  the  country's  destinies  exist — a  large 
admission,  and  one  which  will  have  cumn- 
lative  weight  as  time  progresaea  Mr. 
Miall,  he  complained,  '  did  not  sufficiently 
distinguisb  between  the  position  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  towns  and  the  work- 


ing classes  in  the  country,'  and,  witb  re- 
gtuii  to  the  last,  he  affirmed  that,  'speak- 
ing generally,  they  are  members  of  tbe 
Church,  and  through  the  Church  thej 
are  partakers  of  benefits  of  every  de- 
eciiption,  spiritual,  moral,  and  even  tem- 
poral.' '  Those,'  he  added,  '  who  knew 
the  rural  districts  of  thb  coantry,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  mul- 
titudes npon  mnltjtudes  of  poor  people 
who  have  in  them  both  "  sweetness  ioA 
light."  '  And  then  —  utterly  ignoring  the 
influence  exercised  by  all  other  agencies- 
he  stated  that  be  conld  not  '  Ima^ne  any 
institution  to  which  this  character  of  tLe 
labouring  poor  ^is  due  more  than  to  thit 
which  has  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
population  of  every  part  of  the  conotry 
a  man  educated  and  intelligent,  whose 
hnsiness  it  is  to  do  them  good,  whoie 
whole  and  sole  business  is  to  take  care 
of  their  souls  as  far  as  by  God's  hdp 
he  is  enabled  to  do  so,  in  every  way  and 
in  all  circumstances  of  life  to  be  thw 
friend  and  counsellor.' 

We  assume  that  Scotland  is  not  included 
in  the  sphere  within  which  the  Established 
system  has  wrought  thus  beneficently.  We 
assume  also  that,  after  the  facts  and  figures 
for  which  the  House  and  coantry  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Richard,  M.P.,  tbe  Piioei- 
pality  of  Wales  also  may  be  excluded  from 
the  map  of  tbe  territory  over  which  tbe 
sun  of  the  Establishment  sheds  these  bless- 
ings, and,  probably,  a  candid  Episcopalian 
would  hesitate  to  claim  for  his  Cnnrch 
credit  for  all  the  civilisation  and  Christi- 
anity to  bo  found  in  Cornwall,  and  some 
other  districts.  So  that,  tried  by  a  geo- 
graptucal  test,  the  argument  may  be  piured 
down  even  yet  lower  than  it  has  been  by 
the  speaker  himself. 

But  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  Arcadian 
pictures,  or  to  seek  to  build  on  solid  fad! 
Wo  repeat  Mr.  Miall's  question — what  *> 
the  condition  of  the  rural  parishes  f  and 
for  an  answer  refer,  not  to  Bine  Boob 
^onc,  bnt  to  the  knowledge  of  living  mra- 
IIow  are  'the  men  whose  whob  and  sole 
business  it  is  to  take  care  of  tbe  sonls'of 
oar  viUaeera  discharging  their  high  fnnc- 
tion!  Are  they  feeding  them  with  tke^ 
bread  of  life,  or  with. '  the  busks  Vbicb  tlic 
swiue  do  eat,'  in  the  shape  of  superstitioas 
teaching,  or  of  vapid  formalism  t  Is  it 
not  in  our  village  parishes  that  there  lie 
to  be  found  iha  most  stolid  ignorance  and 
the  grossest  superstition  t  Can  tb«e  not  be 
reckoned  up  by  hundreds  paiisbas  in  wbich 
Bpirituid  d^new  and  intellectual  atagsB- 
tion  are  the  prevailing  cbwscteristics  of  tbe 
population — or  where  the  only  ray  of  %bt 
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i»ii«  from  the  misEion-etation  of  the  des- 
pised itdnerant  preacher,  and  the  only  mental 
activily  i«  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  efTorts 
of  a  handfa]  of,  perhaps,  persecuted  Dis- 
BCDters  ?  These  are  the  kind  of  qaestions 
vluch  trill  be  stirred  up  hy  Sir  Rouudell 
Pahncr'B  statements,  aod  other  recent  ut- 
terances  of  the  like  kind.  Those  state- 
ments are,  no  doubt,  tme  of  certain  par- 
ishes, and  the  number  of  those  parishes 
is,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  increasing;  but 
that  fhej  accurately  describe  the  majority 
of  rural  parishes  we  utterly  disbelieve,  and 
surprise  must  not  be  felt  if,  henceforth, 
there  is  less  reticence  than  there  has  been 
in  regard  to  the  real  working  of  the  Ea- 
tahlishment  in  those  districts  in  whicb  it 
is  now  alleged  to  be  the  greatest  blessing. 

We  have  heard  of  those  who  represent 
[he  world  as  resting  upon  the  back  of  a 
tortoise ;  and  now  ^c  case  of  the  English 
EstablishmeDt  is  based  npon  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Even  a  journal  having  so  un- 
clerical  a  bias  as  the  Pall  MaU  Gazetit 
gravely  declares  that 

'  Without  the  parson  of  the  parish  the  Eng- 
lish parish  itself  would  revert  to  that  barbar- 
ism from  which  it  is,  even  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, not  BO  very  distantly  removed. 
The  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  have 
been  not  altogether  uujustly  described  as  a 
class  without  hope  ;  but  whatever  chance  of 
kindness  or  consolation'  they  may  have  in  need, 
sickness,  or  the  approach  of  death,  depends  in 
the  main  on  the  presence  and  the  comparative 
afBuence  of  the  [Auish  clergyman.' 

Thns,  as  Earl  Rnssell  once  vindicated  the 
Irish  Establishment  by  alle^ng  that  it  gave 
the  farmer  in  every  parish  a  cnetotner  for 
his  ^^  and  butter,  so  in  England  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  look  upon  the 
Established  cleigy  as  auxiliary  relieving  offi- 
cers, or  as  a  supplementary  county  police. 
It  is  not  a  hi[;h  conception  of  their  functions ; 
while  it  Indicates  the  Had  of  impression 
'  which  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
has  made  upon  the  political  and  religiously- 
indifferent  class.  Nor  will  it  reconcile  good 
men,  whether  in  the  Church  of  England  or 
out  of  it,  to  a  continuance  of  the  evils,  the 
anomalies  and  the  perplexities  which  are 
now  admitted  to  be  inseparably  connectod 
with  its  poMtion  as  an  e^blishment  The 
e^s  and  butter  argument  did  not  save  the 
Irish  Establishment;  and  neither  will  the 
resident  gentlemen  tfieory  save  that  of  Eng- 
land. '  Ad  institntion  is,  in  fact,  doomed 
when  its  advocates  are  thus  obliged  to  de- 
scend from  the  hiKher  ground  which  they 
previously  occupied,  to  one — comparatively 
speaking — so  miserably  low.  The  (question 
wliat  will  become  of  the  rural  panabes  if 
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the  Church  he  disestablished  t'  is  one  which 
should  be  and  can  be  answered ;  but,  even 
if  no  satisfactory  answer  were  forthcoming, 
it  wonld  not  be  procticnblc  to  maintain  in- 
tact all  the  elaborate  and  costly  machinery 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  an  establishment. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deduce  from  the 
debate  on  which  we  have  been  commenting 
any  practical  lessons  for  the  gnidancc  of 
those  whose  principles  and  aims  it  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Miall  to  advance,  T!;c  leaders 
of  the  movement  are  not  likely  td  be  led  by 
any  elation  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the 
recent  rapidity  of  their  progress,  to  relax  the 
exertions  needed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
still  awaiting  them ;  while  they  are  acntc 
enough  to  perceive  the  direction  in  which 
they  must  in  futnre  work.  If  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Church  Act  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  disuniting  Church  and  St^ite  by 
Cceful,  l^al,  and  constitutional  means,  it 
now  been  made  equally  evident  that, 
whenever  public  opinion  calls  for  a  similar 
measure  for  England  and  for  Scotland,  our 
statesmen  will  be  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  And,  although  we  are  not 
sanguine  rtiough  to  expect  fliat  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  tne  controversy  will  be  passed 
through  with  the  placidity  which  character- 
ized the  recent  debate,  we  yet  hope  that  the 
fairness  of  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, which  were  conspicuous  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  will  exert  a  percepti- 
ble influence  on  disputants  in  a  less  elevated 
arena.  Tlie  issue  to  be  tried  is  one  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  should  restrain,  rather 
than  eidto  evil  pasuons,  and  which  pre- 
eminently calls  for  the  manifestation  of 
a  broad  and  catholic  feeling,  instead  of  a. 
narrow  and  acrid  sectarianism.  If  it  be 
useless  to  cry  '  Peace— peace  ! '  amid  the 
din  of  conflict  that  conflict  may  yet  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  spirit  which  will  make  it  easy 
for  victor  and  vanquished  presently  to  rejoice 
together,  in  what  will  be  ultimately  felt  to 
be  a  gain  for  interests  which  are  equally 
precious  to  both. 
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The  OromwtUian  Settlement  ef  Irelamd.  By 
J.  P.  PsBNDBROAST,  Barrister-at-law.  Second 
Edition.  BnUi^ed.  With  a  Facsimile  of  a 
Cromwellian  Debenture.     Longmans.    1870. 

It  is  the  tritest  of  common-places  to  deplore  the 
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persistency  with  which  the  Irish  wiU  go  back 
to  earlj  times,  and  expUiD  the  failure  of  the 
well-meant  attempts  of  modem  tegiElation  by 
luuratiDg  old  persecutions.  Thej  will  do  it ; 
and  the  practical  effect  of  their  doing  so  is  seen, 
in  the  station  for  '  home  government  *  among 
the  wilder  spirits  In  Fenianism,  amone  men 
like  Mr.  Butt  and  Hr.  J.  Martin.  But,  tbough 
we  r^;ret  the  '  over- long  memory '  of  the  Irish, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Engliahmen  have  never 
paid  attention  enough  to  the  history  of  the  sis- 
ter island.  To  most  English  readers  everything 
beyond  what  it  suited  the  pmTiose  of  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle  and  Froude  to  tell  them,  is  a  mere 
blank.  Educated  men  read  with  surprise  in 
Hr.  mil-Burton's  Scotland,  the  statement  that 
Ireland  was  the  old  Scotia,  the  Scotia  mapor 
when  it  becomes  necesaai^  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, and  that  the  per/ervidtim  ingenivm  which 
carried  four  Scotia  missionaries  over  the  whole 
continent,  is  that  very  temperament  which 
makes  the  Iriah  of  to-day  so  impatient  of  Eng- 
Ush  rule.  Mr.  Beichel's  lectures,  agun  (chiefly 
known,  we  fear,  only  throng  the  approciatire 
notices  of  them  in  the  Saturday  Sevitw)  have 
been  a  sort  of  new  rerelation  of  the  way  in 
which  Popery  was  forced  upon  Ireland  by  the 
EngUsh  invaders,  and  of  the  general  state  of 
the  country  in  Plantagenet  times.  Even  Mr. 
Froude  continually  overthrows  preconceived 
opinions — as  when  he  proves  that  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  only  part  of  Ireland  where  there  was 
anything  like  peace  and'security  was  that  which 
was  still  ruled  by  native  princes  ;  '  the  p«Io ' 
being  ground  down  hy  tuation  and  ravaged 
by  an  unpaid  soldiery,  the  successors  of  those 
'paddy  persons'  who  under  Leicester  had  made 
England  despicable  in  the  Netherlands,  whilst 
Ulster,  under  Shane  O'Ndl,  was  quiet  and  pros- 
perous. What  Englishman,  again,  had  any- 
thing like  a  true  notion  of  the  disgraceful  hor- 
rors of  '68,  till  he  read  Massey's  Oeorgo  the 
Third  ?  Yet  Irishmen  know  and  ponder  over 
all  these  things.  A  whole  library  it  cheap  his- 
torical mono^phs  has  for  many  years  spread 
the  knowledge  of  them  broadcast ;  and  to  this 
reading,  unhappily  so  one-sided,  is  due  that 
stubborn  '  ingratitude '  as  wo  call  it,  which 
even  the  Disestablishment  and  the  Land  Bill 
fail  to  satisfy. 

Ur.  Prendergast's  book  (which  we  see  has 
reached  a  second  edition)  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  that  an  Englishman  could  read  in  order  to 
master  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  It  is 
well  written  in  every  sense ;  full  of  minute  re- 
search, which  the  author's  ofBce  as  cataloguer 
of  the  Carte  papers  in  the  Bodleian  enabled  him 
to  make;  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  and 
abounding  in  a  kind  of  grim  humour  which 
suits  the  story  well  It  is  the  work,  in  fact,  of 
an  educated  Irishman. 

Its  object  is  to  show  how  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, taking  occasion  from  the  massacre  of 
1841,  declared  the  whole  of  Ireland  forfeited, 
and,  assigning  Connaught  as  a  home  tor  the 
native  population,  divided  the  rest  into  lots, 
which  were  given,  parUy  to  those  who  advanc- 
ed money  to  raise  the  Parliamentary  army, 
partly  in  lieu  of  pay  to  the  ofScers  and  soldiers 
of  that  army.     Mr.  Prendngaat  does  not  give 
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it  failed  in  '  tfaoroughnes 

The  only  doubtful  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
preUmmary  attempt  to  explain  away  what  out 
author  styles  'the  so-called  massacre  of  1641.' 
The  attempt  will  hardly  satisfy  anyone,  and  in 
some  it  may  awaken  an  unfair  prejudice  i^ainst 
the  rest  of  the  work.  No  doubt  as  to  this 
'  massacre '  there  was  immense  exaggeration. 
It  gave  occasion  for  just  the  sort  of  cry  which 
the  Parliament  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
hands  against  Charles.  He  and  Strafford,  to- 
lerant for  their  own  ends,  had  no  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  those  Irish  Papists  whom 
the  great  majority  of  the  King's  party  looked 
on  much  as  Chatham  in  the  American  w«r 
looked  on  our  Red  Indian  allies.  He  there- 
fore encouraged  the  Irish  of  the  North,  suiait- 
ing  under  the  sense  of  James's  confiscationB 
and  Strafford's  oppression,  to  arm  with  the 
view  of  helping  him  against  the  Scots.  They 
were  to  have  come  over  and  joined  the 
Highlanders  in  crushing  the  army  at  the  Cove- 
nant There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  since  Ur. 
Prendeigast  wrote,  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Burton 
in  his  recent  history,  prove  that  O'Kcil's  com- 
mission was  not  (as  one  historian  after  ano- 
ther has  repeated)  '  a  forgery  with  an  old  seal 
torn  off  an  abbey  charter  stuck  upon  it,'  it  irss 
a  bonB  fide  document  scaled  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  Seotland^—A  bit  of  that  clumsy  '  state- 
craft '  which  the  Stuarts  learned  from  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  Scotch  seal  tiad,  of  course,  no  real 
power  in  Ireland. 

Unfortunately  for  Charles  both  Irish  and 
Scotch  went  to  work  more  quickly  than  he  had 
expected.  The  first  thougtit  was  naturally 
enough  that  to  recover  their  own  lands  was  at 
least  as  important  as  to  aid  Charles ;  so  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neil  beg&a  his  rising  by  driving  out 
all  the  English  scttiera  instead  of  waiting  till 
Ormonde  was  ready  to  seize  the  strong  places, 
and  above  all  to  get  possession  of  Dublin-  The 
Scots,  again,  did  notstop  till  Charles,  whoknetr 
well  enough  that  he  could  not  trust  his  English 
troops,  had  brought  over  his  Irish  forces  against 
them.  They  crossed  the  border,  and  the  6ght 
at  Newbum  and  the  capture  of  Newcastle  were  . 
the  results.  The  actual  killing  done  by  the 
rebels  in  1641  has  (wo  have  said)  been  vastly 
exaggerated  ;  the  mischief  was  that  thousaQda 
were  turned  out  of  house  and  home  and  driTcn 
off  Dublin-wards  in  very  inclement  weather. 
Mr.  Prendergast  i^toutly  asserts  that  it  was  the 
English  and  Scotch  who  began  the  killing; 
their  reprisals  were  certainly  fearfully  severe. 
Even  Sir  J.  Turner,  seasoned  as  he  had  b^n 
to  cruelty  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  shuddered 
at  the  work  which  he  was  expected  to  do  in 
Ireland :  his  description  of  tne  massacre  at 
Newry -bridge,  where  priests  ('popish  pe^ars '), 
merchants  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  women  were  flung  into 
the  river  and  then  fired  at  like  drowning  rats, 
is  very  shocking  (Hill-Burton,  vol.  viL  164). 
The  fact  is  that  the  report  of  Irish  atrodties, 
industrionsly  mi^fled  hy  the  Parliament,  had 
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DUiddened  the  other  side ;  uid  the  lodiui  Mu- 
tiny, tnd  the  Junuc*  trouble,  shov  what  the 
Anglo-SazoD  is  capable  of  when  ho  is  exdt«d 
by  garbled  reports.  Along  with  this  feeling  of 
race  was  mired  that  Teligtous  rancour  wmcb 
led  the  'new  English'  to  include  tbe  'old 
English '  (mostij  Papists)  in  tbe  same  category 
as  the  aborigices.  Farluiment  fostered — con- 
Bciectioualy,  but  stiU  in  opposition  to  all  sound 
toleration  principles — this  religious  hatred,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  mostly 
as  anti-Romanist  as  their  opponents,  and  so  to 
deprive  Cbarlee  of  any  auTanlsgo  from  the 
Irish  Romanists.  Parliament,  moreover,  knew 
that  the  '  massacre '  was  exaggerated ;  eUe 
they  would  not  have  been  content  to  levy  troops 
for  the  Irish  war,  and  then  to  employ  them  in 
Ei^land  instead^  Quietly  leaving  Lreland  to 
it^lf  till  Cromwell  nad  leisure  to  conquer  it 

Ut.  Prendergast's  strong  points  are,  first,  the 
silence  of  all  records — a  silonoe  which  is  oom- 

Elete  (he  says)  till  the  Commission,  sent  over 
ve  years  after,  begins  to  get  up  evidence. 
Seeond,  the  certainty  (in  his  eyes)  that  the 
English  began  the  murderings  :  on  this  we  have 
the  counter-evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in 
tbe  trial  of  Maguire ;  but  Coote  was  emphati- 
cally a  man  of  blood  even  in  that  bloody  age ; 
he  had  made  a  great  part  of  Connaught  a  desert ; 
and-  as  «  witness  he  is  worthless.  Third,  the 
assertioa  that  nearly  all  such  killing  an  there 
was,  was  in  the  way  of  ordinary  war,  as  war 
then  and  there  was  carried  on. 

But  whether  the  reader  is  persuaded  or  not 
that  our  author  has  proved  bis  point  as  to  1S41, 
thero  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  at  all  as  to 
what  follows.  The  transplantation  was  on  at- 
tempt to  exile  a  whole  nation ;  and  it  failed 
as  it  deserved  to  fail     No  doubt  there  was 

Slenty  of  justification  for  such  a  deed.  The 
esuits  and  the  house  of  Austria  had  already 
done  something  of  the  kind  on  a  small  scale  in 
several  parts  of  Qermany ;  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew had  shown  how  imposuble  it  is  for  Rome 
to  keep  politics  and  reU^on  apart  And  the 
theory  of  a  compact  Protectant  Saxondom  with 
the  Snannon  for  its  western  boundary  was  just 
what  would  commend  itself  to  the  most  ear- 
nest minds  of  the  tim&  When  even  M.  Guizot 
nowadars  doubts  whether  we  can  extend  to 
Rome  tue  same  measures  of  toleration  to  which 
other  sects  have  an  undoubted  right,  wo  cmi 
well  understand  how  tbe  men  of  that  day, 
fre^  from  the  smart  of  Rome's  blows,  Bhould 
have  felt  all  pact  vrith  her  to  be  impossible. 
The  priest  was  one  of  the  '  three  burdensome 
beasts ' — the  others  being  the  wolf  (whose 
numbers  had  vastly  increased  during  this  time 
of  misery)  and  the  'Tory'  i.e.,  the  dispos- 
sessed landowner  who  refused  to  go  into  Con- 
nai^t,  and  lived  as  a  freebooter  till  he  was 
shot  down  or  hanged.  For  all  these  three,  as 
we  have  said,  rewards  were  offered,  and  for  the 
'  sport '  of  hunting  them  we  refer  the  reader 
to  our  author's  pages.  The  anti-Popish  feeling 
was  equally  strong  in  the  king's  party.  Hyde 
(afterwards  Lord  Clarendon)  writes  in  1654, 
'  Fiennes  is  made  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  And 
they  doubt  not  to  plant  that  kingdom  withont 
(^positJoo.    And  truly  if  we  can  get  it  again, 
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we  shall  find  difficulties  removed  which  a  vir- 
tuous prince  and  more  quiet  times  could  never 
have  com^ssed.'  The  plan  was  not  orifpnal : 
in  Henry  VlII.'s  time  it  was  regularly  systo- 
matised  (State  Papers,  vol.  L  177);  and  Cow- 
ley's treatise  iu  the  State  Papers  (i.  SS3)  is  in 
this  respect  but  an  anticipation  of  Spenser's 
well-known  State  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  misery  which  was  caused  by  this 
wholesale  eviction — after  the  work  hod  been 
facilitated  by  the  banishment  to  Spanish  ser- 
vice of  40,000  fighting  men  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  crowds  more  to  Barbadoes  and  else- 
where— some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing picture.  '  A  party  of  horse  (Prendcr- 
gast,  p.  808^,  Tory-hunting  on  a  dark  night, 
saw  a  light  m  the  distance,  which  they  found 
to  proceed  from  a  ruined  cabin,  wherein  was  a 
groU  fire  of  wood,  and  sitting  round  about  it 
a  company  of  miserable  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  betwixt  them  and  the  fire  a  dead 
corpse  lay  broiling,  which  as  the  fire  roasted 
they  cut  oS*  collops  and  ate.'  This  is  the  re- 
cord of  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence^  an  eye-wit- 
ness. No  wonder  the  wolves  multiplied  so  that 
even  the  environs  of  Dublin  became  unsafe. 

That  part  of  the  Parliament's  doings  which 
grates  most  on  modem  ears  is  thdr  abundant 
use  of  Old  Testament  passages  to  enforce  their 
edicts.  The  Irish  had  such  '  an  evil  witchery,' 
as  Mr.  Froude  calls  it,  that  even  the  incoming 
Puritans  got  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  The 
most  stringent  orders  were  therefore  issued  to 
keep  the  two  asunder.  The  Irish  are  '  a  people 
of  Ood's  wrath,'  and  to  intermarry  with  them  is 
forbidden  in  the  language  used-  by  Ezra  to  for- 
bid the  mixed  marriages  of  tbe  Jews.  CHHcers 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  are  cashiered  ;  dragoons 
are  reduced  to  common  soldiers ;  soldiers  are 
dogged  and  made  pioneers.  '  The  moderate 
Cavalier,'  IflTS,  aays  that  he  and  his  fellows 

Rather  than  marrie  an  Irish  wife 
Would  batchellera  remam  for  teanne  of  life. 
Of  course  the  mode  of  paying  troops  with 
patches  of  land  was  whoUy  delusive,  as  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Cffisars  might  have  warn- 
ed those  who  adopted  it  that  it  would  he.  In- 
stead of  getting  a  compact  body  of  settlers 
forming  a  sort  of  '  military  frontier,'  the  Par- 
liament unwittingly  created  vast  estates  and 
introduced  absenteeism.  The  soldiers  did  not 
care  to  stay  in  a  poor  wasted  countn  where 
native  labour  was  scarcely  to  be  had  :  they  sold 
their  'lots'  to  their  officers  or  others  for  a 
horse,  a  barrel  of  beer,  a  little  ready  money, 
ftc.  Thns  was  laid  the  foundation  of  colossal 
estates  like  that  of  the  Pettys.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  small  debenture  holders  ;  a  Lon- 
don vintner  or  cook  who  had  contributed  £26 
to  the  good  cause,  and  held  a  debenture  to  that 
amount  for  land  in  Kerry,  was  not  likely  to  go 
out  and  turn  backwoodsman.  He  sold  to  one 
of  the  larger  holdMV ;  and  these  larger  holder* 
were  soon  obliged  to  connive  at  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  dispossessed  Irish,  who  were  con- 
tent (except  the  Tories)  to  till  as  cottiers  and 
hinds  tbe  lands  which  they  had  lately  owned. 
Thus  it  was  that,  despte  such  a  mixture  of 
real  and  cruelty  as  taat  to  whidi  the  book 
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be»Ts  witoess,  the  Puritan  iden  wu  neT«r  re*- 
UmcL 

We  BhaU  not  be  auspoated  of  undeiratuinK 
OUT  Puritan  foretathera  :  thej  were  the  rait  of 
the  earth  in  thdr  daj ;  they  did  tiie  Lord's 
work  right  well  in  jaanj  ways.  But  in  Ireland 
thev  failed  because,  while  taking  Scripture  tor 
their  guide,  they  forgot  the  truth  uiat  '  the 
wrath  of  mao  worketb  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.' 

The  EnglUk  Colonization  of  Amtr lea  during 
the  Setent^tnth  Century.  By  Eowaud  D. 
Neill.  Strahao  and  Co. 
Hr.  Neill  is  one  of  tJioae  inconTenient  per- 
■  sons  who  will  permit  no  romance  of  story-tel- 
ling to  condoDB  falsehood  or  exaggeration.  He 
would  have  been  a  terrible  bore  to  Uume^  who 
is  said  to  have  deprecated  fresh  materials  from 
the  State  Paper  OfBce,  lost  they  should  disturb 
his  conclusions.  He  would  spoil  the  beat  anec- 
dot«  io  the  world  by  asking,  '  Is  it  true  i '  His 
book  is  written  arowedly  to  rectify  historical 
ficlions  respecting  the  Snglish  colonization  of 
America ;  and  it  certainly  does  destroy  some 
very  pretty  stories,  which  have  furnished 
themes  for  both  romance  and  poetry.  His 
book,  howerer,  is  in  itself  a  bisto^,  as  well  as 
ft  correction ;  and  although  it  can  boast  no 
gloving  narrative  or  artdstic  skill,  it  reads  very 
pleasantly.  One  of  the  romances  that  be  en- 
tirely destroys  is  that  of  *  Pocahontas  and  John 
Rolfe.'  Even  Bancroft  speaks  of  Bolfe  as  a 
young,  amiable,  enthusiastic  Englishman,  wbo, 
even  in  his  dreams,  heard  '  a  voice  crying  in 
bis  ears  that  he  should  strive  to  make  Poca- 
hontas, a  young  Indian  maiden,  a  Christian, 
and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  uniting 
her  to  himself  by  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony.' Mr.  Neill  conclusively  proves,  by  do- 
cumentary evidence^  drawn  from  the  records 
of  the  London  Company's  Transactions,  that 
Rolfe  had  been  for  some  years  previously  a 
married  man,  and  that  at  hia  death  he  left  a 
white  widow  and  some  children,  beside  his  son 
by  Pocahontas ;  and  that  Pocahontas  herself, 
insUtad  of  a  romantic  Indian  maiden,  was  a  bit 
of  an  intriguer — with  a  slightly  disreputable 
character. 

Another  myth  to  which  Bancroft  gives  his 
sanction  is  that '  the  settlors  of  Maryland  wore 
most  of  them  RiMnan  Catholic  gentlemen.'  Mr. 
N^ll  proves  that,  so  tar  from  the  old  Virginian 


Lwd,  to  which  king  James  transported  '  di- 
vers dissolute  persons'  and  other  convicts.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  penal  settlement,  whose  resi- 
dents hailed  from  '  Bridewell,'  fif^  or  a  hun- 
dred at  a  time.  Edinbui^h  used  to  banish  there 
its 'night-waUting  women.'  Thus,  according  to 
Sir  Josiah  Child  s  '  Now  Discourse  of  Trade,' 
1GS8, — 'Virginia  and  Barbadoea  were  first  peo- 
pled by  ft  sort  of  loose,  vagrant  people,  and 
destitute  of  means  at  home,  being  either  unfit 
for  labour,  or  such  as  could  find  none  to  em- 
ploy themselves  alwut^  or  had  so  misbehaved 
themselves. by  whoreing,  thieving,  and  debau- 
chery, that  none  would  give  them  work ;  which 
merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  by  their  agents 
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or  spirits,  as  they  were  called,  gathered  op 
about  the  streets  of  London  and  other  plana, 
to  be  employed  upon  plantations.'  '  As  tba 
descendants  of  these  people,'  says  Mr.  Neilt, 
'increased  in  wealth,  they  grew  ashamed  of 
their  others,  and  became  manufacturers,  not 
of  useful  wares,  but  of  spurious  pedigrees'— 
illustrations  of  which  he  gives.  The  prcambts 
to  the  statutes  of  Williamsborgb  College  pre- 
sents a  dark  picture  of  the  illiterate  condithm  d 
Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  the  dgbleeotll 
century.  In  striking  contrast  wiUi  which  is  a 
recent  report  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.D.,  which  proves  that  the  lar^t  develop 
ment  and  increase  of  Christianity  in  this  om- 
tury  has  been  in  the  United  States,  the  increase 
of  Church  membership  having  relatively  out- 
run the  increase  of  the  population.  It  was  is 
the  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen  in  1800 ;  it  is  aowio 
the  ratio  of  one  to  bIx. 

Mr.  Neill  gives  us  interesting  details  concem- 
ii^  the  settlementof  the  American  colonics,  de- 
rived fr<Hn  records,  statutes,  memoirs,  and  let- 
ters. The  history  is  one  of  heroic  enterprise 
and  rmnantio  experiences.  It  comprises  tli« 
emigration  of  the  New  England  Pilgrims — tb* 
ifaj/  flower  seNns  to  have  been  destined  fer 
Northern  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  treadi- 
erously  taken  to  Cape  Cod ;  the  singular  histoiy 
too  of  American  Quakerism.  We  regret  'that 
we  cannot  follow  into  details  the  iofonnatioB 
of  Hr.  Neill's  honest  and  sii^ularly  ictcrestii^ 

TAo  AnnaU  of  our  Time  ;  a  Ditirval  of  Jtmfi 
Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign, 
from  tlie  Acceaion  of  Queen  Victoria,  June 
20,  1B37.  By  Jossra  Ikvino.  A  new  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised,  and  brought  down  to 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  February  20,  1871. 
Macmillau  and  Co. 
History  is  just  now  made  very  fast,  and  is 
of  a  cliaracter  that  will  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently in  the  annals  of  our  century.  Tha 
Peace  of  Versailles  is  certainly  not  a  termwM 
ad  quern.  It  is  already  half  forgotten  in  the 
astounding  events  that  nave  followed;, but  Ut. 
Irving  could  not  wait  for  the  stream  to  slop, 
and  every  presumption  was  that  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  was  a  finale  at  which  an  ordinary 
annalist  might  pause.'  Mr.  Irving'a  book  bu 
been  before  the  public  more  than  two  years, 
and  its  plan  and  execution  have  alike  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  student  and  the 
Statesman.  Proceeding  in  a  chronological  or- 
der, he  records,  after  the  manner  of  a  diarist, 
the  noteworthy  events  and  incidents  of  our  na- 
tional history — politics,  ecclesiastical  events 
incidents  of  fire  and  flood,  ev^^thing,  indeed, 
that  one  would  care  to  know  about ;  these  be 
narratos  in  a  succinct  way,  and  illustrates  by 
quotations  from  the  journals — from  tii* 
speeches  and  sayings  of  remarkable  men— 
from  official  reportx,  biogn^hiea,  histories- 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  mm  that  gives  infor- 
mation. He  supplies  precisely  that  infonns- 
lion  which  baa  not  yet  passed  mto  history,  bat 
which  memory  can  only  impwfectly  retain. 
He  also  preserves  for  us  that  class  of  events 
which  is  interesting  for  a  geooratioo  <tt  twe 
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oulj,  and  of  vhich  no  eduoited  man  can  con- 
Tenientlr  be  ^waot.  Ih«  loring  labour  be- 
EMired  ty  Hr.  Irring  dd  his  work  has  been  im- 
meuee.  In  this  second  edition  of  it  he  has  cor' 
reeled  otots,  supplied  omissiODS,  rmdjusted 
proportiona,  condensed  information,  and  car- 
ried on  hifi  chronicle  to  the  time  of  publication. 
Ererj  name  and  date  and  entrj  haa  beoi  Te- 
rified.  The  ten  rears  between  18S7  and  1847 
have  grown  from  12/  to  230  pages ;  the  obi- 
toarj  notices,  from  425  to  1,000 ;  the  TOliune 
itadf,  from  734  to  1,034.  The  index  has  been 
carefullj  reriaed  and  extended.  The  book,  -in- 
deed, is  as  invaluable  as  it  is  unique ;  it  is  a 
dictionary  of  dates  expanded  into  a  history ;  it 
ia  a  historj  condeosed  .into  a  chronicle ;  it  is 
Ihecraamof  our  social  life  for  thirtj-fivejeare; 
it  Hnka  together  in  a  light  and  useful  way,  BO 
as  to  present  each  as  a  whole,  chains  of  events 
and  incidents  in  Parliament,  Church  and  social 
life,  debates,  duels,  ctMitroTersie«,  and  personal 
incidents.  We  have  road  on  from  p^e  to  pege, 
uowitUnK  to  loave  o(C  It  is  indispensable  for 
eteiy  public  maa 

ThS 
Hon 

This  is  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of 
oar  Canadian  colonies,  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  last  year,  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, owing  to  the  absorbing;  interest  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  present  writer  was 
in  ToTMito  before  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
but  even  there  hourd  no  mention  of  it.  The 
Ited  River  settlement  is  an  almost  unapproach- 
able position,  near  the  cantre  of  our  North 
American  Dominions,  about  flOO  miles  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  and  about  1,200  miles 
from  Toronto.  It  is  reached  by  crossing  the 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by  traversing  ri- 
Ters,  and  by  prairie  tracks.  The  settlement 
was-mado  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1813,  and  was 
planted  by  Scotch  emigrants.  It  has  attained 
a  mixed  population  of  16,000  souls.  In  the 
negotiations  about  the  confederation  of  the 
Bntish  North  American  Provinces,  in  1867, 
tbeHndson's  Bay  Company,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Imperial  Qovemment,  do  not 
seem  eumciently  to  have  considered  the  feel- 
ings of  the  little  Red  River  Colony.  The 
French  half-hroeds  in  the  colony  took  advan- 
tage of  this ;  disputes  about  lands  aggravated 
it;  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  fomented  it 
Lods  Kiel  was  placed  at  their  head.  They  ro- 
Mtved  to  oppose  the  Canadian  authorities; 
formed  a  'Proriaional  Government,'  seized 
Port  Oanr,  a  little  fortified  town  just  on  the 
border  line  of  British  and  American  territory ; 
expelled  Hr.  H'Dounll,  the  Lieutenant  Oov- 
BTUoi^  SMit  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and 
pnKlaimed  their  independence.  After  fruidcBS 
negotiations,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  armed 
expedition  trom  Toronto  to  re-establish  Cana- 
dian, or  rather  Imperial  authority,  and  to  pun- 
ish the  rebels,  especially  as  Kiel  had  shot  one 
of  the  Canadian  soldiers,  after  a  trial  by  court- 
martiaL  1,300  troops,  under  Colonel  Wolseley, 
were,  after  careful  selection  and  thoughtful 
proviHOD,  sent  off.  Gaptun  Hoyshe  was  one 
dI  the  expUition,  and  this  is  the  record  of  it 
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The  rebelhon  itself  affords  but  little  incident ; 
it  collapsed  at  once  on  the  arrival  of  the  force, 
and  Riel  escaped  across  the  frontier.  Wo  re- 
grot  to  find  that  the  American  authorities  at 
first  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
expedition,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  disturbance. 
They  refused- permission  to  it  to  pass  through 
the  canal  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake 
Superior,  and  even  Etoppod  the  dixeora  steamer 
on  ner  regular  trip,  lest  it  should  give  facilities. 
This  involved  great  embarrassment,  delay,  and 
expense.  The  remODstranceH  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
at  Washington,  at  length  procured  the  removtd 
of  this  interdict.  All  means  of  progression 
known  to  the  human  race,  except  balloons,  had 
to  be  made  use  of.  200  boats  nad  to  be  built; 
a  commissariat  organized,  road-makers,  &c,  to 
be  employed.  The  time  occupied  by  the  expe- 
dition was  eight  months,  the  cost  £400,000. 
The  organization  and  success  were  perfect 
Captain  Huyshe's  record  is  interesting,  both  as 
a  journal  of  travel,  and  as  a  military  operation. 
It  is  an  Abyasmian  expedition  on  a  small 
scale ;  not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  life  was  lost 
The  achievement  was  altogether  a  remarkable 
and  a  creditable  one,  and  has  found  a  capable 
and  pleasant  historian. 

A  Manual  of  Sy*Umatie  Hittofy.    By  Dr. 
Maktin   Reed.     Containing,  L,  Chronologi- 
cal, Genealogical,  and  Statistical  Tables  of 
Modem  History  ;  II.,  the  Biography  of  Mo- 
dem  History ;    III.,  Xho   Facts   of   English 
History,     Military,    Diplomatic,     Constitu- 
tional, and  SocioL    Jarrold  and  Sons. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  describe  this 
stout  and  useful  volume,  which  is  one  of  those 
admirable   manuals  for   the   library,  desk,  or 
school  which  enable  a  ready  reference  to  the 
facte  of  history,  biography,  and  social  economy 
that  constanuy  turn  up  in  the   work  of  the 
student 

In  the  first  part,  a  series  of  chrooolc^cal 
tables  present  the  memoraUe  facts  of  British  . 
and  general  history  in  divisions  of  centuries, 
with  the  names  of  sovereigns  and  the  date  of 
thoir  accession,  of  statesmen,  authors,  artists, 
&c.,  together  with  genealogies  and  full  statisti- 
cal tables,  especially  of  the  cost  of  different 
ware  in  money  and  men.  The  second  part  is  a 
brief  biographical  dictionary  brought  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  third  part  is  a  synopsis 
and  chronology  of  the  principal  facts  of  British 
history,  military,  constitutional,  institutional, 
and  social — a  cycLopsedia,  indeed,  of  useful  in- 
formation. Of  course  we  have  attempted  no 
verificationB  of  dates,  but  assnming  accuracy, 
Dr.  Reed  has  furnished  a  very  valuable  manual 
for  every  llteray  man'a  desk. 


Masboh,  1 

and  Co. 

Professor  Hasson  has  not  convinced  us  of  the 
excellence  o2  his  method  by  his  formal  de- 
fence of  it,  in  which  he  urges,  first  ^*  delibe- 
rate purpose,  and  next  his  disregard  of  precon- 
CMved  ideas  dl  literary  form.  The  former  um- 
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ply  affinna  that  hia  book  has  not  drifted  by  so- 
cident  iDto  its  present  shape;  in  the  latter 
erery  writer  is  to  be  Juiced  solely  by  Buccess, 
There  is,  moroo»er,  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  a  'combination  of  a  biography  with 
a  contemporary  history.'  Every  biography  is 
a  necessary  part  of  contemporary  history,  and 
ibe  question  is  simply  one  of  d^;ree.  Whether 
a  method  such  as  Professor  Maseon'e  is  justi- 
fied, depends  solely  upon  the  denee  in  which 
the  hero  of  the  biography  contributes  to  the 
history  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and 
in  which  he  can  say,  ffuopum  pari  magna  fuiL 
Concerning  Cromwell,  for  instance,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  propriety.  Hr. 
Christie  is  justified  in  adopting^ the  same  me- 
thod in  bis  biography  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  both  were  men  whose  lires  entered 
greatly  into  the  history^  of  their  time,  not  only 
in  tbe  sense  of  being  identified  with  it,  in  ^1 
that  made  them  notable,  but  in  the  sense  of 
moulding  and  constituting  it;  so  that  without 
tbem — the  former  especially — the  history  itself 
would  have  been  very  different  Milton  scarcely 
played  such  «  part  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  although  the  most  illustrious  man 
in  it,  the  sphere  of  his  especial  greatneaE  was 
not  of  it.  It  is  difHcult  to  suppose  that  the 
course  and  character  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  in  any  important  particular  have  been 
essentiallr  different  had  ho  not  existed.  As 
Cromwella  secretary,  and  still  mare  as  S  vi- 
gorous pamphleteer,  he  doubtless  contributed 
powerfullv  to  the  idea  and  defence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  of  its  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity; but  only  as  Dryden  and  Swift  contribut- 
ed to  the  polity  of  their  day.  In  the  period 
which  this  volume  comprises — 1086-1648 — we 
are  almost  ludicrously  impressed  with  the  in- 
significant relations  of  Milton  to  the  events 
that  it  narrates.  In  the  huge  sandwich  which 
the  volume  constitutes,  the  biographical  chap- 
ters are  not  even  the  thinnest  slicea  of  meat, 
they  are  at  the  most  the  mustard.  Professor 
Masson  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  in  history 
the  solecism  in  geography  of  the  renowned 
minister  of  the  lesser  Cumbnte.  It  is  a  study 
of  tho  individual  man  in  bia  relations  to  the 
universe.  It  is,  therefore,  .(leithcr  a  perfectly 
detailed  history,  nor  an  independent  biography ; 
while  the  biography  Is  full  and  perfect,  such 
portions  of  the  history  only  are  narrated  as  are 
supposed  to  relate  to  tho  life  and  thought  of 
Milton,  but  of  necessity  this  is  an  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating  quantity,*  There  is  a  sense  of  dis- 
proportion and  of  artificiality  throughout  which 
disturbs  our  enjoyment  of  the  Bcholarly  and 
vigorous  qualities  of  the  book ;  for  Professor 
Masson  is  jusUy  entiUed  to  take  his  place 
among  the  few  genuine  historians  of  the  day. 
Every  page  bears  witness  to  his  unwearied  la- 
bour, bis  great  learning,  bis  original  research, 
and  his  perfect  conscientiousness ;  both  as  a 
historian  and  a  biographer,  he  is  equally  able 
and  trustworthy.  It  is,  as  be  affirms,  '  a  work 
of  independent  research  and  method  from  first 
to  last'  Much  of  his  labour  was  done  before 
the  State  papers  relating  to  the  period  were 
calendared.  'There  is  not  a  single  domestic 
document  extant  of  those  that  used  to  bo  in 
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the  State  Paper  Office  which  1  hare  n<ft  passed 
through  my  hands  and  scrutinized.'  Hts  book, 
therefore,  both  in  its  fabts  and  in  its  judg- 
ments, is  an  independent  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  history.  There  is  about  the  style 
a  little  squaringof  the  elbows,  and  what  roi^t 
not  irreverently  be  called  a  little  fussiness, 
which  makes  some  parts  unnecessarily  dif- 
fuse; but  with  this  qualification^  the  work  is 
vigorona  in  expreasion,  ,  noble  in  sentiment, 
and  elevated  in  its  judicial  fiumess.  It  is  fuQ 
of  vivid  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  men  and 
of  the  times,  and,  better  atill,  it  is  inspired  with 
noble  sympathies  for  the  great  principles  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  which  were  so 
grandly  contested.  The  present  volume  opens 
with  a  narration  of  the  Prosbytwian  revolt  in 
Scotland  and  the  two  '  Bishops'  Wars,'  whidi 
Professor  Masson  thinks  have  hardly  bad 
attached  to  them  sufficient  relative  mipor- 
tance.  Between  the  first  and  the  second,  the 
Short  Parliament  lived  its  little  life ;  after 
the  second,  the  Long  Parliament  was  call- 
ed, a  detailed  account  of  the  composition 
of  which  is  given  by  Professor  Masson.  Af- 
ter nine  months  of  general  legislation,  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  English 
Church  took  shape,  the  chief  question  being 
the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  Parliament; 
which,  after  long  debate^  fluctuating  opinion, 
and  abortive  reaction,  was  effected  in  Feb- 
ruaiT.  1642,  chiefly  at  the  moment  through 
the  blind  blunder  of  Archbishop  Williams  in 
engaging  the  biahopa  to  a  protest  agunat  all 
laws,  Jtc,  passed  in  their  absence  from  the 
llguse  of  Peers.  '  The  bishops,'  said  Lord 
Falkland,  '  had  beon  the  destruction  of  unity 
under  pretence  of  uniformity.'  Thoy  had  been 
some  of  them  so  '  absolutely,  direcUy,  and  cor- 
dially Papists,  that  it  is  all  that  Sfteea  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  can  do  to  keep  them  from 
confessing  it'  • 

The  rektion  of  Milton  to  public  afiirs  at  tliis 
time  was  solely  that  of  a  pamphleteer.  The 
Church  question  was  upnermos^  both  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England.  Milton  is  supposed  to 
have  aided  tho  limeetymwian*  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  famous  pamphlet  The  word  was 
made  up  of  the  initials  of  the  writers,  Stephen 
Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomaa  Young 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow. 
It  was  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  'Humble  Re- 
monstrance, and  to  his  '  Episcopacy  bv  Divine 
Right'  Soon  after,  Milton  b^an  to  pubUsh  his 
anti-Epiacopal  pamphlets,  of  five  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Masson  gives  an  account  These  were 
directed  against  Hall,  Biabop  of  £xeter,  KFter- 
wards  of  Norwich,  so  often  belauded  for  his 
moderation  and  sjuritualily,  but  of  whose 
scholarship  and  conduct  Milton  had  not  x  very 
exalted  estimate,  in  which  Professor  Masson 
^rees  with  him.  '  1  have  seen,'  says  Professor 
Masson,  '  disagreeable  private  letters  of  in- 
formation written  by  him  to  Laud  respecting 
nests  of  sectaries  in  Lond<Hi  whom  it  w<Hild  be 
well  to  extirpate;  and  my  distinct  impression 
is,  that  in  hia  conduct  generally,  and  even  in 
hia  writings,  when  carefully  examined,  there 
will  be  found  ameaner  element  than  our  literary 
dilettanti  and  antiquaries  bare  been  able  to 
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diECOT^r  in  so  celebrated  a  bishop.'  No  reader 
of  MilMQ's  prose  works  needs  to  be  told  that; 
while  their  argnmenta  are  cogent,  their  fierce 
and  terrific  doclaoiation  is  sitnplj  overwhelm- 
ing; indeed,  the  coarse  vituperatioa  of  both 
sides  is  hardly  conceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  read  the  controversy.  We  may  coniraend 
the  arguments,  as,  indeed,  the  public  questions 
that  were  debated,  and  the  course  of  events,  to 
the  consideration  of  Church  parties  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Those  too  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  'our  incomparable  liturgy,'  may  with 
advantage  read  Milton's  incisive  criticisms 
thereupon.  An  ominous  parallel  —happily, 
however,  not  in  spirit — might  oe  traced  between 
the  questions  of  that  day  and  our  own.  The 
secular  claims  of  bishops,  and  the  implication 
in  secular  politics  of  the  Established  Church, 
have  from  that  time  to  this  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  political  and  Bocial  embarrassment 
and  evil. 

Professor  Masson  traces  the  way  in  which 
the  nation  drifted  into  civil  Wlu",  and  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history  by  giving  a 
detailed  statistical  and  personal  account  of  the 
forces  and  leaders  on  both  sides.  The  history 
is  a  thrilling  one.  Both  Mr.  Christie  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson  give  us  new  recitals  of  it.  It 
cannot  bo  told  too  often,  if  told  in  the  spirit  of 
conscientioiis  fidelity  and  generous  sympathy 
of  theso  writers.  The  greatest  lesson  that 
Englishmen  can  leam,  the  seeds  of  the  noblest 
things  they  can  realize,  were  contained  in  it 
AU  that  is  to  be  said  of  Milton  is,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  army,  which  Professor  Masson  re- 
grets for  bis  own  sake,  and  that  about  this  time 
he  married  Mary  Powell 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  most  able  and 
valuable  account  of  English  Presbyterianism 
and  English  Independency,  introduced  by  a 
hit^raphical  analysis  of  tlie  Westminster  As- 
sembly. 

Professor  Masson,  in  a  Tory  masterly  way, 
tnces  the  rise  and  histon'  of  English  Inde- 
pendency from  the  first  Brownists  of  1980; 
g'ves  an  account  of  the  Separatists  in  Holland 
em  1&92  to  1640  ;  of  the  Separatist  congrega- 
tions in  London  from  1610  to  1882;  of  the  New 
England  Pi^rims  and  their  Church  from  1820 
to  1640  ;  of  the  persistency,  Tcinvigoration,  and 
growth  of  Independency  in  England  from  1633 
to  1643;  and  closes  his  volume  by  representing 
the  arrayof  Presbyterianism  and  Independency 
in  July,  1643,  and  their  prospects  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  which  met  on  the  first  day 
of  that  month,  and  which,  as  Professor  Masson 
justly  observes,  '  for  more  than  five  years  and 
a  half  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  power  or  in- 
stitution in  the  English  realm,  existing  side  by 
aide  with  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  constant 
conference  and  co-operatdon  with  it  The  num- 
ber of  its  sittings  during  those  five  years  anda 
half  vraa  1,163  in  all,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  sittings  every  week  for  the  whole 
time.  The  earliest  years  of  the  Assembly  were 
the  most  important  All  in  all,  it  was  an  As- 
sembly which  left  remarkable  and  permanent 
effects  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  history  of 
which  ought  to  bo  more  interesting,  in  some 
homely  respects,  to  Britons  now,  than  the  his- 
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Utrj  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  any  other  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 


Masson's  histo^.    Wo  may  at  a  future  time  n 
turn  to   it      We   simply  c  '  ' 

attention  of  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconfor- 


!  simply  commend  it  to  the 


which  the  former  is  too  apt  to  apeak  of  with  a 
sneer  which  only  ignorance  could  render  pos- 
sible, and  which  is  destined  to  produce  great 
ecclesiastical  and  national  results. 

A  Lift  <(f  Anthony  Athley  Cooper,  First  Earl 
of  Sh<tftt»biiry,  ie21-]M8.  By  W.  D. 
Cbbistib.  Uaemillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Christie's  qualities  as  an  historian  are 
critical  rather  than  philosophical,  scholarly 
rather  than  pictorial.  He  laudably  prides  him- 
self upon  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  has  the 
patient  industry  and  conscientious  truthfulness 
which  deem  no  labour  too  great,  no  minuteness 
too  fxivial,  for  the  achievement  of  this  result 
His  work,  therefore,  is  a  critical  rather  than  a 
constructive  work;  or,  rather,  ho  constructs 
by  a  critical  process  of  vindication.  The  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  fared  badly  at  the 
bonds  of  history.  '  He  lived  in  times  of  violent 
party  fury,  and  calumny,  which  fiercely  assailed 
nim  living,  pursued  him  in  his  grave,  and  stiil 
darkens  his  name.  He  lived  in  times  when  tte 
public  had  little  or  no  authentic  information 
about  the  proceedings  of  members  of  the 
Government  or  of  Parliament,  when  errors  in 
judging  public  men  were  more  easy  than  now, 
and  when  venal  pamphleteers,  poela,  and  play- 
writers  drove  a  profitable  trade  in  libels  on 
pubUc  men.'  Shaftesbury  not  only  fell  into 
the  hands  of  political  enemies,  but  his  political 
tergiversations  rendered  his  vindication  difficult 
for  bis  friends.  A  young  man  of  twenty-one 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  his  life 
ran  parallel  with  the  events  of  that  eventful 
period  ;  he  lived  through  the  Restoration  to 
within  five  years  of  the  Revolution  of  1683,  and 
was  closely  connected  with  political  affiiirs 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  A  Royalist 
in  early  life,  he  became  an  ardent  Parliament- 
arian ;  a  Royalist agtun,  ho  played  an  important 
part  with  Monk  in  bringing  back  Charles  II.  ; 
and  the  problem  which  Mr.  Christie  has  set 
himsetf  is  to  vindicate  his  honour  in  these  con- 
venient changes  ;  and  with  the  array  of  great 
names  against  him,  including  even  those  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  an  arduous  task  it  is  ; 
the  invective  of  Macaulay  is  almost  aa  ter- 
rible as  that  of  Dryden.  Of  course  auch 
a  career  afforda  rich  material  for  writers 
on  both  «des.  Dryden,  whose  unscrupu- 
lous pen  is  no  condemnation,  unma^ifully 
consigned  Shaftesbury  to  infamy  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude  who  rea4  poetry,  and 
know  nothing  of  political  history,  by  making 
him  the  Achitopbel  of  his  great  satire,  pub^ 
lished  just  a  week  before  Shaftesbury's  trial 
for  hightreason,  and  by  lampooning  him  in  'The 
Med^'  referring  to  Uie  medal  which  Shaftes- 
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buiy's  friends  hod  struck  on  hia  acquittal. 
Hume,  sgBiD,  by  the  power  of  his  liteFaiy  genius, 
for  a  long  time  brought  popular  condemnation 
upon  all  Whigs  and  Whiggerj,  and  until  his 
Tory  proclivities  for  the  Stuarts  were  counter- 
acted by  recent  and  more  careful  historians, 
mado  uie  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
These  falsehoods  of  detraction,  as  Mr.  Christie 
justly  observed,  '  produced  counter-falsehoods 
of  excuse  and  eulogy,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  greater  agglomeration  of  errors.'  In  bis  old 
age,  Shaftesbury  began  an  autobiography, 
doubtless  with  a  view  of  self-vindication,  but 

Eroceeded  only  so  far  as  hia  twenty -first  year. 
lOcke,  who  resided  in  Shaftesbury's  house 
many  years  as  his  physician  and  friend,  medi- 
tated a  biography,  but  only  collected  a  few 
materials  for  it  The  fourth  {Earl,  the  son  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Characteristics,'  placed  all 
the  materials  he  poGsessed  ui  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martiu,  for  the  purpose  of  a  bio- 
graphy, which  he  began  in  1734,  but  he  was 
unfitted  for  the  task,  and  the  result  was  un- 
natisfactory.  iTie  MS.,  -in  1706,  was  put,  for 
inproremcnt,  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Shnn>e, 
Master  of  the  Temple ;  then  into  those  of  Dr. 
Kippis,  editor  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,' 
after  which  it  was  printed,  but  the  fifth  Earl 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  the  whole  im- 
pression was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
two  copies.  Mr.  Bentloy  republished  it  in  1886, 
edited — incompetenriy,  Mr.  Christie  says — by 
Mr.  George  Wingrove  Cooke.  Stringer,  Shaf tea- 
buir's  solicitor,  seems  to  have  furnished  Locke 
with  information,  fragments  of  which,  in  MS., 
in  Locke's  handwriting,  arc  among  the  Shaftes- 
bury papers  at  St  Giles's ;  but  Stringer  is 
inaccurate  and  confused.  With  these  materials, 
and,  of  course,  access  to  all  the  family  papers, 
Mr.  Christie  has  constructed  his  history — or, 
rather,  his  vindication — for  his  iMok  has, 
throughout,  the  character  of  a  polemic.  It 
would  have  been  more  interesting  and  more 
generally  valuable,  had  Mr.  Christie  written  an 
afflrmative  history  relegating  to  appendices  or 
footnotes  the  polemical  discussions  which  diffe- 
rent points  demanded.  As  it  is,  he  has  furnished 
material  and  sifted  it,  for  the  use  of  the  his- 
torian proper,  and  he  has  done  this  with  rare 
acuteness  and  scrupulous  fairness. 

The  entire  history  of  tlie  Great  Bevolution, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  passes 
under  review  before  ua,  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
amined by  a  more  competent  critic. 

'Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  of  good  Hamp- 
shu'e  blood  on  both  sides.  Ilis  father,  John 
Cooper,  of  Bockbome,  was  made  a  baronet  the 
year  after  his  son's  birth.  His  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Knt, 
who  was  also  made  a  baronet  the  day  before 
Mr.  Cooper;  the  order  of  baronets  having  been 
created  by  James  L  ton  years  before ;  it  was  to 
be  limited  to  two  hundred.  Every  Iwronet  paid 
£1,0B5  for  the  honour,  and  had  to  be  possessed 
of  £1,000  per  annum  clear  of  all  uiciunbranoes. 
It  was  imperative,  too,  that  he  should  havehad 
a  grandfather  who  had  borne  arms.  Anthony 
was  a  little,  fragile  fallow,  but  of  groat  abihtiea, 
and  his  family  connections  gave  him  a  good 
standing  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  reformer 


custom,  *  tucking  freshmen,'  heiedasaocessfal 
resistance.  The  seniors  made  the  freshmoi 
'hold  out  their  chin,  and  they,  with  the  nail  of  . 
their  right  thumb  left  long  for  the  puipoie, 
grate  on  all  the  skin  from  the  lip  to  the  chid, 
and  then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer  glass  of 
water  and  salt'  Senators  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  then  chosen  young;  eod« 
being  only  sixteen.  Cooper  was  the  ctuunpion 
of  the  Tewkesbury  yeomen  against  a  bullyiif 
squire  at  a  civic  feast,  and  was  rewarded  bjr 
being  sent,  at  the  age  of  mneteen,  as  their  re- 
presentative to  the  House  of  Commons.  HeneC' 
forth  his  life  is  part  of  the  hist^  of  the  • 
county.  Cooper  was  with  King  Charles  il  | 
Nottingham,  and  gallanUy  stormed  'Warcham;  { 
but  he  soon  after,  and,  as  we  think  Mr.  Christie  | 
has  proved,  honourablv,  went  over  to  (he  sid«  I 
of  the  Parliament,  and  became  one  of  Crom- 
well'sprivycounsellora.  Themotives  of  ndtho'  ' 
of  hia  great  changes  are  very  clear,  but  Ur, 
Christie  has  shown  that  they  were  at  least 
disinterested  and  unsuspected.  He  was  an  in- 
triguer, like  most  of  the  men  of  his  time,  but 
bis  sympatliics  were  uniformly  liberal,  and  lie 
resi'^'ed  oppressive  measures — the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity for  instance — at  much  risk  to  his  oini 
interests.  As  a  reward  for  his  part  in  the 
Restoration  of  Charles,  he  was  made  Baroa 
Ashley.  Hebecame  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ind 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  one  of  theDotorioos 
Cabal  ministry,  but  Mr.  Christie  has  succeeded 
in  proving  that  he  opposed,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  worst  measures  of  that  miserable 
clique,  especially  the  notorious  *  Stop  of  the 
Exchoiquer.'  The  most  suspicious  thing  about 
bim  is  that  ho  continued  in  Charles's  faronr. 
who  made  him  his  Lord  Chancellor  and  creat«d 
him  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  seems  odd  to  ie 
that  a  man  without  special  legal  knowledge 
should  have  been  mado  the  head  of  the  legil 

Erofcsslon.  In  this  capacity  he  is  included  in 
ord  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.' 
from  whose  inaccurate  criticism  Mr.  Christie 
has  to  rescue  him.  Charles  is  said  to  h)Te 
justified  his  choice  by  aayuig  that  Shaftesburj 
nad  more  law  than  all  his  judges,  and  moren- 
ligion  than  all  his  bishops.  Cnarles's  bisbops 
may  have  been  doubtfu^  but  Sir  Matthew  If  ale 
was  one  of  hia  judges.  He  ^ve  general  satis- 
faction to  suitors  during  his  year  of  office. 
which  is  saving  much.  His  dismission  probably  | 
in6uoncod  hia  politics,  for  ho  joined  the  Whig  ; 
Opposition.  Bis  closing  years  were  character- 
ized  by  fierce  conflict  with  the  l^ing,  and 
he  was  twice  sent  a  prisoner  to  tho  Tower, 
accused  of  high  treason-  his  acquittal  wis 
celebrated  by  great  public  rejoicings.  At 
length  he  concocted,  with  Russell  and  Moo 
mouth,  a  rising  against  the  King,  and  had  to 
escape  to  Holland,  where,  in  1683,  just  before 
JamealL  came  to  the  throne,  he  died.  Bewu 
a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  and  a  gr^t  stalesmin. 
He  pla^d  a  not  ignoble  part  ,in  the  greatest 
drama  of  our  English  history.  '  He  was  fnulJn 
health,  but  courageous  and  high-minded,  *ed 
an  uncompromising  champion  of  liber^.  B^ 
no  means  unmaculatc,  either  in  political  prina- 
pies  or  personal  morals,  he  has  yet,  beyond 
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tU  quMtion,  been  grosdj  caluiDDiattcL 
Christie's  Tolumes    throw    much    interesting 

light  upen  not  only  the  politic»I  eventa,  but  the 
iiuuui«rH  and  morals  of  the  tunes.  There  are 
feir  more  melancholy  cluptera  in  English  hie- 
Urj  thka  the  reign  of  Chorlea  IL  Political 
Feulity,  patriotic  dishonour,  and  peraonil  Tioe 
lie  ritii  each  other.  Mr.  Christie's  volumes 
ibimdaQlly  justify  the  oonclu^ons  which  haTe 
St  length  been  r^ched  by  Liberals  in  politics 
tLDd  by  Nonconformists  u  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. We  oaroestly  commend  them  to  all 
Eludents  of  history  as  schohtfly,  acute^  and 

The  Life  and  Time*  of  Henry  lard  Brovghnm, 
irritttn  ly  himtel/.  Vol.  II.  BUckwood 
and  Co. 
Rescrring  until  the  completion  of  this  work 
the  more  ample  consideration  and  criticism  to 
rhich  The  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Brougham 
are  entitled,  we  simply  report  concemiDg  this 
second  volume  that  it  corers  the  eTontful  pe- 
riod between  1808-1828,  and  narrates  Brou- 
gham's  strenuous  and  successful  struasle  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  wWch  he 
terns  'my  greAteat  achievement' — ultimately 
ichieved  imder  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
issAssination  of  Spencer  PerceTal  Even  Hor- 
ner described  Brougham's  exertions  as  '  unex- 
uupled  in  the  modem  history  of  Parliament.' 
ilso,  tiis  costly  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
ihe  representation  of  LiTerpooI,  which  cost  the 
:Jbcr^s  £8,000  and  the  Tories  £20,000,  during 
»hich  Brougham  made  IGO  speeches,  two  or 
hree  persons  were  killed,  oUiers  severely 
rounded,  and  votes  were  bou^t  at  £30  ft- 
jiece.  'All  who  knew  Liverpool  formerly  say 
lolhing  was  ever  seen  so  quiet  at  an  election 
here.'  There  were  five  candidates.  Canning 
>eat  Brougham  by  some  200  votes.  Such  were 
be  good  old  times.  The  description  of  the 
Jeclion  is  very  racy.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
olume,  however,  centres  in  its  detailed  account 
if  the  family  feiids  of  George  IIL,  the  relations 
i  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
rial  of  the  Queen.  In  1610,  Brougham  be- 
amo  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Princess,  and 
rom  that  time  t«ok  an  active  part  on  her  side 
3  the  viussitudes  of  this  dirty  and  ignominious 
liiitory.  Brougham  most  strongly  affirms,  in 
ontradiction  of  much  gossip  to  the  contrary, 
hat  he  and  all  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Queen 
ad  a  dear  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  ber 
uioccnce.  The  narrative  throws  a  clearer 
{;ht  than  has  hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the 
■hole  history,  clears  away  many  misconc^^ 
ons,  and  solves  some  mysteries. 
In  an  explanatory  note,  the  editor  informs 
3  that  Lord  Brougham,  then  in  his  eighty- 
>urth  year,  began  his  account  of  the  trial, 
rter  examining  his  letters  and  papers,  on  the 
ih  of  October,  1861.  In  September,  1862,  be 
egan  the  political  part  In  November,  1863, 
e  began  the  account  of  his  earlv  life.  In  his 
:»rch  for  materials  he  found  the  manuscript 
I  '  Memnon.'  This  he  marked  in  pencil,  on  the 

rst  page,  thus— 'At  B m  (Brougham), 

702.  He  believed  he  had  'composed  it,  en- 
rely  forgetting  that  it  was  only  ft  translation 
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— probably  a  task  set  him  by  his  tutor— ft 
rery  pardonable  mistake,  after  a  lapse  of 
seventy  years.'  No  doubt;  but  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility the  editor's,  and  not  Brougham's  F 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  charsctw- 
istic  egotism  in  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  amusing 
rather  than  offensive,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
in  excess  of  the  necessary  consciousness  of  a 
man  who  has  played  a  piominmt  part  in  life. 

Franeit  o/A$nn.     By  Mas.  Oi.jpnANT,     Mac- 

millan  &  Ca  (Sunday  Library.) 
Almost  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  story 
may  be  read  in  the  charming  gossip  of  '  Alban 
Butler ; '  but  here  the  hand  of  a  true  artist  has 
arranged. the  dramatic  material  furnished  by 
the  celebratod  biographer  of  St  Francis.  An 
almost  faultless  piece  of  literary  work,  a  cabinet 
portrait  of  exceeding  beauty  and  grace,  is  the 
result  The  authorities  on  which  Mrs.  Oliph«it 
relies  for  her  facts  are  unimpeachably  good. 
The  bif^raphies  of  De  Celano  and  Bonaventura 
are  sufiusol  and  interpenetrated  with  exceeding 
reverence  for  tbe  founder  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
They  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  acquitted  of  an 
admiration  akin  to  worship  for  the  hero  of 
their  pious  romanoe,  and  they  often  leave  us  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  the  respective  limits  of 
fact  and  fiction  in  this  strange  and  wonderful 
life.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  however,  holds  tho  balance 
very  fairly.  Every  visitor  to  Assisi  who  has 
tried  to  drink  in  Uie  spirit  of  the  scene,  or  to 
understand  the  historic  reality  that  underlies 
the  mythic  splendour  of  the  tomb  of  the  great 
apostle  of  poverty,  must  have  felt  it  difficult 
to  free  his  mind  from  strange  reveries  as  to 
the  power  of  the  human  will  not  only  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  other  minds,  but  to  evolve 
whole  world  of  facts  out  of  its  moral  con- 
iousness.  Francis  was  a  devout  son  of  the 
Boman  Church,  scrupulously  obedient  to  sacer- 
dotal authority,  and  profoundly  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  authentication  of  his  'Order'  from 
the  Holy  See;  and  yet  his  career  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  triumph  of  the  prophetic 
rather  than  of  the  sacramental  or  priestly  pow- 
er. He  was  the  founder  of  a  religion,  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  society,  the  fashioner  and  for  many 
years  the  master  of  a  rule  and  organization 
which  were  absolutely  at  war  with  all  the  pas- 
!  of  the  flesh,  all  the  current  tendencies  of 
ity,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  so-called 
Christian  world. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  condition  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  used  her  historic  imagination  to  great 
effect  in  portraying  the  scenes  in  the  early  life 
of  her  hero,  the  grand  crises  of  his  career,  and 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  self-abnegation  to 
which  he  submitted.  She  devotes  considerable 
ce  to  the  beautiful  romance  which  led  to 
._ .  foundation  of  his  second  Order  for  women, 
and  to  the  cu:cumstances  which  induced  him  to 
frame  a  rule  for  those  in  secular  life  who  wished 
m  at  tho  counsels  of  perfection.  His  visit 
to  the  East  and  the  attempt  he  made  to  con- 
vert the  Sultan  to  Christianity  by  the  offer  of 
the  ordeal  of  fire,  as  well  as  bj-  other  urgent 
appeals,  are  told  with  dramatic  force.  The 
history  of  the  success  which  attended  his  la- 
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boUTS,  and  the  sketch  of  Eoma  of  the  '  Cha^ 
tcra'  of  his  Order  which  assembled  at  his 
bidding  for  conference  and  prayer,  bear  Btrong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  l^enda  of  Sakya- 
Mouni  Buddha. 

The  enthiuiasm  shown  hj  Frencis  for  the 
bcaulies  of  nature,  his  sense  of  brotherhood 
to  all  crested  things,  his  fellowship  with  birds 
uid  beasts  and  creeping  things,  atone  for  the 
touch  of  faoaticisni  with  which  he  addreBsed 
even  the  fire  that  was  to  be  applied  to  hia  own 
flesh  in  medical  cautery,  as  Prater  Ie;nis.  With 
deep  pathos  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  tno  'legend' 
of  the  or^nation  of  the  'stigroata'  of  the 
Lord  J08US  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of 
Francis.  She  shows  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  exiBtcnco  of  tliese  mysterious 
marks  on  the  emaciated  frame  of  the  pious  en- 
thusiast ;  but  she  also  indicates  the  silence  of 
any  satisfactory  eye-witness  for  the  astounding 
miracle,  and  proves  that,  though  his  disciples 
assert  the  fact,  they  do  not  say  ther  saw  this 
portentous  sign  of  resemblance  to  uie  Saviour 
of  sinners.  That  St  Francis — in  virtue  of  this 
supposed  imitation  in  his  body  of  the  '  marks' 
of  the  Christ — has  received  an  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, will  hardly  be  denied ;  but  that  St. 
Francis  ever  called  the  smalleet  attention  U) 
such  a  marvel,  or  mentioned  the  mysterious 
.circumstance  to  his  dearest  friend,  cannot  be 
proved.  I'he  story  is  improbable,  and  to  some 
oxtent  sickening,  yet  it  appears  to  us  the  coarse 
and  exaggerated  expression  which  his  less 
spiritual  disciples  gave  to  that  '  supernatural 
rapture  of  love  to  Ood  in  which  his  history 
culminates.'  Mrs.  OUphant  says  very  justly 
and  beautifully^' The  distinction  between  the 
active  servant  of  God,  who  gives  up  all  things 
to  servo  Him,  and  the  mystic,  who  gives  up  the 
privilege  of  serving  him  in  the  deeper  joy 
bcholdmg,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  difference 
temperament,  but  in  St  Francis  occurs  the  u 
usual  spectacle  of  the  two  combined.  .  .  . 
No  man  ever  kept  his  ejres  more  open  to  the 
wants  of  common  humanity,  and  yet  few  mys- 
tics can  show  so  strange  a  chapter  of  absolute 
communion  with  the  Ahnigh^.'  We  almost 
wonder  that  our  author  has  not  given  even 
man  ample  specimens  of  the  poetic  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  prophet  of  Assist  The  Italian 
canticles  said  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
which  were  published  by  Wadding  in  1Q23, 
are  full  of  wild,  holy  rapture.  The  closing 
lines  (in  Butler's  translation)  of  one  may 
press  the  true  significance  of  the  mysterii 
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"  Qrant  one  request  of  dying  love — 
Grant,  oh  [  my  God,  who  diest  for  me — 
\,  sinful  wretch,  may  die  for  thee 
Of  love's  deep  wounds  j  love  to  embrace — 
To  swim  in  its  sweet  sea  I    Thy  face 
To  see;  then  joined  with  Thee  above. 
Shall  1  myself  pass  into  love." 

The  Life  <^  Btmando  Cortt*.      By  Artbub 

Helps.    BeU  and  Daldy. 
Ccnx^tationt  on  War  and  General  Culture. 

By  the  Author  of    'Friends  in  CounciL' 

Smith  and  Elder. 


Hr.  Helps  is  rendering  a  substantia]  serrlc* 
to  history  and  to  popular  literature,  by  this  r*- 
cast  and  republication  of  bi<^raphie8  fiwa 
his  greater  work  on  the  '  Spanish  Conqnest  of 
America.'  As  he  proceeds  his  interest  in  hit 
work  deepens.  So  for  from  this  life  of  Cottea 
being  the  carving  out  of  a  journeyman,  under 
Helps'  superintendence,  it  is  practically  a 

■  work,  upon  which  much  patient  thoa|bt 
and  loving  labour  has  been  expended.  While 
Hr.  Helps  has  properly  enough'tnade  ose  ef 
that  part  of  his  history  which  relates  to  the  nw- 
quest  of  Mexico,  he  has,  he  tells  ns,  gone 
'carefnlly  over  every  sentence  quoted  nma 
that  history,  to  see  whether,  by  the  Md  of  «d- 
ditional  knowledge,  he  could  correct  orimprore 
it.'  He  has  also  added  much  new  matniil, 
esj)eciall^  to  those  parts  which  relate  to  tht 
private  bfe  of  Cortes.  Hr.  Helps  has  the  grat 
gift  of  succinctness.  He  never  wearies  us,  bat 
often  makes  us  wish  that  his  c^Dvaa  was  SUed 
in  with  more  detaiL  His  style,  as  readers  of 
'  Friends  in  Council '  know,  is  dignified,  euv, 
archaic,  and  sententious.  HisnanativeabouDl'! 
in  sage  reflections  and  wise  apothegms — he  hts 
a  knack  of  condensing  a  philosophy  into  ui 
epigram.  A  common-place  book  mi^t  k 
greatly  enriched  by  choice  sentences  from  thes* 
volumes.  Mr.  Helps' impartiality  is  veryri^ 
and  his  summaries  of  character  and  of  lit 
moral  quality  of  actions  severa  His  namtiTe 
does  not  flow  into  glowing  descriptions  or  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm.  Ho  is  always  calmly,  we 
might  say  coldly,  master  of  himself.  He  bu 
a  dread  of  brilliant  writing,  but  he  attains  to 
archaic  picturesqueness,  and  arrests  the  intenet 
ot  his  readers  while  he  satisfies  the  judgnunt 
of  his  critics.  Not  Hallam  himself  is  acre 
scrupulously  accurate. 

Mr.  Helps  is  as  unlike  Prescott  as  any  two 
writers  of  history  can  be;  but  bis  minute  ac- 
curacy, if  it  does  not  produce  broad  tXted. 
determines  exact  relations,  and  with  enou^  of 
literary  skill  to  make  the  result  very  pleasing. 
The  noble  virtues  and  the  signal  faults  of  the 
great  soldier  are  admirably  discriminated.  On 
the  whole,  we  admire  more  than  we  bluM 
Cortes  was  a  great-minded,  generous-hearted, 
religious-souled  man.  Nothing  in  history  coold 
be  more  unjustiflable  than  the  siege  of  Meiira, 
and  the  massacre  of  its  brave  innabitants,  of 
whom  60,000  were  slain— nearly  the  nnmbff 
estimated  as  killed  in  the  recent  horrors  of 
Paris ;  but  we  must  not  try  him  by  the  notiwis 
of  our  nineteenth  century.  The  civilised  sploi- 
dour  of  the  Mexicans  almost  provokes  uooe- 
dulity.  Ht.  Helps  has  to  assure  even  Ur. 
Carlyle  of  it;  and  the  evidence  abundantly 
establishes  it  We  heartily  thank  Hr.  Helps 
for  his  book,  and  trust  he  will  complete  hii 
series  after  iti  model. 

The  Conteriationt  on  War  and  QeiuMl 
Cultvrt  were  su^ested  by  the  early  victories 
of  the  Germans  over  the  French  last  svnaoa. 
They  are  miscellaneous  in  chancter — f|ai<nli 
rather  than  specific  in  tum.  They  vindicate  no 
doctrine,  elaborate  no  tiiemes ;  they  are  wbat 
they  profess  to  be,  conversations,  and  not  kt^ 
mens  or  lectures.  Unlike  '  Frinids  in  Council,' 
the  conversations  are  not  appendages  to  eeeaj a ; 
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onlj  one  eauv  ia  introduced.  They  wander 
■bout  m  tbe  pleasant  but  more  Tagnmt  places 
of  couTersatioo,  and  do  not  escape  the  gami- 
loiunesa  and  inconsequence  to  which  their 
literarj  form  tempts.  Thej  ore,  howoTer,  full 
of  thoughtful  suggesUons,  wise  teachings,  and 
■pt  illustrationa.  They  are  transparent  and 
Eimple — often  ingenious  and  stiilcmg.  Thej 
are  indeed,  with  a  diSerence,  a  new  series  of 
'Friends  in  Council,'  although  inferior  in  freah- 
uegs'and  force.  They  are  to  be  road  as  we 
read  such  books,  hj  bits.  Their  gentle  wisdom 
ud  benign  humour  will  not  Kreatlj  excite  us, 
but  they  will  instruct  and  uterest  us.  We 
ihoold  saj  that  the  characters  of  '  Friends  in 
Council'  are  reproduced.  There  is  neither  ta- 
ble of  contents,  chapter  headings,  nor  index. 
The  reader,  therefore,  may  open  whers  he 
likea,  taking  his  chance  of  what  he  may  find ; 
but  whettier  it^  be  woman's  place  and  culture, 
competitive  examinations,  or  the  war,  he  will 

It  find  much  subtli 

a  Utet&ry  beauty. 

Memeir  of  the    Rn.    Thoma*   JUadffe,   late 

MmUter  of  Ettex-ttreet  Chapel,   London. 

By  the  Rev.  WtLiuii  James.    Longmans, 

Green,  and  Oo. 
Ur.  Ifadge  was  one  of  the  older  school  of 
UnitariaDB,  who  hold  fast  by  the  supernatural, 
md  believe  in  the  special  Divine  mission  of 
Jesus.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  early  embraced  Uni- 
tarian views,  and  gave  himself  to  the  Unitarian 
miiiistry.  He  was  an  intelligent,  devout  man, 
and  a  dear,  spiritual,  and  eEfective  preacher. 
The  successor  of  Belsham  at  Essex-street,  he 
Eustaioed  a  pastorate  there  of  thirty  years,  re- 
tired a  few  years  ago,  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  died  in  August  last 
fear,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Ur.  Uadge  did  not  publish  much — chiefly 
nqtante  sennons,  the  publication  of  which  was 
requested.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  moderate 
Id  sentiment,  devout  in  feeling,  and  el^ant  and 
cloqaeot  in  expression.  His  ministry  attracted 
persons  of  culture,  and  some  of  nigh  rank. 
Few  men  have  been  more  highly,  universally, 
and  deaerredly  esteemed  in  the  circle  in  which 
they  have  moved.  In  his  relations  to  men  dif- 
fermg  from  himself  he  was  catholic-hearted 
and  generous.  His  distinctive  opinions  were 
not  permitted  to  check  his  sympathies,  or  to 
liiader  his  joining  in  worship  with  all  who  love 
Jesus  Giirist.  Mr.  James  has  prepared  his 
memoir  with  great  good  taste  and  skilL 

An  Earneet  Paitorate :  Memoriah  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Leiteh,  M.  A.,   MinUter  of  South 
Chtireh,  Stirling.     By  the  Rev.  Nobman  L. 
Waleeb.     Edinburgh :  Andrew  EUiotL 
The  simplicity,  evangelical  fervour,  method- 
ical and  well-sustained  sseal  of  a  holy  man  are 
well  portrayed  in  this  volume.     The  plans  of 
an  earnest  pastor,  the  secret  of  his  practical  sue- 
ceaa,  the  spirit  of  a  saintly  and  laborious  life, 
are  always  worthy  of  attentive  consideration 
b;  those  who  are  trying  to  do  similar  work. 
Ur.  Ldtch,  early  in  life,  h^;an  ministerial  work 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  passed  through  Uie 


agony  of  the  disruption  with  un&Itraing  cqu- 
r^e,  and  left  behind  him  a  name  which  will 
long  be  had  in  remembrance. 

L}f9  of  Ambrose  Bomtielce.  By  his  Fatubr. 
Edited  by  John  E.  B.  Uator,  H.A.  Cam- 
bridge :  Dcighton,  Bell  and  Co. 
Ambrose  Bonwicke,  whose  father  was  a  non- ' 
juror,  the  ejected  Head  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  was  a  student  at  Cambridge 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
of  hemorrhage  on  the  lungs  at  twenty-three. 
Ue  was  what  would  now  be  called  an  Anglican 
of  the  purest  water,  and  we  cannot  help  a 
feeling  of  regret  and  pity  at  the  ritual  forms 
which  his  piety  took ;  but  the  piety  iteelf  was 
very  he«utifuL  Amhrosewas  a  model  of  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  and  self-denial;  a  saintly  youth, 
reminding  one  more  of  the  old  ascetic  monks 
than  of  a  young  English  gentleman.  The  me- 
moir throws  a  little  light,  but  not  much,  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Cambridge  a  cen- 
tury and  a-half  ago.  Incidentally  we  learn  that 
the  students  had  to  write  Latin  verses  in  eulo- 
gy of  Dr.  Gower  on  the  very  day  that  he  died, 
and  that  college  chums  sometimes  slept  in  the 
same  bed. 

The  notes,  which  make  up  almost  half  the 
volume,  are  rather  in  excess  of  their  occasion, 
but  they  are  instructive  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Maytff  IS  an  indefatigable  and  learned  anti- 

Seramblet  Amrmg  the  Alpt,  in  the  Yeare  1880- 
1869.  By  EnwAw.  WBmrBB.  .John  Mur- 
ray. 
Mr.  Whymper  has  written  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Matterhorn  quorum  pare  magna 
fuit,  and  his  book  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  great 
achioTement  Makinganot  unreasonabloallow- 
ance  for  the  difBcultios  of  a  writer  who  is  tho 
hero  of  his  own  story,  and  for  the  necessary 
(MinSiQt  between  his  modestr  and  his  fidelity, 
and  with  the  single  remark  tnat  the  former  is 
not  unduly  sacrificed  to  the  latter,  we  may 
commend  to  our  readers  a  most  interesting 
and  exciting  narrative,  written  with  lucidity  and 
skill,  terseness  and  pertinence,  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Whymper  himself,  whose  pencil,  he 
tells  us,  has  been  employed  upon  the  work  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  six  years.  The  il- 
lustrations are  very  numerous  and  efibctive, 
and,  generally  spewing,  all  of  a  hi^  artistic 
quality ;  with  tiio  letterpress,  they  make  a 
really  sumptuous  Aljiine  volume.  From  tho 
very  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects,  some  little 
has  been  supplied  by  the  imagination.  For  in- 
stance, the  flying  fragments  in  the  '  Cannonade 
on  the  Matterhorn'  are  not  all  of  them  in  the 
lue  of  any  conceivable  projectile  force;  and 
certainly  the  '  Fall  of  Reynaud,'  as  represented 
p.  239,  could  have  had,  for  him,  but  one  issue, 
and  that  not  of  a  kind  to  prince  '  roars  of 
laughter'fromhia companions.  HadMr.  Whym- 
per fallen,  as  pictorially  represented  p.  130,  he 
would  never  have  written  his  book  save,  indeed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Home.  His  survi- 
val is,  indeed,  a  miracle.  He  fell,  he  teUs  us, 
200  feet  '  in  seven  or  eight  bounds — ten  feet 
more  would  have  taken  me,  in  one  gigantic  'eap 
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of  £00  feet^  on  to  the  glacier  below.'  He  des- 
cribes kia  sensations  an  bj  no  means  onples- 
santt  atid  thinks  th&t  death  by  a  Ml  from  a 
great  height  Is  painless,  llardly,  agsin,  should 
we  have  fancied  the  suicidal  position  of  Croz 
cutting  away  the  comico  on  the  Kummit  of  the 
Monning  Pass.  Photographs,  had  such  been 
possible,  would,  wo  imagine,  have  presented 
some  striking  dlTergencies  from  these  imi^n- 
ory  positions.  But,  making  allowance  for  pic- 
torial effect  in  these  two  or  three  instances, 
the  illustrations  appear  to  have  been  done  with 
great  care,  as  well  as  with  great  spirit  Some 
excellent  maps  are  also  furnished;  two  are 
transfeired  from  the  plates  of  the  Dufour  Hap ; 
two,  a  map  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  based 
upon  the  GovNumeut  maps  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  survey  of  Mr.  Beilly,  and 
a  map  of  tbe  Matterhom  and  its  glaciers, 
being  an  enlargement,  with  corrections,  from 
the  Dufour  Map,  are  originaL  The  fifth  is  a 
general  route  map, 

Hr,  Whymper  s  first  escalade  in  the  Alps 
was  the  ascent  of  Mont  Petvoux  in  Dauphine, 
the  account  of  which  is  reprinted  from  '  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Olaciers.'  Sundry  other  subor- 
dinate, and  yet  novel  and  arduous  ascents  are 
recounted;  with  interspersed  dissertatiODB'on 
Alpine  climbing,  on  glaciers,  on  mountain  lakes, 
&e.,  with  criticisms  on  the  erosion  theories  of 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Ramsay.  But  the 
book,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  tratterhom.  Between  the  years 
1861-1805,  Mr.  Wbymper  made  seven  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  ascend  the  Matterhom — 
four  or  five  attempts  having  also  been  made 
by  others;  two  by  Professor  Tyndall  in -1860 
and  1683,  who,  on  the  latter  occasion,  reached 
within  BOO  feet  of  the  summit  These  attempts 
were  made  on  the  south-west  ridge.  Mr. 
Whymper'e  suceesaful  attempt  was  made  on 
the  east  face,  which,  from  the  Qomer  Orat,  is 
so  familiar  to  tourists,  and  looks  like  the  side 
of  an  obelisk ;  its  profile^  however,  shows  the 
angle  to  be  less  Uian  46°,  and  the  ascent  is 
comparatively  easy.  Some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced guides  bad  given  up  the  Matterhom 
as  inaccessible.  Aimer  decidedly  declined  it 
'  Anythiug  but  the  Matterhom,'  said  he,  think- 
ing it  hopeless.  The  two  Cassels  proved 
tr«ichcrouB,  and  finessed  with  Mr.  Whymper, 
while  completing  arrangements  with  Signor 
Giordano,  who  started  up  the  south-west  side 
from  Breil,  on  July  II,  1886.  On  the  12th, 
Mr,  Whymper  crossed  the  St  Theodule,  for 
Zermatt,  having  been  joined  by  Lord  Francis 
Douglas  and  Peter  Taugwalder  the  younger ; 
at  Zermatt  he  found  Michael  Croz,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  tbt  Bev.  Charles  Hudson 
and  his  friend,  Hr,  Hadow,  to  attempt  tbe 
Matterhom.  The  two  parties  united,  and 
Btorted  on  tbe  ISth  at  half-past  five,  four 
tourists  and  Mur  guides  ;  by  twelve  o'clock 
they  had  easily  ascended  11,000  feet;  Ihey 
halted  for  Ibe  day,  and  pitched  their  tent  At 
0.G6  on  the  11th  they  had  reaohed  the  height 
of  14,000  feet,  at  the  base  of  what,  from  the 
Rifiell,  seems  the  overhBnging  summit  'They 
then  crossed  the  ridge  to  Uie  northern  side, 
the  general  slope  of  the  mountain  being  less 
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than  40°.  Only  one  part,  of  about  400  ftet, 
was  realty  difficult ;  it  was  surmounted,  lod 
200  ftet  of  easy  snow  broi^ht  them  to  the 
summit  at  1.40.  The  party  from  Breil  had 
been  four  days  on  the  mountain ;  they  were 
seen  at  an  immense  distance  below  ;  thef'hoats 
of  Mr.  Whymper's  party,  and  some  stoncG 
which  they  roUcd  down  to  attract  attention, 
frightened  them.  'The  Italians  turned  and 
fled,'  but  whether  from  superstition,  as  Mr. 
WhjTnper  implies,  or  from  fear  of  the  slone 
avalanche,  so  ominously  directed  upon  them, 
we  are  not  told.  The  fatal  accident  on  the  des- 
cent, when  five  out  of  the  eight  perished— 
three  travellers  and  two  guides — seems,  htt 
the  accident  on  the  Col  du  Geant  two  or  thm 
years  before,  to  have  been  caused  by  no  spe- 
ciid  difficulty.  Mr.  Hadow's  foot  slipped ;  be 
fell  against  one  of  the  guides,  and  knocked 
him  down ;  the  party  was  roped  together,  and 
but  for  the  providential  breaking  St  the  rope 
the  three  who  were  saved  must  have  been  pre- 
cipitated with  the  rest  4,000  feet,  down  to  tlie 
Matlerhomgletschcr.  Some  sixteen  ascenlsof 
the  Matterhom  have  been  subsequently  mail;^ 
but  it  must  ever  be  an  arduous  and  perilous 
expedition,  save  to  the  best  trained  and  m&, 
experienced  cragsmen. 

At  Last:  A  Ghriitmtu  in  the  Weat  laditt. 
By  Chjbles  KtNoBLKT.  Macmillan  and  Ca 
Readers  of  '  Westward  Ho  I '  irill  remember 
tiie  singular  vividness  with  which  Mr.  King^'^ 
described  West  Indian  scenery.  It  was  dim- 
cult  to  believe  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  uid 
that  his  minute  and  glowing  pictures  were^ 
ductions  of  the  artistic  and  pictorial  im^m*- 
tion  pnrely.  '  At  last,'  he  has  actually  visited 
the  region  about  which  he  has  read  and  dreun- 
od  and  written  for  forty  years,  and  die  result 
is  a  book  of  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  description, 
such  as  nobody  but  Hr.  Kingsley  could  have 
written,  and  no  one  can  road  without  catcfainc 
sometiiingof  bin  enthusiasm.  He  fairly  revete 
in  West  Indian  fauna  and  flora.  Wherever  be 
goes  he  sees  some  insect,  or  shell,  or  plant,  or 
flower,  or  forest-tree,  or  geological  phencnnenon 
worth  noting.  His  knowledge  as  a  natunlist 
— his  imagination  as  a  poet— ^is  skill  as  a  liUf- 
ary  artist— all  combine  to  produce  a  book  which 
is  a  naturalistic  romance,  gorgeous  with  colour, 
and  riotous  with  enthusiasm  OQ  every  page.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  illustration 
of  the  dilTerence  between  'Byes  and  do  eyca,' 
or  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  nsthetic  and 
devout  stimulus  that  an  instructed  eye  can  com- 
mand. Mr.  Kingsley  discovers  nature  for  us 
as  well  as  interprets  it^  and  clothes  the  earth 
with  agloiy  that  duller  eyes  only  dimly  obficrve. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  nrepvattoD 
for  such  a  joumey,  or  a  finer  comoination  of 
qnaliflcations  for  describing  it  Hr.  Hogii 
Hacmillan  has  great  gifts  of  this  character,  bat 
he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Hr.  Kingsley- 
Bvery  footst^  is  on  fairyland.  His  (eno) 
opens  our  eyes,  and  we  see  mountain  and 
foreet,  cliff  and  dade,  shore  and  sea,  full  d 
the  chariots  and  horses  of  Qod.  If  the  book 
is  for  criticism  at  all,  it  is  to  be  criticised  as  we 
critidse  a  picture.     From  the  first  departure 
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from  HuTEt  Castle  to  tho  relum  to  it,  Mr. 
Kingsley  h»8  some  unthought-of  thing  to  SRT, 
or  some  uodiscoTered  beauty  to  point  out  in 
common  things  -,  the  phosphorescent  sea  sufitces 
for  the  prelude  to  tiis  grand  proso  poem,  and 
(he  goi^eous  regetation  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  furnishes  inexhaustible  material  for  its 
substance.  The  book  is  not  without  its  details 
of  personal  incident,  its  snatches  of  historical 
reTnini>icence  and  of  superstitious  I^end,  its 
I  sketches  of  negro  Kfe  and  of  romantic  adven- 
ture, its  touches  of  social  and  political  disquisi- 
tion ;  the.io  are  skilfully  woven  together  as  only 
I  Mr.  Kingsley  could  weave  them,  but  tiiey  are 
I  entirely  subordinate  to  the  visions  and  revels 
'  nf  the  rapturous  naturalist,  bis  pictures  of 
I  tropical  forests,  pitch  lakes,  mangrove  swamps, 
'  volcanic  mountains,  and  cultured  gardens.  Ur. 
Kbgsley  spent  seven  weeks  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  only  glancing  at  other  West  Indian 
inlands  as  the  touches  of  the  steamer  enabled. 
nis  descriptions  are  therefore  almost  limited 
to  that  island.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  call 
some  of  the  racy  anecdotes  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
tells,  and  to  reproduce  some  of  the  superb 
pictures  that  he  has  painted,  but  we  must  for- 
hrir.  We  will  say  only  that  his  science  is 
simply  the  framework  of  popular  descriptions, 
that  his  hook  is  for  the  multitude,  and  not  so 
much  for  natural  philosophers,  and  that  from 
bc^nning  to  end  it  is  simply  a  goi^eous  series 
of  pictures,  a  fairyland  of  colour  and  form 
snd  wonderful  adaptation,  a  psalm'not  of  life 
but  of  nature,  a  prolonged  '  Benedicite,'  a 
companion-book  to  '  Glaucus,'  and  to  the  'Es- 
say in  a  Chalk  Pit ; '  only  richer  in  detail,  more 
novel  in  phenomena,  and  more  gorgeous  in 
colour.  The  world  was  as  beautiful  when  he 
found  it,  but  he  has  made  it  more  beautiful  to 
oar  apprehension.  His  book  has  excited  our 
enthusiasm  almost  as  much  as  the  scenes 
which  it  describes  excited  his. 

To  Sinai  and  Syene  and  baek,  in  1860-61.  By 
William  Bbadhort,  Esq.  Smith  and  Elder. 
A  very  fwrly  written  narrative  of  the 
author's  journey,  having  the  drawback  that 
the  writer  is  slightly  given  to  bad  jokes — thus, 
'  Suli-man,  the  boy  of  our  party,'  *  the  corn-els 
arc  coming,'  Ac. 

Tho  route  to  Sinai  from  the  wells  of  Hoses 
was  the  more  eastern  one,  taken  by  Robinson, 
whereby  the  writer  missed  the  fine  Wady  Peir- 
an,  the  Bedouin  Paradise,  which,  however,  he 
afterwards  visited  on  his  return.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  convent  of  Sinai  by  the  looped 
chain  ;  more  fortunate  than  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  who,  arriving  after  sunset,  had  to  sleep 
at  the  door  in  the  open  air,  the  archbishop's 
letter  notwithstanding,  but  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted at  sunrise  through  the  postern.  Surely 
Mr.  Beaumont  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Tisch- 
endorf  found  his  famous  Codex  at  Cairo,  and 
not  at  Sinai. 

We  can  only  say  concerning  Mr.  Beaumont's 
book,  that  it  is  one  of  those  punstaking 
records  of  travel  which  gather  ti^ther  round 
each  locality,  most  of  the  important  tbings 
done,  and  interesting  things  said  concerning  it 
It  has  not  grown,   it  has  been   made;  but 
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P«eptat  ths  Far  Eatt:  a  Familiar  Aeeount 

of  a    VitU    to  India.      B      " 

LBOp,  D.D.  StrahanandC 
India  is  almost  as  well  travelled  as  Palestine, 
and  a  cursory  traveller  must  have  groat  gifts 
of  suggestive  imagination  and  of  description 
to  interest  us  in  a  book  about  it.  Dr.  Macleod 
does  interest  us:  in  addition  to  the  gifts  we 
have  named,  he  has  an  unfailing  geniality  and 
an  Indomitable  optimism,  which  give  a  glow  of 
kindly  interest  to  his  pages.  He  went  to 
India  on  official  business  la  connection  with 
the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand.  Else- 
where he  has  reported  concerning  them.  In 
this  volume  he  only  incidentally  refers  to  them, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  genial  brotherhood  of 
Christian  Ministers  and  members  of  all  Chur- 
ches which  he  experienced.  It  is  a  melanchbly 
reflection  upon  our  home  religious  life  that 
such  a  sensation  of  relief  and  enjoyment  in 
this  particular  is  realized  by  the  traveller  in 
America  or  India.  We  hardly  know  in  what  a 
bitter  sectarian  element  we  Bve  until  we  ^et 
out  of  it.  Dr.  Hacleod's  broad,  healthy,  hu- 
man soul  heartily  rejoiced  in  deliverance  from 
it 

Dr.  Macleod  tells  us  about  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta — places  that  we  have  heard  about 
as  often  as  about  Jerusalem.  He  describes 
peculiarities  of  Hindoo  life,  features  of  Indii:! 
scHiery,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  of  Eastero 
travel ;  but  with  an  observation  so  alert,  a  ge- 
niality so  bright,  a  humour  so  rich,  and  descnji- 


flags.  Bombay  is  less  eastern  than  Cairo, 
which  Dr.  Macleod  justly  thinks  is  the  most 
picturesquely  oriental  of  alt  cities.  European 
insolence  to  natives,  which  has  borne  such  bit- 
ter fruits,  is  greatly  diminished  in  India ;  tbe 
Mussulman  is,  in  moral  virtue  and  general 
tone,  superior  to  the  Hindoo ;  Hindoo  villages 
surpass  in  poverty  and  squalor  the  worst  spcr 
cimens  of  Irish  ;  English  education  is  doing 
great  things  for  India — Dr.  Macleod  was  fre- 
quently surprised  by  the  familiaritv  of  the 
natives  with  our  English  literature ;  the  Brah- 
mo  Somaj  locks  an  objective  basis,  and  can 
never,  therefore,  firmly  cohere,  or  make  real 
progress.  A  genuine  reform  movement  it  must 
ever  be,  changing  and  breaking  up,  gaining, 
and  losing  what  it  gains  ;  it  wants  tlie  positive 
cohesive  power  which  Chnstianltj  would  give  it 
Dr.  Macleod  recounta  again,  with  great  power  of 
description  and  pathos,  the  story  of  the  Mutiny. 
In  short,  this  book,  which  is  elegonUv  got  up 
and  profusely  illustrated,  is  full  of  toe  mani- 
fold charms  of  high  intelligence,  generous  sym- 
pathy, and  easy,  yet  brilliant  description.  A 
pleasanter  book  has  not  often  fallen  into  our 

Tkt  yiU  wiOiaut  a  Dragoman.     By  Fhbdbbick 

Edbh.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Egypt  is  by  no  means  an  economical  country 
to  travel  in  for  Europeans,  and  a  Niledahabeab, 
which  costs  from  JEIOO  to  £200  per  month,  is 
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an  expensive  lusury.     Dragomans  covenant  to 

C supply  traToUBTS  with  everything  at  so  much 
■  diem,  according  ta  nuniberB.  We  have 
own  £4  paid,  and  we  have  travelled  for  £1 
10s.  Mr.  Eden  determined  to  dispense  with  a 
dragoman,  hire  a  dahabeah  of  a  friend,  pajing, 
however,  the  advertised  price  demanded,  and 
ho  accompiished  a  pleasant  vojage  of  more 
than  four  months  at  a  cost  of  £60  per  month. 
This  bright  and  clever  little  book  tells  us  how 
he  did  it  It  does  not  deal  much  in  antiquities 
or  descriptions,  it  chief!;  narrates  ezperionces ; 
tells  UB  the  ttungs  that  Murray  does  not  tell 
U8.  A  dj-agoman  is  a  very  pleasant  luxury,  re- 
lieving the  traveller  of  all  care  and  many  difH- 
culties,  which  Mr.  Eden  had  to  overcome;  but 
this  is  the  final  cause  of  difficulties,  which  Hr. 
Eden  proved,  although  ho  evinces  his  utter  ig- 
norance of  tike  customa  and  prejudices  of  his 
motlej  crew.  For  his  nx.j  descriptions  of  his 
very  pleasant  life,  and  for  innumerable  touches 
and  impressions  of  Nile  life,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume;  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  it  scarcely  suffers  by  comparison  with  that 
of  Lady  Duff  Qordon. 


Pauperitm :  lU  Cavtei  nnd  SrmeHie*.  By 
Hehrt  Fawcktt,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
ITnivcrsity  of  Cambridge.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 
In  this  very  timely  book  Mr.  Fawcett  com- 
mences the  discussion  of  his  subject  by  de- 
picting, in  somewhst  gloomy  colours,  the  pau- 
perized state  of  a  lai^e  class  of  our  papulation. 
This  debased  condition,  ho  believes,  is  not  a 
dismal  necessity  which  admits  of  no  remedy, 
but  the  fruit  of  unwise  legislation,  which  has 
produced  and  Ftill  encourages  a  disregard  of 
those  social  virtues  of  prudence  and  self-re- 
straint which  can  alone  permanently  raise  and 
maintain  the  social  condition  of  any  class  in 
the  community.  He  proceeds  to  show  how 
powerful  was  uie  influence  upon  our  population 
exerted  by  the  old  Poor-law,  which  was  in 
operation  until  1834.  The  evil  results  which 
flow  from  bad  legislation,  at  that  time  reached 
a  height  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
society,  and  this  was  averted  only  by  the 
new  Poor-law,  which  yet  has  foiled  to  pro- 
Tide  a  perfect  remedy,  and  in  some  of  its 
provisions  has  even  a  tendency  to  discou- 
rage in  our  people  those  qualities  from  which 
we  may  hope  for  the  extinction  of  pauperism. 
The  practice  of  outdoor  relief.to  able-bodied 
paupers  is  shown  to  be  pernicious,  and  indeed 
ruinous  in  its  tendency ;  and  a  very  shrewd 
si^geation  is  made,  or  rather  hinted  at,  for 
its  abatement  The  relief  of  the  poor  is 
now,  it  is  well  known,  a  common  charge  upon 
a  union  of  parishes  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  board  of  guardians.  Permit  this  to  continue 
in  the  case  of  indoor  relief,  but  provide  Uiat, 
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outdoor  relief  should  be  a  charge  upon  the 
parish  in  which  the  pauper  re^dea.  This 
would  no  doubt  soon  lessen  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  and  would  securs  its  administialiOD 
only  iiT  cases  of  real  and  pressing  necessity. 
Against  the  modem  practice  of  boarding  out 

E super  children,  which  has  been  recommended 
y  many  kindly  and  philanthropic  persona,  a 
very  heavy  indictment  is  drawn,  and  fftu 
doubt  is  shown  to  exist  as  to  its  practical 
operation.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  judges  of  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  poor  mainly  according  to  its  ultimate 
moral  effects  upon  the  class  to  which  Ihoy  be- 
loi^ ;  because  he  holds  that  the  existence  U  a 
high  standard  of  prudence  and  self-restnint  is 
the  only  means  by  which  any  class  can  attuo 
and  keep  a  high  social  and  pnysiad  conditioD. 
If  the  working  classes  of  England  are  taught 
by  the  Poor-law  and  by  misdu'ected  charity  to 
abandon  providence  and  self-restraint,  no  power 
on  earth  can  permanently  improve  their  poa- 
tion,  and  every  temporary  amelioration  must 
be  BOOD  lost  in  a  still  lai^er  class  depressed  to 
the  low  level  existing  bSore  the  benefit  was 
received.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtuee  of 
providence  and  self-restraint  be  but  suSdenll}' 
cultivated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  high  nay 
be  the  standard  of  comfort  re&ched  by  the 
working  classes  of  our  country. 

The  views  we  have  thus  uightly  sketched 
are  expanded  and  enforced  with  great  clearness 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  and  in 
the  postscript,  on  the  boarding  out  of  paoper 
children.  We  should  he  glad  mdeed  if  all  our 
Ic^slators  could  be  compelled  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Fawcett'e 
little  volume,  and  should  hope  for  the  best  re- 
sults from  their  study  of  his  rigorous  and 
thoughtful  sentences.  In  Qie  remaining  four 
chapters  the  probable  effects  upon  the  condititm 
of  tlie  working  classes  of  national  education, 
co-partnership,  and  co-operation,  and  an  im- 
proved land  tenure^  are  carefully  ezamintd, 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  are  made;  but 
it  must  be  obvious,  on  Mr.  Fawcett'a  own 
principles,  that  except  these  remedial  measures 
nave  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  prudence 
and  self-restraint,  they  can  only  afford  tetp- 
porary  relief,  to  be  followed  by  a  depression  to 
the  previous  low  condition.  This  is  the  greal 
lesson  taught  by  the  learned  professor,  and 
taught  with  abundant  illustration  and  convinc- 
ing argument ;  and  we  hold  that  it  is  a  lesson 
which  our  people  greatly  need  to  leam. 

At  the  present  time,  probably,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  a  real  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  the  feeble  senti- 
mentality which  prevails  so  widdy  in  modem 
society,  and  which  finds  its  natural  expressicm 
in  that  maudlin  pity  which  doles  out  relief 
alike  to  idle  and  industrious,  to  the  vicious  and 
the  unfortunate.  By  this  practice,  so  common 
both  in  public  and  private  charity,  and  which 
is  far  more  deleterious  in  systematic  and  public 
charity  than  in  private  gifts,  all  the  springs  of 
care  and  prudence  are  weakened,  and  even  that 
degree  of  providence  which  is  admitted  *s 
needful  to  the  middle  classes,  to  enable  theta 
to  maintain  their  portion,  ia  scouted  as  nn- 
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nttunJ  Mid  cruel,  nhen  urged  upon  the  work' 
it^  cUsses.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  an  advanced  Lib- 
enl,  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  mott 
democrttic  partj  in  our  country.  We  think  it 
greatl?  to  his  honour  that  ho  has  the  courage 
and  honestf  so  fearlessly  to  proclaim  the  true 
causes  of  most  of  the  pauperism  which  exists 
iiDong  UB ;  and  we  trust  his  words  will  he  re- 
ceived with  all  the  weight  they  deservo  by  thnt 
great  body  of  working  people  who  are  espo- 
dallj  his  clients,  and  whose  cause  he  is  over 
'  rwdy  to  plead. 
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cleamesg  and  force,  and  wo  can  hardly  faxicj 
any  one  finding  political  economy  dull  in  his 
company.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  strength 
of  tus  convictions  seems  to  lead  to  statements 
90  strone  and  unqualified  as  to  need  some  cor- 
rection, but  we  fuUjT  concur  in  the  main  drift 
of  bis  arg^ument,  and  recommend  his  book  to 
-tbe  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

General  Outline  of  the  Organitalion  of  tks 
AMmal  Kingdom,  and  Manual  <if  Compara- 
Hre  ArtaUnny.  By  Thouas  Rtmbu  Joiies, 
F.R.S.  J<An  Tan  Voorst 
The  fonrth  edition  of  Professor  T.  R.  Jones's 
'Outline'  may  bo  taken  as  an  evidence  that  his 
work  is  still  in  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  Professor  Bolleston's 
recent  work  on  the  same  subject  addressed  to 
the  same  class  of  readers.  Perhaps  the  lots 
fonoal  and  technical  stylo  of  treatment  may 
be  an  attraction  to  some  students  of  compara- 
tive anatomr.  Hen  who  give  themselves  to 
the  study  of  what  are  called  the  descriptive 
sciences,  have  often  had  their  attention  directed 
to  them  in  tbe  first  instance  by  their  pictorial 
attractions,  and  they  retain  a  certain  license  in 
d«Lling  with  these  branches  of  learning  which 
neither  instructors  nor  students  of  the  more 
exact  scieacos  would  permit  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor R.  Jones  has  taken  his  full  poetical 
license,  and  the  ports  of  the  work  which  dis- 
play it  in  the  highest  degree  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
racDt  so  long  as  it  does  not  take  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learners  from  the  more  general  and 
harder  parts  of  the  subject  But  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
so  vast  that  if  the  author  allows  himself  to  run 
after  the  descriptions  which  'are  of  most  into- 
net,  his  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  is 
likely  to  he  fragmentary  and  imperfect 

The  previous"  editions  of  this  work  have 
stood  almost  alone  as  popular  elementary  manu- 
als, and  this  edition  contains  very  few  additions 
to  the  former  ones — such  only,  in  fact,  as  have 
been  forced  on  the  author.  He  has  deugnedly 
hong  in  the.  rearward  of  the  science,  and  is  a 
collator  rather  than  a  critic  or  an  investigator. 
Thus  he  cannot  resist  the  claims  of  the  Ccele- 
nerata  to  bo  ranked  as  a  sub-kingdran,  and  the 
adoption  of  Free  and  Leuckarf  s  classification 
has  compelled  him  to  transpose  the  positions 
of  the  Anthozoa  and  Hydrozoa.  This,  how- 
ever, is  almost  his  only  classtflcatory  innova- 
tion. By  a  convenient  conservation  be  still  re- 
tains the  Oirrepedia  aa  a  distinct  class,  while  the 
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Rotifera  are  placed  imder  the  Crustacea.  The 
Brachiopoda  are  still  interposed  betweon  the 
Conchifera  and  Gasteropoda.  The  Amphibians 
are  not  separated  from  the  Roptilia.  These 
antiquated  ideas  of  classification  are  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  tbe 
volume  is  to  describe,  rather  than  to  classify, 
they  need  not  be  condemned  as  erroneous. 
When  treating  of  the  vertebrate  classes,  the 
author  becomes  little  more  than  the  interpreter 
of  Professor  R.  Owen,  and  we  depl«e  that  a 
theory  of  the  elements  of  a  vertebra  which  has 
never  been  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific 
world  should  be  introduced  into  a  student's 
book  without  criticism  or  comment 

The  principal  additions  which  appear  in  this 
edition  are  pictorial,  and  the  new  pictures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  ilJustrative  of  natural  liis- 
tory  rather  tlun  of  anatomy.  An  exception 
to  this  is,  however,  found  in  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Albany  Harcock's  very  instructive  de- 
lineanoo  of  Waldheimia  Australis. 

An  absence  of  dogmatism  in  dealing  with 
the  natural  sciences  is,  for  some  reasons,  com- 
mendable^ but  all  instructional  works  must  be 
dogmatic  To  place  two  quite  contradictory  de- 
scriptions taken  from  two  authors  side  b^  side, 
without  aiding  the  student  to  determine  in  any 
way  which  is  Uietmthful  one,  is  quite  inexcusa- 
ble, and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  with 
regard  to  Dugi's  and  Dr.  Williams's  descrip^ons 
and  theories  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of 
the  earth-worm.  Old  errors  are  still  retained 
in  this  new  edition.  Thus  the  description  of 
the  generative  system  of  the  common  snail  is 
repeated  word  for  word  from  the  old  edition,  , 
although  the  views  there  taken  are  certainly 

We  have  freely  remarked  on  the  shoriicom- 
ii^  of  the  work,  but  with  all  its  faults  it  has 
been  long  known  aa  a  very  interesting  and 
popular  treatise  on  a  subject  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  treat  as  a  whole,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
it  will  retain  its  popularity  in  its  preeent  form. 


This  is  a  work  on  human  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology BO  treated  as  to  form  an  easy,  familiar, 
and  interesting  book  of  study  for  the  public  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  not  of  any  special '  wonders,' 
but  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  body,  miniM 
those  parts  of  anatomy  which  are  unfit  for  the 
young,  of  which  the  book  treats.  No  doubt 
the  whole  body  ia  a  world  of  wonder,  and 
therefore  the  title  is  allowable,  and  was  meant 
to  be  attractive,  but  it  is  a  littie  hable  to  mis- 
lead. This  is,  indeed,  a  painstaking  and  sys- 
tematic description  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  all  tbe  anatomical  elements  and 
complex  organs  throughout  the  body,  illustrat- 
ed by  good  clear  diagrammatic  drawmgs.  It  is 
by  no  means  so  charming  in  its  stylo  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  littie  volume  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  It  is  more  equable  in  the  attention  it 
bestows  on  the  several  parts  of  tbe  body,  and 
so  far  is  better  suited  for  the  kind  of  general 
school  instruction  for  which  we  assume  it  is 
intended. 
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FOKIKY,   nCTION,  AND  SELLBS  LBmtBS. 

The  Coming/  Itnee.     William  Blackwood  and 

The  author  of  'The  Coming  Race'  treads  in 
the  steps  of  the  author  of  'OuUiver,'  hand 
pambu*  mquit,  indeed,  but  with  an  individu- 
ality and  a  power  that  are  altof^ethcr  his  own, 
and  with  a  geniality  in  the  delicate  and  sub- 
dued irony  of  his  satire  that  makes  his  book 
as  pleasant  as  it  is  clever.  In  competent 
hands,  no  form  of  allegory  so  lends  itself  to 
the  castigation  of  the  fotlies  of  an  age,  or  to 
the  embodiment  of  previsions  and  prognostica^ 
tioQS.  It  constitutes  a  little  literature  of  its 
own,  which  boasts  of  some  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. 

'The  Coming  Race'  bhahit  a  subterruiean 
world,  into  which  the  author  was  precipitated 
while  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine;  and  in  the  in- 
habitants thereof  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the 
good  and  evil  of  certain  social  theories  and 
scientific  speculations  realized  in  actual  result. 
There  is  no  savage  castigation  of  vices,  nor 
cynical  delineation  of  abortions,  but  a  quiet, 
keen,  i^ayful  exhibition  of  poesibla  good  and 
probable  evil ;  of  titinga  to  be  dosir<^  and  of 
things  to  be  shunned.  The  author  is  too 
swious  for  ridicule,  and  too  sly  for  gravity. 
His  tone  is  that  of  a  good-natured  opUmisni, 
with  just  a  touch  of  banter.  Probably,  he 
himsdf  would  find  it  difficult  to  balance  the 
exact  gain  or  loss  of  tbe  changes  be  conceives. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine  when  he 
is  indulging  in  daj[-dreama,  when  in  subtle 
,  satire.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  American  Ite- 
public,  and  as  auch  is  in  the  best  subjective 
condition  for  appreciating  the  unconventional 
In  this  also  there  is  a  touch  of  sly  satire.  He 
realises  in  his  pallid  world  what  Brother  Jona- 
than boasts  so  much  about,  the  actual  apothe- 
osis of  republican  liberalism,  social  equality,  and 
religious  and  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot 
even  indicate  the  vast  variety  of  prohlonis  that 
in  those  several  departments  find  their  solution. 
We  can  only,  in  a  loose  way,  mention  a  few  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  nether  world. 
'  Deprived  of  solar  light,  it  is  compensated  by 
science,  and  innumerable  lamps  constitute  per- 
petual day,  bat  of  a  pale  hue.  Its  strange 
flora  and  fauna  are  described.  Its  inhabitants 
are  a  giant  race,  perfected  through  long  pro- 
cesses of  natural  selection,  and  advanced  to 
untbougbt-of  possibilities  of  scientific  culture. 
They  have  attained  to  a  perfect  practical,  know- 
lodge  of  mesmeric  force  or  '  vril ;'  a  tube  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  is  charged  with  an  agency  so 
terrible  that  it  would  annihilate  an  army,  and 
yet  BO  delicate  and  subUe  that  it  soothes  a 
nervous  impatience — a  force  so  perfect  that  it 
cannot  be  used  in  strife.  Absolute  equality, 
social  harmony,  and  tranquil  h^piness  are  not 
only  the  privileges,  they  are  necessary  con- 
ditions of  social  existence;  leisurely  mjoyment, 
consummate  knowledge,  virtue  cultured  into 
an  instinct,  are  its  natural  causes.  Hechanism 
has  been  so  perfected  that  automaton  figures 
render  all  necessary  domestic  service  and  loco- 
motion is  equally  facile  on  the  earth,  in  the 
wat'sr,  or  through  the  air.     Of  course,  their 


laws  are  perfect ;  government  is  a  hi^  sodal 
duty  from  which  men  shrink,  save  as  moral 
obligation  constrains,  self-seeking  being  anni- 
hilated. Wise  provision  against  over-popula- 
tion is  made  by  regulations  for  emigration. 
The  women  are  bigger  and  cleverer  than  the 
men,  having  greater  power  over  the  mysterious 
'  vril ;'  and  m  lovE  matters  have  men's  privilege 
of  'speaking  first,'  love  being  of  more  import- 
ance to  women  than  to  men.  Democratic 
government — the  government,  that  is,  of  the 
most  ignorant — isdenounccd  as  superlative  folly 
— Eoom-Posh  ;  and  the  utmost  scorn  is  poured 
upon  our  If^slation,  war,  and  social  habits,  as 
the  absurdities  of  a  barbarous  age  and  people. 
Learned  disquisitions  on  language,  literature, 
and  the  arts  sulflce  to  show,  at  any  rate,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  writer;  and  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  which  the  hero  was  the  vic- 
tim from  the  Yril-ya  women  supply  a  pldsaot 
touch  of  humanity.  The  people,  in  short,  have 
attained  a  development  which  is  as  far  ahead 
of  ours,  as  ours  is  of  our  anthropoid  ancestors. 
They  have  penetrated  the  chief  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  almost  got  rid  of  all  human  ills. 
Theirs  is  a  paradise  of  physical,  scientific, 
social,  and  moral  perfection ;  wealth  is  disliked, 
power  is  shunned,  crime  is  unknown,  and  force 
is  unnecessary.  But  somehow  the  general  re- 
sult is  unsatisfactory  and  melancholy.  The 
book  i^  an  able  and  remarkable  one.  Uuch 
wisdom,  as  well  as  much  learning,  is  veiled 
under  its  .ingenious  allegory ;  the  reducllo  ad 
dbsunlum  is  suggested  with  exquisite  subtlety. 
It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  satires  of  its  class. 


Co. 
Notwithstanding  some  slight  tendency  in 
two  or  three  of  these  sketches  to  attempt  a 
story  when  there  is  no  story  to  tell,  this  is  as 
chamiing  a  book  of  its  class  as  we  remember 
to  have  read.  A  single  ballad  sometimes  gives 
fame,  as,  for  example,  the  '  Werena  my  Heart 
Licht '  of  Lady  GriseU  BaiUie ;  but  then  aU  that 
we  care  to  know  about  its  author  may  bo  told 
in  a  paragraph.  With  others,  however,  it  is 
dilTerent  Song-writers  like  Mrs.  Cockbum, 
Lady  Ann  Barnard,  and  the  Countess  of 
Nairn,  are  bo  much  more  than  song-writers  that 
they  amply  deserve  the  separate  biography 
which  tuM  already  been  produced  of  the  latter, 
and  which,  we  are  glad  to  loam,  is  being  pro- 
pared  of  the  former.  Scotch  ballads,  like 
Scotch  whisky,  have  their  own-pec uUar  fiavour, 
and  it  hasaspecial  charmfor Englishmen.  We 
should  be  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  how 
many  mediocre  verses  in  poetry,  and  dialogues 
in  novels,  delight  us  simply  in  virtue  of  Utcor 
Scottish  dialect  There  are  Scotch  ballads,  how- 
ever, that,  in  virtue  of  their  intrhsic  merita, 
will  live  for  aye.  The  biographies  which  the 
industry  and  skill  of  Miss  Tytler  and  Miss 
Watson  have  here  supplied  are  those  of  Lady 
OriseU  Baillie  (1666-1740),  author  of  '  Wcrem 
my  Heart  Licht,'  immortal  chiefiy  in  virtue  of 
ita  single  refrain,  '  And  werena  my  heart  licht 
I  wad  dee;'  Jean  Adam  (1710-1705),  author 
of  *  There  is  nae  Luck  about  the  Hous^'  who 
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ma  a  pedlar;  Mrs.  Cockbum  (1713-17M), 
author  of  'The  Flowers  of  the  ForoBt;'  Miss 
Jean  Elliot  (1727-lSOG),  auUior  of  atiother 
"The  Flowers  of  the  Forest;'  Miss  Susanna 
BUmire  (1747-17S4),  author  of  '  What  ails  this 
Heart  of  Mine,'  and  '  Ye  ehall  walk  in  silk 
attir«,'  Ac. ;  Jean  Glover  (175S-I80IX  author 
of'O'crtho  Muir  atnong  the  Heather;'  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hamilton  (1766-1816),  author  of  'M7 
ain  Fireside;'  Ladj  Ann  Ilamird  (lTQO-1826), 
authorof 'AuldEobinOraj;'  Baroneaa  Nalrue 
(1763-18ei),  authorof  'The  Land o'  the  Leal,' 
'Caller  Herring,'  'The  Laird  0' Cockpen,' 4c; 
and  Joanna  Baillie  (1762-1601)^  author  of 
'  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a','  '  Saw  ye  Johnny 
Comin,'  &c  A  more  charming  miscellany  of 
Kentle  thought  and  lyric  sweetness  it  would  be 
difBcult  to  find.  As  might  be  eipected  with 
noman'E  songs,  there  is  but  little  of  the  national 
and  political  fierceness  that  inspires  so  many 
of  the  Scotch  ballads  of  the  other  sex.  Even 
the  Jacobite  songs  of  Lady  Naime  are  so 
gentle  and  winsome  that  the  stoutost  old  Hbq- 
OTcrian  Whig  m%ht  easily  sing  them.  But 
Uie  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  the  sketch  of 
Ute  delicious  old  lady,  Urs.  Oockburn,  the 
friend  of  Allan  SainEay,  Bums,  and  Scott, 
and  surely  the  most  vivacious,  witty,  and 
optimist  octogenarian  that  ever  lived.  She 
was  one  of  the  queens  of  Edinburgh  society, 
and  the  authoresses  have  bad  access  to  her 
letters,  which  Walter  Scott  so  highly  prized, 
and  which  for  gossiping  fulness,  vivacious 
interest,  intellectual  aparklo,-  and  versatile 
cleverness,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  She  was 
the  life  uid  soul  of  the  social  life  which 
she  helped  to  mould.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  a  biography  of  this  clever  and  beauti- 
ful old  lady  is  in  preparation.  Ifeanwhile  wo 
commend  the  '  Songstresses  of  Scotland '  as  a 
delightful  book.  Everything  that  Miss  Tytler 
touches  she  sdoms,  and  she  has  here  hit  upon 
a  genial  and  interesting  theme. 

Arb^t    Engluh    BeprinU — TolU^t   MUeeU 
bny,  15SQ;   Thomaa  Leter'*  SeTm(fnt,\bm\ 
William    Weblt't    Diteourte    of  English 
Poetrie,  1587 ;  The  Firtt  Printed  EnglUh 
Nw)   Tettameut.      Translated  by  WuxtAit 
TniDALB.      Photo-lithc^Taphed   from    the 
Unique  Fragment  now  in  (ho  Grenville  Col- 
lection, British  Museum.  London  :  6  Queen. 
Equar^  Bloom  sbury. . 
Ur.  Arber  continues  his  munificent  and  in- 
estimable work  with  increasing  efficiency,  and 
we  infer  with  increasing  eneour^ement.     Cer- 
tainly no  att«mpt  to  bnng  the  curiosities  and 
treasoree  of  our  early  English  literature  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  student  and  the 
common  reader  is  at  all  comparable  to  it     For 
a  shilling  may  be  purchased  copies  of  precious 
tnasures  which  wealth  could  not  buy. 

'Tottel's  Miscellany'  is  the  first  known  col- 
lection of  English  versa,  the  progenitor  of  the 
countless  volumes  which  now  limd  our  dntw- 
ing-room  tables,  and  defy  criticism.  Tottel's 
cfdlection  includes  poems  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  Nicholas  Grimald,  and 
ninety-five  by  'uncertain  authors.'  Either  our 
for^lfaers  three  centuries  t^  had  very  con- 
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tracted  ideas  about  literature,  or  it  was  more 
affluent  than  wo  suppose — for  we  find  William 
Webbe,  in  his  '  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,' 
thus  complaining  of  a  tribulation  which  wo 
tboi^bt  was  peculiar  to  modem  roviewors. 
'Among  the  innumerable  acnrtea  of  Ei^lyshe 
bookes,  and  infinit«  fardles  of  printed  pamph- 
lets, wherewith  thys  Countrey  is  pestered,  all 
shoppes  stuffed,  and  euery  study  furnished ; 
the  greatest  port,  1  thinke  in  any  one  kinde, 
ate  such  as  are  either  meere  Poeticall,  or  which 
tende  in  some  reapecte  (as  either  in  inattcr  or 
forme)  to  Poetry.'  Mr.  Arber  has  the  genuine 
bibliophilist's  afflatus :  the  patience  with  which 
he  picks  up  bits  of  bibliographical  information, 
and  the  caution  and  skill  with  which  he  uses 
it,  are  perfect  '  Tottel's  Misceltany '  was  very 
popular  in  its  day. 

Lever  was  Fellow,  Preacher,  and  Master  of 
St  John's  CoUej^e,  Cambridge;  Pastor  in  exile 
of  the  English  d'hurch  at  Aarau ;  Prebend  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  Master  of  Sherbum 
Hos|HtaL  He  was,  as  Mr.  Arber  terms  him, 
one  of  the  '  spiritual  diildren '  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  aasociale  of  Latimer,  Bradford,  and 
Enoz.  These  three  sarmona,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  deal  with  public  and  passing 
topics,  manners,  and  cush»ns,  and  are  vainabto 
not  only  as  part  of  the  religious  but  as  part  of 
the  domestic  history  of  their  day.  Lever  was 
a  man  of  Latimei's  type — superlatively  futh- 
ful  and  fearless. 

Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie '  la  a 
reprint  of  a  very  rare  book,  only  two  copies  of 
it  being  known  to  exist  Webbe  was  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  a  very  lacomplisbed, 
modest,  and  able  man.  Singularly  hia  critique 
on  Engliah  poetry  was  almost  aynchronoua 
with  the  greater  work  of  Puttenbam,  on  '  the 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,'  which  Mr.  Arber  has 
already  reprinted  in  this  series.  Webbe's  dia- 
conrse  contains  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  penetra- 
ting criticiam.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  classical  poets,  and  made  experiments  in 
translatiOD,  with  a  view  of  natur^izing  classi- 
cal feet 

The  facsimile  of  the  fragment  of  Tyndale's 
'First  Printed  English  New  Testament'  is  a 
great  literaiy,  as  well  as  rel^ous  curiosity. 
Well  may  Mr.  Arber  speak  of  the  reverence, 
almost  the  awe,  with  which  be  offers  the  'pho- 
tographic hkenesB  of  a  priceless  getn  in  Engliah 
literature,'  the  progenitor  of  thej  millions  of 
Engliah  Scripturea.  Mr.  Arber  accompanies 
the  work  with  a  very  extensive  and  multifari- 
ous bibliography,  giving  an  account  of  Tyndale 
and  Roy,  and  of  the  first  two  editiona  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament;  and  discussing  the  qi^es-  . 
tion  whether  Tyndale's  quartowasa  translstion 
of  Luther's  German  version.  It  is  a  perfect 
luxury  to  read  the  acholarlj,  modeat,  and 
painstaking  bibliography  of  Mr.  Arber.  We 
earnestly  direct  attrition  to  his  invaluable 
labours. 

The  NmeU  and  Notelitt*  tff  the  Eighteenth 

CeiUvry.      By  Wiluak    Forsyth,    M.A., 

Q.C.    John  Murray. 

Mr.   Forsyth's  book  hardly  falls  within  the 

scope  of  criticism.    Gossip  is  scarcely  amenable 
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to  the  laws  of  art,  ukl  Mr.  Fonyth's  researcb 
is  not  nide  enough,  nor  are  his  reflections 
profouad  enough  to  deserre  any  other  deaorip- 
tion.  It  is,  faonrerer,  verj  pleasuit  gossip,  uid 
will  both  amuse  tmd  iDstnicI^  even  if  it  tunuses 
nther  more  thui  it  instructs.  Tfae  eighteenth 
century  has  now  phased  into  the  region  of 
history,  and  we  study  it  with  the  sune  merely 
historical  interest  with  which  we  atud;  the 
fifteenth.  We  read  the  hooks  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  we  read  the  classics — not  as  we 
read  the  uithors  who  reflect  our  own  ideu  and 
manners.  Fielding  is  perhaps  now  less  read 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  chiefly  by  literary 
men  in  the  way  of  their  profession,  or  by  his- 
toricoJ  students.  We  would  foi^ve  Mr,  For- 
syth the  admitted  defects  of  his  book,  if  it  did 
nnvthing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  classical 
oblivioo.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
Mr.  Forsyth's  intention.  lie  eeems  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  surprised  when  he  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  that  he  had  got  into  such 
disreputable  company,  and  was  correspondingly 
disgusted.  Huca  of  the  book  is  accordingly 
occupied  with  criticism,  in  which  the  author  is 
very  hard  on  the  immoral  Dovelists,  who  only 
aimed  at  describing  the  times  as  they  were. 
Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  maintain  that  they  were 
unfaithful  to  tfae  realitr,  and  therefore  criti- 
cises the  age  rather  than  the  books  which 
mirrored  it  But  that  kind  of  criiicism  belongs 
to  an  almost  extinct  school. 

7%e  Life  and  Writingi  of  JoupK  Maxzini. 

Vol.  VI.      Critical   and  Literary.      Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 
The  critical  arid  literwy  writings  of  Mr.  Ma*- 
Mni  are  not  purely  literary,  and  their  criticism 
is  not  disinterested.  The  prophetic  function 
and  the  critical  are  not  quite  compatible,  and 
Mr.  Hazzini  is  a  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament 
order,  though  unhappily  with  the  fate  of  Cas- 
sandra. The  political  passion  burns  too  hotly 
in  him  to  admit  of  the  coexistence  of  that  pure 
critical  instinct  which  has  no  enthusiasms,  and 
which  maintains  its  impartiality  by  holdii^ 
aloof  from  affairs.  Accordingly  the  objects  of 
his  admiration  belong  to  the  militant  class  in 
literature;  he  subordinates  Homer  to  Dante, 
Goethe  to  Byron,  and,  we  suppose,  Fielding  to 
George  Sand.  If  he  would  not  exactly  define 
genius  as  tfie  spirit  of  revolt,  he  would  say 
that  sympathy  with  the  active  movements  of 
humanity  is  an  essential  constituent  of  it  An 
organ  for  apprehending  thouKht  as  such,  ideas 
apart  from  their  application,  he  does  not  seem 
to  possess.  The  purely  spiritual  side  of  life, 
.  the  purely  metapbysiol  side  of  thought,  are 
blanks  to  him ;  yet  in  even  the  most  imperfect 
state  of  society,  and  the  most  urgcnUy  needing 
reformation,  tiiese  will  always  form  a  large 
part  of  the  total  life  of  humanity.  He  is,  in 
short,  the  high-piiest  of  the  revolution,  and 
granti  absolution  only  to  votaries  at  that 
shrine.  The  essays  in  the  present  volume  are 
conceived  in  this  spirit,  and  are  less  criticisms 
than  impassioned  orations,  delivered  with  cru- 
sading fervour.  That  on  George  Sand  is  a  dis- 
course on  the  'life  of  Genius,'  its  sorrows, 
aspirations,  and  ineradicable  melancholy.  That 
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on  Goethe  is  a  denundation  of  political  inaction 
and  the  worship  of  indifference ;  while  the 
greatness  of  Lamennais  is  recognised  onlf 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  thinker,  and  tod(  bi 
abortive  action.  Putting  aside  thrar  absence 
.of  critical  disinterestedness,  and  therefore  of 
critical  value,  these  essays  are  f  uU  of  eloquoice 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  They  may  be  called 
tiie  evangel  of  that  section  of  the  party  of 
action  which  aspires  to  a  great  democracy  oE 
the  futiure — a  transformation  that  stuU  be 
more  than  political,  more  than  social,  that  shall 
be  almost  theocratic. 

The  Oration*  of  Cicero  fiffatJUt  Catiline  ;  with 

Note$,  tie.  Translated  from  the  German  oF 
.  Earl  Halm,  with  many  additions.     By  A'.  S. 

WiLKiNS,  H.A.  Macmillan  and  Co.  1S71. 
A  CompUU  Dictionary  to  Ccaar'a  Gallic  War. 

By  A.  Ckeae,  H.A.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1870. 
The  flrst-mendonod  of  these  works  is,  we  think, 
the  best  school-book  that  has  ever  come  under 
our  notice.  The  excellence  of  the  ori^nal  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed,  by  its  appearing  in 
Eaupt  and  Sauppe's  series,  and  its  practicil 
usefulness  fully  established  by'  die  sale  of 
seven  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeirs. 
But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Eng- 
lish edition  is  rendered  far  superior  to  the  ori- 
ginal by  the  eittensive  additions  of  Profe^or 
Wilkios,  which  bear  ample  testimony,  not 
simply  to  his  varied  critical  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, but  also  to  the  correctnesB  of  his  judg- 
ment rrapecting  the  difQculties  and  wants  of  th« 
generality  of  students.  There  is  scarcely  a 
note  in  the  original  to  which  important  addi- 
tions have  not  been  made  by  the  editor.  Among 
the  most  valuable  helps  to  the  EogUsh  student 
are  the  constant  reference  to  *  Mommsen's  Bis- 
tory,'  'Ramsay's  Antiquities,'  and  'Madvig's 
Grammar.'  The  etymological  notes  by  toe 
translator  often  contain,  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, the  substance  of  the  views  of  Curtius. 
Schleicher,  or  Corsen  on  the  subject  More 
advanced  students  are  directed  for  further  in- 
formation to  the  works  of  Bekker,  Drumonn. 
Nligelsbach,  Arnold,  Niebuhr,  Merivale,  and 
Forsyth.  In  fact,  no  source  of  illustration  bu 
escaped  the  editor,  not  even  essays  in  the 
Sheiniiehei  Hvteitm  and  the  Fortnightly  Be- 
view.  Not  the  least  valuable  contribution  is 
the  excellent  analysis  of  the  four  orations,  m- 
abling  the  student  to  follow  the  argument  at 
every  step.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
this  little  volume,  It  is  our  candid  opmion 
that  here  the  junior  student  will  lack  nothing, 
and  that  the  mature  scholar  may  learu  mucta. 
We  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  in  search  of  an  efQcient  help 
in  studying  the  Catiline  Orations. 

The  second  book  is  quite  an  elementary  work, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our  Teutonic  neigb- 
liourB.  The  author's  aim  is  twofold ;  to  pro- 
vide the  youtUul  learner  with  a  better  dietio. 
nary  for  the  reading  of  OlBSar,  by  delivertnK 
him  from  the  bewilderment  of  a  hu^  one  and 
Ifae  meagreness  of  a  small  one,  and  to  socors 
from  the  very  commencement  idiomatic  modes 
of  translation.    The  latter  is  kept  in  view  al| 
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throngh  the  work,  and  la  the  boIo  object  of 
the  two  appendices,  the  flret  of  which  contains 
116  idiomatic  phrases,  with  their  English  equi- 
valents ;  and  the  second,  hints  on  trannlatJon 
into  English.  Ht.  Creak  very  rightly  main- 
tains that  a  lesson  in  Latin  translation  should 
also  be  one  in  English  composition.  This 
work,  though  small  and  elementary,  is  not  un- 
important It  aims  at  correcting  one  great  de- 
fect of  most  of  the  current  school-books,  and 
exhibits  the  ability  of  a  scholar,  combined  with 
the  experience  of  a  teacher.  We  heartily  wish 
the  author  success  in  his  effort  to  shorten  the 
tedious  and  cumbrous  modes  of  instruction 
prevalent  in  our  best  institntions. 


School-books,  in  almost  ercry  department  of  li- 
teratvire,  seem  to  be  making  Uieir  appearance  in 
battalions.  There  are  at  present  several  rival  se- 
ries, which  travel  over  esactly  the  same  classi- 
cal ground.  The  volume  before  us  belongs  to  the 
Cl^ndon  Press  serios,  and  is  the  precursor  of 
a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  This  will 
probably  account  for  tbe  disappointing  brevity 
of  the  notes  and  illustrations.  The  materials 
for  a  good  edition  of  the  '  Odyssey '  are  abun- 
dant, consisting  of  elaborate  works  treating  of 
every  topic  connected  with  this  ancient  poem, 
as  well  as  of  excellent  commentaries.  The 
notes  given  by  Mr.  Merry  are  so  brief  and  ele- 
mentary as  to  convey  hut  httlo  idea  of  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors.  We  do  not  believe 
in  a  school-book  being  overladen  with  explana- 
tory matter  or  piled  up  with  references  to  au- 
thorities, which  the  schoolboy  will  be  probably 
unible  and  certainly  unwilling  to  consult ;  but 
we  do  think  that  every  annotated  classical  book 
should  contain  ample  references  to  our  best 
elementary  books  on  grammar,  antiquities,  and 
history  ;  the  absence  of  which  is  in  our  opinion 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  present  edition.  Mr. 
Uerry  has  followed  in  the  main  the  text  of  La 
Boche.  The  brief  but  eicellent  introduction 
is  adapted  from  the  pamphlet  of  Thomaszew- 
ski.  The  illustrated  matter  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  principal  Homeric  forms,  the  metre  of 
Homer,  Homeric  syntax,  and  notes  for  which 
the  commentaries  of  Nitzsch,  Ameis,  and  Cru- 
fiina  have  been  consulted.  The  notes,  as  far  as 
^^7  80.  *•*  clear,  precise,  pertinent,  judicious, 
and  seem  to  be  on  the  same  plan,  and  scarcely 
more  extensive  than  those  on  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Iliad,  in  the  '  Annotated  Oxford  Pocket 
Classics.' 

Tfie  Qwrgio  of  Virgil     Translated  by  P.  D. 
Blackuobb,  M.A.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 

Mr.  Blackmore  b  not  only  one  of  the  best  of 
novelists  and  gardeners,  he  is  also  a  complete 
scholar  and  a  charming  poet  This  translation 
of  the  '  OeorKics'  is  a  most  remarkable 
achievement ;  we  full  significance  of  Virgil's 
words  is  almost  always  perceptible  in  the  ren- 
derii^  notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of 
rhym&  We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
the  decasyllabic  couplet  is  a  fit  metre  for  Vir- 
gil ;  that  elegant  Komau  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
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sible  a  Tennyson,  and  his  tricks  of  versifiea- 
tiiKi  can  be  admirably  echoed  in  Tennyswiian 
blank  verse,  Mr.  Blackmore  has  more  force 
and  a  stronger  idiosyncrasy  than  Virgil  had  ; 
hence,  in  the  translation  we  think  more  of  the 
Bnelish  than  of  the  Roman  poet  To  such  a 
style  of  translation  we  do  not  object ;  we  read 
our  Virgil  with  a  differeiice,  with  a  new  flavour, 
in  fact.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  Dryden  turn 
Horace  into  a  nobler  form  when  he  wrote, 

'  Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power. 
But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  1  have  had 
my  hour.' 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Blackmore  himself 
remarks  somewhere,  that  the  meaningof  the 
New  Testament  comes  out  better  in  £nglish 
than  it  possibly  could  in  Greek  ;  similarly,  wo 
prefer  Blackmore's  '  Gcorgios '  to  Virpl's.  As 
we  have  here  no  space  for  anything  like  criti- 
cal discussion,  wo  prefer  to  quote  the  beautiful 
lines  with  which  the  translator  apologises  for 
his  temerity. 

'  Indu^ence  have  ye  for  a  gardener's  dream 
(A  man  with  native  melody  unblest)  1 
How  patient  toil  and  love  that  does  its  best. 
Clouds  though  they  be,  may  follow  the  sun- 

'  And  in  this  waning  of  poetic  day, 
Wi&  all  so  misty,  moonlit,  and  grotesque, 
'Tis  sweet  to  quit  that  medley  picturesque, 
And  chase  the  sunset  of  a  clearer  ray. 
'Too  well  I  know,  by  fruitless  error  taught, 
How  latent  beauty  hath  fallacious  cluci, 
How  difBcult  to  catch,  how  quick  to  lose 
[,Tbe  mirage  of  imaginative  thought 
'  And  harder  still  to  make  that  vision  bear 
The  loose  refraction  of  a  modem  tongue, 
To  render  sight  to  hearing,  old  to  young, 
And  fix  my  purview  on  an  English  car. 
'  Too  well  I  know,  by  gardener's  hopes  misled, 
How  cheap  are  tlungs  which  long  have  cost 

me  dear ; 
And  though  I  fail  to  graft  the  poet  here, 
No  wilding  branches  may  I  Saunt  instead- 
'  But  yonder,  lo,  my  amethysts  and  gold. 
So  please  you — grapes  and  apricots— con- 
strain 
These  more  accustomed  hands ;  unless  ye 

To  tend  with  me  the  kine  and  beeves  of  old.' 
The  pregnant  felicity  of   this  prelude  will 
show  better  than  any  criticism  Mr.  Blackmore's 
poetic  capacity. 

A.neient  Clamc*  for  Englith  Seadert.     Tlie 

Commtntariet    of    Catar.      By    Astnosr 

Tbollopb.    Eorare.    By  Theodobb  Mabtih. 

jEieltylvi.      By    BbqikaU)  S.  Coplbston. 

Xenophon.       By    Sir    Alexander    Obant. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Ldcas  Collins,  M.A. 

Blackwood  and  Sons.  , 

This  is  a  brilliant  idea  of  Mr.  Collins ;  and  his 

coUaborateurs  have  well  discharged  their  duty. 

It  is  not  only  the  EngUsh  reader  who  will  be 

thankful  to  Messrs.  Trollope,  Martin,  Swayne, 
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Gruil,  »nd  Collins,  bul  «11  young  stodenta,  who 
iDfty  noq  grapple  with  portions  of  these  great 
classics  with  more  zest  and  profit  after  thus 
obtaining  a  ooraprehensive  Tiew  of  &e  wh^a 
works  which  they  are  compelled  often  to  nibble 
at  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of  their  general 
purport  or  spirit  Mr.  TroUopo  has  told  tho 
wondrous  story  of  OtBSar  as  far  as  his  Comman- 
taries  rcrcal  it,  and  has  illustrated  it  through- 
out with  geographical  exposition,  historical  pa- 
rallel, and  realistic  art  Bright,  stirring  bits 
of  description,  curt  despatches,  Rtunning  con- 
densations of  campaigns  into  a  few  pages  or 
sentences,  are  giren  in  the  mighty  Cwsar's  own 
words,  and  the  story  is  told  with  grace  and 
simplicity  in  nervous  clear  English  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Martin  has  graduated  with  high  honour  in  the 
school  of  Classical  Translation  before  attranpt- 
ing  this  difficult  task.  We  must  confess  to 
great  satisfaction  with  his  dainty  and  delicate 
work.  He  has  mven  us  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Horace,  and  by  skilful  quotation  has  made 
him  tell  tiie  stoty  of  his  youth,  of  his  high 
military  career,  of  his  relation  to  Mtecenas,  of 
his  health,  and  bis  tastes,  of  his  lore-passages, 
of  hia  friendships,  and  of  his  religious  ideas. 
Mr.  Martin  has  gracefnlly  introduced  Professor 
Conington's  translations  where  he  preferred 
tbein  to  his  own.  Lord  Lytton  has  not  met 
with  equal  bvour  at  his  hand,  though  his  criti- 
cisms are  not  unfrequently  referred  to. 

If  our  readers  will  try  and  conceive  what 
'  llnmlet'  or  tho  '  Ecvolt  of  Islam  '  would  look 
like  if  described  to  some  youngor  civilization 
in  some  language  of  the  future,  they  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  reprodudng  the 
dramas  of  the  ancient  tr^^edians  in  the  shape 
of  a  mere  account  of  them  in  prose.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  exquisite  art  of  the  originals 
evaporates  in  the  process,  but  the  poetry  goes, 
and  only  the  great  conceptions  remain  ;  even 
the  beliefs  of  the  andeot  world  lose  their 
simplicity  in  transmission.  But  it  was  hiird- 
ly  necessary  for  Mr.  Reginald  Copleston  to 
be  80  misleading  as  to  speak  of  the  '  gloomy 
deities  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  con- 
science and  moral  responsibility,'  or  to  find 
in  the  Greek  mythology  such  lessons  aa  the 
*  deep  and  dreadful  responsibili^  of  man,  the 
possibility  of  restoration  from  sin  to  purity, 
and  the  OTerruling  providence  of  a  supremo 
Creator.'  Some  of  those  truths  are  the  off- 
spring of  Soman  law,  others  are  the  growth  of 
Cbnstianity,  but  they  are  all  modem.  Aris- 
totle certainly  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  any- 
one who  carried  such  associations  into  his  read- 
ily of  the  'Prometheus'  wovJd  find  his  ideas 
of  it  vitiated  by  a  fundamental  misconception. 
Except  that  Mr.  Copleston's  sentences  ore 
mostly  halting  and  broken-backed,  his  account 
of  the  plays  is  otherwise  good  and  aceurate. 

'  Xenophon '  is  the  father  of  military  his- 
tory, of  romance,  and  of  Boswelliana.  Ho  is 
less  appreciated  than  '  Herodotus,'  but  is  cqual- 
Iv  vivacious  and  interesting.  We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  his  '  chief  service  to  modem 
readers  consists  in  the  amount  of  information 
he  has  preserved.'  There  is  more  in  bis  pic- 
tures of  contemponu^'life  than  this.    Sir  A.  , 
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Grant  has  done  his  woric  wdl,  and  '  Xenophee ' 
onght  thereby  to  be  more  attractive  to  Englieh 
readers  than  he  has  been.  Wo  could  have 
wished  for  a  siHnewtuA  fuller  picture  of  his  life 
and  times,  but  the  ex%encies  of  space  are  im- 

Th«  Worlt  of  Virgil,  rendered  into  SngliA 
Ptqh.  By  Jahks  Lonsdalb,  M.A.,  aod 
E&MCKL  Lbb,  U.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
A  prose  translation  of  '  Virgil '  is  of  course  on- 
readable.  We  presume  this  is  meant  as  a 
'crib.'  Davidson  certounly  left  room  for  im- 
provement, and  may  now  l>e  considered  to  be 
superseded  by  the  excellent  translation  of 
Messrs.  LonscUle  and  Lee.  The  introducliwis 
are  full  of  matter,  though  they  are  written  in 
a  pedantically  antique  style  which  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  a  not  quite  acourate  senM 
of  congruity. 


Mr.  Trollope's  novels  contribute  a  distinct  de- 
ment to  EngUsh  Action.  He  ia  the  crp^to; 
almost  perfect^  of  commonplace.  If  we  lioiit 
his  gemua,  it  is  not  because  it  so  embodies  it- 
self, for  it  demands  genius  as  great  to  create 
the  commonplace  as  the  heroic  or  the  grotesque. 
Extremes  are  always  easy,  they  are  the  fault 
of  all  undisciplined  force ;  only  well-balanced 
and  practised  power  can  avoid  them.  The  a^ 
tistic  defect  of  Mr.  TroUope  is  that  he  never 
does  anything  else.  He  is  a  Paganini  among 
novel  writers ;  he  fiddles  exquisitely,  but  al- 
vrays  upon  one  string.  He  has  do  situatiaiia 
of  pasutHi ;  bis  characters  are  not  conceived  so 
as  to  reader  development  into  passion  possible. 
What  heroics  can  be  got  out  of  the  Buhop  of 
Barcbester  or  his  wife,  or  'RaHph  the  Heir'! 
Within  his  range,  Mr.  Troll<^  has  wonderful 
variety,  but  before  opening  a  new  work  of  bis 
we  may  always  predicate,  if  not  the  spedes. 
yet  the  genus  of  bis  characters  ;  no  one  would 
ascribe  to  him  miuiy-sidcdness.  '  Ralph  the 
Heir '  is  essentially  commonplace — not  wicked, 
nor  good — not  weak,  nor  stoong — in  any  dis* 
tinctive  way.  A  young  man  with  a  few  bun- 
dreds  a  year,  the  heir-presumptive  of  his  uncle. 


into  respectable  country  genUomen,  magis- 
trates, and  fathers.  He  has  given  himself  to 
horse-racing,  hunting,  and  betting,  with  th^ 
belongings,  and  has  got  embarrassed,  tiis  only 
chance  of  extrication  being  the  reversion  of 
the  estate,  the  possession  of  which,  hovever, 
his  uncle  seems  likely  to  rctiun  for  many  years. 
Out  of  these  circumstances,  such  being  bis 
characters,  the  entanglements  of  tho  tale  are 
wrought  Ralph,  who  is  as  weak  in  love  as  ha 
is  in  moral  habit,  commits  himself  to  a  virtiul 
declaration  of  affection  for  Clarissa,  the  dau^- 
ter  of  his  guardian,  Sir  Thomas  Underwood; 
hia  pecuniary  necessities  press  hard  upon  him, 
and  drive  him  to  the  extremity  of  a  proposal 
to  Polly  NeeSt,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
breeches-maker ;  a  brilliant  cousin  of  Clarissa  3 
— Mary  Bonner — comes  from  the  West  Indie^ 
with  whom  everybody  falls  in  love ;  deliverMl 
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from  oM  Neeflt  by  th«  accidental  death  of  his 
tuicle,  Ralph  proposes  to  her  and  is  refused, 
then  agtun  to  Clarissa  and  is  refused,  and  at 
last  is  married  bTLady  Eardham  to  her  daugh- 
ter Augusta.  The  peculiar  triumph  of  Hr. 
TroUope  is  that  ha  carries  his  hero  and  the 
ladies  through  all  this  without  a  single  feeling 
of  disgust.  None  of  the  characters  hare  much 
in  thetn  except  Mary,  who  shadows  a  fine  con- 
ception, but  they  are  all  redeemed  from  con- 
tempt. Pooly  Neefit  is  vulgar,  but  she  has 
Etrong  common  sense  and  true-hearted  honesty, 
and  knows  what  she  is  ;  ClarisRa  is  a  coquette, 
but  she  has  tenderness  and  faithfulness,  if  not 
depth  of  feeling ;  the  Eardliams  are  the  Eard- 
bams,  types  of  scores  of  common-placa  fami- 
lies, who,  if  they  think  about  affections  at  all, 
clearly  regard  them  as  troublesome  superflui- 
ties ;  the  viciousness  and  vulgar  ambition  of 
old  Neefit  are  redeemed  by  a  certain  generosity 
and  kindlioess  of  social  and  domestic  feeling. 
Everybody  interests,  nobody  escites ;  every- 
body is  tolerable,  and  commonplace.  Indeed, 
Ro  conscious  of  this  is  Mr.  Trollope,  that  he 
devotes  two  or  three  pages  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  novel  to  an  apology  for  it,  showing  us  bow 
undesirable  it  is  that  every  man  should  be  a 
Henry  Esmond,  and  every  woman  a  Jeannie 
Deans.  True:  but  the  only  hope  for  mean, 
selfish,  commoD-place  people  is  for  literary  ar- 
tists to  paint  ideal  excellence.  Mere  portrait- 
painting  is  not  the  final  cause  of  poetry  and 
fiction  ;  while  life-like,  it  must  be  life-idealized. 
Jeannie  Deans  has  touched  myriads  of  com- 
mon-place hearts,  and  made  them  nobler.  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Trollope  try  to  give  ns  a  Jeannie 
Deans  occasionally  ?  What  good  to  anybody 
is  it  to  paint  only  Ralph  Newtons,  except,  per- 
haps, to  excite  a  tolerance  for  common-place, 
an  allowance  for  the  defective  men  and  women 
one  meets  with  every  day — an  end  important, 
no  doubt ;  but  why  not  delineate  virtues  and 
vices — nobilities  and  meannesses — so  as  to  do 
Eometliing  to  excite  the  emulation  of  Ralph 
Newtona  themselToa,  as  well  as  our  charity 
towards  them  ? 

Mr.  Trollope's  masterpiece  in  this  novel  is  Sir 
^omas  Underwood,  a  barrister,  living  in 
chambers,  with  two  daughters  at  Putney,  who 
has  been  Solicitor-Qeneml,  and  who  has  been 
all  his  life  purposing  to  write  a  life  of  Bacon — 
a  conception,  again,  of  a  rospecbible  form  of  a 
somewhat  selfish  and  irresohite  character,  but 
admirably  portrayed.  So  is  Ontario  Mo^s, 
the  SOD  of  Ralph's  bootmaker,  his  rival  in  Uie 
aflfections  of  Polly  Neefit,  a  red-hot  Communist 
orator,  and  the  working  man's  candidate  in  the 
Percycross  election.  In  the  description  of  this 
election,  at  which  Sir  Thomas  was  returned 
and  then  unseated  on  petition,  Mr.  Trollope 
has  excelled  himself.  Couteeted  elections  have 
often  been  described ;  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
Geoige  Eliot  especially,  have  found  them  as 
fruitful  in  humour  as  Hogarth  did.  Qeoi^ 
Eliot  excepted,  we  doubt  if  any  living  writer 
coi^  approach  the  skill  and  power  witn  which 
the  election  of  Perrycross,  the  tactics  of  its 
candidates,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  free 
and  independent  electors  ore  described;  hap- 
pQy,  it  is  now  disfranchised  for  bribery. 


equal  even  to  his  best  worlc  Sir  Thomas  and 
old  Neefit  are  not  surpassed  by  Mrs.  Proudie 
and  Archdeacon  Orantley.  Every  portrait  is 
characteristic,  and  is  most  carefully  finished. 
There  are  few  things  in  fiction  finer  than  the 
subtle  admixture  of  excellencies  and  defects  in 
Sir  Thomas.  We  do  not  care  much  for  '  Ralph 
the  Heir ;'  we  feel  neither  great  indignation  at 
his  sins  nor  great  satisfaction  with  his  virtues. 
He  will  beos  ha^py  as  a  naturelike  his  can  be. 
Old  Neefit  is,  in  hia  way,  as  distinctive  in 
drawing  and  indelible  in  impression  as  Pick- 
wick himself,  only,  of  course,  far  less  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  a  Dutch  artist,  and  paints 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Tcniers  and  the  power  of 
a  Paul  Potter.  It  is  not  the  highest  school  of 
art,  but  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  master  in  it,  and 
'Ralph  the  Heir'  is  one  of  his  greatest  pic- 
tures. If  one  word  may  designate  it,  it  is  a 
novel  of  selfishness  exhibited  in  various  strik- 
ing typos,  not  pleasant,  but  unquestionably 
powerful,  and  likely  to  live  when  many  things 
(hat  Mr,  Trollope  has  done  are  dead  and  for- 


The  promise  which  we  recc^ised  in  Mr.  Far- 
jeon's  '  Grif '  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  '  Joshua 
HarveL'  The  author,  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
really  surprising,  has  acquired  a  mastery  of  de- 
lineation and  a  delicacy  of  touch,  that  give  him 
high  rank  among  broUiers  of  his  craft  The 
opening  chapters,  which  delineate  the  boyish 
friendship  of  Joe  and  Dan,  and  the  bird-fancy- 
ing of  the  poor  litUe  cripple,  are  as  full  of  de- 
licate beauty  and  pathos  as  anything  that  we 
have  for  a  long  time  read.  Indeed,  the  entire 
history  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  lads  is  ex- 
quisitely conceived  end  wrought  ouL  In  its 
unselfisaness,  tenderness,  truthfulness,  and 
moral  beauty,  it  is  like  the  love  of  David  and 
Jonathan.  Like  the  author  of  '  Episodes  from 
an  Obscure  Life,'  Mr.  Farjeon's  strength  lies  in 
his  descriptions  of  East-end  life.  Like  him, 
too,  he  idealizes  it  by  the  delineation  of  noble 
thoughts  and  faithful  love.  The  old  sailor — 
Mr.  Meddler — the  Lascar — Minnie— Ellen— as 
well  as  Joe  and  Dan,  are  all  portrayed  in  a  very 
masterly  manner ;  white  all  is  idealized,  nothing 
is  exagg;erated.  Joe  is  a  very  noble  character. 
The  shipwreck,  and  the  experiences  in  the  Aus- 
tralian foroats,  which  Mr.  Farjeon's  colonial 
life  qualify  him  for  describing  with  great  truth- 
fulness and  power  of  colouring  and  incident, 
are  narrated  in  a  very  powerful  way.  The 
quiet  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  story  have 
greatly  charmed  and  moved  ua.  It  is  a  pure, 
wholesome  book,  carefully  and  skilfully  writ- 
ten, the  precursor,  we  hope,  of  many  more. 

Tale*  (ff  the  Iforth    Riding.     By  Stbpbbii 

YoREE.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  title  of  this  book  led  us  to  expect  that 
'Stephen  Yorko'  had  attempted  to  do    for 
Yorkshire  what  the  author  of  'Loma  Doon' 
has  BO  admirably  done  for  Devonshire,  or  what, 
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in  his  '  Wenderholma,'  Mr.  HunmeriAn  has 
done  for  the  Yorkshire  uid  Lancashire  borders. 
Wc  are  disappointed.  'Stephen  Yorke'  is  not 
the  impersonation  of  a  geaiiu  loci,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  denj  that  (^  may  be  a 
Yorkshire-woman ;  nor  have  the  four  stories  any 
very  distinctive  local  colouring.  Neither  the 
descriptions  of  Datoral  scenery  nor  the  repro- 
duction of  the  vernacular  is  charactcnstic 
enough  to  necessitate  a  Yorkshire  locale  rather 
than  a  Devonshire  one.  It  might  be  an  imper- 
fect representation  of  either,  save,  indeed,  that 
the  items  of  natural  configuration  catalogued 
are  more  true  of  Scarborough  than  they  are  of 
Lynton.  The  forte  of  the  authoress  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  description.  We  can,  however, 
speak  much  more  favourably  concerning  her 
powers  of  portraiture.  The  characters  of  her 
tour  stories  are  well  conceived  and  delicately 
discriminated.  The  tone  is  artistic  and  tender, 
and  the  treatment  skilful ;  a  quiet  and  acute 
observation  of  the  gentler  Borrows  of  human 
life,  sometimes,  however,  as  in  Lizzie— the 
heroine  of  Thorpe  House  Farm^developing 
into  sad  domestic  tragedyj  and  considerable 
power  .in  daguerreotyping  it,  aro  the  writer's 
forte.  Thorpe  House  Farm  is  the  best  story  of 
the  four,  and  is  very  pathetic;  when  the  au- 
thoress attempts  strongar  positions  she  be- 
comes sensational,  as  in  the  quarrel  of  '  Squire 
Hasildene  and  his  Son,'  and  the  rough  winter 
experiences  of  the  latter  in  Danesborough. 
lliere  is  much  that  is  natural  and  touching  in 
the  delineation  of  Mrs.  Wynbum  and  her 
daughter :  the  yearning  of  the  mother,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  cold  reserve  at  the 
daughter  after  the  not  very  original  mis- 
hap which  befel  her.  Sophia  Wynbum  is 
a  very  clever  creation.  The  book  is  not 
great,  but  there  is  a  certain  something  in  it 
which  bdicates  a  power  of  character- painting 
which  itself  has  not  adequately  roaliz.ed,  and 
which  may,  when  it  has  ehakcn  off  what 
'  A.  K,  H-  B.'  would  call  a  little  of  the  '  veily,' 
and  when  it  has  acquired  the  confidence  and 
skill  of  practised  writing,  develope  into  a  dis- 
tinctive gift  The  stories  are  very  pleasant 
reading — that  is,  they  ore  admirable  in  tone  and 
interesting  in  execuuon. 


Success  has  produced  upon  Mr.  Gibbon  the 
effect  that  it  always  does  produce  upon  true 
men  :  it  has  animated  him  to  painstaking  effort 
'  For  Lack  of  Qo!d '  is  a  piece  of  verr  genuine 
workmanship,  and  its  effect  upon  us  is  that  we 
have  to  restrain  our  strong  inclination  to  eulo- 
gize instead  of  criticize.  The  defect  of  the 
story  is  that  the  painful  tension  is  too  great; 
it  wants  the  relief  of  quiet  scenes  and  composed 
feelings.  Angus  and  Annie  are  in  a  chronic 
agony.  Shakespeare  understood  the  tragic  art 
better  ;  strong  passions  can  be  only  occasional, 
and  'Lear'  without  the  fool  would  be  too  pain- 
ful. This,  however,  is  almost  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find.  The  writing  is  good,  and  the 
little  descriptive  bits  evince  the  keen  and  care- 
ful eye  as  well  as  the  skilful  hand  of  an  artist. 
The  beautiful  and  tender  touches  with  which 
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the  work  is  inlaid — the  genuine  pathos  of  even 
the  most  intense  feeling  is  very  powerful ;  the 
well-r^ulated  freedom  of  the  artist's  hand — 
the  carefully-studied  tone  of  the  dialoguo— the 
constructive  skill  of  the  plot-  the  fine  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  whole — even  the  humour  of 
the  mere  Scottish  dialect — all  are  accessories 
essential  to  the  best  work,  but  in  one  or  more 
of  which  even  very  good  work  is  sometimes 
lacking.  But  the  prime  quality  of  every  novel 
is  its  characterization,  and  in  this  Hr.  Gibbon 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  concep- 
tion of  Annie's  character,  and  of  the  Wind  in- 
stinct of  noble,  self-sacriflcmg  love  that  always 
guides  her  rightly  even  when  she  seems  to  be 
acting  most  fatally,  aro, very  able  and  beauti- 
ful. Angus,  again,  in  another  way  exhibits  the 
name  characteristics,  thedjfference  beingchiefly 
that  between  man  and  woman,  for  in  love  it  is 
true  that  the  superiority  is  with  the  woman. 
Angus's  mother  is  after  the  typo  of  Robot 
Falconer's  mother, — a  fine  Scotttsh  matron, 
full  of  Calvinism  and  stem  tenderness.  An- 
nie's father,' and  Dalquherrie,  the  evil  geniuses 
of  the  piece,  are  also  well  conceived ;  they  ei- 
hibit  two  natural  types  of  selfishness.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  strange  com- 
pound of  incontinence,  soldierliness,  eccentri- 
city, and  fidelity, — the  Dcil — a  creation  wor- 
thy of  Scott 

Altogether  wo  congratulate  Mr,  Gibbon  on  a 
second  very  marked  saecess,  which  bids  f«r  to 
place  him,  as  n  dcscriber  of  Scottish  forms  of 
our  common  humanity,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  Geoip3  Macdonald. 

Tht  Bsa'itiful  Miu  Harrington.    By  HoLn 
Lee,  Author  of  'Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,' 

<fcc.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  accomplished  writer  who  passes  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Holme  Leo  has  added  to  her  re- 
putation by  this  novel.  It  is  written  with 
groat  care  and  fclicitousness  of  style,  with  per- 
fect taste,  and  much  delicacy  of  conception. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  pure  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  very  life-like  in  delineation.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  tragic  story,  the  wife  of  the  rector 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  history  developos  it- 
self, and  every  complication  m  event  and 
thought,  and  all  the  balancings  of  motive  reach 
the  reader  through  the  heart  and  mind  of  this  ■ 
one  individual  She  b  a  nimble,  strong-minded 
little  woman,  with  an  abhorrence  of  shams, 
and  an  outspokenness  at  times  quite  astonish- 
ing. This  old,  old  story  of  love  arrested  by 
family  pride  and  selfishness,  and  ending  in 
cruel  disappointment  and  perverse  conjugal  r«- 
lations,  in  a  semblance  of  madness,  in  cruel 
suspicions,  fever,  and  death,  has  often  been 
told,  but  not  often  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
sympathetic,  loving  spectator  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  suffering  heroine.  The  only  draw- 
back is,  that  we  are  never  admitted  to  the 
secret  heart  of  any  masculine  actor  in  the 
drama  ;  wo  are  never  introduced  into  th«  pri- 
vacy of  the  lover,  or  the  father,  or  the  grasp- 
ing heir-at-law  of  the  '  beautiful  Miss  Buring- 
ton.'  The  presumed  biographer  is  always  pre- 
sent, or  quoting  extracts  from  Fehcia  Bamng> 
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«n'a  letters,  or  relating  the  gossip  of  faer 
Iriendd  or  her  enemies.  We  questioD  whether 
X)etiul  justice  ia  altogether  done,  either  to  the 
<elfish  father,  the  loDg-fiufTering  husband,  or  to 
iie  soeakiiig  hypocritical  reptile  wbo  ia  the 
narplot  of  Felicia's  happiness.  There  are  so 
ntvi;  wavs  in  which  the  machioationB  of  her 
memies  mi^ht  have  easily  been  diBappoint«d, 
that  it  is  evidmt  tiiat  Holme  Lee  repudiates  the 


Felida  does  conquer  world,  flesh,  and  devil 
liter  a  faahion,  and  her  cruellj-used,  higb- 
ninded,  but  intolerably  blundering  loTer,  not- 
irithatanding  his  genUeness  and  bia  Victoria 
Cross,  his  forbearance  and  patience,  deserves 
his  fate ;  but  then,  after  he  has  intentionallj 
Itreken  die  tender  heart  of  the  heroine,  be  pro- 
Tokingly  consolea  himself  with  another  love. 
We  are  not  sure  that  a  ward  in  Chancery  and 
heiresa  of  entailed  estates  could  have  conferred 
on  \a  husband  such  powers  as  the  wife  and 
dtLi^bter  of  Mr.  Barrington  snccesBively  en- 
trusted to  bim  '  but  let  that  pass.  We  thank 
Holme  Lee  for  her  fascinating  story,  the  moral 
d  which  is, — let  young  lovers  he  true  to  their 
plighted  word,  though  fathers,  guardians,  duen- 
nas, family  dignity,  titied  suitors,  death's  beads 
ud  cross-bones  idl  demand  instant  and  preci- 
jHUle  repudiation. 


There  is  not  much  to  be  SMd  about  Hamilton 
Aide's  UtUe  story.  The  plot  te  el^bt  Haud, 
the  st^daugbter  of  Sir  Andrew  Herriesaon,  a 
pcKDpous,  irascible,  narrow-minded  baronet,  is 
giwl«d  into  clandestinely  leaving  hie  bouse, 
titer  refusing  a  wealthy  match  unon  which  he 
wu  beset  She  answers  an  advertisement, 
and  becomes  an  under  lady's  maid,  with  a  sti- 
pend of  twenty  [pounds  a  year,  to  Mrs.  Cataret, 
whose  SOD  falla  in  love  with  ber,  and,  after  a 
due  amount  of  difBculty  and  fuming,  marries 
her.  The  story  is  told  in  a  simple^  straight- 
fonNrd  way,  and  the  characters  are  well 
delineated,  especially  that  of  the  vivacious 
h«l£-French  Mrs.  Cataret,  and  of  noble-hearted 
JohniniGs,  the  curate.  If  the  story  does  not 
encour^ie  ill-used  baronets'  stepdaughters  to 
ruL  away,  it  may,  harmlessly  enough,  fill  up  an 
Idle  hour. 


Urs.  Ohphant  has  won  such  a  position 
iiDong  our  lady  novelists — second  only  among 
llring  writers  to  that  of  George  Eliot— that  it 
U  ilmost  enough  to  announce  a  new  story 
[torn  her  pen  :   certainly  it  ia  superfluous  to 


lope.  Like  otiier  writers,  however,  her  prodi 
lions  are  not  all  of  equal  excellence,  and 
illhoogh  there  are  in  '  Squire  Arden '  elements 
of  literary  skill  and  imaginative  power  which 
^ould  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the 
interest  of  any  cr^ic,  it  cannot  be  designated 
one  of  her  best  worka.  The  story  is  not  a 
dinrtul  one.  Its  plot  is  very  simple.  Edgar 
voi.  uv.  B — 9 
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Aiden,  a  young  man  whom  his  bther  has 
hated  and  kept  abroad,  finds  himself,  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority,  the  Lord  of  Ardon, 
with  an  only  sister,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  exists  a  strong  affection.  Clare  has  the 
Arden  blood  in  her ;  with  much  that  is  excel- 
lent derived  from  her  mother,  she  has  the  im- 
perious temper  of  ber  father.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  her  character  is  her  love  for  Edgar. 
The  new  experiences  of  the  bdr  are  described. 
A  few  of  the  village  characters  are  introduced, 
notably  Dr.  Somers,  the  village  doctor,  a  Jum 
vinant,  clever  and  good  at  heart,  but  somewhat 
cynical ;  bis  sister,  Hiss  Somers,  a  very  clever 
creation,  a  kind  of  pious  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  geuUe,  kindly  rector,  and  some  of 
the  peasants.  At  the  bouse  of  one  of  them  a 
Scotcbwomao,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  her  grand- 
daughter, Jeannia,  come  to  lodge.  The  Pim- 
pemels,  Liverpool  merchants,  come  on  the 
stage,  but  little  comes  of  it ;  so  do  the  aristo- 
cratic neighbours,  the  Thomleighs.  A  cousin, 
Arthur  Arden,  a  half  wom-ont  and  penniless 
man  about  town,  turns  up,  and  schemes  to 
many  Clare,  to  the  great  distress  of  everybody 
who  knows  ber. 

The  chief  interost  centres  in  Arden.  Some 
letters  are  discovered  in  a  bureau  proving  that 
Edgar  is  not  an  Arden,  but  an  aaopt«d  chUd, 
the  old  Squire  having  been  at  enmi^  with  his 
heir.  Edgar  at  once  makes  known  the  dis- 
covery, and  surrenders  the  estate  to  Arthur 
Arden,  the  true  heir,  whose  coarse,  servile 
selfisbness  comes  out  Edgar  proves  to  be  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Murray.  The  three  volumes 
are  occupied  with  the  simple  development  of 
this.  Tbe  fault  of  the  story  is  its  prolixity;  it 
doesn't  get  on.  Chapter  after  chapter  is  filled 
with  analyses  of  everybody's  feelings  and 
reflections,  and  with  details  of  everybody's 
movements,  until  the  reader  is  really  wearied. 
Tbe  burthen  of  three  volumes  lies  heavily 
upon  t)oth  writer  and  reader.  Like  every  story 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes,  the  book  is  full  of 
good  sense  and  clever  things,  but  she  should 
either  have  put  into  it  more  subordinate  and 
varied  incidents,  or  have  made  it  shorter,  It 
is  altogether  melancholv.  We  pity  the  villa- 
gers who  have  Arthur  Arden  for  their  Squire ; 
we  pity  Edgar,  who  goes  forth  almost  penniless ; 
but  most  of  all  we  pity  Clare,  whose  defects 
hardly  deserved  such  a  retribution  as  Arthur 
for  a  husband. 


intellect  and  the  greatness  of  love.  Madeline, 
the  simple,  loving  wife,  is  well  delineated ;  so  is 
her  cousin  Eate,  the  sempstress  and  actress. 
Tbe  writer  has  no  great  depth,  but  is  well 
acquainted  with  places  and  people,  and  with 
arbst-life,  and  be  tells  his  story  and  points  its 
moral  fairly  woU. 


Mr.   Henry   Holbeach  cannot  write   wiUiout. 
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saying  many  clever  lliinKS.  H«  has  an  eye  for 
the  humours  o(  men  and  the  oddities  of  reli- 
gious persuasion.  From  an  outside  standpoint 
ho  can  see  the  incongruities  of  stronglj  mark- 
ed reli^ouFi  profession  with  the  common  affairs 
of  life  and  business.  If  Serene  Highnesses  or 
great  ecclesiasticB  irere  represented  with  their 
feet  in  hot  water,  and  with  bowls  of  toddy  at 
thdr  side,  and  seen  to  be  intent  on  expelling 
the  results  of  superfluous  rheum  from  their 
aystems,  or  if  Prime  Ministers  were  honestly 
painted  at  their  sport  or  personal  business,  the 
incoDgruities  of  their  gr.eat  professions  and 
their  positive  actual  doings  would  seem  as 
laughable  as  the  to; -shop  and  bill-discounting 
and  mutton  pies  of  '  cumbersome  Christians.' 

There  are  many  scenes  and  bits  of  descrip- 
tion in  these  volumes  which  are  almost  worthy 
of  Robert  Browning,  or  Mrs.  Oliphant;  but  Mr, 
Holbeach  seems  often  to  be  trying  to  produce 
a  droll  or  a  weird  effect,  in  which  he  never 
quite  succeeds.  For  our  part,  wo  laughed 
when  he  clearly  meant  us  to  weep,  and  we 
fiuled  to  see  anything  ludicrotis  in  the  incon- 
gruities and  weaknesses  which  ho  so  painfully 
depicts.  As  to  plot  or  scheme  in '  Shoemakers' 
Village,'  there  is  scarcely  the  apoli^y  for  one. 
A  few  mysteries,  of  no  oarOily  interest,  are 
supposed  to  be  lying  under  our  foctj  or  huddled 
up  in  dark  (wmers,  ready  to  break  forth  upon 
the  hum-drum  life  of  the  principal  charactors, 
but  they  vanish  away,  without  conferriog  any 
interest  on  the  narrative.  The  character  of 
Cherry  White,  alia»  Tomboy,  is  freshly  and 
vividly  drawn  ;  and  the  simple  sweetness  of 
her  life,  just  opening  to  the  significance  of 
love,  and  making  her  the  confidante  of  every- 
body in  'Shoemakers'  ViUage,'  redeems  the 
story  from  absoluto  insipidity ;  but  why  she 
should  have  been  drowned  in  a  horse-pond,  in 
the  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  '  malignant 
cpilept,'  who  was  her  only  enemy,  baffles  our 
philosophy  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  ugly  splash 
she  must  have  made,  when  she  was  dragged 
into  the  muddy  pool,  disfigures  the  entire  story 
with  nncannjr  stains.  However,  the  separate 
characterizations  of  the  '  Shoomalcers'  Yillago ' 
reveal  a  touch  of  real  power.  Wo  would 
respectfully  advise  Henry  Holbeach  to  keep  to 
those  higher  walks  of  literature,  whore  he  has 
won  for  himself  so  just  a  reputation. 

nUtorieal  NiirraUtei.      From  the  Russian. 

By  H.  C.  EoMANOFP.  Rivingtons. 
Madame  Romanoff  has  translated  six  Russian 
tales  or  sketches — three  by  S.  N.  Shoubinsky 
and  three  by  V.  Andreeffi  She  has,  she  tells 
us,  taken  great  liberties  with  Mr.  AndrSoff's 
original  narrative,  which  is  eitremely  dis- 
orderly and  rambling.  She  has  curtailed  it; 
and  from  its  parts  or  chapters  has  compiled 
one  continuous  narrative.  The  result  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  stories  of  Catherine 
the  Great  and  tho  Emperor -Paul  are  very 
timidly  told — either  from  the  cautiousness  of 
the  onginal  or  the  oourtliiiess  of  the  translator. 
Strange  romances  are  possible  under  a  despot- 
ism, and  few  nations  have  more  tragic  or  won- 
derful court  tales  to  tell  than  the  semi-oriental, 
semi-barbarous  despotism    of    Russia ;    but 
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whether  it  be  autocrat  or  favourite,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  story  should  be  told  fearlessly 
and  fully.  Neither  concerning  the  renal 
favourites  about  whom  Shoubinsky  tells  ns, 
nor  the  scandalous  monarcba  ufion  whom 
Andr^eff  employs  his  pen,  do  we  get  this. 
We  have  read  the  stories  with  a  certam  inter- 
est; but  we  have  felt  in  doing  so  that  *the 
half  was  not  told  us.'  Ugly  facts  are  covered 
over  with  gentle  euphoisms,  and  manifest  bar- 
barians are  decently  clothed.  It  is  the  shadow 
of  history  that  falls  upon  the  disc,  not  history 
itself 


'Restored'  is  a  very  conscientious  and  cterer 
novel,  and  deserves  a  much  fuller  description 
and  criticism  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  It 
is  a  piece  of  very  honest,  punstaking  work ; 
its  plot  and  characters  are  fresh,  and  escape 
the  conventional  type  of  novel-writers ;  its 
descriptions  indicate  a  close  study  of  nature, 
an  eye  to  observe,  and  a  considerable  power  of 
reproduction ;  while  its  narrations  and  dia- 
logues are  inlaid  with  thoughtful  observations 
and  vivacious  dis()uisitions  on  men  and  thinrs. 
The  writer  has  made  her  book  a  repertoi^  for 
much  of  her  philosophy  of  life.  It  would,  for 
instance,  be  possible  to  glean  from  it  some- 
thing like  a  complete  theory  of  the  '  WomAa's 
Right'  question ;  and  we  must  do  the  authoress 
tho  justice  to  say  that  her  views  are  generally 
just  and  her  remarks  sensible.  The  book,  in 
short,  is  full  of  sterling  stuff,  and  will  bear 
more  than  one  perusal  Evidently,  it  has  been 
a  labour  of  love,  written  with  literary  caro  and 
pride,  and  with  a  purpose  much  higher  than 
that  of  mere  amusement  The  wntfr'a  aim 
is  high,  and  it  has  achieved  a  signal  success. 
Mr.  Malreward,  of  Malreward  PoHc,  in  Somer- 
setshire, a  handsome,  almost  unmitigated 
scoundrel,'  had  married  the  sister  of  tho  Rev. 
Arthur  Byrne,  rector  of  Tintagel— we  b^ 
pardon,  Tre'ralga — on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cornwall  He  soon  breaks  her  heart ;  and  her 
two  children,  Victor  and  Frederica,  become  the 
chatvB  of  the  recior.  until  Hany,  Mr.  Halrc- 
worif  s  eldest  son  by  a  former  wife,  is  killed 
by  bebg  thrown  from  his  hors&  and  Victor 
becomes  the  heir,  and  has  to  reside  at  Malre- 
ward Park.  The  story  turns  on  his  tempta- 
tions therc^  under  the  bad  ioBuence  of  his 
father,  who  is  brute  as  well  as  devil,  .and  once 
almost  kills  him.  Strong  in  noble  principle, 
Victor  is  faithful,  aided  by  Deverell,  the  head- 
keeper,  a  striking  character,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Mr.  Malreward.  Deverell  is  accused  of  Mr. 
Malreward's  death,  and  Victor  is  suspected  of 
implication  in  it  After  a  few- years,  during 
which,  under  most  disheartening  conditions, 
Victor  redeems  the  estate  and  regenerates  its 
peasantry,  he  dies  of  fever,  after  a  deed  of 
nobleheroism.  Freddy,  his  sister,  has  married 
StansQeld  Erie,  a  cold,  selfish,  self-willed  law- 
yer, whose  conversion  is  the  most  improbable 
thing  in  the  story — almost  a  psycholi^cal 
impossibility,  we  think— and  her  son  inherits 
the  estate.  Three  or  four  of  the  characten — 
Victor's  own — Arthur  Byrne,  (he  noble-be»rted 
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rector — Dereroll'a,  *nd  Freddy's— are  almost 
origmat  ia  thdr  conception,  and  are  dereloped 
with  admirable  Tigour,  truth,  and  skilL  The 
diavbacka  are  that  Victor  is  too  hysterical, 
ind  Slaoafleld  Erie  too  much  of  a  brute. 
Throughout,  indeed,  the  agonj  is  piled  on  a 
little  too  much,  but  there  are  great  power,  deep 
truth,  aud  a  wholesome  moral  in  this  reallj 
remarkable  noveL 


A  terj  well-written  and  pleasant  sketch  of 
Nonconformist  church  life,  e^ibiting  the 
influeoce  which  a  n>od  and  wise  pastor  will 
always  gather,  and  ue  impotence  of  mere  fac- 
tion and  folly  seriously  to  damage  it  There 
is  great  good  sense  in  the  conception  of  the 
sketch,  and  considenble  skiU  in  the  execution 
of  it 


Hi.  Le  Fanu  occupies  a  distinctly  original  posi- 
tion among  novel  writers.  He  is  a  master  of 
what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call  '  sensa- 
tion,' yet  doee  not  attain  his  ends  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  Btereotyf>e  characters  of 
Eucti  stories  do  not  appear  on  his  paces.  NeTer 
do  we  encounter  the  loTcly  female  flond  whose 
first  ^o  was  'Miladi'  in  the  'Three  Mus- 
keteers' of  Dumas  the  inexhaustible,  and  who 
has  since  committed  bigamies  and  murders 
(the  murders  of  best  husbands  by  preference) 
in  the  works  of  popular  authors  whom  we  need 
not  name.  Agam,  Mr.  Le  Fanu  is  great  at  a 
mjsterioua  plot,  but  his  mysteries  have  Ihe 
immense  advantage  of  beiitg  not  eotirely 
Ira(]s1uc«nt ;  and  in  the  novel  now  under  notice 
we  think  the  readers  *f  most  experience  in 
such  matters  may  reach  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume  without  penetrating  the  mystery 
^ich  surrounds  Longcluse,  It  is  a  real  puzzle, 
based  upon  an  origmai  cwitrivance  wiiich  it 
nould  be  unfair  to  reveal  Hr.  Le  Fanu  has 
also  a  strongly  penetrative  imagination,  where- 
by he  lights  up  luridly  the  strange  scenes  that 
tie  describes,  producing  an  effect  like  a  picture 
by  Rembrandt,  or  like  that  observable  when 
the  electric  flame  through  a  lighthouse  lens 
falls  upon  some  scene  in  utter  darkness.  This 
power  of  giving  intense  reality  to  description 
makes  every  chapter  of  our  author's  work 
worth  reading.  The  storf  of  '  Checkmate '  we 
shall  leave  tmtold ;  it  has  a  curious  fascination 
about  it,  and  will  pretty  surely  be  finished  by 
any  one  who  commences  it  Its  characters  are 
d^nite  and  varied.  Longcluse,  hero  and  vil- 
lain, successful  for  a  long  time^  yet  checkmated 
St  last,  is  an  admirable  portrait  The  Arden 
baronets,  father  and  sou,  might  almost  be 
identified  in  Lodge  or  Debrett  Tho  ladies, 
eapedally  Grace  Maubny  and  Lady  May  Pen- 
rotte,  are  choice  studies  of  patrician  life  ;  and 
as  to  Baron  Vanboeron,  that  wonderful  patron 
and  protector  of  scoundrels,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  ori^nal  conceptions  in  modern  romance. 
Grilice  who  question  the  existence  of  romantic 
brilliancy  may  be  referred  to  the  Timtt  n — 
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paper,  which  has  daily  to  record  events  that  no 
novelist  dare  imagine.  Therefore  we  shall 
decline  to  inquire  whether  a  Vaoboeren  exists 
or  has  exiBt«d — whether,  indeed,  his  vocation 
is  possible,— and  shall  simply  say  that  he  is  an 
entirely  new  and  strangely  powerful  character 
in  the  world  of  bizarre  romance. 

The  Mad  War-Planet.     By  William  Howitt. 

Longmans. 
MurUl,  and  other  Poemt.     By  E.  T.  Wbate- 

BBLF.     Whittaker  and  Co. 
AteneU,  Degmond,   and   other   Poemt.      Two 

vols.  By  SoFBiA  A.  Gaulfeilii.  Longmans. 
With  some  distrust  of  our  critical  infallibili! 
ty,  we  have  selected  these  four  volumes  of 
poems  out  of  some  two  dozen  that  lie  on  our 
table.  The  difference  between  one  volume  of 
lor  poetry  and  another  is  generally  infinite- 
isl,  and  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply 
that  the  volumes  left  unnoticed  are  much  below 
the  level  of  tho  others.  We  presume  that  mi- 
nor poetry  is  written  chiefly  for  a  few  congeni- 
al minds  m  whom  similar  associations  produce 
susceptibility  to  similar  impressions  and  emo- 
tions. But  the  critic  must  judge  from  a  guati 
absolute  point  of  view,  and  take  his  stand,  as  it 
were,  on  the  elementary  passions  of  the  mind 
and  tho  cardinal  facts  of  nature.  We  notice 
Mr.  Howitt's  volume  not  because  we  think  it 
contains  anything  even  resembling  poetry,  but 
from  respect  for  nis  name,  and  for  the  sincerity 
of  bis  convictions.  *  The  Mad  War-Planet '  is, 
unhappily,  an  epic,  and,  still  more  unhappily, 
an  epic  with  a  theory.  Mr.  Howitt  believes  the 
earth  to  be  a  ^herical  lunatic  asylum,  in  which 
the  thousand  million  lunatics  are  unfortunately 
not  under  restraint  Tbe  theory  is,  of  course, 
not  new,  but  tbe  working  out  of  it  is  less  origi- 
nal and  interesting  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. 'Muriel,  the  Sea  King's  Daughter,'  is 
musical  with  the  tones  and  tinged  with  the 
hues  of  the  youngest  school  of  poetry.  But 
tbe  art  of  it  is  delicate  and  finished,  and  proves 
a  real  poetic  gift,  apart  from  the  echoes  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Morris  which  ring  through  the  poem . 
The  majority  of  Miss  Caulfeild's  poems  are  the 
manifestations  of  an  evidently  unaffected  piety. 
The  poetry  of  them  lies  chiefly  in  «  certain 
completeness  of  presentation,  a  severity  of 
limitation  by  which  the  ra^ed  edges  of  an 
emotion  are  made  to  fall  o^  and  tiio  mood  to 
crystallize  into  a  defined  and  beautiful  form. 

Pilgrim  Sonq*  in  Cloud  ajid  Sujuhine.  By 
Nbwhah  Hall,  LL.B.  Hamilton  and 
Adams. 
Few  things  in  modem  literature  are  much 
more  ugniilcant  than  the  extraordinary  difiiision 
of  the  author's  flrst  publication,  '  Come  to  Je- 
BUS.'  The  spirit  of  that  musical  and  soothing 
reb^in  pervades  these  'Pilgrim  Songs,'  and 
offers  a  loving  rebuke  to  the  cold  and  cynical 
criticism  wbicn  it  is  fashionable  to  pronoonce  on 
Evangelical  Christianity.  These  songs  of  the 
pilgrim  are  full  of  hope  and  exultation;  they  all 
seem  singable  on  the  border-land  between 
earth  and  heaven.  They  reveal  sreat  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty,  and  show  tbe  Kind  of  chord 
that  has  been  struck  in  the  heart  of  the  writer 
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hj  tho  loTeHness  of  urtb  ts  well  u  by  the 
deepest  realities  of  life.  There  is  in  them  a 
triumphant  faith,  bom  of  a  deep  experience— a 
faith  which  does  not  battle  with  Bcientific  spe- 
culation nor  modem  mjEticism.  It  knows  and 
does  not  prove,  it  rests  and  does  not  fret  The 
key-noto  of  the  volume  is  struck  in  a  hymn  of 
universal  praise.  The  tenderness,  strength, 
and  good  cneer  of  many  of  the  personal  medi- 
tations are  helpfuL  A  motto  appropriate  to 
the  volume  would  be,  '  Thy  statutes  haTO  been 
my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.' 
Parish  Mvnngi,  or   DetotioTtal  Poeml.      By 

John  S.  R.  Honsbll,  LL.D.  Bivingtons. 
A  now  and  neat  edition  of  one  of  Dr.  Mon- 
sell's  volumes  of  exquisite  sacred  poems.  Next 
to  Keble  and  to  Br.  Bonar,  there  is  no  hymn- 
writer  of  this  generation  to  whom  the  Church 
of  Qod  owes  so  much.  Like  them,  he  is 
intensely  suhjective,  spiritual,  and  tender. 
Many  of  his  hymns  have  passed  into  the  use  of 
all  sectjons  of  the  Churchy  and  minister  richly 
to  the  best  forms  of  devotional  feeling. 


THBOLOOT,  PHILOSOPRT,  AND    PHILOLOOV. 

Tli«  Doetriitt  of  Boly  Scripture  retpecting  the 
Atonement.  By  THOMis  J.  Ghawfohd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Blackwood  and  Sons.  1871. 
When  Dr.  Crawford  published  his  treatise  on 
'  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  considered  in  its  gen- 
eral and  special  aspects,  and  particularly  in  re- 
lation  to  the  Atonement,'  we  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  {B.  Q.  vol  xlri.,  p.  2T2)  to 
tho  great  ability  and  admirable  temper  with 
which  fae  brought  various  modem  theories  of 
he  Atonement  to  the  following  test:— 'How 
at*  do  those  theories  represent  the  sufferings  of 
Ohrist  as  a  manifestation  altogether  unparal- 
leled of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  towards  all 
mankind.'  In  our  opinion,  he  showed  trium- 
phantly that  they  were  lamenbkbly  defective  in 
this  prime  article  of  their  alleged  strength. 
The  substance  of  these  criticisms  is  introduced 
into  the  present  volume,  and  much  of  the  able 
review  of  the  theories  of  Messrs.  Maurice, 
H'Leod  Campbell,  Robertson,  Young,  and 
Bushnell  is  here  repeated,  with  a  broader  refe- 
rence to  the  whole  question  of  the  Atonement 
The  powerful  arffumentvm  ad  hominem  is, 
however,  omitted,  and  the  author's  views  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  Atonement  are  so  far 
hinted  as  to  make  us  anxious  to  see  how  he  will 
on  that  hypothesis  develope  his  stronglv  held 
thesis  on  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood.  Doubtless, 
the  ground  taken  by  him  would  be  this,  that 
the  love  of  tho  Eternal  Universal  Father  was  so 
gre«t  to  the  whole  of  mankind  that  He  sent  His 
Son  to  save  all  who  should  believe  in  Him. 
Dr.  Crawford  says  truly,  that  'a  full  discussion 
of  it  would  be  impracticable,  apart  from  the 
difficult  and  mysterious  subject  of  tixepvTpotei 
of  Qod.'  The  limitation  of  tho  exUnt  and 
deitination  of  the  Atonement  to  those  and 
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those  only  who  stand  in  covenant  relation  widi 
Christ  in  the  counsels  of  the  Qodhead,  at  wh« 
are  in  living  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  originates  per  le  so  many  grievoos 
difficulties  that  it  has  done  more  than  anythii^ 
else  to  induce  the  violent  criticism  of  ttu 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  The  not 
infrequent  concession  of  this  hypothesis  iutlus 
able  writer's  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  the 
Atonement,  disturbs  the  almost  unlimited 
satisfaction  with  which  we  have  perused  the 
volume.  We  may  say  farther,  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, that  it  seems  to  ns  scarcely  ledtimale  to 
place  the  theory  upheld  by  Wardlaw,  Pye- 
Smith,  Jenkyn  and  others,  on  a  lower  platform 
than  that  of  Martinean,  Jowett,  or  BushnrH 
It  is  certainly  submitted  to  the  most  scathing 
criticism  contained  in  the  entire  volume,  and  k 
represented  in  colours  and  terms  hardly  meted 
out  to  those  who  arraign  at  the  bar  of  cm-  i 
science  the  entire  idea  of  substitution,  and  who  < 
entirely  repudiate  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss 
or  defend  Dr.  Wardlaw  from  this  powerful 
attack.  We  have  previously,  in  thisReriev, 
at  considerable  length,  shown  that  we  consider 
the  rectoral  or  governmental  theory  insuffldent, 
and  exposed  to  serious  objection.  It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  interestii^ 
work  on  the 'Nature  of  theAtonement,'reveal8 
far  less  sympathy  with  the  modern  Calvinism 
of  the  Bcnool  of  Wardlaw  and  Jenkyn  than  he 
does  with  the  more  logical  and  m^rfound  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin  and  Owen.  But  Wardliw 
and  Campbell,  though  they  widely  differ  on 
the  rationale  of  the  Atonement,  do  both, 
together  with  Dr.  Crawford,  stand  flrmly  on 
the  position  that  our  blessed  Lord  consummi- 
ted  a  great  work  of  redemption  /or  human  na- 
ture, which  no  individual  of  ihe  human  race 
could  effect  for  himself,  and  this  octr  and  flJwt 
that  work  wrought  in  humanity  by  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  the  work  of  Christ 
We  beg  our  readers,  however,  to  read  Dr. 
Crawford's  examination  of  the  '  theory  of  sym- 
pathy,' which  is  made  by  Campbell  and  otboi 
to  cover  and  explain  tho  deep  mystery  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  The  alternative  exhibited 
by  Luther,  that  forciveness  of  sins  conld  not 
be  conceived  of  in  the  dominion  of  a  holy  Ged, 
unless  there  be  either  a  sufficient  satigfaction 
or  an  adequate  repentance,  was  accepted  bv 
Dr.  Campbell ;  but  instead  of  looking,  wim 
Luther,  for  satisfaction  of  a  violated  law,  he 
has  taken  the  other  side  of  the  alternative^  vii,, 
the  adequate  repentaTice  for  the  sins  of  the  he- 
man  race,  rendered  from  the  ground  of  human 
nature,  in  the  awful  sympathy  of  Jesus,  and  in 
that  Ibving  consciousness  of  human  sin  and 
peril  which  filled  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  bnJM 
the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  Dr.  Craw- 
ford has  not  referred  to  the  various  Scriptoial 
aiguments  by  which  Dr.  Campbell  endeavonred 
to  sustain  his  somewhat  startling  thesil  bet 
has  grappled  with  the  main  proposition  itsd( 
and  shown  it  to  be  insufDcient  to  sustain  the 
language  of  Christ  or  his  Apoaties ;  that  all  tlie 
elements  of  a  complete  and  adeqtutterepeiUaM 
for  the  sins  of  the  world  could  not  be  found  in 
one  who  had  no  experience  of  sinful  desire; 
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furtber,  that  if  this  vers  possible,  and  were 
cle»riy  stated  in  Holy  Scn^ture,  then,  so  far 
from  the  stferings  of  Christ  consequent  on 
his  agonizing  sympathy  with  sinners  providing 
the  ground  of  foi^venesa  of  sins,  this  theory 
would  merely  aggrarate  the  offensiveneas  of 
sin,  and  run  the  dai»er  of  transforming  the 
entire  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ  into 
the  power  of  Hia  example  ezercisli^  a  sanctify- 
ing influence  upon  the  life  of  the  believer. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Crawford  in  his  clear, 
calm,  candid  treatment  of  tho  various  hypothe- 
ses of  Grotins,  Maurice,  Bushnell,  Young,  and 
Robertson.  These  controversial  chapters  arc 
models  of  honourable  debate,  they  are  scrupu- 
lously fair  in  quotation,  and  complete  in  rejoin- 
der. But  _it  would  be  incorrect  not  to  state 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  this  valuable 
irork  is  expository  rather  than  controversial ; 
inductive  rather  tnan  deductive.  The  author 
assumes  no  theory  or  theological  definition 
tma  which  to  start,  hut  simply  enumerates, 
with  much  elaboration  and  care,  in  fourteen 
'groups,'  all  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  Christ  The 
principal  interpretations  of  these  loei  etattki 
come  under  review,  and  great  care  ia  taken  to 
laake  them  sustain  no  weight  greater  than  they 
can  bear.  The  conclusions  at  which  tho 
author  arrives  are  pven  in  twelve  brief  sections 
of  high  and  sacred  eloquence.  '  The  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Atonement '  is  summed  up  under  the  head- 
ing of  prophecy  and  taer^e;  and,  while 
cluming  for  the  Levitical  sacrifices  a  piacular 
character  for  sins  of  a  certain  class,  the  non- 
cipiatory  theories  of  Btihr,  Hofmann,  Keil,  and 
Young  are  carefully  reviewed.  , 

The  general  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  are  well  handled.  We 
call  special  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Crawford  replies  to  the  allegation  that 
Christ  manifested  personal  reserve  respecting 
the  Atonement  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
'the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  ministry  was  to 
maie  rather  than  preach  tho  Atonement;' 
that  '  Christ  is  the  titbject  as  well  as  the  author 
of  the  Gospel — Hia  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  are  included  in  it  as  its  most  im- 
porlint  elements  ;  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Tis  gradual  and  progressive,  and  when  most 
tdvinced  indicated  the  need  of  further  teach- 
ing,' and  then,  finally,  that  'this  reserve  has 
b^  greatly  exaggerated.'  Our  author  is  most 
happy  in  refuting  a  variety  of  objections  raised 
ta  the  atoning  character  of  the  work  of  Christ 
from  the  silenco  of  the  parables,  and  says,  most 
truly,  that '  if  we  were  to  proceed  upon  the 
priDdple  that  anythii^  tliat  is  not  eipressty 
meotioned  in  a  particukr  passage  which  speaks 
oF  the  foi^veness  of  sin  may  be  set  aside  as 
having  no  connection  with  that  blessing.  I  might 
uuder^e  to  prove  that  r^entanee  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  forgiveness.' 

We  have  demoted  anusaal  space  to  our  notice 
of  this  important  book.  The  intrinsic  grandeur 
of  the  theme,  and  the  masterly  treatment  it  has 
ncHTed  from  our  author,  must  be  our  expla- 
Di&D.  We  have,  however,  touched  only  a 
Tery  few  of  the  pdnta  with  which  he  has  grap- 
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pled.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  haa  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  hUtory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
Nor  was  it  necessary.  The  treatise  is,  strictJy 
spiking,  a  vigorous  attempt  to  establish,  by 
an  inductive  process,  '  the  Biblical  theology '  of 
the  Atonement  Dr.  Crawford  does  not  use  or 
defend  the  soteriology  of  tiie  Fathers,  School- 
men, or  Reformers,  nor  does  he  the  confeasion 
of  faith  of  his  own  Church.  We  have  not  read 
a  theological  treatise  for  a  long  time  which, 
upon  the  whole,  has  given  us  greater  uatisfac- 

The  Doctrine  oj  (A<  jl(un«w*n(,  at  taught  by 
the  Apo»tle»  ;  or,  th«  Sayingi  of  the  Apottlel 
Energetic/illy  Expmmded.  With  Historical 
Appendix.  By  Rev.  Obobqb  Shkatos,  D.D. 
Edmburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conception 
and  general  execution  of  this  really  great  theo- 
logical work.  Professor  Smeaton  may  claim 
the  honour  of  having  inaugurated,  at  any  rate 
in  Scotland,  a  nofum  organum  of  theoli:^.  tn 
relation  to  passing  phases  of  thought  in  Chris- 
tendom, he  opposes  the  severely  theological 
character  of  his  work  to  'a  sort  of  spiritual 
religious  or  mystic  piety,  whose  watchword  is 
spiritual  life,  divine  love,  and  moral  redemption,. 
by  a  great  teacher  and  ideal  man,  and  absolute 
forgiveness,  as  contrasted  with  everything 
forensic'  In  relation  to  ordinary  Scottish 
methods  of  treating  theological  doctrines,  he 
proposes  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment by  a  severely  inductive  method.  In  \i\n 
former  volume  he  submitted  to  an  cxegetical 
examination  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  relation 
thereto  ;  in  the  present  volume  he  submits  to  a 
similar  examination  the  sayings  of  the  apostJea. 
In  this  he  has  had  predecessors  in  Germany 
and  Holland — as  for  example,  in  the  works  of 
Schmid  and  Tan  Oosterzee,  of  which  transla- 
tions have  been  recently  published.  But  in 
British  theology  he  has  had  no  predecessor,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  in  such  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  In  his  great  work  on 
the  '  Scripture  Testim(»iy  to  the  Messiah,'  Dr. 
Pye-Smitb  adopted  it  in  relation  to  our  Lord's 
Divini^.  Obviously  it  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method.  A  prutri  theories  constructed  far 
systems  of  theoli^^  can  never  satisfy  indepen- 
dent inquirers  concerning  a  doctrine  which, 
while  it  appeals  to  the  principles  and  intuitions 
of  our  moral  nature,  yet  as  to  ita  facts  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  revelation.  The  exegetical  method 
which  Professor  Smeaton  adopts,  as  opposed  to 
the  systematic  theology  method  usually  adopt- 
ed, is  clearly  the  true  one. 

The  question,  therefore,  i%  how  far  has  Pro- 
fessor Smeaton  been  successful  in  realizing  his 
method,  and  what  is  his  eicsetical  abtuty? 
f^rit,  we  regret  that,  with  all  ita  disadvantages 
of  repetitions  and  lack  of  order,  he  rejected  Ute 
plan  of  '  discussing  the  passages  as  Ihev  lie  in 
»ita  in  the  s^eral  books,  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  'digesting  them  under  a  variety  of  tomes.' 
Not  only  does  a  strictly  inductive  methoa  de- 
mand the  former  plan,  but  vwy  important 
meanbgs  depend  upon  the  derelepment  of  a 
strict  chronological  order.     Professor  Smeaton 
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even  accepts  the  srrftugement  of  the  Epistlefi 
in  the  Snglish  Testament.  Jfext,  in  our  notice 
of  ProfeBSor  Smeaton's  former  volume^  we 
were  compelled  to  Mf  that  he  brought  to  our 
Lord's  eajings  much  preconceived  &eology — 
that  he  had  not  thrown  off  the  heavj  hnrden 
of  the  AssombJy'B  'ConfasBion  of  Faith,'  and 
thftt  thus  his  method  was  seriooslj  rituted. 
From  this  the  Etrictlf  chronol<^cal  method 
would  have  helped  to  keep  him.  In  this 
Tolume  he  has  perhaps  heen  more  successful, 
but  the  indications,  not  to  say  the  bias,  of  hia 
school  of  theological  thought,  are  eTcrywhere 
cognizable,  both  in  phrase  and  in  es^sia — e.g., 
the  term  '  surety  for  others '  as  applied  to  our 
Lord ;  the  statement,  '  according.tolthe  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Him,  He  comprehended  in  him- 
self a  body,  or  a  yaet  multitude;'  with  the 
corresponding  interpretatioDS  of  1  John  ii  2. 
The  'whole  world,  according  to  Professor 
SmeatoD,  is  '  believers  out  of  every  tribe  and 
nation,'  'The  redeemed  of  every  period,  place, 
and  people.'  This  bias,  too,  prompts  the  in- 
terpretation of  ]  John  L  7  in  an  objective  rath- 
er than  a  subjective  Benso,  Altogether,  the  sub- 
jective conditions  of  the  Atonement  are  unduly 
disparaged,  although  they  are  not  only  recog- 
nised m  Scripture,  but  are  the  eiisential  comple- 
ment of  the  objective  conditions.  Through- 
o(it,  the  theological  and  scholastic  predominate 
over  the  ezegetical  and  inductive.  Professor 
Smeaton  is  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  qualifications  we  have 
mentioned,  a  vigorous  and  independent  think- 
er. His  work  would  have  been  better  had  its 
method  been  more  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it 
is  a  great  and  noble  work — a  credit  to  British 
Biblical  scholarship,  and  a  great  service  to  doc- 
trinal Qieology. 

Aa  ExaminatUm  of  Canon  Liddon^t  Bampton 

Laetvrtt  on  the  Itivinily  qf  ovr  Lord  and 

J    Saviour  Jttv*  Christ.     By  A  Clbbotman  or 

TDB  Chdbch  or  Eholuid.     Irikbner  and  Co. 

'    1871. 

This  vrriter  is  anxious  to  impale,  not  only 
Canon  Liddon,  but  all  who  hold  Bubstantially 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  on  one  or  other  horn  of  the  following 
dilemma : — Either  Pure  RatioiuliBm  is  our  ado- 

3 ante  ^de,  or  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  true 
[vine  informant  of  man.  '  Repudiate,'  he  vir- 
tually says,  orthodox  doctrine,  or  admit  that 
the  Church  is  the  depository  and  organ  of  Di- 
vine revelation.'  Protestant  orthodoxy  con- 
fessing Catholic  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture, 
is,  to  our  author's  mind,  inconsistent  in  method 
and  fundamentally  insecure.  He  prtrfesses 
not  to  debate  '  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  doc- 
trine, but  the  security  or  inseciuity  of  a  foun- 
dation on  which  a  minority  of  Christians 
have  attempted  to  erect  that  doctrine.'  In 
eveiy  variety  of  phrase  our  author  chains 
upon  Protestant  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture^ 
and  on  Mr.  Liddon,  as  the  principal  illustration 
of  the  painful  phenomenon,  the  preposseesion 
and  bias  which  blunt  their  ei^^tical  tact ; 
the  traditionary  and  apparently  invincible 
i.i._i !.■_■.   .._  Q^^  underetandini 

i  and  the  prejudic 
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which  60  obfuscates  theu:  spiritual  perceptions 
that  tiiey  continually  wrest  the  true  Eigiii6- 
cance  of  God's  Word  written,  into  irratioDal 
agreement  with  the  creeds  of  the  Church. 
Orthodox  believers  '  never  read  the  other  dde.' 
The  mastery  of  standard  Unitariaa  books  is  no 
part  of  clerical  preparation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  orthodox  Nonconformist  miniB- 
tera  are  '  not  genuinely  and  honestly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  adversary  at  alL'  The  moral  re- 
sults of  Protestant  orthodoxy  are,  in  this  wri- 
ter's opinion,  deplorable.  Where  anything  has 
been  effected  by  it,  according  to  our  anooy- 
mous  author,  it  has  not  been  '  in  virtue  of  the 
dogma  that  God  is  three  Persons  rather  thie 
one  Father,  but  in  virtue  of  truths  which  are 
the  property  of  Theism  as  much  as  of  Ecclesi- 
asticism.'  We  think  he  is  just  when  be  urges 
that  'no  mui  or  society  of  men,  while  abjur- 
ing the  Church's  authoritative,  inter|»«ting, 
and  revealing  functions,  is  legitimately  empow- 
ered to  bind  on  the  conscience  doctrines  which 
have  not  reasonable  evidence  and  do  not  ad- 
mit of  reasonable  detailed  exhibition.'  He  is 
extremely  vigorous,  if  not  bitter,  in  his  deuun- 
ciation  of  those  Protestant  divines  who,  K- 
cording  to  him,  already  surcharged  with  Cath- 
olic or  ecclesiastical  traditions,  pretend  to  find 
on  Protestant  principles  the  doctrines  the; 
know  and  love  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Re- 

Eeated  examinations  of  the  Bampton  lecture  of 
<T.  Liddon  have  convinced  him  that  the  lec- 
turer's method  is  vicious  and  unsound,  and 
that  no  'unbiased  individual  judgment,  ra- 
tionally exercised,  can  deduce  from  the  Bible 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  co-equal  deity,'  The 
work  which  follows  is  a  searching  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  Scriptural  argumwt  as  pre- 
sented by  Hr.  Liddon.  There  is  great  ingenu- 
ity in  the  method  of  attack.  The  author  lays 
hold  of  the  most  consummate  expression  of  Hr. 
Liddon'a  theology — one  on  which  Trinitarians 
of  different  schools  might  join  issue  with  him, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  the  explicit 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  Creed— 
viz.,  '  that  our  Lord's  Godhead  is  exclusively 
the  seat  of  His  personality,  and  that  Bh 
manhood  is  not  of  itself  an  individual  bein^' 
There  are  those  who  may  say  that  in  this  state- 
ment Mr.  Liddon  somewhat  verges  on  Mono- 
physitism,  and  therefore  on  a  special  theory 
whichisintended  to  explain  what  for  ever  mast 
remain  inexplicable,  if  the  two  halves  of  the 
groat  synthesis  are  both  to  be  hM  with  equtl 
tenacity.  We  are  not  concemed,here  with  this 
theory  further  than  to  show  that  the  author 
continually  supposes  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple involved  by  Mr.  Liddon  in  every  reieieoM 
which  Holy  Scripture  makes  to  the  huinanit}' 
of  our  Lord.  The  leading  features  of  the  Catlk- 
olic  docbine  in  the  matter  seem  to  us  to  be  > 
repudiation  of  any  theory  on  the  how  of  the 
hypostatic  union,  and  a  continuous  assertioo 
of  the  veritable  humanity  as  well  as  the  eternal 
godhead  of  the  Christ  Our  author  refers  to  tie 
various  and  abundant  proofs  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  humanity,  as  if  they  were,  pr* 
tanto,  a  denial  of  the  vast  induction  of  thMJo* 
gy  touching  the  Person  <rf  the  Lord.  Ho  ap- 
pears to  uuply  that  every  investigator  in  ^^ 
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great  field  of  theological  inquiry  must  neces- 
BuilTgo  through  the  entire  iaductioD  for  him- 
self Defore  be  is  at  libertj  to  sea  in  an j  par- 
ticular pass^  of  Scripture  anything  more 
than  whftt  a  rigid  grammatical  praxis  can  moke 
out  of  it  Let  us  take  an  analogous  case  :  The 
doctrine  of  gravitataon  (together  with  the  third 
lair  of  motion)  is  estahlished  on  a  wide  induc- 
tion of  facta,  Btill  the  realization  of  the  truth 
of  it  requires  a  careful  elaboration  of  the  facts 
m  a  ^Deralized  form,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
imaguistton.  The  motion  of  the  earth  towards 
the  falling  rain-drops  j  or  the  circumstance 
Ibat  each  fiv  on  a  wmdovr-psne  drives  the 
round  earth  nackwarda  in  ita  upward  march,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  and  incredible  taken 
tA  ■  separate,  isolated  fact  of  observation ; 
and  when  the  observer  goes  to  the  spedal  sup- 
posed  phenomenon  be  must  take  with  him 
prs-auppositions  and  broad  generalizations, 
wtuch  countervul  all  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
Xo  one  fact  of  attraction  would  be  enough  any- 
where in  the  vast  field  to  determine  the  law,  or 
even  Busgest  it ;  the  majority  of  isolated  facts 
taken  alone  would—nay,  itill  do — suggest  a 
counter  theory ;  and  yet^  for  all  that,  the  theo- 
ry of  vmiversal  gniivitation  may  be  held  dog- 
matically, and  must  be  brought  to  interpret  an 
apparently  recalcitrant  fact  without  violating 
any  principle  of  induction.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, even  if  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitmi 
Creed  be  accepted  as  a  true  induction  of  the 
facts  of  the  Scripture,  and  a  broad  and  satisfying 
Ecaeralization  of  the  revealed  Essence  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  that  those 
who  do  BO  accept  it  are  bound  to  believe  the 
creed  to  be  the  result  of  supernatural  guidance 
pven  b)  the  Church;  nor  is  it  just  or  rational 
m  their  application  of  it  to  see  all  it  involves 
in  tjiery  t^t  of  Holy  Scripture  on  which  its 
elements  are  presumed  to  rest  Our  anony- 
mous clergyman  is  lavish  in  his  terms  of  abuse, 
and,  though  careful  to  quote  Mr.  Liddon's 
own  words,  be  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  con- 
tinually of  his  '  heedless  rhetoric  and  readi- 
ness of  assumption,'  of  his  '  reckless  verbiage 
and  stilted  esposition  and  neglected  contest,' 
of  his  '  rapacious  deduction,'  and  '  unscrupu- 
lous eagerness,  in  the  face  of  probability,  to 
appropriate  ambiguous  language.'  Ho  sings  a 
cuckoo-note  of  ' presupposition'  and  ' ortho- 
dox bias'  blinding  orthodoi  eyes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  It  would  seem  that  those  who  take 
a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  Person 
of  our  Lord  always  '  calmly  review  the  evi- 
dence,' and  are  never  moved  by  any  predis- 
position whatever.  Now,  nothing  has  seemed 
to  us  more  obvious  than  that  this  clergyman 
of  the  Anghcan  Church  has  gone  with  a  tho- 
rough Arion,  if  not  Unitarian  bias,  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  cannot  see  there  what  to 
the  consciousness  of  millions  of  honest  think- 
ers is  as  plain  as  the  son  in  the  heavens.  It 
irould  be  just  as  easy  for  Mr.  Liddon  to  turn 
tound,  and  with  text  after  text  accuse  his  critic 
of  foregone  conclusions,  of  arrant  scepticism, 
of  i^orant  sciolism,  of  colour-blindness. 

We  think  that  it  is  scarcely  fiur  of  this 
anonymous  critic  to  promise  to  refute  the 
Protestant  method  of  Mr.  Liddon  in  dcmon- 
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strating  the  Deity  of  our  Lord,  and  then  to 
commence  by  undermining,  not  simply  the 
authenticity  of  John's  Gospel,  but  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  aynoptists.  If  the  Now 
Testament  is  to  be  blovrn  upon  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  principle^  let  us  understand  one 
another,  and  not  waste  time  in  writing  our 
rational  vindication  of  the  orthodox  -doctrine 
of  the  Godhead. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  tiie  details  of 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Liddon  in  a  short  notice, 
we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  two  mors 
remarks  on  the  principle  of  the  volume.  The 
author  seems  to  think  that  nothing  but  Ca- 
tholic, conciliar  orthodoxy  can  he  held  to 
account  for  the  perverse  esegesis  of  Protest- 
ant theologians,  and  their  unthinking  trust  in 
the  revealed  dogma  of  the  Divine-humanity 
and  Deity  of  our  Lord.  Surely  the  very  fact 
mav  be  m  itself  a  vindication  that,  apart  alto- 
getJier  from  Church  authority,  and  apart  from 
the  Bible  also,  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought  and  philosophical  speculation  there 
are  predisposing  causes  and  tendencies  which 
lead  up  to  this  great  induction.  Apart  from 
Christianity  altogether,  reiigious  men  have 
with  surprising  frequency  believed  eitber  in 
Divine  incarnation  or  in  apotheosis,  or  in  both. 
No  wonder,  when  the  religious  instinct  points 
so  strongly  in  this  direction,  that  the  cxcget- 
ical  faculty  may  be  assisted  by  it  to  see  what 
mere  grammar  may  sometimes  fail  to  see. 

The  speculative  view,  the  induction  which 
this  author  would  justify  as  the  final  dictum 
of  Biblical  theolc^,  would,  after  all,  go  a 
long  way  in  the  mroction  of  the  truth.  He 
admits  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  to 
be  more  than  man  ;  he  cannot  deny  He  i ^ 
the  g^ver  of  all  spiritual  gifts  to  man,  and 

Kssesses  many  other  lofty  sublime  super- 
iman  functions.  The  difficulty  in  this  whole 
class  of  exegesis  has  been  felt  for  ages,  and 
appeared  in  the  Nicene  controversy ;  it  leads 
to  practical  trithdsm,  to  a  rivalry  on  the  throne 
of  Qod.  If  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  author 
be  accepted,  he  who  is  less  than  God  is, 
practically,  tne  God  of  the  Christian  ;  but  this, 
with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  is  impossible- 
It  is  the  intense  monotheism  of  the  Bible^  and 
of  Christ  himself,  which  has  driven  the  Pro- 
testant Christian  consciousness,  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  Church,  into  the  formulization  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  cannot 
affect  to  regret  that  the  arguments  and  method 
of  Mr.  Liddon  should  have  received  so  search- 
ing a  criticism.  Our  author's  extra-bilious 
hatred  of  rhetoric  has  betrayed  him  into  un- 
necessary severity  of  personal  invectivo,  but 
there  is  a  manly  and  obvious  desire  to  be  fair 
and  honourable  in  bis  treatment  It  is  a  war 
to  the  knife  over  the  most  sacred  theme  in 
human  thought,  and,  while  wo  do  not  attempt 
to  justify  all  Cannon  Liddon's  interpretations, 
or  stand  by  all  his  philosophy,  we  believe  that 
ho  is  much  nearer  to  the  thought  of  St  John 
and  St  Paul  than  his  critic 
Select  EnglUh  WorU  qf  JohnWydif.  Edited 
from  original  MSS.,  by  Thomas  Arnolo, 
M.A.      Oxford,    at    the    Clarendon  Press. 
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These  Tolumos  were  undertake  by  the  dele- 
aXas  of  the  Unirersitf  Presa,  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  the  Ute  Canon  Shirlejj  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  '  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum 
Magistri  Joh&nuis  Wyclif  cum  Tritico '  of 
Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  one  of  the  series 
of  'Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britaio 
and  Ireland  during  the  Uiddle  -Ages,'  issued 
hr  the  Uastcr  of  the  KoUs.  The  learned 
Canon  intended  to  haTO  personaUj  superin- 
tended their  preparation,  and  to  hayo  prefixed 
to  them  m  Introduction,  in  which  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  esact  theological 

EnsitioQ  of  the  writer,  in  reference  boli  to 
is  own  and  to  later  tiinea,  besides  probably 
FiCttling,  60  far  as  the  means  at  our  dispos^ 
allow,  the  chronoli^j  and  suthenticitj  of  the 
immense  mass  of  writings  ascribed  to  Wjclif 
— a  task  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
having  devoted  the  best  part  of  ten  years  of 
his  life — alas  I  too  short — to  the  study  of  the 
works  and  age  of  the  English  Reformer.  The 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  Shirley  deTolvcd  the 
duty  of  preparing  these  select  works  for  the 
press  on  Ur.  Arnold,  whom  he  had  previously 
requested  to  act  as  his  editorial  assistant 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Dr,  Shirley  had 
compiled,  partly  from  previously-pubhshed 
catalogues  of  the  writii:^  of  Wyclin,  such  as 
those  of  Bale,  Leland,  Tanner,  Lewis,  and  the 
lHt«  editor  of  this  Eeview,  and  partly  from 
other  sources,  a  carefully  prepared  catalogue 
of  his  own,  which  he  issued  from  the  press 
in  1665,  adding  to  each  article  criticaJ  notices 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Befonnor,  and  intimating  in  the  preface 
that  one  of  his  objects  in  the  publication  was 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  scholars  generally,  in 
raakii^  the  catalt^o  complete,  ^hat  success 
this  intunation  met  with  does  not  appear. 
There  is  but  one  writing  of  Wyclifs  pub- 
lished in  these  volumes  which  is  not  included 
in  Dr.  Shirley's  catalogue,  tho  '  Lincolniensis,' 
vol.  iii,  2S0.  Mr.  Arnold  prints  it  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  in  which  it  is 
inserted  between  two  other  tractates,  both  of 
which  appear  in  this  selection,  and  one  of 
which  had  previously  been  published  both 
by  Dr.  James  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  who,  as 
well  as  Ball,  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Shirley,  also 
ascribe  the  other  to  the  Beformer.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  therefore,  if 
he  had  given  his  reasons  for  including  it  in 
his  selection,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
it  had  been  '  overlooked,'  espedolly  by  Dr. 
Vav^an  and  Dr.  Shirley,  the  inference  from 
which  would  be  that  they  regarded  it  as  of 
much  too  doubtful  authenticity  to  be  even 
noticed;  and  all  the  more  so,  that  although 
he  had  previously  said  (voL  i.  8),  '  I  have  no 
doubt  uiat  this,  like  most  of  Uie  remaining 
contents  of  the  manu£>cript,  vras  written  by 
Wyclif,'  in  the  note  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  tractate  (vol.  iii.  280),  he  confesses  *  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  nothing 
which  might  not  equally  well  have  been 
written  bv  one  of  his  followers,  as  Herford, 
or  Bepynaon,  or  Aston.' 

Dr.  Shirley's  catalogue  enumerates  *ixt]/- 
Jhe  English  works  wtuch  are  attributed  to 
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Wyclif.  Of  these,  however,  Mr.  AmoU  has 
only  published  thirty-two,   the  others  being 

omitted  on  one  of  the  following  groands : 
either  '  that  they  are  certainly  not  by  Wye  - 
lif,  or  that  their  authenticity  is  more  doofat- 
ful  than  that  of  those  selected,  or  that  Haey 
ore  in  thcmaelves  less  valuable,  or  that  they 
have  been  already  frequently  printed.'  It  is 
on  this  last  ground,  especially,  that  he  omits 
the  Wychet,  the  best  known,  and  at  one  time 
also  the  most  popular  of  all  Wyclifs  writings. 
The  omissions  are  enumerated,  vol.  iii.  ettqq., 
where  Mr.  Arnold  also  states  his  reasons  for 
assigning  each  to  the  head  under  which  K  is 
classified.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  con- 
clusive— e.g,,  when  he  rejects  the  ^ Speevlvnt 
Tiitm  ClirUciana,'  because  it  is  found  to  be  s 
little  manual  of  religious  instruction,  compiled 
in  English  by  the  direction  of  Thoresby, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  year  1S67.  But 
those  assigned  in  other  cases  strike  us  as 
being  open  to  considerable  question — aj;.,  the 
only  one  alleged  for  the  rejection  of  the  '  Earty 
English  Sermons'  is,  that  ^itotrnt  exempt  Dr. 
Vaiigkan  eeer  aieribed  them  to  Wyclif,  and 
the  partial  eiamiriaticn  I  was  able  to  make 
of  them  at  Cambridge  last  year  convinced  me 
they  were  the  production  of  a  traveller  in  the 
well-known  track  of  homiletics,  who  possessed 
DO  spark  of  the  erratic  and  daring  spirit  of 
our  author.'  Dr.  Taughan  was  not  the  man 
to  rashly  commit  himself  on  such  a  subject, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  opinion  wms 
based  on  something  more  than  'a  partial  ex- 
amination '  of  the  MS.  In  other  cases  Mr. 
Arnold  has  endorsed  his  opinions,  tibough 
without  any  reference  to  biro  1  amore  thoroiwh 
*  examination '  might,  therefore,  have  led  hmi 
to  a  similar  agreement  with  Dr.  Tau^an  in 
this.  But  Mr.  Arnold's  omission  of  some  of 
the  other  writings  included  in  Dr.  Shirl^s 
Catalogue  on  the  ground  of  theh-  autbentiah' 
'  being  more  doubtful  than  that  of  others  se- 
lected,' is  even  more  summary  than  his  dis- 
missal of  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Yaughan  on 
the  subject  of  the  *  Sermons.'  The  reason  he 
assigns  is,  that  after  carefully  reading  them 
through,'  be  '  considered  that  whether  from 
the  absence  of  a  tone  of  authority,  or  fr«m 
the  contractednesB  and  poverty  of  the  style, 
or  from  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  from  the 
multiplied  indication*  of  a  period  of  aetitt 
perteetiticn,  it  was  more  probable  that  they 
proceeded  from  some  Lollard  pen,  writing,^vni 
ten  to  thirty  yean  after  the  Beformer's 
death.'  And  this  appears  in  the  preface  to 
vol  iii.,  after  his  Confession  in  the  preface 
to  voL  i.  '  Belying  on  the  eontenitu  of  all 
the  ordinary  English  historians,  includmg  Lin- 
gard,  I  came  to  the  study  of  the  questions 
affecting  the  authenticity  at  writings  ascribed 
to  Wyclif  vrith  the  preconceived  Belief  that 
the  attempts  of  the  English  State  and  bier- . 
archy  to  coerce  heretical  or  erroneous  opinions 
had  not,  previously  to  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  statute  commonly  called  "  De  Haare- 
tico  comburendo,"  in  1401,  proceeded  to  t&e 
length  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  oithw 
on  the  gibbet  or  at  the  stoke.  The  common 
impression  certainly  is — and  it  was  shored  by 
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my.ielf — thit  no  one  suffered  deUfa  in  Eng- 
lud  fm-  his  religious  opinions,  hy  direct  in- 
fliction at  tha  bands  of  the  magisb^te,  before 
Willikm  Sswtre,  tbe  first  victim  to  the  statute 
ibofe-mentioDed.  ....  Beii^  led  to  ex- 
■miae  oairowlj  tbe  grounds  of  the  supposition 
above-mention  ed,  I  came  upon  certain  facts 
vhich  tended  to  throw  doubt  ...  *  on 
(it).  Mr.  Bond,  keeper  of  the  MS8.  at  the 
Bntisb  Museum,  was  good  enough  to  point 
out  to  me  a  passage  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Heavs  ....  which  is  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. .  ■  .  .  .  Abbot  Burton  says  (vol.  ii. 
S23)  that  the  Franciscans  or  a  section  of 
them,  opposed  certain  constitutions  of  John 
XXIII.,  who  therefore  caused  many  of  them 
to  be  condemned  to  bo  burnt,  some  in  France 
in  1618,  others  at  various  places  in  France, 
Spain,  Italj,  and  Germanj  in  1880  ;  and  that 
uBong  the  severities  practised  on  this  last 
i>ccasian,  "  in  Anglia,  in  quftdam  stlva,  com- 
bust] sunt  viri  qointiaaginta-quinque,  et  muli- 
eres  octo,  ejusdem  sectae  et  erroris."  This  is 
indeBnite,  oertainlj,  but  there  seems  no  pos- 
sibilitj  of  questioning  its  substantiBl  truth  ; 
tsd  if  it  be  true^  then  men  and  women  were 
burnt  in  England  for  heresy  before  1401 1 ' 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  '  multi- 
plied indications  of  a  period  of  active  perse- 
cution '  in  the  writings  which  are  ascribed  for 
that  reason  to  '  from  ten  to  thirty  years  after 
the  Reformer's  death,'  but  they  can  hardly 
be  more  decided  or  more  numerous  than 
Eimilar  indications,  even  in  the  'Sermons,' 
contained  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
Telmnea,  the  *  authenticity  of  which,  taken  B8 
a  whole,'  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  'cannot  reason- 
iblj  be  questioned.'  The  following  are  ex- 
amples :  '  Antecrist  denyeth  not  to  alegge 
Goddis  bwe  for  his  power;  hut  he  seith  that, 
if  men  denyen  it,  thd  shal  be  cursid,  -tlayn 
uid  brmf  (vol.  i.  111).  *  Crist  diffineth  thus, 
that  who  so  is  wroth  to  his  brother  is  worth! 
of  judgmoat  to  be  dampnyd  in  faelle :  and 
nho  BO  with  his  ire  speketb  wordis  of  Bcome, 
hs  is  wortbi  to  be  dampned  in  coonsaile  of 
the  Trinitie.  And  who  so  with  his  wrathe 
Ep^ith  folily  wordis  of  sclaundre,  fae  is 
vorlhi  to  be  puniehid  with  the  fire  of  helle. 
Ufche  more  yf  preetta  novi  withouten  cause 
of  bilevo  tUen  many  thoutand  men,  thei  been 
worthi  to  be  dampnyd'  (voL  i.  117).  'Thoy 
procuren  the  people,  bothe  more  and  lesse, 
to  kiUe  Cristis  disdplis  for  hope  of  great 
aede'  (vol.  i.  163) ;  an  evident  allusioD  to  the 
Act  surreptitiously  foisted'  into  the  Statute 
Book  by  the  prehttes  in  1882,  like  the  fol- 
bnlng,  '  And  herfore  make  them  statutis 
Etable  as  a  stoon  ;  and  tbd  geten  graunt  of 
ksyghtis  to  conflrmen  hun.  0  Crist  .  .  . 
wel  y  wote  that  hnyghtit  tooben  gold  in  \U 
MM,  to  help  that  tbi  lawe  be  bid'  (vol,  I  13B). 
'  And  this  word  (Luke  vi  2S)  comfortitii 
sTmple  men,  that  ben  clepid  eretikes  and 
eceiDTB  to  the  Chtrch,  for  thei  tellen  OoddJs 
bwe  :  for  thei  ben  soroynned  and  reprovyd 
many  weUi  and  qfUr  put  in  pruon,  and 
irtnd  or  kild  a*  vorte  than  theve^  (vol  i. 
SOS).  (Seculer  men  for  much  hm  to  these 
prtlalig    ,    .    ,    and  these  betraien  Cristene 
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!  men  to  turmmt,  and  puttM  h«m  to  death  for 
holdinge  of  Cristis  law&' 

Had  Mr.  Arnold  consulted  Burton  for  him- 
self, he  would  have  found  another  passage; 
'Hiis  diebus  (1201)  idem  papa  Innocentius 
tertiuB,  Philippo  regi  Frandee  misit  ut  terram 
Albigensium  converteret  et  biereticos  deleret 
Qui  plures  capiens  cremari  fecit ;  quorum  aliqui 
in  Angliam  venienta  eici  eomhurehantur ' 
('  Chronicc  Mon.  de  Meesa,'  ed.  Bond.  i.  833). 
And  if  he  had  pursued  the  subject  further,  he 
would  have  found  the  abt)ot's  t«stiinony  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Thomas  of  Walden,  of  whom 
he  speaks,  voL  iiL  9,  who  says:  'Tempore 
Joannis  Anglorum  regis  veniunt  in  Angliam 
Albigenses  heretici,  quorum  jaulti  capti  tivi 
combusti  sunt'  ('Doctr.''i.,  2d  ed.,  1632) ;  and 
also  by  Knyghton,  who,  speaking  of  the  same 
reign,  tells  us  ;  '  Albigenses  hsretici  vonerunt 
in  Angliam,  quorum  ^qui  comburebantur  vivi' 
ap.  Twysden.  x.  Script  2418);  chat  according 
to  tbe  '  Liber  de  Antiquie  Legibus,'  there  was 
an  Albigense  burnt  in  London  in  1210  (ap. 
Hook,  'Lives  of  Abps.  of  Cant,'  i.  IIJS)  :  and 
that  Ralph  of  Co^esoall  tells  us  of  two  per.ions 
that  were  burnt  for  heresy  at  Oxford  in  1222 
('Chron.  Angll.'  268).  He  would  also  have 
discovered  that,  so  far  from  being  '  the  first 
victim  to  the  Statute  de  Hffiretico  comburendo,' 
Sawtre  did  not  sufTer  under  that  Act  at  all. 
The  warrant  for  bis  execution  had  been  signed 
and  his  execution  bad  taken  pla^^a  before  the 
Act  was  passed.  ('  Rett  ParL'  iii.  4J59.  Fas- 
cicc.  lix.)  Such  lawyers  as  Britten,  Bracton, 
Fitzberbert,  and  Chief  Justice  Hale  maintain 
that  heresy  had  previously  been  punished  with 
death  under  the  common  law  of  the  realm. 
(Hale,  '  Pleas  of  Uie  Crowi^'  i.  888.) 

But  although  for  these  and  other  reasons  we 
cannot  estimate  the  critical  value  of  these 
'  Select  works '  at  alt  highly,  we  welcome  tbeir 
appearance  with  great  thankfulness  as  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  materials  already 
supplied,  especially  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  Dr.  Shir- 
ley, and  Dr.  Lechler,  for  the  study  of  the 
times  and  works  of  the  Reformer.  They  add 
but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  or 
of  those  of  his  followers,  but  they  throw  great 
light  on  his  unwearied  industry  and  the  hertuc 
zeal  in  the  cause  which  he  espoused ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  '  Setmons,'  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  by  bis  '  poore  preestia  '  in 
preaching  to  tbe  people,  on  the  means  by  which 
he  acquired  so  paramount  an  influence  with  his 
counti7men  generally.  They  will  not,  by  any 
means,  supersede  Dr.  Vaughau'*  carefully  pre- 
pared '  Tracts  and  treatises^  (WycLSoc.,  1845), 
but  rather  add  to  their  value.  We  shall  yet 
hope  that  tbe  delegates  of  the  University  Press 
will  issue,  if  not  sJI,  at  least  tbe  more  impor- 
tant of  the  English  writings  of  the  Reformer 
which  are  still  unpublished ;  and,  if  that  were 
followed  by  another  or  two  of  his  Latin  theo- 
logical treatises,  under  the  editorship  of  some 
such  competent  scholar  as  Dr.  Lechler,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  admirable  editions  of  the 
'De  Officio  Pastorali'  (Lips.,  1663)  and  the 
'Trialogus,'  recently  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  they  would  do  the  ecclesiastical  student 
a  most  noble  service. 
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Th«  Martyr*  and  ApoloffitU.  By  E.  db  Pbu- 
BBnak,  D.D.  Translated  by  Aknu  Hab- 
wooD.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
This  second  Tolume  of  Dr.  Preasensd's  great 
woi*  on  the  early  years  of  ChristianUy,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  been  specially  prepared  bv 
its  author  for  this  English  edition.  Although 
not,  perhaps,  of  euch  familiar  and  pr^nant 
intereat  as  the  first  volume,  which  contained 
the  history  of  the  first  Christian  century,  it  is 
yet  hardly  posmble  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  tfae  Eub-apostolic  age,  its  ciTstallizing 
life  and  formulating  dogmas,  its  incipient  errors 
and  manifold  oppositions ;  and  we  need  not 
say  that  ]i{.  do  PpessensS  brings  to  the  delin- 
e^oa  of  these  the  rich  eloquence,  epigranv 
matic  characterizatioD,  keen  spiritual  insight, 
and  ample  learning  which  have  given  him  per- 
haps the  very  foremost  place  as  a  Church  his- 
torian and  apologist  among  his  contemporaries 
in  FVanee.  Es{^cially  must  we  note  the  scien- 
tific skill  of  his  arrangement,  and  his  artistic 
sense  of  proportion— an  essential  feature, 
without  which  a  general  history  becomes  a 
more  encyclopedia.  The  volume  abounds  in 
finished  portraits  and  descriptious.  While, 
however,  M.  de  PressensS  holds  firmly  by  the 
mat  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
uey  are  held  by  orthodox  theolc^ans,  he  is 
yet  BO  essentially  independent  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  sympathetic  iu  his  charities,  that 
he  is  utterly  removed  from  either  narrowness 
or  dozniatisni.  He  thus  combines  orthodoxy 
with  liberality,  as  he  does  scientific  exactness 
with  popular  representation,  in  a  wav  which 
makes  his  work  for  general  uses  as  valuable  in 
England  as  it  is  in  (Vance.  It  takes  a  place  of 
its  own,  with  a  power,  completeness,'  and  elo- 
quence not  likely  soon  to  be  surpassed.  It  is 
affecting  to  think  how  in  the  midst  of  tho  sad 
tragedies  of  Paris  during  the  past  ninemonths 
the  author  has  been  engaged,  while  the  trans- 
lator and  printer  have  been  doing  their  work. 
The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. The  first  treats  of  the  missions  and 
persecutions  of  the  Church ;  the  second  of  its 
most  illustrious  representatives,  the  Fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries ;  and  the  third 
of  its  controversial  conflicts,  presenting  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  Apology  of  the  Early 
Church.  We  can  only  touch  one  or  two  points, 
premising  that  M.  de  Pressens6's  wonderful 
touch  quickens  into  life  and  beauty  things  that 
diUttanti  readers  are  accustomed  to  turn 
from  as  dry  and  barren.  H.  de  Pressonso  first 
describes  in  afew  masterly  paragraphs  the  con- 
ditions, and,  that  we  may  uie  more  vividly  ap- 
prehend the  mngnitude  of  the  Church's  con- 
quests, he  smumarizeii  the  elements  of  conflict ; 
on  the  one  side,  the  simple,  unaided  spirituality 
of  the  Church,  her  poverty,  lack  of  prestige, 
prejudice,  and  simplicity ;  on  the  other,  the 
moral  corruption,  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  sensuousness,  the  religious  fanaticism, 
tho  philosophic  materialism  and  infidelity  of 
heathenism.  We  had  marked  for  quotation 
inore  than  one  eloquent  paragraph,  but  must 
forbear.  U.  de  Pressense  maintains  the  con- 
tinuance and  only  gradual  cessatiou  of  mira- 
culous powers  in  the  Church.     Equally  beauti- 
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ful  and  masterly  is  his  pictureof  Christian lih 
during  persecution,  carefully  gathered  in  ito 
details  from  patristic  writings.  Of  the  pen» 
cutions  themselves  he  gives  a  discriminathig 
account,  especially  of  the  severest  and  mott 
anomalous  of  all,  the  persecution  under  Uircni 
Aurelius.  Alexander  Severus  relaxed  the 
severity  of  Imperial  infliction,  and  on  one  i» 
cauon  even  exceeded  some  of  our  modtrn 
Churchmen  ;  for,  when  some  Roman  tavae- 
keepers  memorialized  him  for  the  douug  d  i 
place  of  Christian  worship,  he  refused,  sayinft 
that '  It  was  better  that  a  god  should  be  inv- 
sbipped  in  that  house,  be  he  who  he  might, 
than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  cf 
tavern-keepers.'  Ilealso  so  much  admirtdtbt 
principles  of  Christian  Church  govemmeel  that 
he  Bongfat  to  introduce  some  of  them  into  Uh 
administration  of  the  empire.  In  this  portira 
of  his  work  M.  de  PreseensS  gives  us  adminble 
epitomes  of  the  principal  C^stian  apologiea. 
Concerning  his  portraits  of  the  Fathers  of  lb« 
Church,  beginmng  with  the  Apostolic  Fatlun, 
then  arranging  in  two  classes  the  Fathers  of 
the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  ChurcbM,  wa 
can  say  only  they  are  most  admirable.  Somt 
are  modalUons,  some  are  full-length  figures; 
they  all  constitute  a  gallerv  of  great  ridinesi 
and  brilliancy.  M.  de  Pressensi  is  ucver 
greater  than  when  portrait-painting.  -We  oa 
onlv  commend  this  very  instructive^  elooaeut, 
and  fascinating  book  to  all  who  care  to  Know 
how  the  forms  of  Christian  life,  which  fill 
eighteen  centuries,  had  their  or^n ;  once 
talen  up,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  lar  it 
down.     It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  aided  in 


matic  French  into  idiomatic  Ehiglish,  sbe  hu 
admirAbly  preserved  the  vivacity  and  antithtas 
of  H.  de  nessenso's  styl& 

The  Ten  CommandmenU.    By  E.  W.  Ota, 

M.A.  Hodder  and  Steughton. 
The  ten  'Words'  of  Sinai,  both  as  an  injon^ 
tion  of  mere  authority,  and  as  a  mere  prtdiibi- 
tion  of  evil,  are  a  very  inferior  rule  of  ChristJan 
life.  They  are  adapted  to  the  nonage  of  men, 
and  they  relate,  iu  part,  to  vices  from  which 
all  men  of  ordinary  Christian  morality  ore  fu 
removed  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  an  authoritative 
legislation  for  men  who  have  not  yet  rises  t« 
the  intelligent  reco^ition  of  the  great  prind- 
pies  of  right  and  wrong,  and  who  know  nothing 
of  the  love  of  G^dand  of  holiness — which,  bj 
makmg  a  man  a  law  to  himself,  makes  statu- 
tory l^slation  in  the  domain  of  religion  and 
virtue  superfluous.  Tho  humiliating  thing  i-s 
that  after  eighteen  centuries  of  the  '  Seraion  en 
the  Mount,  and  of  the  principles  and  CM- 
straints  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ,  any  teaclung 
from  the  '  Ten  Commandments'  should  be 
either  requisite  or  possible.  But  bo  it  ii 
There  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  Upon 
whom  sheer  authority  alone  will  tell,  who  leve 
to  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  children ;  bnl 
even  with  thes^  among  ourselves,  Mr.  Bale 
has  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding  practi- 
cal applications  lor  the  ftrat  two  of  (tie  com- 
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with  texts  for  the  inculc&tjon  of  much  practical 
tod  indent  moral  teaching,  often  ontering,  as 
in  the  fifth  aod  ninth  commandments,  iDto  do- 
muns  of  lifQ  and  relationship  that  are  not  often 
touched  by  preachers.  We  capeciaHy  commend 
Hi.  Dale's  wise  and  beautiful  treatment  of  the 
fifth  commandment ;  his  remarks  on  family 
rdationEhipB  and  duties  are  Ter^  felicitous  and 
timely.  We  cannot  -arree  with  Mr.  Dale's 
coDclusioQ  that  the  Satibath  originated  with 
th«  LeTiticuB.  Some  of  his  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  gathering 
of  manna  was  interdicted  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  decalogue,  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  new  SabbaUi -keeping,  are 
singuUrly  weak,  especially  in  an  acute  reasoner 
like  Mr.  Dale ;  while  all  the  presumptions  are, 
wo  think,  against  him.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  Divine  authority  for  the  Lord'a  Day  is 
stranger  than  he  represents  it  to  be.  These, 
however,  ore  but  exceptions  to  the  strong  ap- 
proval and  admiration  that  the  volume  has 
constrained.  The  simple,  nervous,  lucid  style, 
the  clear  discrimination,  the  pointed,  practical 
hithlulnees,  and  especially  the  manly,  fearless 
honesty  of  Mr.  Dale's  expositions,  demand  the 
very  highest  eulogy.  It  is  a  vigorous,  useful, 
ud  honest  book. 

Fundamental*  or  Bate*  of  Belli/  ameeming 
Jlatt,  Ood,  and  the  Correlation  of  6od  nnd 
Man.      By  Thouas  GRirriTB,  M.A.,  Pre^ten- 
darj  of  St.  Paul's.     Longmans. 
This  extremely  interesting  book  is  jnstly  en- 
titled a  '  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Re- 
ligious  Philosophy ;'   and    the   author,   while 
fdly  alive  to  the  latent  expression  of  physiolo- 
gical metaphysics,  takes  a  firm  stand  on  the 
datum  of  consciousness,  and  establishes  the 
substantial,  moral,  religious,  progressive,  and 
permanent  qualities  of  the  human  being,  as 
^*ell  as  the  intelligence  and  personality  of  God. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  those  facts  of  his- 
tory which  show  that  God  is  carrying  on  a  de- 
velopment for  the  human  race,  by  awakening 
men  to  their  need  of  himself,  by  sending  gifted 
spirits  to  respond  to  this  need,  fay  originating 
the  sacred  family,  nation,  and  brotherhood,  by 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  this  brotherhood,  by 
asdmilating  its  members  to  His  own  image,  and 
perfecting  them  in  Bis  final  kingdom.    The 
ToliUDe  is  full  of  quotations,  from  the  masters 
of  hmnan  thought,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  very 
high  tone  of  speculation.     Di^nctive  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  scarcely  touched  upon,  but 
they  are  not  ignored.     The  author  makes  good 
his  profession  that  in  spite  of  '  the  dust  rained 
by  Uie  conflict  of  opinion  in  this  unsettled  age, 
there  are  foundation  truths  upon  which  to 
plant  the  totterii^  feet' 
Seten  Homilie*  on  Ethnic  Intpiration  ;  o  , 
th«  &idence*  titppUed  by  the  Pagan  Seli- 
giont  if  both  prtmtnal  atid  later  Guidance 
and  Intpiration  from  Beaaen.    By  the  Rev, 
JosBFH    Tatlob   GooDsia,  F.B.S.E.      Part 
Fu^  of  an  Apologetic  Series  and  a  sketch  of 
an  Evangelical  Preparation.     Williams  and 
Noigate.     1871. 
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There  is  a  wonderful  flourish  of  trumpets  about 
this  volume.  One  might  almost  suppose  that 
Mr.  Goodsir  was  the  first  roan  who  from  a 
purely  Christian  and  Biblical  standpoint  recog- 
nised a  divine  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man race — a  divine  and  supernatural  guidance 
afforded  to  the  nations  of  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  his 
considerable  learning  he  makes  no  reference  to 
such  popular  treatises  as  Archbishop  Trench's 
'  Hulsean  Lectures,'  or  Archdeacon  Ifardwick's 
work  entitled  'Christ  and  Other  Masters,'  or 
the  abundant  labours  of  Dollinger,  De  Pres- 
sens^  Creuzer,  and  others  in  the  same  re^on. 
He  does  not  appear  in  the  whole  discussion  to 
look  into  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  facta 
to  which  he  alludes,  nor  attempt  to  generalize 
the  law  of  divine  illuminations,  nor  even  to 
show  that  the  extraordinary  light  possessed  by 
the  '  ethnics,'  by  great  sages,  by  distinguished 
races  of  the  old  world,  is  any  Vindication  in  it- 
self, of  the  Father's  heart  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Goodsir  has  something  to  say  well  worth 
hearing,  and  while  he  is  aiming  to  redeem  what 
he  calls  catholic  history  from  '  rationalizing  my- 
thologcrs  like  Professor  Max  MQller,  and  ration- 
aliung  theologians  like  the  Rev.  Baring-Gould,' 
it  is  rather  curious  that  he  should  have  so  littLe 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  theories  of  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, Mr.  l^Ior,  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  M'Lellan, 
and  olhera>  whose  principles  and  facts,  if  they 
have  any  truth  in  them,  destroy  mui^  of  hu 
position.  We  believe  it  is  a  rejoinder  to  the 
thewy  of  evolution,  and  of  the  utterly  sav^ 
origin — to  say  the  least — of  all  our  civilization 
to  go  hack  steadily  on  the  traces  of  the  '  intel- 
lectual antiquity  ik  man,'  and  to  follow  the  line 
of  human  elevation  along  the  course  of  certain 
sublime  traditions.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing mortifying  in  the  extraordinary  depend- 
ence Mr.  Goodsir  places  on  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Adopting  all  Professor 
Piazu  Smyth's  most  dubious  speculations  as 
to  the  astronomical  significance  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
subtle  measurements  and  recondite  facts  of 
modem  astronomy,  must  have  been  revealed  to 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramid,  and  that  the 
Pyramid  was  not  only  a  protest  against  astro- 
logy, but  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Holy 
Scripture  I  The  proof  of  this  is  flimsy  in  the 
extreme.  Hr.  Goodsir  accepts  Mr.  Osbum's 
theory  of  the  early  history  and  mythol^y  of 
Egypt,  and  Mr.  Galloway's  elaborate  and  incon- 
clusive arguments  on  the  chronology  of  Egyp- 
tian dynasties.  It  is  extraordinary  that  ho 
does  not  refer  to  the  Vedic  faith,  nor  make  any 
mention  of  Buddhism.  There  is  much  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  homilies  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  The  philosophy  of  the  heathen 
oracles,  the  signiflcance  of  dreams,  and  the 
ethnic  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  and  judg- 
ment, deserve  our  hearty  recognition  ;  but  the 
etfanolo^cal  authorities  to  whom  he  appeals 
for  his  facts  are  generally  of  tlie  highest 
speculative  class,  the  class  that  may  be  called 
crotchety. 

The  Problem  of  Evil.  Seren  Leetvrtt.  By 
I      Ebrest    Navillb.      Translated    from   toe 
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French,  by  Edward  W.  Sbaldbbs.     Edin- 
bui^b :  T.  SDd  T.  Clark. 

We  culled  attention  to  M,  Navillo'a  very  able 
and  popular  lectures  when  they  appeared  ia 
the  original  (BritUh  Quarterly/  Eeeure,  toI.  L 
p.  286) ;  we  need  therefore  only  announce  this 
translation  by  Mr.  Shaldeni,  which  is  done  with 
an  intelligence  and  a  precision  which  places  the 
English  reader  almost  upon  a  par  with  readers 
of  the  French  original.  The  book  is  a  very 
valuable  and  honest  apologetic,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  that  English  readers  are  induced 
by  Mr.  Shalders'  translation  t«  make  themselvee 
acquainted  with  it 

TIis  Eiddtti  Life  qf  ike  Soul.  From  the 
French.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Life  of 
Madame  Louise  de  France,'  &c,  £&  Riv- 
ingtons. 
This  volume  consists  of  certain  brief  medita- 
tionR  of  P^re  J^n  Nichols  Orou  on  some  oi 
the  deepest  realities  of  the  spiritual  life.  This 
saintly  man,  bom  in  ITSl,  and  educated  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  lived  through  stormy  and  event- 
ful days  an  uneventful  life  that  was  hidden 
with  Christ  in  Qod.  His  fellowship  wae  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  his  spu'it  seemed 
above  die  need  of  any  other  companionship. 
There  is  more  of  the  spiiit  of  k  Kempis  than  of 
Aquinas  in  him,  and  a  clear,  stainless,  child- 
like sweetness  pervades  alt  his  utterances. 
With  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  meditations  which  would  de- 
tennino  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  writer. 
They  have  to  do  with  truth  and  reality,  with 
eternal  beauty  and  purity,  with  the  redemption 
in  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  mysterious  joys  of 
the  interior  life.  'Assuredly  (saya  be)  Ood 
wonld  not  have  a  soul  which  clings  to  Him, 
scared  at  the  thought  of  the  last  narrow  pas- 
sage to  be  crossed  in  reaching  Hira.  But  no 
set  words  tyr  thoughts  wiU  enable  us  to  meet 
death  trustfully.  Such  trust  is  God's  gift,  and 
tho  more  we  detach  ourselves  from  all  save 
Himself,  the  more  freely  He  will  give  us'  this, 
'  as  all  other  blessings.  Once  attain  to  losing 
self  in  Ood,  and  death  will  indeed  have  no 
sting.'  'Cod  calls  such  rather  to  a  perpetual 
death  to  self,  in  will,  in  thought,  in  de^ ;  so 
that  when  the  actual  moment  of  material  death 
arrives,  it  is  but  the  final  passage  to  eternal  joy 
for  them.'  How  near  the  sainte  of  Ood  ap- 
proach each  other  1  What  gatliering  together 
IS  there  unto  Hra  I 

BreBUttet,  or  Short  Texts  and  their  Tetclingi. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  been  known 
as  the  writer  of  many  admirable,  sententious, 
readable  tracts,  through  which  ho  has  exercised 
a  wide  and  beneficial  influence.  The  same 
happy  characteristics  of  sharp  phrase,  prover- 
bial sentence,  apt  illustration,  original  turns  of 


tracts,  ore  to  be  found       

There  is  here  more  sturdy  thinking,  t^ng  in- 
deed quaint  pleasant  forms  of  expression,  than 
is  contained  m  many  a  more  pretentious  worL 
We  feel  inclined  to  compare  it  with  Beecher'a 
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*  Familiar  Talks,'  different  though  it  is  in  ilt 
style,  it  has  the  same  forceful,  wise,  and  brood 
tone  in  dealing  with  many  special  aspects  of 
spiritual  life.  If  sermons  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  ten  minutes'  limit,  then  we  could  wish  them 
to  be  not  unlike  these. 

One  T/ioiaand  Gemt  from'  the  Bee.  ffenry 
Ward  Btecher.  Edited  and  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  O.  D.  EvAHs.  Hodder  and  Sloughton. 
Perhaps  no  preacher  of  modern  times  has  said 
BO  many  wise  and  good  things  as  Henry  Ward 
Boecher,  or  said  them  so  well  His  sermODs 
abound  with  passages  of  racy  description,  <A 
penetrating  exposition,  of  rhetorical  bnlltancv. 


able.  MoRt  orators  prepare  their  best  passages, 
and  are  careless  about  thwr  frame-work.  Mr 
Beecber  does  the  reverse :  he  prepares  his 
frame-work,  and  trusts  to  the  iaspiratjons  of 
his  regal  creative  imagination  to  concdve  and 
shape  his  most  brilliant  things.  Ur.  Evans  hajj 
culled  out  of  the  reported  sermons  of  this  great 
preacher  a  thousand  'Gems.'  They  are  full  of 
wisdom,  depth,  and  beauty.  A  more  precious 
and  suggestive  table  book — a  book  to  take  up 
in  the  morning,  for  a  fresh,  dewy  germinant 
thought  to  lay  upon  the  hearty  and  to  expand 
into  the  religious  wisdom  of  the  day — it  would 
be  difficult  to  name. 

The  Peace-maker  ;  or  the  Eeligion  of  Jetut 
ChrUt  in  MU  aten  Word*.  Dedicated  to  al! 
His  Disciples.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ainsue, 
of  Brighton.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
We  like  the  idea  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  little  book 
better  than  we  do  the  preface  in  which  he  ex-  . 
pounds  it.  The  Utter  seems  to  undervalue 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
not  the  ipiiiHma  verba  of  Jesus  Christ,  aod 
Bpp«rentl^  casts  a  reproach  at  the  grand  Bdeoce 
of  inductive  theology.  Surely  there  is  room 
for  the  most  varied  approach  to  the  reveUtkm 
of  Ood.  History  of  dogma  is  not  to  he  de- 
spised if  we  wish  m  true  brotherhood  to  under- 
stand the  thoughts  of  past  ages.  We  ^ret 
heartily  with  Mr.  Aioslie  in  his  unwillingness 
to  allow  to  any  doctrinal  standards  whatever 
tho  place  due  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  All  dog- 
matist'^ however,  and  Hr.  Ainslie  cannot  be 
shut  out  from  their  number,  have  a  trick  of  be- 
lieving that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  best  ex- 
plained and  enforced  in  thdr  own  system.  We 
think  that  the  translation  and  arrangement  aie 
for  the  most  part  excellent.  Mark's  Gospel  is 
made  the  central  line  for  the  arrangement,  and 
this  always  seems  to  ua  the  roost  satisfactoij 
principle.  Mr.  Ainslie  translates  from  Tiscben- 
dorff's  eighth  critical  edition.  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  some  omissions,  such  as  the 
words  of  our  Lord  addressed  to  Paul  and  John, 
and  a  few  others  from  Mark  and  Luke's  Qo&- 
pel.  We  think  that  at  times  he  becomes  an  in- 
terpreter as  well  as  translator ;  e.ff.,  he  trana- 
lates  Ajpov  in  Matt.  x.  G,  as  '  oiSering  to  Ood,' 
and  ir  Toit  Tov  KUTpot  /lov,  in  Luke  ii.  48,  as  '  in 
the  house  of  My  Father.'  We  doubt  whether 
Tciuvut  is  accurately  or  utisfoctorily  translat- 
ed '  Ux-gatherer,'  nor  do  we  see  why,  if  ^xpi" 
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6  tnoBUted  magistnto,  tbe  Greek  tenns  for 
nonevB  should  lure  been  reWned.  Howerer, 
±ese  are  mioor  blemishes.  There  is  very 
sreat  ore  uad  wisdom  shown  in  the  bmnslation 
IE  a  whole,  which  does  not  aira  at  preserring 
the  tone  of  the  antboriied  rersion,  bnt  at  pub- 
ling  into  nervous,  modem  English  the  words 
of  'the  Pe«ce-maker.' 

Ciriti  in  the  PentaUueh;  or.  Thing*  Old  and 
Km  eoneeming  Jetvt.  By  Hbhrt  H,  Boubh. 
S.  W.  Partrid^  and  Co. 
This  Tolome  is  the  result  of  much  careful 
ind  doTont  study,  not  only  of  Holy  Scripture, 
hut  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
inl^rpretera  of  the  Pentateuch.  Ihe  literature 
b«ariiig  on  the  typology  of  Scripture  is  very 
eitcnsive  and  unequal  in  value,  and  Mr.  Bourn 
his  added  to  tbe  long  list  a  treatise,  the  aim 
of  which  is  greatly  to  enlarge  the  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  ritual  and  sacrificial  worship 
of  theHebrews.  TheauthorsetsasideDr.  Alex- 
ander's prudent  canon  on  the  determinatjon 
of  the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  by  the  express  tcachii^  of  Scripture 
as  highly  unsatisfactory,  atid  proceeds  to  find 
Ihe  most  recondite  eTsngelical  troth  in  minute 
drcumstauces  and  'details  of  the  old  worship. 
Anitogies  may  be  found  between  tbe  tabernacle 
ia  the  wilderness,  and  the  tabernacle  of  our 
Lord's  hmnanity,  but  when  the  shittim-wood, 
the  gold,  tbe  silver,  and  tbe  brass,  have  all  to 
do  speieial  duty  in  working  out  the  analogy, 
when  'the  blve  covering  is  made  the  manifes- 
tation of  God's  love  in  tbe  ways  and  death  of 
Christ,' tbe'purjifeasthemanifestation  of  the 
Clod-man,'  the  ^§earht  as  tbe  manifestation  of 
the  true  dignity  atd  glory  of  man  as  seen  in 
the  Son  of  Han,'  the  '•goaVt-haiT  curtain  as  a 
■nemorial  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
U  an  ofiering  for  sin,'  and  'the  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  the  outward  aspect  of  Christ  as  bom 
inlo  this  world  to  die,  and  '  the  badgers '  skins 
as  tbe  outward  aspect  of  Christ  as  bavioK 
atither  form  nor  comeliness  to  the  natur^ 
heart,'  we  feel  that  Mr.  Boum  has  gone  beyond 
his  depth,  and  endangers  the  significance  of 
tbe  anal(%y  alU^ther.  This  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  runs  tbe  risk  of  trans- 
foming  the  holy  Word  of  Ood  into  a  collection 
of  pret^  riddles,  and  makes  the  whim,  auda- 
city, or  it  may  be,  good  taste  of  the  interpreter, 
the  revelation  of  Qod  to  mankind.  It  would 
)« just  as  wise,  just  as  reverent,  and  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  see  in  the  seven  cover- 
inga  of  the  ark,  the  last  seven  days  of  our 
bard's  life,  or  any  other  seven  things  mentioned 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  We  much  prefer 
Dr.  Faiibaim's  interpretation  of  the  Cherubim 
to  that  of  oar  author.  The  sentiment  that  per- 
Tades  the  Tolume  is  admirable,  but  we  have 
very  little  confidence  in  the  method  of  inter- 
pr^tion  adopted  by  Mr.  Bourn,  and  the  school 
to  which  he  beloi^s. 

Kahvi,  Chmtder  &w'«  English  Titit.    Edited 
by  SopBu  DoBSON  CobLw,    Strahan  and  Co. 

mi. 

Thig  ig  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred 
PKw,  filled  with  the  reports  of  tbe  various 
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Eublic  meetings  which  Ur.  Sen  attended  during 
is  English  visit,  and  tbe  sermoos  and  addresses 
delivered  by  him  on  numerous  occasionB.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Baboo  S«i,  to  what  is  noble  and  grand  in  it, 
and  also  to  the  striking  method  in  which  he 
holds  himself  aloof  &om  purely  Christian 
thought  and  enterprise.  Wemerelyremarknow 
on  the  significant  welcome  he  received  from 
all  the  leading  Christian  societiee  in  England, 
the  fine  and  appreciative  sympathy  he  won 
from  the  representatives  of  almost  every  phase 
of  religious  thought  in  England.  This  did  not 
prevent  his  very  frequent  allusion  to  the  sec- 
tarianism of  our  ChristiBnity.  He  has  gone 
back  to  India  confirmed  in  his  bare  Theism, 
and  in  the  mystic  theology  which  has  been  bis 
consolation.  The  mode  in  which  he  patToni^ea 
tbe  Bible,  the  Christ,  and  the  Church  of  Ood 
and  Christianity,  may  be  perfectly  explicable 
from  his  education  and  bis  standpoint,  but  it 
hardly  shows  that  deference  for  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  West  which  he  is  so  anx- 
ious that  we  should  accord  to  Indian  religion. 
This  patronage,  often  supercilious,  if  tendered 
by  one  who  had  resiled  from  Chrisdanitr, 
instead  of  One  who,  from  a  Heatben-Theist 
standpoint,  was  drawing  near  to  the  Eingdom 
of  God,  would  be  mischievous  and  ofilnnsive. 
We  notice  that  tbe  address  presented  to  him 
by  tbe  clergy  of  all  denominations  at  Notting- 
luuu'is  ^voQ  at  length  as  well  as  his  outspoken 
reply.  The  speech  he  made  before  the  Congre- 
gational Union  is  also  included,  and  hie  sermon 
on  'The  Prodigal  Son.'  We  believe  bis  mission 
may  prove  a  harbinger  of  light  and  hope  for 
his  country, — it  corresponds  with  the  attitude 
assumed  by  philosophic  ref<n7ners  beyond  the 
'  "     Church  at  n  
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pale  of  the  Church  at  many  ci 
tory  of  Westem  Christianity. 

The  Sebrew  Prcpheti.  Translated  afresh  from 
the  original,  with  regard  to  the  Anglican 
Termon,  and  with  illustrations  for  English 
readers.  By  the  late  RowiAirn  WmLiAus, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Broadchalke.  VoL  II.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate.  1871. 
This  volume  completes,  we  suppose,  the 
publication  which  Dr.  Williams  projected  be- 
fore his  lamented  decease.  It  includes  the  pro- 
phets Habakkuk,  Zccbariah,  and  Jeremiah,  a 
version  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  fragment  from  bis 
translation  of  Isaiah  liL-liii.  To  the  transla- 
tions of  the  three  prophets  first  mentioned  are 
prefixed  introductory  dissertations,  which  are 
not,  however,  to  be  r^arded  as  general  intro- 
ductions to  these  prophetical  Scriptures.  Tbe 
first  is  occupied  with  a  rigorous  attempt  to 
bring  into  the  language  of  modem  thought  the 
famous  verse  of  Habakkuk,  or  rather,  the 
thought  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  about  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  /aith,  as  these  were  subse- 
quently conceived  by  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
and  expounded  in  theoli^cal  systems.  We 
could  hardly  discuss  the  question  without  oc- 
cupying a  space  eijual  to  tiiat  of  the  autiior. 
There  is  much  hardness  coupled  vrith  his  great 
learning ;  there  is  roughness  of  translation,  and 
lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  deeper  beauties  of 
the  prophetic  Scripture,  which  («k«  avray  our 
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falsest  EatisfactioQ  with  these  veruons ;  while 
a  curious  admixture  of  extreme  ntionalism 
with  medieeTal  sjiupathies  is  very  noticcabl& 
Thus,  after  repndiatiiig  all  the  directly  Hes- 
sianic  or  predictive  qu^ties  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies, he  saja  (p.  69),  'The  collapse,  first  of 
popular  predictions,  and  at  last  of  those  which 
seem  well  grounded,  until  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  teats  of  priority  or  meaning, 
teaches  us  the  depth  of  Gibbon's  sarcasm,  that 
"  with  all  the  resources  of  miracle  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  fathers  of  the  Church  betray  an  un- 
accountable preference  for  the  ai^ument  from 
prophet^."  Ihe  stine  of  the  remark  depends 
on  the  supposition  that  religious  faith  must 
have  a  ground  external  to  its  own  sphere.  It 
disappears  when  we  recollect  that  Deity  is  re- 
vealed to  us  by  moral  attributes  more  evidently 
than  by  power  or  wonder.'  Surely  the  sting 
of  the  remark  is  that  the  great  authority  of 
Gibbon  should  thus  insinuate  that  there  was 
no  miraculous  evidence  worth  quoting,  ts  not 
the  'supposition'  based  after  all  on  deepest 
truth  f  Can  we  lose  the  *  sting '  by  bring  ready 
to  inflict  it  upon  ourselves,  by  endorsing  Gib- 
bon's sneer,  and  making  it  ono  element  <k  our 
faith  i  Dr.  Williams  follows  up  these  remarks 
by  many  others,  which  reveal  his  rationalistic 
sympathies.  Thus  he  speaks  of  'the  aegreghr 
tion  of  later  writers  under  the  name  of  Isaiah,' 
and  says  'what  Jeremiah  was  for  Israel  (in  the 
way  of  meriting  Divine  favour),  Christ  is  for 
mankind.'  It  is  very  amazing,  after  remarks 
of  this  kind,  to  find  that  his  commentary  on 
Jeremiah  L  6- — '  Jiefore  I  formed,  thea  in,  the 
bdly,  I  knew  thee,'  Ac — is  as  follows:  'The 
eternal  law  that  fitness  is  the  ^t  of  God, 
though  human  officers  or  assemblies  may  con- 
sign to  it  a  sphere,  appears  in  Jeremiah's  sense 
of  consecration  from  his  birth.  Hence  the 
rightful  indelibility  of  holy  orders  when  delib- 
erately accepted.'  Dr.  Williams's  arrangement 
of  the  order  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  very 
thoughtful,  and  his  moral  sympathies  are 
throughout  very  lofty  and  pure. 

The  Holy  Bible,  ateorSing  to  the  Authoriced 
r«r«<t»  (Ifill);  Kith  an  Ej^lanatory  and 
CritUal  Commentar]/,  and  a  BevUien  of  the 
Translation,  by  Bithcpt  and  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church.     Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.    Vol  I.     Part  I. 
Genesis  and  Exodus.    Part  II.,  Leriticus — 
Deuteronomy.     John  Murray.     1871. 
This  is  the   first   instalment  of  a  work  for 
which  scholars  have  waited  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  '  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible'  with  some  impatience.    The  publi- 
cation of  '  Essays  and  Keviews,'  and  the  cridcal 
examination  of  the  '  Pentoteuch'  and  the  '  Book 
of  Joshua'  by  a  certain  Anglican  Bishop,  who 
is,  for  tho  most  part,  referred  to  in  these  pages 
as  '  a  living  writer,'  or  a   'modem  critic,    and 
the  appearance  of  works  or  translations  which 
many  acquainted  with  the  arguments,  theories, 
and  historical  reconstructions  of  German  phi- 
lologers  and  critics,  created  shout  seven  years 
ago  considerable  aniiety.     It  was  a  wise  thing 
to  combine  such  forces  as  Mr.  Cook  has-  been 
able  to  marshal,  to  oSer  tiie  results  of  modern 
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criticism  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible 
in  a  form  in  which  Christian  scboUrs  have  re- 
ceived them,  to  reply  to  some  objections,  to  vindi- 
cate some  ot  the  impugned  authorities,  to  take 
the  Bible  book  by  book,  and  show  what,  in  tbc 
estimation  of  Biblical  students,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  with  reference  to  iU  authorship,  in- 
tegrity, and  trustworthiness ;  and  theo  to  take 
it,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  verse  by  verse,  and 
resolve  to  shirk  no  diffleultieB,  to  meet  honcA 
scepticism  by  careful  criticism,  and  dishone.'it 
conjecture  by  calm  repudiation.  It  is  too  soon 
to  speak  of  Chis  work  as  a  whole,  or  aa  flnoQjr 
accomplished.  When  the  'Speaker's  Com- 
mentary' is  further  advanced,  we  shall  ventare 
on  a  lengthened  eiomina tion  of  its  merits.  We 
are  not  precluded,  however,  from  saying  hoir 
the  banning  sbikes  us.  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  and  Canon  Cook,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Clark  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Espin,  are  the  authors 
of  the  commentaries  now  Ix^ore  us.  They  ap- 
pear to  us  tobavedonetheir  difBcult  work  witli 
singular  tact,  fine  spirit,  and  considerable 
learning,  and  to  have  produced  a  series  of 
exegetical  and  explanatory  comments  far  in 
advance  of  anything  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  They  haveaimed  at  condensation. 
at  explanations  of  difficulty,  at  exposition  of 
bcAuty,  harmony,  and  truth.  The  pages  ore 
not  burdened  with  moral  refloctionB  or  spiritual 
homilies.  Notes  of  considerable  expansion. 
amountingat  times  to  the  importance  of  essays. 
on  points  of  special  interest,  are  introduced  be- 
tween the  chapters.  Improved  translations  are 
g^Ton  in  the  notes  in  such  a  type  as  to  strilie 
the  eye.  The  only  deficiency  of  which  we  ire 
disposed  to  comphun  is  the  limited  choice  of 
marginal  references,  and  the  almost  entir« 
absence  of  maps.  The  latter  may  be  supplied 
in  later  volumes  or  subsequent  editions.  Few 
things  are  more  needed  by  the  average  reader 
of  the  Bible  than  well-executed  maps,  convey- 
ing the  most  recent  information,  not  only  as  to 
the  identification  of  sites,  but  the  conflKuntton 
of  tho  country.  This  noble  work  will  be  in- 
complete unless  it  include  within  itself  a 
trustworthy  Biblical  atlas.  It  maybe  truetbtt 
tiie  introductions  and  comments  on  the  sevenl 
books  ot  the  Pentateuch  are  executed  with 
dissent  ability ;  that  the  revling  of  Mr.  Espin 
is  more  extensive  in  this  particular  line  than 
that  of  tile  Bishop  of  Ely.  We  concede  that 
the  latter  has  not  expounded  all  the  theorioa, 
oreven  the  latest  of  the  speculations,  which  ain 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  compel- 
tion  of  Genesis.  He  has  mainly  confined  him- 
self to  the  hterature  which  has  been  produced 
in  reply  to  the  fragmentists,  and  has  pre- 
sented the  arguments  of  Mr.  Quarry  rather  tliui 
any  fresh  exposition  from  his  own  standpcunt 
He  does,  however,  steer  quite  clear  from  Mr. 
Quarry's  authority  in  his  interpretation  of  tl)« 
Book  of  Gcns-sis,  and  accumulates  a  mass  of 
presumptive  evidence  for  the  traditional  belief. 
which  no  fresh  evolution  or  re-arrangemcDt  of 
Blohists  or  Jehovists  and  Redactors  con  over- 
turn. Bishop  Browne  and  all  his  collaborators 
admit  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  maj 
have  gone  over  his  work  with  (he  new  light  of 
the  full  revelation  of  the  name  of  Jebotab; 
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that  subsequent  reriskma,  ind  added  notes,  and 
quoUtioDS  from  other  documentB  nay  have 
been  rererently  intemrined  with  the  original 
text;  and  when  they  appear  in  the  counie  of 
espOEitiOD,  the;  are  pointed  out  Tbis  leaves 
a  far  truer  estimate  of  their  number  and  ioeig- 
mficanco  than  a  laboured  discusRion  of  them  in 
rotaiioa.  The  special  discussions  in  the  com- 
ments on  Genesis  are  of  varied  raluo.  The 
Cherubim,  the  Deluge,  the  Chronology  of 
Jacob's  Life,  and  the  Shiloh,  are  useful.  We 
thmk  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  given 
some  specimens  of  the  Hindu  and  Persic  ann- 
Ic^^es  to  the  story  of  the  Creation,  the  Full, 
and  the  Deluge.  CoDBidering  the  immense  in- 
terest excited  by  the  recent  study  of  the 
Zcndaresta,  and  the  light  thrown  on  the  'Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,'  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  refer  1«  it. 

Hr.  Cook  has  had  an  immenso  field  to  tra- 
verse in  his  introduction  to  '  Bsodus,'  and 
his  comment  thereupon.  He  has  disposed 
of  many  of  the  difilculties  raised  by  Colenso, 
and  ignored  others.  He  takes  the  naturalistic 
interpret^Ltion  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  does  not  adopt  the  theory  of  Ewald  as  to 
the  multiplication  of  seventy  persons  into  a 
vast  migratory  nation.  The  Essays  on  ^yp- 
tian  history  and  Egyptian  words  in  the  I'cnta- 
teuch,  though  beyond  the  faculty  of  those  who 
are  entirely  unacqmuntod  with  Hebrew,  are  weU 
adapted  to  build  up  the  cumulative  argument 
ttiat  these  books  must  have  been  written  in  the 
mtun  by  one  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egyptians,  familiar  with  its  manners,  laws, 
language,  and  people.  Mr,  Clark's  dissertations 
on  the  sacriQccs  of  the  Levitical  law  are  most 
instructive  and  thoughtful ;  bis  notes  on  the 
clean  and  unclean  beasts,  &c.,  on  leprosy,  on 
the  various  offerings,  are  worthy  of  close  at- 
tention ;  and  Mr.  Espin's  introduction  to 
Deuteronomy  appears  to  us  to  be  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  theories  of  Colenso-  and 
Kuenen.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  the 
present  time  into  details,  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  if  the  learned  and  candid  scholars  who 
have,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  this  work, 
complete  it  with  corresponding  ability,  there 
wiUbeapractically  useful  commentary  on  Holy 
Soripture,  as  great  in  advance  of  all  previous 
works  of  the  kind,  as  the  Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible  by  Kitto  and  Smith  transcended  all 
cyclopedias  of  Biblical  literature  accessible  l>e- 
fore  Uieir  time. 

Cotnmeatary  on  the  Booh  qf  Itaiah,  Critical, 
JliatcTical,  and  Prophetical;  inelvding  a 
Jteeited   EnglUk   Tranglation,    with  Intro- 
duction and  Appendicet.    By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
BiBES,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
Eivingtona.     1671. 
Thia  work  derives  some  spedal  interest,  from 
the  drcumstence  that  it  was  originally  intended 
for    the    so-called    *  Speaker's  Commentary.' 
Circumstances,  not  very  fully  explained,  led  to 
a  separate  and  independent  publication.     We 
have  thus  the  prospect  of  two  works  on  this 
great  theme  instead  of  one,  and  obtain  a  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  complicated  question  from 
different  standpoints.    Mr.  Birks  devotes  great 
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space,  in  an  appendix,  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  has, 
with  extreme  ability,  gatiiOTed  up  the  ai^ment^ 
in  favour  of  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the  last 
twenty-six  chapters,  answering  objections  wilJi 
admirable  vivacity  and  pith,  and  doing  much  to 
establ^  the  genuineness  of  this  most  sublime 
portion  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Wo  fear  that 
Mr.  Birks  overstates  whathe  calls  the  'external 
evidence,'  for  the  Isaian  authorship  of  tbis 
portion.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  this, 
that  the  book  was  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  later  prophecies  were  referred  to  by  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  by  the  Baptist,  hy  the  Evangelist 
>Iatthew,  and  by  our  Lord,  as  those  of  the  pro- 
phet Esaias.  Tbe  theory  of  the  modem  critics 
is  made  to  involve  what  Mr.  Birks  calls  the 
'  epuriousness '  of  the  prophecies,  and  even  the 
character  and  inspiration  of  our  Lord.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  theory  involves  the 
tpurioTuneat  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  any 
more  than acritical examination  of  'the  Psalms 
of  David'  involves  their  spuriousness,  even 
though  it  should  refer  half  of  them  to  later 
authors  and  a  subsequent  period.  The  ar^- 
ments  of  Mr.  Birks  for  their  true  origin  are  very 
difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the  modern  theory 
to  refute.  Ho  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
prophets  of  tbe  later  portion  of  the  captivity 
and  of  'the  return'  are  known,  and  that  they 
bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
mysterious  unknown  author  of  this  most  pre- 
cious portion  of  the  Old  Testament  He  must 
therefore  have  deviated  from  all  his  groat  con- 
fraternity, in  concealing  his  name,  his  dato,  and 
thocircumstanceHOrgreatmenof  his  times.  He 
is  silent  about  any  prophetic  call,  and  preserves 
an  inexplicable  reticence  about  tbe  names  of  all 
the  great  men  and  notorious  events  in  contem- 
porary history. 

Mr.  Birks  has  elaborated  an  interesting  argu- 
ment, te  show  that  the  structure  of  the  whole 
book  demands  unitv  of  authorship ;  that  through 
the  second  part  there  ore  references  more  or 
less  distinct  to  the  earlier  oracles' ;  that  the  re- 
peated claim  to  foretell  future  events  connected 
with  the  return  from  captivity  would  have  con- 
stitnted  his  prophecies  impudent  foi^crios, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  written  m  the 
days  of  Cyrus.  We  cannot  go  over  a  tithe  of 
the  argumente  alleged  by  Mr.  Birks,  but  call 
special  attention  to  the  list  of  'words  and 
phrases  which  the  later  prophecies  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  earlier,  but  which  are  not  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  close  of 
tho  exile,  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  Malachi,  and 
DanieL' 

Another  interesting  appendix  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Assyrian  tangs  differs  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Bawlinsons  and  others  on  the 
matters  supplied  by  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
Tbe  author  shows  that  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  the  Sarook  of  Isaiah  and  of  the 
monuments  is  identical  with  the  Shaluarbzbb 
of  tho  Books  of  Kings,  and  he  thus  brings  the 
records  of  the  prophet  into  harmony  with  tho 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  authorities. 

We  ^ve  no  space  to  say  in  conclusion,  more 
than  that  we  highly  value  Mr.  Birks's  transla- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  the  devout  and 
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spiritaal  tone  which  perrades  all  hb  com- 
mentuiee.  His  learning  and  insist  ftre  im- 
questionablf  of  &  high  order,  and  he  has 
devoted  them  to  a  m^ntenance  of  the  integrity, 
the  predictive  character,  and  the  Messianic 
import  of  the  TisionB  of  the  gr«at  '  laaiah,  the 
son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uiziah,  JoUuin, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.' 

TTie  Book  0/  Ftalmt.  A  new  tianslatiim  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  Explanatory  and 
CriticaL  By  J,  J.  Stewart  Pbkowns,  B.D. 
Vol  II.  Bell  and  Daldj. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  the  completed  version 
of  Mr.  PcTOwne's  really  great  and  able  work. 
No  book  of  Scripture  so  thoroughly  tests  a 
critic,  not  only  in  the  lower  departments  of 
philology  and  theology,  but  in  the  higher  de- 
partment of  spiritual  discernment,  as  the  '  Book 
of  Psalms.'  Mr.  Perowne's  scholarship  ia  of  a 
high  character ;  his  robust  common  sense  is 
equal  to  it,  and  his  poetic  and  religious  feeling 
are  superior  to  both.  Introductions,  trans- 
lations, and  comments  are  alike  ercellent  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Perowne  will 
always  txrrj  with  him  the  convictions  of  his 
critiod  readers,  but  he  will  commend  himself 
very  generally.  The  peculiar  gnttflcatton  that 
we  asve  felt  in  the  use  of  his  book  is,  that  the 
higher  devotional  feeling  of  the  Psalms  is 
neither  vulgarized  nor  comminuted  by  their 
critic.  He  helps  us  to  meaning  in  a  scholarly, 
rerereot,  and  sympathetic  spvit  We  repeat 
our  conviction  that  Mr.  Perowne's  book  is  hy 
far  the  best  commentary  on  the  Psalms  that 
English  theology  possesses. 

Tli»  P$alm4     TrantlaUd  from    the  Hebrew. 

With   Notet,    chiefly   Extgetieal.      Hy   W. 

Kay,  D.D.  London;  Rivingtona.  IHTl. 
Notwithstanding  the  endless  translaUona  of 
this  ancient  hymnal,  no  one  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  subject  will  think  that  the  result 
is  BO  satisfactory  as  to  render  a  further  attempt 
unnecessary  and  superSuous.  So  much,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  accomplished  as  to  justify  us  in 
expecting  from  anyone  who  enters  the  field 
afresh  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  possessing  &m 
highest  qualifications  for  the  task.  The  time 
for  mediocrity  is  gone  by.  We  would  not  deny 
that  Dr.  Kay  possesses  several  important  quaU- 
flcations  for  the  work.  He  ia  orthodox  in 
sentiment,  and  free  from  dc^^atism.     He  has 

Crofound  reverence  for  Divine  truth,  and  ex- 
ibits  considerable  reading,  with  the  power  to 
make  use  of  it  But  we  i^vebeen  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  lacks  several  of 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  successful 
ex^te,  and,  above  all,  a  thoro<^h  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Hence  we  find  him  disappointii^  in  passages 
demanding  the  highest  critical  ability.  There 
are,  as  all  Hebrew  scholars  ore  aware,  several 
crucial  passages  which  always  test  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  tranalator—^.^.,  Ps.  xvL, 
2,  S,  where  he  trtuisUtes,  '  I  have  said  to  the 
Lord,  My  Lord  art  Thou,  my  prosperity  has  no 
claims  on  Thee :  'tis  for  the  boly  ones,  who  are 
in  the  land,'  Ac.     Pss.  xxxil  0  and  9 ;  xL  [ 
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6,  6,  7 ;  ex,  8,  6  ;  cxnirix.  14,  16,  16,  4c.  h 
all  Uie  instances  above-mentioned,  the  author 
has  ffignallT  failed.  In  dealing  with  some  of 
Uie  psidms  ne  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
allowed  doctrinal  predilectioos  to  shape  his 
conclusions;  we  can  see  no  other  reason  for 
such  renderings  as  Ps.  ii.  13,  '  Kiss  the  Sod.' 
ivi.  10,  eomiption  lot  pU  or  grate.  Pa.  dr. 
'Making  his  angels  to  be  wind.'  This  will 
also  account  tor  the  wide  range  of  the  author's 
Messianic  Psalms,  and  the  faith  he  places  in 
the  authori^  of  the  titles.  The  chief  bolts 
we  have  to  find  with  the  translation  are  its 
obscurity,  and  its  unnecessary  innovation,  and 
in  some  instances  the  substituUon  of  Latinized 
words  for  the  simpler  but  equally  expressiT« 
Anglo-Saxon — e.ff. : 

Ps,  ii.  12.  '  WhUe  His  wrath  blazes  for  a 
moment' 

Ps.  viL  6.  '  And  rouse  Thee  unto  me.' 

Ps.  ziv.  4.  '  The  eaters  of  My  people  have 
eaten  bread.' 

Ps.  xxvL  8.  '  0  Lord,  I  have  loved  Thy  boose 
domicile.' 

Ps.  xxxii.  9.  '  With  curb  and  Ttaa  must  its 

S'ety  be  tamed,  so  as  not  to  come  new 
ee.' 
Ps.  xxxix.  10.  '  I  am  wasted  away  because 

Thy  hand  u  erou  to  me.' 
Ps.  c  I.  'Shout  ye  aloud  to  the  Lord,  all  tit 

whole  earth,' 
Ps.  cxxzix.  14.    '  Wondrouslj  amid  ai^fvi 

deedt  was  I  formed,' 
We  have  observed  many  instances  whore  Ut- 
eratness  has  been  aimed  at  to  the  violation  of 
good  taste,  idiom,  and  rhythm. 

The  notes  are  not  intended  to  form  a  full 
and  complete  commentary ;  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  at  finding  some  of  the  most 
difficult  expressions  passed  over  without  any 
explanation.  This  is,  alas  I  too  often  the  case 
with  more  extensive  commentaries ;  but  ve 
think  Dr.  Eay  m^ht,  with  advantage  to  the 
reader,  have  confined  Mmself  to  a  critical  ex- 

Cition  of  the  text,  instead  of  indulging  W 
y  in  theological  and  allegorical  interpreU- 
tiona.  Several  literary  mistakes  of  minor  iai- 
portance  might  be  pointed  out,  which,  thoo^ 
of  small  moment  in  themselves,  yet  tend  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  tho  accuracy  of  the 
author's  scholarship.  We  regret  our  inability 
to  pronounce  this  volume  a  successful  attempt 
to  translate  and  explain  this  ancient  Psaltw. 
We  think  it  inferior  to  what  we  might  fairly 
expect  from  one  who  had  before  him  Qie  valua- 
ble commentaries  of  Hflpfeld,  Hitzig,  Olsbaih 
sen,  Ewald,  and  Bamphausen.  We  would, 
however,  remind  our  readers  that  Dr.  Eayhas 
undertaken  a  very  difficult  task  in  appearing 
on  a  field  where  so  many  have  fuled,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  faults  of  the  work,  its  ex- 
cellenciea  are  very  numerous.  We  have 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  author's  spirit,  and 
fully  agree  with  many  of  his  renderings. 

id  S^ 
pBtnnAi 

Theses  lUce  most  notes  and  reflections  that 
bare  come  under  our  notice,  are  exceedingly 
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f«eb)ft  We  see  no  reason  why  such  books 
might  not  be  produced  bj  the  score.  ,  A  per- 
MD  has  only  to  exerciee  a  tittle  patience  and  to 
dnir  freely  upon  his  inner  coasciousnees,  disre- 
garding at  the  saine  time  all  eiesetical  laws 
■nd  lexical  meuiings,  and  the  result  will  ineri- 
tably  follow.  We  would  gladly  recognise  in 
aoy  one  the  ability  to  erolve  out  of  this  old 
book  any  new  troths  which  it  may  be  justly 
uid  to  contain,  but  we  protest  iigauiBt  haTing 
so  much  common  Christian  experience  and  eo 
many  religious  platitudes  crammed  into  it^  in 
Tiolation  of  all  the  laws  of  common  sense  as  well 
as  of  interpretation.  The  author  has  full 
ngbt  to  Tentilate  his  own  Tiews  on  Messianic 
prophecy,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
details  oi  the  millennial  reign,  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  perfectly  familiar,  but  we  demur 


composed  of  pious  reflections  loosely  strung 
t'other,  doematic  assertianB,  and  illogical  in- 
ferences. The  author  spiritualizes  the  Book  of 
Psalms  without  ever  catching  it£  spirit  or  com- 
prebending  its  meaning.  Mr.  Pridham  t«lla  us 
in  bis  preface  that  his  aim  is  twofold,  to  '  minis- 
ter to  the  refreshment  of  those  who  are  already 
established  in  the  grace  of  God,'  and  to  'afford 
eacouragement  to  the  inexperienced  but  godly 
ioquirer  after  truth.'  .  And  with  a  view  to  this 
end  he  has  attempted  '  to  present  a  faithful 
IhoDgh  general  outline  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
both  as  it  respects  the  true  propAf  tic  intention 
of  each  psalm,  and  also  its  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  Christian  as  a  partaker  of  the 
heavenly  calling.'  This  will  enable  our  readers 
to  comprehend  the  writer's  standpoint.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  work  to  be  pronounced  by 
certain  oracles  as  containing  'much  precious 
Inith  and  able  criticism.'  The  pious  conceitof 
sach  productions  baa  often  secured  for  them 
ID  immunity  from  the  criticism  they  richly  de- 
setTod.  To  let  them  pass  without  condemna- 
tion is  so  abuse  of  Christian  charity. 

A  Commentary  on  the Bbly  Seriptwe* — Criti- 
eal,  Doctrinal,  and  HomihtUal — with  ttpe- 
eiitl  rffirence  to  MiaUten  and  Stvdenli. 
By  Jon»  Peter Lakcb,  D.D.,  with  a  number 
of  eminent  European  Diviaes.  Translated 
from  the  German,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
edited  by  Philip  Sohaw,  D.D.  Vol  VII.  of 
New  Testament,  containing  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Galations,  Ephesions,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Colossians. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  theologi- 
cally and  homilttkully  expouaded.  By  Dr. 
C.  W.  Edward  Naboblsbach.  Translated, 
enlarged,  and  edited  by  Saxcel  Ralph  As- 

7^4  Lamtntat'ion*  of  Jeremiah.      Translated 
bj  VT.  H.  BoRHBLOWBR,  D.D.      Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 
This  great  work  is  adToncing  to  completion. 
>yhoeyer  becomes  possessed  of  it  will  have,  in 
a  c<Mnpendious  form,  the  results  of  all  ancient 
and  modem  exegesis  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
with  an  apparatus  eritieui  of  ■urprising  co- 
piousness.    The  doctrinal  lessons  and  homUe- 
tic  and  ethical  comments  give  a  sketch  of  the 
TOL.  Liv.  B — 10 
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entire  literature  of  every  verse  passing  under 
review.  These  two  volumes  equal  their  prodc 
cessors  in  every  respect ;  the  first  puts  the  stu- 
dent in  possession  of  all  the  work  done  by  the 
great  English  scholars  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  their  energy  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Qolstiang.  Ephosiana,  Philippiane, 
and  Colossians.  Dr.  Schmoller  is  the  author  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Ca'atians,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  made  by  Mr.  Slarbuck  and  Dr.  Riddle. 
We  have  often  been  struck  by  the  admirable 
'additions'  which  are  the  work  of  tho  latest 
editor.  The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Co- 
lossians were  originally  entrusted  to  Dr.  Schec- 
kel,  but  the  present  commentary  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  Dr.  Schenkel's  in  consequence  of 
his  change  of  theological  position.  The  work 
bos  been  effected  by  Dr.  Karl  Braune,  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Riddle.  Dr.  Braune  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  F 


to  the  Philippians.  It  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  convey  in  a  brief  notice  any  idea  of 
the  contents  of  ttiis  large  volume  by  referring 


few  details  of  exposition. 
The  elaborate  Commentary  on  JeremitUi  is 
accompanied  by  a  careful  introduction  to  the 
two  books,  in  which  the  clironologicol  and  his- 
torical difficulties  are  treated  with  clearness  and 
independence.  Dr.  Hornblower  has  criticised 
Dr.  Naegelsbach's  curious  scepticism  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  lAmentations,  and  has  vindi- 
cated the  traditional  opinion  on  this  matter 
with  a  great  array  of  argument  Although 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  are  devoted  to  these  two  books,  a  far 
largei'  proportion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
the  exegeUcal  and  critical  departments,  than  in 
some  previous  volumes  of  the  series.  The  au- 
thor has  developed  with  considerable  care  both 
in  his  introduction  and  in  his  commmtary,  the 
important  canon  'that  all  parts  of  the  book  in 
which  the  threatening  enemies  are  spoken  cf 
generally,  without  mention  of  NebuchadncKzar 
or  the  Cnaldeans,  belong  to  the  period  befoi  e 
the  fourth  j^ear  of  Jehoiakim,  while  all  the  por- 
tions in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Cna'- 
deans  are  named,  belong  to  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod.' This  canon  enables  the  author  to  reduce 
the  difBculties  of  a  chronological  kind,  and 
the  supposed  confuaifln  in  tho  order  of  the 
prophet's  discourses.  The  new  translation,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  certain  Latinized  words,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  singularly  excellent  and  spi- 
rited, to  preserve  the  fire  of  the  original,  and 
to  remove  much  of  its  obscurity.  It  is  incompa- 
rably the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  writings 
of  this  prophet  accessible  to  the  English  scho- 
lar. We  ncartily  congratulate  Dr.  schaffaud 
his  English  publishem  on  the  admirable  de- 
spatch and  punctuality  with  which  this  Hercu- 
lean task  is  approaching  completion. 

Commentary  on  PavV*  Epittle  t«  ihe  Btnaiint 

teith  an  Introduction  on  the  Life,    Tim^, 

Writiiigi,  and  CharaeUrofPaul.     By  Wm. 

S.  Plchbr,   D.D.,  LL.D.     Edinburgh:    W. 

Oliphant 

An  imperial  octavo  of  6B0  pages  on  the  Epistle 

to  the  Romans  is  somewhat  appallmg,  especially 

from  Mr.  Plnmer,  whose  verbiage  Is  chiefly  tho 
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CMise.  He  is  not  voy  leuiiod,  and  not  verj 
l(^c*L  He  heaps  together  a  vut  unount  of 
comment  front  ruiona  writers, — not,  howeTer, 
modem  ones,  whom  he  ignores, — in  which  ire 
^me  things  acnte  and  useful.  We  could  spare 
the  bits  of  sermons ;  «.  ff.,  '  Reader,  have  jou  a 
«>od  conscience  f  Is  it  purified  bf  atoning 
blood  f  Do  you  stadj  to  keep  it  Toid  of  of- 
fence?' Dr.  Pliim«T  should  not  palm  off  stt- 
moDE  under  the  guise  of  a  commentary. 

ITie  EpUtU  qf  St.  Pavl  to  tht  Oalatiant.  A 
new  Translation,  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Doctrinal  Lessons.  Bj  Jobn  U.  Godwin. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Tolnme  before  ns  contains  a  treatment  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians- after  the  same 
general  principle  of  arrangement  as  that  adopt- 
ed hy  ftrofesaor  Godwin  in  his  translation  of 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  trans- 
lation is  not  ofTered  as  a  specimen  of  the  revi- 
sion which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the 
authoHced  version,  it  being  '  agreed  by  all  that 
in  this  revision  the  fewer  changes  the  better, 
nooebeingproperthat  are  notnecessary..'  'But 
it  is  (continues  Hr.  Godwin)  desirable  that  or- 
dinary religions  instruction  should  be  given  in 
faiUiliar  modes  of  speech ;  and  so  there  is  an 
advantage  in  looking  at  the  writiDgs  of  prophets 
and  apostles  without  the  guide  of  an  antique 
dress,  and  with  the  aids  to  clear  thought  and 
correct  reasoning  which  are  afibrded  by  the 
language  we  duly  use.'  Mr.  Godwin  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  this  principle,  and  by  his  use 
of  certain  non-technical  wcrds  and  phrases, 
which  may  in  theological  usage  have  acquired 
a  different  signification  from  that  intended  by 
the  Apostle,  provokes  inquiry  and  compels  at- 
tonHon.  Thus,  the  word  gotptl  is  uniformly 
translated  ffood  me»tag»  ;  j/raee  is  rendered  fa- 
vour ;  to  he  itaP\fi«d  is  rendered  to  be  fudged 
right;  child-ffuide  hy  tehoolmaiter ;  and  tA» 
Jleth  by  a  lover  natwe.  Familiar  verses  are 
thus  made  to  startle  us  by  unfamiliar  forms. 
Conscientious  labour  and  long  pondering  are 
very  evident  throughout  the  andre  work.  The 
notes  and  the  a poth^matlc  statements  of  doc- 
trinal truth  are  charged  with  Higniftcance,  and 
are  models  of  lucid  condensation.  The  ex{Kisi- 
tioQ  of  the  train  of  thotight  pervading  the  third 
chapter  is  singularly  happy.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  the  note  to  verse  IS,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  a  most  fdiritous  removal  of  the 
difficulty  involved  in  Paul's  use  of  the  promise 
ipade  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Mr.  Godwin's 
exposition  of  the  celebrated  verse  20  of  the 
same  chapter  desNves  careful  study.  Every- 
where wo  have  the  results  of  scholarship,  of 
penetration,  of  strong  sense,  and  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Eputlti  for  the  Sun- 
day*  and  other  Boly  Day$  q/*  the  Chrittian 
Year.     By  the  Rev.  W,  Dbittos,  M.A.   VoL 
IL   Bell  and  Daldy. 
The  great  excellency  of    Mr.   Denton's   run- 
ning commenttuT  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Prayer- 
book  is    its  ritOmees  of  patristic  reference; 
while  his  own  remarics  are  vigorous,  spiritual, 
and  suggestive.     LitenUy  every  par^rftph  has 
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a  marginal  reference  to  some  Church  wriUr, 
dther  as  embodying  his  Bcutiments  or  quoting 
his  words.  Excepting  Hr.  WiUiaine's  'Devo- 
tional Commentary  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,' 
we  know  no  work  that  in  this  respect  is  to  tw 
compared  with  it.  It  is,  however,  a  great  de- 
fect that  only  the  name  of  the  writer  is  givan, 
and  not  the  reference  to  bis  works,  llr.  Dcnr 
ton  is  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  alUioogfa  a 
very  decided  Churchman,  tolerant  in  spirit 

ByiU/fiytM  of  the  Nete  TeetamMtt  By  Rkb- 
ARD  Chbkbvix  TrehcBj  D.D.,  Archblshop  of 
Dublin.  Seventh  edition.  KevisDd  and  en- 
larged. UacmiUan  and  Co.  1871- 
The  two  small  duodecimo  volumes  which  Dr. 
Trench,  when  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King's 
College,  pnblished  on  the  Greek  synonymB  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  long  been  h^^ly  pris- 
ed by  all  the  students  of  Bolv  Scripture.  Ttkt 
seventh  edition  of  this  invaluable  work  in  a 
goodly  octavo,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
complished author,  will  ailment  the  obligatiaa 
under  which  be  has  placed  all  who  are  seaidi- 
ing  for  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sacred  tiat. 
Dr.  Trench's  work  even  now  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  complete  encyctopndia  of  reference  oo 
this  profoundly  intvestuig  theme.  He  ^es 
us  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  »  king 
list  of  words  on  the  mutual  relations  of  wliidi 
he  would  have  thrown  light,  if  they  had  been 
included  in  his  scheme.  Among  them  «r« 
many  which  Archbishop  Trench  candidly  ad- 
mits are  among  '  the  moat  interesting  and  in- 
structive.' We  have  only  to  refer  to  aanfa 
words  as  irvtipa  and  voif,  i^tdpot  and  (iiruXeiB. 
Xvrpurif  and  obT^p,  TTpoofopi  and  Aroia,  SiAaiu^B, 
6iKalaai(,  and  diKoioavvi),  to  make  it  evident  that 
certain  large  divisions  of  exo^tial  theoloay 
which  are  mcluded  in  a  full  distfussioa  of  i£e 
synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  have  b««ti 
purposely  omitted  from  this  volume.  Still  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  extreme  value  «f  -tte 
work  that  has  been  actually  don o  by  our  aathor. 
The  treatises  on  the  words  veoi  and  loifof,  an 
ayatdu  and  fiitu,  on  (u^  and  ^ioc,  on  ufrovvAv 
and  /itraiiO-o/iai,  and  many  others  will  be  fre^ 
in  the  recollection  of  all  students.  The  Kreat 
range  of  Archbishop  Trench's  reading,  and  the 
case  with  which  Greek  literature  is  bud  under 
contribution  to  further  his  well-defined  pat' 
pose,  the  fiashes  of  light  that  he  throws  over 
many  difficult  texts,  and  the  caution,  cAntfour, 
and  faimeHs  of  his  iudementa,  combme  tit  ren- 
der this  edition  of  his  important  work  a  .very 
welcome  addition  to  the  apparalvi  erititvt  u 
the  Biblical  student 

A  Hittory  of  t?ie  Chrietian  Cov,nfiU,f^vni  the 
original  doevmentt,  to  the  eloee  of  the  Oo^rtt- 
cil    of   Ni/Ma,    A.B.    326.      By    Cbablm 
Joseph  Herlb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenbnr^ 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.    Translated  from  the 
German,  and  edited  by  Wiluak  R.  Clakk, 
M.A.,  Oxon.,  Prebendary  of  Wells.     Sdm- 
burgh  :  1.  and  T.  Clark. 
We   are    glad  to  see   this  instalment  at    ft 
truiriation  of  Dr.  HefeVs  great  wtvk  oa  Sie 
history  of  Christian  Counts.    As  the  till* 
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indintM,  this  Tolume  of  five  hviDdred'pagss 
does  not  briog  the  history  beyond  the  pro- 
CMdii^  canons,  mi  creeds  of  '  the  first 
(EcDBCiiical  CoundL'  Dr.  Hefele's  last  pub- 
h'«bedTo]uiDeo(  the  ConeiUeiagtichichU  eontta 
dovn  (o  the  Council  of  Constuice.  He  does 
not  nmflne  the  hietoij  of  this  Tolnme  to  the 
preliminiTies  and  diacussioua  of  the  Council  ot 
Niece,  hut  gives  whAt  docnmentuy  CTidence 
a  tt  lund  to  throw  light  on  the  synods  rehttiTe 
b>  UoDlMiisjii,  and  the  feftst  of  East«r,  in  the 
flnt  two  centuries ;  on  those  held  at  Carthtse 
md  Borne  on  account  of  NoTatianisni  and  tne 
Lap^;  on  those  held  at  Antioch  on  account  of 
Pavl  ^  Samotata,  and  on  the  African  Rjnods 
deminded  in  the  Donatist  controversy.  He 
h*%  tnoreoTer,  presented  from  a  tboroughlj 
Bomui  Btondpomt  a  general  introduction  to 
the  history  of  this  department  of  ecclesiastical 
hietoTT.  There  is  no  controTcrsial  tone  in  the 
nposition  of  the  elements  of  bis  theme,  but 
the  dirine  inspiration  and  supernatural  ^d- 
uux  granted  to  these  assemblies  is  quietly 
UGomed  as  undoubted  and  indubitable.  The 
diirf  authoritf  for  such  a  conviction  is  the  way 
in  which  Uiese  sacerdotal  rivnumt  were  accus- 
traned  to  speak  of  themselves.  This  sublime 
self  <ontciouBneBa  has  never  forsaken  ihem,  and 
hu  readied  its  highest  upreesion  in  the  Vatican 
Ootmdl,  which,  by  its  infallibility  dogma,  has, 
pobaMy,  constituted  itself  the  last  of  the 
teries.  Dr.  Hefele  seems  also  more  impressed 
than  we  can  be,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  on  this  point  The  defe- 
rsDoe  of  Cmstantine  to  the  bishops,  and  his 
belief  in  the  in&tUbility  of  their  conciliar  cou- 
closions,  bftve  not  the  smallest  we^ht  with 
thcM  who  mourn  over  the  entire  *orit  of  Con- 
elantine,  and  who  see  b  his  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  Alius  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
bigh-fiounding  titles  he  gave  to  the  Council  of 
Niaea, 

Dr.  Hefele  assumes  thatau  (2but?MnMaICoun- 
dlmnst  be  summoned  by  '  the  (ecumenical  head 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope  ;  except  in  the  case, 
wfairfa  is  hardly  au  exception,  in  which,  instead 
of  the  Pope,  the  temporal  protector  of  the 
Church,  the  Emperor,  with  the  previous  or  sub- 
sequent approval  and  consent  of  the  Pope, 
summons  a  council  of  this  kind.'  Our  authw 
relates  the  arguments  of  Bellarmino  in  favour 
of  the  /ormal  recognition  by  the  Ancient 
Church  of  the  hierarchical  initiative  in  this 
matter,  because  his  proofs  are  derived  '  from 
Ihe  pseudo-Isidore,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of 
all  importance ;'  but  be  tries  to  build  np  a  simi- 
lar argument  in  support  of  the  e«rly  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  Borne  in  this  matter, 
vhich  is  vary  shaky.  Constanline  is  tumMed 
to  have  consulted  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
before  issuing  his  summons  to  the  bishops  to 
attend  the  &rat  oecumenical  coundl,  heeatut  in 
the  year  680  A.D,,  t.«.,  855  years  after  the 
CouDcD  of  Niciea,  it  u  laid  that  the  siztii 
(Bciunenical  council  made  refea«nce  to  such 
consultation.  A  second  arvument  appears  to 
■ueven  more  Jesuitical :  'RufDnua  says  that 
the  &n[>cror  summoned  the  Synod  of  Nicna 
n  tmt^ntia  aaetrdotvm,  and  certainly,  if  sever- 
al Uihops  WN%    consulted    on  the  subject, 
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among  than  mvit  have  (em  the  chief  of  then 
alL  the  Bishop  of  Rome.' 

The  way  in  which  our  author  toils  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  npUipm  of  the  council  were 
the  del^at«s  sent  from  Sylvester,  dimtniahea 
our  confidence  in  the  genenl  excellence  of  this 
elaborate,  painstaking,  conscientious  work.  The 
effort  is  made  to  show  the  part  which  the  Pope 
took  in  the  calling  of  the  subsequent  Kennml 
councils.  The  volume  will  not  be  studied  for 
its  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine,  SO  much  as 
of  ecclesiastical  disdpline.  The  whole  discus- 
sion of  tbe  Easter  controversies,  which  were 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Nicea,  is  done 
with  much  great«r  cle«mesB  and  fulness  than 
the  exposition  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  oiiooimot. 
Indeed  there  is,  for  general  purposes,  no  dis- 
sertation more  valuaUe  than  this  in  U)e  entire 
volume.  The  elements  are  contwned  here  for 
a  reply  to  the  speculations  of  the  Tflbingen 
school  on  the  irrocoiKtlability  of  the  tradition- 
ary notices  of  the  Johannine  practice,  and  the 
primA  facie  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospiel  as 
to  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  was  kept  in 
the  week  of  our  Lord's  Passion.  Dr.  Hefele 
also  explains  the  astronmnical  controversy  be- 
tween the  Easter  oalculations  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  and  clearly  expounds  tbe  several 
problems  brought  up  for  the  solution  of  the 
Counml  of  Nicssa. 

We  thank  Mr.  Chvk  for  this  well  translated 
and  carefully-edited  volume.     It  supplies  a 

Ct  dttidtratmn  in  English  literature,  and  we 
I  he  will  be  enabled  to  continue  his  task. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
perfect  accuraoy  in  producing  such  a  volume. 
The  M^egiouB  misprint  on  p.  SOS,  involving  a 
huge  chronological  blunder,  wilt  almost  correct 
itself.  Pblycarp  is  sud  to  have  visited  Amce- 
tus  'in  the  middle  of  the  ehtenth  century.' 

Titl»-Deed*  of  the  Chvreh  of  England  to  her 
Parochial  EndovimmU.  By  Eswabu  Hull, 
M.P.  Second  edition,  revised.  Elliot  Stock. 
Few  people  know  the  history  of  English  tithes. 
Nothing  is  more  common  uian  to  hear  intelli- 
gent Ohurchmen  talk  of  the  pious  enthusiasm 
with  which  tbe  early  English  Church  was 
parochially  endowed.  The  very  completeness 
and  universality  of  the  system  might  make  us 
sceptical  concerning  the  spiritnu  fervour  of 
the  people,  whatever  the  feeling  of  their  rulers. 
Mr.  Miall  shows  convincingly  that  the  charter 
of  Ethelwolf,  which  is  the  title-deed  of  the 
fiiwlish  tithe  system,  was  a  bribe  to  AelstaOr 
Bishop  of  Sherbum,  who,  during  his  absence 
in  Rome,  had  conspired  to  depose  him,  and  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  its  prori- 
sions,  that  the  charter  should  be  renewed  by 
successive  monarchs,  sometimes  in  a  minatory 
and  coercive  way  that  is  very  significant. 
Thug  Edgar,  k.n.  967,  enacts  that  if  any  one 
shall  refuse  to  pay  titbes,  the  king's  sheriff 
shijl  seize  them  by  force,  causing  the  tenth 


the  unfortunate  owner  being  left  with  but  a 
tdthe  himself.     With  great  minuteness,  Vi. 
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Church  M  a  corponte  ecclesiastical  b6dy,  or  of 
■  comtnon  eccleeitstical  fbnd  IndJTJdual  bish- 
ops and  clergymen  may  claim  personal  reve- 
nues tui  assigned  to  them  br  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  that  JH  alL  Tbo  individual  claim  that  is.  Is 
the  only  claim  to  bo  eatiafled  in  the  event  of 
disendowment  The  Church  is  no  more  a  cor- 
porate body  than  the  army  ie ;  in  its  relations  to 
Church  property,  the  endowments  pertain  not 
to  Proteetant  Episcopalian! sni,  as  such,  but  to 
the  State  Church  for  the  time  being,  whether 
Roman,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Hiall  has  done  good  service  in  publiehing 
bia  able  and  valuable  little  book  for  eighteen- 
pence.  No  Non conform i at  or  Churchman  who 
wishes  to  be  well  informed  concerning  the 
queKtioDS  of  Church  property  that  are  pending 
should  be  ignorant  of  it 
LttUrifrom  Rome  on  the  Council.  By  Quia- 
IRDS.  Reprinted  from  the  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tutiff.  Authorized  Translation.  Rivingtons. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  first  parts  of  this 
admirable  history  and  critique  on  the  Council. 
It  is  full  of  learning,  wiEdom,  andwit,  and  must 
be  read  ho  long  sb  the  Council  itself  engages 
the  attention  of  cither  theologians  or  historians. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  a  book  bo  able  and 
well-informed  should  have  eirat«d  denunciation 
and  protest  from  those  whose  trickery  it  ex- 
poses. Written  by  Litferal  Catholics,  it  is  the 
most  damaging  exposure  of  the  chicanery  of 
Rome  that  tiiis  century  has  seen. 


This  is  a  kind  of  book  of  EcclcsiaEtes,  which 
no  one  wUl  read  without  interest,  and  which 
will  be  oven  iustruetive  to  some  of  the  author's 
co-cburcbmen  ;  but  it  is  ahnost  astounding  to 
find  him  detail  as  new  discoveries,  arrived  at 


prineipia  of  Protestantism  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  con- 
trasts of  practical  religious  life  in  the  two 
churches  which  the  peculiar  experience  of  the 
author  enables  him  to  give.  Tbirty-Bve  years 
ago  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  After  remaiuiag  in  it 
thirteen  years  he  seceded  from  it,  and  has  for 
the  last  twelve  years  passed  a  ■  life  of  isola- 
tion,' which  be  now  ends  by  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  that  Church  will  have  no  difBcul^ 
in.  identifying  the  author  with  Mr.  Capes.  In 
much  that  he  Bays.about  the  common  religious 
life  of  the  two  Churches,  and  of  all  Churches, 
we  agree,  although  he  goes  too  far,  we  think, 
in  his  depreciation  of  the  practical  religious 
influence  of  Divine  dogmas.  The  crediUities 
of  intellectual  ability  and  moral  conscientious- 
ness chiefiy  strike  us  in  reading  the  author's 
confessions;  but  he  has  furnished  us  with  an 
intarestiDg  apoUgia  pro  vitd  »uA. 
Pioneer*  and  Fovndwi ;  or,  Seemt  Woriere 

in  tka  MUeion  FUU.     By  C.  M.   Yokob. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 
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UissYonge  has  made  a  selection  of  biographies 
of  eminent  missionaries,  with  a  view  of  ezhitn- 
ting  the  scope  and  prog|ess  of  modem  Bi^ish 
Protestant  mi BsloDS.  The  names  selected  ik 
John  Eliot  J  David  Brainerd;  Christian  Fre- 
derick Scbwarti ;  Henry  Martyn ;  Carey,  Marsh- 
man,  and  Ward ;  the  Judson  family ;  the  Bifh- 
opR  of  Calcutta  —  Hiddleton,  Ueber,  uid 
Wilson;  Samuel  Marsden;  John  WilliuDBj 
Allen  Gardiner ;  and  Charles  Frederick  Hic- 
kcnzie.  Know'ing  Miss  Yonge's  strongly  mark- 
ed Anglicanism,  we  opened  her  volume  with 
some  apprehension,  but  were  gratified  to  fiad 
it  not  justified,  for,  with  the  e:cception  of  % 
certain  pbraseolo^  when  speaking  of  Noncon- 
formists or  Americans — such  as  'it  is  the  cu^ 
torn  of  this  teet,^  the  word  being  used  witbi 
perceptible  emphasis,  as  from  a  vantage  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy — the  spirit  of  tb« 
book  is  admirable.  We  all  know  how  Inddlr, 
beautifully,  and  Byropatheticslly  Miss  Yonge 
can  write,  and  all  that  is  best  in  her  devout 
feeling  flows  forth  without  restraint  as  Ehi 
narrates  the  marvellous  stories  of  Carey,  tlic 
Judsons,  and  John  Williams.  Sh«  cannM 
resist — she  has  no  wish  to  resist — the  powerud 
wisdom  with  which  they  spake,  or  the  indubit- 
able signs  and  wonders  of  God's  Spirit  tbu 
follow^  tbem.  We  have  only  words  of  am- 
mendation  for  her  charming  litUe  book;  ncvtr 
have  the  achievements  of  these  Christian 
heroes  been  told  in  a  more  religious  or  fasciu- 
tiog  way. 

Baptiit  Bittory:  Prom  the  Fovndation  ^tU 
CkrUtian  Chvreh  to  the  Preient  T^me.  Bi 
J.  H.  Cbamp,  D.D.,  with  an  Introductioii  tj 
Rev.  J.  Akovs,  D.D.  Elliot  Stock. 
Wo  confess  to  an  utter  and  disqualifying  m- 
patience  with  'the  Baptist  Controversy.'  ff( 
wish  that  our  friends  who  prefer  immereioo 
and  think  the  baptism  of  believers  the  tnM 
conception  of  the  design  of  the  oriEnaacA 
would  follow  their  preferences,  and  cease  to 
vex  the  Church  so  much  with  their  rtttoaf, 
defences,  and  assaults.  The  controversy  b 
not  worth  its  cost  Dr.  Cramp  begins  flercelj 
with  'Predohaptist  Concessions  and  the  Se" 
Testament,'  aod  finds  support  for  hie  views  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  hi  the  past  Nicetn 
Churcn.  Be  it  so;  we  arc  not  convinced,  but 
we  will  not  controvert  him.  His  hook  aims  M 
being  a  general  history  of  Baptists  throudiont 
the  worid,  ss  distinguished  from  provinci*! 
histories  of  Baptists — English,  American,  and 
Foreign.  We  might  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  a 
chapter  of  Church  history,  containing  many 
things  in  which  all  good  men  have  a  oommon 
interest;  but  then,  conceived  and  based  as  it 
is,  it  has  necessarily  a  dencHninational  twist 
and  colour.  Baptists  whose  faith  needs  con- 
firmation and  support  may  derive  benefit 
from  it 

The  PraettMl  Moral  LeMon  Boob.    Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  F.R.G.S.    Loi^mani 

Mr.  Hole  has  produce<ba  very  valuable  demts* 
taiy  lesson-book  on  topke  too  often  n^lectcd 
in  education.     It  is  divided  into  three  books— 
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the  fiiBt,  which  ia  the  onlf  one  yet  published, 
treats  of  dutiei  which  men  owe  to  tbemselTes— 
(1)  duties  concerning  the  body,  includioK  the 
law^  functions,  Mid  conditions  of  phvaical  life, 
iiuch  AS  food,  air,  light,  exercise,  cleKnlineaa, 
rest,  recmtion,  tempersnce^  Ac. ;  (3)  duties 
concerning  the  mind— treating  of  the  right  con- 
duct of  the  ftppetites,  the  senses,  tho  intellect, 
the  emotions,  the  vrill,  the  actions,  to.  ;  and 
embracing  the  whole  range  of  self-culture,  and 
of  moral  and  social  obligations. 

The  litUe  work  is  prepared  and  adapted  for 
schools,  and  is  written  simplj,  popularly,  and 
Kith  great  wisdom  and  completeness.  We 
lutve  only  Kood  to  speak  concerning  it  We 
should  be  thankful  to  know  that  it  was  used 
b  every  elementary  school  in  the  kingdom. 

i^yncnynu  Diterimiaated ;   a   CfimpUte   Cata- 
logue of  SyTionymcti*  Word>  in  the  EnylUh 
Lanffu^ffe,  witA  Deteripliom  nf  their  Variou* 
SAada  of  Meniting,  and  lU'i*irati«n  of  their 
Umge*  and  Bpecialitie*.      By  C.  J.  Smith, 
U.A.     Bell  and  Daldy. 
It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  character  o( 
works    of   this  kind  by  detailed  criticisms. 
Even  the  best  will  furnish  abundant  material 
(or  adverse  judgment,  while  the  worst  must  he 
right  sometimes.      A  thoroi^h  knowledge  of 
Kuch  works,  moreover,  can  be  attained  only  by 
long  use.     We  can  only,  therefore,  give  our  im- 
pressions of  Hr.  Smith's  work,  formed,  after 
turning  OTer  bis  pages,  and  fixing  upon  exam- 
ples  here  and  there  most   likely  to   teat   his 
knowledge  and  his  judgment 

Tho  task  which  he  has  set  himself  is  a  very 
delicate  one — it  demands  an  equal  knowledge 
of  philology,  literature,  and  popular  usage,  and 
a  keen  faculty  for  discerning  things  that  under 
Mtparent  resemblances  really  difier,  and  things 
that  under  various  and  unlike  forms,  have 
ctnnmon  root  ideas.  The  philologist  has  to 
deal  with  only  one  root  word.  The  compiler 
of  a  book  of  synonyms  must  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
cMnpound  philolt^fist,  and  must  have  in  hand, 
for  comparative  purposes,  sevorsl  root  words. 
Nor,  again,  is  philology  a  sufScient  guide,  for 
the  significance  of  words  changes  in  popular 
usage ;  thoy  are  found  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
Kmbizuoos,  sometimes  of  oven  contradictory 
moaning.  Ur,  Smith  had  the  advant^a  of 
Crabbe'a  previous  labours ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  Crabbe's  inferior  scholarship,  his  book  is 
almost  obsolete — for,  unlike  dictionaries  which 
deal  with  intrinsic  meanings,  a  book  of  syno- 
nyms hfts  chiefly  to  do  with  conventional  mean- 
ings. Generally,,  we  may  say,  thit  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  very  accomplished  etymological  scholar,  a 
very  keen  discriminator,  and  that  his  illustrative 
examples  are  selected  with  ereat  industry,  and 
from  a  wide  field  of  Engbsh  literature^ — al- 
though he  might  have  laid  under  greater  con- 
tribution great  living  masters,  such  as  Tenny- 
son, Freeman,  Frouda,  Browning,  and  osiers  ; 
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but  it  is  only  gradually  and  by  the  labour  of 
cootnbutivo  students,  that  a  corpus  of  refer- 
ences is  formed.  Perhaps  the  defect  that  we 
the  most  frequently  note  is  in  derivations.  Mr. 
Smith  is  too  often  contented  with  popular 
meanings,  to  the  neglect  of  etymological  ones. 
Thu.i,  under  '  Devout,  Pious,  Religious,  Holy ;' 
all  that  he  says  under  the  crudal  word  '  Reli- 
gious '  is,  that  it  is  '  a  wider  term,  and  denotes 
one  who,  in  a  general  sense,  is  under  the^- 
fluence  of  religion,  and  is  opposed  to  irreligious 
or  worldly,  as  the  pious  man  is  opposed  to  the 
impious  or  profane,  and  the  devout  to  the  in- 
difierent  or  irreverent'  He  ventures  upon  no 
itymolc^,  although  he  has  given  us  Fr.  divot 
—why  not  the  Latin  detotutt — Lat  piut — 
A.S.  halig.  A  book  of  synonyms  b  not,  how- 
ever, a  book  of  e^mological  solutions  ;  and  we 
are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  a  work  in- 
comparably superior  to  Crabbe,  and  which  will 
be  indispensable  on  every  scholar's  desk. 

The  Praetieal  Ltnguiit;  btiny  a  Syttem  haiad 
entirely  upon  Jfaturai  PrineipUt  'of  Learn- 
ing to  Speak,  Bead,  and  Write  the  German 
Language.  By  David  Nasmith,  Member  of 
tho  Jfiddle  Temple.  In  2  vols.  Nutt. 
Mr.  Nasmith  is  the  author  of  the  ingenions 
chronometric  characteristic  History  of  England, 
by  which  the  student  may  leam  at  a  glance, 
more  than  it  might  take  him  hours  to  put  to- 
gether for  hunself.  Information  obtained  so 
esMly,  though  impressed  involuntarily  upon 
the  eye,  does  not  leave  so  deep  an  effect  behind 
it  In  the  'Practical  Linguist'  Kr.  Nasmith 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  into  a  system  the 
principle  naturally  adopted  by  a  child  or  un- 
educated person  ui  learning  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  more  frequently  used  words,  called  the 
'permanent  vocabuUry,'  are  separated  from 
the  'auxiliary  vocabulary,'  and  an  efiort  is 
made  to  tiring  the  former  into  great  promi- 
nence, and  gradually  to  introduce  the  latter  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  subject-matter  of  a  pro- 
longed series  of  graduated  exercises,  termina- 
ting in  translation  and  re-tnuislation  of  Heine 
and  other  Oerman  classics.  A  careful  and 
practical  arrangement  of  the  Oerman  accidence 
precedes  tho  exercises,  and  grammatical  com- 
mentaries follow  them;  while  each  exercise  Is 
accompanied  by  a  Qermanized  English  version 
of  the  English  sentence  that  is  to  be  rendered 
into  German.  The  Qermanised  English  which 
is  called  hy  the  author  '  Anglicised  Oerman,'' 
forms  the  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  to 
and  from  which  it  is  supposed  more  easy  to 
throw  the  pontoons  over  which  the  army  of 
young  scholars  may  pass  from  one  territory  to 
another.  This,  like  many  other  systems,  will 
demand  much  effort  and  patience  to  master. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  be  followed  care- 
fully to  the  end,  a  thoroughly  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Qerman  language  will  be 
BBCored. 
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Art.  L— Dr.  Carl  UUmann* 

Dr.  Carl  Ulluarh  is  perliape  boat  kDOnn 
in  this  oonntry  and  io  America  as  the 
author  of  the  two  apologetic  treatises,  '  The 
SinlessDesa  of  Jeens'  and  'The  Essence  of 
ChiietUtiity ;'  but  his  name  will  probably 
live  in  the  histoiy  of  theology  maioly  as  the 
foaader,  and  for  many  years  oonductor  of 
the  Theologiiehe  Studten  und  Kritiken,  that 
oldest  And  ablest  of  all  the  German  theolo- 
gical journals.  lOiotigh  not  what  his  feJlow- 
conntrymen  term  an  epoch-makine  man, 
either  in  the  Bcieotific  or  practical  sphere,  he 
was  onqoestioDablT  a  representative  man — 
rcpresentaUve  of  the  best  elemeota  both  of 
German  thought  and  German  character. 
Both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  German 
theologiana  were  illnstrated  in  his  eiperi- 
ence  ;  the  former  in  his  snccesses,  the  latter 
in  his  faitnree.  There  are  few,  if  any,  Ger- 
man theologians  whose  worics  contain  so 
}nucb  that  applies  directly  to  the  tbeolo^cal 
needs  and  efforts  of  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  Carl  XTIImann  was  bora  or  the  16th 
of  March,  1796,  at  Epfenbaoh,  a  village 
abont  half-way  betvreen  Qeidelberg  and 
Most  ach,  six  miles  from  the  river  Naokar, 
where  his  father  waa  pastor  of  Qlc  Reformed 
Chnrcb.  Several  of  bis  forefathera  on  his 
mother «  side  had  been  pastors  at  Epf en- 
bach  ;  a«d  his  father,  who  was  a  native  of 
HeidelbeVr,  took  posseseion  of  the  living, 
and  married  the  dangbter  of  its  provions  in- 
cumbent at  the  iame  time.  His  father  was 
a  harmless,  kind-hearted,  cheerful,  and  piona 
man ;  his  mother  had  a  lively,  imi^pnative, 
poetic^  temperament ;  the  sod  inherited  the 


*  For  the  suUeriale  of  tliU  paper,  we  an 
to  a  blograplucal  sketcli  by  Dr 
'ofessor  of  Theology  in  Halle. 


qnalities  of  both.     The  only  other  child,  a 
daughter,  died  when  very  young, 

Carl  was  of  a  delicat«  physical  constitution, 
but  eager  to  learn.  Till  he  reached  his 
ninth  year,  he  went  to  the  village  school,  the 
inetmction  at  which  was  supmemented  by 
bis  father.  Among  the  first  things  he  read 
were  the  poems  of  Claudius  and  Hebcl ; 
and  he  learnt  by  rote  so  easily,  and  took 
such  a  pleasure  in  declaiming  poetry,  that 
his  parents  used  to  say — '  We  must  make  a 
ProfeHor  of  him.'  Happy  as  he  w.as  at 
home,  he  began  eady  to  feel  the  lack  of 
other  companionship  than  that  supplied  by 
the  peasant  children  with  whom  be  associat- 
ed,  and  a  desire  stirred  in  him  to  go  out  into 
the  world.  In  the  fragment  of  an  aatobiogra- 
phy  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  he 
says : — *  I  remember  the  veiy  spot — it  was 
in  one  of  die  beautiful  forests  near  my  birth- 
place—where I  first  became  conaeions  of  a 
yearning  to  leave  home.  It  was  as  strong 
as  the  vearning  which  one  generally  feels  to 
return  Dome  when  one  is  away.  I  was  then 
seven  years  old.'  In  his  ninth  year  he  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Mosbach,  where  he 
lodged  with  a  clenoal  brother  of  his  mother's, 
and  attended  the  Latin  school.  After  a  year 
he  entered  the  Gymnasium  at  Heidelberg, 
with  the  distinct  idea  of  becoming  a  pastor, 
and  perhaps  eventually  of  succeeding  hia 
father.  The  school  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  all  that  it  onght  to  have  been  ;  but  the 
social  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
were  of  an  exceptionally  stimulating  and 
elevating  kind.  He  rose  from  class  to 
class  in  the  Gymnasium  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  he  was  prepared  to  pass  the  so- 
cked AbituritnUn-lUxamen,*  before  reach- 
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ing  hb  soTenteentli  year — an  unusually  early 

About  this  time  bis  thoughts  were  almost 
completely  turned  aside  from  the  profession 
he  had  inteoded  to  pursue,  by  the  influence 
of  friends  of  the  family  with  which  he  lived. 
These  were  the  brothers  Boisseree,  who  were 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  art,  and  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  works  of  the  old  Gennan  masten. 
Young  TJIImann  was  often  invited  by  them 
to  study  their  treasures,  and  became  eventu- 
ally so  infected  with  their  enthusiasm ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  say,  his  own 
slnmbenng  love  of,  an4  susceptibility  to,  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  was  so  awakened, 
that  ho  proposed  to  his  parenta  to  allow 
him  to  become  a  landscape  painter.  Two 
young  men  who  were  then  his  friendn,  and 
in  whose  company  he  used  to  traverse  the 
charming  scenes  which  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg,  afterwards  became 
eminent  artiBts,  and  he  himself  produced 
sketches  and  drawings  full  of  the  Drightest 
promise.  His  parents,  however,  were  shock- 
ed at  the  idea  of  their  son  taking  up  a  pro- 
fession that  brought  more  honour  than 
bread,  especially  as  they  were  not  in  circum- 
stances to  susttun  him  until  he  should  have 
attained  a  name  and  position;  they  urged 
on  him,  therefore,  that  he  might  secure 
leisure  enough  for  the  porsnit  of  art  as  a 
country  pastor,  and  promised  to  lot  him 
study  m  Munich  after  completing  his  course 
at  the  UniveisitT.  The  prospect  thus  open- 
ed up  calmed  uira,  and  by  the  time  his 
theological  studies  were  comideted,  other 
thousbta  filled  his  mind.  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  nowever,  TJIImann  remained  a  lover  of 
art,  and  the  testhetic  turn  of  his  mind  mani- 
fested itself  in  occasional  poetic  eflbsions,  in 
that  grace  of  style  for  which  he  waa  reputed 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporsries,  and  in  a 
general  refinement  of  culture.  It  is  scaroely 
likely,  however,  that  he  would  have  attained 
the  eminence  as  an  artist  that  he  gained  as 
a  theolonan  ;  and  certainly  the  pursuit  of 
art  would  not  have  admitted  of  his  exerting 
the  direct  practical  influence  which  he  even- 
tually wielded,  and  which  was  to  him  a  source 
of  such  deep  satisfaction. 

He  matriculated  at  Heidelberg  in  the  bd- 
tnmn  of  1 612.  The  University  had  jnst  lost 
one  or  two  of  its  brightest  omaments — the 
youthful  Neaoder,  for  example, — but  still, 
notwitfastaoding  its  losws,  next  to  the  young 
and  rising  Betun,  it  had  the  ablest  profes- 
sore,  and  was  inspired  by  the  bluest  lums. 


going;  to  n  University  mnst  p«ss  ere  qulltinsr 
BCliooi.  Papers  certir/lnfi  ttiat  tliis  eisiuiontloa 
hsa  been  passed  Lavo  to  lis  laid  befon:  the  Uni- 
ver^t7  Butlioritlea  prior  to  matricalstion. 


The  most  eminent  member  of  "the  theologi- 
cal faculty  WHS  Daub ;  the  moat  notoriom 
was  PauluB.  The  former  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  force,  energy,  simplicity  sod 
earnestness,  and  so  devoted  to  his  academic 
vocation  that  he  once  wrote  to  his  then 
young  friend  Bozenkranz,  now  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  ESnigsberg,  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  Hegelians  of  the  right  wing, 
'  Holidays,  do  you  say  1  Does  the  old  man 
still  take  uo  holidays !  No,  my  dear  friend, 
not  yet,  nor  do  I  want  anv ;  my  heart's  de- 
sire is,  if  possible,  to  die  in  my  char, 
doceodo.'  His  desire  was  almost  literallT 
falfiUed ;  for  the  stroke  which  tenninated 
his  life,  smote  him  whilst  lectaring  on  an- 
thropology, November  19th,  1836.  He  tu 
been  termed,  rather  witliiy,  but  spitefully, 
the  Talleyrand  of  Glennau  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  because  '  he  passed  from  the 
Kantian  Revolution,  through  Schelling's  Im- 
perialism, to  Hegel's  Reaction aryism.  De- 
ducting the  spit«,  there  is  truth  in  the  de- 
acription,  for  he  began  his  career  as  a 
thorough  Kantjan,  then  becune  a  warm  dis- 
ciple of  Schelling,  and  finished  up  as  a 
Hegelian  of  the  right  wing.  The  chan^ 
he  underwent  were  both  sign  and  evidence 
of  tiie  honesty  and  thorougnness  with  whicb 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
tnith  ;  there  waa  not  a  trace  in  bim  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  French  diplomatist  His 
best-known  woik  is  'Judas  Iscariot ;  or.  Me- 
ditations on  the  Good  in  its  relation  to 
EviL'  Daub  waa  still  in  his  Schelling  stage 
when  TJIImann  b^an  to  study.  Panlns  was, 
on  the  oth»  hand,  the  most  noted  reprewn- 
tative  of  the  Rationttlitmut  vulgartt,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  in  the  department  of 
exegeuB.  He  was  s  man  of  wide  reading, 
great  teaming,  and  acuteness,  but  possened 
by  so  intense  an  aversion  to  everything  that 
did  not  square  with  his  narrow  common 
sense,  that  he  was  incapable  of  nndetstand- 
ing  Christianity,  and  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  explain  away  everything  that 
bore  a  supernatural  or  mystical  character. 
Ferhapa  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
hie  father,  who  bad  been  removed  from  hia 
pastorate,  oA  ahsurda*  phaniatTnagorica  tn- 
st'ONff  divinat,  forced  him,  whilst  still  a  boy, 
to  take  part  in  the  conferences  with  spirits  and 
demons  which  be  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
in  conjunction  with  others  fike-tninded.  Fro- 
fesaor  Tliolnck,  of  HaUe,  rarely  lets  pass  an 
opportunity^,  in  Us  ec^^cal  lect^ee,  of 
whetting  bis  bnmdur  on  some  absuiditj  or 
other  of  Paolns.  A  greater  oontrast  than 
that  between  him  and  Danb  conld  scarce- 
ly have  existed ;  and  scientifically  they  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  like  cat  and  dog. 
Beside  these  two,  another  eminent  name 
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then  graced  the  rolls  of  the  UniTerMty — 
Cnoter,  author  of  the  '  Symbolik  nnd  My- 
thologie  der  altcn  VBlker,  insbesonderc  dcr 

Griecbcn,'.a  work  whict  was  long  the  chief 
snthority  on  its  subject,  and  which  even  now 
well  deserves  consulting. 

Ullmann's  mind  Beema  at  this  stage  to 
have  been  in  the  unreflective  state,  in  which, 
pcrhftpB,  a  majorit}'  of  German  theolc^cal 
students  are  at  the  outset;  natorally  bo,  too, 
for  his  Tocation  was  rather  the  choice  of  his 
parents  than  his  own.  He  says  about  him- 
self:— 

'  As  I  was  still  young,  and  my  father  wished 
in«  to  bavo  plenty  of  time  for  study,  I  did  not 
tt  oncB  devote  myself  exclusively  to  strictly 
professional  studies,  but  attended  the  philoso- 
pKical  and  philological  lectures  of  Daub  and 
Crenzer,  and  those  on  the  "  Encycloptedia  of 
Theology  "  and  "  Church  History,"  by  Paulua. 
During  theyearthatl  thus  spent  at  Heidelberg, 
1  cannot  sky  that  I  either  felt  any  specific  interest 
iasdencB,  or  evinced  any  independence  of  mind. 
I  was  an  industrious  and  respectful  hearer,  but 
little  more.  With  the  ide>  of  setting  me  on 
my  own  feet,  and  pluoging  me  more  into  theo- 
logy, my  fiither  wished  me  to  go  to  another 
DniTersity.' 

Advised  bj  Daub,  Ullmann  accordingly  re- 
solved to  go  to  Tilbingcn.- 

This  custom  of  students  pursuing  their 
stadies  at  more  than  one  University  is  al- 
most universal  in  Germany  ;  and  where  the 
systeiu,  of  instruction  is  one  by  lectures,  has, 
unquestionably,  many  advant^es.  Some  of 
the  direct  personal  influence  and  stimulus 
that  a  man  of  eminent  vigour  may  exercise, 
is  perhaps  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  a  young  man  being  too  much  in- 
flacDced  is  avoided,  and  a  greater  manifold- 
cess  of  dcveldpment  is  favoured.  This  is 
one  reasou  why  thought  in  Germany  is  less 
^reotypcd  than  among  ourselves.  Some, 
however,  may,  perhaps,  deem  this  no  advan- 
tage. 

Tnbingen  was  at  that  time  considered  the 
safest  and  soundest  of  alt  the  German  uni- 
venntiea.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  so-called 
Sapranatnralislic  school,  and  had  been  the 
re^ge  and  stronghold  of  orthodoxy  during 
the  prevalency  of  Rationalism.  Students  of 
theology  Btreamed  thither  from  ril  parts  of 
Germany.  The  principal  theological  profes- 
sors were  Scheurer,  Flatt  the  younger,  Ben- 
gel,  and  Bahniueier,  whose  teachings  tended 
to  confirm  young  Ullraann  on  the  positive 
Christian  belief  which  had  been  inculcated 
on  him  at  home  and  at  school.  Btill  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfied.  The 
Tabingen  theology,  based  as  it  was  on  phi- 
losophical presuppositions  that  had  been  to 
a  large  extent  outgrown,  was  now  becoming 


antiquated,  and  his  mind  was  unoonselousiy 
reaching  out  towards  the  new  mod,e  of  re- 
presenting Christian  truth,  of  which  Schleier- 
macher  was  the  harbinger,  and  which  he 
himself  eventually  did  so  mach  to  propa- 
gate. Some  of  his  best  and  highest  instincts 
and  capabilities  found  nourishment  and  sti- 
mulus, however,  in  the  circle  of  University 
frien<k  to  which  he  belonged.  Among 
these  Were  Gustav  Schwab,  the  biographer 
of  Schiller,  and  himself  a  poet,  and  above 
all,  Uhland,  who  bad  then  just  published 
his  first  poems.  The  friendship  formed 
with  Schwab  continued  unbroken  to  the 
end  of  life.  Such  circles,  originating  in  Uke 
literary  interests  and  tastes,  were  then  com- 
mon in  Grermany.  The  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially of  the  universities,  was  full  of  what 
strikes  our  colder  Euglish  mind  as  sentimen- 
tal enthusiasm,  but  which  then  appeared  t^ 
be  Rowing  love  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
State  and  Church,  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy, in  prose  and  poetry.  It  were  possibly 
better  for  our  national  and  social  life  k 
there  were  a  little  more  capability  of  enthu- 
siasm for  tiie  ideal  in  the  young  men  of  our 
universities  and  colleges.  We  are  too  bard, 
muscular,  and  materi^istic.  Ullmann  retain- 
ed hia  susceptibility  for  the  beautiful  in  lite- 
rature to  the  end  of  life ;  and  occasionally, 
too,  expressed  his  tiionghts  and  feelings  in 
rhymes,  of  which,  even  poets  by  profesuon 
would  not  have  needed  to  be  greatly  asham- 
ed. He  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  and  shortly  afterwards  passed  hie  theo- 
logical examination  at  Carlsrahe.  The  cer- 
tificate he  received  was  so  good  that  he  was 
at  once  oficred  a  tenchership  at  the  Lyceum 
in  Carlsrnhe,  but  declined  it  on  the  ground  of 
health,  and  resolved,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral custom  in  Baden,  to  become  a  'vikar,' 
or,  BS  we  say  in  England,  a  '  curate,'  or  as- 
sistant, lie  was  ordained  on  the  IStb  of 
January,  1817,  in  the  church  at  Epfenbach, 
and  immediately  thereupon  entered  on  a 
vikariat  at  Kirohhcini,  where  a  fviond  of 
his  father's  was  the  incumbent.  There  he 
remained  a  year,  but  his  wish  to  become  a 
country  pastor  was  not  to  he  realized.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation had  excited  the  attention  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  univereity  authorities,  and  ae 
there  was  at  that  time  a  strong  wish  to  seo 
Baden  young  men  selecting  the  academical 
earttr,  that  is,  setUing  as  teachers  at  the 
university  with  a  view  to  becoming  profes- 
sors, the  Government  called  upon  him  to 
take  this  course,  and  offered  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  necessary  to  further  stndy, 
Ullmann's  own  inclinations  responded  to  this 
invitation ;  but  he  heutatcd  at  first  because 
be  had  a  wholeaome  horror  of  adding  aa- 
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other  to  the  already  too  long  list  of  second- 
rate  pTofessorv.  Ilis  pareiit«  were  natontlly 
gratified ;  bat  trith  uoble  tact  and  generons 
self-sacrifice,  at  once  said  that  they  them- 
selves wodd  provide  their  son  with  the  re- 
qnirate  means,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
main free  to  take  whatever  course  seemed 
most  snitable  to  himself. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1817,  he  accordingly 
recommenced  his  nniversity  stadiee.  At 
first  he  hedlated  whether  he  should  go  to 
Oottingen  or  remain  at  Heidelberg;  he 
wisely  decided  on  the  latter.  For  though 
the  former  had  not  a  few  eminent  men,  it 
was  bound  too  much  by  the  traditions  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  whereas  Heidelberg 
was  one  of  the  fonntaina  of  the  new  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  life  that  had  b^:un 
to  permeate  Germany. 

Philosophy  was  the  subject  to  which  he 
first  devoted  himself ;  in  particular,  the  phi- 
losophy of  H^i;el,  who  bad  then  just  been 
appointed  professor  at  Heidelbeig.  He 
never  properly  relished  Hegd ;  indeed,  to 
indge  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Schwab,  he  seems  to  have  been  made  not  a 
little  melanoholy  by  it.  Satisfaction  it  could 
not  well  afford  him,  for  his  was  not  a  mind 
to  put  up  with  dry  bones  and  logical  subtil- 
ties;  but  it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  intel- 
lectutd  gymnastic,  and  compelled  him  to  an 
examination  of  hi^  own  theological  and  phi- 
losophical position  that  was  greatly  need- 
ed, and  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
scarcely  possible.  The  ^  priori  constructive 
method  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  did  not 
accord  with  the  native  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  shows,  too,  that  he  began  to  he  aware  of 
the  Une  he  himself  would  have  to  lake  in 
the  following  words  addressed  to  one  of  his 
examiners  who  bad  UTg«d  him  to  turn  his 
special  attentiou  to  systematic  theology : — 

'  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
struct an  historical  fact  lihe  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  starting  from  a  philosophical  centre. 
Hy  way  into  science  is  that  of  historical  in- 
quiry; it  paasea  from  the  partieular  to  the 
general,  not  from  the  general  to  the  particular ; 
at,  applied  to  theol^^,  from  exegesis  and 
history  to  systematic  theology  and  Christian 
etiiics.' 

He  accordingly  first  took  np  philological, 
ex^etical,  and  patristic  studies;  he  did 
so  from  a  just  though  instinctive  convic- 
tion that  satisfactory  BolnUons  of  the  great 
problems  of  theolc^  and  philosophy  are 
only  possible  on  the  oasis  of  sound  and  tho- 
rough historical  studies.  That  it  cost  him 
no  little  self-restraint  to  carry  ont  this  me- 
thod, is  evident  from  the  letters  he  wrote 
about  this  time.  In  one  addressed  to 
Schwab  occur  the  words — 


'  It  ia  my  misfortune  that  at  present  I  have 
little  time  to  give  to  the  bigheet  queelioas.  I 
have  GO  many  of  the  merely  ontward  parts  of 
science  which  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  fetch 
up,  that  I  often  ^roan  as  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Still,  even  va  the  desert  of  giamniatical 
and  critical  study,  I  meet  with  many  a  refresh- 
ing oasis.' 

He  began  also  to  feel  a  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  vocation  oa 
which  he  was  entermg.  In  the  same  letter 
from  which  we  have  just  ijuoted,  he  saya — 

'  1  am  sometimes  disposed  to  envy  the  men — 
and  there  are  many  of  them — who  live  on  in 
untroubled  life,  doing  the  right  without  diffi- 
culty. Hy  life  appears,  by  comparison,  one 
continuous  self-torture.  But  should  1  not  be 
actii^  unworthily  T  Must  1  not  rather  coofees 
to  myself  that  I  have  as  yet  no  solid  ground 
on  which  I  can  take  my  stand?  Yes;  and 
therefore,  I  am  resolved  to  for^o  all  the  en- 
joyments and  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  not 
attain  to  certainty  ^rather  than  not  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed." ' 

He  concluded  his  studies  at  Heidelbetg 
by  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  the  spring  of  1819  entered'(» 
a  scientific  tour  intended  to  embrace  Jena, 
Oottingen,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Beriio,  and 
other  centres  of  German  cultiirc.  His  stay 
in  Berlin  was  both  the  lougcst  and  the  most 
importaut.  He  there  loade  the  persooal 
acquaintance  of  De  Wette,  Neander,  and 
Sculeicnnacber,  and  lila  intcrcourso  with  the 
last  two  in  particular  had  a  determiding  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  of  his  future  course. 
That  for  which  his  own  studies  had  been  ' 
preparing  the  way  was  now  accomplished, 
namely,  uia  emancipation  from  the  old  su- 
pranaturalistic  forms  of  theological  thooght 
which  had  hitherto  hampered  him.  He  did 
not,  however,  quit  liis  hold  of  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
became  more  completely  a  living  possession. 
In  the  sketch  he  wrote  of  the  life  of  his 
friend  Uiubrcit,  he  describes  bis  Berlin  ex- 
periences as  follows : — 

'In  intercourse  with  Dc  Wette,  Neandw. 
and  Sdileiarmacher,  I  absorbed  into  myself 
tlie  elements  of  the  new  theology.  In  opposi- 
tion to  both  RationaUsm  and  SupramturaUsm, 
Christianity  presented  itself  to  me  then  as  a 
new  vital  creation  and  divine  revelation,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  but,  at  tho  same  time, 
as  something  undergoing  an  organic  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  saw  ac- 
cordin^y  that  it  was  the  functiim  of  the  theo- 
logian to  seek  to  ^ect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  healthy  eletsraits  in 
the  culture  of  tho  age,  that  is,  to  exhibit  it  in 
its  reasonableness,  instead  of  in  tho  form  of 
authority.* 
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G^tical  thim  a  critical  one,  and  UllBiano  never 
showed  mnch  taste  for  the  basineas  of  the 
critic-  Schleiemiachpr  taiifrbt  him  the  dis- 
tinction between  ffuth  and  theology  and  the 
central  significance  of  the  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, vitbont,  however,  serionaly  infect- 
ing faim  with  his  own  eza^eratedlj  snbjec- 
tive  and  speculative  tendencies.  Throngh 
Neander,  his  mind  was  open  to  the  appre- 
ciatioQ  of  Christiinity  as  a  phenomen6D  and 
power  in  the  history  of  hnmanity.  He 
was  most  drawn  towards  the  Ust-mentioned, 
and  alwajB  spoke  of  him  with  deep  and  lov- 
ing^ rcTerence,  There  wan  not  a  httle  affini- 
ty between  the  two — an  affinity  which  tnani- 
fested  itself  eren  more  distinctly  in  Ut«r 
Tear? ;  and  if  their  course  of  development 
had  been  more  similar,  tbe  resemblance  be- 
tween them  would  have  been  somcthiDg  veiy 
unusaal.  This  will  appear  as  we  advance  in 
onr  task. 

During  this  tour,  Ullmann  visited  Ham- 
bnrg,  and  there  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  was  destined  t«  become  very  intimate, 
and  to  have  not  a  little  influence  on  his  ca- 
reer as  a  theolt^ian — it  was  that  of  tbe  cele- 
brated publisher,  Friedricb  Perthes,  The 
circnmstances  under  which  the  introduction 
toot  place  were  embarrassing  enough.  Ull- 
mann  had  mn  short  of  money,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  went  to  Perthes, 
who  at  once,  on  the  credit  of  his  honest 
face,  as  he  said,  lent  him  a  sufBcient  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  cany  out  bis  imme- 
diate plans.  Perthes  subsequently  became 
Ullmaun's  publisher.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Ullmann  com- 
menced lecturing  at  Heidelbei^,  taking  for 
eubject«  Exegesis  and  Charch  History.  With 
nnnsual  consideration,  the  Government  gave 
liim,  even  as  Prtvat-Docent,  a  small  saJary, 
and  promised  him  eariy  promotion  to  an 
Extraordinary  Professorship,  a  promieo 
which  was  fulfilled  in  1831.  The  firat  pub- 
lished fruits  of  his  studies  were  a  critical 
treatise  on  the  Second  Epbtle  of  Peter,  in 
which  he  fended  the  brat  two  chiqiters 
as  a  genniire  fragment  of  the  Apostle,  but 
admitted  the  remainder  to  be  the  work  of 
another  hand;  and  an  examination  of  the 
'  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,' 
which  had  just  been  translated  from  the 
Armenian  by  Rind,  and  which  be  demon- 
strated to  be  a  foigery.  These  were  the 
first  and  last  properly  critical  essays  he  ever 
wrote.  His  next  publicatious,  which  were 
'An  Archssologica]  Essay  on  the  Ghristiim 
Festivals,'  originally  appended  to  the  second 


•  F.  A  Perthes,  of  Gotlis,  son  of  F.  Pertlies, 
lias  recently  published  a  collected  aud  cheaper 
G^tioa  of  the  works  of  Ullmiuiu. 


edition  of  Crenzer's  '  Symbolik,'  and  another 
on  the  sect  of  the  BypsisUriaos,  written  in 
I^tin,  as  the  programme  when  he  entered 
on  his  professorship,  inaugurated  the  labours 
in  the  field  of  Church  history  where  lay  bis 
tme  vocation,  aud  in  which  bo  achieved  his 
bcflt  successes. 

The  year  1830  brought  two  events  on 
which  he  never  ceased  to  look  back  witli 
the  intensest  thankfulness — bis  betrothal 
with  Hulda  Morean,  who  eventually  became 
his  wife,  and  bis  friendship  with  Umbreit, 
who  had  become  his  colleague  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages.  The  strain  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  former,  when  writing  to  his 
friend  Schwab,  was  all  that  the  most  ardent 
lover  could  demand.  It  will  snffico  to  quote 
one  sentence  : — '  Never  had  1  either  in  hopes 
or  dreams  represented  to  myself  the  hap- 
piness of  love  BO  beautifully  and  truly  as  I 
nave  found  it  to  be  in  reality.'  Of  Umbreit 
be  spoke  in  the  following  terms : — '  Ho  is 
just  the  friend  for  whom  f  have  longed ;  one 
who  takes  me  and  understands  me  just  as  I 
am  and  live ;  who  loves  me  faithfully  with 
all  his  heart,  despite  my  defects,  and  who 
has  iougbt  into  aud  sympathy  with  the  needs 
of  my  soul.'  '  Soon,'  says  he,  in  his  own 
sketch  of  Umbreit's  life, '  our  hearts  opened 
to  each  other,  and  ere  long  our  relation  to 
each  other  was  such  that  it  became  a  neces- 
sity to  meet  daily  and  exchange  thoughts 
and  experiences.  Wc  were  one  as  to  the 
basis  aud  goal  of  life ;  and  yet  tbe  indi- 
viduality uid  development  of  each  were 
so  different  that  we  supplemented  each 
other,  and  were  tbns  for  each  other  a  per- 
petual stimulus.'  It  was  due  to  Ultmonn's 
influence  that  Umbreit  became  positively 
Christian,  both  in  his  theology  and  life. 

These  were  the  bright  aspects  of  tbe  life 
of  the  young  professor.  It  had,  however, 
itA  shadows.  The  University  numbered 
at  this  time  only  fifty-five  students  of  theo- 
logy, and  they  were  mainly  divided  between 
Daub  and  Paulus ;  besides,  the  ground  was 
so  pre-occupied  by  Rationalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Speculation  on  tbe  other,  that 
there  was  no  room  for  a  theology  that  aimed 
to  be  at  once  evangelical  and  historical.  In 
1823,  Ullmann  wrote  to  Schwab: — 'In  a 
scientific  respect,  our  position  here  is  bad. 
Tbe  constellation  of  thcolc^cal  studies  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  several,  I  misht  say  ^ost 
of  the  professors,  are  really  useless.  To 
this  nnmber  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
along  with  men  like  Abegg  and  Umbreit 
I  driver  my  regular  lectures,  but  I  have 
very  few  hearers  and  little  hope  of  an  im- 
provement' In  addition  to  this,  his  salary 
was  so  small  that  it  did  not  suffice  for  his 
own  wants,  mnch  less  could  he  marry  on  it. 
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He  became  at  last  so  near}'  of  Uib  state 
of  things  that  he  begged  the  Qovernment  to 
give  him  a  living  in  the  coantry.  Instead 
of  acceding  to  his  wish,  however,  they  in- 
creased his  salaiy,  and  thns  enabled  him  to 
ventare  on  marrying  in  1824. 

la  the  following  year  he  pablished  hie 
first  large  work — a  monograph  on  Gregory 
Nazianzeo,  which  proved  him  to  be  a  worthy 
compeer  of  Neander,  and  brought  him,  in 
1826,  an  invitation  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Wittenbei^.  Had  not  the  Govern- 
ment again  increased  his  salary,  and  made 
him  in  addition  Professor  in  Ordinary,  he 
would  probably  then  have  quitted  Heidel- 
berg, mnch  as  be  loved  it,  and  thoroughly 
loyal  and  grat«fal  as  were  bis  feelings  to- 
wards his  native  land.  Henolonger,however, 
felt  so  h^py  there  as  he  had  done  in  former 
years.  The  party  spirit  under  which  he  had 
to  suffer  so  severely  at  a  later  period,  and 
which  has  done  so  much  to  degrade  both 
theology  and  the  Ohnrch  in  Baden,  was  just 
beginotng  to  make  itself  felt;  botii  in  the 
University  and  in  private  circles 

The  next  great  event  in  his  life,  and  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  Oennan 
theology,  the  founding  of  the  Theologitefte 
Studien  ajid  Kritiken,  shall  be  narrated  in 
his  own  words : — 

'  About  this  time  the  thought  occurred  to 
'  (referring  to  Umbreit  and  binweU)   '    ' 


Oar  idea  wns,  not  to  increase  tiie  Blread;^  too 
numerous  depositories  of  mere  dry  erudition, 
but  to  create  an  oT^n  for  the  new  theology 
which  was  either  already  in  existence  or  in 
process  of  growth.  After  talking  the  matter 
over  carefuUj  between  om^olvos,  we  commu- 
nicated our  idea  to  our  friends — Nitasch. 
LQcke,  and  Clieselcr,*  all  of  whom  were  then  in 
Bonn.  As  they  at  onco  promised  their  co- 
operation, we  arranged  to  meet,  for  the  matur- 
ing of  our  plane,  at  RDdesbcim,  in  the  spring 
of  1827.  Singularly  enough,  too,  the  publisher 
to  whom  we  proposed  applying,  Friedrich 
Perthes,  had  bimsdf  also,  quite  independently, 
been  entertaining  a  similar  plan  ;  and  that  not 
merely  as  a  business  speculation,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  so-ealled  new 
■    theoli^y.' 

As  his  and  their  wishes  thns  happily  met^ 
the  scheme  was  speedily  ripened,  and  the 
first  number  made  its  appearance  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1628,  bearing  on  its  Utte-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  as 


*  Dr.  Oieseler,  author  ofoneof  tlie  moet  valua- 
ble Cbarcli  histories  tiermany  has  prodoeed ;  I^. 
IiQeke,  beet  known  by  his  exliaastive  commeu- 

tary  on  tba  writiaKS  of  St.  John  ;  and  Dr. 
Nitzseh,  equally  celebrated  as  a  theologian  and 
practical  eccletiastie.  . 


editors,  and  of  Drs.  Giesoler,  LOcke,  and 
NitKscb  as  coltaborateui«. 

During  the  first  yean  of  its  existence,  the 
Slttditn  und  Kritiken  had  a  severe  strug- 
gle: in  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  pay ;  indeed,  as  such  things 
are  now  regarded  in  this  conntry,  it  new 
has  piud  well.  The  highest  circulaUon  it 
ever  attuned — unprecedented  before,  and 
since,  in  Germany — was  between  900  and 
1,000.  This  was  prior  to  that  year  of  poli- 
tical and  social  disturbances — 1648.  What 
the  number  of  its  subscribers  at  the  present 
moment  may  bor  we  do  not  know  ;  we  hare 
been  told  they  do  not  reach  600.  Among 
its  contributors  it  has  had  almost  all  the 
greatest  German  theolcwians  of  the  last 
forty  veara;  for  example,  Schleicnnacber, 
De  W'ette,  Rothe,  Jolius  Mailer,  Twesten, 
Hundeshagen,  Tholuck,  Bleek,  Neander, 
Domer,  Schenkel,  Schweitzer,  and  otheis 
too  numwons  to  be  specified.  At  present, 
it  is  edited  by  Drs.  Handeehagen  and 
Riehm.  Whilst  from  the  beginning  the 
original  deeign  of  its  foander»— that  it 
should  be  the  organ  of  the  theology  of  which 
Neander  and  Nitzsch  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  best-known  representatives — was 
conscientiously  adhered  to,  its  pages  were 
constantly  open  to  opinions  divei^ng  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  editors.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  on  which 
men  of,  one  might  tdraost  say,  opposite  theo- 
logical opinions  met  for  courteous  tourney. 
None  were  excluded  from  contribntii^ 
whose  spirit  was  that  of  reverential  inquiry. 
It  has  accordingly  been  in  the  host  senae  a 
power,  not  oidy  in  Germany  but  even 
thronghout  Christendom.  We  cannot  write 
these  words  without  blushing  with  ahamo 
that  we  in  Great  Britain  have  never  been 
able  adequately  to  sustain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  any  purely  theoto^cal  journal  at  all, 
mnch  less  one  that  dared  to  be  somethii^ 
more  than  tlie  mere  o^a  of  a  little  party 
or  sect  It  is  a  disgrace  to  us.  In  th^ 
matter,  we  are  far  behind  eve)^  America ; 
how  much  farther  behind  Germany  !  and 
that,  too,  uotwithstauding  that  a  certain  in- 
terest in  theolo^cal  questions  is  mnch  more 
widely  diffused  amoog  us  than  in  the  laU«r 
conntiy. 

The  article  with  which  the  Studien  open- 
ed, at  onoe  established  the  character  both  of 
the  journal  and  of  its  principal  editor ;   it 
one  on  the  '  Sinlessnesa  of  Jesus,'*  which 


A  translation  lias  been  published  by  the 
en.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  The  line  ofBrga- 
ment  pursued  by  Ullmann  hsa  an  important 
bearing  ou  controverdes  that  are  now  nrisinfr  in 
our  tnidet,  especially  on  that  relatinj;  to  the  In- 
carnation, as  opened  by  SQcb  writers  as  Ur. 

Di?\z^/.  l;,,.V^iU»^»V|t^ 
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ubseaneDtly  appeared  in  a  separate  andcon- 
iderablj  enlarged  form.  During  XJllmann's 
ifetitne  it  ran  through  seven  editions,  and 
''as  translated  into,  at  all  events,  onfr  foreign 
uignsge.  Few  books  have  rendered  better 
ervice  to  young  theologians,  in  their  doubts 
ad  etru^lea,  than  this. 

Iq  1829,  an  invitation  came  to  him  from 
Vus^  to  take  the  chair  of  Church  History 
t  the  TJnivetsitT  of  Halle.  Strongly  as  he 
raa  attached  to  Heidelbeig,  and  patrioti- 
ally  de^rous  as  he  was  of  serving  Baden, 
till  this  time  he  felt  that  It  was  hU  duty  to 
:o.  Such,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  his 
riends ;  even  the  Minister  of  Education  in 
iaden  raised  little  objection,  though  he  ez- 
iressed  the  hmte  that  when  the  right 
noment  came,  Heidelberg  would  be  able  to 
eclaim  its  own.  The  change  was  a  very 
nfeat  one — greater  than  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
silh  the  difference,  not  only  between  Halle 
md  Heidelberg,  bat  also  between  their 
•espective  inhabitAuts.  South  Germans  do 
lot  always  harmonize  well  with  Xorth  Oer- 
nans.  Ne  contrast  could  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  two  towns.  The  praises 
at  Heidelberg — of  its  river,  castle,  forests, 
mountains,  and  valleys — everybody  sings, 
md  sings  with  justice.  Halle  is  known  to 
comparatively  few,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
loved  by  ordinary  tourists.  And  yet  those 
who  have  lived  in  Halle  for  any  length  of 
time  always  think  of  it  with  afiection.  Its 
«treets  are  narrow  and  close  ;  ita  pavements 
used  to  be  uncivilized  in  summer,  and  abso- 
lutely barbarous  in  winter;  its  atmosphere 
is  tatated  by  one  general  smell  of  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  torf  that  is  bamt;  and  by  nu- 


HnttoD,  in  Ills  'Essajs.'  and  Mr.  B&rin;r<}onId, 
iD  Itia  work  on  '  TUe  OiiKin  and  Development 
of  Rsligioas  Belieb,'  It  is  not  &  little  remark- 
able that  the  l&tter,  in  liis  diacusaion  of  the  evi- 
dence Tor  tlie  mcarnatlon,  slioold  never  allnde  to- 
tUe  BinleesneBS  of  oar  Lord — a  point  on  wliicli 
great  (trees  h*>  jnetly  been  laid  by  some  of  the 
moM  emitaentof  the  recent  apolo^ets  for  Christi- 
laity.  If  it  be  true  that  CLnat  was  sinleas ;  if  it 
be  fnrtlier  true  that  moral  perfection  is  Impossi- 
ble, save  oa  thecondiUon  of  complete  fellowship 
uul  hannmj  with  3od ;  if  it  be  further  tme 
tliM  the  creature,  the  more  intimate  its  fellow- 
iiiip  with  Ood,  the  more  completely  it  will  re- 
i»in>]ie,  in  word  and  deed,  the  distinction  be- 
tween itself  and  Qod,  tlien,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
■inleasaese  of  Jesus,  taken  Inconnection  with  the 
daima  he  advanced  for  himself,  Involves  his 
itandin^  in  a  relation  to  God  sach  as  is  meant 
ti.v  the  word  incarnation.  Either  that,  or  his 
own  very  assertion  of  sinlessoess,  Is  one  of  the 
alrangest  evidences  of  his  slnfulnesa.  Mr.  Ba> 
ing-doiiid'H  arguments  lor  the  incarnation,  la 
DtafW  form,  ntay  be  utilized  by  soch  as  hold 
tlie  old  powtion  ;  in  his  hands,  they  seem  to  us  a 
[nece  of  caprice. 


merons  particular  odours ;  the  older  houses 
and  rooms  are  fusty,  and  abound  in  tenants 
who  do  not  pay,  but  exact  rent  frota  their 
fellow-lodgers ;  it  is  awfully  hot  in  supimer 
and  cold  in  winter;  the  scenety  around, 
save  in  one  direction,  is  very  dismal — and 
yet  few  who  have  studied  there  can  help 
saying, '  Dear  old  Halle ! '  The  secret  is  the 
kind,  unpretending,  truly  scientific  spirit 
that  prevails  among  the  professors  and  tneir 
famines,  rendering  tbcra  very  accessible  to 
all,  and  facilitating  close  intercourse,  Ull- 
mann  found  in  Halle  all  the  diversities  of 
point  of  view  that  existed  at  Heidelberg, 
and,  indeed,  at  every  University.  W^- 
Bcheider  and  Gesenius  represented  Ration- 
alism, but  a  better  and  larger  spirit  pos- 
sessed the  faculties.  More  frequent  oppor- 
tunities were,  moreover,  afforded  him  of 
meeting  the  other  eminent  men  of  the  age. 
He  visited  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  in 
Berlin  ;  Tieck  in  Dresden  ;  Hase  and  Batim- 
garten-Cni»ns  in  Jena ;  went  a  foot  tour 
with  Lachmann,  Hossbach,  and  Schleier- 
macher in  Thuringia  ;  and  held  a  conference 
with  the  co-operators  and  contributors  of 
the  Studien  m  Marburg.  But  the  chief 
source  of  satisfaction  were  the  600  theolo- 
gical students  who  then  frequented  Halle; 
for  he  now  secured  auditories  double  the  ' 
number  of  all  the  theological  students  of 
Heidelberg  taken  together.  Natnrally,  too, 
his  income  was  more  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  man  of  family  and  learning 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  All  these 
circumstances  gave  his  letters  to  his  friends 
in  South  Germany  a  tone  of  nnmistakeable 
cheerfulness. 

Daring  the  early  Halle  years,  his  time  and 
energies  were  so  ^nuch  absorbed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectnres  and  the  editing  of 
the  Studien,  which  now  devolved  almost 
entirely  on  himself,  that  ostensive  literary 
undertakings  were  out  of  the  question.  Ho 
lectured  on  Church  History,  History  of  Doc- 
trine, Symbolics,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  at  last  also  on  Dogmatics. 
This  last  subject  was  taken  up  by  way  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  Wegscheider. 
In  his  inaugnral  discourse  on  '  The  Position 
of  a  Church  Historian  in  the  Present  Day,' 
afterwards  printed  in  the  Studien  (1829), 
Ulimann  sounded  the  key-note  of  his  entire 
future  teachings  in  words  some  of  .which 
may  be  quoted  here.  The  entire  discourse 
well  deserves  studying  by  ourselves  at  the 
present  time : — 

'  Sound  reason  and  pure  revelatioa  of  Ood 
are  not  at  the  root  diverse,  and  cannot  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  thoi^h  thej  may  present 
religious  truth  in  differing  forms  and  compass. 
A  truly  divine  docbine  wQI  never  intrafere 
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with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  intellec- 
tual development ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  con- 
fer true,  inward  liberty.  That  which  Beparates 
the  opposing  parties  in  our  midst  is,  on  the  one' 
hand,  that  tlis  dofendera  of  reason  are  not  al- 
ways rational  enough,  not  truly  and  impar- 
tiallT  rational;  and  ou  the  other  hand,  Uiat 
the  believers  in  revelation  do  not  adhere  with 
suffldent  simpticilT  to  the  word  and  spirit  of 
revelation.'  '  ChnsUanity  is  higher  reason ;  it 
is  reason  in  the  fonn  of  history,  in  the  form  of 
a  divine  institution ;  and  as  such  it  connects  it- 
self with  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  souL' 
'  Chrisliani^  and  reason  must  not  and  cutnot 
be  separated  from  each  other.' 

The  jeara  1831  and  1833  were  years  of 
deep  Borrow ;  in  tbe  former  he  lost  his  eldest 
daagbter;  in  the  lattfr  bia  beloved  wife. 
Severe  as  was  the  test  to  which  hie  faith  was 
thus  pnt,  it  stood  it  well.  He  was  able  to 
Bay,  'Tlie  Lord  gave ;  the  Lord  both  taken 
away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
But  tbe  blow  affected  bim  very  severely.  lie 
withdrew  from  tbe  social  intercourse  in  which 
he  had  so  greatly  delighted  ;  hia  health,  too, 
waa  BO  enfeebled  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  for  a  time  to  Baden  on  vieita  to  friends. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Um- 
breit,  after  h^  return,  ehows  bow  he  thought 
and  felt: — 

'  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  settle  down  in 
Halle  aft«r  BO  long  an  en  joyment  of  the  beauties 
of  my  old  home.  Lilce  an  unwilling  child,  I  have 
only  given  in  by  d^rees.  Nor  did  I  really  be- 
come contented  anin  till  I  set  thoroughly  to 
work.  And  now  ttiat  I  am  at  work,  I  am  again 
looking  forward  to  the  holidays.  One  always 
seems  to  remain  a  child,  and  life  ia  an  eternal 
circle,  and  after  all  a  labour  and 


of  nature.  When  one  looks  sariously  at  life,  one 
can  scarcely  help  both  smiling  and  weeping ; 
aitd  itwould  be  utterlyiinintclligible  to  me  with- 
out God  and  eternity.  It  is  not  good,  however, 
to  think  and  grub  too  much  about  it ;  one  must 
undertake  some  work,  even  though  it  be  not 
much.  Faith  and  work  are  the  only  sources 
of  lasting  peace.' 

-  In  tbe  autumn  of  1834  he  married  again. 
Unljl  1833,  when  hia  first  contribution  to 
the  'Hbtory  of  tbe  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation' — '  John  Wessel  and  bis  Hmes' 
— appeared,  be  printed  notliing  but  a  few 
essays  and  reviews  in  the  Studien.  That 
tbe  time  was  not  a  veiy  favourable  one  for 
theological  authorship  would  appear  from 
the  circumstance  that  Perthes,  the  publisher 
of  '  Wessel,'  lai^e-minded  and  sympathetic 
as  he  was,  did  not  expect  it  to  pay  expenses. 
'  It  proved,  however,  a  auceess,  and  with  the 
portioDS  BubseqnentJy  issued,  is  now  esteem- 
ed one  of  tbe  best  Oerroan  raonographB  in 
the  domain  of  Church  history. 


Early  in  1835,  Ullman  wrote  to  a  friend: 
'  In  tlic  world  of  literature  we  have  at  pre- 
sent a  complete  ebb ;  nor  does  there  seem 
any  prospect  of  our  being  stirred  out  of  our 
quiet  jogtrot  existence.  What  a  blc&aing  it 
would  be,  if  Bome  great  light  were  to  arise 
in  theology — some  second  Luther,  or  Lea- 
sing, or  Goethe  ! '  lie  little  thought  that 
the  stirring  up  that  ho  desired  would  so  eoon 
come ;  stiTl  less  that  it  would  come  in  tlie 
way  in  which  it  did  come.  It  was  not  a 
new  Luther,  or  Goethe,  or  LesainB  thit 
arose,  but  Strauss,  with  his  'Life  of  Jesiu.' 
As  is  well  known,  this_  work,  notwithstand- 
ing its  containing  little  that  was  really  nev. 
produced  an  unexampled  sensation  m  tbe 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  circles  of  Ger- 
many. It  called  forth  a  perfect  flood  of  re- 
plies ;  and  among  them,  Ullraann's,  thongh 
small  in  compass,  occupied  a  very  hononr 
able  position.  He  pnt  bis  finger  on  tbe 
weak  spot  in  Strauss's  book,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  a  letter  written  to  Schwab,  im- 
mediately after  he  had  taken  a  first  glance 
at  it: — 'All  honour  to  criticism,  but  is 
StrauBs's  case  it  t>ecomeB  plainly  unhistoii- 
cal ;  for  on  tlie  view  with  which  be  starts, 
tbe  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of 
men  like  the  Apostle  Paul  are  alike  inexpli- 
cable.' Hia  reply  consisted  of  two  essays  in 
the  Sludien  of  1836  and  1838,  and  after- 
wards published  separately,  under  the  title, 
'  Hiatorisch  oder  Mythiscli.'  Next  to  Nean- 
der's  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  UllmaQn's  treatise  U 
said  to  have  had  most  influence  on  Strauss. 

Shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  Ull- 
mann  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  felt  be  was 
becoming  every  year  more  and  more  attach- 
ed to  Halle  and  North  Germany ;  and  yA, 
when  the  call  came  to  him,  in  1836,  to  re- 
sume his  position  at  Heidelbct^,  he  was  on- 
able  to  resist  it  He  had  previously  declio- 
cd  without  hesitation  to  entertain  a  proposal 
to  remove  td  Kiel  Many  considerations 
weighed  with  him ;  certainly,  however,  sot 
an  increase  of  income,  for  he  positively  lost 
by  the  change.  The  thought  of  revived  in- 
timacy with  Umbreit ;  the  being  near  to  his 
aged  father;  the  beauty  of  Heidelb»g; 
perhaps,  too,  the  sorrows  associated  witb 
Halle ;  but,  above  aU,  the  prospect  held  ont 
that  his  return  should  be  tbe  first  step  in  the 
renewal  of  the  theological  faculty,  were  the 
magnets  drawing  bim  homeward.  Still  he 
found  it  difiBcult  to  decide.  The  Prussian 
Government  did  all  in  their  power  to  retain 
him,  but  be  thought  duty  pointed  to  a  re- 
turn ;  and  be  accordingly  left  Halle  in  the 
autumn  of  1836.  He  could  not  always  con- 
gcatulate  himself  ou  tbe  step  thus  taken. 
Indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment 
almost  immediately  took  poscession  of  him. 
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He  tuiMed  especially  the  large  HaUe  audito- 
ries. Id  H^e  he  had  100  students;  ia 
Heidelberg  he  b^an  with  six,  vho  evinced, 
moreover,  little  interest.  Hie  hope  of  secnr- 
iog  Nitzach  as  a  colleagae  fcas  fruatrated ; 
the  Government  soon  grew  weary  of  Bpecial 
efforts  to  further  theological  study  ;  the  old 
ornaments  of  Heidclbei^  died  rapidly  out ; 
and  the  new  generation  had  neither  faith 
nor  refinement,  so  that  when  a  profeasorahip 
wM  offered  him  in  1641  at  the  UniTersity  of 
Bodh  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept  it, 
although  he  had  previously  refused  one  at 
Tflbingen,  Indeed,  he  probably  would  have 
returned  to  Prussia  but  for  the  renewal  of 
the  promieea  to  do  more  for  theology  than 
had  been  done  heretofore,  and  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  be^ng 
bim  in  the  moat  flattering  terms  to  remain. 
Having,  soon  after  this  time,  purchased  a 
house  and  garden  of  his  own,  lie  settled 
down  inwardly  and  outwardly  as  a  perma- 
nent Heidelbeig  fixture. 

Death  again  visited  his  household,  taking 
this  time  the  only  remaining  daughter  of  bia 
fiwt  wife,  and  the  only  child  of  his  second. 
In  other  respects,  however,  he  grew  more 
content  as  the  years  advanced ;  partly  be- 
cause the  circle  of  sympatliizing  fneuda  gta- 
duaUy  increased,  and  partly  because  the 
state  of  tilings  at  the  TJnivcrsitv  materially 
improved.  The  advent  of  new  colleagues  like 
Rothe,  Uundeshagen,  Schenkel,  and  SchO- 
berlcin,  was  naturally  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction. 

In  1842,  he  completed  his  principal  work 
— 'Tli6  Beformcra  before  the  Reformation.' 
It  was  his  last  great  effort  An  intention, 
long  entertained,  of  writing  a  life  of  Luther, 
was  never  realized.  He  became  too  absorb- 
ed in  the  various  theoretical  and  practical 
i^uestions  that  successively  aptated  the  poli- 
tical, theological,  and  ecclesiastical  worlds, 
to  find  time  or  energy  for  extensive  literary^ 
undertakinga ;  not  Uiat  he  ceased  writing, 
bnt  that  what  he  wrote  bore  predominant 
reference  to  qneationa  of  immediate  interest, 
and  appeared  for  the  most  part  In  the  pages 
of  the  Studien  und  Kritihen.  Two  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  esaays  written  at  thia 
period  are  those  on  the  '  CuHua  des  Genius' 
and  '  Das  Wcsen  des  Christenthnma,'  The 
former  was  directed  against  Strauss,  who,  in 
his  '  Verg&nglichcs  und  Bleibendes  im  Chria- 
teutUnm,  having  reduced  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
rank  of  a  religious  genius,  m^ntained  that 
the  enltua  of  genius  is  the  only  form  of 
public  and  common  religion  the  educated  of 
the  prcaent  generation  can  celebrate.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  bis  '  Sendschrciben,' 
aa  he  termed  it,  was  an  oration  delivered  by 
hla  friend  Schwab  in  connection  with  the 


inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Schiller,  at 
Marburg.  It  ha^  alwaya  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  freshest,  coiuplotest,  and  most  artistic 
products  of  his  pen.  Of  the  geniality  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  approached  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  sulSeieut 
evidence : — 

'  Our  age  is  an  age  of  distracted  spirits.  Let 
us  look  at  the  greatest  among  them,  that  ideal 
of  all  who  really  are,  or  affect  to  be,  at  discord 
with  themselves  and  God,  the  Poet-Lord  t  A 
spirit  of  defiance,  of  contempt  for  mankind,  of 
doubt ;  a  cold  breath  of  hopelessness  and  do- 
Btructiveneas  pervades  his  writings.  Terror  is 
his  domain ;  the  des^truction  and  misery  of  man- 
kind are  his  dwelling  place  ;  he  knows  little  of 
those  fundamental  elements  of  piety,  hope,  hu- 
mility, and  self-sacrifice.  And  yet  who  dare 
deny  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  struf^le,  painful 
■nd  deaperate  it  is  true,  after  the  bigheet ;  that 
he  is  filled  with  irrepressible  longings  after  the 
noblest  ?  Because  human  life  seemed  to  him 
so  vain  and  empty,  therefore  did  ho  despise  it  j 
because  he  would  fain  have  loved  men  so 
much  more  truly  than  ho  could,  therefore  did 
he  hate  them ;  and  yet,  when  at  certain  mo- 
menta the  primal  consciouanesa  of  the  heavenly 
and  divine  welled  up  from  the  dq)ths  of  his 
soul,  what  energy  and  vitality  did  it  evince^ 
and  what  a  mighty  influence  did  it  wield  t ' 

There  is  very  much  in  this  essay  that  de- 
serves carefully  weighing  by  all  who  are  mix- 
ed lip  with  the  intellectual  straggles  of  the 
present  time ;  and  we  have  noted  numerona 
passages  for  qnotation,  but  our  space  fotbids. 
The  second  one,  on  the  '.Essence  of  Chria- 
tianity,'  strikes  us  as  a  scarcely  aati^ictory 
answer  to  the  question  discnsaed,  though 
nne'a  estimate  of  it  naturally  depends  on 
one's  own  point  of  view.  Ilis  course  of 
thought  is  aa  foUowa. 

Christianity,  although  nnchaugeably  one 
and  the  same,  has  been  viewed  in  different 
agea  in  difi'erent  ways;  first  as  doctrine, 
then  as  law,  then  as  a  plan  of  redemption. 
U  we  wish  to  understana  its  inmost  essence, 
and  to  account  for  its  workings  in  their  en- 
tire compass,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  new 
life,  grounded  on  a  complex  of  divine  deeds 
and  manifesting  itself  in  human  works,  litis 
life  neccsHarily  had  a  creative  centre;  thia 
centre  mnat  have  been  a  living  one ;  and  aa  it 
is  life  of  the  highest  kind,  the  centre  mnst 
have  been  a  person.  The  founder  of  Chria- 
tianity  was  the  person  in  whom  was  effected 
that  which  all  religions  have  striven  after, 
the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man.  Such 
being  hb  character,  the  relation  in  which  be 
stands  to  the  religion  fonnded  by  bim,  is 
not  the  outward  one  which  anhsista  where 
the  religion  is  advanced  aa  a  doctrine,  or  a 
law,  or  an  institution  ;  no,  be  himacif  embo- 
dies in  himself  the  religion  he  founded,  and 
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Lis  reli^on  is  essenticCDy  faith  and  life  in 
tiim.  The  essence,  the  distinguishing  cbarac- 
tCT  of  Christianity,  must  accordingly  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  person  of  its  founder.  Many 
of  the  ideas  unfolded  in  this  essay  have  ex- 
ercised a  very  great  influence  on,  and  are 
now  the  common  property  of  Christendom. 
Schleiermacher  was  the  first  in  modern  times 
to  assign  to  the  person  of  Christ  the  central 
position  in  Christianity ;  but  Ullmitnn  puri- 
fied Schleiermaoher'a  teaching  on  this  subject 
from  its  specnlatife  accessories,  and  made  it 
in  the  best  sense  popular.  The  wide-spread 
tendency  among  the  preachers  and  religions, 
thinkers  of  this  country  to  bring  the  person 
Christ  to  the  foreground  is,  unquesriona- 
bly,  largely  traceable  to  this  German  source. 
What  we  should  blame  in  it  is  the  vagueness 
and  sentimentalism  by  which  it  is  often  ac- 
companied or  marked.  The  treatise  pleased 
neither  the  critical  nor  the  ultra-orthodox. 
■  An  attack  made  on  it  by  Count  Agenor  de 
Gasparin,  in  the  '  Arcnives  du  Christian- 
isme'  (1851),  called  forth  a  reply  from  XJU- 
mann  which,  to  our  mind,  is  far  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  the  work  it  was  meant 
to  defend.  From  that  reply,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  StttdUa  of  1852,  we  cannot  for- 
bear making  the  following  quotation,  partly 
for  what  aecins  to  us  its  intrinsic  sn^estive- 
ness,  and  partly  because  it  is  characteristic 
of  its  author's  position.  '  The  subject  in 
dispate  between  Count  Gasparin  and  myself,' 
says  Ullmann, 

'May  be  reduced  to  three  points,  the  relation 
first  between  the  outer  and  inner  rule ;  second- 
ly, between  dogma  and  lore ;  tbirdlyj  between 
the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  As 
to  the  first  point,  he  appeals  solely  to  the  out- 
^  rule.  Now  an  outer  rule  is  one  that  comes 
to  us  from  without,  with  the  claim  to  be  the 
norm  of  our  spiritual  life.  The  complctcst 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  tiie  outer  rule  is 
Catholicism.  But  the  Count  will  say,  "  The 
true  outeTTule  ia  the  Bible,  not  the  Church." 
But  how  does  he  decide  which  of  these  outer 
rules  is  the  true  one  f  Each  is  a  form  of  the 
same  thing;  each  claima  to  be  the  only  true 
form.  In  discriminating  between  them,  ap- 
peal must  clearly  be  made  to  an  inner  rule  of 
some  kind  or  oth«r.  Do  I  then  mean  to  deny 
that  the  Scriptures  are  an  outer  rule?  Certain- 
ly noti  If  I  am  asked,  In  what  sense,  then, 
is  (he  Bible  an  outer  rule  ! — is  it  in  a  sense 
Uiat  excludes  alt  reference  to  an  inner  rule,  to 
something  higher,  deeper,  broader  than  the 
written  word  f  1  reply,  No  I  In  such  a  sense 
the  Bible  does  not  itself  clwm  to  be  an  outer 
rule.  That  in  it  which  is  outward  issued  forth 
from  what  was  oriKinally  inward,  and  has  the 
tendency,  and  is  designed  to  become  inward 
again.  In  thus  becoming  inward,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  operate  as  an  outward  rule,  but  to 
bear  witness  to  itself  in  our  inner  life,  and  se- 
cure our  free  assent    Inward  and  outward 


thus  act  and  react  on  each  other.  If  the  Scrip- 
ture be  a  rule,  it  ia  fair  to  ask  whence  it  came 
tons?  It  did  not  fall  from  heaven;  it  was 
not  written  immediately  by  the  hand  of  God; 
it  did  not  exist  prior  to  Chriatlanitj.  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  contrary,  existed  first,  and  the 
Scripture  was  the  organ  through  which  it  pre- 
sented itself  to.  and  propagated  itself  among 
men.  That  which  existed  before  Scripture 
was  the  complex  of  saving  facts,  whose  centre 
is  Christ  and  the  Chritt'an  life.  The  function 
of  the  Scripture,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  making  known  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  where  the  living  message  could  not 
reach.  For  this  reason  its  position  and  worth 
are  not  unconditional  Christ  it  is  who  con- 
ditions Scripture  and  gives  it  its  worth.  It  is 
not  the  Scripture  mat  gives  authority  to 
Christ,  but  Christ  to  Scripture,  The  proper 
object  of  faiWi  is  Christ,  not  the  Scripture;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  guide  and  educator  unto 
Christ' 

The  point  of  view  indicated  in  the  above 
extract  is  one  that  needs  taking  to  heart  and 
developing  by  the  Christian  thinkers  of  this 
country ;  rightly  carried  ont,  it  would  aid 
them  matennlly  in  meeting  the  difiicultiea 
raised  by  the  critics  or  opponents  of  the 
Bible.  The  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  mysticism  in  this  same  reply  is 
admirable.  - 

In  two  things,  Ullmann  had  always  differ- 
ed from  the  majority  of  German  thcolo^ans, 
and  resembled  the  majority  of  English  theo- 
logians. He  endeavoured  to  write  so  as  to 
be  inteliigible  and  acceptable  to  educated 
laymen,  and  wmed  at  exerting  direct  practi- 
ce influence.  Science,  inelading  theology, 
is  too  frequently  pursued  and  expounded  in 
Germany  in  the  genuine  dry-aa-dust  stylo; 
and  theological  authors  in  particular  hare 
been  in  the  habit  of  completely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  they  lived  to  serve  the  Church, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  an  eye  to  its 
practical  needs  in  all  their  enquiries.  Hence 
the  astonishing  ignorance  of  theology  that 
prevails  in  all  but  distinctively  profesMonal 
circles.  A  better  feeling  on  this  point  has 
been  growing  up  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
but  any  change  of  practice  has  been  rather 
forced  on  the  theologians  than  spontaneooa- 
ly  adopted — forced  on  them  by  the  consider 
ration  that  the  laity  of  their  Church  were 
being  utterly  robbed  of  faith  by  the  popular 
anti-Christian  eipontions  of  philosopliy,  cri- 
ticism, and  natural  science  that  abounded. 
We  in  this  country  have  erred  for  the  most 
part  in  an  opposite  direction.  Our  eye  to 
populaiity  and  practical  effect  has  had  a 
squint  in  it.  But  thongh  our  theological 
investigations  hare  lacked  depth,  they  haTe, 
at  all  events,  been  far  more  widely  appre- 
ciated. And  that  our  fault  is  the  less  ser  ous 
of  the  two  is  clear  from  the  fact  vhich  is 
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possibly  unknown  to  moft — that  sound  Ger- 
man theological  works  like  tboso  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinbnr^h,  have 
had,  nith  few  exceptions,  a  lai^or  circulation 
in  the  English  than  in  their  ori^nal  dress. 
SlJil,  it  were  well  if  both  wril«re  and  readers 
in  this  conntry  were  a  little  more  eager  to 
sound  the  deeper  depths  of  the  science 
even  at  the  risk  of  creating  and  meeting 
with  difficulties. 

The  desire  felt  by  Ullmann  to  exert  a  di- 
rect influence  in  Church  matter*  grew  with 
his  years.  He  longed  to  see  the  ideas  he  had 
esponnded  becoming  realities,  and  thought 
he  could  and  ought  personally  to  put  hand 
to  the  work.  There  was  much,  too,  in  the 
circnmstances  of  the  ten  years  that  preceded 
1653  to  draw  his  mind  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  naturally  tended,  Gcnnany  was 
ereiTwhere  in  a  state  of  ferment;  especially 
in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  atTairs,  were 
new  and  difficult  problems  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves.  He  was  also  repeated- 
ly called  opon  by  the  authorities  of  varions 
6erman  States  to  supply  them  with  Oataekt- 
en  on  difficulties  that  had  arisen ;  and  the 
opioions  he  gare  carried  great  weight,  be- 
cause of  the  sound  Judgment,  thorough  eon- 
scientlousuesB,  *aud  reverential  liberality 
which  characterised  them. 

One  movement  in  particular  greatly 
strengthened  the  inclination  to  which  we  are 
referring:  we  mean  the  secesnon  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  that 
took  place  under  Rouge.  He  was  no^  how- 
ever, carried  away  by  it,  as  were  many  of 
Ms  contemporaries,  who  hailed  it  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Chriatiau  Church.  Its  insii^ificance  was  clear 
to  him  from  the  very  fiiif.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Schwab,  he  says  sarcastically  : — 
'The  reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  already  passed  through  Heidelbei^ 
and  Mannheim,  doing  a  notable  amount  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  halloeing  by  the 
way.'  An  essay  on  the  Bnbject,  published 
originally  in  the  Studien  for  1845,  and  after- 
wanls  as  a  pamphlet,  contains  much  that 
bears  forcibly  on  efforts  that  are  now  being 
made  among  ourselves  to  form  churches  or 
religious  commuuities  without  either  histori- 
cal or  doctrinal  baus. 

In  1 863,  a  post  was  offered  to  him,  which 
seemed  to  meet  the  wish  he  had  cherished, 
to  be  able  to  wield  direct  practical  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  called  to  be 
Pralal  of  Baden.  This  office  or  dignity— 
to  which  nothing  eiactly  corresponds  in  our 
own  country — conferred  on  its  holder  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the 
representative  of  the  EvangeUcal  Church; 
but-,  singularly  euongh,  did  not  necessarily 


tical  Council,  so  that  his  direct  inflnenco 
was  more  personal  than  official.  Ullmann 
hesitated  at  first  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  and 
independence  of  his  University  position,  and 
the  opportunities  of  free  action  which  he 
largely  enjoyed,  possessing?,  as  he  did,  the 
confidence  of  the  better  clergy  throughout 
the  countiy ;  but  at  length  he  yielded. 
Considerations,  such  as  loyalty  to  his  prince, 
disgust  at  the  illiberal  liberalism  that  was  in- 
creasingly gaining  the  upper  hand  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  perhaps,  too,  an  unconsciou!)  stir- 
ring of  ambition,  influenced  his  decision ; 
but  the  main  reason,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Before  making  this  change,  he  did 
as  he  hod  done  when  he  consented  to  remove 
from  Halle  to  Heidelberg,  and  his  experience, 
as  a  man  of  a  less  idealistic  turn  of  mind 
might  have  anticipated,  w.is  again  the  same. 
He  stipulated  for  many  alterations,  both  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  Could  the  programme  which  he 
laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  have  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  a  great  reform  would 
have  been  the  consequeoco ;  but  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  professor's  programme,  and 
the  professor  was  not  the  man  to  make  it  a 
reality.  He  soon  found  that  bureaucratic 
redtapeism,  voBted  interests,  indifference,  in- 
capacity, not  to  mention  intrigue  and  open 
opposition,  were  as  common  in  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  as  in  the  political  circles,  and 
as  difficult  to  vanquish. 

In  18ST,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  Upper  Ecclesiastical  Council 
— a  poMtion  equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to 
to  ^that  of  the  Minister  of  Cultus  m  Prus- 
sia. The  increase  of  honour  brought  an  in- 
crease of  care,  but  the  increase  of  apparent 
power  did  not  bring  a  correspondmg  in- 
crease of  real  power.  He  was  associated 
with  men  who,  besides  being  narrow  bureau- 
crats, and  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
higher  iuterests  of  the  Church,  looked  on 
Ullmann  as  a  sort  of  interloper;  the  conse- 
quence being  perpetual  stru^los  and  annoy- 
ance, without  adequate  compensation.  Dis- 
like to  bim  personally  began  also  to  spread 
among  the  ctergy,  and  the  laity  chai^d  him 
with  being  a  High  Church  reactionary.  His 
difficulties  culminated  in  the  so-called  Agen- 
den-Streil,  and  in  the  disputes  relating  to 
the  new  eonatitution  proposed  for  the 
Church ;  the  upshot  of  the  whole  being 
that,  in  1860,  he  retired  from  ofllte,  broken 
in  health,  and  almost  broken-in  spirit. 

He  was  never  able  to  resume  independent 
literary  work,  though  he  did  ^ain  under- 
take the  direction  of  the  Sludien  undKriti- 
ken,  which  for  several  years  had  mtunly  de- 
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Tolved  on  hU  colleague  Umbr^t.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1860,  he  associated 
Dr.  Rothe  with  himself  as  joint  editor ;  but, 
owing  to  aa  ever-inqreaaing  divergence  of 
their  vievrs — both  practical  and  theoretical 
— tliis  arrangement  terminated  in  1864,  at 
which  date  the  journal  passed  into  t^e  hands 
of  ita  present  editors. 

The  fmtb  that  Ullmann  had  esponndeil 
and  defended  in  life,  soat^ned  him  in  the 
decline  of  health  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863,  both  bodily  and  in- 
tellectual vigonr  began  seriouely  to  fail;  and 
on  the  12Ui  of  January,  1865,  he  died,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  and  repeating  to 
liimaelf  the  closing  words  of  that  grand,  but 
almost  too  moving  hytnn — 

'  0  Bftupt  Toll  Blut  und  Wunden.' 


A»T.  11. — Aerial  Voyaije*. 

Travels  in  the  Air.  By  Jaubs  Glaishbr, 
F.E.S.,  Cajiille  Flauuarion,  W.  db 
FoNviBLLB,  and  Gaston  Tibsandibr. 
Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.3.  With 
125  illustrations.  London :  Uichard  Bont- 
ley  and  Son.     1871. 

A  rsv  years  ago  a  Frenchman,  apostrophis- 
ing the  Genius  of  Humanity  as  none  but  a 
Frenchman  can  do,  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
proaching that  metaphorical  being  for  its  ex- 
treme backwarduess  in  -one  department  of 
duty.  He  called  upon  it  to  '  march,'  an  in- 
junction which  his  countryjnen  are  so  fond 
of  issuing  that  they  sometimes  foi^t  to  tell 
you  where,  or  to  state  the  reason  why.  The 
present  age,  he  intimated,  demanded  tJiis 
movement :  tbe  coming  generations  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  were  not  accom- 
plisLed.  '  One  effort,'  said  he  encouragingly 
to    the    Genius,   '  and  the  future   is  thine 

iPiivemr  t^appartient)  !'  The  crooked  places, 
le  promised,  should  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  ones  delightfully  smooth.  There 
should  be  no  more  mountains  (Pyrenees  or 
otherwise),  and  tJie  valleys  should  become  aa 
level  as  the  plains  1 

And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  was 
the  dnty  in  respect  of  which  the  genius  in 
question  was  so  shamefully  in  arrear)  It 
was,  says  M.  Farcot,  in  the  matter  of  aerosta- 
tion. Uo^^s  it,  asked  this  individual,  some- 
what sharply,  that  man,  who  is  so  anxious  to 
conquer  everything  and  everybody  (except, 
we  might  add,  himself),  should  not  have 
made  greater  exertions  to  subdue  the  sole  ele- 
ment which  continues  in  a  state  of  rebelUon  f 


Oct. 


How  is  it  that  a  being  who  has  such  mi^i- 
flcent  forces  at  command,  and  can  traverse 
the  ocean  with  an  ease  and  a  rapidity  which 
the  fleetest  denizens  of  the  deep  cannot  snr- 
pass,  should  suffer  Iiimsclf  to  be  out:4tripped 
m  the  air  by  an  insignificant  fiy  ?  M,  Far- 
cot  could  not  comprehend  it ;  M.  Farcot 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  therefore  offer- 
ed his  services  Xf>  mankind  as  the  precursor 
of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  balloon  was  to  be- 
come the  prominent  figure,  and  entreated  the 
object  of  his  invocation  to  wake  up,  and  with 
a  single  bound  to  overleap  the  gulf  that  lay 
between  it  and  its  greatest  triumphs. 

We  ara  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
the  genius  in  question  listened  favourably  to 
M.  Farcot's  fervid  appeal ;  but  it  b  certain 
that  his  hopes  have  not  yet  been  realized. 
The  balloon  has  always  appeared  to  possess 
such  splendid  capabilities  that  it  is  qo  won- 
der its  admirers  never  weary  of  predicting  a 
bhlUant  future  for  the  machine.  Consider- 
ing the  prominent  part  which  Frenchmen 
have  played  in  the  luBtory  of  aerostation,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  apparatus 
commenced  ita  career  with  a  dash  and  ^an 
which  led  mankind  to  anticipate  that  it 
would  accomplish  marvellous  things,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  ^^nts  in  the  great 
work  of  civilization.  Our  Lively  neighbours, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  glory  until  their  recent 
misfortunes,  and  probably  so  still,  were 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  conquering  a  new 
region,  though  it  contained  notlim^  but 
clouds,  and  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  vanity  of  riding  in  the  air,  though  in 
most  cases  they  went  up,  hke  their  famous 
sovereign,  simply  to  come  down  again. 

Many  years  have  elapsed — nearly  a  cen- 
tury— since  Filatre  de  Koaer  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Ailandes  made  their  daring  voyage 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  car  of  a  fire-bfu- 
loon,  this  being  the  first  excursion  ever  at- 
tempted by  living  creatures,  if  we  except 
three  anonymous  animala,  a  sheep,  a  duck, 
and  a  cock,  which  were  sent)  up  in  tbe  pre- 
vious month,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
earth.  But  as  yet,  though  the  tnachine  has 
rendered  considerable  service  to  science,  and 
will  doubtless  assist  in  the  solution  of  mimy 
interesting  problems,  it  is  a  thing  of  promise 
rather  than  of  performance.  It  is  still  in  a 
rudimentary  sbtt«,  and  should  be  received, 
says  M.  Glaisher,  simply  '  aa  the  first  princi- 
ple of  some  aerial  instrument  which  remains 
to  be  suggested.'  Potentially,  it  may  iuclade 
the  germ  of  some  great  invention,  just  as 
Hiero's  eolipile  and  Lord  Worcester's  *  water- 
commanding  '  engine  contained  a  prophecy 
of  the  most  masteriy  of  human  machines — 
the  steam  giants  of  Watt.  But  to  apply  the 
well-known  metaphor    of    Franklin,   when 
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aeked  irhat  was  the  use  of  a  balloon,  we  may 
say  that  the  'infant'  has  not  grown  up  into 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however, 
this  [aif^t  of  human  toys — the  plaything  of 
plesanre  eeekere,  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
tX/iUt  and  tea-gardens — ^haa  been  convert- 
ed into  a  usefal  machine,  though  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  every  phi- 
lanthropist must  deeply  deplore. 

Of  course,  when  the  balloon  was  presented 
to  maDkind,  one  of  tbe  Srst  tlioughls  which 
Bu^ested  itself  to  onr  combative,  race  was 
this — '  Can  we  turn  it  toanyaccoont  in  war? 
Will  it  SRsbt  ns  in  killing  onr  enemies,  or 
captoring  their  fortresses  1  And  when  we 
remember  that  the  machine  was  reared 
smongst  tjie  most  military  people  in  Enrope, 
can  we  doubt  that  as  Napoleon's  great  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Simplon  road  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  carry  cannon,  so  the  chief 
point  with  a  Frenchman  would  be,  whether 
a  balloon  could  be  rendered  of  any  service  in 
a  battle?  Not  many  years  were  suffered  to 
elapse  before  regular  experiments  were  insti- 
tnted  with  this  view.  An  aerostatic  school 
WAS  established  at  Meodon,  a  company  of 
aeronante,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Contelle,  was  farmed,  and  a  number  of  bal- 
loons constructed  by  Conte  were  distributed 
smongst  the  divisions  of  tbe  French  army, 
not  even  forgetting  the  troopa  despatched  to 
Egypt,  At  the  sieges  of  Maubeage,Char!eroi, 
Mannheini,  and  Ehrenbreitstein  the  invention 
was  found  to  be  of  some  value  for  purposes  of 
reconnoitrings  and  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Fleums,  Coutelle  and  an  officer  spent  several 
hours  in  the  air,  studying  the  positions  of 
the  Austrians,  and  this  with  such  effect  that 
their  information  materially  assisted  General 
Jonrdan  in  gaining  the  victory.  The  ma- 
chine was,  of  coarse,  held  captive  during  the 
process,  but  its  tether  was  easily  extended  by 
me«Ds  of  a  wlnalass,  and  thns  the  occupants 
were  enabled  to  soar  above  the  enemy's  fire. 
More  than  once  it  haa  been  proposed  to 
bnild  hoge  balloons,  and  freight  them  with 
ehella  and  other  missiles,  which  might  be 
conveniently  dropped  down  upon  a  hostile 
corps,  or  '  phmiped '  into  the  midst  of  a  be- 
levered  town.  With  a  view  to  the  demo- 
lition ttf  the  fortress  of  Bt.  Juan  de  TJIloa, 
daring  the  wAr  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wise  suggested  the  eon- 
stmction  of  an  enormous  air-ship,  which  was 
to  carry  up  a  quantity  of  bombs  and-tor- 
pedoes,  and,  whilst  securely  moored  in  the 
titmosphere  by  means  of  a  cable  several  miles 
in  length,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  rain 
dovn  death  upon  the  devoted  place.  To  its 
faononr,  however,  the  American  Government 
deciioed  the  use  of  such  an  aerial  battery. 


Fortunately — we  think  we  may  say  for- 
tanately — for  the  interests  of  mankind,  the 
balloon  has  not  succeeded  to  any  consider- 
able extent  as  a  military  machine.  Even  the 
Jesuit  Lana  felt  inclined  to  weep  over  his 
abortive  project  (he  did  pray  over  it)  when 
he  consiaered  how  easy  it  would  be  for  war- 
like marauders  to  get  the  stoutest  walls  and 
ramparts  at  defiance,  and  to  horl  destruction 
into  any  city  they  might  select.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  balloon  is  destined  for  more 
pacific  purposes.  The  range  of  modem  guns, 
and  the  difficulty  of  mana'uvring  so  rudder- 
in  apparatus,  seem  to  cut  it  off  from  a 
career  of  glory.  If  employed  for  purposes 
of  reconnoitring  purely,  and  kept  in  a  captive 
condition,  it  may  occasionally  render  service 
by  darting  suddenly  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  taking  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion or  movements.  But,  then,  a  tethered 
balloon,  as  M.  de  Fonvielle  intimates,  be- 
longs neither  to  the  air  nor  the  earth  ;  it  is  a 
creature  compelled  to  serve  two  masters,  and 
therefore  cannot  do  its  duty  to  either;  but, 
whilst  attempting  to  obey  the  commands  of 
its  rulers  below,  it  is  forced  to  yield  to  the 
caprice  of  the  breezes  above,  if  free,  asks 
M.  Simonin,  and  if  tbe  wind  were  everything 
the  aerial  heroes-  could  wish  ;  if,  moreover, 
the  balloon,  charged  with  the  most  formi- 
dable fulminates,  were  carried  direct  to  the 
hostile  camp,  could  they  expect  to  find  the 
enemy  massed  for  a  review  or  a  manoeuvre 
precisely  at  the  spot  over  which  they  smled, 
and  could  they  time  their  discharges  so 
beautifully,  having  due  regard  to  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  that  their  projectiles  should 
explode  at  the  most  fitting  moment  for 
damaging  their  foes!  Happily,  in  neither 
of  the  two  greatest  struggles  of  recent  times 
— how  recent  none  need  say,  for  the  scent 
of  blood  is  yet  on  the  soil  of  ^'irginia,  and 
the  bones  of  Teuton  and  Ganl  still  lie  blend- 
ed on  the  fields  of  France — has  the  balloon 
brought  itself  into  formidable  confederacy 
with  Krupp  cannon  or  the  murderous  mit- 
trailleuse. 

War,  however,  the  greatest  of  scourges,  is 
sometimes  compelled,  in  the  good  provi-  ■ 
denee  of  God,  to  vield  an  incidental  harvest 
of  blessings.  Liberty  has  often  been  en- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  bayonet,  and 
civilisation  has  more  than  once  depended 
upon  the  explosive  virtues  of  charcoal  and 
saltpetre.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  re- 
cent investment  of  Paris  may  ultimately 
lead  to  the  development  of  aerial  navigation 
on  a  scale  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
M.  Fareot,  and  almost  satisfy  the  expecta- 
UoUB  of  some  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts  in 
the  art.  We  allude,  of  courae,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  tbe  balloon  for  postal  puTposes, 
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During  the  recent  siege  of  that  city- 
lucan,  of  couree,  by  the  Gennans,  and  not 
by  Frenchmen  tnemsekea — upwards  of 
fifty  of  these  aerial  packets  sailed  from  the 
beleaguered  metropolis  with  despatches  for 
the  outer  world.  Thej  couveyed  about 
two-and-a-half  miliions  of  Icttet*,  reprcsent- 
iog  a  total  weight  of  about  ten  tons.  Most 
of  tliem  took  out  a  number  of  pigeons, 
which  were  intended  to  act  as  postmen 
from  the  provinces.  One,  called  lie  Ohti- 
ral  Faidkerbt,  was  faraished  with  four  shep- 
herds' dogs,  which  it  waa  hoped  would  break 
through  the  rrussiau  lines,  carrying  with 
tUem  precious  communications  concealed 
under  their  collars.  The  greater  number  of 
these  balloons  were  under  the  maoagement 
of  seamen,  sometimes  soUtary  ones,  whose 
nautical  truniog,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
would  qualify  t^em  more  especially  for  the 
duties  of  aerial  navigation.  More  than  oue 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  haring 
dropped  down  right  amongst  the  PruBBians. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  crews  were  gena- 
rally  made  prisoners,  but  in  others  they  ef- 
fected their  escape ;  and  mora  than  once 
their  de^wtches  were  preserved  in  a  very  re- 
markable way — in  one  instance  being  se- 
creted in  a  dung  cart,  and  in  another  being 
rescued  by  a  forester,  and  conveyed  to  Buf- 
fet, the  aeronaut  of  the  Arekimide,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  aeareh  of  them,  and  had 
traversed  the  hostile  lines  on  hia  errand. 
Many  of  these  postal  vessels  were  carried  to 
a  cousidcrablc  distance,  some  landing  in 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Bavaria;  whilst  one. 
La  Viiie  (T  Orleang,  was  swept  into  Norway, 
and  came  to  anchor  about  600  miles  north 
of  Christiania.  A  few,  unhappily,  never 
landed  at  all.  Le  Jaequard,  winch  left  the 
Orleans  rulway  station  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber, with  a  bold  sulor  for  its  sole  occupant, 
disappeared  like  many  a  gallant  sliip.  It 
was  last  observed  above  Rochelle,  and  pro- 
bably foundered  at  sea,  as  some  of  its  pa- 
pers were  picked  up  in  the  Channel.  Le 
Jule»  Favre  (the  second  of  that  name), 
which  set  out  two  days  subsequently,  has 
arrived  nowhere  as  yet ;  and  one  of  the  last 
of  these  mail-balloons,  the  Richard  Wallace, 
ifl  missing,  as  much  as  if  it  had  ssiled  off  the 
planet  into  infinite  space.  Bo  long  as  these 
machines  continued  to  be  launched  by  day, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  fusillade  whilst  tn- 
verslng  the  girdle  of  the  Prussian  guns,  the 
buUeta  whisUiug  round  them  even  at  an  ele- 
vation of  000  or  1,000  metres.  To  avoid 
this  peril  it  became  necessaiy  to  start  them 
by  night,  although  the  diaadvantages  of  noc- 
turnal cKpeditiona,  in  which  do  l^ht  could 
be  carried,  and  consequently  the  barometer 
could  not  be  duly  read,  were  held  by  many 


On- 
to *T)utweigh  all  the  dangers  attacbing  to 
German  projectiles. 

Let  us  uoTf  attempt  an  imaginary  voy^ 
through  the  air,  availing  cursives  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  experieQc«  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  eicursiona  are  chronicled  in  the 
work  which  heads  this  article.  A  more  at- 
tractive volume  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  the  production  of  one  EnslisbmaD  and 
three  Frenchmen.  Mr.  Glu^er  is  well 
known,  in  companionship  with  Mr.  Coiwell, 
aa  our  greatest  authority  on  the  sabjccL 
All  his  visits  to  Uie  clouds  have  been  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  if  the  question. 


could  be  pot  in  reference  to  boj  roan,  it 
might  surely  be  apphed  to  him,  for  he  liaa 
had  the  honour  of  ascending  higher  than 
any  other  mortal  from  Icarus  to  Gay-Lussac. 
MM.  Flammarion,  Fonvielle,  and  lissandier 
are  all  entbuMasts  in  the  matter  of  balloon- 
ing; the  second  of  these  gentlemen  having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  be  shot  np  into 
the  air  in  connection  with  a  sky-rocket,  pro- 
vided its  projectile  force  could  be  duly  regu- 
lated and  a  proper  parachute  were  attached. 
In  the  narratives  of  their  numerous  ascents, 
there  is  necessarily  some  degree  of  sameness; 
but  the  whole  are  not  only  thoroughly  reada- 
ble, but  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  tae  \»A, 
The  illnstrations  to  the  book  are  really  eo- 
perb.  As  a  mere  portfolio  of  sky-skelches, 
It  is  well  worth  the  price.  Not  anreasona- 
bly  indeed,  one  of  the  writers  espresaes  bii 
hope  that  the  work  will  form  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  subject, '  for  it 
is  the  first  time  that  artists  have  gone  up  in 
balloons  for  the  purpoee  of  familiariaiig 
the  eyes  of  the  puUic  with  a  series  of  aeriw 
scenes,'  We  have  charts  of  triple  texture, 
showing,  first,  the  path  of  the  machine 
through  the  ur;  secondly,*  the  geography 
of  the  country  over  whifh  it  passed;  and 
thirdly,  the  giadations  of  light  and  darkiie» 
during  the  expedition,  these  being  so  a^ 
ranged  as  to  answer  point  for  point.  Wa 
have  also  pictures  in  which  the  balloon  is 
seen  in  almost  every  phase  of  adventure — 
sweeping  through  the  clouds,  plodding 
through  the  snow,  croiung  amongst  the 
stars  by  night,  exploding  In  the  sky,  plong- 
ing  into  the  sea,  dragg;mg  on  the  ground, 
caught  in  the  trees,  stranded  amcmgat  the 
sbeepfolds,  or  tumbling  upon  the  coast  and 
struggling  madly  to  escape  the  poisuing  bil- 
lows. But  we  have  ako  some  gorgeons 
views  of  cloud-land,  with  its  marrellont 
scenery ;  now  silvered  with  the  pale  radiaaoe 
of  the  moon  or  the  atars,  now  drenched  ia 
the  golden  glories  of  the  setting  sun — at 
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one  time  darkcniog  into  night  under  the 
gathering  thnnderetorm,  at  another  fanta^ 
ticalty  illutiiinated  with  haloes  and  many- 
tinted  spoctra ;  and  through  all  tbeee  won- 
derful neldn  of  air,  a  tiny  sphere,  a  mere 
hnbble  of  the  aty,  with  a  bubble  or  two  of 
human  breath  attached,  nay  be  seen  pursu- 
ing its  noiseless  way  as  if  it  had  escaped  for 
ever  from  this  turbulent  earth. 

Before  we  start,  however,  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  Dare  we  start  at  all !  Well  might 
the  first  aerial  navigator,  like  the  anony- 
mous hero  qni  fragiUm  truei  commUit 
pelago  raUm  primut,  shudder  at  his  own 
audacity  as  ho  launched  his  miserable  ves- 
sel upon  the  untraversod  deep.  When  it 
was  first  determined  to  send  up  some  hu- 
man beings  to  the  clouds  in  a  Montgolfier, 
it  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural  sug- 
gestion that  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
upon  a  couple  of  criminals ;  but  French 
valour  would  not  permit  even  French  ras- 
cality to  carry  off  the  honour  of  the  exploit, 
and  Pil&tre  de  Bozier  indignantly  protested 
that  vile  malefactors  ought  not  to  have  '  the 
^ory  of  being  the  first  to  rise  in  the  air.' 


Brave  men,  however,  whose  < 


not  be  impeached  even  in  the  fienest  hour 
of  battle,  have  been  known  to  shrink  from 
a  balloon  when  they  would  have  calmly 
faced  a  battery.  A  gallant  field-marahd, 
says  Flammarion,  '  who  had  never  hesitated 
to  advance  through  the  discba^e  of  cannon 
and  musketry,'  declared  more  than  once  that 
be  would  not,  for  a  whole  empire,  ascend 
even  in  a  captive  machine !  On  tlie  other 
band,  it  is  related  of  an  old  woman  (who 
bad  been  an  inmate  of  I^mbeth  workhouse 
for  forty  years,  and  who,  on  losing  her  son 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  exclaimed, '  I  felt 
sure  I  should  never  brii^  up  that  poor 
child  I  *)  that  being  asked  on  her  huDdrcdth 
birthilay  what  treat  she  would  hke  hy  way 
of  celebrating  the  occasion,  the  ancient  fe- 
male decided  upon  an  eicaraon  in  the  great 
balloon  then  tethered  at  Chelsea.  Her 
wish  was  granted,  aud-tibe  enjoyed  a  ride  in 
the  atmoaphere  at  the  foot  of  tbia  huge 
floating  gasometer,  which  was  fettered  to 
the  earth  by  a  cable  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
length.  Tbe  fair  sex,  indeed,  have  never 
exBbitcd  much  timidity  in  dealing  with  bal- 
loons. Out  of  tbe  seven  hundred  persons 
carried  up  in  the  air  at  various  times  by  the 
veteran  Green,  uot  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  females.  '  If,*  hinted  be 
to  Fonviclle, '  yon  wish  balloons  to  become 
popular  iu  France,  begia  by  taking  women 
in  them  ;  men  will  De  sure  to  follow  I ' 
Does  not  this  accord  to  the  letter  with 
George  Stephenson's  dictum,  that  feminine 
influence  would  draw  a  man  from  the  other 
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side  of  the  globe  when  nothing  else  would 
move  him  I  Not  that  we  think  the  advice 
was  specially  needed  for  France,  for  the  first 
lady  who  made  an  ascent  was  a  Frenchwo- 
man, Mme.  Thible ;  and  the  first  lady  who 
met  her  death  on  an  aerial  excoisipn  was 
Mme.  Blancbard,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
nation. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  ought  to  see  the  bal- 
loon before  it  is  inflated.  There  it  lies,  a 
vast  expanse  of  varnished  silk,  or  calico,  or 
india-rubber  cloth,  enveloped  in  netting, 
and  covering  many  a  square  yard  of  ground 
with  its  flabby,  crumpled  form.  Nothing 
more  lifeless  and  uniuteresting  can  well  be 
conceived  than  the  huge  shape  which,  in  a 
short  time,  will  lift  itself  hy  degrees  from  the 
soil,  like  a  giant  creeping  gradually  into  con- 
sciousnesa,  and  then  standing  erect  in  all  the 
pride  of  its  newly-discovered  powers,  will  ex- 
pand into  one  of  the  most  stately  and  pic- 
turesque machines  ever  invented  by  man. 
It  is  even  possible  to  sympathise  with  M. 
Flammarion  in  his  heroics  when  he  imagines 
an  aeronaut  addressing  it  iu  language  of 
mingled  insult  and  adubtion : — 

"  Inert  and  fonnlesa  thing,  tiiat  I  can  now 
tramsle  under  my  feet,  tliat  I  can  tear  with 
my  nands,  here  stretched  dead  upOD  tbe 
ground — my  perfect  slavo— I  am  about  to 
give  thee  life,  that  thou  mayest  become  my 
sovereign  I  In  the  height  of  iny  geoerosi^  I 
shall  make  thee  eveiw  greater  than  myself ! 
0  vile  and  powerless  thing!  I  shall  abandon 
myself  to  thy  majesty,  O  creature  of  my  hands, 
and  thou  shalt  carry  my  kingdom  unto  thine 
own  clement  which  I  have  created  for  thee  ; 
thou  shalt  ny  off  to  tJie  regions  of  storms 
and  tempests,  and  I  shall  be  forced  to  follow 
thee!  I  shall  become  thy  plaything;  thou 
shalt  do  what  thon  wilt  with  me,  and  forget 
that  I  gave  thee  life  I" 

For  many  reasons,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  coal  gas,  is  the  agent  employed  to  give 
levity  to  the  machine.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  aerostation,  hydrogen  presented  strong 
temptations.  It  is  tbe  lightest  of  the  gases, 
being  upwards  of  fourteen  times  rarer  than 
atmospherio  air,  and  therefore  it  was  na- 
turally regarded  as  the  element  best  fitted 
to  do  man's  bidding,  and  to  drag  him  near- 
est to  the  stars.  But  hydn^en  is  an  ex- 
pensive article,  and  needs  an  elaborate  ap- 
paratus for  its  production,  whereas  coal  gas 
IS  bomt  in  every  civilized  street,  and  may 
be  obtMued  in  any  quantity  by  connecting 
a  flexible  tube  with  the  nearest  tap.  In  the 
still  darker  ages  of  aeronautic  science,  it  is 
well  kuovm  that  heated  air  was  the  element 
employed]  and,  going  back  into  yet  more 
benighted  times,  we  find  that  Father  Lana 
proposed  to  give  buoyancy  to  copper  globes 
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bj  filling  tbem,  bs  an  Hibeniian  once  re- 
tnarlccd,  nritb  a  vacuum ;  whilst  aaotber 
worthy  Ptre,  Galien  of  AviffDOD,  gravely 
suggested  that  balloons  shonl4  be  inflated 
with  attenuated  air,  brought  donri  from 
mountain  tops  in  bags  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  case  they  would,  of 
course,  ascend  to  umilar  heights! 

Let  us  now  enter  the  car.  The  boge 
monster  abore  ns  is  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  breeze,  and  stni^ling  for  freedom  like 
S3me  giant  sonl  which  has  done  its  work  on 
earth  and  is  eager  to  reach  its  natjve  skies. 
The  cords  which  hold  us  captive  are  luosed, 
and,  as  if  by  inxtlnct,  we  grasp  the  nearest 
rope,  or  hold  fast  to  the  wicker  work,  to  se- 
cure ourselves  from  the  effects  of  our  sudden 
translation — ne  might  almost  say  projection 
— through  the  air.  But  the  first  feeling  is 
one  of  snrpnse.  "We  find  ourselves  per- 
fectly stationary,  whilst,  strange  to  say,  the 
earth — the  great  solid  globe  on  which  we 
recently  etood,  with  all  its  towers  and  tem- 
ples, its  gazing  crowds  and  spreading  land- 
scfipea — IS  seen  shooting  downwards  in  space 
witii  frigbtfnl  velocity!  Worse  still,  glanc- 
ing upwards,  the  sl^  appears  to  be  falling, 
as  if  the  ceiling  of  the  universe  had  given 
way ;  and  yonder  big  dark  cloud,  wbicb 
seemed  to  be  motionless  when  we  took 
our  scat,  is  now  tumbling  headlong  upon  us, 
and  will,  infallibly,  crush  our  balloon  like  a 
moth.  It  requires  some  litUe  consideration 
to  correct  this  delnnon,  and  satisfy  onrselves 
that  here,  as  in  many  of  the  moral  and  social 
phenomena  of  life,  the  change  is  in  us,  and 
not  in  the  world  itself. 

As  we  rise,  the  view  below  grows  more 
expansive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  fiatton.  The  hills  are  planed  down,  the 
valleys  are  filled  up,  and  the  rich  nndula- 
tions  and  inequalities  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  picturesqne  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  to  tne  aerial  eye.  We  seem  to  be 
hovering  over  a  huge.  Variegated  ordnance 
map,  tinted  for  the  most  part  with  green; 
its  rivers  lookiDg  like  silver  ribbons,  its  rtul- 
ways  like  ruled  lines,  its  woods  represented 
by  patches  of  verdure,  and  its  towns  exhibit- 
ing grooves  or  gutters  for  streets,  and  kitchen 
areas  for  squares. 

This  effect  is  the  more  striking  when  we 
look  perpendicnlarly  down  upon  tall,  slender 
objects  like  steeples,  pillars,  or  elevated  sta- 
tues. The  Monnroent  of  London  becomes  a 
mere  gilded  speck  on  the  pavement.  The 
hapless  column  in  the  Place  Yenddme,  now 
overthrown  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen 
themselves,  was  described  by  an  aeronaut  as 
a  kind  of  '  pin  stnck  head  downwards  in  a 
cushion.'  A  view  of  the  statne  of  Napoleon, 
as  seen  from  on  high,  is  given  by  M,  Elam- 
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marion,  and  presents  a  Indicrons  picture,  llie 
figure  being  crushed  into  a  soil  of  black 
aniorphons  lump,  which  would  be  Dtteilj 
unintelligible  were  it  not  that  the  sliadov 
exhibits  something  of  the  human  form,  and 
not  insptty  suggests  some  strong  reflections 
respectuig  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  impcriil 
dynasty.  In  fact,  the  landscape  seems  to  he 
flattened  as  if  some  great  roller  had  passed 
over  it,  and  ironed  out  all  the  prominences 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  one  vast  plain. 

This  appearance  may  be  qualified  by  sn- 
other,  which,  however,  is  not  visible  to  eveij 
voyager.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  im- 
agine that  the  earth  will  display  any  portion 
of  its  convexity,  we  certainly  shonld  not  ex- 
pect it  to  assume  a  codcave  aspect  to  the 
eye.  Yet,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  stj 
atove  ua  looks  like  a  great  vault,  and  thst 
the  clouds  overhead  slopfe  down  towards  the 
horizon,  if  sufficiently  extended,  the  land- 
scape beneath  us  should  appear  to  be  simi- 
lariy  hollowed  were  it  surveyed  from  a  cor- 
responding elevation.  In  some  degree,  and 
to  some  susceptible  minds,  this  curious  im- 
pression is  reidized  in  a  balloon.  The  cen- 
tral parts  of  tbo  expanse  below  seem  to  sinl: 
and  assume  a  dish-like  form,  so  that,  as  U. 
Flammarion  observes,  we  float  between  t«o 
vast  concavities,  the  blue  dome  of  heavea 
resting  upon  the  green  and.  shallow  but  in- 
verted dome  of  earth. 

But  can  we  witness  all  this  witliont  a  md- 
sation  of  giddiness!  Is  not  our  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  marred  by  a  strong  dispOMtion 
to  vertigo,  such  as  is  natural  to  human  heads 
when  raised  to  perilous  altitudes !  Hii 
tendency,  however,  is  far  less  prevalent  than 
might  be  expected  in  the  car  of  a  balloon. 
Professor  Jacobi,  who  could  not  look  down 
from  a  lofty  building  without  dizzioese, 
made  hia  first,  perhaps  his  only  ascent  with- 
out experiencing  the  least  swimming  of  the 
brain.  The  chief  feeling  of  an  aeronant, 
according  to  M.  Simonin,  is  one  of  elation; 
his  sense  of  in di^i duality  becoming  so  tri- 
umphaot  that  he  Ranees  down  upon  the 
poor  wretched  pake  he  has  left  groveUing 
in  its  sins  and  sorrows,  with  a  species  of 
pity  which  is  probably  very  much  akin  to 
contempt  I  But  this  sentiment,  according 
to  M.  Flwnmarion,  Uiay  be  combined  with 
another  of  a  much  more  equivocal  descrip- 
tion. 'I  also  felt,'  says  this  gentleman, 'a 
v^ue  deare  to  throw  myself  ont  of  the  b«l- 
loon.  Though  feeling  convinced  that  it 
would  be  certain  death,  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mild  temptation  to  allow  myself 
to  fall,  and  my  death  became,  for  the  moment, 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.'  The  lofty 
air  with  which  this  is  written,  and  the  su- 
preme nonchalance  displayed,  are  eminently 
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characteristic  of  the  soil,  or  rather  of  the 
sons  of  Frauce.  '  Let  me  live  or  let  me  die,' 
he  seema  to  saj  ;  '  whether  I  float  in  these 
pure  ethereal  regions,  victorious  over  all  the 
e^ils  of  earth,  or  whether  my  body  lies  shat- 
tered on  those  rocks  below,  a  mass  of  fea- 
tureless pulp,  is-  a  qiiestion  of  no  conse- 
quence to  Gamille  Flammarioa  1  He  is 
perfectly  conteot  whether  he  figures  as  an 
aerial  conqueror  or  as  a  poor,  palpitating 
corpse!' 

We  continue  rising.  Tlie  balloon  will,  of 
course,  persist  in  doing  so  nntil  the  weight 
of  the  included  gas  and  of  the  entire  appa- 
ratus exactly  balances  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
Eiirrounding  air.  Starting  from  the  earth 
viith  all  it«  buoyant  power  in  hand,  it  would 
EOon  acquire  a  considerable  momentnm  were 
itnotcontrolledby  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  reduces  its  motion  to  a  steady, 
nnifonu  ascent.  This  presumes,  however, 
that  nothing  transpires  to  alter  its  gravity. 
The  addition  of  a  few  rain-drops  to  the 
machine  would  infallibly  slacken  its  speed, 
whilst  the  fall  overboard  of  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers would  convert  it  for  the  tiilie  into  a 
runaway  balloon.  When  Mr  Cocking  sever- 
ed his  parachute  from  the  great  Ifassau,  the 
latter,  unge  as  it  was,  bounded  aloft  with 
such  swiftness  that  whilst  the  poor  fellow, 
was  descending  to  death,  the  two  aoronnuts 
seemed  to  be  mounting  to  destruction,  either 
by  the  bursting  of  the  balloon  or  the  stifling 

In  another  way,  aliu),  too  rapid  a  start 
may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  In 
1850,  MM.  Bixio  and  Banal  took  their 
places  in  the  car  of  a  balloon  inflated  with 
pure  hydi-ogen.  Tlicir  object  in  using  this 
lightest  of  aH  aerial  fluids  was  to  climb  to 
an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  feet ; 
but,  not  having  made  due  allowance  for  its 
buoyancy,  the  machine,  when  released,  shot 
through  the  air  like  a  ball  from  a  gan.  The 
envelope  expanded  so  rapidly  that  it  bulged 
down  upon  the  aeronauts  and  shrouded  them 
completely,  the  car  being  slung  at  too 
a  distance  below.  Struggling  like  mi 
neatb  a  fallen  tent,  one  of  them,  in  h 
deavoars  to  extricate  himself,  tore  a  hole  in 
the  great  b^,  from  which  the  gas  poured 
upon  them,  producing  illness  and  threaten- 
ing suffocation.  Precipitately  Ihey  began  to 
sink,  and  it  was  only  ijy  tossing  everything 
overboard  that  they  succeeded  in  landing 
safely  on  the  earth.  Tliey  had  traversed  a 
bed  of  clouds  9,000  feet  in  thickness,  reach- 
ed a  height  of  19,000  feet,  and  then  per- 
formed the  return  journey  all  in  the  space 
ot  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Higher  and  higher  we  mount  Shall  not 
yie  bnock  our  sublime  heads   agaihst  the 
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Btars,  if  we  continue  to  ascend  in  this  inde- 
finite wajr  f  How  rapidly  we  move,  and 
what  curious  effects  vertical  travelling  may 
involve,  a  single  illustration  will  suggest. 
Aeronauts  may  enjoy  a  spectacle  which,  at 
the  first  mention,  might  almost  recall  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  solar  shadow  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz — iiaTncly,  that  of  two  sun- 
sets in  one  day.  An  early  balloonist,  M. 
Charles,  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
""hen  he  left  the  earth  for  an  evening 
,  the  great  luminary  had  jnst  disap- 
peared, but,  said  the  Frenchman,  proudly,  *he 
rose  ^ain  for  me  alone ! '  <  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  set  twice  on  the  same  day,' 
Nor  was  the  spectacle  such  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  soil  may  command,  by  permitting 
the  orb  to  sink  behind  some  elevation,  and 
then  mounting  it  so  as  to  bring  him  again 
into  view — thus  playing  at  bo-peep  with  the 
lord  of  day.  For,  continued  M.  Cliarlcs,  still 
more  proudly,  '  I  was  the  only  illuminated 
object ;  all  the  rest  of  nature  being  plunged 
into  shadow ! ' 

But  now,  looking  aloft,  we  observe  a  mass 
of  clouds,  towards  which  wo  are  rapidly 
speeding.  There  are  mountains  of  snow  and 
great  threatening  rocks,  against  which  it 
seems  as  if  our  fragile  vessel  would  inevitably 
be  dashed.  Tlie  novice  in  aerial  navigation 
almost  instinctively  holds  his  breath  as  he 
sees  the  distance  narrowing  between  his  frail 
skifl*  and  these  frowning  piles,  and  awaits 
the  awful  collision.  But  they  open  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  balloon  glides  into  the  midst 
without  a  shock,  or  a  tremor  in  its  frame. 
We  are  then  enveloped  for  a  time  in  a  sort 
of  obscurity,  but  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
for  the  machine  might  travel  blindfold  with- 
out dread  of  the  slightest  obstruction  in 
these  pathless  expanses.  Destitute  of  every 
object  which  could  serve  aa  a  guide,  we  pro- 
ceed until  we  emerge  into  sanshine  once 
more,  and  then,  looting  down,  we  see  the 
clouds  through  which  we  have  entered  clos; 
iug  like  a  trap-door  ^fter  us,  and  shutting  us 
out  from  the  dear  old  world,  where  w'e  lead 
such  a  life  of  charmod  misery. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  seem 
to  rise  above  the  'smoke  and  stir  of  this 
dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth.' 

In  an  ascent  from  Wolverton,  in  June, 
1863,  Mr.  Glaiahcr  passed  through  an  extra- 
ordinary succession  of  foga  and  showers  and 
rain-clouds;  and  though  he  soared  to  a 
height  of  23,000  feet,  me  balloon  wae  un- 
able  to  extricate  itsctif  from  its  earthly  en- 
tanglements. Following  a  fine  rain  came  a 
diT  fog,  which  continued  for  some  distance ; 
this  traversed,  the  aeronauts  entered  a  wet- 
ting fog,  and  subsequently  a  dry  one  again, 
I  When  three  miles  in  height,  they  im^ned 
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that  they  would  certainly  break  through  the 
cloude,  bat,  to  their  great  surprise,  nehulous 
heaps  biy  above  them,  beneath  them,  and 
nil  around  them.  Up  they  clambered,  bat 
at  aa  elevatiou  of  four  miles  dense  masses 
Htill  hung  overhead  as  if  to  forbid  any  fur- 
ther progress,  and  two  eloude  nith  fringed 
edges  specially  attracted  their  attentioD,  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  unmistakeably  nim- 
bi, although  formations  of  this  latter  class 
are  mostly  creatures  of  the  nether  sky.  On 
rcturuiog,  a  heavy  raiu  fell  pattering  on  the 
balloon  at  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  and 
then,  lower  down,  for  a  Rpace  of  5,000  feet, 
they  passed  through  a  curious  snowy  dis- 
charge, the  air  being  full  of  icy  crystals, 
though  the  season  was  high  summer. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  in  this  nebulous  condition  through- 
out so  laige  a  portion  of  its  depth.  For 
days  tf^ether  terrestrials  may  be  enveloped 
in  fog  and  rain,  and  in  that  case  must  wait 
patiently  until  the  clouds  please  to  roll  off, 
and  drench  some  other  locality;  but  if  at 
such  seasons  we  were  to  jump  into  a  balloon, 
we  might  soon  pass  out  of  the  watery  zone 
and  soar  into  the  jocund  sunshine.  Con- 
tinning  our  ascent,  therefore,  through  the 
dense  tract  of  moisture  we  first  entered,  our 
machine  at  last  lifts  its  head  joyously  above 
t)ie  surface,  and  shaking  off  the  cloudy 
spray,  bounds  into  a  new  sphere,  where  the 
great  giver  of  light  glows  with  unadulterated 
ray.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  a  new  world.  We 
are  completely  cut  off  from  oar  native  earth 
by  a  huge  cootiaent  of  vapour,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suddenly  petrified  iuto 
rock. 
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I  the  west,  the  sun  silvering  the  edges  of 
broken  clouds.  Below  these  tight  vafiours  may 
rise  ■  chain  of  mountains,  Uia  Alps  of  the  sky, 
rearing  themselves  one  above  the  other,  moun- 
tMn  above  mountain,  till  the  highest  pe*ks  are 
colour^  by  the  setting  aim.  Some  of  these 
compact  masses  look  u  if  ravaged  by  av»- 
lancbea,  or  rent  by  the  irreBistihle  movement  of 
glaciers.  Some  clouds  seem  built  up  of  quartz, 
or  even  diamonds :  some,  like  immense  cones, 
boldly  rise  upwards ;  olbera  resemble  pyra- 
mids whose  Bides  are  in  rough  outline.  These 
Ecenes  are  so  varied  and  be«utifal  that  we  feel 
w«  could  remain  for  ever  to  wander  above 
these  boundless  plai&s.' 

As  we  ascend,  however,  a  serious  question 
comes  into  play.  To  the  first  adventurer  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  present  itself  with 
alarming  force.  Shall  we  he  able  to  breathe 
safely  in  yonder  npper  regions,  where  the 
air  is  so  thin  that  the  lungs  must  work 


'  double  shift,'  as  it  were,  to  procnre  theb 
necessary  supply!  At  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  atmosphere  presses 
upon  every  sqaare  inch  with  a  force  of  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  pounds.  A  column  of 
air  forty  miles  in  height  resting  upon  a  mao's 
hat,  would,  of  course,  crush  it  flat  upon  hb 
heaJd  in  a  moment,  were  it  not  for  an  e<}Qal 
resistance  within;  Aid,  but  for  the  eame 
cause  ^the  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  at  the 
same  level),  we  shoold  all  go  staggering 
along  under  oar  burden  of  thirty  thoasaod 
pounds — such  is  our  share  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric load— or,  if  laid  prostrate,  should  find 
ourselves  incapable  of  rising.  But  of  course 
the  pressure  grows  smaller  as  we  ascend,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tlie  height  of  the 
column  above  us  continually  decreases.  See- 
ing, moreover,  that  we  are  adapted  by  oar 
organization  to  existence  at  the  bottom  of 
this  aerial  ocean,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
at  considerable  elevations  some  sen^ble  dis- 
turbance of  our  functions  will  ensue.  At 
the  height  of  three  miles  and  three-quarters 
the  barometer,  which  stands  at  about  thirty 
inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  sunk  to 
fifteen  inches,  exhibiting  a  pressure  of  some 
seven-and-a-half  pounds  to  the  square  ioch, 
and  showing  that  as  much  of  the  atmosphere 
in  weight  is  below  us  as  there  is  aDove. 
Reaching  an  elevation  of  between  five  and 
six  miles,  the  mercury  would  be  found  to 
mark  ten  inches  only,  representing  a  pressure 
of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  prov- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  aerial  ocean  had 
been  snrmounted,  leaving  a  thin  third  alone 
to  be  traversed.  The  following  table,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Olusher,  trill,  however,  beat 
express  this  decline  of  density : — 

'AtUHheightoTlmllaUKibaroiiKttrmdliu'laMTlii. 
amilM  „  „  lO-S.. 


One -indication  of  increasing  rarity  in  the 
air  is  to  be  found  in  the  lowering  of  the 
point  at  which  wat«r  boils.  On  the  Air- 
face  of  the  earth  ebullition  takes  place,  as 
is  well  known,  at  212°  Fahr. ;  but  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain  like  Mont  Blanc,  where 
the  pressnrc  is  so  much  lightened,  and  the 
liquid  therefore  encounters  so  much  less  re- 
aistance  to  its  vaporous  propensities,  it  titII 
pass  into  steam  at  a  temperature  of  about 
176°,  At  still  greater  elevations  this  point 
becomes  so  ridiculously  reduced — if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  employed — that  we  might 
plunge  our  hand  into  the  fluid  when  in  htll 
sinuner,  or  drink  it  in  the  form  of  tea  when 
absolutely  boiling.  Of  course,  under  each 
circnm stances,  it  would  be  impotable  to  ex- 
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tract  the  full  Bavoai  of  tbat  genGtoun  berb 
unless  the  proceaa  were  carneil  on  under 
artificial  pressure,  and  tlierefore  the  niost 
gentle  and  legitimate  of  all  etJmuUiits  must 
fost)  much  of  its  potency  if  decocted  at 
20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Auotber  little  circumstaiice  la  very  cigni- 
ficinL  In  opeoing  a  flask  of  pure  water  at 
the  earth's  eurfacc,  we  should  not  expect  the 
cort  to  fly  out  with  an  explosion  as  if  it 
WOTe  a  flask  of  Clicquot's  sprightlieat  cham- 
pagne ;  but  this  is  what  occurs  when  we 
reach  an  altitude  where  the  external  pressure 
b  slight  compared  with  the  spring  of  the 
imprisoued  air.  In  dealing  with  a  Dottle  of 
frisky  porter  or  Jiighly  impatient  soda-water, 
it  may  be  well  to  act  cautiously,  lest  the 
cork  should  go  like  a  shot  through  the 
envelope  of  the  balloon  ;  and  in  drinking 
the  conteuta  it  will  be  wiap  to  wait  till  the 
effervescence  has  subsided,  lest  the  same  re- 
Bclts  should  arise  as  those  which  were  eipe- 
rieuced  by  the  Siamese  king,  when,  instead 
of  mixing  his  soda  powders  in  his  goblet,  he 
put  the  acid  and  t)je  alkali  separately  into 
nis  stomach,  and  left  them  to  settle  their 
affioities  there. 

"Whiist  ui^Dg  his  way  aloft,  therefore,  the 
novice  will  probably  call  to  mind  some  of 
the  accounts  he  has  read  of  poor  animals 
which  have  heou  tormented  and  philosophi- 
cally murdered  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
He  will  remember  how  miserable  butterflies 
and  other  insects  have  been  unable  to  use 
their  wings,  and,  after  a  few  flutteringa,  have 
fallen  motionless ;  or  how  helpless  mice, 
after  gasping  for  a  tiinc  in  hopeless  distress, 
have  expired,  unwilling  martyrs  to  science. 
And  can  he  enter  snch  an  attenuated  atmos- 
phere aa  the  one  above  him  without  under- 
going some  of  their  agonies,  thou[;h  in  a 
milder  and  less  fatal  form }  For,  on  ascend- 
idg  a  lofty  mountain,  the  traveller  is  soon 
reminded  tbat  his  lungs  are  dealing  with  a 
iDDcli  thinner  fluid  than  they  inhaled  below. 
Long  before  he  roaches  the  summit  ho  flnds 
that  hia  drafts  upon  the  atmosphere  are  in- 
creased in  conseijoence  of  its  tenuity,  and 
tbat  the  requisite  supply  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed with  much  pulmonary  toil.  His  head 
begins  to  ache,  a  feeling  of  nausea  is  fre- 
quently induced,  and  sometimes  he  experi- 
ences the  taste  of  blood  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
scent  of  the  same  fluid  in  the  nostrils.  With 
throbbing  temples  and  tottering  limbs,  he 
drags  himeelf  to  the  peak,  and  then  proba- 
bly throws  himself  upon  the  lock  utterly 
exhausted,  Ms  first  sentiment  being  one  of 
relief  that  the  ascent  is  well  over,  and  his 
next  one  of  regret  that  the  descent  is  not 
already  accompUahed. 

But  in  catimatiug  the  results  in  such  a 
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f  ase,  we  must  remember  the  great  physical 

exertion  which  has  been  incurred.  Every 
tmvellor  who  plants  himself  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Ddmo  du  Goute  must  have  lifted  as 
many  pounds  avoirdupois  as  he  weighs,  to 
auy  nothing  of  his  baggage  and  personal 
accoutrements,  to  a  height  of  some  15,000 
feet  iu  the  atmosphere  by  the  sheer  force  of 
bla  own  muscles.  To  carry  one's  own  body 
about  ia  scarcely  regarded  as  porter'a  work, 
but  what  particularly  stout  man  would  ever 
dream  of  reaching  the  Grand  Plateau,  or 
even  attempt  to  scale  the  Great  Pyramid, 
without  a  troop  of  attendants  to  drag  him  to 
the  top  ?  Iu  a  balloon,  however,  all  this  ex- 
penditure of  strength  b  spare'd.  The  aero- 
naut arrives  at  an  elevation  far  higher  than 
the  tallest  peak  in  Europe  without  squander- 
ing as  much  force  as  would  be  required  to 
grind  an  ounce  of  coffee.  Here,  therefore, 
the  influences  of  rarefied  air  may  be  tested 
without  any  of  the  comphcations  arising 
from  previous  fatigue  or  present  muscular 
cxhauBtion. 

Now,  the  results,  aa  noted  by  difiereut 
voyagers,  are  by  no  means  accordant  In 
hia  flrat  asiient,  Mr.  Glaisher  found  his  pulse 
throbbing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per 
minute,  when  he  had  reached  a  height  of 
18,844  feet.  At  19,415  feet,  his  heart 
began  to  palpitate  audibly.  At  19,433,  it 
was  beating  more  veheincntlj',  his  pulse 
had  accelerated  its  pace,  his  hands  and  Ijps 
were  dyed  of  a  dark  bluish  hue,  and  it  was 
with  great  difflculty  that,  he  could  read  his 
philosophical  instruments.  At  21,792  feet 
(upwards  of  four  miles),  he  seemed  to  lose 
the  power  of  making  the  requisite  observa- 
tions, and  a  feeling  analogous  to  sea-sickness 
stole  over  him,  though  there  was  no  heaving 
or  rolling  in  the  balloon.  Of  course,  we 
may  well  aupposo  that  different  indivlduaU 
will  be  differently  affected.  There  arc  some 
terrestrials  who  suffer  little  from  sea-sickness, 
whilst  there  are  others  who  can  scarcely  cross 
the  bar  of  a  river  without  incurring  the  iro- 
nies of  that  abominable  complaint^  But 
Mr.  Glaisher  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the. 
bnlloon  voy^cr  may  speedily  master  the 
maladie  de  Vair,  and  become  quite  at  home 
at  any  elevation  hitherto  attained.  It  is,  a 
matter  of  simple  acclimatisation.  In  his  own. 
case,  he  found  that  he  could  breathe  without 
inconyenicncc  at  a  height  of  three  or  four 
miles,  whereas  his  first  sallies  into  that 
region,  aa  we  have  seen,  were  productive  of 
considerable  discomfort;  and  though  he  re- 
gards an  altitude  of  six  or  seven  miles  as  the 
frontier  line  of   natural  respiration,  with  a 

EOBMble  reserve  in  favourof  its  cxten^on,  ho' 
ints  that  artificial  appliances  may,  perhaps,, 
be  devised  for  fceiglitlng  the  aerostat  with 
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tbe  floid  in  suitable  quantitj,  and  bo  enlai^- 
in?  the  sphere  of  Btmospbetic  eoterprise. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  thia  hint  has  re- 
ference to  itn  apparatas  for  condensiug  the 
air ;  bnt  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  whether  prac- 
ticable or  not,  to  picture  a  conple  of  excnr- 
sioaists  feeding  their  Inngs  by  compressing 
the  thin  niedinm  aroand  theni  into  pab'alnm 
of  the  necdfnl  density. 

There  is  another  enemy,  however,  to  en- 
counter, and  it  is  probably  to  this  more  than 
to  the  attenuation  of  the  air  that  the  painful 
effects  in  question  are  attributable.  We 
allude  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  upper  skies. 
The  atmosphere  has  its  polar  regions  as  well 
as  the  earth.  There  frost  bnilds  no  solid 
barrien  it  is  tme,  but  his  invisible  ramparts 
are  a  surer  defence  against  iDtmsion  than 
bnlwarkii  of  granite.  Keen  at  a  height  of 
three  or  fonr  miles,  explorers  are  apt  to  find 
their  citiemities  benumbed,  and  their  faces 
turning  pnrple  or  blue.  In  a  night  ascent 
in  1804,  Count  Zambeccari,  who  snbseqnent- 
ly  met  hia  death  in  consequence  of  his 
balloon  taking  fire,  was  so  severely  handled 
by  the  frost  that  he  lost .  the  use  of  his 
fingers,  and  was  compelled  to  have  some  of 
them  amputated.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Coxwell,  having  laid  hold  of  the  grapnel 
with  bis  naked  band,  cried  out  in  pain  that 
he  was  scalded,  which  is  precisely  the 
punishment  inflicl«d  by  metallic  objects 
upon  all  who  grasp  tbem  incantionsly  in 
arctic  latitudes,  when  the  temperatnre  is  ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Combining,  therefore,  these  two  causes, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  upper  ur,  and  the 
crushing  influences  of  frost,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  so  many  bold  adventurers 
have  been  smitten  with  asphyxia  when  push- 
ing their  way  into  such  untrodden  soUtndes. 
When  Andreoti  pnd  Brioschi  ascended  from 
Fadna,  in  1806,  to  a  prodigious  height,  tbe 
latter  sank  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  former  found  that  he  had  lost 
thcuse  of  his  left  arm.  lu  the  instance  already 
.alluded  to,  when  Zambeccari  was  so  mangled 
ty  the  cold,  be  and  Dr.  Grassetti  both  be- 
■came  insensible,  and  their  companion  alone 
Tetained  tbe  control  of  his  faculties. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Glaisher 
:and  Mr.  Coswell  rose  to  a  region  which  had 
■  certarily  never. been  visited  before,  and  most 
probalily  wiU  not  be  speedily  visited  again. 
The  prcdise  elevation  they  reached  conid 
■only  be  gnessed,  but  it  conld  scarcely  be 
less  than  35,000  Eeet,  and  might  po^ibly 
extend  to  37,000  feet,  or  seven  miles,  Thb 
famous  ascent  ms  made  in  1862  from 
■Wolverhampton.  When  tbe  acronsnt«  hnd 
soared  to  a  height  of  some  29,000  feet, 
about  fire-and-arlujf  mllea,  Mx,  OWsher  sud- 


denly discovered  that  one  arm  was  poweriess, 
and  when  ho  tried  to  move  the  other,  it 
proved  to  have  been  as  suddenly  stripped  of 
its  strength.  He  then  endeavoured  to  shake 
himself,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to 
possess  no  limbs.  His  head  fell  on  his  left 
shoulder,  and  on  bis  struggling  to  place  it 
erect,  it  reeled  over  to  the  right  Then  his 
body  sank  backwards  against  the  ude  of  the 
ear,  whilst  one  arm  hung  helplessly  down- 
wards in  the  air.  In  a  moment  more,  he 
found  that  all  the  muscular  power  which  re- 
miuned  in  hie  neck  and  back  had  deserted 
him  at  a  stroke.  He  tried  to  speak  to  his  com- 
pfmion,  but  the  power  of  speech  had  departed 
as  weU.  Sight  still  continued,  thongh  dimly ; 
but  this,  too,  speedily  vanished,  and  dark- 
ness, black  as  midnight,'  drowned  his  virion 
in  an  instant  Whether  hearing  annived, 
he  could  not  tell,  for  there  was  no  sound  to 
break  the  silence  of  those  lofty  solitudes. 
Consciousness  certainly  remained ;  but  the 
mind  had  ceased  to  control  the  bodv,  and 
the  reins  of  power  seemed  to  have  slipped 
for  ever  from  his  grasp.  Was  this  the  way 
men  died  t  And  did  one  faculty  after  another 
desert  tbe  soul  in  its  extremity,  as  servile 
courtiers  stB»l  away  from  the  presence  of 
royalty  when  its  last  hour  has  arrived  t 
Soon  afterwards  consciousness  itself  disap- 
peared. 

Fortunately,  this  insensibility  was  not  of 
long  duration.  He  was  roused  by  Mr.  Coi- 
welT,  but,  at  first,  could  only  hear  a  voice 
exhorting  him  to  '  try.'  Not  a  word  could 
he  speak,  not  an  object  could  he  see,  not  a 
limb  could  he  move.  In  a  while,  however, 
sight  returned ;  shortly  afterwards  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  then  fonnd  sofficient 
tongue  to  exclaim, '  I  have  been  tneensible  1' 
'  You  have,'  was  the  reply ;  '  and  I  too,  very 
neariy ! ' 

At  the  time  Mr.  Olusher  was  Bmitten 
with  paralyds,  Mr.  Coxwell  ha<l  climbed  np 
to  the  ring  of  the  balloon,  in  order  to  free 
the  valve-rope,  which  had  become  entangled. 
There,  his  hands  were  so  frozen  that  he  lost 
the  use  of  them,  and  was  compelled  to  drop 
down  into  the  car.  His  fingers  were  not 
simply  blue,  bnt  positively  black  with  cold, 
and  ii  became  necessary  to  pour  brandy  over 
them  to  restore  the  circulation.  Obserring 
on  his  return  that  Mr,  Glaisher's  conntenance 
was  devoid  of  animation,  he  spoke  to  him, 
bnt,  receiving  no  reply,  at  once  drew  the 
conclusion  that  his  companion  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  unconsciousness.  He  endeavonred 
to  approach,  but  found  that  he  himself  wss 
lasping  into  tbe  same  condition.  With  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  open  the  valve  of  the  balloon, 
in  order  that  they  might  escape  from  this 
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deadly  redon,  bat  lus  hands  were  too  much 
beoambed  to  pull  the  rope.  In  tbis  fearful 
eitremitf,  ha  seized  the  rope  with  his  teeth, 
dipped  his  bead  downwards  two  or  three 
times,  and  found  to  his  relief  that  the  ma- 
chine was  rapidly  deaceoding  into  a  more 
genial  sphere.  Fortunately,  the  voyagers 
reached  the  ground  in  safety,  without  feel- 
ing any  lasting  mischief  from  their  auda- 
cious excursion ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
invent  a  scene  better  calcahtted  to  make  the 
Berrous  shyddcr  than  that  of  a  btdlooa  float- 
ing  at  a  height  of  nearly  seven  miles,  with 
ite  occupants  awaking  from  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  discover  that  their  limbs  were  utr 
terlj  powerless,  that  the  rope  which  mi^t 
enable  them  to  descend  was  dangling  beyond 
their  reach,  and  that  there  they  mast  remain 
until  the  cold,  which  had  turned  every  drop 
of  water  into  ice,  should  eat  away  the  feeble 
relics  of  vitality  from  their  frames. 

We  proceed.  We  are  now  craising  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  The  rays  of  that  lu- 
minary beat  upon  us  with  scorching  force  ; 
but  whilst  the  head  seems  to  be  in  the  Sa- 
hara, the  feet  may  be  in  Spitzbergen.  Fot 
here,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow-clad  mountun, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  one  thing,  the  di- 
rect heat  of  the  sun  is  quite  another.  The  dif- 
ference may  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
in  an  ordinary  ascent,  and  of  course,  be- 
comes more  noticeable  the  higher  the  flight. 
The  thin  air  and  scanty  vapour  of  the  upper 
r^ons  furnish  us  with  flimsy  clothing ; 
wlulat  in  the  nether  world  we  wrap  the 
dense  medium  lonnd  us  like  a  mantle,  and 
keep  our  caloric  within  our  frames. 

b  there  any  law,  however,  by  which  the 
dcoreaae  of  temperature  can  be  expressed  I 
Seeing  that  the  atmosphere  ia  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  various  storeys,  these  being  form- 
ed of  changing  currents,  or  fugitive  strata  of 
clouds,  each  with  its  peculiar  charge  »f  heat, 
is  it  possible  that  any  fixed  principle  of  de- 
cline can  be  detected ! 

Take  a  few  retnlta.  On  leaving  the 
ground,  where  the  temperature  was  50°  {in 
tiie  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March,  1863), 
the  thermometer  indicated  33^°  at  oue 
mile,  2Q°  at  two  miles,  14°  at  three  miles,  8° 
at  SJ  miles,  where  a  bed  of  air  heated  to  13° 
was  entered,  and  then  at  an  elevation  of  4^ 
miles,  the  instrument  had  fallen  to  cero.  In 
deecendtng,  the  temperature  rose  to  11°  at 
about  three  miles  in  height,  it  sank  to  T°  in 
passing  a  cold  layer,  afterwards  increased  to 
18^°  at  two  miles,  to  S5^°  atone  mile,  and 
finally  settled  at  42°  on  the  ground. 

Agtun,  on  starting  (ITth  July,  1862),  the 
temperatare  at  the  surtace  was  59°,  at  4,000 
feet,  it  was  4&°,  and  at  10,000  feet  it  had 
sank  to  26°.     For  the  next  3,000  feet  it  re- 
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mained  stationary,  during  which  time  the 
aeronauts  donned  additional  olotbing,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  severe  interview  with  the 
Frost  King  ;  but  to  their  great  surprise,  the 
thermometer  rose  to  31°  at  16,500  feet,  and 
to  42°  at  19,500  feet,  by  which  time  they 
found  iti  necessary  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  winter  habiliments.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  changes  of  temperature  experienc- 
ed are  startling  and  unaccountable.  At  an 
elevation  of  20,000  feet,  Barral  and  Bixio, 
whilst  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  found  tbeir 
thermometer  at  15°  Fabr.  Above  this  cloud, 
at  a  height  of  23,127  fact,  the  iimtrumcnt 
had  sunk  to  86°  below  zero,  malaag  a  diSe 
rence  of  not  less  than  64°  of  beat  between 
the  two  points.  Judging  from  this  observa- 
tion, might  we  not  expect  to  find  all  the 
moisture  at  those  cheerless  altitudes  curdled 
into  ice  t  and  if  our  globe  is  sheathed  in  an 
envelope  of  frozen  policies,  is  the  fact  whol- 
ly without  meaning  in  reference  to  the  au- 
rora and  other  meteorolt^cal  phenomena  I 
From  such  c^ricious  data,  it  would  seem 
imposMble  to  extract  any  definite  law ;  but 
it  nas  been  assumed  by  many  that,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  the  temperature 
decreases  one  degree  for  every  300  feet 
of  elevation.  Putting  the  matter  more  ex- 
actly, there  is,  according  to  Flammarion,  a 
mean  abatement  of  one  degree  for  every  345 
feet  where  the  sky  is  clear,  and  of  one  de- 
gree for  every  364  feet  when  the  heavens  are 
overcast;  the  decline  being  quicker  when 
the  day  is  hot  than  vh&o  It  is  cold,  and  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Glusher,  however,  feels  himself  compelled 
to  repudiate  this  theoi?  of  a  steady,  constant 
diminution  of  heat.  The  results  of  all  his 
midday  experiments  amounted  to  this : — 

'The  change  from  the  ground  to  1,000  feet 
high  was  4"  5'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  6'  2' 
with  a  clear  sky.  At  10,000  feet  high  it  was 
2°  2'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  2°  with  a  .clear 
sky.  At  20,000  feet  high  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature was  1°  1'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  1°  3' 
with  a  clear  sky.  At  B0,000  feet  the  whole 
decline  of  t«nperature  was  found  to  be  63". 
Within  the  first  1,000  feet  the  average  space 
passed  through  for  1°  was  223  feet  with  a 
cloudy  sky,  and  162  feet  with  a  clear  sky.  At 
10,000  faet  the  space  passed  through  for  a  like 
decline  was  450  feet  for  the  former,  and  417 
feet  for  the  latter ;  and  above  20,000  feet  high 
the  space  with  both  states  of  the  sky  was 
1,000  feet  nearly  for  a  decline  of  1°.  As  re-, 
garde  the  law  just  indicated,  it  is  far  more  na-  - 
tural  and  far  more  consist^it  than  that  of  a. 
uniform  rata  of  decrease.' 

It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  these 
concluFDons  refer  to  ascenta  by  day ;  and 
that  by  night  the  temperature  ougmenta 
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irithin  ccTt^n  limits,  as  Marcet  showed,  and 
as  iiamcrouB  experiments  have  confinned. 

Scarcely  less  interestiDg  is  the  question  as 
to  the  moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere.  Does  it 
decline  according;  to  any  gradnated  law  I 
From  a  large  number  of  obserrations  it  has 
been  conclnded  that  the  waterr  vaponr  in- 
creases ap  to  a  certain  elevation  (varying 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hoar  of  the 
day,  and  the  condition  of  the  sky),  and  then, 
having  reached  this  maximnm,  we  find  that 
the  air  grows  continnally  drier  the  farther 
we  climb.  Upon  this  simple  fact  much  of 
the  physical  happiness  of  our  globe  depends, 
for  it  is  the  moisture  in  the  lower  regions 
which  arrests  the  efflux  of  caloric,  preserves 
it  for  home  consomption,  and  assists  the 
earth  in  the  Idndly  production  of  its  fruits. 

Meanwhile,  the  rays  of  the  sun  playing 
with  unchecked  fervour  upon  the  balloon, 
have  been  heating  and  expanding  the  giu>. 
Lightened  also  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
moisture  contracted  in'  the  cloudier  portion 
of  the  ascent,  it  probably  occurs  to  the  voya- 
^r,  particulariy  if  he  is  prone  to  take  alarm- 
ing views  of  events,  that  as  the  machine 
rises  into  a  rarer  atmosphere  the  envelope 
may  distend  until  it  actually  bursts.  Nor  is 
this  apprehension,  however  painful  to  the 
nerves,  wholly  without  foundation.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  flimsy  globe  above  his  head, 
he  will  observe  that  it  is  now  fully  inflated, 
though  purposely  left  somewhat  flaccid  when 
the  journey  commenced ;  and,  possibly,  he 
may  observe  signs  of  the  sun's  action  on  its 
sides,  as  if  it  were  blistering  nnder  the  solar 
beams-  Brioschi,  the  Neapolitan  astrono- 
mer, wishing  to  soar  higher  than  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  who  had  reached  23,000  feet  on  his  way 
to  the  stars,  was  stopped  on  hb  ambitious 
flight,  as  Icarus  had  been  before  him,  by 
getting  too  near  the  suu.  He  had  no  wings 
to  melt,  it  is  true,  bal  he  had  a  balloon  to 
rupture,  and  the  swollen  tissue  accordingly 
gave  wny,though,  happily,  without  involving 
him  in  the  fate  of  the  presumptuous  youth. 
Will  it  be  credited,  however,  that  any  aero- 
naut could  deliberately  make  an  ascent  with 
the  express  intention  of  bursting  his  balloon 
himself?  Yet  this  has  been  done  without  pre- 
engaging  a  coroner,  and  without  the  slightest 
wi^  to  commit  scientific  suicide.  The  indi- 
vidual by  whom  this  perilous  experiment 
-was  performed  was  Mr.  Wise,  the  American. 
He  ai^ned  that  if  the  explosion  were  neatly 
managed,  the  collapsing  envelope  would  act 
«s  a  sort  of  parachotc,  the  lower  part  retreat- 
ing into  the  upper,  and  forming  a  concavity 
which  would  present  sufficient  resistance  to 
ensure  a  safe  and  steady  descent.  Nor  were 
hiseipectationa  wholly  disappointed.  Having 
risen  through  a  thnnderatorm  to  a  height  of 
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13,000  feet,  he  fired  his  magazine  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  car  mshed  down  with  awful 
rapidity,  supported,  however,  by  the  relics, 
like  a  torn  umbrella,  and  alighted  upon  the 
ground  without  inflicting  any  great  violence 


upon    the    daring    navigator. 
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weeks  afterwards,  be  repeated  the  exploit,  if 
snch  it  may  be  called,  and  in  explodug  the 
gas  tore  the  silk  receptacle  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but,  with  equal  good  fortune,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  earth  without  a  broken  limb, 
the  machine  having  taken  a  spiral  course  in 
falling,  which  enabled  him  to  descend  with 
uniform  velocity. 

Having  now  reached  the  highest  point  to 
which  our  aerostat  will  mount  so  long  as  its 
weight  continues  unchanged,  we  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  current  in 
which  we  are  involved.  In  rising  to  a  mo- 
derate elevation,  a  balloou  will  sometimes 
shoot  through  more  than  one  of  these  aerial 
streams..  Mr.  Foster  detected  the  cxistcnccof 
four  distinct  currents  in  one  e^eriment,  caine- 
ly,  from  the  KN.E.,  N.,  8.W.,  and  S.S.E., 
and  on  the  following  day  found  there  were 
three,  namely,  from  the  E.N.K,  S.K,  ana 
S.S.W.  Sometimes  an  upper  and  an  nnder 
current  'may  move  in  oppoNte  directions. 
Had  it  not  been  for  tlus  fact,  M.  'Hssandier'a 
dehul  in  the  clouds  might  have  terminated 
in  bia  death  in  the  ocean.  Ascending  vith 
M.  DuTuof  fram  Calais  under  somewhat  rssh 
and  defiant  circumstances,  their  balloon  was 
borne  out  to  sea,  not  towards  the  English 
coast,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
reached,  but  right  up  the  North  Sea,  where 
they  would  probably  have  perished.  Fortu- 
nately, after  proceeding  for  some  distance,  ■ 
they  observed  a  fleet  of  cumuli  steering  for 
Calais  at  a  depth  of  some  S,0O0  feet  below, 
and  by  dropping  into  this  counter  stream 
they  were  floated^back  to  land. 

Thefe  is  no  subject  of  greater  moment  to 
aeronauts  than  the  determination  of  tbe  at- 
mospheric currents.  Upon  this  question  in 
a  great  measure  depends  the  ntilily  of  bal- 
looning as  an  art.  We  should  certainly 
consider  that  ocean  navigation  was  in  a 
despicable  condition  if  the  utmost  we  could 
do  for  a  vessel  was  to  commit  it,  precioQsly 
freighted  with  oni  own  persons,  to  the  wind 
and  waves,  without  a  sail  to  propel  it  or  a 
rudder  to  guide  it  in  any  particular  direC' 
tion.  Yet  this  is  pretty  much  the  state  of 
aerial  seamanship,  except  for  purposes  of 
vertical  travelling.  If  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  streams  flowed  to  difierent  quarters  at 
diflcrcnt  elevations — river  rolling  over  river 
— then  it  might  be  easy  to  book  our  balloon 
for  some  special  point  of  the  compass.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  unexplored 
in  this  respect,  and  it  will  require  long  stndy 
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Thnt  there  is  some  degree  of  certaiaty  in 
tur-cuirents  may  be  indicated  by  a  cunons 
fact  mentioned  by  Flammarion,  namely,  that 
Uie  traces  of  his  vaiious  voyages  arc  all  re- 
presented by  lines  which  bad  a  tcDdency  to 
curvE  in  one  and  the  same  general  direction. 
'Tbns,'  says  he,  'on  the  23rd  June,  1867, 
tbo  balloon  start«d  with  a  north  wind  di- 
rectly towards  the  south- south-west,  and, 
after  a  while,  doe  sonth-west,  when  we  de- 
scended. A  similar  result  was  observed  in 
every  excnrsion,  and  the  fact  led  me  to  be- 
lieye  that  above  the  soil  of  France  the  car- 
rents  of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly  de- 
viated circnlarly,  and  in  a  south-west north- 
caxt-eouth  direction. 

Still  more  cnrions  b  a  fact  which  Mr. 
Gliusher  may  be  siud  to  have  discovered. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  much  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  as  ptipnlar  a  marine  phe- 
nomenon as  the  Great  sea  Serpent.  For 
some  time  it  has  figured  in  meteorology  aa 
the  subtle  (went  to  which  all  climatic  eccen- 
tricities, and  not  a  few  climatic  advantages, 
are  ascribed ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  a 
genuine  '  aeria  Gulf  Stream  t '  What,  %o  al 
stream  flowing  through  the  atmosphere  in 
kindly  correspondence  with  the  beneficent 
current  which  sweeps  through  the  Atlantic 
below  I 

On  the  12th  January,  1864,  Mr.  Glaisher 
left  the  earth,  where  a  south-east  wind  was 
prevailing.  At  a  height  of  1,300  feet  he 
waa  anrprised  to  enter  a  warm  current,  3,000 
feet  in  thickness,  which  was  flowing  from  the 
sooth-west,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  itself.  At  the  elevation  in 
question  the  temperature,  according  to  the 
usual  calculation,  should  have  been  4°  or  5° 
lower  than  that  at  the  ground,  whereas  it 
was  31"  higher.  In  the  region  above,  cold 
reigned,  for  finely-powdered  snow  was  fall- 
ing into  this  atmospheric  river.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  stream  of  heated  air  pre- 
viously unsuspected,  which,  if  its  course  is 
steady,  as  it  appears  to  be  during  winter, 
constitutes  a  prodigious  accession  to  our  re- 
sources, and  adds  another  to  the  many  me- 
teorological blessingB  the  world  enjoys. 

"The  meetjuffwitb  this  south-west  current 
(writes  Mr.  Qbusher)  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, for  it  goes  far  to  explain  why  England 
poBsesaes  rf  winter  temperature  so  much  higher 
than  our  northern  latitudes.  Oar  high  winter 
temperatm'e  has  hitherto  been  mostly  referred 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Without 
doubting  the  influence  of  tliis  natural  agent,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  the  effect  '^^  '  parallel  at- 
mospheric current  to  the  oceanic  current  com- 
ii^  from  the  same  r^ons — «  true  aerial  Gulf 


Stream.  This  great  energetic  current  meets 
with  no  obstruction -in  coming  to  us,  or  to  Nor- 
way, but  passes  over  the  levcJAtlantic  without 
interruption  Jrom  mountains.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, reach  France  withont  crossing  Spun  snd 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  eSect 
of  these  cold  mountains  in  reducing  ita  tempe- 
rature is  so  great  that  the  former  country 
derives  but  litde  warmth  from  it' 

The  velocity  of  these  atmospheric  streams 
must,  of  course,  differ  considerably ;  but, 
however  rapid  may  be  their  motion,  the 
balloonist  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  feeling 
of  personal  immobility  which  gives  such  a 
peculiar  character  to  aerial  travelling.  We 
can  hardly  realize  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ported, say,  from  London  to  Dover,  without 
experiencing  sundry  jars  of  the  muscles  or 
tremors  of  the  nerves,  even  it  we  escape,  as 
is  hy  no  means  certain,  the  chances  of  a  col- 
li^on  ;  but  M.  Flammarion  remarks  in  refe- 
rence to  one  of  his  joumies,  that  the  distance 
accomplished  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  <  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we 
never  felt  ourselves  in  motion  at  all.'  No 
better  illustnttion  of  this  exemption  from  the 
jerks  and  joltings  of  terrestrial  locomotion 
could  be  given  than  a  simple  experiment. 
A  tumbler  was  fiUed  with  water  till  the 
liquid  stood  bulging  over  Ibe  brim.  The 
balloon  was  travelling  with  the  velocity  of  a 
railway  train,  and  sometimes  rising,  some- 
times falling,  through  hundreds  of  feet  at  a 
time,  yet  not  a  single  drop  of  the  fluid  was 
swung  out  of  the  glass  1 

Stnking  as  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  still 
more  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise ;  for, 
having  once  entered  a  current  of  air,  and 
surrendered  our  machine  to  its  guidance,  wo 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  medium  in 
which  we  are  immersed.  The  balloon  has 
no  longer  any  will  of  its  own,  or  of  its  oc- 
cupants, except  for  purposes  of  ascent  or 
descent.  It  glides  along  with  the  stream, 
and,  coming  athwart  no  obstructions,  it 
knows  none  of  the  bumpings  to  which  more 
grovelling  vehicles  are  exposed.  Hence  re- 
sults another  consequence  which  will  scarce- 
ly escape  attention,  namely,  that  here,  in  the 
very  place  of  winds,  we  experience  no  wind 
whatever.  You  may  sit  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon withont  undergoing  much  danger  from 
draoghts.  There  are  no  fierce  gales  to  en- 
counter, and  therefore  there  are  no  weather- 
beaten  mariners  alofL  If  we  come  to  a  spot 
where  two  breezes  meet  in  battle,  or,  if  two 
currents  of  differing  directions  were  so 
sharply  defined  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine  could  emerge  into  the  superior 
stream  whilst  the  lower  part  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  inferior,  then  very  unpleasant  re- 
BiuU  might  ensue ;  but  these  are  not  events 
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which  aerial  navigators  have  frequently  to 
record  in  the  serener  re^ons  alufL 

And  as  all  motion  seems  to  liave  ceased, 
except  what  is  due  to  the  rotatory  action  of 
the  balloon,  so  all  sonnd  appears  to  have 
expired.  On  earth  we  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  awfnl  stillness  of  tncse 
niry  solitades.  Some  noise — be  it  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  pattering  of  the  rain, 
the  fall  of  a  crumbling  particle  of  rock — will 
break  the  tranquillity  of  the  vale,  the  loneli- 
est wilderness,  the  loftiest  peak.  But  hero 
nature  appears  to  be  voiceless,  and  silence, 
'  the  prelnde  of  that  which  reigns  in  the 
interplanetary  space,'  seems  to  be  a  conse- 
crated thing,  as  if  it  were  destined  to  remain 
tinintemipted  until  the  Trumpet  of  Judg- 
ment shall  wake  the  world. 

But  did  we  say  we  were  in  absolute  soli- 
tude ?  If  so,  imagine  the  startled  look  of 
ED  aeronaut  when,  on  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
he  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards)  the  figure  of  another 
balloon  !  Jf  a  feeling  of  horror  creeps  over 
him  at  the  sight,  he  might  well  be  pardon- 
ed, for  his  first  thought  would  doubtless  be 
that  it  was  some  phantom  of  the  air  scDt4o 
lure  him  to  destruction,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man is  reported  to  do  with  mariners  at  sea. 
One  remarkattle  feature,  however,  instantly 
attracts  his  attention.  The  car  of  the 
stranger  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
disc,  consisting  of  several  concentric  circles 
— the  interior  one  being  of  yellowish  white, 
the  next  pale  blue,  the  third  yellow,  follow- 
ed by  a  ring  of  greyish  red,  and,  finally,  by 
one  of  light  violet.  That  car,  too,  ia  occu- 
pied. Its  tenants  are  engaged  in  returning 
the  scrutiny,  and  their  attitudes  express 
equal  surprise.  Ry-and-bye,  one  of  them 
lifts  his  band ;  but  that  is  just  what  one  of 
the  aeronauts  has  done.  Another  motion  is 
made,  and  this  is  imitated  to  the  letter,  A 
laugh  from  the  living  voyagers  follows. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  stranger  is 
an  optical  apparition,  for  on  examination  it 
is  found  to  correspond  with  their  "own  ma- 
chine, line  for  lino,  rope  for  rope,  and  man 
for  roan,  except  that  they,  the  living  Ones, 
ai-o  not  Burrottaded  by  a  glory  as  if  they 
were  resplendent  saints. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  due  to  thi 
reflection  or  difiraction  of  light  from  the  lit- 
tle vesicles  of  vapour,  and  must  not  be 
founded  with  the  ordinary  shadow  of  the 
balloon  which,  under  fitting  conditions,  and 
in  a  more  or  less  elongated  form,  generally 
appears  to  accompany  us  like  some  spectral 
shark  in  pitiless  pursuit  of  an  infected  ship. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  commence  our 
homevrard  voyage.  In  other  words,  we 
must  tumble  perpendicularly  to  the  earth. 
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bnt  BO  regulate  onr  fall  that  no  bones  shafl 
be  broken,  and  no  concussion,  if  po>!aiblc, 
sustained.  To  do  this  from  an  elevation  of 
three  or  four  miles  must  strike  us  asavastly 
more  dangerous  problem  than  the  accent  to 
a  similar  height.  The  valve  at  the  top  of 
the  balloon  affords  us  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing its  relative  levitv  by  a  gradual  discharge 
of  the  gas.  But  this  process  must  be  can- 
tiously  performed,  otherwise  ihe  machine 
may  start  oS  like  a  steed  which  is  snddeiilj 
inspired  wilh  a  new  life  when  its  face  a 
turned  towards  its  homo.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  a  proper  amount  of  ballast 
to  control  its  impatient  descent.  If  it  should 
sink  too  rapidly,  the  emptying  of  a  bag  or 
two  will  check  its  pace,  and  even  give  it  an 
upward  turn  for  tfae  time,  so  that  the  aero- 
nauts, in  rising  again,  will  sometimes  hear  a 
Eattering  upon  the  hallpon,  which  proves  to 
c  the  very  shower  of  saud  they  have  just 
ejected. 

So  delicately,  indeed,  does  the  machine 
respond  to  any  alteration  in  its  weight,  thai 
once,  when  M.  Tissandier  threw  out  the  bone 
of  a  chicken  be  had  been  assisting  to  con- 
sume, his  companion  gravely  reproved  him, 
and,  on  consulting  the  barometer,  be  wsa 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  small  act  of 
imprudence  had  caused  them  to  'rise  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards ! ' 

Not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  a  bal- 
loon has  to  dive  through  such  heavy  clouds, 
or  through  such  a  rainy  region,  that  ila 
weight  is  conaidcrablv  increased  by  the  de- 
posited moisture.  In  passing  through  a 
dense  stratiiin,  8,000  feet  in  thickness,  Mr. 
Coxwell's  aerostat,  on  one  occasion,  became 
BO  loaded  that,  though  he  had  rc8cr\-ed  a 
large  amonnt  of  ballast,  which  was  hurled 
overboard  as  fast  as  possible,  the  machine 
sped  to  the  earth  with  a  shock  which  frac- 
tured nearly  all  the  instruments. 

Lunardi,  having  ascended  from  Liverpool 
in  July,  1785,  found  himself  without  ballast, 
and  in  a  balloon  insufScicntly  inflated.  Be 
was  carried  out  to  sea,  retaining  of  courw 
the  power  of  sinking,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  wish  to  exercise,  as  he  was  almo^ 
without  the  means  of  rising.  To  lighten 
the  machine,  he  tossed  off  his  hat,  and  cvea 
this  insignificant  article  afforded  blm  H)inc 
relief.  Soon  afterwards,  bo  removed  bis 
coat,  aAd  this  enabled  him  to  mount  a  little 
higher,  and  bear  away  towards  the  land. 
To  escape  a  thunder-ctoud,  he  sMbsequcnlly 
divested  himself  of  his  waistcoat,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  gn^pling  tbe  earth  in  a  con- 
field  near  Liverpool,  spite  of  his  improri- 
dence  iii  the  matter  of  ballast 

It  is  under  luch  circumstances,  however, 
that  we  discover  the  value  of  the  long  rope 
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ni^nded  from  ttio  car,  and  which  may  be 
)t  out  to  the  depth  of  w>me  hundreds  of 
eet.  It  is  a  clever  substitute  for  ballai't, 
fith  this  ^eat  advantago,  that  it  is  retained, 
ot  lost ;  and  that  it  may  also  be  nsed  as  a 
:ind  o}  flexible  buffer  to  brenk  the  force  of 
he  descent  "When  the  balloon  is  sinking;, 
very  inch  of  the  rope  which  rests  upon  the 
^uod  relieves  it  of  an  equivalent  portion  of 
ta  weight :  the  process  is  tanlaiuoiint  to  thi 
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of  BO  much  ballast,  and,  therefore, 


he  rapidity  of  the  descent  is  not  only  les- 
ened,  bat  possibly  the  downward  course  of 
be  machine  may  be  arrested  some  time  be- 
ore  it  reaches  the  soil;  should  it  mount 
igain,  every  coil  of  the  cable  lifted  from  the 
arth  adds  to  its  gravity.  In  cases  where 
lie  aeronaut  has  from  any  cause  lost  the 
nastery  of  his  vessel,  this  self-manipulating 
^^ency  may  preserve  him  from  a  fatal  recep- 
ion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  it  m 
lis  power,  by  letting  out  gas  when  the  hal- 
!onn  is  balanced  in  the  air,  to  lower  himself 
[otlicr  conditions  being  favourable)  as  peace- 
ibly  as  he  chooses. 

Tlic  Gkant  of  Nadar,  with  a  weight  of 
;,00a  to  8,000  lbs.,  in  descending  on  one 
occasion,  after  all  the  ballast  had  been  ex- 
hausted, rushed  down  towards  the  earth  with 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  railway  tr^n,  and 
yet,  thanks  to.  the  guide-rope,  no  serious 
accident  occurred,  thongh  the  instruments 
were  all  broken,  and  a  few  contusions  were 
snstfuned.  This  admirable  contrivance  was 
inlniduced  by  that '  ancient  mariner '  of  the 
air,  Mr.  Green, 

In  returning  to  our  native  soil,  however, 
DM  of  the  most  dangerous  conditions  which 
can  arise  is  the  prevalence  of  a  thick  fog,  or 
the  necessity  for  ploughing  our  way  through 
a  dense  cloud.  Under  such  circumstances, 
liftw  do  we  know  where  the  earth  lies  i  Not 
that  we  arc  likely  to  miss  it — the  great  fear 
h  ibat  we  may  hit  it  too  soon,  and  too  for- 
cilily.  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  the  baro- 
meter is  most  fully  appreciated.  This  in- 
»trtiment  does  fur  the  aeronaut  what  the 
compass  does  for  the  sailor.  But  the  obser- 
ver ranst  be  prompt  and  careful  in  his  read- 
ing, for  if  the  descent  is  rapid,  the  least  in- 
atiention  may  result  in  a  fractured  collar- 
bone, or  a  couple  of  shattered  bodies. 

Presaming,  however,  that,  as  we  sink 
llirough  the  cloudy  trap-door  by  which  we 
entered  the  upper  sky,  we  find  all  clear  be- 
low, the  old  familiar  earth  again  borste  upon 
our  view.  For  a  few  moments  the  planet 
appears  to  bo  shooting  upwards  with  con- 
tiilerablc  velocity.  It  is  like  a  huge  rock 
which  has  been  umed  at  our  little  balloon, 
er  a  star  which  has  shot  madly  from  its 
^here,  and  is  hastening  to  crush  us  on  our 


return  from  our  sacrilegious  voyage.  By 
throwing  out  a  'juanlity  of  hallast,  however, 
as  if  in  defiance,  we  seem  to  check  it  in  its 
course,  and  if  it  continues  to  approach,  it 
docs  so  with  moitcrate  speed.  But  we  soon 
discover  the  deceit,  and  lenm  (prol)ahly  to 
our  chagrin)  thnt  it  is  not  the  world  which 
is  troubling  itself  to  meet  us,  but  we  who 
are  doing  obeisance  in  our  own  punluess  to 
its  irresistible  will. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  a 
balloon  in  the  sky  is  alw.ays  the  signal  for  a 
certain  amoimt  of  commotion.  Dogs  begin 
to  bark  furiously,  poultry  begin  to  run  to 
and  fro  in  evident  iilarm,  whilst  cattle  stand 
gazing  in  astonisbment  or  scamper  off  in 
terror,  as  people  u.icd  to  do— so  we  suppose 
— when  hippogriffs  were  in  the  habit  of 
aKghting  at  their  doors.  One  French  aero- 
naut remarks  very  drily  that  the  best  mode 
of  obtiuning  a  correct  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  given  district  is  to  approach  it 
in  a  balloon,  for  then  every  individual  rusbas 
out  of  doors  to  look  at  the  visitor,  and  so 
'the  people  can  he  counted  like  marbles.' 
Another  states  that  in  passing  over  Calais  the 
only  figure  that  did  not  lift  its  head  to  gaze 
at  the  travellers  was  the  Due  de  Guise,  whose 
bust  in  the  Place  d'Armes  was  incapable,  for 
good  reasons,  of  paying  them  that  act  of 
homage. 

Other  things  being  duly  considered,  the 
eliicf  business  of  a  balloonist  in  descending 
is  to  select  an  open  and  unincnmbered  lo- 
cality. To  plurap  down  upon  a  cathedral, 
or  impale  his  car  upon  the  tup  of  a  spire ;  to 
allow  it  to  alight  amongst  the  cla.shing  trees 
of  a  forest,  or  to  attempt  to  ground  it  amongst 
the  chimneys  and  gables  of  a  crowded  town, 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  a 
sailor  to  run  his  vessel  amongst  the  breakers, 
or  to  drive  it  full  tilt  against  the  nearest 
lighthouse.  The  experienced  navigator 
knows  where  to  throw  out  his  grapnel,  and 
*this,  digging  into  the  soil  or  catching  in  the 
rocks,  or  laying  hold  of  any  object  from  a 
tree  to  a  tombstone,  will  bnng  the  big  air- 
ship  to  anchor,  and  enable  the  crew,  with  a 
little  management,  to  disembark. 

But  having  landed,  what  kind  of  a  recep- 
tion shall  we  encounter  t  That  is  a  question 
of  some  little  consequence.  There  are  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  aeronauts :  t)ie  first  is 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  and  offer  them  beds 
for  the  night ;  the  other  is  to  make  an  ex- 
tortionate cl^m  for  damages,  or  carry  them 
before  the  magistrates  as  trespassers.  The 
latter  practice  is  much  -in  vogue  in  rustic 
regions.  You  have  scarcely  leaped  out  of 
the  car  than  up  there  comes  an  angry  far- 
mer, vociferating  loudly,  gesticulating  fran- 
tically, and  when  he  sees  his  fences  brokeu 
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down,  and  his  crops  trampled  under  foot  by 
a  crowd  of  villagers  wlio  riisK  to  the  spot 
to  inspect  the  stranger  from  the  clouds,  liis 
wrath  rises  to  the  boiling  point  (far  below 
212"  Fah.),  and  the  brute  threatens  immedi- 
ate arrest,  or  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  in- 
flicting personal  chastisement.  In  some  in- 
stances, attempts  have  been  made  to  distrain 
upon  the  balloon,  damage  feataat,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  though  it  would  have  puwlcd  the 
bumpkins  to  dctcrmluc  how  such  an  un- 
manitgeable  object  could  be  safely  lodged  in 
the  village  pound. 

When  the  first  hydrogen  balloon  fell  at 
Uonesse,  near  I'aria  (1783),  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene  was  witnessed.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  stnick  with  terror  upon 
seeing  an  unknown  monster  descending  from 
the  sky.  A  genuine  dragon  could  not  have 
excited  more  consternation.  Was  it  some 
fabulous  animal  realized  in  the  flesh,  or  was 
it  the  great  fiend  in  proper  (or  improper) 
person?  On  all  sides  they  fled.  Many 
sought  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  the  cure, 
who  thought  that  the  wisest  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  intruder  was  to  subject  it  to  exor- 
cism. Under  his  guidance  they  proceeded 
falteringly  to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  heaving 
"with  strange  contortion.  They  waited  to 
Bee  what  effect  the  good  man's  presence 
would  produce,  but  the  creature  aecraed  to 
he  utterly  insensible  to  his  fulminations. 
At  length  one  of  the  crowd,  more  intrepid 
than  the  rest,  took  aim  with  his  fowling- 
piece,  and  tore  it  so  severely  with  the  shot 
that  it  began  to  collapse  rapidly ;  whereupon 
the  rest,  summoning  up  courage,  darted  for- 
ward and  battered  it  with  flails  or  gashed  it 
with  pitchforks.  The  outnish  of  gas  was  so 
great  that  they  were  driven  back  for  the 
time,  but  when  the  dying  monster  appeared 
exhausted,  the  peasants  fastened  it  to  the 
tw!  of  a  horse  and  drove  it  along  until  the 
carcase  was  utterly  dismembered. 

The  rustics  who  witnessed  the  first  descent 
in  England — Lunardi's,  in  Hertfordshire — 
shrank  from  the  aeronaut  as  a  very  equivo- 
cal persont^,  because  be  bad  arrived  on 
what  they  called  the  'devil's  horse,'  Nor 
are  these  terrors  wholly  extinct  in  the  pro- 
sent  day,  for  Flammarion  gives  a  description 
(with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen)  of  a  de- 
scent in  which  men  appear  to  be  flying,  chil- 
dren screaming,  and  animals  scampering, 
whilst  the  balloon  with  its  flags  and  stream- 
era,  waving  fantaatically  on  each  side  like 
long  arms  or  tentaculm,  is  regarded  by  them 
as  some  formidable  being  coming  from  the 
clouds.  'It  is  the  devil  himself  I '  they  ex- 
claim. 

But  having  anchored,  and  escaped  all  the 
perils  due  to  ehimney-tops  or  infuriated  fat- 
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mers,  the  first  question  we  put  will  douhtlbi 
he — Where  arc  we !  A  more  unfortotuu- 
query  could  scarcely  be  proponndcd.  It  ei- 
prei^ses  the  greatest  of  all  the  infirmities 
under  which  the  balloon  labours — Domek. 
that  no  mortal  can  tell  us  beforehand  whcr< 
we  shall  alight.  Would  it  uot  be  railicr  i;.- 
convenient  if  a  traveller,  on  setting  out  itiia 
Derby,  were  unable  to  say  whether  he  shou'id 
land  at  Liverpool  or  at  Hull,  at  Brightoa  ur 
at  Berwick-upon-Tweed !  For  aught  «c 
know,  we  might  find  ourselves,  after  asccn>i- 
ing  from  the  most  central  part  of  En^aad. 
hovering  over  the  Irish  Sea  or  the  EngHiii 
Channel,  with  simple  power  to  rise  into  tbe 
clouds  or  plunge  into  the  waves,  hut  v'n\ 
none  to  choose  any  horizontal  path  or  eaUr 
any  particular  port.  Whilst  drifting  tixt- 
quilly  along  in  a  current,  wc  could  banili 
fail  to  ask  whether  no  means  could  be  adopi- 
ed  for  propelling  balloons  in  the  wr  as  b  the 
case  with  vessels  on  the  water.  l*ut  out  oat 
oars !  Unhappily  they  wituld  do  little  m 
assist  our  progress,  for,  however  broad  their 
blades,  they  would  meet  wjth  small  rcsistanre 
from  the  thin  medium  into  which  they  «cre 
dipped.  Kely  upon  paddle-wheels!  Jn4 
as  bad  1  There  is  no  dense  fluid  like  wilu 
to  grip,  and  the  floata  would  spin  aronid 
almost  as  vainly  as  if  they  were  worked  ia; 
the  receiver  of  au  air-pump.  Besides,  lU 
inflated  globe  with  its  suspended  car  does  m 
constitute  a  rigid  and  iuflesihle  whole,  scd 
if  it  did,  the  attempt  to  drive  it  againtl  n 
athwart  a  current,  in  its  present  form,  wouiil 
bo  like  rowing  a  man-of-war,  with  all  it^  ca> 
vos  stretched,  right  iu  the  teeth  of  a  galr. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  an  article  liU 
this  to  glance  at  the  innumerable  schcmit 
which  have  been  propounded  for  the  tnii- 
dance  and  propulsion  of  balloons.  WodJit- 
fui  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upoo  tbe 
subject.  In  one  project,  for  example,  tbe 
waste  gas,  iiTStead  of  being  idly  dischargt-l 
was  to  be  conveyed  into  an  apparatus  in'm 
which  it  would  issue  with  a  centrifugal  forre 
capable — so  it  was  fondly  supposed— -i 
urging  the  aerostat  in  any  given  direelioa. 
In  another,  the  balloon  itself  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  screw,  so  that  xkci 
turned  by  means  of  a  small  engine,  it  should 
advance  at  each  motion  through  a  space  pr^ - 
portioned  to  the  distance  between  the  threads 
of  this  monster  spiral.  M.  Farcot  gives  m  a 
description,  in  a  little  treatise  on  Atnuj- 
spheric  Navigation,*  of  Vt  petit  namrtaenn 
de  plai$ance,iTa,iaeA  like  a  flying  whale,  1U0 
yards  in  length,  with  an  extensive  gallciy 


*  'La  NaTigatlon  Atmoapheriqae.'  Ptr  M 
Pftrcot,  InttoDieuT-MScanicieo,  Uembre  de  1> 
Suci£t£  Airoatatique  et  Met^rologiqae  de 
Franco.    Paris,  1850. 
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siting  below,  nn<l  fitted  up  with  fins  or  wings, 
by  moans  of  which  it  is  to  be  propelled, 
liio  p  let  lire  of  this  inarrellons  atnicture  is 
so  enchanting,  that  we  feel  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  mingle  with  the  passengers  who 
seem  to  be  lonnging  luxnrionslT  over  the 
balcony,  and  who  are  evidently  as  much  at 
home  as  if  they  were  taking  a  plcnsiire  ex- 
cursion in  a  steamer  on  Windermere  or  the 
Late  of  Geneva.  M.  Dupuy  do  Pome  not 
lonw  since  received  a  grant  from  the  French 
Government  to  enable  him  to  construct  a 
fish-like  machine  to  be  worked  by  a  screw, 
and  aesistcd  by  a  sort  of  swimming  bladder. 
Indeed,  a  laige  number  of  persous,  either 
doubting  or  despairing  of  man's  power  to 
master  the  balloon  in  ifs  ordinary  form,  rest 
their  hopes  upon  the  eonetruction  of  ma- 
chines which,  whether  lighter  or  heavier  than 
the  &\T,  shall  be  driven  through  the  atmo- 
phcrc  by  bnito  force,  if  it  may  be  so  called. 
^Ir.  Glaisher  does  not,  of  course,  share  in 
those  \-iews.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  at- 
tempted no  improvement  in  the  management 
of  tne  balloon,  that  he  found  it  was  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  that  he  saw 
no  probability  of  any  method  of  steering  it 
being  ever  discovered.  Fonvielle  and  Tis- 
sandier,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  admitting 
that  the  machine  is  still  i»  its  infantile  stage, 
complain  that  the  engineers  have  not  yet 
brought  all  their  resources  to^bear  upon  the 
siibjoct,  and  entertain  some  vague  notion 
that  what  has  been  doiie  for  locomotives, 
for  steamboats,  and  ordinary  sailing  vessels, 
will  sorely  he  done  for  the  ships  of  the  nir, 
forgetting  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
not  exactly  how  you  shall  skim  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  boat,  but  rather  how  you 
could  drive  a  frigate  through  the  fluid  with 
its  i>ftils  set  when  sunk  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  and  this  with  the  whole  body  of  water 
in  miition  in  a  different  direction.  M.  Flam- 
inarion  remarks  that  a  bi»d  is  much  heavier 
than  its  bulk  of  air,  yet  the  eagle  and  the 
condor,  massi\-e  *a  they  are,  soar  with  ease 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  rocks ;  and  shall 
man,  he  inquires  (especially  a  Frenchman, 
to  whom  the  empire  of  the  air  properly  be- 
longs*), be  beaten  by  a  bird  I  M.  Flamma- 
rion  declines.  M.  Farcot  positively  refuses. 
For  all  purposes  of  aerial  travelling,  how- 
ever, the  painful  fact  remwns,  which  may, 
perhapfl,  be  most  snmmarily  -expressed  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  Bradshaw  for  bal- 
loons. When  the  day  comes  in  which  it 
call  be  announced  that 'highflyers'  or'^Mt 
aerials'  will  leave  Trafalgar-square  for  Paris 


*  '  Les  Anglais,  nation  trop  fi^re, 
B'srrogeDt  I'eiaplre  di«  mera ; 
Les  Frani;a[B,  natioD  leifere, 
S'emparent  de  celoi  <ie*  airs.' 
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or  Dublin,  weather  permitting,  at  a  certain 
hour;  or  that  balloon  trains  will  regularly 
ply  between  Hull  and  llnmbui^,  or,  belter 
still,  that  a  Cunard  or  Collins  lino  of  atmo- 
spheric steamers  has  been  established  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  then  tlic  ap- 
paratus will  be  admitted  into  the  noble  army 
of  machines  which,  like  the  ship,  the  locomo- 
tive, the  steam-engine,  the  spinning  jenny, 
the  telescope,  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  many  others,  have 
rendered  such  splendid  service  to  mankind. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  indeed,  an  aerial 
ship,  intended  to  traverse  the  Atlantic,  was 
announced  as  in  course  of  construction  in 
America,  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Weighing  froiri 
three  to.fonr  tons  in  itself,  it  was  to  possess 
(in  ascending  power  equal  to  twenty -two  tons. 
Its  capacity  was  to  be  five  times  iai^r  than 
that  of  any  previous  machine.  Fifteen  miles 
of  cord  were  to  he  employed  in  the  network 
alone.  Beneath  the  car  a  boat  thirty  feet 
in  length  was  to  be  slung,  and  this  skiff  was 
to  be  fitted  up  with  masts,  sails,  and  paddle- 
wheels,  in  order  that  the  crew  might  take  to 
the  water  in  case  their  balloon  failed  them 
at  sea.  Copper  condensers  were  to  be  at- 
tached, in  order  that  additional  gas  might 
be  driven  into  the  globe,  or  surplus  gas  ab- 
stracted, as  occasion  demanded,  the  object 
of  this  contrivance  being  to  enable  the  navi- 
gators to  raise  or  lower  themselves  without 
wasting  any  precious  material.  Tlie  ship 
was  to  he  directed  by  an  apparatus  contain- 
ing a  fan  like  that  of  a  winnowing  macliine, 
and  this  was  to  be  worked  by  an  Ericsson's 
caloric  engine  of  four-horse  power,  ^'arious 
ingenious  appliances,  amongst  others  a 
sounding  line  one  mile  in  length  to  show  the 
course  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  were  to 
he  adopted,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  this  Great  EaMttrn  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  to  be  styled  the  City  of  New 
York,  would  cross  the  Atlantic  in  not  less 
than  three  days,  and  possibly  in  two !  We 
regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  yet  put  into  any 
European  port,  though  its  arrival  would  he 
Iiailed  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  first 
steamship,  the  Siriut,  was  in  Ameriea. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
balloon,  even  in  its  present  rudimentary  con- 
dition, is  available  for  frivolous  or  excep- 
tional purposes  alone — for  the  former,  when 
it  is  used  as  a  brilliant  supplement  to  some 
display  of  fireworks ;  for  the  latter,  when 
we  happen  to  be  locked  up  in  some  stecl- 
begirded  city.  For  scientific  objects  it  may 
be  difficult  to  overrate  its  value  as  a  '  float- 
ing observatory,'  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
sharing  in  M.  Fonvielle's  chagrin  when  he 
tells  us  how,  on  one  occasion,  after  preparing 
to  view  an  eclipse  from  a  lofty  elevation,  he 
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found  that  Kis  aeronaut  was  not  ready  to  set 
out  until  the  eclipse  was  over;  or  how  on 
another,  when  all  had  been  arranged  to  make 
a  sally  amongst  tlie  November  meteora  on 
one  of  their  grand  gala  nights,  he  found,  on 
arriving  at  the  spot,  that  the  workmen  had 
taken  to  flight  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  the  gas,  and  that  his  only  chance  was  to 
go  up  the  '  day  after  tlie  fair.'  Manv  uses 
also  may  be  found  for  captive  balloons. 
Half  in  jest,  M.  Flainmarion  inquires,  whe- 
ther these  might  not  be  pleasantly  employed 
in  traversing  the  dcsci-ts  where  camels  or 
dromedaries  constitute  tbe  ordinair  means 
of  conveyance.  IIow  nncomfortaljle  b  a 
seat  upon  the  back  of  one  of  those  brutes — 
what  patience  it  requires  to  endure  the  tear- 
ing, jerking  motions  of  these  sliifTs  of  the 
wilderness — most  wanderers  in  the  East  well 
know,  and  perhaps  painfully  remember. 
Suppose,  then,  that  an  aerostat  were  harness- 
ed to  a  dromedary  and  drawn  peacefully 
along,  whilst  the  traveller  sat  softly  in  the 
car-— reading,  smoking,  sleeping,  dreaming— 
without  a  single  jolt  to  mar  his  enjoyment, 
would  not  this  be  a  blessed  iniprovcincnt  in 
locomotion  ?  Ilalf  in  jest,  too,  we  might 
carry  the  idea  a  little  further,  and  ask  whe- 
ther, if  balloons  occupied  by  delicate  voya- 
gers were  attached  to  steamers,  and  allowed 
to  float  at  a  sufficient  height,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  see-saw  motion  of  the  vessels  to  an  im- 
perccptiblo  quantity,  the  pains  of  that  ab- 
horrent malady,  sea-sickness,  might  not  be 
avoided  in  crossing  the  Channel,  or  making 
small  marine  excursions  t 

So,  many  homely  uses  for  captive  balloons 
might  be  imagined.  A  traveller  in  Russia 
gives  an  account  of  a  church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  a  lofty  spire  crowned  with  a  large 
globe,  upon  which  stood  an  angel  supporting 
a  cross.  The  figure  began  to  bend,  and 
great  fears  were  entortamed  lest  it  should 
come  down  with  a  terrible  crash.  How 
could  it  be  repaired  was  the  question  f  To 
erect  a  proper  scaffold  would  involve  a  for- 
midable expense,  and  yet  to  reach  the  object 
without  it  seemed  utteriy  impracticable,  for 
the  spire  was  covered  with  gilded  copper, 
and  looked  more  nnscaloablo  than  the  Mat- 
tcrhom.  A  workman,  however,  undertook 
the  task.  The  plates  of  metal  had  been  at- 
tached by  nails  which  were  left  projecting. 
Furnished  with  short  pieces  of  cord,  looped 
at  both  extremities,  he  slung  one  end  over  a 
nail,  and  placing  his  feet  in  the  other,  r^sed 
himself  a  short  distance :  this  enabled  him 
to  reach  a  little  higher  and  fasten  another 
loop  over  another  nail,  and  so  by  repeating 
the  process,  and  mounting  from  stirrup  to 
atimip,  he  crawled  up,  until  by  a  still  more 
daring  manceuvre  he  threw  a  cord  over  the 
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globe,  and  then  finally  clambered  to  tlie  aide 
of  the  figure.     A  ladder  of  ropes  was  nett    i 
drawn  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  became 
comparatively  easy  of  execution  ;  but  with  a 
captive  balloon  the  needful  materials  might 
have  been  sent  up,  and  the  angel  put  in  re-   I 
pair,  without  costing  an  anxious  thought,  or   ' 
jeopardising  either  Ufe  or  limb. 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  bal- 
loon for  purposes  of  exploration  in  quaiten 
which  are  naturally  inaccessible,  or  at  any 
rate  difficult  of  approach,  must  be  a  question 
dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  power 
of  replenishing  the  machine  with  gas  or 
heated  air.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  a  fine 
thing  if  men  could  thus  sail  over  all  the  ob- 
structions which  feiKe  in  the  two  poles,  and 
pry  into  tlic  Antarctic  continent,  or  soke 
the  problem  of  a  hidden  Arctic  sen.  Many 
years  ago  filr.  Hampton  designed,  and  we 
believe  completed,  a  big  Moutgolfier,  which 
was  to  bo  employed  in  the  search  after  Sir 
John  Franklin.  The  machine  was  to  be  in- 
flated by  means  of  hot  air  produced  by  the 
(^ency  of  a  great  stove ;  but,  if  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  supply  of  the  ordinary  gas  was  thus 
avoided,  the  demand  for  fuel  in  regions 
where  neither  timber  nor  coal  could  be  had 
(blubber,  indeed,  might  'perhaps  have  been 
procured),  must  have  proved  an  insuperable 
difficuity,  and  the  enterprise  would  probably 
have  terminated  in  leaving  tlie  aeronaut 
stranded  on  some  icy  waste,  without  aor 
better  means  of  return  than  were  possessed 
by  the  poor  lost  ones  themselves. 

Let  us  not  part  from  this  subject,  how- 
ever, without  mforming  the  reader  that  if 
M.  Flammarion's  views  are  correct,  it  is  tbe 
most  important  topic  under  the  sun.  *  For,' 
says  he,  with  the  look  of  a  prophet  and  die 
tone  of  a  poet,  'when  the  conquest. of  the 
air  shall  have  been  achieved,  universal  fcsr 
ternity  will  be  established  upon  the  earth. 
everlasting  peace  will  descend  to  ns  from 
heaven,  Aid  the  last  links  which  divide  men 
and  nations  will  bo  severed.'  Withoat  lay- 
ing any  stress  upon  the  oracular  form  of 
this  prediction — and  the  indefinite  '  when ' 
may  conceal  some  sly  reference  to  the  Greek 
Kalends — wo  regret  to  say  that  wo  cannot 
join  in  bis  jubilant  conclusion.  Our  firm 
persuasion  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  seeing  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world's  revenue  is  squandered  upon  flgbtiDjr 
purposes,  one  of  the  first  steps  which  woold 
be  taken  in  case  the  'conquest  of  the  air' 
w^ero  perfected  to-inorrow,  would  bo  to  fit  : 
out  a  fleet  of  war-balloons,  to  ruse  a  stAitd-  ; 
ing  army  of  aeronauts,  to  add  a  new  and  i 
afflictive  department  to  our  annual  eeti-  > 
mat«s,  and  to  enconragc  the  ChancellOT  of 
the    Exchequer  to   make  another  aasaolt 
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Art.  hi. — Early  Suffering»  of  the  Free 
Church  of  SeotlaTtd. 

(1.)  Illu»trati<yn»  of  the  Prineiples  of  Thle- 
ration  in  Scotland.     Edinburgh.   1846. 

(2.)  TheHeadnhipof  Chrietand  theRighU 
of  the  Chritlian  People.  Bt  the  late 
nuGD  Miller.    Nimmo,  Edinou^h. 

(3.)  The  Crvite  of  the  Betty.  By  Huoa 
Mills  R.    Nimmo. 

(4.)  £t>i'rfenM  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Hovie  of  ComfiWM  on  the  Hefueal  of 
Sileefor  Churchee  in  Scotland,  1847. 

(5.)  Statement  on  the  Law  of  Church  Pa- 
tronage, prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Anemhly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  comptiajice  vrith  a  tv-ggettion  of 
the  Sight  Hon.  W.  £.  Oladalone.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons.     1870. 

Ws  were  enabled  to  present  our  readers  last 
year  with  what  we  believe  t«  be  the  only  fell 
sketch  in  eiiatence,  drawn  from  authentic 
and  official  documents,  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  From  the  figures 
there  quoted  it  was  made  dear  that  at  the 
Tcry  time  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  proclaiming  that  this  voluntary 
charch  was  '  a  failure'  financially,  its  yearly 
income,  steadily  increasing  from  £275,000 
of  its  earliest  lustrum,  had  at  last  reached 
the  highest  point  of  £400,000 ;  and  that 
just  when  hid  Grace  was  asserting  that 
'  wliereaa  for  a  time  it  went  forth  triumphant- 
ly, now  the  miniaters  in  all  remote  places  are 
utterly  destitute,'  these  remote  ministers  had, 
for  the  first  time  (although  their  number  was 
donWed)  attained  the  minimum  stipend  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  £150  each.  The 
oi^anization  and  machinery  by  which  Biich 
a  striking  success  has  been  achieved,  as  well 
aa  the  principles  which  gave  the  ori^oal  im- 
pulse to  the  body,  were  worthy  of  careful 
atatement  and  study.  Yet  while  devoting 
exclusive  attention  te  these,  we  became  gra- 
dually conscious  that  we  were  treading  cold- 
ly upon  the  ashea  of  what  history  will  de- 
scribe as  a  marvellous  outboTBt  of  self-sacri- 
fice. The  pathos  and  the  tuffering  of  that 
sad  but  noble  year  of  184S  have  never  yet 
been  brought  before  English  readers,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  heroism  among  qb  that 
we  can  afford  to  lose  from  the  annals  of  this 


easy-going  modem  time  so  startling  a  narra- 
tive. 

>  Ah]  thatwas  something  like  disestablish- 
ment,' said  a  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk  to 
us  in  the  spring  when  the  prcccdenta  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  were  being  discussed.  He 
had  been  arguing  that  besides  assuring  their 
life-interests  to  the  Irish  clergy,  it  would  bo 
only  fair  to  make  a  present  to  them  of  their 
globes  and  parsonages.  '  You  should  let  a 
working-man  take  his  working  tools  with 
him,'  said  our  friend,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
when  the  House  of  Lords  gave  a  million  or 
so  of  money  to  the  new  body.  We  were 
rash  enough  in  reply  to  ask  whether  he  got 
any  equivalent  for  a  glebe  when  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  he  and  his  two  boys  left  the 

pleasant  manse  of  E overlooking  the 

Great  Strath,  But  we  had  touched  too 
deep  a  sore.  The  old  man  cheerfully  turned 
it  off  with  the  words  we  have  quoted  above, 
but  we  could  not  forgive  ourscIvcB  ;  and  the 
thing  led  us  back  to  enquire  into  some  ex- 
traordinary scenes  which  took  place  in  Scot- 
land when  many  of  the  present  generation 
were  too  yonng  to  observe  them. 

For  this  chapter  of  forgotten  heroism,  in 
which  men  of  kindred  blood  and  almost  of 
our  own  generation  took  part,  there  are  for- 
tunately authentic  as  well  as  vividly  descrip- 
tive materials.  The  reports  presented  year 
by  year  to  the  Scotch  General  Assemblies 
are  the  most  public  of  alt  documents,  and 
are  intended  to  inrite  challenge  and  scrutiny. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  in  1848  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  unquestioned  authority. 
The  writings  of  a  man  of  genius  like  llugh 
Miller  wiii  cany  part  of  the  truth  down  to 
other  generations  of  readers.  And  yet, 
while  much  is  known,  much  must  ever  re- 
m^n  mitold.  Scotchmca,  who  aro  men  of 
education,  and  in  a  sacred  office,  are  precise- 
ly the  men  to  cover  the  sharpest  pangs  of 
poverty,  and  dread  of  poverty,  with  an  im- 
penetrable covering  of  reserve ;  and  now 
that  twenty-six  years  have  passed,  most  of 
those  grave,  suffering  faces  have  gone  down 
into  a  deeper  silence,  Ilesides,  the  Free 
Eirk  has  come  to  he  so  proud  of  its  extraor- 
dinary success  in  reconstruction,  that  it  has 
rather  attempted  (notably  in  the  recent  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Commons)  to  throw 
into  the  background  the  anguish  of  its  birth, 
and  to  dwelt  rather  on  the  achievements  of 
the  whole  than  on  the  sufferings  of  indivi- 
duals. Our  business  is  now  rather  with  the 
latter,  and  fortunately  there  is  one  additional 
source  whence  this  information  can  t>e  de- 
rived. Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinbui^h, 
is  known  chiefly  by  hia  philanthropic  efforts, 
after  the  example  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  pro- 
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nde  charches  and  schools  sad  ragged  schools 
for  the  masses  in  the  largo  towns  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  great  achievement  of  hb  life,  and 
one,  too,  for  which  men  of  all  parties  can 
now  join  in  his  praise,  was  that  marvelloas 
tonr  through  Scotland  in  the  jear  1845,  as 
the  result  of  which  parsonages,  or  '  manses ' 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  were  actual- 
ly provided  for  the  seven  hundred  miuistere, 
most  of  whom  had  been  left  homeless  a 
year  or  two  before,  and  whose  places  in 
the  Establishment  had  all  now  been  filled 
up.  In  the  coarse  of  this  great '  circainnavi- 
gation  of  charity,'  he  naturally  became  ac- 
quainted with  facts  and  details,  some  of 
which  found  their  way  into  speeches  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  and  it  is  fortunate  tliat 
we  can  still  quote,  from  one  of  the  greatest 
platform  orators  whether  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, some  of  the  fresh  facta  of  ihat  saffer- 

Untii  we  recently  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  dooumenta,  ive  had  the  feeling  that 
this  suffering  must  have  consisted  more  in 
apprehension  or  imagination  than  in  actual 
privations  —  that  the  terrible  dread  which 
haunted  men  who  "were  giving  up  their 
whole  ItvingH  had  scarcely  any  actual  realiza- 
tion. And  even  though  this  turns  out  not 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  plain  from  Dr.  Guthrie's 
own  statements,  that  all  over  Scotland  the 
approaching  trial  struck  a  chill  to  the  hearts 
even  of  those  who  were  determined  to  face 
it:— 

'  I  remember,'  he  says,  '  In  a  certain  district 
of  country,  a  minister  said  to  me,  "  You  think 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  settlement  f"  I  said, 
"We  are  as  certain  of  being  out  as  that  the 
sun  shall  rise  to-morrow."  I  waa  struck  by 
something  like  a  groan,  which  came  from  the 
Tcry  heart  of  the  mother  of  the  family ;  they 
had  hud  many  trials  in  their  day  :  there  had 
been  cradles  and  coffins  in  thtnr  horns,  and  the 
place  was  endeared  by  many  assodatioha  to 
the  mother ;  there  was  not  a  newer  or  shrub  or 
a  tree  but  what  was  dear  to  her — some  of  them 
were  planted  by  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
in  their  graves, — and  that  woman's  heart  was 
like  to  break.  I  remember  another  instance, 
where  there  was  a  venerable  mother  who  had 
gone  to  the  place  when  it  was  a  wilderness, 
but  who,  with  her  husband,  had  turned  it  into 
an  Eden.  Her  husband  had  died  there.  Her 
son  w<s  now  the  minister.  This  venerable 
woman  was  above  eighty  years  of  age;  yea, 
and  I  never  felt  more  disposed  to  give  up  my 
work  than  in  that  house.  I  could  contemplate 
the  children  being  driven  from  their  home- 
but  when  I  looked  on  that  venerable  widow 
and  mother,  with  the  snows  and  sorrows  of 
eighty  years  upon  her  head,  and  saw  her  an- 
xiety about  two  thinga,  namely,  that  Lord 
Abwdeen  should  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle  the 
question,  but  her  anxiety,  at  the  same  time, 
uiat  if  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  bring  in  a  satia- 
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factory  measure,  her  son  should  do  his  du^,— 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  waa  EomemiDg 
like  a  cruel  work  to  tear  out  such  a  ve&erabk 
tree — to  tear  her  away  from  the  house  that 
was  dearest  to  her  on  earth.' 

For,  as  we  formerly  said,  compared  Kith 
this  blow,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irisb 
Chnrch  was  a  fall  into  the  lap  of  luinry. 
Every  minister  in  Scotland  who  adhered  to 
the  Church  lost  his  income  in  one  daj— 
Whit-BUnday  of  1843.  On  the  same  dsv 
they  lost  their  dwellings.  The  professCR 
of  divinity,  with  Chalmers  at  their  head; 
the  misaionariea,  with  Dr.  Duff  at  their 
head ;  the  humble  schoolmasters,  with  m 
great  name  to  sustain  them — were  all  tun- 
ed oat  at  the  same  moment  And  the  great 
Btrwn  and  crisis  of  conscience  must  have 
been  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  tbo» 
who  in  1842  had  pledged  themselves,  with 
two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  '  to  endcre  re- 
signedly the  loss  of  the  temporal  hlesHEgs 
of  the  Establishment,'  saw  that  there  w«»  t* 
be  no  escape  from  the  sacrifice.  The  dtm<l 
and  depression  must  often  have  been  ei- 
treme  ;  yet  it  was  not  unmixed  with  a  tJH- 
taining  joy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  follonmg 
story,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Charles  Mackin- 
tosh (a  venerated  minister  in  the  North, 
whose  memorials  have  recently  been  publish- 
ed), for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  is  a  native  of  the  Highlands:— 

'  One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1843,  t  jump- 
ed early  out  of  bed,  for  my  head  was  full  o! 
marbles  and  peg-tops,  and  a  dozen  or  so  «f 
games  before  breakfast  has  its  attractions  for 
a  schoolboy.  To  my  astonishment,  1  found 
mj  father  down  before  me;  naj,  he  hadoci- 
dently  been  there  for  some  time,  for  the  mo- 
ment I  appeared  he  folded  up  the  newspsper 
in  which  he  had  been  so  unseasonably  engig«i 
and — with  a  break  in  his  voice  indtcatiDg  tn 
emotion  that  was  quHe  nnaccotmtable  to  me— 
he  asked  me  to  take  it  at  once  over  tothe'inaoM, 
with  his  compliments  to  the  minister.  I  wait 
very  readily,  for,  besides  the  comfort  of  flnpr- 
ing  the  marbles  in  my  pocket,  the  liedge-ra*« 
were  full  of  young  birds  upon  whom  legitimtte 
hostilities  could  be  waged  in  passii^.  But»5 
I  went  I  reflected  on  the  austere  and  state- 
ly image  of  the  minister— a  num  everywbat 
respected,  hut  whose  face  inspired  awe  lathw 
than  love  in  the  bdolder — (Had  I  not  seen  the 
town-boys  break  and  scatter  round  one  cMaer 
of  the  street  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the 
other  T) — and  I  resolved  that  my  mlerriev 
with  him  should  be  short  And  it  was  short- 
er than  I  expected,  for  I  had  scarcely  got 
out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  manse  evergreens, 
when  I  found  him  in  the  porch  ;  and  when  I 
ofTsred  him  the  newspaper,  he  showed  me  tb>t 
be  had  already  got  the  Time*,  by  some  unoiiol 
expresa,  and  aii  he  spoke  he  patted  my  bead 
and  smiled — but  such  a  smile,  so  full  rf  >»■ 
diant  kindliness  I    I  was  confounded ;  andu 
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went  back  betwe«n  the  edges  the  birda  suig 
mheeded  while  I  thought  what  could  be  up 
rilh  the  minuter.  Had  anjbodj  left  him  & 
ortunef  or  hnd  he  met  one  of  the  ahining 
>nes  walhing  among  the  boUies  in  that  earlj 
lawoF     And  it  was  not  for  some  weeks  that 

found  out  that  this  was  what  had  happened 
-the  newspaper  that  morning  had  brought 
liiD  the  TOte  of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  finally 
-efusing  BD  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
kotch  Church,  and  so  making  it  certain  that 
rithin  a  few  weeks  he  and  his  aged  mother 
rauld  leave  for  ever  the  home,  at  the  door  of 
rhich  I  saw  him ;  in  which  his  father,  the  pre- 
ious  ministar,  bad  dwelt  pe«cefullj  before 
lim,  but  whi<^  the  son  would  now  have  to 
|uit  without  retaining  a  farthing  of  his  income 
or  the  future.  Of  course  be  came  out,  and 
,T0  ministers  with  him.' 

For  the  crisis  followed  in  May.  The  dis- 
npticn  itself  (as  the  actual  and  final  wrench 
[iven  to  the  Church  came  to  be  called)  con- 
«iitrated  the  anj^iah  of  the  general  sacrifice 
n  a  veiy  panful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
acre  poetical  form.  Sir  George  Harrey, 
be  present  Preudent  of  Uie  Scottish  Aca- 
lemy,  has  painted  the  '  Leaving  of  the 
llanse '  with  mnch  dignity  and  power :  the 
[rey-baired  pastor  moting  with  feeble  steps 
Toin  the  well-knowD  door;  his  wife's  quiet 
*ars,  as  she  guides  the  child  whose  pet 
anib  refuses  to  accompany  it  in  its  early 
;ule ;  the  awe-struck  respect  of  the  rustics 
iroand,  while  the  men  take  off  their  capn, 
uid  tiie  women  throw  their  aprons  over 
>hcir  facee  and  sob.  Yet  the  words  which 
mmediately  follow  what  we  have  already 
jDoted  from  Dr.  Gnthrie,  are,  perhaps,  the 
nest  memorable  record  of  the  feelings  which 
uicompanied  the  final  step : — 

'I  remember  pnssinK  a  manse  on  a  raoon- 
ight  night,  with  the  mmister  who  had  left  it, 
-for  the  canae  of  truth,  his  brother  Scotch- 
nui  earnestly  adds — '  No  light  shone  from  the 
louse,  and  no  smoke  arose.  Pmnting  to  it  in 
he  moonli^t,  t  iud,  "  Ob,  mv  friend,  it  was 
\  noble  thing  to  leave  that  honse."  "Ah, 
'es,"  her^lied;  "it  was  a  noble  thing,  but  for 
Jl  that  it  was  a  bitter  thing.  I  shall  never  for- 
^  the  night  I  left  that  house  till  I  am  laid  in 
ny  grave.  When  I  saw  my  wife  and  children 
n  forth  in  the  gloaming,  when  I  saw  them  for 
he  last  time  leave  our  own  door ;  and  when 
D  the  dark  I  was  ]<€t  alone,  with  none  but  roy 
]od  in  the  bonne ;  and  when  I  had  to  take  wa- 
«r  and  qaench  the  Are  on  my  own  hearth,  and 
mt  out  the  candle  in  my  own  house,  and  turn 
he  key  against  myself,  and  my  wife,  and  my 
ittle  ones  that  night — -Ood  in  His  mercy  grant 
hat  SQch  a  ni^t  I  may  never  again  see  1  It 
ris  a  noble  thing  to  leave  the  manse,  and  I 
>)t«s  Ood  for  the  grace  that  was  given  to  me ; 
Hit,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  cruel  and  bitter  night 
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mnst  have  been  veryrarions:  'One  minis- 
ter writes  to  us  that  he  left  the  manse  with 
his  family  in  a  Buow-atorm,  when  the  moun- 
tain was  white  with  snow,  and  the  sky  was 
black  with  drift ;  bnt  that  he  never  knew  so 
much  of  the  peace  of  God  as  he  did  that 
night,  when  following  his  wife  and  children 
as  they  were  carted  over  the  monntain,  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  to  find  a  place 
to  dwell  in. 

Aod  in  many  places  over  Scotland,  this 
was  the  banning  of  sorrows.  In  some 
parta,  and  espedally  in  the  large  towns,  the 
actnd  hardships  were  nothing  worse  than 
diminution  of  income  and  straitened  circnin- 
stancea ;  while  in  not  a  few  cases  ev^n  that 
was  not  felt  But  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  fiigbUuds,  it  was  different  It 
was  some  years  before  the  maoses  were 
bailt,  and  homelessness  added  to  poverty 
pressed  heavily  on  the  outed  ministers. 

'I  remember  well,'  writes  the  Highland  cor- 
respondent we  have  already  qnoted  from,  and 
for  whose  aceuracy  and  good  faith  we  can 
vouch,  'how  I  used  to  watch  one  man,  the 

minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  E- , 

who,  like  many  others,  was  unable  to  find  a 
place  to  dwell  in  among_  his  own  people,  and 
hid  to  come  into  the  neighbouring  town.  He 
was  a  scholarly  and  cultivated  man,  who  in  his 
early  days  had  attained  much  academical  dis- 
tinction at  a  Northern  XTniTersity,  but  a  weak 
chest  and  a  threatening  of  heart  complaint  now 
bore  heavilv  upon  him.  Yet  week  after  week, 
as  eveij  Sanbatb  morning  came  round,  be  per- 
sisted in  driving  away  for  miles  through  that 
first  inclement  winter,  to  meet  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  I  can  rwnombor  to  this  day  bis  keen, 
delicate  face  set  to  meet  a  heavy  snow-storm 
from  the  north-west,  while  a  hacking  cough 
shook  his  whole  frame  as  ho  set  out  on  bis 
journey,  four  miles  of  which  must  pass  ere  he 
caught  eight  of  the  well -sheltered  manse,  which 
the  year  hefore  he  bad  left  for  over.' 

But  those  who,  like  him,  found  shelter  in 
a  town  dwelling,  however  humble,  were  not 
worat  off.  The  great  difSculty  was  in  the 
country ;  even  where  harbooriug  the  minis- 
ter was  not  forbidden  (as  va  some  cases, 
from  a  desire  to  crash  out  the  movement,  it 
was)  by  the  great  landlords.  And  o(  course 
it  was  with  this  that  Dr.  Guthrie's  facts 
chiefly  dealt 

'  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  man  who  has 
suffered  more  for  gospel  truth  than  any  other 
I  know.     He  says  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 

eck  two  nurses  and  eight  children  Into  two 
ds,  in  the  small  house  to  which  they  have 
removed.  His  wife  took  a  cold  in  October, 
which  there  was  some  apprehension  might  end 
in  consumption ;  and  at  my  own  table  he  told 
me,  what  was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone, 
that  when  he  and  bis  family  gather  together  at 
the  family  altar,  tbey  have  not  room  to  kneel 
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before  Alm^ht;  God,  and  BOme  of  them  re- 

Zuire  to  kneel  on  the  floor  of  the  passage  be- 
tre  thoy  can  unite  together  in  their  funilj  de- 
rotions.  Some  of  our  miniHters  write  th»t  they 
live  in  crofter's  houses ;  some  in  places  fts  damp 
as  eeliara,  where  a  candle  will  Dot  buru.  One 
says  he  sits  with  his  sreat  coat  on;  another 
that  the  curbunB  of  his  oeil  shake  at  night  like 
the  sails  of  a  ship  in  a  Btorm.  One  minister,  a 
friend  of  mine,  lives  in  a  house  which  every 
wind  of  heaven  blows  through.  On  getting  up 
one  morning  he  found  the  house  all  compare- 
tively  oomfortable,  and  wondered  what  good 
KeniuB  had  been  putting  it  in  order,  when  he 
discovered  tlut  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  had 
fallen,  and  stopped  up  the  crevices  of  the 


gow, 

that  upwards  of  £10,000  bad  been  sub- 
scribed during  that  one  daj  for  bis  scheme, 
Dr.  Guthrie  added,  with  Scotch  shrewdness, 
'  I  said  to  my  friend,  that  I  was  glad  he  had 
told  me  that  story,  for  if  that  shower  of 
snow  did  not  produce  a  shower  of  notes,  I 
would  be  very  much  disappointed.'  The 
story  of  tbe  shower  of  snow  was  hearsay  ; 
but  we  must  make  room  for  what  tne 
speaker  testifies  to   having  scon   with   his 

'  Some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Baird,  the  minister  of  Cockbumspath,  a 
man  of  piety,  a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  amia- 
ble disposition,  and  of  the  kindest  heart  but 
a  man  dealt  most  unkindly  by;  althou^  he 
would  not  have  done  a  cruel  or  nnjust  thing 
to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.  I  was 
asked  to  go  and  preach  for  a  collection  to  his 
manse,  last  winter.  He  left  one  of  the  love- 
liest manses  in  Scotland.  He  might  have  lived 
in  comfort  in  Dunbar,  seven  or  dght  miles 
away,  but  wtiat  was  to  become  of  his  people  f 
They  were  smiting  the  shepherd,  that  they 
might  scatter  the  sheep.  No,  sud  Ur.  Baird, 
bo  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  shall 
stand  by  my  own  people.  I  went  out  last 
winter,  and  found  him  in  a  mean  cottage,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  a  bvt  and  a  btn,  with  a 
cellar-tike  closet  below,  and  a  earret  above ; 
and  I  honestly  declare,  that  the  nouso  was  so 
small  and  ao  cold  that  when  sitting  by  the  fire, 
the  one  part  of  the  iMdy  was  almost  froien, 
while  tbe  other  was  scorched  by  the  heat. 
Night  came,  and  I  asked  where  I  was  to  sleep. 
He  showed  me  a  closet ;  there  was  a  fire-place 
tn  it,  but  it  was  a  mockery,  for  no  flre  could 
be  put  in  it ;  tbe  walls  were  damp.  I  looked 
horrihed  at  the  place ;  but  there  was  no  better. 
Now,  said  I  to  Mr.  Baird,  where  are  you  to 
sleep  T  Come,  said  he,  and  I  will  show  you. 
80  he  climbed  a  sort  of  trap  stair,  and  gat  up 
to  tbe  garret,  and  there  was  the  minister's 
study,  with  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  flock  bed. 
His  health  was  evidently  sinking  under  his 
Bufferinga ;  and,  but  that  I  was  not  well  my- 
self, I  never  would  have  permitted  him  to  lie 
on  such  a  bed.    A  few  inches  above  were  the 
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slates  of  the  roof,  without  any  covering,  and 
as  white  with  hoar  frost  within,  as  they  were 
white  with  snow  without  Whenhecamedown 
next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  1  ask«d 
him  how  he  nad  been,  sad  be  told  me  that  he 
had  never  closed  an  eye,  from  the  cold.  His 
very  breath  on  the  blankets  was  frozen  as 
hard  as  the  ice  outside.  I  say,  that  man  Ues 
in  a  martyr's  erave  ....  and  I  would  ratlior, 
like  hun  mis  day,  be  laid  in  the  grave,  wiih  i 
grateful  Church  to  raise  my  honored  moDD- 
ment,  than  dwell  in  the  proudest  palaces  of 
those  that  sent  him  ther&' 

We  have  exscinded  from  these  qnotxtions 
not  only  all  polemics,  but  such  not  uuDataral 
ezpresnons  of  indignation  as  the  brethren  of 
the  more  unfortunate  ministers  slipped  into. 
There  is  no-injustice  in  omitting  tacse  now, 
for  the  time  has  come  when  all  parties,  and 
in  particular  most  of  the  memt>eTa  o£  tbe 
Scotch  Established  Church,  are  earnest  in 
expressing  their  admiration  (tf  the  herutsm 
of  those  who  suffered.  But,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  story  completely,  and,  in  fu- 
ticnlar,  to  do  ius^ce  to  the  difficolties  in 
the  face  of  which  the  enormous  task  oS 
covering  the  land  with  voluntary  ehurebes 
and  manses  and  ministers  was  accomplished, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  down,  and  refer 
to  another  historical  chapter.  We  allude  to 
the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  Cconmittee 
of  the  House  of  Commona  on  *  Sites  for 
Churches  (Scotland),'  in  1847.  No  doubt 
these  hardahips  have  neariy  all  now  passed 
away,  and  the  great  landownen,  themselTei 
chiefly  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
have,  dmost  in  every  case,  (Mmsented  to  vM 
to  the  poorer  congregations  of  the  Church 
ground  on  which  to  erect  churches.  Bnt  si 
first  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  men,  most 
of  them  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
countrymen,  should  have  conceived  it  pot- 
uble  to  stamp  out^  or  starve  out,  the  new 
church.  Aud,  accordingly,  some  very  strong 
things  were  done.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  one  district,  where  a  gentle- 
man of  largo  property,  a  man,  too,  of  immense 
energy  and  public  spirit,  eutj'.rtained  a  pa^ 
sionatc  opposition  to  the  popular  movement, 
aud  had  been  heard  to  declare,  shortly  before 
the  disruption,  thai  he  would  '  ^ve  five  hoD- 
dred  trees  from  hb  wood^  to  luuig  the  se- 
ceding ministers  upon.'  Those  innooent  ve- 
getables were,  fortunately,  not  called  upon 
to  bear  the  novoi  fruettu  tt  non  tua  poma, 

thus  destined  for  them  ;  hut  Mr.  R soon 

tried  another  course,  which  was  practically 
of  not  much  more  use.  He  suddenly  issued 
B  notice,  that  every  labourer  on  his  estates, 
who  did  not  go  to  the  parish  church,  dionU 
cease,  after  neirt  Monday,  to  work  on  his 
land.  Now,  in  that  part  of  the  Highlands, 
as  in  most  others,  tbe  people  had  gone  out 
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eh  ma»$e  with  their  miiiiBt«r9,  and  no  one 
would  go  to  the  Established  Church  for  the 
heaviest  bcibe.  What  was  the  resnlt  of  the 
attempt  at  coercion  t  The  result  vas  simply 
this,  Uiat  on  that  Monday  no  plongh  or  spade 

was  tooched  on  all  his  estates  ;  and  Mr.  R , 

proud  and  passionate  as  he  wna,  had  simply 
and  unconditionally  to  surrender — knowiner, 
too,  that  he  had  consolidated  the  whole 
conntry-side  in  a  bond  of  mutual  allegiance, 
wliieh  would  long  survive  the  living  genera- 
tion of  men.  Tbe  same  sort  of  oppression 
wBs  attempted  in  particular  cases  for  years 
afterwards.  So  late  as  1847,  we  find,  in  the 
evidence  before  Parliament,  many  cases,  e.17., 
a  witness,  whose  family  had  been  tenants  of 
a  farm,  in  Strathspey,  for  many  generations, 
'probably  since  1680,'  saying, that  'there  is 
a  general  rumour  prevalent  in  the  district, 
and  among  the  adherenta  of  the  Free  Ohorcb, 
that  certain  of  their  nnmber  may  be  made 
examples  of  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in 
the  way  of  being  evicted  from  their  farms, 
posseasiona,  or  holdings',  and  expresetng  his 
own  lively  apprehensions  in  consequence. 
Nor  was  Ibis  general  belief  unfounded.  A 
poor  womao,  who  had  offered  a  shed  on  ber 
holding,  where  the  congregation  might  meet, 
'got  a  message  from  liia  lordship's  factor, 
tbroQgh  another  person,  that,  in  the  event 
of  her  granting  Buch  a  site,  he  would  with- 
draw her  lease'  One  Boaald  Cameron,  in 
the  same  place,  who,  being  an  elder  in  the 
church,  had  come  out  with  his  brethren, 
was  urged  by  the  same  middleman  with  the 
sensible  a^ument,  'Why,  I  conceive  you  to 
be  the  gre.atest  foot  in  the  nation ;  might 
not  a  minbter  who  remained  within  the 
walls  of  a  church,  bo  as  instnimental  in 
wiving  yonr  soul,  as  those  who  preach  in 
woo£  or  fields  ? '  but,  on  this  very  fair  rea- 
soning failing  to  make  him  abandon  his  own 
pastor  and  principles,  he  was  summarily 
tamed  out  of  his  utuation  as  the  great 
mau'a  overseer.  But  the  mo«t  curious  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  thing  being  carried 
out  systematically  is  given  in  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  M ,  of  Skye,  who  was  factor 

for  Lord  Macdonald,  in  that  island.  In  tliis 
case,  not  only  was  tbe  minister  refused  a 
holding,  but  a  list  was  made  out  of  all  tlie 
collectors  who  ventured  to  go  round  and 
gather  up  the  small  coDtribntioos  of  their 
brethren,  and  all  of  them  received  summary 
notice  to  quit,  some  under  circnmstances  of 
the  greatest  hardsbip.  The  factor,  who 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  somewhat  ashamed 
of  the  transaction,  told  the  Committee  that 
'  It  was  Lord  Macdonald  himself  who  gave 
me  the  list  of  such  as  he  wished  to  be  served 
with  notices,  on  account  of  their  being  col- 
lectors.. The  day  he  was  leaving  the  coun- 
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try  he  gave  me  a  list,  and  said,  "  Here  Is  a 
list  of  fellows  that  must  have  notice  to 
quit"  '  One  of  the  poor  men  travelled  all 
the  way  up  to  London  to  try  to  persuade 
his  landlord  to  be  merciful ;  but,  as  the  fac- 
tor told  the  Committee,  '  1  rather  think  his 
lordship  did  not  look  at  his  petition.'  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  officials  connected  with 
the  Free  Church  vho  were  turned  out:  the 
innkeeper  and  the  miller  of  the  district  were 
both  ejected  on  account  of  tbeir  being  mem- 
bers, or,  as  the  factor  put  it,  partisans,  of 
that  body.  '  Being,  aa  we  considered,  pub- 
lic sen'ants,  we  thought  it  better  to  remove 
them.'  The  Committee  was  very  severe  in 
dealing  with  the  allegations  of  partisanship 
made  expoH  facto  against  these  nnfortunate 
people,  the  factor  not  being  able  to  say  that 
he  had  over  hinted  such  a  reason  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bouverie's  question  to  the  fac- 
tor, '  Was  any  locua  penitentitB  allowed  to 
the  millerC  was  met  by  tbe  curious  reply, 
'  That  would  be  interfering  with  the  man's 
conscience,  if  he  thought  he  was  acting 
rightly,'  and  Mr.  Foi  Manle's  rejoinder, 
'  And  you  think  it  was  no  interference  with 
his  conscience,  turning  him  out  of  his  farm  1 ' 
received  tbe  placid  answer,  'Ko.'  Kiel 
Nicholson,  one  of  the  nnfortunate  Free 
Churchmen  removed  at  this  time  to  make 
way  for  a  teacher  of  the  Established  Cbnrcb, 
at  the  time  ho  received  notice  to  quit,  had  a 
bedridden  wife,  and  his  son  the  eldest  of 
eight  or  tea  children,  laid  np  with  a  broken 
leg.  Another  man,  removed  by  a  brother 
of  the  Established  minister,  after  being 
ejected  from  his  land  had  nowhere  to  go, 
and  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  kind 
of  tent  by  the  roadade,  at  last  reeeiving 
shelter  from  the  very  factor  of  Lord  Mac- 
donald whose  general  conduct  aeemato  have 
been  so  harah.  The  correspondence  brought 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  this 
occasion  was  very  instmcttve,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  following  laconic  missive  : — 

'  Abhadalb,  .IfltA  KovtrnbtT,  1846. 
*  Sib, — I  refuse  a  site  (or  a  Free  Church  for 
your  people. 

'  I  ant,  sir,  your  obcdiont  servant,    ■ 
'  Macdonald.' 

But  the  same  minister  who  was  thus  ad- 
dressed aa  to  his  church,  wrote  a  very  re- 
spectful letter  to  bis  landlord,  as  to  his  bouse, 
trusting  '  that  your  Lordship  does  not  really 
intend  to  drive  me,  with  my  yonng  and  help- 
less family,  out  of  my  present  dwelling-house,' 

'  I  am  willing  to  give  any  rents  for  the  same 
which  another  will  offer;  and  should  your 
Lordship  not  choose  te  give  tbe  farm  on  any 
terms,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  the  house  and  - 
grass  for  two  cows  and  a  horse.    The  build- 
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ing  of  this  house  cost  me  £160,  Bnd  t  hsTe 
been  at  considorable  expense  in  improTing  the 
farm,  for  which,  from  theEhortnesaof  thelease, 
I  have  had  as  yet  little  or  no  returns.  Will 
your  Lordship  nllow  me  to  obserre  without 
offence,  that  at  a  time*  when  we  are  all  suf- 
teriag  under  the  chastening  hand  of  our  hea- 
Tenlj  Father,  it  looks  somewhat  nnsetnnly  that 
we  should  be  the  occasion  of  suffering  to  one 
another.  I  have  ah-eady  taken  the  principal 
part  in  distributing  food  supplied  by  the  Free 
Church  among  your  Lordship's  cotters  and 
crofters  b  this  country.  I  am  at  this  moment 
in  receipt  of  nearly  £40  (I  may  now  say  £  1 00) 
from  respectable  private  parties  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  with  which  I  am 
helping  to  relieve  much  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, besides  lessening  the  burden  of  support- 
ing many  of  the  people  to  your  Lordship  and 
tenants.  From  all  these  considerations,  I 
might  nstnrally  aspect  some  favour  at  your 
Lordship's  hands.' 

The  answer  to  this  letter  came  through 
another  factor,  to  the  effect  that  '  Lord  Mac- 
donald  instntcta  me  to  inform  you  that  be 
has  received  your  letter,  and  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  either  to  grant  yoa  a  site  or 
givo  you  any  lands  ;'  adding  that  the  land- 
lord would  not  give  faim  any  compensation 
for  Lis  improTements,  and  that  '  be  had 
l>roaght  it  all  on  himself '  by  persisting  in 
staying  with  bis  present  connegatdon. 

But  with  the  House  of  Commons  BIuo- 
book  before  us,  let  ns  leave  cases  of  indivi- 
dual snffcring  for  a  time,  and  look  at  the 
case  of  whob  congregations.  Throughout 
Scotland  the  Free  Church  was,  with  labour 
find  difficulty,  erecting  places  in  wbicb  to 
worship  God.  But  in  many  places  the  land- 
lords refused  a  foot  of  soil  on  wbicb  to  do 
it.  The  congr^tions  who  met  in  the  open 
air  were  not  much  to  be  pitied  at  their  sUaU 
ing,  for  it  was  summer,  and  a  thorough  soak- 
ing with  rain  was  the  worst  that  bofel  them. 
But  as  the  first  winter  of  1643  darkened 
dowu  upon  tbem,  it  was  no  wonder  that  men 
and  women  gathering  weekly  under  a  canvas 
tent,  and  in  some  cases  without  even  that, 
but  in  the  open  air,  under  the  bitter  incle- 
mency of  the  northern  sky,  began  to  set  up 
piteous  requests  to  be  permitted  to  meet 
under  some  roof,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed 
land  on  which  to  erect  a  roof  to  cover  them. 
But  in  many  instances  this  was  refused ;  and 
during  that  winter,  in  different  districts  of 
Scotland  whole  congregations  of  not  men 
only,  bnt  delicate  women  and  children  (after 
coming,  as  the  Scotch  manner  is,  many  miles 
to  worship  or  to  sacrament),  remained 
through  each  Sunday  of  December,  January, 
and    February,  under   whatever  variety  of 
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',  sleet,  slush,  frost,  run,  and  Ice,  tbeir 
native  sky,  rich  in  such  aUemationa,  ohoee 
to  pour  upon  ihem.  Another  year  came 
round,  and  though  by  this  time  a  number  of 
the  proprietors  had  relented,  a  great"  many 
stood  firm,  and  the  second  winter  showed 
the  same  kind  of  suffering  as  the  firsL  The 
following  circumstances  in  which  one  of  the 
ordinary  services  in  a  congregation  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  in  February  of  the  year 
1844,  was  held,  roust  have  had  parallels  dur- 
ing tbc  same  months,  especially  in  Skre,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Hi^landa  of  In- 
verness and  other  counties.  But  it  ia  ^veo 
by  the  B^iinbnivh  minister  who  conducted 
the  meeting,  ana  whose  evidence  on  matters 
of  which  he  was  eye-witness  we  have  already 
found  so  graphic.  In  this  case  the  congre- 
gation bad  met  for  some  time  in  a  canvas 
tent  on  a  piece  of  moor  or  waste  ground  by 
the  penniaaion  of  the  tenant ;  but  the  land- 
lord, who  had  already  refused  a  ule,  check- 
mated this  evauoD  of  hia  will  by  procaring 
an  interdict,  or  order  of  Court,  and  the  con- 
gregation were  driven  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  meet  on  the  public  road,  ana  to 
try  to  erect  their  tent  there.  But  the  tenL 
could  not  be  erected  without  digging  holes 
for  the  poles,  and  making  holes  in  the  public 
road  was  an  ill^al  proceeding,  which  they 
were  afraid  to  attempt  so  soon  after  being 
driven  off  a  waste  moor.  Couseqnently, 
they  met  all  that  winter  without  shelter,  as 
described  in  the  following  private  letter, 
written  at  the  time,  bnt  afterwards  read  pnb- 
licly  to  the  Committee  of  the  Uoosa  of  Com- 
mons:— 


morning  to  Canohie,  the  hills  white  with  an«w, 
the  roads  covered  ankle  deep  in  many  places 
with  slush,  the  wind  high  and  cold,  thick  rain 
lashing  on,  and  the  £sk  by  our  side  all  the  way, 
roaring  in  the  snow-fiood  between  bank  and 
brae.  We  passed  Johnnie  Armstrong's  tower, 
yet  strong  even  in  its  ruins,  and  after  a  drive 
of  four  miles  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  me  in 
yiew  of  a  sight  which  was  overpowering,  and 
would  have  brought  the  salt  teara  into  the  eyw 
of  any  man  of  common  humani^.  Tbero, 
under  the  naked  boughs  of  some  spreading  oak 
trees,  at  the  point  where  a  country  road  joined 
the  turnpike,  stood  a  tent,  around,  or  rather  in 
front  of  which  was  gathered  a  large  group  a€ 
muffled  men  and  women,  with  some  little  cldl- 
dren,  a  few  sitting,  most  of  them  standing,  aitd 
some  old  venerable  widows  cowering  under  the 
shelter  of  an  umbrella.  On  all  sid^  each  road 
was  adding  a  stream  of  pluded  men  and  muf- 
fled women  to  the  group,  till  the  congrc^tioo 
had  increased  to  between  600  or  600,  gathering 
on  the  very  road,  and  waidi^  my  fMthoooiing 
from  a  mean  inn,  where  I  found  shelter  fill  the 
hour  of  worship  had  come.  During  the  psalm- 
singii^  and  flrat  prayer  I  was  in  Uie  tent,  but 
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finding  that  I  would  be  unoomforlably  confloed, 
I  took  up  my  position  on  a  chair  in  front,  haTiog 
my  bst  on  my  head,  my  Codrington  dose  but- 
toned up  to  my  throat,  and  a  pair  of  bands, 
trhich  wore  wet  enough  with  rain  ere  tho  ser- 
ricB  was  over.  The  rain  lashed  on  heavily  dur- 
ing the  ktter  part  of  tho  sermon,  but  none 
budged  ;  and  when  my  hat  was  off  during  the 
last  prayer,  some  man  kindly  extended  an  um- 
brella over  my  head.  I  was  bo  interested,  and 
so  were  the  people^  that  our  forenoon  service 
cODtinued  for  about  two  hours.  At  the  close  I 
felt  BO  much  for  the  people  ;  it  was  such  a  sad 
sight  to  see  old  men  nnd  women,  some  children, 
and  one  or  two  people  pale  and  sickly,  and  ap- 
parently near  the  grave,  all  wet  and  benumbed 
with  the  keen  wind  and  cold  rain,  that  I  pro- 
posed to  have  no  afternoon  service ;  but  this 
met  with  universal  dissent — one  and  all  declar- 
ed that  if  I  would  hold  on  they  would  stay  on 
the  road  till  midnight  So  we  met  again  at 
three  o'clock,  and  it  poured  on  almost  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  service ;  and  that 
over,  flfaaken  cordially  by  manV  a  man  and  many 
B  woman's  hand,  I  got  mto  the  gig  and  drove 
here  in  time  for  an  evening  service,  followed 
through  rain  in  heaven  and  the  wet  snow  on 
the  r^d  by  a  number  of  the  people.' 

When  this  letter  was  produced  to  tlie 
House  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  that  so  sad  a  sight  must  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  the  minister  who  witnessed  it 
iuto  some  bitterness  of  expression  in  tho 
pulpit,  such  as  might  perhaps  justify  or 
excuse  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch.     Said  Sir 

'  May  I  ask  whether  your  own  feelii^  was 
not  that  some  oppression  had  been  exercised 
towards  those  people  f  Ana.  Certainly  ;  I  felt 
that  tiie  people  were  in  most  grievous  circum- 
stances, being  neceesitated  to  meet  on  the  turn- 
pike  roiad  ;  and  not  only  I,  but  I  may  mention 
ID  addition  that  the  person  wbo  drove  me  in 
the  gig  from  Langholm  to  Canobi^  when  we 
came  in  si^ht  of  that  congregation  standing  in 
the  open  air  upon  such  a  day,  and  in  such  a 
place,  burst  into  tear^,  and  asked  me,  Was  tiiere 
ever  a  sight  seen  like  that  ? 

'  You  have  mentioned  that  "oppression  EMkes 
a  wise  man  mad  ;"  the  feelings  of  the  driver 
might  be  one  thing,  but  you,  a  minister  oi  tha 
gospel,  would  be  very  considerably  excited  by 
aeemg  what  you  have  described  ;  you  thinking 
it  an  act  of  oppression  upon  the  people  f  Ans, 
Deep  feeling  would  be  excited — if  you  mean 
by  excitement  that  I  was  ready  to  break  forth 
into  UDBuitable  expressions,  I  say  certainly  not ; 
I  felt  when  I  saw  it  as  if  I  could  not  prtach,  I 
w»a  so  overpowered  by  the  sight — to  see  my 
fellow-creaturea,  honest,  respectable,  religious 
people,  worshipping  the  Ood  of  their  fathers 
apMi  the  turnpike  road  was  enough  to  melt  any 
man's  heart' 

Sir  James  was  disappointed  in  the  object 
of  his  examination,  for  it  turned  out  that  Dr. 
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Guthrie  on  this  occasion  had  with  some  de- 
liberation avoided  making  any  reference  to 
the  circiun  stances  of  the  congregation,  an^ 
had  turned  all  the  feeling  roused  within  him 
into  the  channel  of  more  fervid  preaching 
of  the  common  gospel. 

This  was  in  1844  ;  the  following  year  the 
ministers,  even  in  the  bleakest  HighloDds, 
began  to  havo  some  comfort,  for  now  the 
manse  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  and  was  being 
pressed  by  Dr.  Quthrie ;  but  the  ponton  of 
these  nnfortnnate  and  exceptional  congrega- 
gatjons  remained  the  same.  A  minister  in 
Skye,whom  the  Highlanders  there  regarded 
with  boundless  veneration,  but  who  was  little 
fitted  to  face  hardships  (he  saw  his  family  of 
cloven  delicate  children  melt  into  the  grave 
before  bim),  used  to  preach  at  Uig  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  covenng  over  himself,  but 
none  for  the  people.  '  I  have  preached,'  he 
says,  'when  the  snow  has  been  faUtng  so 
heavily  upon  them,  that  when  it  was  over  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  con^gation 
from  the  ground,  except  by  their  faces.' 
Two  years  more  passed  on ;  and  even  then, 
in  1847,  there  wcro  still  tbirty-ooe  coses  in 
Scotland  in  which  tdtes  were  absolutely  re- 
fused, besides  many  others  in  which  very  in- 
convenient and  Immilisting  places  were  tUone 
oSered,  and  in  many  cases  Bad  been  accept* 
ed.  The  House  of  Comtnons  now  took  up 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  Uie  most  curious 
thing  in  their  investigation  was  the  careful 
cross-examination  of  medical  men  on  the 
question  whether  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
members  of  the  cofegregation  who  met  winter 
after  winter  in  the  open  air  had  actually  suf- 
fered, or  at  least  had  suffered  seriously  and 
fatally  from  their  compulsory  exposure.  No 
doubt  they  were  drenched  with  rain  and 
chilled  with  sleet,  nnd  then  they  caught  cold 
and  died ;  but  were  the  medical  men  pro- 
pared  to  prove  (so  argued  the  apoli^sta  of 
oppression  in  the  committee}— -couTd  the 
medical  men  say  that  their  teking  cold  was- 
the  necessary  cousequcnce  of  the  dreach 
and  chill,  or  that  the  fatal  result  was  duo 
to  this  original  cause,  and  not  to  subB»~ 
qaent  carelessness  or  blunders  in  the  treat- 
menti  For  example,  when  'Misa  Stewart,. 
OrsntowD,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
strong  for  her  years,  and  of  sound,  constitn- 
tion,  after  attending  pnblio  worship- of  the 
Free  Church  in  the  open  ai^  was  attacked 
by  sub-acate  rheumatisok,'  and  died  exhaust- 
ed after  four  months  of  the  disease,  no  one 
could  certainly  say  tbnt  the  old  lady  might 
not  have  taken  riteomatism  even  if  she  had 
separated  from  her  neighbours,  and  gone 
peaceably  back  to  the  Established  Church! 

We  shall  quote  no  more,  however,  from 
the  details  of  this  Blue-book,  but  it  will  be 
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remembered  that,  after  taking  evidence  ei- 
t«ading  to  nearly  fiye  hundred  p^^of  print, 
the  committee  ouaaimonBly  concnrred  in 
expressing  an  'earnest  hope  that  the  sites 
which  have  hitherto  been  refnsed  may  no 
longer  be  withheld.'  Tbey  held,  and  all 
Englishmen  will  echo  the  opinion,  that  'the 
compuluon  to  wonhip  in  the  open  ^r,  with- 
out a  ehnrch,  is  a  grie*ona  hardship  inflicted 
on  innocent  parties;'  while  tbey  found  that 
even  at  that  late  date  of  1847,  abont  16,000 
people  were  stall  compelled  so  to  worship,  or 
at  least  were '  deprived  of  church  accommoda- 
tion,' and  were  without  'a  convenient  shelter 
from  the  severity  of  a  northern  climate.* 

But  thongh  the  site-refneing  caused  much 
distress  to  the  people,  still  the  edge  even  uf 
this  fell  chiefly  upon  the  minister*.  Driven 
out  of  their  old  homes  in  one  day,  they 
were  often  refused  new  ones,  and  in  the 
great  Highland  counties  denied  even  tempo- 
rary shelter.  Lodging  there  was  hardly  tu 
be  got,  and  in  many  places  the  tenantry 
were  haunted  with  fears  of  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  themeelves  if  they  gave 
house^uom  where  their  landlords  had  al- 
ready refused  a  site.  '  Many  of  these  minis- 
ters* families,'  sud  Dr.  Gutbne  in  184B, 
when  the  facts  were  recent, — 'some  of  them: 
motherless  families — are  thirty,  and  tif  ty,  and 
fajAj,  and  seventy  miles  aeparat«d  from  them. 
I  think  »f  the  hardship  of  many  of  these 
men  going  to  see  their  own  children ;  and  of 
children  who  sae  their  father  so  seldom  that 
they  do  not  know  him  when  he  viMta  them.' 
One  of  the  most  curious  oKes  thus  produced 
was  that  of  the  parish  of  Small  Islee- 
called  because  it  consists  of  four  little  islands 
clustered  together  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
minister,  Mr.  Swanson,  well  known  not 
the  friend  from  jroutli  of  Hugh  Miller — fa- 
mous as  a  geologist,  and  much  more  famous 
:iia  a  Scotti^  stODemaaon,  gave  up  his  home, 
■*  placed  far  amid  the  meWcholy  main,'  and 
«ame  out  with  the  othere  in  1843  ;  and  a  site 
ibotb  for  manse  and  Church  being  refused 
-the  central  island,  where  the  whole  congre- 
gation adhered  to  him,  ho  betook  hiroae^  to 
what  his  friend,  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Wit- 
tun,  dnbhed  the  '  Floating  Manse.'  It  was 
a  little  yacht,  30  feet  by  11  feet,  in  which  ho 
lived  when  visidng  his  parish,  his  family, 
however,  resitUng  m  3kye. 

In  1844,  Hu^  Miller  set  out  to  visit  hb 
friend  on  a  geological  excursion,  die  scien- 
tific record  of  which  be  baa  preserved  in 
Us  volume  'The  Cruise  of  the  Btttff,' 
where  he  also  gives  a  most  curious  account 
of  the  relations  of  Mr.  Swanaon,  the  minis- 
ter,  to  the  people  to  whiHn  be  so  clung. 
On  one  Stnday  morning  the  geologist  and 
his  host  got  ashore  oo  their  way  to  a  low 


which  its  former  occupaot  had  built  with  his 
vn  money  as  a  Gaelic  school  for  the  people, 
id  which  they  were   obliged  to  use  as  a 

Elace  of  worship — '  the  minister  encased  ia 
is  ample^kirted  storm'jacket  of  oiled  cao- 
vaa  protected  atop  by  a  gentune  lou'-weiUr, 
of  which  the  broad  TK>sterior  rim  sloped 
a-yard  down  his  back;  and  I  closely 
wrapped  up  in  my  grey  maud,  which  proved, 
however,  a  rather  indifferent  protection 
^iust  the  penetrating  powers  of  a  true  Heb- 
ridean  driz^e.'  When  they  got  in,  the  mio- 
iater  took  off  his  sou'-wester,  and  prescfaed 
on  '  God  BO  loved  the  world,'  and  the  viator 
remarks  how  the  attention  of  bia  hearers  to 
him  who  was  not  only  their  pastor,  but  the 
sole  phvBician,  and  that  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, in  the  island,  was  increased  by  his 
new  life  of  hardship  and  danger  undertaken 
for  their  sakes ;  for  they  had  seen  hi^  little 
vessel  driven  from  her  anchorage  just  as 
the  evening  bad  fallen,  and  always  feared 
for  his  sa^ty  when  stormT  nights  closed 
over  the  sea.  Next  year  Miller  had  himself 
an  opportunity  of  jiidjcing  of  this,  for  while 
he  was  on  board  the  Setay  '  the  water,  pour- 
ing in  through  a  hundred  opening  chinks  in 
her  upper  works,  rose,  despite  of  our  ex- 
ertions, high  over  plank,  and  beam,  and  cabin 
door,  and  went  dashing  gainst  beds  and 
lockers.  She  was  evidently  fast  filting,  and 
bade  fair  to  terminate  all  her  voyagings  by 
a  short  trip  to  the  bottom.'  Tbey  barely 
saved  themselves  by  the  Point  of  Sleot  in- 
terposing between  them  and  the  roll  of  the 
sea.  The  'Floating  Manse'  will  not  be  for- 
gotten while  the  works  of  this  oharming 
writer  BUTvive ;  but  very  much  later  than 
this,  on  Loch  Snnart,  also  in  the  West,  a 
'floating  church'  also  had  to  be  provided 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  a  site  ;  and 
the  Sheriff  of  Edinburghshire,  himself  a  naval 
officer  in  his  youth,  testified  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  that  in  the  winter  of  1646  it 
answerad  v«rf  weU.  It  was  moored  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  al- 
though there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
people  going  out  in  boats,  still  it  was  poaa- 
ble  to  manage  it.  Many  English  pedestri- 
ans in  Sutherland  have  soen  the  famous  Cave 
of  Smoo,  a  vast  cavern  protected  by  a  natu- 
ral gateway  of  rock,  and  with  an  interior 
chamber  where  a  black  stream  flows  in  per- 
petual darkness.  It  was  here  that  the  Free 
Church  congregation  of  Durness  met. 


Getfa  sea  is  their  protection.    Non.._  , 

he  is  niter  of  the  sea,  though  he  boasts  him- 
setf  pMsatsor  of  the  land.    In  a  deep  gully, 
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where  the  rocks  are  some  hundred  feet  .high, 
9.  hollow  has  heen  closed  in  from  the  sea  by  a 
btrrier  of  rocks,  which  protects  them  from 
the  Western  Ocean,  behind  thia  thej  meet ; 
and  therc^  soma  hundred  feet  down,  where  no 
nan  can  see  them  till  h«  stands  oo  the  Terge  of 
the  precipice,  and  where  they  might  have  been 
safe  from  Claveriiouse  in  the  dajs  of  old,  that 
minuter  with  his  congregation,  while  the  wares 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  wore  roaring  beside 
them,  and  protected  by  that  harrier  of  rock, 
met  two  winters  and  two  summers;  and  I 
know,  from  the  dotermiDatioii  of  that  man  and 
his  people,  that  there  they  would  hare  met  till 
thdr  dying  day  if  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  had 
not  granted  them  redress.' 

But  we  were  treating  of  the  hardabips 
rather  of  the  ministers  flian  of  the  congre- 
gatjons,  and  Dr.  Gutbrie'a  question  is  perti- 
nent, 

'  Where  does  the  minister  go  after  baring 
preached  in  such  circnmstances  f  Not  In  the 
case  I  bavo  just  mentioned,  but  in  another, 
tho  minister,  after  preaching  to  his  hearers  in 
the  winter  snow,  where  there  was  no  barrier  or 
creek  sheltering  them  from  the  salt  sea  spray, 
had  to  go  ba(£,  not  to  a  comfortable  home, 
hke  you  and  me,  but  to  a  miserable  dwelling, 
where  he  had  to  climb  to  a  lonely  and  misera- 
ble garret,  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  lit- 
tle rentilatioa,  and  in  a  room  irtiere  he  could 
bare  no  fire,  the  minister  had  to  sit  from  wedc's 
eod  to  week's  end,  till  his  health  was  broken 
down,  and  be  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
b&ttle-fleld,  forced  away  from  it  to  sare  him- 
self from  an  early,  and,  I  say,  a  martyr's 
grare." 

Itneed  not  be  said  tbat  such  cases  as  these 
were  ezceptionat  and  extreme ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certun  the  facta  in  these 
cases  are  accnratdy  giren,  and  are  repre- 
sentative of  other  ez^me  cases  that  wore 
never  published.  Onr  last  quotation  from  tiie 
eloqaent  dirine  who  l^d  the  foundations  of 
tie  homes  of  a  whole  Cborch  (and  to  whom 
ve  shall  not  apologize  for  quoting  so  many 
facts  which  are  the  inheritance  of  tiic 
Chnrcb  catholic)  is  interesting  to  the  writer, 
beeaose  tlie  younger  of  the  two  ministers 
^Ven  of  in  it  was  one  of  the  first  men 
nhom  he  remembers  in  his  childhood  to 
have  seen  in  the  pulpit.  Ho  gave  up  no 
manse  in  1843,  but  belonged  to  another 
class,  tlie  licentiates  or  candidates  of  tbe 
Cborch,  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
body  now  to  be  stripped  of  all  ita  pros- 
pects and  emolomenta.  The  following  visit, 
nairated  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  was  to  the  old 
minister  of  Tongne,  'a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  the  best  affections.'  His  son, 
whom  we  remember  merely  as  a  gentlemanly 
yeuDg  cleric,  with  a  rather  plaintire  voice, 
which  RUtged  through  endless  intonations 
and  cadences,  and  was  provocative  of  medi- 


tation much  more  than,  of  thought,  was  at 
this  time  bis  father's  assistant,  and  died  of 
the  fever  mentioned  by  Dr.  Guthrie. 

The  place  where  Mr.  Mackenzie's  old 
manse  is  situated  is  near  the  small  village  of 
Tongue,  tbe  prettiest  place  in  all  that  country. 
He  had  a  sort  of  ancestral  right  to  it — bis 
family  having  had  possession  of  it  for  about  a  ■  - 
hundred  years — and  he  had  spent  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  improving  the  proper- 
ty, never  dreaming  but  that  bis  son  would  in- 
herit it  after  ho  was  gnno.  It  was  told  me 
that  bis  Grace  of  Sutherland  wrote  to  hira,  ex- 
pressing bis  hope  that  he  would  not  go  out, 
oonsidving  how  much  he  had  done  for  hinj. 
Hr.  Mackentie  wrote  back  that  he  was  not  for- 
getful of  bis  Grace's  kindness,  hut  that  be 
owed  more  to  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 
When  I  went  to  Tongue,  where  did  I  find  him ! 
I  passed  tbe  manse,  with  its  lawns,  its  trim 
walks,  and  its  fine  trees.  I  went  on  till  I 
came  to  a  bleak,  heather  hill,  under  the  lee  of 
which  I  found  a  humblecottage  belonging  to  the 
pariah  schoolmaster,  where  this  venerable  man 
and  bis  aon  had  found  a  shelter,  and  were  ac- 
commodated for  four  shillings  a  week.  There 
was  nothing  inviting  about  the  house,  though 
I  believe  the  people  were  kind  enough.  Be- 
fore the  door  there  was  an  old  broken  cart,  and 
a  black  peat  stack,  and  everjtbiiig  was  repul- 
sive. I  opened  the  Aaor  of  the  single  room, 
which  served  for  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
parlour,  library,  study,  and  bedroom,  all  and 
everything  in  one;  and  there,  beyond  tbe  bed, 
I  saw  him,  nature  exhausted.  Ho  bad  never 
closed  his  eyes  all  night,  having  passed  a  night 
of  extreme  suffering ;  and  thcre^  in  exhausted 
nature,  he  was  sitting  half  dressed  in  a  chair, 
in  profound  slumber,  his  old  grey  locks  stream- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
sitting — a  picture  of  old  age,  a  picture  of  dis- 
ease, a  picture  of  death.  I  stood  for  some 
time  before  him,  and  as  I  looked  round  tbe 

room  I  thought,  Oh  I  if  I  had  B ,  if  I  had 

any  of  the  men  here  who  are  persecuting  our 

toor  Free  Church,  surely  Uioy  wouldbe  moved 
y  such  a  sight  as  this  I  I  pushed  open  a 
door,  and  in  a  small  mean  closet  I  found 
this  venerable  man's  son — a  minister  of  our 
Church,  and  a  man  who  would  be  an  honour  to 
any  Church — lying  on  a  fever  bed.  His  chit- 
dren  were  seventy  miles  away,  for  no  house 
could  he  prooured  tor  them  in  the  district 
Tbe  BOD  had  never  closed  his  eyes  all  night, 
his  own  sufferings  having  been  aggravated  by 
his  father'a  1  tried  to  console  him,  but  I  was 
more  fit  to  weep  with  him  than  anything  else. 
I  only  remember  that  be  said  something  to  this 
effect :  "  Ah,  Mr,  Outhrie,  this  is  bad  enough  and 
hard  enough,  hut,  blessed  be  God,  I  don't  lie 
here  a  ren^de;  mv  own  conscience  and  my 
fatiier's  are  in  peace.  As  I  came  back  amid  the 
driving  tempest,  I  confess  that  I  was  more  like 
a  child  than  a  man,  so  little  was  I  able  to  resist 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  as  I  came  along  I  saw  a 
little  Sower,  that  God  in  his  providence  had 
tanght,  when  the  storm  came  on,  to  close  its. 
leaves ;  and  1  thought,  if  God  is  so  kind  to- 
Ihis  little  flower,  he  wi^  neyer  s^^^^f^ 
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ouB  man  foraaken,  nor  his  seed  beggii^  bread. 
.  ,  .  When  I  retumod  from  tha  North  a  few 
dajB  ago,  1  fuund  a  letter,  informinK  me  that 
(his  Tenerable  man  was  dead.  Death  has  tied 
bU  tODKue:  it  has  loosed  mine.  I  beliere  that 
that  man  ma^r  hare  died  u  much  in  conae- 
guentw  o(  the  privations  he  endured,  an  John 
Brown  did  from  the  pifitol  of  CUverhouse. 
'  There  was  some  mercy  in  the  dragoon's  pis- 
tol ;  it  put  an  end  to  the  man's  sufferings  at 
once.  But  he  is  now  in  hia  eoffln,  and  they 
cannot  disturb  him  there.' 

'And  vUat  I  pray  this  meeting  to  remem- 
ber,' concluded  the  speaker,  'is  tbat  there 
are  other  men  in  aimilar  circunurtances.' 
There  wero  others,  not  a  few ;  but  most  of 
them  now  dwell  where  they  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor;  and  though  family 
records  all  over  Scotland  might  add  not  a 
few  pages  to  our  chronicle  of  constancy, 
these  are  generally  too  aacrcd  to  draw  upon. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  recall  us  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  straitening  and  suffering  under 
which  the  ejrtraordinary  work  of  church  or- 
ganization and  cofigtniction  which  we  for- 
mertv  sketched  was  carried  on ;  and  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  favourite  motto  of  the 
Scottinb  church,  JTee  (amen  eoTitumebalar, 
has  more  modem  applications  than  to  those 
days  of  the  Covenant 

'Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 
hour.' 

But  this  Eubject  lias  at  present  a  more 
than  historical  interest.  ITie  paragraph  re- 
ferring to  Scotland  and  its  urgent  educa- 
tional needs  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  this  Session,  followed  by  the  ini- 
inediate  introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  which  was  promptly  oppo«ed  by 
his  political  opponents,  on  the  ground  that 
it  confessedly  cuts  off  the  parish  schools 
from  any  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  reminds  us  of  perhaps  the  most 
cnie!  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of  suffer- 
ing in  1843.  The  parish  school-masters  of 
Scotland  have  always  been  a  most  meritori- 
ous hut  very  ill-remunerated  set  of  men ; 
and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  whatever 
severities  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  might 
have  led  those  in  power  to  exercise  towards 
the  minislera  and  leaders  of  the  Church  after 
1843,  these  humbler  members  not  being 
tiiemsclves  ecclesiastical  officials,  might  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possesNon  of 
their  hearths  and  homes.  But  it  was  not 
so.  Many  of  the  Bchoolmaal«re  were  elders 
.of  the  Church.  All  of  them  were  to  a  cer- 
:tain  extent  educated  men,  and  took  an  inte- 
irest  in  the't^ueations  raised  as  to  the  Church's 
right  to  be  free  from  patronage  and  from 
civil  dictation  generally.  The  consequence 
was,  that  not  a  few  of  ihem  came  out  along 
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with  the  other  laymen  who  followed  the 
ministers  in  1843,  prepared  to  take  thdr 
share  of  the  pecuniaiy  burdens  which  were 
thus  brought  upon  the  community.  But 
this  milder  lot  was  not  allowed  them.  They, 
too,  like  the  ministers,  had  their  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.  Tliey  would  gladly  have  clung 
to  their  humble  daily  work  in  the  achoot 
bouse,  and  more  gladly  still  to  the  little 
borne  built  generally  at  the  end  of  it,  during 
the  week,  with  bare  liberty  on  the  Sabbath 
to  join  with  either  congregation  in  worship; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  llirongbout  Scotland, 
every  schoolmaster  who  joined  with  the 
Church  in  fulfilling  its  pledge  of  1842,  was 
at  once  ejected  from  his  small  house,  and 
deprived  of  his  smaller  income ;  and  the 
consequences  to  them  and  to  their  families 
were  in  many  cases  misery,  approaching 
almost  to  stapation.  The  result  to  educa- 
tion was  not  disadvantageous;  for  the  Free 
Church,  having  thrown  upon  it  the  burden 
of  so  many  men  deprived  of  bread,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  attachment  to  itself, 
was  in  no  mood  to  shrink  from  the  duty. 
It  at  once  added  to  the  rest  of  its  organ  iza 
tion  an  education  scheme.  Homes  were 
gradually  built  for  the  ousted  scboolmastera. 
and  in  as  many  places  as  possible  they  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  same  children  of  the 
same  hamlets  where  they  had  previously 
dwelt  The  Free  Church  has  now,  or  had 
very  recently,  620  schools  and  645  teachers, 
and  taught  upwards  of  00,000  of  the  youth 
of  Scotland,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  most 
remote  and  destitute  part« ;  while  its  normal 
schools  are  reported  by  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors as  the  most  efficient  in  Scotland. 
Yet  for  a  proper  national  scbemc,  such  as 
has  formany  years  been  desired  in  Scotland, 
the  Free  Church  would  at  once  be  ready  to 
give  up  an  organization  so  interesting  in  its 
ori^n,  and  so  powerful  in  its  results.  Sora» 
years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  keenest  oppo- 
sition by  the  Conservative  party  and  the 
Established  Chnrch,  the  choice  of  a  teacher 
of  any  denomination  was  allowed  to  the  beri- 
tora;  and  next  year,  whatever  else  is  done 
on  this  most  important  subject,  it  is  plain 
that  the  last  strands  of  exclusive  oonnection 
will  be  parted. 

The  remaining  matter  which  may  come 
before  Parliament  during  the  next  session  is 
one  in  which  the  other  Voluntary  and  Pres- 
byterian Churchoa  of  Scotland  are  quite  as 
much  interested  as  that  which  dates  from 
1843.  It  is  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
patronage  of  the  churches  from  the  few  ex- 
isting possessors,  partly  to  the  landowners, 
and  partly  to  the  communicants  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  bnt  excluding  other 
parishioners.     A  Committee  was  appomted 
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\a  1869  b^  the  General  Assembly,  to  natcb 
over  »  l^alative  measure  to  this  eflect,  and 
their  first  step  was  to  jfo  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. In  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  queetions, 
they  explained  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
Hndden  ehftngc  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a 
body  which  had  hitherto  been  distinguished 
by  its  uncompromising  defence  of  the  pre- 
sent rights  of  patrons,  was  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate tJie  Presbyterians  outside  by  a  defe- 
rence to  their  well-known  riews.  On  this 
point,  and  on  the  proposal  generally,  Mr. 
Gladstone  requested  that  a  formal  memorial 
might  be  drawn  up,  not  only  '  because  it  ia 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  have 
in  their  hands  some  statement  with  aome 
degree  of  authority,'  but  also  to  instruct 
'  the  Parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms'  in  a 
matter  which  Scotchmen  alone  can  be  ex- 


Church  Patronage'  has  accordingly  now  been 
issued  and  transmitted  to  the  Government, 
and  will  doubtless  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment, giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland  with  great  fairness  nntil  it  comes 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  but  making  it  in 
consequence  quite  impossible  for  any  Legis- 
lature with  the  least  sense  of  justice  to  re- 
constitute church  endowments  in  the  way 
dedred.  It  narrates  how  patronage  was 
abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  Itevolution  set^ 
tlcment ;  and  how  its  restoration  by  an  Act 
in  1711  (protested  gainst  by  the  Free 
Church  in  1843  as  altering  a  thing  reserved 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  Pariia- 
mcnt)  was  *  one  of  the  acts  of  a  conspiracy 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Stuart 
dynasty  to  the  throne.  The  Assemblv  of 
1735  stated  in  an  address  to  the  King,  'lliat 
it  was  done  in  resentment  against  the  Church 
of  Scotland.'  Bishop  Burnet,  present  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  says  it  was  intended  to 
'  weaken  and  undermine '  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  '  Statement '  then  goes  on  to 
show  how  it  was  not  merely  the  Free  Church 
that  protested  against  the  outr^e :  the  As- 
sembly of  1813  protested  that  'the  Act 
abolishing  patronage  must  be  understood  to 
be  a  part  of  our  Presbyterian  constitution 
Bccur^  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  for- 
ever;' and  for  seventy  years  in  succes^on 
thereafter  the  Assembly  yeariy  instructed  its 
Committee  to  attempt  to  get  redress.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  the  cold  eighteenth  centu- 
ry crept  on,  a  party  began  to  dominate  in 
the  Church  which  took  the  same  view  of 
patronage  which  was  afterwards  formulated 
br  Dr.  Meams  and  Br.  Cook,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  civil  courts  became  finally  triumphant 
in  1813.    And  thus  followed  the  first  seces- 


sion. Ebcnezer  Erskine,  a  great  name  in 
those  northern  repous  in  that  dark  century, 
protested  publicly  that  'those  professed 
Presbyterians  who  thrust  men  upon  congre- 
gations without,  and  contrary  to,  the  free 
choice  their  king  had  allowed  them,  were 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  jostle  Christ  out  of 
his  government'  He  and  three  other  minis- 
ters were  thereupon  deposed  iji  1733,  and 
'  appealed  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and 
reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.'  The  second  secession,  in  1753, 
was  a  still  more  exact  parallel  to  the  third 
great  schism  of  1843,  for  the  founders  of 
the  Relief  Church  in  1753  were  driven  out, 
hke  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  because 
they  refused  to  take  a  personal  part  in  or- 
daining those  whom  the  patron  had  present- 
ed, but  whom  the  peoplo  refused  to  receive. 
TTiese  circumstances  arc  very  fairly  narrated 
in  the  Statement,  which  farther  refers  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Law  of 
Patronage  in  1834,  as  giving  'the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  question  which  we  possess.'  That  Com- 
mittee, it  is  stated,  came  to  no  definite  find- 
ing, because  the  oeceasity  for  doing  so  was 
superseded  by  (he  Act  of  the  previous  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  giving  the  people  a  veto 
against  an  unacceptable  presentee — an  Act 
which  was  *  not  passed  without  a  full  assu- 
rance from  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland  that  it  was  quite  within  the  power 
of  the  Church,'  Within  a  year  thereafter, 
however,  a  question  arose  as  to  this,  and  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges,  back- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords,  held  that  it  was 
not  within  their  power.  The  Church  at 
once  took  steps  to  appeal  to  the  Legislatnre 
to  correct  the  anomaly,  and  concede  the 
power  which  was  queationed ;  a.slnng  only 
that  in  the  meantime  the  courts  should  not 
force  them  to  take  a  part  in  violating  with 
their  own  hands  those  rights  of  the  Christian 
peoplo  which  they  had  afiirraed.  The  re- 
fusal to  allow  this  brought  on  the  disruption. 
The  'Statement'  win^  up  with  pointing 
out  how  '  the  non-intrusion  controversy  thus 
passed  into  that  of  spritual  independence ;' 
and  '  it  was  on  a  question  thence  arising  in 
regard  to  the  respective  provinces  of  the  ec- 
cleuastical  and  civil  courts  that  the  secession 
of  1843  actually  took  place.'  They  add, 
however,  that  though  in  1836  the  Church 
refused  t^  condemn  patron^e  altogether, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  supposed  security 
of  the  Veto  Act,  in  1843  this  as  well  as 
other  matters  came  to  maturity,  and  the 
General  Assembly  resolved,  '  That  patronage 
is  a  grievance  ;  has  been  attended  with  much 
injury  to  tlie  cause  of  true  religion  in  this 
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preseot  involved ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.'  Far  from  conciliating  oppo- 
nents, however,  this  resolve  wae  made  part 
of  the  reason  by  the  courta  and  the  moderate 
party  for  driving  its  authors  iuto  diMiiption. 
The  caDdoiir  and  faimeaa  of  the  earlier 
historical  part  of  thia  memorial  will  always 
give  it  importance  ;  but  tHo  gross  inadequa- 
cy of  the  practical  measures  proposed  haa 
subjected  it  in  Scotland  to  an  unfair  amount 
of  ridicule.  Dr.  Cook,  as  the  head  of  the 
moderate  party,  the  proper  representative  of 
those  who  stayed  in  in  1643,  at  once  protest- 
ed agtunat  it,  asserting  that  patronage  is  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  re- 
presenting the  broad  section  of  the  Church, 
repudiated  it  two  days  after.  Mr.  Story, 
the  biographer  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  is  Dr.  Leo's  successor  in  Edinburgh, 
made  baste  to  attack  it  also.  Tlie  great 
difficulty  within  the  Church  seems  to  be  the 
proposed  refusal  to  admit  all  parishioners  to 
vote  for  the  parish  minister.  So  long  as  he 
was  appointed  by  a^ingle  laird  or  nobleman, 
who  luight  be  a  stranger  altogether,  that 
difficulty  was  not  felt.  The  people  were  ex- 
cluded, but  they  were  excluded  ec|aalty.  It 
is  now  proposed,  however,  that  the  minister 
should  be  pud  by  the  whole  etnintry,  but 
should  be  appointed  by  the  communicants 
of  the  Bstablished  Church  alone,  excluding 
the  members  of  the  older  and  properly  anti- 
patronage  bodies,  who  have  all  the  aame 
creed,  but  whoso  principles  of  Church  polity 
the  Established  Cfanrch,  itself  a  minority  of 
the  nation,  is  only  now  adopting.  It  is 
clearly  the  vague  sense  of  mjustice  and 
wrong  thus  caused  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  dissatisfaction  everywhere  expressed 
with  the  proposed  measure,  even  by  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment itself.  But  another  more  important 
rcdult  has  been  the  clear  recognition  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  thereby  'conciliating' 
the  older  anti-patronage  PresbytMians  or 
uniting  the  Church.  L^t  year  we  express- 
ed the  belief  that  any  fair  proposals  or  en- 
deavours ou  the  part  of  the  Establishm^t 
would  have  the  eSectof  at  least  producinga 
pause  in  the  projected  union  of  the  volun- 
tary Presbyterians  outside.  The  'State- 
ment' to  be  laid  before  Parliament  has  had 
decidedly  the  effect  of  consolidating  that 
union,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  will 
go  on,  though  probably  in  the  meantime 
rather  by  way  of  mutual  co-operation.  A 
very  short  time  will  see  the  1<  ree  Church, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Keformed    Presbyterian    Church — all    the 


lai^e   Presbyterian  communities  who  have 

Eirotested  against  patronage,  and  whose 
eading  principle  is  the  liberation  of  rcU^oo 
from  State  control— absolutely  united  in 
their  work,  and  partitioning  Scotland  be- 
tween them.  It  need  not  be  s^d  how  hope- 
lesB  is  the  proposal  to  choose  this  time  for 
asking  Parliament  to  reconstitute  the  en- 
dowment of  a  minority  of  the  Scotch  people 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  m  how  fatal  to 
the  Church  the  success  of  the  scheme  would 
be,  even  if  it  could  be  expected  to  succeed. 
The  movement  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
quite  another  direction.  Dr.  'Wallace,  in 
his  paper  on  '  Church  Tendencies  in  Scotland,' 
and  some  other  men  not  belonging  to  hit 
party  in  the  Kirk,  have  rather  indicated  that 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  which  a 
large  part  of  our  paper  has  dealt,  should  be 
handed  over  from  their  own  body  t*>  that 
disestablished  church  which  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  with  increasing  success 
taken  charge  of  iL  In  July  last,  this  sub- 
ject came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  discusMon  upon  Mr.  M'Laren's  Church 
Rates  Abolition  Bill  for  Scotland,  a  measure 
which  its  able  and  energetic  mover  has 
withdrawn,  upon  receiving  a  promise  from 
the  Government  to  introduce  one  next  year 
upon  their  own  resconsibility.  On  some 
matters  raised  by  tuis  bill  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed.  Mr.  Graham,  mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  said  that  he  knew  from 
experience  that  '  a  large  number  of  his  con- 
stituents— the  enormous  mass  of  the  people 
of  Scotland — bitterly  resented  these  compnl- 
sory  assessments ;'  while  bis  colleague,  Mr. 
Anderson,  opposed  the  bill  as  premature,  on 
the  ground  that  '  if,  as  is  veryprobable,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  House  should 
think  pro[>er  to  disestablish  and  disendow 
that  Cnurch,  its  property  will  have  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  State.  But  the  special 
matter  of  the  Highlands,  a  scandal  which 
even  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  are 
desirous  to  see  wiped  oat  at  any  expense, 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Ellice,  who 
'  agreed  with  the  bon.  member  for  Edin- 
buigfa,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  counliy 
the  Church  of  Scothiud  was  but  the  carica- 
ture of  a  Church,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  places  where  it 
was  only  represented  by  five  or  ten  person^ 
was  a  reproach  to  the  Legislature.  He  hoped 
the  Lonl  Advocate,  when  dealing  with  the 
question,  would  also  deal  with  those  useless 
churches  and  manses  which  were  a  standing 
reproach  to  common  sense,  and  ought  no 
longer  to  be  supported.'  lie  J^rd  Advo- 
cate was  cautious  in  bis  rejoinder  to  this 
appeal,  restricting  his  observations  to  the 
Highland  churches  and  manses  'provided  by 
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Parliament  at  a_  time  when  the  Church 
numbered  a  lai^er  ■portion  of  the  population 
than  it  does  now.'^;,  "With  regard  to  these — 
the  annual  paymenta  in  connection  with 
which  form,  pevUapa,  the  meet  offensive  ex- 
ample of  uicro  waste  of  public  money  at 
present  existing — the  Government  onicer 
said,  '  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  would  bo  in  accordance  with  good 
sense  to  make  provision  whereby  that  ac- 
commodation, which  is  not  profitable  either 
to  the  kingdom  or  the  Church,  might  close.' 
Any  money  saved  in  this  direction  will 
almost  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  education 
of  Scotland;  for  the  Free  Church  will  re- 
fuse a  concurrent  endowment  which  would 
include  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  the  long  Con- 
servative battle  against  a  good  Education 
Bill  beyond  the  Tweed,  cannot  be  successful 
for  ever.  "When  the  Scotch  rresbyteiians 
form  their  Union  ^in  which,  as  Mr.  Gordon 
pointed  out  in  Parliament,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  members  of  the  present  Established 
Church  should  not  join),  they  will  undertake 
a  weighty  responsibility  for  the  religious 
good  of  Scotland.  But  the  weight  which 
they  unite  to  bear  will  be  easy,  compared  to 
that  crushing  load  which  fell  upon  one  of 
them  in  1843,  and  which  yet  became  to  it 
only  such  a  burden  *  as  wings  are  to  the 
bird.' 


Art.  IV. — The  Romance  of  ike  Bt>sa. 

(I.)  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.     Nouvelle  fidi- 

tioD.      Par   Francisque    Michel.      Paris : 

Firmin  Didot  Freres.     1864, 

Thk  study  of  pre-Kenaissance  literature  be- 
Icmgs  especially  to  the  present  century.  A 
few  ballads  bad  been  previously  rescued 
from  oblivion ;  a  few  names  unearthed  from 
the  rubbish  of  centuries;  but  the  great  mass 
of  writers  who  lived  and  flourished  in  what 
men  used  to  call  the  Dark  Ages  bad  been 
utterly  foi^ottcn,  names  as  well  as  writings, 
until  the  labours  of  Ampere,  Fauriel,  Kay- 
nouard,  and  otheis  in  France,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  antiquarian  scholars  in 
England,  brought  them  again  to  light  within 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  literature  thus  revived  has  a  value  of 
its  own  quite  independent  of  any  hterary 
merit,  though  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, it  reveab  to  ua  not  only  the 
manners  and  customs  ot  the  time,  the  medi- 
leval  daily  life,  but,  which  Is  more  impor- 
tant, the  media^ral  conditions  and  modes  of 
thought,  within  such  limits — too  narrow, 


alasl — as  the  conventional  rules  of  poetry 
allowed.  But  artificial  grooves  cannot  whol- 
ly prevent  a  vij^orous  mind  from  running  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  in  spite  of  convention- 
alism, the  reader  comes  sometimes,  in  the 
midst  of  sandy  deserts  of  commonplace 
morality,  monotonous  rbpetitions,  and  thirsty 
verbiage,  upon  oases  of  such  exceeding 
brightness  and  splendour,  cooled  with  foun- 
tains BO  sparkling  and  foliage  so  luxuriant, 
that  he  feels  he  is  repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 
And  the  country  is  by  no  means  eisplored'. 
As  in  the  great  goldfields  of  Australia,  the 
big  nuggets  have  disappeared  and  been 
gathered  up  long  since;  nevertheless  there 
remun,  for  those  who  have  patience  to  dig, 
plenty  of  smaller  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  which 
may  amply  serve  to  reward  uieir  toil  But 
because  all  have  not  the  time  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  work,  and  becanse,  after  all, 
it  lies  a  good  deal  out  of  the  "beateu  track  of 
scholars,  it  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  invite  them  to  come  with  us  and 
visit,  sparing  themselves  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing for  them,  certain  oases  which  lie  scatter- 
ed about  in  a  vast  Sahara  of  Terse  called  the 
■RoroAnce  of  the  Rose.'  'Bien  n'est  agre- 
able  et  piquant,'  says  Sainte  Benve, '  comme 
un  guide  familier  dans  les  epoques  loin- 
tames.' 

Our  sketch  of  the  book  will  be  necessarily 
incomplete ;  nor  could  any  ordinary  limits  of 
apaper  suffice  for  its  thorough  examination. 
Its  importance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  a  sort 
of  Bible  to  France;  the  sontce  whence  its 
readers  drew  their  masims  of  morality,  their 
philosophy,  their  science,  tbeir  history,  and 
even  their  religion ;  and  which,  after  having 
retained  its  popularity  for  a  length  of  time 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, was  revived  with  success  after  the  Re- 
naissance, the  only  medieval  hook  which 
enjoyed  this  distinction. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  some  of  the 
reasons  of  this  long-continued  success,  and 
to  prove  that  the  book,  once  the  companion 
of  knights  and  dames,  of  damoiseaux  and 
damoiaellei,  has  the  strongest  claims  on  the 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages;  that  it  is  not  a 
congeries  of  dry  and  dead  bones  of  antiqnity, 
not  a  mass  of  mediteral  fables,  but  a  Dook 
full  of  ideas,  information,  and  su^estion — 
a  book  wann  with  life. 

France,  whence  it  came,  is  indeed  the 
mother  of  modem  literature.  Thence  both 
Italy  and  England  derived  their  inspiration. 
In  uie  countnes  of  Provence  and  Langaedoc 
lingered  longest  the  remains  of  the  Latin 
civdizalioQ  :  there  the  lamp  of  learning, 
dwindled  down  at  last  to  a  mere  speck,  had 
yet  flame  enough  to  light  the  new  taper  of 
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the  troubadour;  tbere  waa  first  heard  the 
'  Kibelungen  Lied  ;'  there  originated  the  ten- 
ton,  the  canso,  the  sirvenU,  the  chanton 
royaU,  the  triolet,  and  all  the  varied  forma 
of  luediffival  poetry;  and  there  was  the 
chosen  home  of  sucti  philosophy  and  Bcien>;e 
as  existed  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  English  writers  before  the  Eliza- 
hethan  age  copied  openly  and  arowedly 
from  French  sources,  taking  plot,  plan,  and 
framework  of  their  poems.  Kveu  Dant^  de- 
ferred to  ProcvDcc,  and  owned  that  the 
troubadour  led  the  thoaght  of  Western 
Europe.  Other  countries  of  Europe  liavc 
little  indeed  in  their  early  literature  to  com- 
pare with  the  treasures  of  the  Languo  d'Oc 
and  the  Langue  d'Oil ;  and  while,  outside 
France,  stand  almost  alone  the  great  figures 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer,  there  is,- 
within  the  circle  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  alone, 
a  constellation  in  which  arc  the  names  of 
Marie  de  France,  Rutebenf,  Jean  do  Menng, 
Charles  of  Orleans,  Christine  de  Fisan,  Alain 
Chartier,  Eustache  Deschamps,  and  Francois 
Villon,  besides  a  host  of  minor  poets  whose 
works  are  little  inferior,  and  who  may  still 
be  read,  if  not  always  with  delight,  certainly 
always  with  profit  Scattered  about  in  their 
writings  is  the  whole  of  the  mediaaval  life; 
by  their  light  we  can  penetrate  through  the 
GlondB  of  BIX  hundred  years,  and  bring  those 

fictuicsque  ages  of  colour  and  splendour 
ack  to  our  minds  as  brightly  and  vividly 
as  we  realiee  any  battle-field  in  France  by 
the  pen  of  a  special  correspondent.  And 
besides  the  mediteval  life,  with  ita  habits 
and  its  thought,  the  student  will  trace  in 
this  poetry  the  gradual  development  of  the 
true  French  Muse— her  mockeiy,  her  satiri- 
cal spirit,  her  cynicism,  her  incredulity,  her 
cariosity,  her  want  of  reverence,  with  her 
inimitAblo  wit  and  fresh  buoyancy  of  spirit 
— a  muse  gaillardt  et  moqueute,  unlike 
any  other  that  the  world  has  seen,  whom  to 
know  is  to  love,  though  not  always  to  re- 
spect. It  is  no  fanlt  of  modern  France  if 
her  old  literature  is  not  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  Editions  have  been  mnltiplied  of  the 
fabliaux,  romances,  poems,  and  chronicles 
which  be^n  with  Wace  and  ended  with 
Clement  Marot.  But  as  yet  no  great  writer 
haa  taken  up  the  subject  aa  it  deserves,  and 
a  consolidated  history  of  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  Renaissance,  embracing  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  unconnected  parta,  the 
writings  of  Italy,  France,  and  Engfand,  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Germany,  is  a  work 
which  awaita  tiie  hand  of  some  man  who 
will  devote  to  it  the  greater  part  of  a  life- 
time. Materi^s  for  sncb  a  work  amply 
euflt;    but  he  who   undertakes  it  should 
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bring  to  his  task  a  knowledge  of  laogoagea 
and  an  amount  of  reading  rare  indeed,  and 
difficult  to  be  found. 

English  readers  principally  know  this 
'Romance  of  the  R<»o'  through  the  tisis- 
lation  which  is  attributed  to  Chaucer. 
Whether  it  be  really  his  or  not  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  coucem  ua  here,  and,  to  save 
trouble  of  explanation,  we  will  refer  to  it  u 
Chaucer's  translation.  It  is  unfortunate,  in 
some  respects,  that  it  contains  only  a  poition 
— viz.,  tbe  first  6,1  To  lines,  and  then,  wilii 
an  omission  of  6,544  lines,  about  1,300 
more.  It  gives  entire  the  portion  contribut- 
ed by  Guiltaume  de  Lorris,  and  as  much  of 
the  remainder  as  fell  in  moat  readily  witli 
the  humour  of  the  translator,  the  attack  on 
the  hypocrisy  of  monks  and  fnars.  Bat  by 
omittmg  all  the  rest,  amounting  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  he  has  failed  alto- 
gether in  giving  the  spirit  of  the  work ;  suJ 
those  who  read  only  Chaucer's  vereion  would 
certainly  be  at  a  loss  t«  explsiu  the  rapid, 
e:itraordinai7,  and  lasting  popularity  whicli 
the  book  achieved. 

The  reasons  of  this  popularity  have,  in- 
deed, been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cusaion  among  French  critics.  Pasqaier 
speaks  of  its  '  noble  sentiments,'  and  con- 
siders that  its  object  was  moral — viz.,  to 
show  that  love  is  but  a  dream.  Roquefort 
can  see  in  it  only  a  long  and  rather  stupid 
alL^ory,  enlivened  by  occasional  gleams  of 
poetry  ;  Villemidn  considers  it  a  mere  glosi 
on  Ovid's  '  Art  of  Love,'  with  a  melange  of 
abstractions,  olWories,  and  scholastic  subtil- 
ties.  Niaard  deduces  from  its  popularity  a 
proof  of  its  entire  conformity  with  the  ^irit 
of  the  age — an  almost  obvious  conclusion. 
Other  writers,  Goujet  among  the  nnmber, 
try  to  account  for  its  success  by  the  reputa- 
tion which  Jean  de  Mcuog  enjoyed  as  an 
alchemist,  and  the  belief  that  the  great  se- 
crets of  the  science  were  to  be  found  in  the 
poem ;  a  manifestly  inadequate  reason,  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  alchemists  to  the 
rest  of  his  readers  must  have  been  small  in- 
deed. Others,  among  whom  were  Molinet 
and  Harot  —  of  whom  more  presently— 
tbonght  ita  auccess  was  duo  to  a  double  alle- 
gory which  they  found  in  it ;  while  Profes- 
aor  Moriey  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the 
latest  writers  who  have  ^ven  any  account  of 
the  book — both  of  them  meagre,  dry,  and 
uninteresting — do  not  attempt  to  explun  it^ 
popularity  at  all.  Hiere  are  aufficient  rea- 
sons why  the  book  sprang  at  once  into  fs- 
vonr,  which  we  hope  presently  to  explaiii. 
The  great  success  wnictt  it  attamed  is  illas- 
trated  by  the  number  and  weight  of  its 
asaulants.  Foremost  among  these  was  Ger- 
Bon,  the  '  most  Christian  Doctor.'    He  calls 
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it  a  boot  written  for  the  basest  purposes ; 
be  says  that  if  there  were  only  one  copy  of 
it  in  the  world,  and  if  he  were  offered  fifty 
pounds  in  gold  for  it,  he  would  ratJicr  bum 
it :  that  those  who  have  it  ought  to  give  it 
up  to  their  father  confessors  to  be  destroy- 
ed :  aod  that  even  if  it  were  certain — which 
was  unfortunately  far  from  being  the  case, 
the  contrary  being  presumable — that  Jean  dc 
Meang  had  repented  his  sins  in  sackcloth  and 
ashea,  it  would  be  no  more  use  praying  for 
him  than  for  Judaa  lacariot  himself.  Curs- 
ing so  ecclesiastical,  invective  so  angry, 
stimulated  public  curiouty  more  and  more, 
and  instead  of  copies  being  given  to  con- 
fessors to  be  burned,  copies  were  given  to 
scribes  to  he  multiplied.  Assailants  came 
every  day  unto  the  field.  Christine  de 
Piaan,  later  on,  took  up  the  cause  of  her  sex, 
and  vindicated  womansdnd  from  the  sweep- 
ing charges  made  against  them  by  the  poet; 
while  Martin  Franc,  who  styled  himself  '  Le 
Champion  des  Dnmef),*  wrote  an  elaborate 
apology  for  his  clients,  which  has  all  the 
dreariness  of  the  'Romance  of  the  Bose,* 
and  none  of  its  brightness.  The  one  is  a 
desert  indeed ;  the  other,  as  we  have  sud,  is 
a  desert  with  oases. 

Tlio  book  is  the  work  of  two  writers, 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung. 
The  earlier  of  these  seems  to  have  died 
about  the  time  that  hb  successor  was  bora. 
Of  his  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Ho 
came  from  the  little  town  of  Lorris,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  b 
still  shown.  Two  or  three  lines  in  the  poem 
are  cited  to  prove  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  npon,  Thns,  he  tells  us  in  hb 
opening  lines — 

'  Au  vingtiesme  an  de  mon  aage. 
Si  vi  ung  songe  k  moo  dormant' 

whence  most  writers  have  assumed  tbat  he 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  considering,  we 
snppose,  that  it  wonid  not  take  a  year  to 
write  the  4,670  lines  which  form  his  part. 
Thia  would  be,  at  least,  quick  writing,  while 
internal  evidence  seems  to  ns  to  point  most 
unmistakeably  to  the  bestowal  of  very  care- 
fuHhought,  and  therefore  much  time,  npon 
the  work.  And  the  lines  which  follow 
shortly  after  have  not  received  proper  atten- 
tion— indeed,  hardly  any  modem  writer  on 
the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose '  appears  to  have 
read  the  book  at  all     Here  the  poet  says — 


which  would  make  him  five  and  twenty  at 
least,  a  mnch  more  likely  a^e,  considering 
the  work  he  bad  done,  for  his  death. 
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At  the  close  of  his  part  of  the  book  we 
get  tbe  following  note  by  the  scholiast,  if  wo 
may  call  him  so : — 

'  Ci  endroit,  trespassa  Guillaume 
Dc  Lorris  et  ne  fist  plus  psoaurao ; 
Hais  apr^B  pins  de  quaraote  ans 
Haistre  Jehan  de  Menng  li  romans 
Parflst,  ainai  comma  je  treuve. 


That  is,— 
'  Here  William  died ;  his  song  was  done. 
When  forty  yeare  had  passed  away, 
Sir  John  the  romance  carried  on, 
And  here  commencing,  told  tbe  lay.' 
While  Jean  de  Meung  himself  says,  prophe- 
sying after  the  event—- 

'  Car  quant  Guillaume  ceasera 
Jehan  le  continuera 
AprSs  aa  mort  que  je  no  mente 
Anns  trespasses  plus  de  quarente.' 

So  that  if  we  fix  the  date  of  Jean  de 
Moung,  we  have  that  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  to  help  us,  except  a 
tradition  that  Guillaume  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whatever  in- 
ternal evidence  the  book  itself  affords.  Most 
writers,  because  the  order  of  Knights  Temp- 
lars is  mentioned  as  etill  existing,  have  been 
content  to  date  the  book  at  about  1306, 
the  year  before  tbe  destmotion  of  the  frater- 
nity ;  but  the  poet  mentions  Chai-les  of  An- 
jou  as  King  of  Sicily.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  much  lower  limit,  viz.,  tbe  year  1283. 
Perhaps  on  closer  examination,  a  range  of 
years  might  easily  be  found  in  which  the 
book  was  written.  It  ;s,  however,  sufticient 
for  our  porposc  to  date  ita  authorship  about 
1280/ and  that  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  at 
1240. 

It  is  not  all  certain  that  the  poet  was  very 
young  when  he  feigned  his  dream.  The 
hero  of  the  poem  is  necessarily  a  young 
man.  Early  manhood  is  the  period  of  vehe- 
ment desire  and  passion.  Twenty  is  the  ty- 
pical age  of  early  manhood ;  that  a^  may 
nave  very  well  been  selected  as  the  one  best 
fitted  for  dreams  of  love  and  the  adventures 
of  a  lover.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  poem  was 
written  in  quite  early  manhood.  A  tradition 
which  only  recalls  one  fact  is  generally  true, 
and  the  one  fact  recorded  of  the  poet  is  tbat 
he  died  quite  young.  Internal  evidence, 
t«o,  appears  to  support  this  view.  Dis  style 
bears  marks  which  seem,  though  one  may 
here  be  very  easily  mbtaken,  those  of  inex- 
perience. His  imaginative  faculty  b  abun- 
dant, and  even  luxuriant.  His  dcaoriptivo 
power,  fully  employed  in  his  portraits  of 
abstract  person ificatjons,  is  very  much  above 
the  average.  He  revela  in  picturesque  ac- 
■     ■  D,.,„H=,^,u>_,yi 
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cessorics  and  details  wbiob  his  copious  fancjr 
has  conjured  up ;  and  his  pictures,  if  thev 
have  not  always  the  timt,  have  all  the  vivid- 
oeKS,  with  the  wealth  of  work,  which  belong 
to  a  young  poet's  early  style.  The  veram- 
cation,  moreover,  is  cold,  regular,  and  mono- 
tonous ;  there  is  Dothing  to  indicate  the  poa- 
sesalon  of  experience  or  the  presence  of 
passion.  He  had  read  Ovid,  and  oseJ  him 
freely  to  suit  his  own  purposes ;  but  he  wants 
Ovid's  sympathetic  power,  and  tries  to  supply 
its  place  by  a  certain  cold  and  mannered 
grace  ;  his  faults  being  attributable,  in  the 
assumption  of  his  early  death,  more  to  inex- 
perience and  youth,  than  to  any  defects 
which  years  would  not  have  removed.  Con- 
^dered  in  thie  light,  his  work  remains  an 
unfinished  monument  of  eariy  genioa,  chief- 
ly redeemed  from  mediocrity  by  its  collec- 
tions of  curiously  constructed  allegorical 
fortraits,  a  work  which  would  never  have 
een  rescued  from  oblivion  but  for  the  splen- 
dour of  light  thrown  on  it  by  Jean  de 
Meung. 

Cbaucei's  translation  is  exceedingly  accu- 
rate, giving  line  for  line,  and  almost  word 
for  word,  save  when  he  sometimes  adds  a 
line  ta  enforce  its  meaning,  or  to  make  it 
clear.     Thus,  when  translating  the  famous 

'  La  robe  ne  faict  pas  le  moyne,* 

he  says — 

'  Habite  ne  maky th  monk  ne  frere ; 
But  elene  life  and  devocioun, 
Makyth  gode  men  of  rcligioun.' 

The  saying  itself  (for  nothing  in  the  '  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose'  appears  to  be  original), 
may  be  traced  to  Neckham,  who  died  at 
Cirencester  in  1217. 

'  Non  tonsura  fadt  monadium,  neo  borrida 
vestis, 
Sed  virtua  animi,  perpetutuque  vigor.' 

The  great  ease  of  the  translation  makes  it 
read  almost  like  an  original  work,  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
the  translator  has  improved  on  his  model 
No  literal  translation,  not  even  the  very  best, 
can  be  free  from  a  certain  stiffuess  and  con- 
straint 

The  felicity  with  which  difficult  passages 
are  occaaionaliy  rendered  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  lines,  which  contiun  a  touch 
almost  worthy  of  Shirley.  It  is,  if  our  own 
experience  bo  worth  anything,  excessively 
hard  to  translate.  Wo  subjoin  original  and 
translation,  side  by  side. 

'  Lea  yex  gros  et  si  envdsi^s, 
Qu'il  rioient  tousjora  avant 
Que  la  boacbette  par  couvant.' 


'  Hir  mva  Rrne  and  glad  also, 

Thatlaugneden  ay  in  hir  scmblaunt, 
*  First  or  Uie  mouth  by  couvenant' 

That  is,  her  eyes  began  to  laugh  before 
her  lips.  i 

We  roost,  as  briefly  as  posnble,  set  fortk 
the  action  of  the  poem,  it  b^n;,  like  De  ' 
GuillovilJe's  'Pilgnmnge  of  Grace,'  Cban-  I 
cer's  '  Court  of  Ixive  '  Tborrowed,  of  conne,  I 
from  this),  Alain  de  Flsle's  <  Complunt  of 
Nature,'  and  so  maov  otber  mediaeval  works,  I 
with  a  dream.  In  the  month  of  May, — that 
season  when  the  earth  forgets  the  poverty 
of  winter,  and  grows  proud  of  her  reoewea 
beauty,  clothing  herself  in  a  robe  of  flowen 
of  a  hundred  colonrs;  when  the  birds,  nlenl 
during  the  long  cold  months,  awake  again, 
and  are  so  joyous  that  they  are  fain,  ptr 
force,  to  sing, — the  youth  of  twenty  sum- 
mers wanders  forth  and  comes  npon  the 
Garden  of  Delight  {DiduU).  Wo  may  k- 
loark  here,  how  the  walled  garden,  secured 
from  the  outer  world,  is  the  medisnl 
'writer's  only  idea  of  scenery.  PertupB 
onr  modem  craving  tor  the  picturesque 
would  be  greatly  modified  if  we  were  na- 
certain,  as  onr  ancestors  were,  aboat  wolrw, 
bears,  and  brigands,  whose  admiradon  for  j 
wild  scenes  induces  thero  to  inhabit  them. 

The  wall  of  the  garden  is  piunted  with 
figures  of  all  evil  pasuoDs,  such  as  Enrv,  | 
Hatred,  Avarice,  and  Hypociiay  {Popi- 
lardie),  with  those  of  Sorrow,  Age,  and 
Poverty.  The  youth  is  adnaitt«a  at  i 
wicket  by  the  Lady  Oyseuse  {fdleiMe),  *oA 
wanders  about,  admiring  the  rows  of  straage 
trees,  the  birds  and  Sowers,  the  peftce  and 
safety  of  the  place.  Presently  he  ooniti 
upon  Okduit  himself,  whom  Chaucer  calk 
Myrtbe. 
'  Pul  foyrfr  was  UyrUw,  ful  long  and  bigfa : 

A  Cayrer  man  I  oever  sigh.' 

With  bim  are  all  hia  coortiera,  inclndiDg 
Lieict  (Joy). 


With  the  company  was  tite  God  of  Love, 
accompanied  by  Dwx  Regard,  bearing  tm 
bows :  one  of  them  was  crooked  and  Mi«- 
shapen  ;  the  other  straight,  and  beautifnlly 
wrought.  This  shows  Uie  difierent  imnie»- 
tions  of  love,  ot  its  opponte,  produced  by 
the  eyes.  He  had,  too,  ten  arrows  (the  idts 
is  borrowed  from  Ovid),  five  belonging  to 
Love,  viz..  Beauty,  Simplicity,  Fruikness 
Company,  and  Pur  Semblance;  and  fire  to 
Dislike,  viz..  Pride,  Villany,  Sbame,  Despair, 
and  New  Thought.  Love  was  followed  *> 
well  by  Beauty,  whose  attendants  were  Riebea, 
Larg^se,  Franchise,  and  Conrte^,  as  X>ama 
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(f  Jl(mn«ur,  each  of  whom  had  witli  her  a 
lover,  that  of  Largesse  being  'sib  to  Arthnr 
Duko  of  Bretaigne.'  This  is  intended,  of 
course,  to  show  how  difierent  qnalities  at- 
tract love. 

The  garden  is  square  ;  it  contaiun  all  sorts 
of  fmit  trees,  '  bronght  from  the  country  of 
the  Saracens;'  these  are  set  fire  or  six 
fathoms  apart ;  wells,  fountains,  and  streams, 
Roft  grass  and  tnrf,  and  flowen  of  every 
tiod.  Round  the  stone-work  of  one  foun- 
tain be  finds  written,  'Here  died  the  fair 
Narcissus,' — an  accident  which  enables  the 
poet  to  nanate  at  length  the  fnll  history  of 
that  unfortunate  swain.  Getting  over  his 
digression,  the  youth  dtscorera  a  rosebush 
laden  with  roses  and  rosebuds,  one  of  which 
he  deeires  incontbently  to  pluck.  Here  his 
troubles  begin.  Lore  shoots  at  him  with 
Gve  arrows,  and  when  he  is  sick  and  faint 
with  wounds,  calls  npon  him  to  surrender, 
and  become  his  vasml.  This  he  does,  ^t- 
ing  Love  as  a  g^c  of  fealty  his  heart;'  and 
receiving  in  return  a  code  of  rules  which 
have  been  imitated  by  many  subsequent 
poeta,  notably  by  Chancer,  in  the  '  Court  of 
Love,'  and  by  Charlea  of  Orleans.  He  also 
recrives  as  a  mark  of  especial  favonr,  Hope, 
DoHx  Penser,  Doux  Parler,  and  Don^t  Regard 
— SweetrThought,  Sweet-Speech,  and  Sweet- 
Looks — as  companions.  He  makes  a  rash 
and  ill-considered  attempt  upon  his  RoKebnd, 
But  Danger  is  there  with  Malebonche, 
Shame  (child  of  Trespass  and  Reason), 
and  Chastity,  the  danghter  of  Shame.  He 
is  driven  away,  loaded  with  reproaches. 
Uis  companions  leave  him,  and  while  he 
is  sitting  deject«d  and  desp^ring.  Reason 
eomes  to  him  and  argues  on  the  folly  of 
love. 
'  Love  is  but  madness  I  I  tell  you  true ; 
The  man  who  loves  can  nothing  do. 
He  faas  no  profit  from  the  earth : 
If  he  is  clerk,  he  forgets  his  learning;  t 
If  anything  else,  whatever  Ins  worth. 
Great  is  hia  latraUT  and  little  hia  earning. 
Tufmg  and  unmeasured  and  deep  the  pain : 
Short  Is  the  joy  ;  the  fruition  vain.' 

Bnt  the  pleading  of  Reason,  as  generally 
happens  in  snch  casesajs  quite  useless.  The 
loTer 

'  For  still  within  my  heart  there  glows 
The  breath  divine  of  that  sweet  Rose,* 

goes  next  to  a  Friend  (Ami),  from  whom  he 
gets  small  sympathy,  bat  much  practical  re- 
lief. Acting  on  his  counsel,  fae  begs  pardon 
of  Danger,  who  granta  it  sulkily.  Danger 
ia  naoet  medtnval  allegories  stands  for  the 
husband,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Gvillanme  de  Lorrb  meant  him  to  be  nnder- 
atood  in  tiib  tense,  and  we  may  without  any 
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violence  take  him  to  represent  the  nntural 
gnardian  of  the  damsel.  Getting  Bel  Ac- 
cueil  to  accompany  him,  he  goes  once  more 
to  see  bis  Rosebud,  which  he  finds  greatly 
improved.  Venus  obtuns  for  him  the  pn- 
vilege  of  a  kiss.  Shame,  Jealousy,  and  Male- 
bonche,  are  alarmed,  and  interfere.  Danger 
turns  everybody  out.  Jealousy  builds  a  high 
tower,  in  which  Bel  Accneil  is  shut  up,  a  pri- 
soner, with  Danger  and  Malebouehe  to  guard 
him.  Outside  the  tower  sits  the  disconsolate 
lover,  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  and  the  mu- 
tability of  love  8  favonrs,  which  he  compares 
to  those  of  Fortune,  of  whom  he  says : 

*  In  heart  of  man, 
Ualice  she  plants,  and  labour,  and  pain  ; 
One  hour  caresses,  and  smiles,  and  plays ; 
Then  as  suddenly  changes  her  face : 
Laughs  one  moment,  the  nest  she  mourns ; 
Round  and  round  her  wheel  she  turns. 
All  at  her  own  caprice  and  will. 
The  lowest  ascends,  and  is  raised,  until 
He  who  was  hwheet  was  low  on  the  ground, 
And  the  whed^of  Fortune  has  quite  turned 

And  sdi  this  point  the  poet  died — 'tr 
Gnillaume  de  Lorris.'  Had  he  lived  to  c< 
plete  his  work  we  shonld  had  a  complete 
Ars  Amoris,  fashioned  on  the  precepts  of 
Ovid,  and  clothed  in  an  allegory — cold,  mo- 
notonous, bloodless — thongh  graceful,  fanci- 
ful, and  not  devoid  of  poetie  tasta 

Perhaps  we  should  bare  had  more  than 
this.  In  its  simple,  first  meaning,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  anyone  to  make  out.  Idleness 
or  Leisure  alone  makes  Pleasure  possible ; 
through  Idleness  we,enter  into  the  garden 
of  Delight,  where  love  wandras.  Youth  is 
the  season  of  love,  and  Spring  ia  an  emblem 
of  youth.  The  escort  of  Love  is  the  collec- 
tion of  qualities  which  belong  to  the  time 
of  youth,  and  make  it  happy,  snch  as  beauty, 
w^th,  and  courtesy.  What  has  Reason  to 
do  with  Love  I  Who  can  advise  bat  an  ex- 
perienced friend  t  The  only  possession  that 
the  vassal  con  give  to  Lqvc  the  suzerain  is  hia 
own  heart ;  the  chief  aid  to  soceeas  is  Bel  Ac- 
cueil — '  f(ur  welcoTne ' — while  Envy,  Shame 
(for  fear  of  Malebouehe — Calumny),  Jea- 
losy, and  Chastity  protect  the  maiden. 

So  far  all  is  clear  and  easy  to  be  read.  Was 
there  not,  however,  under  an  interpretation 
as  easy  as  tliat  of  Bunyan'a  Holy  War,  a  se- 
cond and  a  deeper  meaning  ?  It  is. a  ques- 
tion not  easy  to  answer.  MoUnct,  the  dull 
and  laborious  Molinet,  who  published,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  an 
edition  of  the  book  in  prose, 

'  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
Moralise  cter  et  net 
Translate  en  rime  et  prose 
Par  Totre  humble  Molinet,' 
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pretends  not  only  that  there  is  a  hidden 
metuiiog,  but  also  to  discover  what  this  hid- 
den meaning  was,  '  The  young  man,'  he 
t«Ib  ns,  *  who  awakens  from  bis  dream  is 
the  child  born  to  the  light :  he  is  bom  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  birds  sing :  the 
liaging  of  the  hirdt  U  the  preaching  of  holy 
doetort  (\y  He  dtvsses,  in  his  dreams,  to 
go  out.  This  i?  the  entrance  of  the  child 
into  the  world,  enveloped  in  Unman  miseries : 
the  river  represents  mptism :  the  orchard  is 
the  Cloister  of  Religion ;  outside  it,  because 
they  cannot  enter  therein,  or  have  no  share 
or  part  in  paradise,  are  the  figures  of  human 
vices.  Diduil  is  our  Lord ;  L6csce  is  the 
Church ;  Love  is  the  IIolj  Spirit ;  the  eight 
doves  of  Venue's  chariot  are  the  eight  Bea- 
titudes; and  the  combat  between  Love  and 
the  guardians  of  Bel  Accueit  is  the  perpetual 
conquest  between  gotid  and  evil.  Even  the 
■toiy  of  Narcissus  is  not  without  its  meaning ; 
and  the  pine  which  shades  the  fountain  is  the 
tree  of  the  Cross,  while  the  fountain  itself  b 
the  overflowing  stream  of  mercy.  Love, 
ag«B,  in  the  latter  port,  stands  for  our  Sa- 
vioar;  homage  to  him  is  the  profession  of 
faith  of  a  novice;  the  commandments  of 
Love  are  the  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
Even  the  legend  of  Virginia  is  an  Eulegory; 
the  muden  being  the  soul,  and  Appius  the 
world.  Thb  position  he  strengthens  by  de- 
riving, after  the  fashion  of  the  philologirts  of 
the  period,  the  name  of  Appius  nt>m  a, 
privative,  and  jniu. 

Clement  Marot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
edition,  where  he  turned  the  language  into 
French  of  hie  own  day,  and  thereby  utterly 
spoiled  it,  finds  an  interpretation  of  his  own, 
quite  as  ingenious  and  quite  as  improbable 
as  that  of  Molinet.  Hie  Rose  is  uie  state 
of  wisdom,  '  bien  et  justement  conforms  il 
la  lioBe  pour  les  valeurs,  doulours,  et  odonis 

3ui  en  eUe  sont:  la  quelle  moult  eat  k  avoir 
ifficile  pour  les  empesch  omenta  intcrposez.' 
It  was  a  Papal  Rose,  made  of  gold,  and 
scented  with  musk  qnd  balm ;  of  gold,  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  reverence  dne  to 
God;  scented  with  musk'to  symbolize  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  justice  to  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  with  balm  because  we  ought  to 
hold  our  own  aonls  clear  and  precious  above 
all  worldly  things. 

Or,  the  Rose  ig  the  sUte  of  Grace,  diffl- 
cnlt  for  the  sinner  to  arrive  at,  and  fitly 
symboliied  by  the  flowers  which  bad  sufli- 
cient  virtue  to  transfonn  Apuleius  from  an 
ass  back  to  his  human  shape. 

Or,  wain,  the  Rose  was  the  Virgin  Mary 
— the  Rose  of  Jericho,  pure  and  spotless, 
and  not  to  he  touched  by  human  hands. 

Fourthly:  it  was  the  rose  which  the  Queen 
of  Shcba  giive  to  Solomon,  which  signified 


eternal  happiness.  The  interpretations  of 
Molinet  and  Maiot  are  both  manifestly  ab- 
surd, and  represent  the  pedantic  trifling  of  a 
time  when  the  taste  for  double  allegories 
had  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  eitenL 
And  as  for  Jean  do  Ueung's  part,  there  arc 
plenty  of  touclies  in  it  which  show  that  the 
writer,  though  no  heretic,  bad  little  sym- 
pathy with  church  matters;  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  disposed  to  spend  his  time  in 
laboriously  concocting  a  riddle  of  twenty 
thousand  lines, -the  answer  to  which  was  to 
he  found  in  the  Romish  creed.  And  la 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  himself,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  word  for  or  against  the  Church, 

lie  was,  no  doubt,  mindful  of  the  stem 
lesson  read  to  heretics  in  the  crusade  of 
Provence,  fresh  in  all  men's  recollection. 
But  he  had  been  nurtiu^d  and  fed  on  the 
poetry  of  the  troubadours ;  the  form  of  his 
verse  and  the  turn  of  his  thought  were  I'ro- 
venjaL  Was  it  likely  that  so  youDg  a  writer 
should  escape  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
while  he  studied  its  form!  And  ^nce  in  a 
time  of  violent  religious  excitement,  he  can 
find  no  word  of  sympathy  for  a  church 
which  persecutes,  is  it  not  probable  that  his 
sympatnies  are,  if  not  with  the  Church  per- 
secuted, at  least  with  the  people}  The  pro- 
bability, moreover,  of  there  being  a  donblc 
allegory  in  the  'Romance  of  the  Rose,'  as 
planned  originally  by  Guillaame  de  Lorris, 
appears  to  ns  to  be  strengthened  by  a  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Provencal  literature 
and  tbe  line  of  its  development 

Lore,  in  a  time  when  life  had  few  plea- 
sures and  distractions  to  offer — when  tbcse 
were  generally  only  to  be  snatched  in  the 
intervals  of  fighting — became  not  only  the 
symbol  of  all  life's  loy,  bnt  grew  into  a  klad 
of  religion.  It  had  its  own  ritual,  iU  ceie- 
monies,  its  sacraments.  Its  lessons,  and  its 
hymns.  Aged  poets  were  its  bishops,  the 
guardians  of  its  forms;  young  pocta  its 
priests;  instead  of  the  images  of  saints, 
were  living  women,  and  instead  of  the  pro- 
cession and  the  chant,  were  the  lovo  song 
and  tbe  dance.  It  was  nothing  new  to  the 
Proven9al  to  celebrate  the  religious  worship 
with  a  dance.  He  alone,  among  Christian*, 
preserved  a  custom  hmded  down  from  old 
pagan  times,  and  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  worthy  people  of  Marseilles 
welcomed  Christmas  in  this  way. 

The  other  sex  would  naturally  offer  few 
obstacles  to  a  homage  which,  though  it 
sometimes  destroyed  their  virtue,  always 
flattered  their  vanity,  and  invested  them 
with  a'  power  which  was  beyond  that  of 
kings.  Princes,  indeed,  might  make  nm 
rich,  but  women  alone  could  make  men 
happy.    An  accurate  knowledge  of  love's 
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ceremonies  became  part  of  the  education  of 
ft  geittlcmaD ;  these  were  reduced,  like  those 
of  chivslty,  to  a  sort  of  eode  ;  questions  of 
law,  so  to  speak,  arose,  which  were  tried 
with  great  solemnity  at  courts  of  law  where 
ladies  wore  judges ;  appeals  from  these  deci- 
Mons  were  often  made  to  higher  courts,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ArriU  tTAmour,  numerous  examples  of 
which  are  ^ven  in  the  work  of  Martial 
d'Auvei^ne,  were  courts  as  serious  and  as 
gravely  disputed  in  times  of  peace,  as  those 
which  decided  other  differences  of  opinion. 
From  being,  therefore,  the  le^tiinate  end  of 
a  young  man's  hope,  the  chief  solace  of  his 
life,  love  grew  gradually  to  be  surrounded 
by  all  BortH  of  restrictions  and  ceremouies, 
and  losing  itschaimof  spontaneity  and  free- 
dom, was  idealized  until  it  lost  itself,  and 
became  the  mere  shadow  of.a  poetic  dream. 
As  every  idea,  pushed  beyond  its  legitimate 
limits,  provokes  some  kind  of  rebellion,  two 
streams  of  thought  presently  divei^d  from 
the  main  channel,  one  of  them,  with  which 
we  huve  nothing  to  do,  satirical,  cynical, 
earthly  and  groaa;  the  other,  religious. 
Sexual  love  is  only  possible,  or  is  strongest 
when  life  is  young  and  the  blood  is  stron" 
and  hopeful ;  aa  years  creep  on  and  the  end 
of  things  approaches,  its  iDSufficicncy  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul  must  become, 
even  to  its  most  ardent  votary,  more  and 
more  deeply  apparent  The  days  when  a 
Nraile  from  his  miatrcss  made  him,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  craft,  happy,  or  a  frown 
miserable,  would  lyave  behind  them,  when 
they  had  passed  away,  an  increased  sense  of 
the  real  seriousness  of  life ;  while  at  the  best 
of  times,  the  art  of  love  would  not  be  felt 
as  anything  hut  elegant  trifling,  and  the  pas- 
sion which  it  excited,  transitory.  "Women, 
too,  the  object  of  all  this  horoa^,  were 
really,  though  they  might  not  know  it,  dc- 

Edcd  by  what  was  intended  to  do  them 
lour.  And  let 'those  who  lament  the 
subjection  of  the  sex,  own  that  the  extrava- 
gant honour  paid  to  ladies  in  the  Middle 
Ages  has  had  something,  at  least,  to  do  with 
it.  From  some  such  feelings  as  the  above, 
wo  believe  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poet  be- 
gan first  to  imagine,  and  then  to  contrive, 
for  his  love  songs  a  deeper  and  a  mystical 
meaning.  The  sentiment  of  nearly  all  the 
Proven9al  poets,  as  regards  women,  was 
delicate,  elevating  to  themselves,  and  enthu- 
siastic "Women  are  to  men,  in  the  poet's 
imagination,  what  heaven  is  to  earth  ;  their 
gentleness  contrasts  with  man's  ferocity, 
their  weakness  vilh  his  strength,  their 
strength  with  his  weakness.  Love  is  the 
principle  of  all  honour  and  merit,  the  main- 
spring of  every  noble  action ;  its  desires  and 
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its  pleasures  are  only  legitimate,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  aa  a  stimulus  to  the  painful  datics 
of  chivalry ;  the  sprjngs  of  poetry  are  in 
love;  without  love  there  is  nothing  that 
civilizes,  softens,  or  elevates.  But  earthly 
love,  so  high,  so  pure,  so  separated  from  the 
common  instincts  of  the  world,  is  but  a  typo 
of  that  infinitely  higher  and  purer  heavenly 
love.  All  the  allegories  of  the  poets  are  to 
be  read  in  a  deeper  sense  by  those  who  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  when  a 
poet  sings  songs  of  love,  he  is  singing  songs 
of  a  mysterious  religion. 

That  this  was  the  case  with  all  the  trou- 
badours, or  even  with  most  of  them,  we  do 
not  affirm ;  that  it  was  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  true  of  all  of  them  seems  tolerably 
clear.  And  no  doubt  many  an  honest  bard, 
quite  simply  putting  down  his  thoughts 
about  his  mistress's  lipa,  or  the  taiigles  of 
her  hair,  would  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  that  he  was  preaching  the  glories  of 
the  Virgin,  or  advocating  a  free  and  Pope- 
lesa  Church.  On  the  suppositiou  that  Guil- 
laame  de  Lorris  was  one  of  those  who  had 
learned  from  the  troubadours  the  art  of  don- 
hle-allegory,  and  that  he  conveyed  religious 
teaching  under  this  disguise,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  key  to  his  poem  in  tlie  re- 
ligious difficulties  of  his  time.  It  is  not,  at 
least,  difficult  to  get  at  these. 

The  people  of  Provence*  had  always 
mixed  freely  with  the  educated  Mahometans 
of  Spain,  and  the  wealthy  Jews  who  lived 
Smong  them ;  their  own  Christianity  sat 
lightly  upon  them,  as  a  cloak,  the  fashion 
of  which  might  at  any  time  be  altered ;  theo- 
logy was  held  in  universal  disesteem,  and 
the  priesthood,  taken  from  the  lowest  strata 
of  society,  were  objects  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt :  a  widespread  heresy  existed,  which 
does  not  appear,  to  liave  had  much,  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  modem  Protestantism,  hold- 
ing erroneous  views '  on  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  rejecting  the  Old  Testament,  de- 
nying the  authority  and  necessity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  even  repudiating,  in  some 
cases,  marrii^  it«elf.  It  was  growing  ra- 
pidly not  only  in  Switzerland  and  Lan- 
gucdoc  but  also  in  the  Nord,  in  England, 
and  in  Germany,  by  means  of  wandering 
bards,  who  scattered  their  new  doctrines 
broadcast  wherever  they  went  By  local 
persecutions  and  burnings,  attempts  were 
made  to  stop  it  but  in  vain ;  and  Rome  saw 
with  consternation  a  province  the  most  cul- 
tivated, the  most  richly  endowed  with  ge- 
nius, the  most  wealthy,  that  from  which  the 
greatest  help  for  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  a  prey  to  free  thon^t  of  the  most 
unbridled  lind. 

Ah  Boon  as  persecution  began,  or  even 
Ruspicion  of  the  truth,  the  poets  wonid  see 
the  neceBaity  for  veiling  their  thoughtg  under 
carefuliy-constrncted  allegories,  and  while 
they  chanted  a  monotonoua  refrain  on  one 
of  the  many  rales  of  love,  secretly  inculcated 
A  code  of  doctrines  more  sabversivc  than 
any  the  Church  had  yet  combated.  Occa- 
Kionally  we  hear  n  Yoice  which  speaks  aloud, 
and  plainly  enough,  to  let  us  know  the  kind 
of  tlung  that  was  whispered.  Thus  Fauriel 
gives  the  following  from  Pierre  Cardinal* 
lie  is  considering  the  insoluble  problem  of 
suffering  and  evil,  and  cries,  with  a  boldness 
that  has  more  despair  than  blaaphemy  in  it 
— '  At  the  lAst  Day  I  shall  say,  myself,  to 
God  that  He  fails  in  His  doty  to  His  chil- 
dren if  He  thinks  to  destroy  them  and 
plunge  thom  into  Hell  .  .  .  God  ought  to 
use  gentleness  and  to  keep  His  souls  from 
trespass.' 

Voluptuous,  loose  in  morals,  satirical,  and 
careless  aa  these  poets  were,  they  yet  have 
the  merit  of  boldly  using  thought,  and  car- 
rying conviction  to  its  logical  and  Ic^timate 
end.  They  anticipated  the  movement  of  the 
fifteenth  centuir,  without  its  knowledge  and 
higher  light :  their  penalty  was  extcrmina- 
_tion,  thoroagb  and  complete.  The  land  was 
destroyed ;  its  cities  burned  ;  the  people 
massacred ;  I'ope  and  kings  combined  to 
make  a  desert,  and  to  call  it  peace. 

What  could  the  Church  do  more  (  What 
indeed,  conld  she  do  less?  For  the  war  was 
a  straggle  for  existence,  and  the  heresies  of 
Provence  were  only  the  most  formidable  in 
a  general  movement  of  free  thought  which 
shook  the  powers  of  Rome  to  its  very  foun- 
dations. But  one  thing  the  Church  could 
not  do.  The  flame  of  insubordination  and 
opposition  eoutd  be  handed  down  in  secret, 
filings  that  could  not  be  attacked  openly, 
might  be  attacked  secretly.  There  were 
secret  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
had  a  real  and  definite  object,  the  danger 
and  the  terror  of  tlie  Church-f  And  to 
this  day  Rome  excommunicates  the  mem- 
bers of  all  secret  societies,  whether  the  mild 
and  convivial  Froemason  or  the  bloodthirsty 
Fenian.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  the  only 
secret  society  to  which  a  IV»nan  Catholic 
may  belong.  Guitlanme  de  Lorris  belongs 
to  a  time  when  doctrine  was  secretly  assail- 
ed ;  his  successor,  Jean  de  Menng,  to  a  time 
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time,  was  the  great  order  of  Kntgbta  Templars 
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when  practice  was  openly  aasuled.  For  men 
very  soon  left  off  attacking  their  enemies  by 
allegory,  and  Guillaumc  de  Lorris,  if  he  was 
indeed  one  of  that  school,  was  one  of  its  last 
disciples. 

Whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  can  never 
now  be  satisfactorily  answered.  He  left  his 
poem  unfinished,  hardly,  perhapa,  begun. 
vVhatever  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
it«  original  plan,  must  be  necessarily  conjec- 
tural. We  incline,  on  the  wholes,  to  believe 
that  he  did  have  a  religious  purpose,  which 
was  not  understood  by  Jean  de  Meung;  that 
one  who  bears  in  mind  the  religions  history 
of  Provence  as  well  aa  the  character  of  its 
sitnation,  may  well  construct  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  of  Gnillaumo  de  Lorris  far 
more  probable  and  consistent  than  that  of 
Molinet  or  of  Marot 

Jean  de  Meung,  so-c(Jled  becanse  he  was 
bom  at  the  little  town  of  Menng,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loiret — 

'De  Jean  de  Ueung,  s'enfle  1e  cours  de  Loire.' 
Jean  Cloninel,  Limping  John,  because  he 
was  tame,  finding  himself,  some  forty  Tears 
later,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  and  nearly  bnrsting 
with  sentiments,  convictions,  and  opinionf>, 
on  religion,  politics,  social  economy,  and 
science,  began,  one  may  suppose,  to  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  bin 
burden.  Lighting  on  the  unfinished  and 
half-forgotten  work  of  Guillaumc  de  Lorris, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  finishing  the  alle- 
gory, and  making  it  the  iricdium  of  popular- 
izing his  own  opinions.  He  could  hardly 
have  hit  upon  a  readier  plan.  It  was  not 
yet  a  time  for  popular  science ;  there  were 
no  treatises  in  the  vernacular  on  history, 
theology,  and  political  economy,  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  people  was  by  means 
of  rhyme.  But  Jean  de  Meung  was  no  alle- 
gorist,  and  no  storyteller.  He  took  up  the 
talc,  indeed,  where  his  predecessor  left  it, 
and  carried  it  on,  it  is  tme,  but  in  so  languid 
a  manner,  with  so  many  digressions,  turns 
and  twists,  that  what  little  interest  was  ori- 
ginally in  it  goe?  clean  out.  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  tedious  than  those  brief  por- 
tions devoted  to  the  condact  of  the  story. 
It  finishes,  somehow.  Love  calb  his  barons 
together,  is  defeated,  sends  an  embassy  to 
his  mother,  Venus,  who  comes  to  his  as«st- 
ance ;  the  fortress  is  taken,  Bd  Accncil  is 
released,  and  the  Rose  is  plucked.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem,  Malebouche  gets  his 
tongue  cut  out,  Deduit,  Doux  Regard, 
L^sce,  Doux  Penser,  and  others  drop  oMt 
of  the  allegory  altogether ;  the  Garden  is 
foi^tten ;  all  the  little  careful  accessories  of 
Gnillaame  de  Lorris,  such  aa  the  arrows  of 
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•ove  aad  his  coramandmentB,  are  contompt- 
oiisly  ignored.  Those  that  remain  are 
liangcd,  the  Friend  in  the  second  part  being 
cry  different  from  the  Friend  in  the  firet, 
rliile  Jtkhetse  appears  with  a  new  function. 
iyery  incident  is  made  the  peg  for  a  digres- 
ion,  and  every  digression  leads  to  a  dozen 
>thers.  He  losacs  of  the  old  characters  are 
Dsde  up  by  tJie  creation  of  new  ones,  and,  in 
•'am  Semblsnt,  the  hypocrite  and  monk, 
ean  de  Menng  anticipates  Rabelais  and  sur- 
lasses  Erasmus, 

Between  GuiUaurae  de  Lorris  and  liis  huc- 
«asor  there  is  a  great  gulf  hardly  represented 
IT  the  forty  years  of  interval.  Men's 
Noughts  had  widely  changed.  The  intlu- 
!Dcc  of  Froven^ul  poetry  was  finally  and 
;ompletely  gone,  and  its  literature  utterly 
'lUen,  to  be  revived  after  many  centuries 
inly  by  the  scholar  and  ,the  antiquarian. 
More  than  this,  the  thoughts  and  controver- 
sies of  men  which  had  turned  formerly  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  now 
turned  either  6n  special  points  of  doctrine, 
or  on  the  foundation  and  principles  of  ho- 

No  writers,  so  far  as  we  remember,  have 
noticed  the'  entire  separation  between  the 
two  parta  of  the  romance.  They  are  inde- 
pendent works.  Even  the  allegory  changes 
form,  and  the  idea  of  tho  Irouv^e,  Gnil- 
lanme,  was  lost  and  forgotten  when  bis  suc- 
cessor professed  to  carry  it  on. 

la  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
transition  is  like  that  from  a  clear,  cold, 
mountain  stream  to  a  turbid  river,  whose 
waters  are  stained  with  factory  refuse,  and 
nhose  banks  are  lined  with  bnsy  towns. 
The  mystic  clement  suddenly  disappears. 
Away  from  the  woodland  and  the  mountains 
and  Among  the  haunts  of  men,  it  cannot  live. 
The  idea  of  love  becomes  gross  and  vulgar. 
The  fair,  clear  voice  of  the  poet  grows  thick 
uid  troubled ;  his  gaze  drops  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth.  It  is  no  longer  a 
IroutP^  bent  on  developing  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, and  wrapping  mighty  secrets  of  reli- 
trions  tmth  in  a  cold  and  careful  idl^ory ; 
it  is  a  man,  eager  and  impetuous,  alive  to  all 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  with 
s  saprenie  contempt  for  love,  and  for  woman, 
tbe  object  of  love,  and  a  suprome  carcless- 
iKss  for  the  things  that  occupied  the  mind 
of  hb  predecessor.  We  have  said  that  new 
eharacters  were  introduced.  The  boundaries 
of  the  old  allegory  were,  indeed,  too  narrow. 
Jean  de  Meung  iiad  to  build,  bo  to  speak, 
the  walls  of  his  own  museum.  It  was  to  be 
a  maseum  which  should  contain  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  time ;  to  hold  misccllancoas  col- 
lections of  facta,  opinions,  legends,  and  quo- 
tations, than  which  nothing  can  bo  more  bc- 
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nildering,  nothing  more  unmethodical,  noth- 
ing more  bizarre. 

As  a  poet  he  is  superior,  we  think,  to  his 
predecessor,  though  Guilhiume  dc  Lorris  can 
only  be  reckoned  as  a  second-rate  versifier. 
He  is  diffuse,  apt  to  repeat  himself,  generally 
monotonous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  His 
imagination  is  less  vivid,  and  his  style  less 
clear,  than  those  of  Guillaume  de  LorrLt. 
Occasionally,  however,  passages  of  beauty 
occur.  The  following,  for  example,  diffuse 
as  it  is,  appears  to  us  to  possess  some  of  the 
elements  of  real  poetry.  The  poet  is  de- 
scribing a  tempest  followed  by  fair  weather. 
Nature  weeps  at  the  wrath  of  tho  winds : — 

*  The  air  itself,  in  truth,  sppears 
To  weep  for  this  in  flooiled  tears. 
The  clouds  such  tender  pity  take. 
Their  very  clothing  they  forsake : 
And  for  the  sorrow  that  theybear. 
Put  off  the  ornaments  they  wear. 

'  So  much  they  mourn,  so  much  they  weep, 
Their  grief  and  sorrow  are  so  deep, 
They  make  the  rivers  overflow, 
And  war  against  the  meadows  low  : 
Then  is  the  season's  promise  crossed ; 
The  bread  made  dear,  the  harvest  lost. 
And  honest  poor  who  live  thereby, 
HouTD  hopes  that  only  rose  to  die. 

*  But  when  the  end  arrives  at  last. 

And  fair  times  come,  and  bad  are  passed ; 
When  fh>m  the  sky,  displeased  and  pale, 
Fair  weather  robs  its  rain  and  hail, 
And  when  tho  clouds  perceive  once  more 
Tho  thunder  gone,  the  tempest  o'er — 
Then  they  rejoice,  too,  aa  they  may, 
And  to  be  comely,  bright,  and  gay, 
Put  on  their  glorious  robes  anew. 
Varied  with  every  pleasant  hue; 
They  hang  their  fleeces  out  to  dry. 
Carding  and  combing  as  they  fly ; 
Then  take  to  spinning,  and  their  thread 
Abroad  through  all  the  heavens  spread. 
With  needles  white  and  long,  as  umugfa 
Their  feathery  gauntlets  they  would  sow — 
Harness  theu'  steeds,  and  mount  and  fly  . 
O'er  valleys  deep  and  mountuns  high.' 

It  is  needless,  after  what  has  been  said, 
to  pursue  any  further  the  stofy  of  tbe  ro- 
mance. Tliere  is  not  nnicb  lost  by  this 
omission,  because  the  work  has  really  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  allegory,  and 
might  simply  bo  called,  'Tlie  Opinions  of 
Jean  dc  Meung.'  Our  object  is  to  show  what 
actually  wore  the  opinions  of  a  scholar  of 
liberal  views  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

They  may  be  divided  into  four  classea, 
foremost  of  which,  in  his  own  mind,  stands 
his  hatred  of  monks.  In  religion  he  was  nob 
an  infidel,  or  even  a  heretic ;  he  was  simply 
in  opposition.  He  writes,  not  against  sacer- 
dotalism, but  against  the  inveruon  o£  leco^ 
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nisod  order  by  the  vagaboad  friars.  Order, 
indeed,  he  would  insist  upon  as  strennonsly 
AB  Uookcr  tiimself ;  but  order  he  vould  sub- 
ordinate to  what  he  deems  tlie  most  essential 
thing,  personal  holiness.  To  decry,  deride, 
and  hurl  contempt  on  the  monastic  orders : 
to  put  into  the  strongest  possible  words  the 
inarticulate  popular  hatred  of  these  was,  we 
believe,  hia  leading  thotight  when  he  began 
his  book. 

His  second  idea  was  to  make  an  angry, 
almost  furious  protest  j^inat  the  extmva- 
gant  respect  paid  to  women,  and  an  OHslanght 
on  their  follies  and  vices,  tt  is  very  curious, 
and  shows  how  little  he  was  trammelled  by 
his  allegory,  that  he  fails  altogether  to  see 
how  entirely  out  of  place  is  such  an  attack 
in  the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose.' 

lie  had  two  other  principal  ideas :  one  to 
communicat(f  intho  common  tongue  as  much 
science  as  the  world  could  boast ;  and  the 
other,  to  circulate  certain  principles  of  vague 
socialism  and  hesitating  republicanism  which 
were  then  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
those  religious  speculations  which  occupied 
men's  minds  in  tuc  early  part  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

Jean  de  Meung's  was  not  the  only  book 
of  the  time  which  aimed  at  being  an  ency- 
cloptedia,  but  it  was  by  far  the  best  known 
and  the  most  widely  repandu.  There  were 
written  towards  the  close  of  tlie  thirteenth 
centnry  certain  collections  called  Iretort, 
which  were  designed  to  contain  cveiything 
that  was  to  he  uiamed,  qviequid  tcibiU,  in 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  alchemy, 
music,  speculativo  philosophy,  and  theology. 
Tliey  were  genemlly  in  verse ;  one  of  the 
best  of  them  being  by  a  monlc,  called  '  Mnin- 
froi,'  which  professedly  contained  the  Arabic 
learning,  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
Probably  Jean  de  Menng  had  access  to  this. 
Readers  of  old  Englifih  literature  will  also 
remember  that  dreariest  of  dreary  books, 
Gpwer's  '  Confessio  Amantia,'  into  which 
the  hapless  student  plunges  without  hope, 
and  emci^es  without  profit,  having  found 
nothing  but  vapid  imitation,  monotonous 
repetition,  and  somnolent  platitudes.  The 
'  Confessio '  is  a  frhor,  and  designed  to  con- 
tain all  the  science  of  the  time.  It  is  adapts 
ed,  80  far  as  the  science  goes,  from  a  treaor 
called  the  Seerelum  Secrelorum. 

Let  us,  then,  gather  some  of  the  opinions 
-of  our  author,  ctassifyinff  them  according  to 
this  fonrfotd  division.  It  may  be  premised 
*hat  the  division  was  not  thought  of  by  the 
poet,  from  whom,  indeed,  sequence  and 
-method  are  not  t<i  bo  expected. 

Liberal  thought,  in  tlte  time  of  Jean  de 
Menng,  did  not  attack  the  domain  of  doc- 
'trinc,  partly,  perhaps,  from  an  unwillingness 
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to  meet  the  probable  consequences  of  s 
chaise  of  heresy ;  indeed,  when  doctrine 
came  in  its  way,  it  seems  to  have  leaned  in 
the  direction  of  orthodoxy.  .Thus  we  find 
Jean  de  Menng  siding  with  Gnillanmc  dc 
St.  Amour  in  an  attack  on  the  'Eternal 
Gospel,'  that  most  extraordinary  book, 
ascribed  to  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flora,*  which 
was  intended  to  have  the  same  relation  to 
Christianity  which  Christianity  bears  lo 
Jndaism,  to  be  at  once  its  fulfilment  and  its 
abolition,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  third 
and  hist,  the  perfect  age,  that  of  the  Holy  ■ 
Spirit.  Tlie  mendicants,  an  ignorant,  credu- 
lous body,  quite  incapable  of  appreciatiiij: 
cause  or  consequence  of  teaching,  esponsed 
the  cause  of  the  book ;  Gnillaume  dc  St. 
Amour  arraigned  them,  not  only  of  the  ordi- 
nary vices  attributed  to  them — lices  cntirelv 
contrary  to  thejf  vows — but  as  prenchen  pf 
doctrines  pernicious,  false,  and  hereticsL  ' 
Probably  Jean  dc  Meung  was  actoated  br 
etprit  de  eorpg,  Guillaume  de  SL  Amonr 
being  a  champion  of  the  University  of  Pari!!, 
as  well  as  by  hatred  to  the  monks,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  hard  words,  was  not  moved 
strongly  by  any  specially  inimical  feeling 
towards  the  book.  Following"  the  inotiDcts 
of  Ids  time,  however,  he  flatly  ascribes  il' 
authorship  to  the  Devil,  the  alleged  author 
of  so  many  theological  books.  Partizansliip  . 
in  those  days,  as  in  ours,  meant,  to  be  effcc-  | 
tivc,  a  good,  sonnd,  honest  hatred,  and  mncli 
command  of  language.  In  his  descriptJw 
of  hell,  Jean  anticipates  the  realistic  honon 
of  Dante. 

'What  guerdon,'  he  uks,  'can  the  wicked 
man  look  for,  save  the  cord  which  will  hang 
him  to  the  dolorous  gibbet  of  hellf  There 
will  ho  be  rivetted  with  everlasting  fett«s  tw- 
fore  the  prince  of  devils ;  there  will  he  be 
boiled  in  cauldrons ;  roasted  before  and  be- 
hind ;  set  to  revolve,  like  Ixion,  on  cntting 
wheels  turned  by  the  paws  of  devils ;  tormept- 
ed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  mocked  witli 
fruit  and  water,  like  Tantalus,  or  set  to  roll 
atones  for  ever  up  hill,  like  Sysyphua.' 

One  thing  seems  here  worthy  of  remark. 
Tlie  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked 
man,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  torture- 
chamber  of  their  own  criminal  courts,  inten- 
sified by  imagination.  Their  punishment 
was  through  the  senses.  Of  mental  agony 
they  had  no  conception.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  their  heaven  wat  never  a  heawtt  of 
the  tente* ;  and  it  shows  how  deeply  they 
were  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  Chnst's 
holiness  tliat  while  every  temptation  seemed 
set  to  make  the  mass  believe  in  a  panriise 
like  that  of  Mahomet,  the  heaven  of  Chris- 
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tendom  lias  always  offered,  as  its  cLicf 
cliami,  tlie  worship  and  praise  of  a  present 
God,  '  There,  by  tlie  foaotaia  of  mercy,' 
says  Jean  de  Ucung,  '  shall  ye  sit.' 

'  There  shall  ye  tnste  that  spring  so  ftur ; 
(Bright  are  its  waters,  pure  and  clearj. 
And  nerer  more  from  death  shall  shrmk, 
If  only  of  that  fount  you  drink. 
But  ever  still,  untired,  prolong 
The  days  with  worship,  praise,  and  song.'* 

The  poet  reserves,  however,  his  chief 
strength  and  tlie  main  exposition  of  his  views 
for  his  character  of  Faux  Semblaut — False 
seeming — the  hypocrite.  Tliere  is  a  dra- 
itintic  art  of  the  very  highest  kind  in  the 
way  in  which  Faux  Semblant  draws  and 
develops  his  own  character,  prononnces,  as 
it  were,  the  apology  of  hypocrisy,  JEIis 
painting  of  the  vices  of  the  mendicant  orders 
cannot  approach  those  of  Walter  de  Mapes, 
of  Erasmus,  and  of  Buchanan,  in  savage 
ferocity ;  but  it  ia  more  satiric^  and  more 
subtly  venomous  thau  any  of  those,  and  has 
the  additional  bitterness  that  it  is  spoken  as 
from  within  the  body  which  ho  attacks. 
The  otliers,  standing  ouUide  the  monastic 
orders,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them. 
Jean  de  Meang  makes  one  of  themselves,  an 
unblushing  priest,  with  a  candour  wllich 
almost  beloDgB  to  an  approving  conaeience, 
with  a  chuckling  self-complacency  and  an 
entire  unconsciousness  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  profession,  which  rises 
to  the  very  first  oi-der  of  satirical  writing, 
depict  his  own  life,  and  take  credit  for  vilta- 
nies  which  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  arc 
common  to  hia  order.  lie  has  been  com- 
pared with  Friar  John ;  but  tlie  animalism 
nnd  lusty  vigonr  of  this  holy  man  lead  him 
to  a  life  of  jovial  sensuality  through  sheer 
ignorance;  whereas Fanx Semblant,  his  con- 
Rcience  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  sins  against 
the  light.  We  may  compare,  too,  the 
attacks  made  by  Jean  de  Meung'a  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors.  They 
never  even  attempt  satirc.f     It  waa  an  in- 
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*  Cf.  also  Richard  of  Hampole— 
'  Tlier  is  Iff  withoate  ony  detli, 

Ao  jatle  the  most  sovereign  joyo  of  nlle 
Is  tlie  Bight  of  Goddcs  bright  faco, 
In  whom  resteth  all  manere  grace.' 
t  It  may  be  objected  that  'La  Bible  Qujot' 
\ra3  a  satire  on   ilio  limca.    But  this   curious 
book  Is,  BO  far  as  It  deals  wltb  tlie  Cliurcli,  a 
qaemloas  complaint  of  certain  indi^itles  and 
privations  snUered  by  Ibe  autliot,  cbieflj-  in  the 
vnij  of  eatlne  and  diinkiag.    '  The  Abbot,'  lie 
Bays,  '  gets  tue  ment  and  the  clear  wine  ;  the 
monks  get  beans  and  muddy  wine.     And  tliey 
(ire  obliged  to  be  "  roaring  and  t>ellowlng  "  all 
night  long,  so  that  they  can  get  no  sleep.'     A 
nionk,  wUuee  cbirf  compMut  Is  the  frequency  of 


stramcnt  whose  use  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. Their  line  is  invective,  aa  when 
Rutcbeuf  says,  in  his  stnughtf  onvard  way — 


or,  as  Eustttche  Deschampa  attacks  the  pla- 
ralist« — 

'  Prestree  et  clers  qui  tenez  voa  monciaulx 
De  chapelles,  vous  autres  curiaulx, 
Des  porres  clers  avet  compassion : 
RMMutez  leuT  cea  biens  eoclesiaulz, 
Ann  qne  IHeu  tous  aoit  propiciauls : 
Vous  les  tenez  i  to  dampnacion.' 
Faux  Semblant,  in  his  sermon,  or  address, 
a  small  part  only  of  which  we  consider,  be- 
gins by  telling  his  hearers  that  he  lives,  by 
preference,   in    obscurity,  and  may,  there- 
fore, chiefly  bo  found  where  this   is  most 
readily  obtained,  viz.,  under  a  religions  habit. 
With  the  habit,  however,  he  does  not  put  on 
the  reality  of  religion^     He  attaches  himself 
to  powerful  patrons;  he  goes  about  preach- 
ing povert,y,  but  living  on  the  best  of  every- 
thing ;  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  his 
experience  than  that  religion  in  to  be  found 
at  all  under  the  robe  of  a  monk ;    nor  does 
it  follow  that   men   and  women   lead   bad 
lives  because  they  wear  a  worldly  garb ;  very 
many,  indeed,  of  the  saints  have  been  mar- 
ried, were  parents  of  children,  and  men  and 
women  of  tne  world. 

He  tells  how  he  changes  his  habit  from 
time  to  time  ;  how,  out  of  the  religious  life, 
he  '  takes  the  grain  and  leaves  the  straw ;' 
how  lie  hears  confession  and  grants  absolu- 
tion, as  well  as  any  parish  priest ;  but  how, 
unlike  the  parish  pnest^  he  will  hear  the  con- 
fessions only  of  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to 
pay;  'let  me  have  the  fat  sheep,  and  the 
pastors  shall  have  the  lean,'  So  with  the 
poor;  he  will  not  help  any. 

'  Let  dying  bcggarg  cry  for  aid, 
Naked  and  cold  on  dunghill  laid: 
There  stands  the  hospital,  with  door 
Wide  open  to  receive  the  poor. 
Thither  let  all  who  please  repair, 
For  help  nor  money  can  I  spare : 
No  use  for  me  to  save  their  life : 
IFAot  can  he  give  xeho  tacit  hit  knife  f ' 
Now,  with  the  rich  it  ia  different;    and 
the  mendicnDt,  while  he  takes  the  alms  of 
those  whose  sins  he  has  hoard,  may  glow 
with   consdous  virtue,    reflecting  that   the 
rich  are  much  more  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  therefore,  as  a  rule,    more  grievously 
weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  guilt  than  the 
poor.     When  relief  can  be  given,  surely  it 
should  first  be  bestowed  on  tliose  who  need 
it  most. 


church  services  and  the  rigorous  mortification  of 
the  Oesh,  can  hardly  be  eatlad  a  saUriat.      r 
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Mendicancy,  Faux  Semblant  acknowledges 
vrttb  an  enga^ng  candour,  is  only  right 
when  a  mannas  not  learned  and  cannot  learn 
a  trade.  Monks,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Saint  Augustine,  ought  to  earn  their  bread 
by  labour,  and  vhcn  ne  are  commanded  to 
give  all  to  the  poor,  it  ia  not  meant  that  we 
should  take  it  back  by  begging,  but  that  we 
Bhould  work  for  our  living.  But  the  world, 
neglecting  this  among  other  wholesome  rules, 
has  set  Itself  to  rob,  plunder,  and  despoil, 
every  man  trying  to  get  whatever  be  can 
from  bin  neighbour.  As  for  himself,  his 
business,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  is  to  rob 
the  robber :  to  spoil  the  spoiler. 

The  mendicants  keep  up  their  own  power 
by  union ;  if  a  man  does  one  of  them  an 
injury,  they  all  conspire  to  effect  his 
if  one  hates,  all  hate  :  if  one  is  refused,  all 
are  refused,  and  revenge  is  taken ;  if  any 
man  is  conspicuous  for  good  deeds,  they 
claim  him  as  their  own  disciple,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  people  and  inspire  con- 
fidence, they  ask,  wherever  they  go,  for  let- 
ters which  may  testify  to  their  virtue,  and 
make  people  believe  that  all  goodness 
abounds  in  them. 

He  says  that  he  leaves  others  to  retire 
into  hermitages  and  caves,  preferring  to  be 
called  the  Antichiist  of  roboers  and  hypo- 
crites :  he  proclaims  himself  a  cheat,  a  rogue, 
a  liar,  and  a  thief:  he  boasts  that  his  fajLer, 
Treachery,  and  himself  rule  in  every  realm, 
and  that  in  the  security  of  a  religions  dis- 
guise, where  no  one  is  likely  to  suspect  him, 
he  contrives  various  means  to  charm  and  de- 
ceive the  world.  Set  forth  in  this  bold  fash- 
ion, the  discourse  of  Faux  Semblant  loses  all 
its  dramatic  force.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
atate  that  this  is  chiefly  found  in  detached 
passages,  and  that  the  sermon  is  entirely 
Rpoiled  by  the  many  digresaons,  notably 
that  on  the '  Eternal  Gospel,'  which  are  found 
in  it  Chaucer's  rendering  of  this  portion 
appears  to  us  to  be  far  less  happy  than  the 
rest  of  bis  work. 

Another  long  and  very  curious  diseertation, 
into  which  there  is  no  space  here  to  enter, 
is  that  on  Predestination,  where  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  must  he 
accepted  as  a  dogma  in  Christian  faith,  but 
that  it  need  not  ^ect  the  Cliristian  life — 


May  guide  himself  by  virtue's  rule.' 

A  conclusion  which  seems  almost  to  antici- 
pate the  conclnraou  arrived  at  in  the  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  sum  of  Jean  de  Meung's  religions 
teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  of 
Genius — 
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'And,  Lords  and  Ladies,  this  be  sure, 
That  those  who  live  good  lives  and  pure ; 
Nor  from  thrir  work  and  du^  shrink, 
Shall  of  this  fountain  freely  tuink. — 

To  honour  Nature  never  rest, 
By  labour  u  ihe  honoured  heit; 
If  others  goods  are  'm  your  hands, 
Restore  them  all — so  God  commands. 
From  murder  let  all  men  abstain  ; 
Spotless  keep  fa»nds,  and  mouth  keep  clean. 
Be  loyal  and  compassionate. 
So  shall  ye  pass  the  heavenly  gat&' 

The  one  thing  insisted  on  by  Jean  de 
Meung  is  the  absolntc  necessity  of  a  pore 
life,  A  profound  sense  of  the  beaoty  of  a 
pure  life  is,  Indeed,  the  key-note  to  bU  me- 
diajval  heresies  and  religious , excitements.* 
TTie  nncleanness  of  the  clergy  was  the  most 
terrible  weapon  wielded  by  the  faereHarchs. 
1%UB  Peter  de  Brueys  compelled  monks  to 
marry.  Henry  the  Deacon  taught  that  the 
Church  could  eiist  without  priestt,  Tan- 
chelin  of  Antwerp  held  that  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments  depended  on  the  holiness  of  him 
who  administered  them.  Peter  Waldo  sent 
out  his  disciples  two  by  two,  to  preach  the 
subversive  doctrine  that  every  virtuous  man 
was  hb  own  priest;  while  the  Calhari  went 
gladly  to  the  stake  in  defence  of  their  prin- 
ciple that  absolute  personal  purity  was  the 
one  thing  acceptable  to  God.  The  more, 
ignorant  the  age,  tiie  wider  is  religions  spe- 
culation; but  in  the  most  ignorant  ages, 
there  rises  np  from  time  to  time  a  figure 
with  a  spiritual  insight  far  beyond  that  of 
more  learned  times.  Pj-otestantisna  in  its 
noblest  form  has  found  nothing  more  sub- 
lime than  this  conception  of  a  Church 
where  every  good  man  is  a  priest ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  religious  thou^t 
more  saddening  than  these  efforts  of  the 
people,  ever  hopeless,  ever  renewed,  to  pro- 
test against  dogma,  creed,  perfunctory  and 
vicarious  religion,  and  to  proclaim  a  religion 
of  personal  holiness  alone. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  division.  We 
find  the  book  teeming  with  a  misogyny, 
bitter  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  there 


It  was,  among  others,  the  cause  of  that  most 
singular  movement,  the  Crusade  orChildTen. 

Friar  Nicholns  preached  that  by  reason  of  the 
rapacity  and  lust  of  the  soldiers,  the  Holy  Land 
would  never  bo  conquered,  but  that,  were  the 
cliildren  to  Invade  It,  the  arms  oF  the  iofideU 
oald  drop  powerless  from  their  hands.  Acting 
I  tills  belief,  bundrods  of  cLildrea  start^ 
from  Oermanj  and  France,  lu  tile  l^elief  tliat  the 
"- -"i terra nean  would  bo  dried  up  lor  them  to 
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must  have  been  BOme  personal  caose  for  it 
'  What  is  love } '  he  asks.  <  It  is  a  maladit 
de  ptaiee — the  dream  of  a  sick  faocy.  .  . 
There  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler  thi)^  ia  the 
friendship  of  men.'  And  H  is  after  narrat- 
ing the  stories  of '  Penelope '  and  '  Lacre- 
tia,'  that  he  pota  into  the  month  of  Jesr 
loaay  the  famous  couplet — 

'  Toutes  estes,  screz,  ou  fustea, 
De  faict  ou  de  roulent^,  putes.'       "  I 

Of  course  it  may  be  ni^d  that  these  are 
the  words  of  jealousy,  and  not  of  the  poet; 
but,  nnfortnnately,  there  are  so  many  indi- 
cations of  the  author's  entire  approval  of  the 
sentiment,  that  the  plea  is  hardly  worth 
much.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dramatic 
scene,  when  the  wife  worms  out  her  hus- 
band's secret ;  or  that  of  the  old  woman's 
lesson  to  Bel  Accneil,  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  Fanx  Semhlant,  he  puts  woman's  condem- 
nation in  her  own  mouth.  She  teaches  him 
the  art  of  lore  almost  in  Ovid's  own  words; 
she  prefaces  her  lesson  by  a  lament  over 
the  past  days  of  youth  and  beauty ;  her  re- 
grets are  not  for  a  life  of  sin  and  deceit,  hut 
for  the  past  bad  days  that  can  come  no 
more.  She  is  steeped  in  wickedness  and  in- 
trigue ;  she  can  see  no  happiness,  except  in 
love  and  luxury. 

'  Hy  days  of  gladno^iB  are  no  more ; 
Tour  joyous  time  is  all  before ; 
Hardly  can  I,  through  age  and  pain, 
'With  staff  and  crutch,  my  knees  sustain. 
Almost  a  child,  you  hardly  know 
What  thing  jou  have  to  bear  and  do. 
Tet,  weU  I  wot,  the  torch  that  all 
Bums  soon  or  late,  ou  you  will  full ; 
And  in  that  fount  where  Yonus  brings 
Her  maJdana,  will  you  drench  love's  wings. 
But  ere  yon  headlong  enter,  pause, 
Listen  to  one  who  know's  Love's  laws. 
Perilous  are  its  waters  clear  ; 
He  risks  his  life  wb*  plunges  here 
Without  a  guide.    Who  follows  me 
Safe  and  successful  shall  he  be.' 

She  tells  of  her  vanished  youth  and  all 
the  pleasant  follies  of  her  young  days ;  how 
she  threw  away  her  affections  on  a  scoun- 
drel, who  only  robbed  aud  ill-treated  her; 
bow  she  wasted  her  money  and  neirlected 
her  chances ;  how  she  grew  old,  and  her  old 
friends  ceased  to  knock  at  her  door. 

*  But  ah !  my  child,  no  one  can  know 
Save  him  who  feels  the  bitter  woe. 
What  grief  and  dolour  me  befell 
At  losing  what  I  loved  so  welL 
The  honeyed  words,  the  soft  caress, 
The  sweet  delight,  the  sweet  embrace; 
The  kisses  sweet — so  ijuJckly  aped, 
The  joyous  time  so  quickly  fled. 
Fled  t  and  I  left  alone  to  mourn. 
Fledt  never,  never  to  return.' 
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The  whole  passage  is  full  of  the  truetit  touches 
of  nature,  and  is  written  with  a  verve  quite 
extraordinary.  Viilou  has  imitated  it  in  his 
ballad  of  the  Belle  Heaatmiire, — 

*  Avis  m'est  que  j'oy  ropretter 
La  belle  qui  fust  Heaulmi^re ; 
Soy  joune  fille  souhuter 
Et  parler  en  ceste  maniSre. 

Qu'Mt  devenu  ce  front  poly, 
Ces  cfaeveulx  blonds,  aourcils  voultiz. 
Grant  entr'^il,  le  r^ard  joly, 
Dont  prenoye  lea  plus  subtils  ; 
Ce  beau  nez  ni  grand  nl  petit ; 
Ces  petites  joinctes  or^ea ; 
Uenton  fourohu,  cler  via,  traictiz 
Et  ces  belles  ISvrea  venneillea  f ' 

And  Beranger  siiigs  in  the  same  key, — 

'  Combien  je  regrctte 
Men  bms  si  dodu. 
Ha  jambe  bien  faite, 
Et  lo  temps  perdu.' 

Jean  de  Meang'a  old  woman  is  no  more  re- 
formed .than  her  auccesaors.  And  ahe  tella 
Bel  Accneil  all  that  Ovid  had  to  imparts 

It  is  quite  posMble  that  in  putting  an 
imitation  of  the  '  Art  of  Love '  into  the  old 
woman's  mouth,  Jean  de  Meui^  catered 
to  the  lowest  tastes  of  the  age,  and  courted 
a  popularity  from  thia  part  of  his  work 
wluch  he  might  not  have  obtained  from  the 
rest.  The  same  sort  of  defence — no  defence 
at  all,  but  another  and  a  wuree  charge — has 
been  aet  np  in  the  cases  of  Eabelais  and 
Swift.  All  such  offenders  we  are  told,  de- 
ferred to  popular  opinion,  and  wrote  what 
they  inwardly  disapproved.  This  surely  ia 
worse.  To  be  yourself  so  far  depraved  as 
to  take  delight  lu  things  impure  is  bad ;  to 
deliberately  lay  yourself  out.to  please  others 
with  things  impure  is  surely  infinitely  more 
wicked.  It  is  pot»ible  that  Jean  de  Mcung, 
Rabelus,  and  Swift,  did  this;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  probable.  lu  the  case  of  the 
poet  whom  we  are  now  considering,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
formed  the  lowest  possible  ideas  of  love  and 
women  ;  that  from  the  depths  of  a  corrapte'd 
morality,  which  permitted  him  the  same 
pleasure  in  impurity  which  the  common 
nerd  of  the  vulgar  and  iIIit«rato  shared,  be 
had  eager  yearnings  for  that  purity  of  Ufa 
which  alone  as  he  felt  and  preached,  could 
bring  one  to  taste  of  the  heavenly  spring. 
That  a  man  could  at  the  same  time  grovel 
so  low  and  look  so  high,  that  bis  gaze  up- 
wards was  BO  clear  and  oright,  while  his  eyes 
were  so  often  turned  earthward,  is  a  singular 
phenomenon ;  but  it  is  not  a  BoUtary  one. 
Other  great  men  have  been  as  degraded  as 
they  were  exalted.  Perhaps  when  Christiana 
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and  her  children  saw  that  rision  of  the  man 
with  the  muct-rate,  while  the  angel,  unre- 
gRrdcd,  held  the  crown  of  glory  over  his 
hoad,  had  they  looked  much  longer,  they 
might  hare  seen  him  drop  hia  rake  and 
gaze  upwards,  with  streaming  eyes,  upon 
the  proffered  e'oiT-  Jean  de  Meung  was 
the  man  with  the  muck-rake  who  sometimes 
looked  upwards. 

Tha  poet  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  his  severity  agunat  the  sex.  '  If,'  he 
says, '  you  see  anything  here  tm;»nst  woman- 
kind, blame  not  uie  poet' 

'  AU  this  was  for  inBtruction  writ^ 
Here  are  no  words  of  idle  wit 
No  iealouay  inspired  the  Bong ; 
No  haired  bears  the  Hdm  along. 
Bad  are  their  hearts,  if  such  there  live, 
Who  villiinie  to  women  give- 
Only,  if  aught  yom-  sense  offend. 

Think  that  to  know  yourself  is  good, 
And  that,  with  this  intent  jeur  friend, 
I  write  what  else  might  seem  too  rude.' 

He  thinks  it  right,  too,  to  make  a  aort  of 
apology  for  the  severity  of  hia  attack  on 
monks. 

'  I  strung  mj  bow  :  I  bent  it  well ; 
And  though  no  sunt,  the  truth  to  tell 
I  let  my  random  arrows  fly. 
In  lowly  town  and  cloister  high. 
For  what  cared  I  where'er  they  lit  ? 
The  folk  that  Christ  called  hypocrite, 
Who  here  and  there  are  always  found, 
Who  keep  their  Lent  the  whole  year  round. 

But  feed  on  live  men's  flesh  the  while 
With  teeth  of  envy  and  of  guile. 
These  were  my  mark  ;  no  other  ^m 
Was  mine  except  to  blot  their  fame.' 

Let  UB  pass  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  hook,  and  the  richest  for 
the  student  of  mediseval  ideas,  that  in  which 
he  gives  us  his  views  on  the  growth  and 
principles  of  society.  Here  are  advanced 
theories  of  an  audacity  and  apparent  origi- 
nality which  make  one  oirious  to  know  how 
far  they  penetrated  into  the  lower  strata  of 
France  ;  whether  they  were  the  speculatiooB 
of  a  dreamer,  or  the  tenets  of  a  ecnool ;  whe- 
ther there  was  any  connection — it  is  more  than 
possible — between  this  kind  of  teaching  and 
the  frantic  revolt  of  the  peasantry ;  whether, 
in  fact,  Jean  de  Meung  was  a  prophet  with 
a  following,  or  a  vbionary  without  disciples. 
Read,  for  instance,  his  account,  somewhat 
abridged,  of  the  Golden  Age : — 

'  Once  on  a  ^xda,  in  those  old  years. 
When  lived  our  grandsiree  and  forbears, 
( Writers,  by  whom  the  tale  we  know. 
And  ancient  legends,  telt  us  so), 
Love  was  loyal,  and  true,  and  good ; 
The  folk  was  simple ;  the  fare  was  rude ; 


For  all  their  meat  and  all  their  bread ; 

They  wandered   by  valley  and    plain    and 

By  river  and  forest  and  woodland  fountain. 
Plucking  the  chestnuts  and  sweet  wild  fruits. 
Looking  for  acorns  and  rustic  roots. 
They  rubbed  twether  the  ears  of  wheat ; 
They  gathered  the  clustering  grape  to  eat ; 
Itieh  fare  they  made  when  the  forest  bees 
Filled  with  honey  the  hollow  trees  : 
Water  thar  drink ;  and  the  strong  red  wine 
Was  not  yet  pressed  from  the  aubimn  vine. 

'  When  sleep  came  with  the  shades  of  night, 
They  spread  no  beds  of  down  so  light 
But  stretched  in  their  cabins  on  piles  of  hay. 
Fresh  gathered  grass  and  leaves  they  lay. 
Or  Blept  without — when  the  air  was  mild — 
And  summer  winds  were  hushed  and  stilled ; 


Awoke  to  welcome,  each  in  his  way, 
The  dawn  that  makes  all  hearts  so  gay. 
In  that  glad  time  when  the  royal  pair, 
Flora — Queen  of  the  flowers  fair — 
And  Zephyr,  her  mate,  give  timely  birth 
To  flowers  of  spring,  through  all  the  earth. 

.     .     .     .     'such  splendour  give 
That  you  might  think  the  world  would  strive 
With  Heaven  itself  for  glory— so  bririit 
So  fair,  so  proud,  with  its  flowers  hedight 
Then  in  the  woods  they  lay  at  ease, 
Over  their  heada  the  branching  trees — 
Lovers  kissed,  who  lovers  were, 
And  kissed  again,  and  had  no  fear — 
Then  they  chaunted  romids  and  lays, 
Joyously  led  their  apiorts  and  plays  : 
A  simple  folk ;  they  had  no  prayer — 
No  fond  ambition — nor  other  care 
Then  just  to  live  a  life  of  joy — 
And  loyal  love  without  annoy. 
No  king  or  prince  was  with  them  yet 
To  plunder  and  wrong,  to  ravish  and  fret ; 
There  were  no  rich,  there  were  no  poor. 
For  no  man  yet  kept  his  own  store : 
And  well  the  saying  old  they  knew — 

S'ise  it  is,  and  is  proven  true) 
ve  and  Lordthip  are  ift<) — not  otu: 
They  cannot  abide  together,  nor  mate  : 
Who  withei  to  join  them  U  undone. 
And  who  would  unite  will  teparate.^ 

Or,  as  Diyden,  who  certainly  never  read 
the  '  Romanco  of  the  Rose,'  unless  perhaps 
in  Marot'B  edition,  says  : — 

'  Love  either  finds  equahty,  or  makes  it' 

The  end  of  the  Qolden  Age — a  thing  oot 
generally  known — was  accelerated  by  Jason's 
voyage,  the  hero  bringing  home  with  him 
treasures  from  Oulrenter:  people  begin  to 
get  ideas  of  property :  they  ama.ss  wealth  : 
they  rob  and  fight  for  plunder :  they  ga  so 
far  as  to  divide  the  land.  'La  ]nopn4t4,' 
says  Frondhon,  '  c'est  le  voL' 
'  Even  the  ground  they  parcelled  out, 

And  placed  the  landmarks  all  about ; 
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And  over  tbeee,  whene'er  they  met, 
Fierce  battle  raged.    Whftt  thej  could  get, 
The;  goitod  sad  Enatebed  ;  tad  everywhere 
The  strongest  got  the  biggest  share. 

So  that  at  length,  of  ptander  tired. 
Needs  must  a  guardian  should  be  hired. 
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Strongest  in  battle  or  in  ring, 

And  him  they  chose  to  be  th^  king.' 

Voltaire  has  exactly  the  same  idea : 

'  Le  premier  roi  fut  un  soldat  beurenx.' 

This  is  the  origin  of  royalty.  The  growtU 
of  feudalism,  of  armies,  taxation,  and  divi- 
sion into  classes  is  carefully  traced  from  these 
small  bt^innings. 

Bat  he  deduces  the  great  law  of  charity 
and  love  for  our  neighbours.  Having  this, 
we  have  everything ;  and  wanting  this,  we 
get  wars,  tyrani^,  and  all  the  miseries  of  the 

What  is  the  nature  of  true  gentility ! 
Lineage,  he  explains,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  None  are  gentle,  but  those  whose  vir- 
tues make  them  so.  Ancestors  may  leave 
their  wealth  behind  them,  but  not  the  quali- 
ties that  made  them  great  Clerks  have  an 
advantage  over  unlettered  persons  in  know- 
ing what  is  right  If  they  are  coarse  and 
ruiie,  they  sin  gainst  greater  light,  and  in- 
cur heavier  panishment, 

'  Let  him,  who  gimtlnnsn  would  be. 
From  alotb  and  idleness  keep  free ; 
In  arms  and  study  be  employed. 
And  coarse  rusticity  avoid. 
Let  him,  with  humble,  courteous  grace, 
Meet  every  class  Id  every  place  ; 
Honour  aU  women,  wife  or  maid. 
So  that  not  too  much  trust  be  laid 
In  woman's  fitith.    So  may  he  steer, 
Of  this  great  danger  wholly  clear. 

Enow  all  that  gentle  blood  may  bring 

No  benefit,  or  anything, 

Except  what  each  man's  worth  may  give. 

Know,  also,  none  of  all  that  live 

Can  ask  for  honour,  praise,  or  blame 

By  reason  of  anothers  name.' 

The  idea,  of  coarse,  is  not  new.  It  is 
fonnd  freqnentiy  enoagb  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  It  occurs,  we  believe,  for  the 
fint  time  in  tlie  fragments  of  Epicharmus, — 


and  afterwards  it  b  found  in  Euripides,  Ho- 
race, Juvenal — '  Stemmata  quid  f acinnt ) ' — 
and,  lastly,  in  Seneca.  Doubtless,  Jean  de 
Meung  took  it  from  Seoeca.  Once  started 
anev,  the  idea,  of  course,  became  popular, 


'  and  poet  after  poet  repeated  it,  until  it  be- 
'  came  a  mere  commonplace.  But  so  far  as 
we  bnve  been  able  to  discover,  Jean  de  Meung 
gave  it  new  life. 

A  few  words  only,  for  onr  limits  preES,  on 
the  natural  science  taoght  in  the  '  Romance 
of  tiie  Rose.'  The  poet,  baviug  got  rid  of 
this  indignation  and  wrath  that  lay  at  his 
soul  anent  the  mendicant  friars,  and  the 
vices  of  women,  wishes  now,  it  seems,  to  sit 
down  for  a  quiet  and  comfortable  disquisi- 
tion on  universal  knowledge,  including  al- 
chemy, in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer ;  in- 
deed, he  wants  to  pass,  in  a  certain  ballad 
of  his,  for  an  adept  This  part  takes  the 
form  of  a  confession  of  Xature  to  her  chap- 
lain Genius  (in  which  Power  afterwards 
copies  him).  The  confession  is  long  and 
wearisome,  but  it  ia  curious  as  being  the 
earliest  and  fullest  popular  account  of  me- 
diieval  science. 

He  fancies  Nature  to  be  perpetually  at 
work,  fashionmg  creatures  whom  Death  con- 
tlnntUly  tries  to  destroy. 

'  Nature,  who  foshions  all  that  holds 
The  sky  beneath  its  ample  folds, 
Within  her  forge  meanwhile  was  found. 
And  at  her  work's  eternal  round, — 
Struck  out  new  forms  of  every  race, 
Lest  life  should  fail,  and  types  should  cease  ; 
She  made  so  many,  that  Death,  who  toiled 
With  heavy  mace  to  kill,  was  foiled. 

They  fly  to  save  themselves,  where'er 
Their  fate  may  le«d,  or  feet  may  bear ; 
Some  to  the  Church  and  convent  rule, 
Some  to  the  dance,  some  to  the  school ; 
Some  to  their  merchandize  are  turned. 
Some  to  the  arts  which  they  have  learned. 

Another,  sworn  by  Holy  Writ, 

Puts  on  the  cloak  of  hypocrite ', 

And,  flying,  would  his  thoughts  conceal. 

Did  not  his  life  the  truth  reveal.. 

So,  shunning  Death,  do  all  men  shape 

Their  diverse  ways,  bis  blows  to  'scape.' 

The  scientific  discourse  follows :  observe 
the  ffood  tenie  of  many  of  his  remarks  : — 

*  Qod,  having  made  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
having  put  all  things  into  th^  proper  places, 
measured  spaces,  and  allotted  courses,  handed 
all  over  to  Nature  as  his  chamhriire.  What- 
ever man  can  do — and  his  power  is  very  great 
— he  cannot  equal  Nature,  the  inexhaustible 
and  untirii^.  By  alchemy  he  can  interchange 
metals ;  can  restore  its  pristine  purity  to  every- 
thing ;  can  turn  quicksilver  Into  gold  by  subtle . 
medicines  ;  but  he  cannot  change  or  create 
species.  'This  Nature  alone  is  able  to  effect, 
changing  the  complexions  of  things,  so  that 
they  assume  new  forms  and  become  new  sub- 
stances ;  as  when  in  thuDdorstorms,  stones, 
fall  from   the  clouds,  where  no  stonea  ever- 
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'The  heavens  turn  every  day,  bearing  with 
them  the  sUra.  Thej  go  ronnd  from  east  to 
west,  rejoicing  the  world.  A  complete  levolu- 
tion  is  made  every  3S,000  years. 

'  The  moon  is  different  from  the  planets 
in  being  obscure  in  some  pUces  and  clear  in 
others.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  gun 
can  penetrate  through  one  part  of  it,  as  through 
glass ;  the  darlc  part,  on  which  is  figured  a 
serpent  having  a  tree  on  his  back,  rdecting 
the  rajs. 

'  In  the  centre  Is  the  sun,  like  a  kine.  He  it 
is  who  makes  the  stars  so  bright  that  thej 
serve  as  lamps  of  the  night ;  were  we  nearer 
to  the  Bun  we  should  he  scorched ;  were  we 
farther  away  we  should  he  frozen. 

'l%e  comets  are  not  attached  to  the  heavens, 
but  fly  about  in  the  air.  Tbey  do  not  last 
long,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  supjpose  that  they 
portend  disaster.  For  there  is  no  man  of 
worth  or  power  sufBcient  for  the  heavens  to 
take  notice  of  him. 

Nor  any  prince  of  so  great  worth. 

That  signs  from  heaven  should  give  to  earth, 

Notice  of  death  for  him  alone : 

Nor  is  his  body — life  once  gone — 

Worth  one  jot  more  than  simple  squire, 

Or  clerk,  or  one  who  works  for  hire. 


like  flying  dragons  from  the  skies ;  and 
eclipses  are  to  be  taken  ae  portents.  Now,  no 
one  would  be  aBtonished  at  these  things  who 
understood  the  causes  of  things. 

'  Every  student  ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  optics,  tvhich  can  he  learned  by  the  aid  of 
geometry,  from  the  books  of  Aristotle,  Albaoen, 
and  Hucajen.  Here  can  be  learned  the  pro- 
pertJes  of  mirrors ;  how  they  produce  things 
which  appear  miracles ;  make  small  things  seem 
great — a  grain  of  sand  like  a  mountain ;  and 
great  things  small — a  mountain  hke  a  grain  of 
_  sand ;  how  glasses  can  be  used  to  bum  things ; 
how  straight  lines  can  be  made  to  look  crook- 
ed, round  things  oblong,  upright  things  re- 
versed; the  phantoms  which  do  not  exist  appear 
to  be  moving  about' 

The  book  from  bcginniofr  to  end  is  as  full 
of  quotations  as  Borton,  The  author  qnotes 
from  Aristotle,  Jastinian,  Horace,  Seneca, 
St.  Augustine,  Ovid,  CSoero,  Boethius,  Lo- 
can,  Olaadian,  Suetonius,  and  he  baa,  proba- 
bly through  Cicero,  some  knowledge  of 
Plato,  bnt  all  this  In  the  wildest  jumble, 
with  no  disciiminatloQ  and  no  criliau  power 
what«ver.  His  range  of  reading  was  not  by 
any  means  contemptible,  and  though  we 
know  of  no  writer  of  his  time  who  can  com- 
pare with  him  in  tbia  respect,  it  is  evident 
tbat  unce  one  man  had  oommaad  of  so 
many  books,  other  men  must  have  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages.  There  ia  reason  to 
believe  from  Jean  de  Meung  alone  that 
ac^juaintaoce  with  I^n  literature  was  mnch 
more  extended  than  is  generally  tlioi^ht, 
and  that  the  scholanhip  of  the  time  was  by 
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no  means  wholly  confined  to  scholasdc  Za- 
pata tion. 

Snch,  roughly  sketched,  is  the  woric  of 
Jean  de  Meung,  from  which  we  have  pluck- 
ed some  of  the  fruits  that  come  readiest  to 
our  hand.  If  not  alb^ether  an  original  or  a 
profound  thinker,  be  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  fearlessness.  He  tauzht  the  folk,  in  the 
most  popular  way  possible,  ffreat  and  valua- 
ble lessons.  He  told  them  tuat  religion  is  a 
thing  apart  from,  u)d  independent  of,  rdi- 
gious  profession ;  that  "  la  robe  ne  fuct  pas 
le  moyne  ;"  he  says  that  most  of  the  saints, 
men  and  women,  were  decent  married  people, 
that  marriage  is  a  laudable  and  holy  custiMn, 
that  the  wealth  of  monks  is  a  mockery  of 
their  profession  and  a  perjury  of  their  vows 
thai  learned  persons  ought  to  set  an  example, 
and  what  is  sheer  ignorance  and  brutality  in 
others  is  rank  sin  with  them;  be  attacks 
superstition,  showing  that  all  pbenomena 
have  natural  causes,  and  hft^e  nothing  to 
do  with  earthly  events  and  the  fortunes  of 
men,  because  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  and  he  teaches  in  terms  as  clear  as  any 
used  by  Carlyle,  that  labor  is  noble,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  our  being 
— that  mdn'a  welfare  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  earthly  provision. 

All  tlus  is  what  used  to  be  called  Out 
Dark  Ages.  After  six  hundred  years,  tiie 
same  questioDs  exercise  ns  which  exercised 
Jean  de  Meung,  We  are  still  disputing  as 
to  whether  true  nobility  is  inherited  or  not ; 
we  have  not  all  made  np  our  minds  abont 
the  holiness  of  marriage ;  we  still  think  the 
clergyman,  because  be  wears  a  surplice, 
holier  than  other  men  ;  work  has  been  quite 
recently  and  with  much  soletonity  pronoune- 
ed  noble  by  a  prophet  who  forgot,  while  he 
was  about  it,  to  call  it  also  respectable ;  men 
yet  live  who  look  upon  scientific  men  with 
horror,  and  quote  with  fine  infelicity,  a  text 
of  St  Paul's  about '  science  falsely  so  called ;' 
while  the  lesson  of  personal  holiness  has  to 
be  preached  again  and  agun,  and  is  general- 
ly forgotten  in  the  war  over  vestments  and 
creeds, 

Jean  de  Meung  wished,  as  it  seems  to  ni>, 
to  write  a  book  for  the  people,  to  answer 
their  questions,  to  warn  them  of  dangers 
before  them,  to  instract  their  ignorance. 
On  the  sapless  trunk  of  a  dying  and  pas- 
sionless air^ory  he  grafts  a  living  branch 
which  shall  bear  fmit  in  the  years  to  come. 
His  poem  breathes  indeed.  Its  poises  beat 
with  a  warm  human  life.  Its  sympathies 
are  with  all  mankind.  T^e  poet  has  a  tear 
for  the  poor  naked  beware  dying  on  dung- 
heaps  and  in  the  HDte^Dieu,  and  a  lash  of 
scorpions  for  the  Levite  who  goes  by  on 
the  other  side ;  ho  teaches  the  loveliness  of 
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friendehip;  he   cstchei  tlie   nordlras  com- 

Elaint  of  the  poor,  and  jfives  it  utterance : 
e  speaks  with  a  acom  which  Voltaire  only 
bus  equalled,  and  a  revolutionary  fearleM- 
nesa  surpassing  that  of  IJ'Alembert  ht  Di- 
derot 

And  much  more  than  this.  It  seems  to 
us  tliat  his  book — absolutely  the  only  chcei^ 
fnl  book  of  the  time^afforded  hope  tiat 
things  nere  not  permanent :  evil  titnee  may 
change;  tiroes  have  not  been  always  evil: 
there  was  once  a  Golden  Age :  the  troubles 
of  the  iH«seut  are  due,  not  to  the  innate  bad- 
ness of  Nature  and  the  nniversal  unfitness  of 
things,  but  to  certain  definite  and  ascertain- 
able causes.  Now  to  discover  the  cause  is 
to  go  Boroo   way   towards   curing  the  dis- 

In  that  uneasy  time,  strange  questions  and 
doubts  perplexed  men's  minds — qnestiODS 
of  religion  and  politics,  affecting  .  the  very 
foaodations  of  society.  They  asked  them- 
selves whi/  things  were  so;  and  looking 
about  in  the  dim  twilight  of  dawning  know- 
ledge they  conid  find  as  yet  no  answer. 
There  was  no  rest  in  the  Cburch  or  in  the 
State,  and  the  mind  of  France — which  was 
the  mind  of  Europe — was  gravitating  to  a 
social  and  religious  democracy.  An  hour 
before  the  dawn,  you  may  hear  the  birds  of 
the  forest  twitter  in  their  sleep :  they  dream 
of  the  day.  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was,  dreaming  of  the 
glorious  Renaissance,  the  dawn  of  the  second 
great  day  of  civilizatiou.  Jean  de  Meung 
answered  the  questions  of  the  times  with  a 
desmess  and  accuracy  which  satisfied  if  it 
did  not  entirely  explaiu.  Kve  generations 
passed  away  before  me  fnll  burst  of  light,  and 
oe  taught  them  all,  with  that  geniality  that  is 
hisgreatest  charm,  Ilisbook  lasted  because, 
confused  and  without  art  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of 
life  and  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Not  one  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  time  had  his  lightness 
of  heart:  despondency  and  dejection  weigh 
down  every  one  :  they  alternate  between  amo- 
notonoossongtoamiatressoracomplaint  for 
France  ;  and  to  Jean  de  Meimg  they  are  as 
the  wood-pigeon  to  the  nighdngalc.  They  all 
borrowed  from  him,  or  studied  him.  Charles 
of  Orleans,  Villon,  Clement  Marot,  Rabelais, 
Ia  Fontaine,  Regnier,  Uolicre,  Bersnger,  all 
come  down  from  him  in  direct  line,  his  lite- 
rary children  and  grandchildren.  And  ii 
Jean  de  Meung,  to  make  an  end,  is  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  true  spirit  of  French 
litet^tnre — the  e»prii  Gauloit — the  legacy, 
they  tell  us,  of  the  ancient  OanL 
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Gouip  about  Lettert  and  Letter  ITW/er*, 
By  Gkorgk  Sbton,  Advotate,  Edin- 
burgh.    1870. 

Wb  all  of  us  know  well,  and  to  our  coat, 
that  we  can  make  no  improvement  in  the 
man^ement  of  our  affairs,  no  change  for 
the  better  in  the  arrangements,  economical 
and  ethical,  of  onr  modes  of  life  and  action 
without  some  attendant  trial,  trouble,  or  loss 
coming  ever  like  a  shadow  in  ils  train.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  canse  for  wonder  that  some 
spirit  of  evil  has  cast  its  shadow  in  the  wake 
of  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post,  and 
the  still  later  changes  in  the  direction  of 
cheapness  in  the  newspaper  press.  A  feel- 
ing of  regret  arises  in  our  minds  that  with 
their  introduction  the  good  old-fashiqned 
long  and  newsy  letter  of  bygone  days  has 
been  almost  crushed  ont  of  existence.  Let- 
ter writing  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  no 
correspondence  is  now  canicd  on  as  in  the 
olden  time  ;  for  no  one  now  lives  '  a  life  of 
letter  writing'  as  Walpole  said  he  did. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life  has  become  too 
great  to  allow  of  anything  but  the  passing 
thought  being  committed  to  paper,  and  each 
writer  finds  it  to  be  useless  to  tell  news  to  a 
correspondent  who  has  already  learned  what 
has  happened  from  the  same  source  as  him- 
self. It  is  now  frequently  a_shorter  opera- 
tion to  call  upon  your  friend  and  talk  with 
him  than  to  write  him  a  long  letter;  but  it 
is  a  happy  thing  for  us  of  this  day  that  this 
was  not  always  the  case,  for  the  letter^  of  the 
pa.st  which  w«  possess  form  one  of  the  most 
charming  branches  of  onr  lighter  litera- 
ture. 

The  vslne  of  communication  between  per- 
sons in  distant  places  was  appreciated  in 
very  early  times ;  and  we  find  Job  exclaim- 
ing, '  Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post.' 
In  the  days  of  Hczekiah  'the  posts  went 
with  the  letters  from  the  kinp;  and  his  prin- 
ces throughout  all  Israel  and  Judah,'  and 
Ahasucrus  sent  letters  into  every  province  of 
his  empire  by  <  the  posts  that  rode  upon 
mules  and  camels,'  and  were  '  hastened  oaA 
pressed  on  by  the  king's  commandment,'  to 
inform  his  subjects  that  it  was  bis  imperial 
will  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  Ins 
own  house.  Various  modes  of  communica- 
tion other  than  writing  have  at  different 
times  been  in  use,  such  as  numerically  mark- 
ed or  notched  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  many- 
coloured  cords,  regularly  knotted,  which 
were  called  qvipus  by  the  Peruvians.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  cruol  practice  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  convey  secret  intelligence  with 
safety.    The  head  of  a  tmsty  messenger  was 
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ehaved,  and  certatn  writiDga  were  impressed 
upoD  bis  skull.  After  Lis  hiur  had  growD 
sufficiently  long  for  the  purposes  of  conceal- 
ineut  he  was  sent  on  his  mission,  and  on 
arriving  at  his  destination  was  again  shaved, 
in  order  that  the  writing  might  be  revealed. 
When  the  Spaniards  visited  America  they 
found  the  postal  communication  in  Mexico 
and  Fern  to  he  carried  out  on  a  most  perfect 
system ;  and  we  Icam  that  the  couriers  of 
the  Aztecs  wore  a  differently  coloured  dresa, 
according  as  they  brought  good  or  bad  tid- 

The  establishment  of  a  postal  system  in 
England  is  chiefly  due  to  the  aagacity  of 
Richard  III.,  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scots,  in  his  brother  Ed- 
ward's reign.  Dnriag  this  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Idng  and  his  government 
to  know  how  the  war  was  carried  on,  stages 
of  about  twenty  miles  each  were  established 
upon  the  North  mad.  When  Richard  came 
to  the  throne  he  did  not  allow  this  system 
to  fall  into  abeyance.  Heniy  VIIL  iosti- 
tuted  the  office  of  'Mast«r  of  the  Postea,' 
and  from  his  time  to  the  present  the  Post 
Office  has  increased  in  importance  year  by 
year.  Henry  Bishop  was  appointed  Post- 
master-General  at  the  Restoration,  on  his 
entering  into  a  contract  to  pay  to  Govern- 
ment the  annual  sum  of  £21,600.  Id  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office 
had  risen  to  £60,000;  in  1761  it  reached 
£142,000;  in  1800  £745,000;  in  1813 
£1,414,324,  and  is. now  between  four  and 
five  millions  sterling. 

Mach  of  thb  great  increase  in  the  revenue 
is  owing  to  the  various  improvemeDts  that 
have  been  introduced;  and  most  of  these 
have  come  from  without,  and  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  officials.  John  Palmer  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  adopUon  of 
his  scheme  of  mail  coaches,  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  battled  for  many  years  for  his  penny 
postage.  Thomas  Waghorn,  the  hero  of  the 
Overland  Route,  was  orifjpn^y  a  pilot  in  the 
service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
and  came  to  England  with  a  letter  of  mtro- 
ductjon  from  the  Governor-General  to  the- 
chairman  of  the  Company.  The  churman 
cared  nothing  for  his  euheme,  and  told  him 
to  return  to  his  dudea  in  India,  saying  that 
the  East  India  Company  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  postal  communication  as  conducted 
vi&  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Wnghom  left 
the  room,  disgusted  with  his  reception,  and 
wrote  the  following  laconic  note  in  the 
hall  ;— 
'  Ti>  John  Harvey  Astell,  Esq.,  H.P.,  Cbainnan 


Em., 
laCoi 


'  SiK, — I  this  day  resign  my  employment  aa 
a  pilot  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Ben- 


gal Marine  Service^  and  have  the  honour  to  le- 
main,  your  obedient  servant, 

'Tbokas  WiaaoBN.' 

With  the  ink  scarcely  dry  he  rushed  into 
the  august  presence,  and  delivering  his  let- 
ter, said,  'There,  sir,  is  my  resignation  of 
my  position  in  the  Company's  service,  and  I 
teU  you,  John  Harvey  Astell,  Esq.,  member  . 
of  Pariiament,  and  chairman  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  that  I  will  staff  the 
Overland  Roate  down  your  throat  before 
you  are  two  years  older.'  • 

It  was  very  long  before  the  present  en- 
light«ned  views  of  cheap  pottage  took  root 
in  the  official  mind,  and  in  a  tract,  entitled 
'  England's  Wants,'  reprinted  in  *  Someis's 
Tracts'  (vol.  ix.  p.  319),  letters  are  among 
the  objects  proposed  for  taxation.  When 
the  cost  of  postage  was  high  the  receiver 
expected  to  get  bis  money's  worth  in  a  long 
letter,  but  various  tricks  were  often  resorted 
to  in  order  to  save  this  cost,  and  blank  let- 
ters, with  a  cipher  on  the  outside,  were 
sometimes  sent,  and  refused  hy  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  because  they 
had  learnt  from  the  exterior  all  that  they 
wanted  to  know.  Another  trick  diacoveia 
an  ingenious  mode  of  getting  letters  free. 
A  shrewd  countryman,  teaming  that  there 
was  a  letter  for  him  at  the  post  office,  called 
for  it,  but  confessing  that  he  conld  not  read, 
requested  the  postmaster  to  open  it,  and  lei 
him  know  the  contents.  When  he  had  ob- 
tained all  the  information  he 'required,  he 
politely  thanked  the  official  for  his  kiodnea^ 
and  drily  observed,  'When  I  have  some 
change  1  will  come  and  take  it.'  The  doc- 
trine of  the  inviolability  of  letters  is  held  by 
all  persons  of  hononr,  and  Cicero  asks  '  who 
at  all  influenced  hy  good  habits  and  feelings 
has  ever  allowed  himself  to  resent  an  afiroot 
or  injury  hy  exposing  tj>  others  any  letten 
received  from  the  offending  person  daring 
their  intercourse  of  friendship  t '  Neverthe- 
less, all  Governments  have  re&erved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  opening,  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, the  letters  that  pass  through  their 
hands.  The  great  Falkland  would  not 
countenance  any  such  dishonouiuble  doc- 
trine, and  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  him,  ■  One 
thing  Lord  Falkland  could  never  bring  him- 
self to,  while  Secretuy  of  State,  and  that 
was  the  liberty  of  opening  letters  upon  sus- 
picion that  they  might  contain  matter  of 
dangerous  consequence,  which  he  thought 
snch  a  violatiou  of  the  law  of  nature  that  no 
qualification  of  office  could  justify  him  in 
the  trespass.'  In  late  years  Sir  James 
Graham  incurred  much  public  odinm,  for 
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alloving  the  letters  of  Ma^ni  to  be  opened 
as  tlicy  passed  through  the  Engliah  post. 

The  history  of  literature  presente  utt  with 
manv  epecimeDB  of  beautiful  letters,  and  of 
contuiued  correspondence  of  a  high  order. 
The  French,  more  eapecisllv,  excel  in  this 
charming  department  of  the  belles  letlres,  and 
can  claim  a  De  Sevign6  and  a  Dd  Deffand ; 
while  we  too  can  boast  of  the  possession  of 
Walpole,  Gray,  and  Cowper  among  the  men, 
aad  of  Lady  Ruasell  aad  Lady  Mary  Mod- 
taga  unong  the  ladies.  Qood  letters  should 
be  like  good  conversation, -easy  and  unre- 
strained, for  fine  writing  ia  as  out  of  place 
in  the  one  as  fine  talk  ia  m  the  other.  Pope 
did  not  understand  this,  and  Ua  early  let- 
ters are  showy  and  unnatural,  full  of  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  on  trivialities.  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  rough  copies  of  his  own 
letters,  aod  sometimes  repeated  the  same 
letter  to  different  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  lovers  killed  by  lightning,  au  account 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  two  usters  Martha 
and  Theresa  Blount.  His  letters,  therefore, 
are  of  little  more  interest  than  those  of 
Eatherine  Phillipa,  the  matchless  Orinda,  to 
lier  grave  PoUarehus  (Sir  Charles  Cottrci). 
Dr.  Sprat,  tn  his  life  of  Cowley,  makes  some 
jodicioaa  remarks  upon  this  subject,  but 
draws  the  conclusion  thai  familiar  letters 
should  not  bo  published  to  the  world. 

'  There  was  (he  says),  one  kind  of  prose 
wherein  Mr.  Cowley  was  excellent;  and  that  is 
his  letters  to  his  private  friends.  In  those  he 
always  expressed  the  native  tendemeaa  and  in- 
nocent gaiety  of  his  mind.  I  think,  su",  you 
and  I  have  the  greatest  collection  of  Uiis  sort 
Bat  I  know  you  agree  with  me  that  nothing  of 
this  sort  should  be  published ;  and  herein  you 
have  always  consented  to  approve  of  the  mod- 
est judgment  of  our  countrvmcn  above  tho 
practice  of  some  of  our  neighbours,  and  chiefly 
of  the  French.  I  make  no  manner  of  question 
but  the  English  at  this  time  are  infinitely  im- 
proved in  this  way  above  the  skill  of  former 
ages.  Yet  they  have  been  always  judiciously 
sparing   in   pnntii^   such   composurw,   while 


the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can 
scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see  Uie  light  They  should 
not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
politics,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fan- 
cies, but  they  should  have  a  native  clearness 
and  shortness,  a  domestical  plunness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  familiarity  which  can  only 
affect  the  humour  of  those  for  whom  thev 
were  intended.  The  very  same  passages  which 
make  writings  of  this  nature  delightful  among 
friends  will  lose  all  manner  of  taste  when  they 
come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent 
In  such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear 
undressed;  and  in  that  n^ligent  habit  they 


may  be  fit  to  bo  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  in  the  street' 

The  letters  of  Scott,  Byron,  Sonthey,  and 
Burna — all  thoroughly  different  in  style — 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  modems,  and 
show  that  they  onderstood  the  secret  of  the 
art 

Letter-writing  has  a  special  charm  for  shy, 
retiring  men,  because  tbey  are  able  to  ex- 
hibit npon  paper  the  feelings  and  emotions 
about  which  they  could  not  speak.  Some 
men  seem  able  to  think  only  when  a  pen  is 
in  their  hands;  though  others,  in  the  same 
situation,  seem  to  lose  all  their  ideas.  John- 
son said  of  the  industrious  Dr.  Birch, '  Tom 
Birch  ia  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation, 
but  no  aooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his 
hand  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him  and 
benumbs  all  bis  faculties.'  Dr.  French  Law- 
rence was  an  instance  of  the  exact  reverse, 
for  Fox  made  him  put  on  paper  what  he 
wanted  to  relate,  saying,  'I  love  to  read 
your  writing,  but  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk.' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Madame  de  Scvigno,  and  we  find  in 
his  works  the  following  admirable  remarks 
on  the  j)roper  tone  for  polite  conversation 
and  familiar  letters.  "Wo  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  juster  or  finer 
tbonghis  OD  thb  subject,  expressed  in  more 
elegant  langna^ : — 

'  When  a  woman  of  feolbg,  fancy,  and  ac- 
complishment has  learned  to  converse  with 
case  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  society,  and  when  she  writes  as 
she  speaks,  she  must  write  letters  as  they  ou^t 
to  be  written,  if  she  has  acquired  just  as  much 
habitual  correctness  as  is  reconci^ble  with  the 
air  of  n^igence.  A  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
a  burst  of  feeling,  a  fiaah  of  eloquence  may  be 
allowed,  but  the  intercourse  of  society,  either 
in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more. 
Though  interdicted  from  the  long  continued  use 
of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  re- 
source. There  b  a  part  of  language  which  is 
disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer,  and 
which  both  if  they  knew  its  difSculty  would 
dread ;  it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar 
phrases  and  turns  in  daily  use  by  the  generali- 
ty of  men,  and  ia  full  of  energy  and  vivacity, 
bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feel- 
in{^  and  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs. 
It  is  the  employment  of  such  phrases  which 
produces  what  may  ,be  called  colloquial  elo- 
quence. Conversation  and  letters  may  be  thus 
raised  to  any  dwree  of  animation  without  de- 
parting from  their  character.  Anything  maybe 
said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  society;  tho 
highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  they  come  in  the 
easy  undreas  of  the  club  ;  the  strongest  meta- 
phor appears  without  violence,  if  it  ia  familiar- 
ly expressed;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch 
the  warmest  feeling,  if  we  perceive  that  it  is 
intentionally  lowered  in  expression  out  of  con- 
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descension  to  our  calmer  temper.  It  is  thns 
that  harangues  and  declamations,  the  last  proof 
ot  bad  tasl«  and  bad  manners  in  conversation, 
are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and  the  heart  And 
the  means  of  pourii^  forth  all  thrar  stores. 
To  meet  this  despised  part  of  language  in  a 
polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  ia  a  constaot  source  of 
agreeable  eurpiiae.  This  is  increased  when  a 
few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  this  familiar  elo- 
quence. To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author- 
craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing  astonish- 
ment to  the  highest  degree.  I  once  thot^ht 
of  illustrating  my  notions  by  nnmerous  exam- 
ples from  "La  SeTign6."  I  must  some  day  or 
other  do  so,  though  I  think  it  the  resource  of 
a  bungler,  who  is  not  enough  master  of  lan- 
guage to  convey  his  conceptions  into  the  minds 
of  others.  The  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
ia  evidently  copied,  not  only  by  her  wor- 
shipper, Walpole,  but  oven  by  Gray,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  eitraordinary  merits  of  bis 
matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imitator 
and  of  a  college  recluse.  Letters  must  not  be 
on  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  letters  on 
her  joumoj  to  Constantinople  are  an  admirable 
book  of  travels,  but  they  are  not  letters.  A 
meeting  to  discuss  a  question  of  science  is  not 
conversation ;  nor  are  papers  written  to  anoth- 
er, to  inform  or  discuss,  letters.  Conversation 
is  relaxation  not  business,  and  must  never  ap- 
pear to  be  occupation,  nor  must  letters.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  common  notion  that  these  let- 
ters owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  A  very 
small  part  of  the  letters  consist  of  such  anec- 
dotes. Those  who  read  them  with  this  idea 
must  complain  of  too  much  Grignan.  I  may 
now  own  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the 
two  first  volumes.  I  was  not  quite  charmed 
and  bewitched  till  the  middle  of  the  collection, 
where  there  are  fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great 
and  famous.  I  felt  that  the  fascination  grew 
as  I  became  a  member  of  the  SovignS  family ; 
it  arose  from  the  history  of  the  immortal  mo- 
tiier  and  the  adored  daughter,  and  it  increased 
as  I  knew  them  in  more  detail ;  just  as  my  tears 
-in  the  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa,  depend  on 
my  having  so  often  drank  tea  with  her  in  those 
early  volumes,  which  are  so  audaciously  called 
dull  by  the  profane  volgar.  T  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  they  do  not  owe  some  secondary 
interest  to  the  illustrious  age  in  which  they 
were  written ;  but  this  depends  merely  on  its 
tendency  to  heighten  the  dignity  ot  the  hero- 
ine, and  to  make  us  take  a  warmer  concern  in 
peraons  who  were  the  friends  of  those  celq- 
brated  men  and  women,  who  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood.' 

A  Frencli  writer  baa  said,  '  Ics  marine 
t'Crivent  mal ;'  but  the  gallant  admiral,  Lord 
Colling  wood,  whose  correspondence  was 
published  in  1628,  waa  a  brilliant  exception 
to  this  rash  assertion.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  Mies  CoUiug- 
wood,  is  dated  July  1809,  and  shows  that 
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its  writer,  in  the  midst  of  liis  manifold 
duties  as  a  sailor,  fonnd  time  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  children. 

'  I  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  child, 
and  il  made  me  very  happy  to  Sitd  that  yon 
and  dear  Mary  are  well,  and  taking  pains  with 
your  education.  The  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is  in  the  expecta- 
tion which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  im- 
proved in  knowledge,  and  that  the  understand- 
ing which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  you  both 
has  been  cultivated  with  care  and  aasiduily. 
Your  future  happiness  and  respectability  in 
the  world  depend  on  the  diligence  with' which 
you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
at  this  period  of  your  life,  and  I  hope  that  no 
negligence  of  our  own  will  be  a  bar  to  your 
progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved 
child,  BO  much  interested  am  I  that  you  should 
be  amiable  and  worthy  the  esteem  of  good  and 
wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second 
and  enforce  the  instruction  which  you  receive 
by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to  you 
the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a 
temperate  conduct  and  sweetness  of  manner  to 
all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion 
with  every  ill-judging  person ;  bat  after  sbow- 
ii^  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from-their 
opinion,  your  argument  and  o|^>ositian  to  it 
should  not  be  tinctured  by  anything  ofien^ve. 
Never  foiget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  a 
gentlewoman,  and  all  your  words  and  all  your 
octjona  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew 
your  mother — your  dear,  your  good  mother — 
say  a  harsh  or  hasty  thisg  to  uiy  person  in  my 
life.  Endeavour  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick 
and  has^  in  my  temper,  my  -seusibility  ii> 
touched  sometimes  with  a  triSe,  and  my  e:i- 
pression  of  it  sudden  as  gunpowder ;  hut,  my 
darling,  it  Is  a  misfortune  wnich,  not  having 
been  sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has 
caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed,  given 
me  more  trouble  to  subdue  this  natural  im- 
petuosity than  anything  1  ever  undertook.  I 
believe  that  you  are  both  mild ;  but  if  you 
ever  feel  in  your  little  breasts  that  you  inherit 
a  particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain 
it,  and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it  until 
your  serenity  be  recovered.  So  much  for  mind 
and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments.  No 
sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming 
at  it,  and  skill  is  acquired  by  rt^eated  at- 
tempts. It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art;  un- 
less you  aim  at  perfection  you  will  never  attain 
it,  hut  frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy. 
Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference 
Whether  it  be  to  mend  a' rent  inyour  garment  or 
finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  ondeaTonr 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possable.  When  you 
write  a  letter  give  it  to  your  greatest  care,  that 
it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can 
make  it  Lot  the  subject  be  sense,  expressed 
in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant  man- 
ner thai  you  are  capable  of.  If  in  a  familiar 
epistle  you  should  be  plajrful  and  jocular, 
guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so 
as  to  give  pain  to  any  person  ;  and  before  you 
write  a  sentence  eiamine  il^  even  the  words  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  zKithingTul- 
«ir  or  inelegant  in  them.  Remember,  my  dear 
that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  bnunB 


«ir  or  inelegant  in  them.    Remember,  mT"5ear, 
that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  br 
and  those  whoso  brniiiB  are  a  compomii]  of  fol- 


ly, nonsense,  and  impertinence  are  to  blame 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
or  the  pihr  of  their  friends.  To  write  a  letter 
with  n^%ence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crocked  lines  and  great  6ourisbing  dashos,  is 
inele^mt  It  argues  either  great  ignorance  of 
what  is  proper,  or  great  indifference  towards 
the  person  to  -whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is  con- 
seqnently  disrespectfut  It  makes'  no  amends 
to  add  an  apology  for  having  scrawled  a 
sheet  of  paper,  for  bad  pons,  for  you  should 
mend  them  ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is 
more  important  to  you,  or  to  which  your  tmie 
can  be  more  properly  deiotcd.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by 
her  handwriting.  The  dashers  are  all  impudent, 
howcTcr  they  may  conceal  it  from  themselves 
or  others;  and  the  scribblers flsttcr  themselves 
with  the  Tain  hope  that,  as  their  letter  cannot 
be  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am 
VOTJ  anxious  to  come  to  England  ;  for  I  have 
lat^y  been  unwell  The  greatest  happiness 
whidi  I  en)ect  there  is  to  find  that  my  dear 
girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning. 
May  God  Almighty  bless  yon,  my  beloved 
little  Sarah,  and  aweet  Mary  too.* 

paving  seen  from  the  forgoing  eztracte 
the  principles  that  shoold  gaTem  tne  compo- 
sition of  familiar  letters,  we  shall  be  better 
Al)le  to  jndge  of  tbe  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  specimens  that  follow  ;  and  we  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  choose  onr  examples  from  little 
Imown  soared  rather  than  from  such  well- 
icDown  Tolomes  as  the  correspondences  of 
Walpole,  Gray,  or  Cowper.  Tne  celebrated 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  was  much  troubled  by 
one  of  her  moat  intimate  and  early  friends 
alirays  writing  to  her  in  terms  of  great  re- 

rl.  In  order  to  show  her  correspondent 
absurdity  of  her  conduct,  and  to  obtmn 
an  easier  kind  of  intercommunication,  she 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

'NbT.  29,  1742. 

'To  Miss 

'  It  is  with  the  utmost  difBdence,  dear  Hiss 

,  that  I  venture  to  do  myself  the  high 

honour  of  writing  to  you,  when  I  consider  my 
own  nothin^ess  and  utter  incapacity  of  doing 
any  one  thing  upon  earth.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
h^p  wondering  at  my  own  assurance  in  daring 
to  expose  m^  unworthr  performance  to  your 
accurate  criticisms,  which  to  be  sure  I  should 
nerer  have  presumed  to  do  if  I  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  which, 
<wjth  tbe  greatest  humility,  1  beg_  you  to  accept 
Unless  I  oad  as  many  tongues  in  my  head  as 
there  are  grains  of  dust  betwixt  this  place  and 
Canterbury,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
the  millionth  part  of  the  obligations  I  have  to 
you ;  but  people  can  do  norooro  than  they  can, 
and  therefore  I  must  content  myself  with  as- 
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suring  you  that  I  am,  with  the  sublimest  vene- 
ration, and  most  profound  humility, 
'  Your  most  devoted, 
'  Obsequious, 
'  Respectful, 
'Obedient, 
>Obl«ed, 

'  And  dutiful, 
'  Humble  servant, 

'E.  Cabtkb. 

'  I  know  you  hare  an  oTtreme  good  knack  at 
writing  respectful  letters ;  but  I  shall  dte  with 
envy  if  you  outdo  this.' 

Aaron  Hill  expresses  in  elegant  words 
what  many  bavo  felt  wbcn  tbey  have  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  one  who  was  separated  from 
them  by  time  and  apace : — 

'  Letterafrom  absent  friends  extinguish  fear, 
Unite  division,  and  draw  distance  near ; 
Their  magic  force  each  silent  wish  conveys. 
And  wafts  embodied  thought  a    thousand 

Could  souls  to  bodies  write,  death's  power 

For  minds  could    then  meet    minda    with 
heaven  between.' 

James  Howell,  who  has  left  ua  a  most 
amusing  collection  of  letters,  and  therefore 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  wit&  some  autho- 
rity, says  '  familiar  letters  may  be  called  Hie 
'larum  bells  of  love ;'  and  he  puts  the  same 
idea  into  the  form  of  a  distich,  thus — 

'As  keys  do  open  chestfi, 
So  letters  open  brests.* 
Unfortunately  all  tbe  letters  in  tbe  Epstola 
Ho-elianix  are  not  genuine,  but  were  written 
when  Howell  was  confined  in  tbe  Fleet  pri- 
son, and  were  made  up  in  order  to  supply 
their  author  with  money  for  his  necessities. 

To  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  has 
been  given  the  credit  of  the  invention  of 
letterwriting,  but  her  claim  is  easily  dispos- 
ed of,  as  we  have  specimens  of  written  coni- 
muuicatious  very  long  before  her  time.  The 
earliest  letter  of  which  we  luive  any  record 
is  that  written  by  Dand  to  Joab,  directing 
him  to  place  Uriah  in  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle. There  are  several  classical  stories,  that 
bear  a  likeness  to  this,  of  persons  who  car- 
ried letters,  in  which  their  own  execution 
was  desired;  thus  Homer  tells  the  story  of 
Bellerophon,  who  himself  bore  the  sealed 
tablets  that  demanded  his  death.  In  later 
Jewish  History  we  learn  from  the  Bible 
that  Queen  Jezebel  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's 
name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and 
sent  them  to  the  elders  and  nobles. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  bring  the 
art  to  perfection,  and  his  letters  exhibit  most 
of  the  gracea  of  which  it  is  capable.  Seneca 
and  the  younger  Fllny  were  also  amongst 
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.the  masters  in  the  art.  When  we  consider 
the  inconvenient  and  pcriehablu  medinm 
tliat  the  Romans  had  to  content  tliemselves 
with,  wo  cannot  hut  feel  surprise  at  the 
number  of  letters  that  were  written,  and  the 
Ini^  proportion  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
Thin  wooden  tablets,  coated  over  with  wax, 
were  used  and  fastened  together  with  a 
crossed  thread.  The  knotted  ends  were 
sealed  with  was,  and  as  the  letters  were  usu- 
ally written  by  a  confidential  slave  (the' 
librariug),  the  seal  was  the  only  guaranty  of 
genuineness.  Sometimes  ivory  or  parcli- 
inent  tablets  were  used,  and  an  elevated 
border  was  probably  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent nibbing.  The  want  of  a  system  of 
posts  was  not  felt  among  the  Romans,  as 
most  families  possessed  tabellarii,  or  flpecial 
slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  convey  letters 
to  their  destination. 

It  was  the  practice  with  the  Romans  to 
place  the  names  of  both  the  writer  and  his 
correspondent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
letter,  aa  '  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith ;' 
and  the  ending  usually  consisted  of  the  word 
vale,  or  ave,  or  »alve.  The  dates  were  scni- 
'  added,  and  sometimes  the  very 
■a  were  mentioned.  This  method  of  the 
Romans  might  well  be  imitated  by  us,  for 
we  often  find  an  old  letter  rendered  of  little 
value  by  the  omission  of  a  date.  A  bad 
habit  that  some  writers  indulge  in  is  to  use 
the  name  of  the  day  of  the  week,  instead  of 
the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

Amongst  ourselves,  etiquette  onee  placed 
her  stern  hands  upon  correspondence,  and 
laid  down  rules  of  how  a  letter  was  to  be 
written.  Among  persons  pretending  to  any 
fashion  it  was  considered  proper  to  nsc  fine 
gilt  paper,  scaled  with  a  coat  of  arms.  La- 
dies used  tinted  paper  with  borders,  and 
sealed  their  letters  with  coloured  and  per- 
fumed wax.  In  town  it  was  not  the  fasliion 
to  send  tetters  or  notes  through  the  post, 
nor  to  put  the  address  upon  toe  envelope, 
for  no  one  could  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  abode  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as 
Lady  Arabella  Smith.  The  circle  of  fash- 
ionable life,  however,  has  been  bo  much  en- 
larged and  encroached  upon,  that  most  peo- 
ple now  arc  forced  to  acknowledge  their  ig- 
norance on  such  points.  If  we  imagine 
tliat  we  should  groan  uifder  these  restric- 
tions, what  should  we  think  of  the  etiquette 
enjoined  in  the  East!  There  correspond- 
ence is  carried  on  with  many  degrees  of  re- 
finement. Letters  are  written  by  some  ac- 
complished scribe,  on  beautiful  paper,  and 
the  sender's  mart  is  pliced  in  a  particular 
position,  according  to  the  recognised  status 
of  his  correspondent.    The  letter  is  folded 
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by  rule,  and  a  florid  superscription  is  added, 
such  88, '  Let  this  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  benefactor  of  his  friends,  the  dis- 
tinguished in  tlie  State,  the  renowned,  tbc 
Uon  in  battle,  on  whom  be  peace  from  the 
Most  High.'  The  following  are  two  smas- 
ing  specimens  of  the  untrue  complaisance 
in  Cliineso  correspondence: — 


'  To  a  Friend  who  has  lately  left  another. 

'  Ten  days  have  elapaed  since  I  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  hstening  to  jour  able  instrudian£. 
Ere  I  was  aware,' I  found  my  heart  flllod  ud 
choked  with  nosious  weeds.  Perhaps  1  shall 
have  to  thank  you  for  favauring  me  with  so 
epistle,  iu  which  I  know  your  words  will  doir, 
limpid  as  the  streams  of  pure  water :  thes 
shall  I  instantly  see  the  nature  of  things,  tnd 
have  my  heart  opened  to  understand,' 

'To  a  Friend  at  a  distance. 

.'  I  am  removed  &om  your  splendid  rirtnes. 
I  stand  looking  towards  you  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. .  There  is  nolhii^  for  me,  but  tffil- 
mg  along  a  dusty  road.     To  receive  your  td- 


you ;  it  induces  a  kind  of  intoxication,     I 
mder  my  virtuous  brother  a  happy  man,  emi- 
nent«nd  adorned  with  all  rectitude.     You  uv 

determined  in  your  good  purposes,  and  rejoice 
in  the  path  of  reason.  Von  are  always  ind 
increasingly  happy.  On  this  account  I  am  r^ 
joiced  and  consoled  more  than  can  be  express- 
ed.' 

We  are  not  now  so  distant  aa  formeriy  in 
the  commencement  of  our  letters,  and  «fe 

more  friendly  openings  (such  aa  '  I>ear  Sir.' 
'My  dear  Sir')  than  our  fathers  did.  'Sir,' 
alone,  was  once  nearly  universal,  but  is  aw 
usually  considered  cold.  Even  Howell,  who 
was  moat  inventive  in  his  endings,  osnally 
commences  with  Sir,  although  once  be 
breaks  forth  with  '  Hail !  half  of  my  soul' 
Such  beginnings  as  '  Right  worshipful  Fa- 
ther,' 'Good  Sir,'  'Honoured  Sir,'  'Rc- 
Bpceted  Sir,'  are  quite  out  of  date,  but  many 
writers  adopt  a  variety  in  their  commence- 
ments, and  do  not  always  follow  the  beaten 
track ;  thns  the  great  Chatham  wrote  to 
his  wife,  'Be  of  cheer,  noble  love.'  In 
modern  letters  we  miss  the  use  of  some  of 
the  quaint  and  loving  expressions  of  foimer 
days,  such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  the  good 
old  word  'heart,'  for  is  there  not  always  a 
charm  .tbout  an  old  letter  beginning  with  the 
words  '  Dear  Heart !' 

The  endiiu;  of  a  letter  requires  some  tat^e, 
and  many  find  it  as  difficult  to  close  one 
gracefully  as  to  finish  conversation  and  Icare 
a  room  with  ease.  The  '  I  remain'  requires 
to  bo  led  up  to,  and  not  to  be  added  to  the 
letter  without  connection.     There  is  a  targe 
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gamut  of  cboicc  for  CDdings,  from  the  offi- 
cial 'Your  obedient  sen-ant,'  and  liigh  and 
mighty  '  Your  bumble  senaiit,'  to  the  friend- 
ly '  Yours  tnily,'  '  Yours  sincerely,'  and 
'  Y'oura  affectionately,'  Some  persons  vary 
the  form,  and  slightly  intensify  the  expres- 
sion by  placing  the  word  'youra'  last,  as 
'  Fiuthf ully  yours.'  James  Howell  used  a 
great  variety  of  endings,  such  as  'Yours  in- 
violably,' '  Tours  intircly,'  '  Your  infire 
friend,'  'Tonrs  verily  and  invariably,' 
'  Tours  really,'  '  Tours  in  no  vulgar  way  of 
friendship,'  'Tours  to  dispose  of,'  'Tours 
while  J.  II.,'  'Tours I  Yours!  Y'onrs!' 
Walpole  writes — '  Tours  very  much,' '  Tours 
most  cordially,'  and  to  Hannah  More,  in 
1789,  '  Yours'morc  and  more.'  Mr.  Bright 
some  years  ago  ended  a  controversial  letter  in 
the  following  biting  terms,  *  I  am,  sir,  with 
whatever  respect  is  duo  to  yon.'  ITie  old 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  used 
»  form  of  subscription  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  ofBeial  one.  It  was  their  habit 
to  subscribe  their  letters  (even  letters  of  re- 
proof) to  such  officers  as  were  not  of  noble 
families  or  bore  titles,  '  Y''our  affectionate 
friends.'  It  is  said  tlut  this  practice  was 
discontinued   in    consequence  of   a  distin- 

Siished  captain  adding  to  his  letter  to  the 
oard,  'Tour  affectionate  friend.'  He  was 
thereupon  desired  to  discontinue  the  expres- 
sion, when  he  replied, '  I  am,  geiitleineii,  no 
longer  your  affectionate  friend.  Tlie  expres- 
sion waa  supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
from  James  Duke  of  Y"ork,  who,  when  Lord 
High  Admiral,  always  so  subscribed  his  ofB- 
eial letters ;  but  we  have  found  a  letter  from 
the  Navy  Office  to  the  Officers  of  the  Ord- 
nance, ditted  '  9th  May,  1653,'  which  is  sub- 
aeribed  '  Tour  very  loveing  firends.'  Tlie 
position  of  the  writer's  name  was  once  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  in  Europe,  as  it  is  now 
iu  the  East,  and  this  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  directions  in  Ange!  Day's 
'  Englbh  Secretary'  (1509). 

'And  now  to  the  subscriptions,  Um  diversi- 
ties whereof  are  (as  best  they  may  be  allotted 
Id  sense)  to  either  of  these  to  bee  placed,  for- 
wamed  alwaies  unto  the  imskilfull  herein,  that, 
writing  to  anie  person  of  account,  bj  howe 
much  the  more  excellent  hee  is  in  calling  from 
bhri  in  whose  behalfe  the  Letter  Is  burned,  by 
■o  much  the  lower  shall  the  subscription  there- 
anto  belonging  in  any  wise  be  placed. 

'  And  if  the  state  of  honour  of  him  to  wfaome 
the  Letter  shall  be  directed  doe  require  BO 
much,  the  vorie  lowest  margent  of  paper  shall 
do  no  more  but  bcare  it,  so  bee  it  the  space  bee 
scemelie  for  the  name,  and  the  room  faire 
inongfa  ta  comprehend  it' 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  di- 
rectioDB,  and  here'  a  eertun  etiquette  stjil 
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lingers,  as  many  who  have  no  claim  to  any 
titlearedignifiedby  the  addition  of  the  mean- 
ingless &e.,  &c.,  Ac.  A  friend  of  the  once 
celebrated  agriculturist,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
anmsingly  ridiculed  the  fancy  that  some 
men  have  for  seeing  a  number  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet  after  their  names,  by  directing 
his  letter  to  *  Sir  John  Sinclair,  A.M., 
F.R,S.,  T.U.V.W.X,Y.Z.'  Besides  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  write  on 
the  outside  of  a  letter  various  directions  to 
its  bearer :  thus  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset,  to 
Sir  William  Paget,  upon  the  death  of  Henrj- 
VIII,,  was  addresBed  'Haste,  Post  Haste, 
Haste  with  all  diligence,  For  thy  life  !  For 
thy  life ! ' 

As  long  as  letters  have  been  written,  the 
inadvertent  misdirecting  of  them  must  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. In  James  I.'s  reign  a  lover  sent  a  let- 
ter Intended  for  his  mistress  to  an  obdurate 
father,  and  his  letter  renouncing  her  to  the 
lady.  When  he  found  out  tlie  dreadful 
mistake  he  had  committed  life  became  in- 
supportable to  hiin,  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  sword.  Swift  sent  a  love-letter  to 
a  bishop,  and  the  letter  intended  for  the 
bishop  to  the  lady. 

The  celebrated  civilian.  Dr.  Dale,  was  for- 
tunate in  the  success  of  his  expedient  of  pur- 
posely misdirecting  his  letters.  When  lie 
was  employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Flanders  he  was  much  pressed  for  money, 
and  in  a  packet  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
sent  two  letters,  one  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  other  for  his  wife,  which  he  misdi- 
rected, so  that  the  letter  for  his  wife  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
that  for  the  Queen  to  his  dear  wife.  Tlie 
Queen  was  surprised  to  find  her  letter  begin- 
ning 'Sweetheart,'  and  concluding  with  a 
request  to  her  to  be  very  economical,  as  the 
writer  could  send  her  nothing  bccaiise  he 
was  very  short  of  money,  and  could  not 
think  of  trespassing  on  the  bounty  of  Her 
Majesty  any  further.  Dale  was  successful 
in  his  Btratt^em,  as  an  immediate  supply  of 
money  was  sent  to  him  and  to  his  family. 

There  are  three  peculiarities  in  letter-writ- 
ing that  ladies  indulge  in,  viz.,  crosuug, 
postscripts,  and  the  underlining  of  words. 
Disraeh  makes  Henrietta  Temple  advise  her 
lover  to  cross  his  letters,  and  states  her  rea- 
sons as  follows : — 

'I  shall  never  find  the  slightest  difnca%  in 
making  it  out,  if  your  letters  were  crossed  a 
thousand  times.  Besides,  dear  love,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  should  rather  like  to  experience  a  little 
difBculty  in  reading  your  letters,  for  I  read 
them  so  often,  over  and  over  again,  till  I  get 
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them  by  heart,  and  it  b  such  &  delight  every 
now  and  then  to  find  out  some  new  expression 
that  escaped  me  in  the  first  fever  of  perusal: 
and  then  it  is  sure  to  ho  some  darling  word 
fonder  than  all  the  rest' 

Few  men  cross  their  writing,  but  many  of 
them  indulge  in  the  luiury  of  a  postscript, 
and  some  evun  when  they  have  closed  tlieir 
letters  thiolc  of  a  last  word,  and  write  it  on 
the  envelope.  It  is  said  that  the  underlin- 
ing of  words  ia  a  coufesuon  of  weakness  in 
the  writer,  because  if  he  had  used  the  best 
possible  word  he  wonld  not  need  to  give  it 
extra  force  by  the  mere  mochaoical  contri- 
vance of  underscoring  it  with  a  pen. 

Letters  written  in  the  third  person  are  a 
constant  snare  to  some  people  and  usually 
lead  to  confusion.  This  form  caq  only  be 
used  with  safety  in  veiy  short  letters. 

Frequently  a  short  note  contains  more 
pith  than  a  longer  letter,  and  Politian's  let- 
ter to  his  frieud  well  eiemplifies  this  :  '  I 
was  very  sorry,  and  am  very  glad,  because 
thou  wast  sick,  and  that  thou  art  whole. 
Farewell.'  One  of  the  most  spirited  letters 
ever  written,  was  that  seat  by  Ana,  Countess 
of  Dorset,  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Charies  the  Second's  reign, 
when  ho  wrote  to  her  to  choose  a  courtier  as 
member  for  Appleby ; — 

'I  have  been  bullied  bj  an  usurper,  T  have 
been  ill-treated  by  a  court,  but  I  won't  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  subject  Tour  man  shall  not 
stand.  Abh  Dobsr, 

Pemlwoke  and  Hootgomery.' 

ITie  following  note  from  one  Highlander 
U>  another  is  vary  pointed  and  witty : —   ■ 

'Mr  DE*B  Glbnoabv, — Aa  soon  as  you  can 
prove  yourself  to  be  mj  chief  I  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  jou.     In  the  meantime, 

'  I  am  j/ourt,  Hacoobald.' 

Charles  Lamb  being  tickled  by  the  oddity 
of  Uaydon's  address,  sent  Mm  the  foUowiag 
reply  to  an  invitation  ; — 

'  Mt  Dbab  Hatdom, — I  will  come  with  plea- 
sure to  32,  Lisson  Qrove  North,  at  Rossi's, 
half-way  up,  rwht  hand  ride,  if  I  can  find  it 
'Yonn,  G.  Lamb. 

'  20,  RuBScl  Court, 
*  Coveat  Garden  East, 
'Half-way  up,  next  the  comer, 
'  Left  hand  side.' 
^norant  people  when  they  manage  to 
write  a  letter  are  usually  very  proud  of  their 
performance,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  a  very 
good  story  in  the  Countess  Spencers  'East 
and  West'     A  lady  proposed  to  Mra,  Law, 
a  poor  woman  in  St  Peter's  Home,  Kilbum, 
that  she  should  writ«  to  Lady  E.,  who  had 
been    very    kind  to   her.      She   had   some 
doubts  at  first,  but  they  passed  away,  and 
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'  Having  flnisbed  it  to  her  evident  pride,  I 
ofibred  to  read  it  to  her ;  but  I  had  hardly  got 
down  tbe  first  page  when  she  became  ao  deep- 
ly aSected  by  her  own  eloquence,  that  she  be- 
gan to  cry  and  rodi  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards. I  persevered,  and  when  I  had  read  tha 
last  word,  paused,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to 
this  unexpected  griel  Mrs.  Law  put  down 
her  handkerchief,  and  shaking  her  head  very 
seriously,  said,  "  Well,  now,  that  i*  a  tovdy 
letter  t  Kb  a  great  denial  to  me  that  I  can  t 
write,  or  Fd  send  plenty  like  it" ' 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  writing  ciunes 
natural  to  all,  but  we  are  often  led  to  agree 
with  Sheridan,  that  '  ca.<)y  writing  is  cursed 
hard  reading,'  and  the  highest  ajt  is  often 
required  to  be  thoroughly  natural  The 
Irish  hodman,  however,  managed  to  express 
ia  a  fine  couf  ased  way  his  inner  feeling,  that 
he    himscif   was  little   better   than   a  nia- 

'  DsAR  Pat, — Come  over  here  and  earn  your 
money :  there  b  nothing  for  you  to  do  but.  to 
cariT  the  bricks  up  a  ladder,  for  there  is  a  m*n 
at  the  top  who  takes  them  from  you  aod  doet 
all  (he  wwk.' 

Excuses  of  hurrv,  with  expressions  of  fear 
lest  the  post  should  be  lost,  and  such  end' 
ings  as  '  yours  in  haste,'  should  seldom  he 
indulged  in,  as  they  partake  somewhat  of 
the  criaracter  of  a  slight  te  the  receiver. 
The  letters  of  ladies  arc  usually  more  natu- 
ral and  unconstr^ncd  than  those  of  men, 
and  these  are  great  merits,  for  the  real  man 
or  woman  should  be  seen  in  the  letter. 
Locke  says ; — 

'  The  writing  of  letters  enters  so  much  into 
all  the  occasions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can 
avoid  showing  himself  in  compositiona  of  this 
kind.  Occurrences  will  dwly  force  him  to 
make  use  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his 
breeding,  his  sense,  and  his  abilities  te  a  se- 
verer examination  than  any  oral  discoorse.' 

The  deficiency  of  ordinary  people  in  the 
art  has  long  been  felt,  and  complete  letter 
writers  have  been  compiled  to  supply  the 
want  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  pointed  out  that 
manuals  of  epistelary  compositlou,  both  in 
French  and  English,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fift«eDth  eentary,  exist  in  nutanscript.  The 
'Englbh  Secretary,'  published  in  IfiM,  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  work  on  the  sabject  in 
print.  The  voluminous  aathor,  Jervin  Msric- 
ham,  brought  out  in  1618  a  guide,  with  the 
following  title  ;  '  Conceited  Letters  :  or  a 
most  excellent  Bundle  of  New  Wit,  wherein 
is  knit  ap  together  all  the  perfections  of  the 
art  of  Epistofing.'  The  bookaelleis,  Riviiw- 
ton  aad  Osbotoe,  appUe'd  to  Sauael  Bi<£- 
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irdson  to  write  for  them  a  volumo  of  letters 
a  a  simple  ntylc,  od  subjects  that  might 
erve  as  models  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
lot  the  talent  of  inditing  for  themselves. 
•Vhile  empWed  in  compoung  some  letters 
or  tiie  benefit  of  girls  going  out  to  service, 
he  idea  of  '  Pamela '  came  into  Richardson's 
lead,  and  the  sabsequent  success  of  that 
lovel  caused  him  to  continue  the  mode  of 
elling  his  stories  by  letters,  which  he  had 
here  adopted. 

Iq  ODteriDg  apon  the  condderatioD  of  ape- 
ial  classes  of  letters,  we  will  take  lore  let- 
ctA  first  This  is  a  stvlc  of  literature  of 
rUich  the  outer  public  nave  few  opportimi- 
ics  of  jadging,  and  douhtlcEs  it  ia  one  that 
s  not  fitted  for  rigid  ezamiuation.  Those 
OTO-Ietters  that  we  read  in  the  reports  of 
ireoch-of'^ romiae  cues  are  naoally  beoealh 
-ODtenipt:  they  are  often  onreal,  and  nuke 
IS  sick  with  references  to  Tenus  and  Cupid, 
.'oddesses  and  nymphs,  and  many  other  ab- 
.orditiea.  Here  are,  however,  existing  some 
Dteresting  letters  of  the  reckless  Earl  of 
iEochester  to  his  wife,  which  exhibit  him  in 
I  new  and  pleasing  character.  The  follow- 
ng  breathes  a  tender  connderation  to  which 
■ew  are  able  to  rise  :— 

'  t  kiss  my  deare  wife  a  thousand  times,  as 
'.air  as  imsKination  and  wish  will  give  mee 
eave.  Tbinke  upon  mee  as  long  as  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  convcaient  for  you  to  doe  soe,  and  af- 
«rwarda  foi^t  me ;  for  though  I  would  fain 
nake  you  the  author  and  foundation  of  my 
Happiness,  yet  I  would  not  bee  the  cause  of 
four  conatnint  or  disturbance,  for  T  love  not 
myself  soe  much  as  I  doe  you,  neither  doe  I 
ralue  my  owne  satisfaction  equally  as  I  doe 
fours.  Farewell,  Soobbsteb.' 

As  Sterne  waa  makinf^  love  to  women 
;hronghont  his  entire  life,  we  suppose  he 
[nay  be  considered  as  an  authority  on  how 
i  love-letter  should  be  written,  and  here  is 
i  specimen  of  his  style  ; — 

'  Hr  saAB  KiTTT, — If  this  billet  catches  you 
in  bed,  yon  are  a  lazy,  sleepy  slut,  and  I  am  a 
nddy,  foolish,  unthinking  fellow  for  keeping 
rou  so  late  up— but  this  Sabbath  is  a  day  of 
rest ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  day  of  sor- 
row, for  I  shall  not  see  mj  dear  creature 
to-day,  unless  you  meet  me  at  Taylor's,  half- 
iQ-hour after  twelve:  but  in  this  do  as  you 
like.  I  have  ordered  Matthew  to  turn  thief 
ud  steal  yon  a  quart  of  honey^what  is  bon- 
oy  le  the  sweetness  of  thee,  who  art  sweeter 
than  lU  the  flowers  it  comes  from  1  I  love  you 
to  distractioo,  Kitty,  and  will  love  you  en  so 
to  eternity.  So  adieu,  and  believe,  what  tune 
will  only  prove  me,  that  I  am,  ,  Youra.' 

Sir  Richard  Steele  had  for  his  second 
wife  a  wonuui  who  was  difficnlt  to  [Jease, 
and  the  collection  of  his  letters  to  her  give 
m  a  cnrions  insight  into  his  domestic  life. 
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They  are  mostly  short,  but  filled  with  ex- 
cuses.   The  following  are  tiiree  of  them  :--* 

'DaABBST  Bbnook  Eartb, — Pardon  me  if 
you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  having 
met  a  school-fellow  from  India,  by  whom  I  am 
to  be  informed  in  things  this  night  which  im- 
mediately concern  your  obedient  husband.' 

'  Ht  DBAS  DiAB  Wm, — I  write  to  let  you 
know  I  do  not  come  home  to  dinner,  being 
obl^ed  to  attend  some  business  abroad,  «| 
which  I  shall  give  you  an  account  (when  I  see 
you  in  (he  evening),  as  becomes  your  dutiful 
and  obedient  husband.' 

'  DsiiB  Psua, — I  have  partly  succeeded  in 
my  buaiiiese  to-day,  and  I  inclose  two  gnineas 
-  -  earnest  of  more.    Bear  Prue,  I  cannot  come 


These  are  natural  and  real ;  but  let  us  loo|: 
into  '  Tlie  Enemy  of  Idleaeas,'  IS21,  and  see 
there  what  the  author  thought  a  lover  should 
write  to  his  miattess : — ■ 

'  A  Lover  writeth  unto  his  Lady. 


P«°«  .  -   .  . . 

ly  endureth,  my  pen  ia  altogether  unable.  For 
evea  as  thy  excellent  vertue,  beautie,  comel>- 
nea,  and  curteeie  farre  surmounteth  in  my 
conceiiJt  that  of  all  other  humane  creatures,  so 
my  pitious  passions  both  day  and  night  are  na 
whit  inferiour,  but  farre  aboveall  thoseof  any 
other  worldly  wight  So  excell  not  thy  giftes, 
but  as  mucn  ezceede  my  griefes.  Therefore 
(my  Bweele)  vouchsafe  of  thy  soveraigne  clen> 
ende  to  graunt  some  speedie  remedie  unto  the 
grievous  anguishes  of  my  heavie  heart ;  de- 
tract no  time,  but  wey  with  thy  selfe,  the  siclfr 
V  that  the  patient  is — ttie  more  deadly  that 
his  disease  is  deemed — so  mut^  the  more 

ride  ought  the  physilian  to  make — so  much 
sooner  ou^t  he  to  provide  and  minister  the 
medicine,  least  comming  too  late  his  labour  b« 
lost  But  what  painefull  patient  is  hee  that 
sustaineth  so  troublesome  a  state  as  T,  poor* 
soule,  doe,  except  thou  vou^safe  to  pittie  me  f 
For  the  partie  patient  beiiig  diacemforted  at 
thy  handes  can  have  recourse  unto  none,  but 
still  languishing  must  looke  for  a  lotbsome 
death.  Consider,  therefore,  my  deare,  the  ex- 
tremitie  of  my  case,  and  let  not  cancred  cmdty 
corrupt  so  many  golden  gifts,  but  as  thy 
beauty  and  comelinesse  of  body  is,  so  set  thy 
humauiW  also  and  clemency  of  minde.  Draw, 
not  (as  the  proverb  saith)  a  leaden  sword  out 
of  a  golden  scabberd.  And  tbuB  hoping  to 
have  some  speedy  comfort  at  thy  handes,  upon 
tlut  hope  I  repose  mee   till  further  oppor- 

The  ftur  fame  of  Mrs.  Fioari  (Dr.  John* 
son's  Mrs.  Thrale)  has  been  injured  by  sa 
attempt  to  represent  her  as  in  love  witlt  a 
yonng  actor  in  her  old  age  and  some  letters 
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of  bers  to  William  AognstuB  Coonaj  were 
publUbed  a  few  yean  i^o  as  the  '  Love  Let- 
ters of  Mrs,  ^oza.'  hi  1662  the  original 
cormpondence  was  placed  in  the  haD<U  of 
tbe  editor  of  the  AlKtnawm,  and  in  sn  article 
in  that  joDTnal  ber  character  is  nndicatcd, 
and  tbe  tetters  are  proved  to  hare  been 
garbled  in  order  to  infer  a  sexual  love.  Mrs. 
Pioza  formed  an  intimate  friendship  vith 
Mrs.  Rudd,  Conway's  mother,  and  tbe  two 
ladies  passed  mnch  of  their  time  together, 
consulting  how  to  betp  tbe  joung  actor. 
Conway  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who 

t'ilted  him,  and  Mrs.  PioEzi  tried  to  comfort 
lim.  In  cooeideration  of  all  her  kindness 
he  calls  her  '  his  more  than  mother,'  and  she 
calls  him  'her  youngest  adopted  child.' 
The  followtiig  is  one  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  letters 
to  Conway : — 

'  You  have  been  a  luckless  wight,  mv  admir- 
able friend,  but  amends  will  one  day  be  made 
to  you,  even  in  (Am  world ;  I  know,  I  feel  it 
wilL  Dear  Piom  conskiered  himself  as  cruellj 
treated,  and  so  he  was  by  his  owa  friends,  as 
the  world  perrersely  calls  our  relations,  whs 
shut  their  door  in  hit  face  because  his  love  of 
tnusic  led  hha  to  face  the  public  eye  and  ear. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  Church ;  but,  'Ah  1 
Gabriel,'  said  his  uncle,  'thou  wilt  never  get 
nearer  the  altar  than  tlie  organ-loft'  His  dis- 
inclination to  celibacy,  however,  kept  him 
from  the  black  gown,  and  their  ill-humour 
drove  him  to  Paris  and  London,  where  be  was 
the  first  tenor  singer  who  bad  £50  a  night  for 
two  songs.  And  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  gave 
him  a  hundred  louis-d'or  with  her  own  fair 
tiand  for  singing  a  buffo  song  over  and  over 
again  one  evening,  till  she  learned  it.  Her 
nuel  death  half  broke  his  tender  heart  Yon 
will  not  wait,  as  be  did,  for  fortune  and  for 
Csme.     We  were  both  of  us  past  thirty-flve 

Siars  old  when  we  first  met  in  »oeiety  at  Dr. 
umey's  (grandfather  to  Mrs.  Bourdois  and 
her  Bisters),  where  I  coldly  confessed  his  un- 
common bsauty  and  talents;  but  my  heart 
was  not  at  hom&  Mr.  Tbrale's  brdten  health 
and  complicated  a&ira  demanded  and  possea- 
sed  all  my  attention,  and  vainly  did  my  future 
husband  endeavour  to  attract  my  attention. 
.  8o  runs  the  world  away.' 

Among  the  letters  quoted  in  the  Atke- 
naum  is  the  following  amuung  one  :— 

'While  there  was  so  mnch  talk  about  the 
town  concerning  maladministration,  some  of 
Ae  Streatham  coterie,  in  a  quibbling  humour, 
professed  themselves  weary  of  fltoM-admlnis- 
tration,  as  they  pronounced  it  emphatically, 
and  proposing  a  /«male  one,  called  on  Dr. . 
Johnson  to  arrvige  it  "Well  then,"  sud  he 
"  we  irill  have 

Carter  for  ArchUshop  of  Canterbury. 
Hontsgut^  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Hod.  Sophia  Byron,  Head  of  the  Admhalty. 
Heralds'  Office  under  care  of  Miss  Owen. 
Manaser  ol  tbe  HMise  of  Common^  Mrs.  Crevre. 
Mrs.  Weddtrbume,  Lord  Cbaoeellor. 


Mrs.  Wallace,  Attomey-QcneraL 
Preceptor  to  tbe  Princes,  Mrs.  Chapone. 
Poet  Laureate,  Hannah  More" 
"And  no  place  for  me.   Dr.  Johnson f  cried 
your  friend.     "No,  nO ;  jrou  will  get  into  I^r- 
fiament  by  your  little  silver  tongue,  and  (hso 
rise  by  your  own  meiit"     "  And  what  shall  I 
dof"  exclaims  Fanny  Burn^.      "Ob,  we  shall 
send  you  out  tot  a  »py,  and  perhaps  you  will 
get  hanged.    Ha,  ha,  ha  t"  with  a  load  laugL' 

Having  thus  noted  what  may  bo  said 
about  love,  let  us  turn  to  tbe  o[^>oaite  feetiog, 
and  see  what  may  be  written  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  bate. 

'  Ungracious  oSiipring  of  belUsh  brood, 
whome  heavens  permit  for  a  plague,  and  the 
earth  nourisheth  as  a  peculiar  mischiefe,  mon- 
ster of  mankinde  and  devourer  of  men,  what 
may  I  tesrme  thee  F  With  what  iUsounding 
titles  male  I  rake  myselfe  upon  dweF  Thou 
soome  of  the  world,  and  not  SDorae  but 
worldee  foule  disdaine,  and  enemie  of  ^  Im- 
maine  oendition,  sludl  Uiy  villanies  sc^ie  for 
ever  unpunished  I  Will  the  earth  yet  support 
thee,  the  clouds  shadow  thee,  or  the  airt 
breath  on  thee  F  What  lawes  be  Uiese,  if  at 
leastwise  such  mav  be  teanned.  lawes,  where- 
out  BO  rile  a  wretch  haHie  so  mania  evasioiuT 
But  shalt  thou  longer  live  to  become  the  vexa- 
tion and  griefe  of  men  f  No ;  for  1  notast, 
though  the  lawea  doe  faile  thee,  mysetfe  will 
not  overslip  thee.  I,  I  am  hee  that  will  pUgoe 
thee;  thou  shalt  not  scape  me  twill  be  re- 
venged of  thee.  Thinke  not  tbr  injurjrea  are 
so  easie  that  ther  are  of  all  to  bee  supported; 
for  no  sooner  snail  that  partched,  wiUio^ 
carkasse  of  thine  sende  foordi  thy  hate^ull  and 
abhorred  lookes  into  anie  publidte  shew,  but 
mine  eveB  shall  watch  thee  and  I  will  not  leave 
thee  till  f  have  prosequuted  that  which  I  have 
intended  towardes  tuee,  most  unwerthie  as 
thou  art  to  breath  amongst  men,  which  art 
bated  aod  become  lothaome  even  in  the  veria 
bowels  and  thoughtes  of  men.  Triumph,  then, 
in  thy  mischiefes,  and  boast  tlutt  thou  hast  nu- 
done  mee  and  a  number  of  others,  whom  with 
farre  lesse  desplght  thou  hast  forced  to  beads 
unto  thee :  and  when  by  due  deserte  I  shall 
have  payed  what  I  have  promised  thee,  vaunt 
then  (in  Qod's  name)  of  thy  winnings.  For  my 
part — but  1  will  sale  no  mora,  let  the  vdA  Ine 
all.  Live  wretchedlie  and  die  rillainouslie^  as 
thou  bast  deserved,  whone  heavens  hence- 
foorth  do«  shumML  and  the  world  donieth  Iod- 
g«  to  lodie  vfoaJ 

This  is  the  model  that  Angel  Day,  in  his 
'Ei^lish  Secretary'  (I5G9),  thinks  suitable 
for  '  a  hot  enr^ed  q>irit '  to  write  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

Most  penons  at  sone  time  in  their  lives 
are  called  upon  to  write  letters  of  condo- 
lence, but  it  18  usnaHy  found  to  be  a  diflicnlt 
task.  However  well  tbe  writer  may  snceeed, 
be  must  feel  how  inadeqoate  words  are  to 
c^ve  relief  to  a  troubled  spirit,  and  it  ia  only 
iDsomudi  as  be  shows  his  own' heart  and 
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BympHthy  tlmt  he  is  sacccsBfiil  in  his  at- 
tempt. When  Alexander  Lindsay,  Earl  of 
B&lcarrcs,  died,  a  few  months  before  the 
Be^toration,  CliarJea  IT.,  who  was  then  at 
Bnixcllc!^  wrote  the  following  kindly  letter 
to  the  widow,  Lady  Anna  Macken^s^ — 

'  Hadame, — T  hope  jou  are  so  well  perauad- 
ed  of  my  kindness  to  you  as  to  believe  that 
there  can  no  misfortune  happen  to  you  and  I 
Dot  hare  my  share  in  It  I  assure  you  I  am 
troubled  at  the  toss  yon  have  had ;  and  I  ht^ 
that  Qod  will  be  pleased  to  pot  me  into  such  a 
condition  before  it  be  long,  as  I  may  let  you 
see  the  care  I  intend  to  hare  of  you  and  your 
children,  and  that  you  may  depend  upon  my 
h^ng  Tery  tndy,  madame, 

'  Your  affectionate  Chablis  R.* 

Lett«rs  of  thanks  are  frequently  difficult 
things  to  write  well,  as  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  appear  gratefnl  for  the  present  of  some- 
thing that  wo  do  not  want  Talleyrand 
made  a  practice  of  instantly  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  books  sent  to  him  ;  for  he 
could  then  express  the  pleasure  he  expected 
to  enjoy  in  reading  the  volume,  bnt  if  he 
delayed  he  thought  it  would  he  necessary  to 

five  an  opinion,  and  that  might  sometimes 
e  embarrassing.  '  A  celebrated  botanist  used 
to  return  thanks  somewhat  in  the  following 
form  : — '  I  have  received  your  book,  and 
shall  lose  no  time  in  reading  it'  The  un- 
fortunate author  might  put  his  own  construc- 
tion on  this  rather  ambiguous  language. 
When  Sonthey  published  his '  Doctor'  anony- 
mously, he  gave  directions  to  his  publishers 
to  send  all  letters  directed  for  the  author  to 
Theodore  Hook,  and  the  following  letter 
from  Sonthey  himself  was  found  among 
Hook's  papers: — 

'  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Doctor,"  Ac.,  bearing  my  name  imprinted  in 
rabrick  letters  on  the  reverse  of  the  titfe-page. 
That  I  should  bo  gi^tiftBd  by  this  (tattering  and 
unusual  distinction  you  have  rightly  supposed ; 
and  that  the  bo*^  itself  would  amuse  me  by 
its  wit,  tickle  me  by  its  humour,  and  afibrd 
mo  gratification  of  a  higher  kind  in  its  serions 
parts,  is  what  you  cannot  have  doubted. 
Whether  my  thanks  for  this  curiosity  in  lite- 
rature will  go  to  the  veteran  in  Ktaratnre,*  who 
oi  all  living  men  is  the  most  versed,  both  ii 


the  stores  of  Italian  poetry  at  command , 
whether  they  will  find  the  au&or  in  London,! 
aiUTOundcd  with  treasures  of  ancient  and 
modem  art,  in  an  abode  as  el^ant  as  his  own 
Tolmnes;  or  wheresoever  the  roving  shaft 
whidi  is  sure  to  reach  its  mark  may  light,  the 

nago,  bel 
ger,  t 
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his  volumes  have  been  perused  with  great 
pleasure  by  his  obliged  aud  obedient  servant, 

'  ROBIBT  SOUTBBT.' 

One  of  the  most  elegant  letters  of  thanks 
s  have  met  with  is  now  before  us.     It  was 
written  by  Lord  Lytton  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  '  Zanoni.' 

Dear  Sib, — I  am  extremely  pleased  and 

fiattered  by  the  attention  with  which  you  have 

read,  and  the  marks  of  approrut  with  which 

you  have  honoured,  "  Zanoni."    Allow  me  to 

'sh  to  yourself  a  similar  compliment  from 

me  reader  as  courteous  and  as  accomplished 

yourself,  you  will  then  jui^  of  the  grati6- 

cation  you  have  afforded  to  TOur  very  truly 

obliged,  B.  B.  Lvrroii.' 

Begging  letters  arc  hardly  a  branch  of 
literature,  although  groat  ingenuity  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  their  composition ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  can  be  seen  in 
the  '  Mendicity  Society's  Reports.'  "W.  P., 
the  author  of  the '  Enemy  of  Idleiiesse,'  1 621 , 
gives  the  following  directions  how  to  ask  a 
favour : — 

*  As  concerning  the  manner  how  to  demand 
temporall  things,  os  a  books,  a  horse,  or  such 
like,  the  letter  must  be  divided  into  fouro 
psrtee.  First,  wee  most  get  the  goodwill  of 
him  to  whome  wee  write  by  praising  his  liber- 
ality, and  specially  of  the  power  and  authority 
that  hee  hath  to  grant  the  thing  that  hee  is  de- 
manded. Secondly,  wee  must  declare  our 
demand  and  request  to  bee  honest  and  neces- 
sary, and  without  the  which  wee  cannot 
atchieve  our  determinate  end  and  purpose. 
Thirdly,  that  the  request  is  easie  to  be  granted 
considering  his  ability,  and  that  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  his  liberJity  is  ordmarily  express- 
ed, Fourthly,  to  promise  recompence ;  a& 
thankes,  service,  Ac. 

Some  men  have  very  obdurate  hearts,  anif 
will  not  be  moved  by  any  such  Innguago. 
3eSKy  had  a  form  of  refusal  which  niiisK 
have  oecn  very  tantaliung  to  his 'correspon- 
dents. He  managed  to  oring  the  sentonco' 
'  I  have  mueb  pleasure  is  subscribing'  to  thei 
end  of  the  first  page,  and  then  added,  on  tho-- 
oproute  ude,  myself,  yours  faithfully,  F.. 
Jeffrey.' 

Charies  Lamb  wrote  upon  books  that  are- 
not  books,  or  those  that  'no  gentleman's- 
library  should  be  without'  In  the  same- 
way  there  are  letters  that  are  not  letters,  and 
of  such  are  the  political  letters  of  Junius^ 
Pascal's  'Provincial  Letters,'  Swift's  'Dra- 
pier's  Letters,'  and  all  essays,  disquisitions, 
and  satires  which  are  merely  thrown  into  the 
epistolary  form.  Some  historical  letters  are 
in  the  same  category  ;  because,  although  the' 
lettere  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  Mari- 
boiongh?  Nelson,  FrankUn,  Washington,  and 
WdUngton  must  always  tutfireat  us,  we  i«adi 
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them  mnro  for  the  mutter  that  is  in  them 
than  for  the  form  in  which  they  arc 
thrown.  The  following  letter  from  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  (afterwards  Queen  of  England)  to 
the  wife  of  theProt«ctor  Somerset,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  above  rule,  and  exhibits  its 
writer  in  an  amiable  light,  as  interceding  for 
two  poor  servants  who  were  formerly  attach- 
ed to  her  mother's  household,  and  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty: — 

'  To  my  Lady  of  Sonerwt 
■  '  My  good  Gossip, — After  my  very  hearty 
eommen&tions  to  you,  with  like  desire  to  hear 
of  the  amendment  and  increase  of  your  good 
health,  these  shall  be  to  pat  you  m  reroem- 
brance  of  mine  old  suit  concerning  Richard 
Wood,  who  was  my  mother's  serrant  when  you 
were  one  of  her  Orace's  maids ;  and  as  you 
know  by  his  supplication,  hath  sustained  great 
loss,  almost  to  his  utter  undMng,  without  anr 
recompense  for  Ute  same  hitherto;  which 
forced  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  suit  before 
this  time,  whereof  (I  thank  you)  I  had  a  very 
good  answer ;  desiring  you  now  to  renew  the 
same  matter  to  my  lord  your  husband,  for  I 
consider  that  it  is  in  manner  impossibls  for  him 
to  remomher  all  such  matters,  having  such  a 
heap  of  business  as  he  hath.  Wherefore,  I 
heartily  require  you  to  go  forward  in  this  suit 
till  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest  end,  for 
the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  lye  long  in  the  city. 
And  thus  my  good  Nan,  1  trouble  yon  both 
with  myself  and  all  mine,  thankbg  you  with 
all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  to- 
wards me  in  all  my  suits  hitherto,  reckoning 
myself  out  of  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the 
same.  Whsrefore,  once  again  I  must  trouble 
you  with  my  poor  QoorKe  BrickhouHa,  who  was 
an  oBlcer  of  my  hrouer's  wardrobe  of  the 
beds,  from  the  time  of  the  kin^  my  fatber'i 
■coronation ;  whose  only  desire  it  is  to  be  one  oJ 
the  knights  of  Windsor  if  all  the  rooms  I>o  not 
filled,  and  if  they  be,  to  have  the 
■aion  ;  in  the  ohtaming  whereof,  in  mine  opinion 
you  shall  do  a  charitable  deed,  as  knoweth 
Almighty  God,  who  send  you  good  health,  and 
na  shortly, to  meet,  to  his  pleasure  From  St 
John's,  this  Sun<^y  at  wFtcmoon,  being  the 
:24th  of  April 

'  Your  toving  friend  during  my  life^ 

The  duchess  to  whom  the  above  letter 
written  was  very  haughty,  and  held  her  head 
higher  than  the  Queen-dowager,  who  had 
married  the  Protector's  brother,  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sndclcy,  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Lloyd  says,  '  Very  great  were  the  animosities 
betwixt  their  wives,  the  duchess  refusing  to 
bear  the  queen's  train,  and  in  effect  jnstled 
her  for  precedence,  so  that  between  the  train 
^t  the  queen  and  long  gown  of  the  dnchcss 
they  rused  so  much  dust  at  court  as  at  last 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands.' 
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■  Tvtler's  '  England  under  Edward  VI.  and 
iUry/  1839,  voL  I,  p.  48. 


Men  of  position  and  fame  must  often 
groan  nnderthe  affliction  of  letters  and  other 
applications  that  arc  constantly  bescttjog 
them.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  frequently  vic- 
timised in  this  way,  and  once  he  was  so  nn- 
fortanMe  as  to  have  to  pay  £5  postage  for  a 
large  packet  from  New  York,  which  contain- 
ed a  MS.  play,  by  a  young  ladv,  intended 
for  his  perusal,  and  accompanied  with  a  re- 
quest that  be  would  read  and  correct  it,  write 
a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  procure  it  a 
good  reception  from  the  man^r  of  Dniry 
Lane,  and  make  Murray  or  Constable  bleed 
handsomely  for  the  copyright,  A  fortnight 
after  he  received  another  packet,  for  which 
he  paid  the  same  amount,  which  contained  a 
second  copy  of  tlie  '  Cherokee  Indians,'  with 
a  letter  from  the  authoress  stating,  that  as 
the  winds  had  been  boisterous  she  feared 
the  first  packet  had  foundered. 

The  managers  of  theatres  are  peculiariy 
troubled  with  appUcations  that  they  are  nna- 
blc  to  accede  to,  and  authors  often  think 
that  those  who  do  not  mte  their  productions 
as  highly  as  they  do  themselves  must  be 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  F.  Yates  exhibits  some  of  a 
manager's  troubles : — 

*  Ht  nsAa  Sia, — I  this  moment  have  recMV- 
ed  your  letter,  which  has  given  me  more  pain 
than  I  can  describe  to  you.  I  do  assure  you 
that,  from  the  little  T  have  known  of  joii,  you 
are  the  last  man  in  the  world  whose  feelings  I 
would  wound.  Your  note  came  to  me  yester- 
day at  rehearsal ;  I  answered  it,  enclosing  two 
orders,  stating  that  I  could  not  atTord  more, 
and  explained  myself  in  the  following  maorMr 
about  "Love  at  Home,"  viz:— That,  as  th^e 
was  no  chance  of  our  being,  able  to  produce 
such  a  piece  for  some  time,  I  thought  it  better 
to  return  it  to  you,  or  words  to  that  effect 
This  note  I  put  in  the  person's  hand.s  who  Mve 
me  yours ;  who  it  was  I  can't  recollect.  You 
know  what  last  rehearsals  are  to  a  managn' 
sitting  at  ^le  prompter's  table.  This  morning, 
when  I  was  in  bed,  the  servant  came  with  your 
card,  and  in  answer  to  your  note  I  could  only 
fancy  you  wanted  your  piece,  and  desired  bar 
to  wrap  it  up  and  give  it  the  messenger.  I 
confess  I  should  have  seen  to  its  being  property 
enveloped,  but  you  can  make  excuse  fat  a 
fatigued  man,  who  hears  of  nothing  but  mann- 
acripts  from  rooming  to  ni^L  i  am  most 
anxious  that  you  should  acquit  me,  and  believe 
me  with  truth  to  be  yours, 

'  With  much  esteem, 

'  Frm>.  Yana.' 

Managers  are  not  the  only  persons  who 
are  troubled  by  the  application  of  authoto, 
and  the  following  letter  from  Liston  (dated 
183S)  show's  us  how  he  refused  to  perfonn 
an  unpleasant  task : — 

'StB, — The  repeated  annoyances  I  have  been 
subjected  to,  by  undertakii^  to  read  {Hecea  at 
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the  desire  of  authors  and  mansgersj  have  de- 
termined me  to  avoid  for  the  fature  so  unplea- 
unt  a  task,  and  I  therefore  trust  jou  will  not 
take  offence,  if,  in  pursuance  of  that  deter- 
inination,  I  feel  m7se1f  compened  to  decline  a 
compliance  with  7our  reijueat  Hme.  Vestris 
nrill,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay  everj  attention  to 
your  production  should  joa  feel  disposed  to 
entrust  it  to  her,  and  in  the  erent  of  m;  haT- 
ing  a  character  assigned  me  jou  ma;  be  satis- 
fied that  I  will  do  my  duty,  both  to  you  and 
to  the  theatre.  I  would  have  answered  you 
earlier,  but  I  have  not  had  five  minutes  at  my 
own  disposal  for  the  last  three  weeks.' 

Besides  the  trouble  of  reading  new  plays, 
managers  have  to  bear  with  the  offended 
dignity  of  tjio  actors.  The  followin;^  irate 
letter  of  BlUaton  (Charles  Lamb's  EllUton) 
shows  what  they  have  occasionally  to  put  op 
with : — 

'  Sir,  —  Tout  information  respecting  the 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  which  I  receivM  last 
night,  is  happily  imagined  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
snre  of  disrespect  which  seems  to  have  been 
studiously  offered  to  me  since  I  have  been  in 
the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  I  have  always  played  the  part  of 
"  Charles  "  with  the  Drury  IJuie  company,  and 
Mr.  Arnold,  when  1  met  him  on  Kow  Bridge 
previous  to  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  open  the  new 
theatre  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  brilliant  play,  dis- 
tinctly told  me  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put 
to  him,  that  I  should  be  expected  to  play 
"  Charles."  Under  these  drcumstances  I  can- 
not but  conceive  the  cool  mode  in  which  I  am 
asked,  without  request,  to  be  ready  for  the 
eldest  brother,  to  be  an  insulL  To  oblige  the 
committee  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
coDCem,  I  think  I  have  already  sufficiently 
manifested  [my  desire]  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
very  inferior  port  in  the  tragedy,  and  by  my 
suppression  of  complaint  where  complaint  was 
ftlmost  peremptorily  called'  for ;  but  there 
•re  bounds  beyond  which  it  wouli  be  oon- 
te^nptiblo  for  patience  to  show  itself ;  I  enter, 
tberefore,  a  decided  protest  against  this  your 
last  proceeding,  and  expect  that  for  the  future 
it  may  constitute  a  part  of  yours  and  Hr. 
Arnold's  management  to  show  me  a  little  more 
good  manners  than  your  natures  have  hitherto 
permitted.' 

Although  a  great  number  of  letters  have 
been  pi'intod,  there  must  be  an  immense' 
mass  of  unprintcd  ones  that  ought  to  see  the 
light,  and  would  add  much  to  our  informa- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  all  the  known 
correspondence  of  the  world  overhauled,  re- 
arranged, and  extracted  under  heads.  By 
this  means  we  should  gain  new  views  of  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  high  and  dry  de- 
scription of  action  would  be  supplemented 
by  vivid  touches  of  feeling  that  would 
breathe  life  into  the  dtr  bones  of  history. 
Some  sucli  scheme  as  this  was  liinted  at  by 
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Dr.    Maitland,  in  his  work  on  the  'Dark 
Ages.' 

We  muat  now,  however,  bring  our  subject 
to  a  close,  ere  we  have  exhausted  the  patience 
of  our  readers ;  but  we  do  so  with  reluctance, 
for  the  number  of  letters  that  we  should  like 
to  quote  are  numberless.  We  think  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  of  those  who  are  great  by  birth,  by 
genius,  and  by  worth ;  and  we  can  imt^nc 
few  greater  literary  treata  than  to  turn  over 
a  well-arranged  collection  of  autogmph  let- 
ters, which  have  been  selected  for  the  inte- 
rest of  their  contents  as  well  as. for  the  cele- 
brity of  the  writers.  We  feel  suddenly 
taken  out  of  ourselves  and  transplanted  iuto 
a  brilliant  society,  and  we  rise  with  the  feel- 
ing that  our  list  of  acqutuntances  and  friend*  - 
has  been  entailed  by  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  that  have  walked  the  earth.  W« 
have  only  left  ourselves  room  to  say  a  few 
words  on  Mr.  Seton's  book,  but  those  words 
must  he  in  its  praise.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  together  some  very  inte- 
resting and  amusing  essays  on  '  Letters  and 
I<etter- writers ;'  but  as  the  subject  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  illustrations  for  it  are  peculiariy 
rich,  we  have  preferred  to  make  a  selectiofi 
of  oar  own  instead  of  using  those  that  Mr. 
Seton  has  collected. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  the 
pride  we  feel  in  the  belief  that  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen  have  added  so  many 
charming  chapters  to  this  branch  of  the 
great  literature  of  the  world :  chapters  that 
wiU  bear  comparison  with  those  produced 
by  the  writers  of  any  other  country. 


Art.  VL — Wesley  and  Wesltyanism, 

{!.)  The  Life  and  Timet  <^  the  Rev.  John 
Wetlet/,  Af.A.,  Founder  of  the  MeihodUu. 
By  the  Rev.  L.  TvERMiJi.  3  vols.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

(2.)  The  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Weeley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  £pworth,  anrf 
Father  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Charlti 
fFetley,  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tteruan.  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall. 

(3.)  John  Weeley  and  the  Evangelieal  Reac- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  Julia 
Wbdoewood.     Macmtllaa  and  Co, 

(4.)  The  Poetical  Worke  of  John  and 
Charles  Weeley.  Vols.  L— XI.  Metho- 
dist Book  Room. 

(5.)  John  Weeley'e  Place  in  Church  ffiito- 
tory.    Bell  and  Daldy. 
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Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac 
^ATLoa     Bell  and  Daldy. 

(1.)  John  Wesley  :  ffis  Life  and  Hit  Work. 
By  the  Rcr.  M.  LbliIvrg.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  French, 
B,A,     Wealeyan  Conference  Office. 

(8.)  John  Wedty  ;  or,  Ike  Theology  of  Con- 
teience.  By  the  author  of  the  '  Philoso- 
phy of  EvMgelicism.'     Bell  and  Dddy. 

FiLOTBBTANTieif  hos  never  shown  any  es- 
pecial pride  in  its  h^ology,  it  does  not 
treasure  veiy  highly  the  lives  of  its  saints; 
yet  it  has  an  iltustrions  Bucceseion  of  emi- 
nent and  noble  men — great  by  endarance 
and  setf-denial,  by  the  majesty  and  multi- 
plicity of  their  labours,  by  the  fervent  en- 
thusiasm of  their  character,  and  by  their  ex- 
alted intercourse  with  divine  truths  and 
things.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these 
lives,  great  by  its  endowments  and  virtues, 
transcendent  by  incessant  and  immeasurable 
activity,  extraordinary  by  its  protracted 
period  of  service,  stands  that  of  John  Wes- 
ley, mild  and  modest,  but  conspicuous  and 
renowned,  alike  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
Kcw.  Shall  we  be  doing  a  needless  thing 
if  we  devote  some  p^es  to  an  attempt  at  an 
estimate  of  the  man,  his  ideas,  his  worlc. 
And  his  influence  t  First,  the  man.  Plea- 
sant, it  has  been  said,  is  the  task  to  trace  up 
to  their  mountain  source  the  streams  which, 
broadening  into  great  rivers,  descend  to  run 
among  the  hills  and  water  the  valleys;  to 
drink  at  the  fountain-head,  where  perhaps 
all  seems  bleak  and  drear,  compared  with 
the  fertility  through  which  the  river  wan- 
ders below ;  thns,  also,  it  is  pleasant  to 
trace  some  great  benevolent  flood  of  infln- 
cnce  and  thoneht  back  to  its  obscure  foun- 
tain, its  unlikely,  perhaps  unsuspected, 
^rlng.  Tims  also  it  is  that  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  poorly  furnished  Lincolnshire  parson- 
age, in  its  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  piety, 
Methodism  really  had  its  origin  ;  the  early 
life  of  its  founder  was  lightened  by  its  spe- 
cial providences,  his  sense  of  wonder  was 
excited  by  its  supernatural  voices,  his  frame 
was  nourished  by  its  hard  discipline.  Such 
was  the  cradle  and  the  early  aliment  of  John 
Wesley ;  and  the  first  element  in  Methodism 
is  the  quality  and  character  of  the  man. 

Even  at  this  day,  Epworth  is  a  quiet  old 
vill^e  town,  lying  on  the  windy  side  of  a 
Lincolnshire  upland;  no  rwlway  has,  wc 
believe,  disturbed  its  solitary  stillness,  and 
the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  is  unbroken  by 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  We 
may  figure  to  ourselves  its  loneliness  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  since,  when  in  its 
old  parsonage  John  M'esley'B  eyes  first  open- 
ed to  the  light.    Samuel  vVesley,  his  father, 


was  the  rector  of  the  little  village ;  quite  a 
notable  man  to  us,  and  by  no  means  an  ob- 
scure man  in  his  day.  Epworth,  considering 
those  times,  was  not  a  poor  living,  it  wis 
worth  £200  a  year;  it  is  now  worth  nearly 
£1,000;  but  excellent  and  admirable  man 
as  he  appears  to  have  been,  the  old  rector 
was  asnatly  in  debts  and  difficuhies.  Fe^ 
hapB  even  Goldsmith's  typical  clerjmnan 
would  not  have  'passed  rich  with  £40  a 
year,'  if,  in  addition  to  that  wealth,  he  had 
found  his  quiver  filled  by  nineteen  children; 
although  we  know  wonderful  Roberta  Walker 
became  a  rich  man,  kept  out  of  debt  and 
danger,  and  accumuUted  a  fortune  in  his  in- 
cunrttency  of  Seathwait,  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  £10  I  Few  well-authenticated  sto- 
ries are  more  romantic  than  that  of  Ep- 
worth parsonage ;  among  old  houses  it  has  a 
distinguished  pre-eminence.  Both  the  pas- 
tor and  his  wife  were  extraordinary  people: 
on  both  sides  their  ancestors  were  reniarka- 
ble,  and  they  in  turn  became  parents  of  an 
offspring,  manelloua  not  merely  in  number, 
but  in  the  singular  versatility  of  their  genius. 
The  old  rector  was  one  of  the  stupendous 
scholars,  of  whom  there  were  bo  many  In  the 
lone  and  obscure  retreats  of  village  life  in 
that  age;  one  of  those  men  who,  patiently 
trimming  the  midnight  lamp,  or  kindling  it 
before  the  earliest  glow  of  the  summer's 
sunbeam,  thought  or  wrote  with  equal  facili- 
ty in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  and  publish- 
ed their  works  in  huge  quartos  or  folios. 
Of  him  probably  we  should  now  know  no- 
thing, but  for  the  work  of  his  remarkable 
children.  Yet  he  was  himself  a  Iiugc  folio 
of  a  man,  a  poet,  too,  in  virtue  of  a  con- 
siderable power  of  conception,  fertility  of 
illustration,  and  melody  of  expression  ;  those 
queer  old  volumes,  the  'Athenian  Oracle,' 
which  are  a  choice  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  bookworm,  received  large  con- 
tributions, and  on  the  most  curious  sub jcctii, 
from  his  pen ;  he  possessed  a  nimble  wit, 
and  bis  posthumous  work  on  Job  is  stud  to 
contain — for  it  has  never  fallen  in  our  war 
— a  vast  wealth  of  scholarship.  SuBaonah 
Weeley,  his  wife,  was  at  once  a  saint  and  a 
scholar,  far  more  equal  to  the  discussion  of 
many  knotty  matters  in  divinity  than  some 
of  the  bishops  of  that  day ;  and  she  also  had 
an  intense  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  pa- 
rishioners round  about  her.  The  household 
of  that  parsonage  vividly  reflects  that  old 
twilight  time.  Twice  the  rectoiy  was  con- 
sumed by  fire :  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  incendiaries,  for  the  rector  was  very 
unpopular,  and  the  story  has  often  been  told 
ill  prose  and  in  painting,  how,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  infant  John  ncarty  pe- 
rished in  the  flam^hsv.}|c,Kaa  rescued, 
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and  how  the  brave  rector  knelt  with  hia 
children  on  the  village  green,  exclaiming, 
'  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down,  let 
ns  give  thanks  to  God,  He  has  given  me  all 
my  eight  children — I  am  rich  enough.' 
But  in  the  fire  he  lost  not  only  his  house, 
but  his  furniture  and  his  precious  library, 
all  his  manuscripts,  and  his  sermons,  and 
moreover  a  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  which, 
from  what  we  know  of  his  pen,  must  have 
been  very  valuable.  Grim  shadoirs  often 
fell  over  the  rectory.  One  circnmstance 
gives  it  a  most  singular  notoriety,  and  was 
probably  not  without  influence  on  the  mind 
of  John.  We  allude  to  its  celebrated  ghost 
Amongghoststories,  thisof  the  apparition  or 
polter-geiaUrit  of  Epworth — for  the  haunt- 
inga  were  noisy  racketings  rather  than  appear 
anccfl — has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  inexplicable.  Dr.  Southey  quite  in- 
cliucH  to  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
ghostly  visitations,  and  Mr.  Tyerman  ex- 
presses himself  as  relnctantly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  noises  and  other  cireum- 
stanccs  were  occasioned  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  agency  of  some  unseen  spirit; 
Isaac  Taylor  also  seems  forced  to  a  similar 
admission.  Thus  it  was  a  singular  old  house 
and  honsohold;  much  there  was  calculated 
in  every  way  to  stir  the  souls  of  such  chU- 
drcn  and  youths  as  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley, not  to  mention  tbc  less  famoiiR,  but 
scarcely  less  ingenious,  Samuel  and  Mchcta- 
bel,  Amelia  and  Kcziali ;  it  is  interesting  to 
think  of  that  family  in  those  old  Epworth 
fields  and  lanes  and  hedgerows,  and  to  fol- 
low thera  in  all  their  strange,  varied,  and 
parti -coloured  existence. 

In  due  time,  John  left  home  for  college ; 
he  studied  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  after  he 
had  fulfilled  his  earlier  course  at  the  Charter 
Uonsc  It  was  long  before  he  found  his 
way  iuto  the  work  which  has  made  his  name 
so  eminent ;  nor  can  it  be  s^d  that  in  eariier 
life  he  gave  much  promise  of  that  especial 
excellence  to  which  he  attained.  He  was  a 
hard  and  industrious  student,  an  exemplary 
and  pioua  youth  and  young  man.  It  is  not 
nninteresting  to  notice  that  at  this  time  he 
had  rather  a  close  and  not  un  affection  ate 
correspondence  with  Uary  Granville,  then  a 
young  widow,  which  suggests  suspicious 
possibilities.  Talented,  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished, wo  know  her  principally  as  the 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Delany,  the  cheriahed  friend 
of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  paid  such  ooart- 
ly  and  beautiful  deference  in  her  old  age  at 
Windsor.  Mr.  Tyorman  seems  to  think, 
and  we  think  too,  that  Wesley  had  a  'fair 
escape;'  that  ho  was  not  at  all  uninteresting 
to  the  fair  widow  is  certain.  What  would 
have  become  of  Methodism  had  the  inti- 
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macy  been  closer!  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  but  his  ideas  of 
Christian  truth  appear  to  have  been  very 
crude  and  confused.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  C^hurch 
of  England,  and  ministered  for  some  time  at 
a  wretched  little  Lincolnshire  village  called 
Wroote ;  the  population  was  under  three 
hundred,  'and  the  people,'  says  Mehetnhel 
Wesley,  '  were  as  dull  as  asses  and  impervi- 
ous as  stone.'  It  is  true  there  was  at  this 
time  a  small  cluster  of  Oxford  students  who 
had  received  the  denomination  of  'Metho- 
dists,' and  Wesley  was  one  of  them ;  he  was 
called  even  the  '  Curator  of  the  Holy  Club,' 
and  a  'crack-bruned  enthusiast'  His  bro- 
ther Charles  regarded  him  with  reverence, 
and  all  looked  up  to  him  as  the  worthy 
leader  of  the  little  band.  He  appears  to 
have  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  nis  chari- 
t}'  to  the  poor  was  limited  only  by  his  very 
scanty  means.  An  instance  shows  us  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  man.  On  one 
cold  winter  day,  a  young  girl,  whom  these 
earlier  Methodists  kept  at  school,  called 
upon  him  in  a  state  neariy  frozen.  The 
young  man  said  to  her,  'Yon  seem  half- 
starved  ;  have  y<iu  nothing  to  wear  but  that 
linen  gown!'  She  said,  'Sir,  it  is  all  I 
have!'  Wesley  felt  in  his  pocket,  but  it 
was  almost  empty ;  the  walls  of  his  chamber, 
however,  were  hung  with  pictures,  and  those 
now  seemed  to  hira  to  become  his  accusers. 
'  It  struck  me,'  says  he,  '  will  thy  Master  say 
to  thee,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithfiu 
steward,  thou  hast  adorned  thy  walls  with 
the  money  which  might  have  screened  this 

Soor  creature  from  the  cold."  0  justice  I 
<  mercy !  are  not  these  pictures  the  blood 
of  this  poor  maid } '  When  he  bad  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise — in  all  generations  a  race  of  mone- 
tary ferrets — addressed  to  him  a  circular, 
expressing  that  beyond  a  doubt  he  had 
neglected  to  make  a  proper  entry  and  return 
of  his  silver  plate.  The  letter  was  very  curt 
and  j)cremptory.  Wesley  evidently  thought 
the  application  to  him  was  ridiculous,  and 
he  replied  in  a  note  still  more  enrt  'Sir,  I 
have  two  silver  spoons  at  London  and  two 
at  Bristol ;  this  is  all  the  plate  that  I  have 
at  present,  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more 
while  so  many  round  me  want  bread,  1  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John  Wes- 
ley,' Tlius  the  reflection  of  the  young  stu- 
dent realized  itself  in  the  active  life  of  the 
old  man. 

For  some  time,  however,  John  Wesley 
appears  before  us  as  a  kind  of  eighteenth 
centuiy  Puseyite,  or  rather  such  an  one  as 
Hurrell  Froude ;  his  notions  were  cast  in  a 
mould  of  High  Chureb  idealism,  not  anmix- 
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ed  with  a  certain  morbid  pictiMn  ;  and  Ox- 
ford Methodism  almost  anticipateB  that  other 
mightj  reaction,  the  great  rcligiouB  move- 

gent  of  our  age ;  but  the  Methodism  of 
xford,  indeed,  although  it  numbered  among 
its  adherents  such  men  as  the  Weslojs,  and 
Whitefield,  and  Hervey,  and  Ingrani,  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and,  but  for  "Wesley's  after 
career,  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
for  Mr.  Tyerman  truly  characterizes  it  as 
'misty,  austere,  gloomy,  and  forbidding, 
while  yet  intensely  earnest,  sincere,  andseU- 
denying.' 

'Die  friends  were  soon  widely  scattered  to 
their  different  vicarages  and  curacies,  and 
'John  Wesley  himself— now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year — accepted  a  mission  to  the  Uttlo 
American  State  of  Gcor^a.  Wc  need  not 
describe  his  experience  in  America  further 
than  to  remark  how,  on  his  way  thither,  be 
fell  in  with  Moravians,  who  imparted  to  him 
some  new  light  in  theology  on  its  experi- 
mental side.  The  vigorous  hymos  of  the 
Moravians  and  their  vi^'id  representations  of 
Christian  life,  put  before  him  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  which,  when  be  separated  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  organiration  of  that  sect  and 
returned  to  England,  bore  abundant  fruit, 
nis  life  in  Georgia  was  of  short  continuance, 
but  characterized  by  singular  circumstances ; 
first  and  foremost,  lie  took  into  his  ministry 
a  very  strange,  morose,  and  cheerless  type  of 
Christianity ;  also  in  connection  with  this, 
wc  have  to  notice  a  veiy  important  item  in 
Vis  history — he  fell  in  Iotc.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  all  Wesley's  transactions  with 
womankind — on  his  own  account — were  un- 
fortunate, even  exceedingly  unhappy.  The 
lady  who  first  drew  forth  his  aSectiona  ap- 
pears to  have  accepted  bis  proposal  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  by  a  rapid  transition  we  Und  her 
a  week  or  two  after,  married  to  a  Mr.  WiJ- 
liMnson ;  this  overwhelmed  the  poor  priest^ 
and  introduced  him  to  other  troubles,  nc 
refused  "to  admit  her  to  the  Lord's  table; 
then  we  find  him  arrested  and  brought  be- 
fore the  recorder  for  defaming  the  lady ; 
till  en  followed  a  stream  of  indictments 
against  him,  and,  in  brief,  sick  and  sore,  and 
as  a  prisoner  at  large,  we  find  him  hurrying 
away  from  the  colony. 

For  a  life  which  became  so  remarkable 
for  the  prescience  and  rigidity  of  Ita  princi- 

Elcs,  such  a  commencement  was  very  singu- 
ir,  A  strange  undoterminateness  appears 
to  rule,  or  rather  to  leave  him  unruled  and 
ungovemed,  until  his  thirly-sCTentb  year. 
It  is  singular,  for  instance,  to  find  an  un- 
doubtedly pious,  earnest,  holy,  and  self-de- 
nying man,  such  as  Wesley  was,  declaring 
that  until  he  returned  from  Georgia  he  was 
ah  unconverted  man.     He  was  no  doubt  in 
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search  of  that  deep  faith  which  is  eternal 
life.  It  appears  tliat  a  real  change  came 
over  him  wneu  he  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter  Bohler,  the  MorsviMi;  in  all  these 
earlier  years  of  Wesley's  activity  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Moraviaaa, 
The  issue  of  the  influence  of  Bofalcr  upon 
his  mind,  was  his  confestuon  that  before 
this  period  he  was  a  servant  of  God,  accept- 
ed and  safe,  but  now  he  knew  it,  and  was 
happy  as  well  as  safe,  and  in  after  years  ani 
until  our  own  time,  the  conscious  happiness 
of  believers  has  been  a  considerable  point  in 
Methodist  teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Wedcy  himself  attained  a  cheerful,  quiet, 
restful  consciousness  he  had  never  known 
before,  and  his  life  hereafter,  while  constant 
in  ita  course  of  self-denial,  was  lifted  above 
the  morose  asceticism  of  hb  eariior  years. 
But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  it  is  surely  as 
dangerous  as  a  rule  of  Christian  experience, 
as  it  is  doubtful  in  all  human  philosophy. 
For  some  time  he  was  materially  influenced 
by  Moravian  principles  and  piactices,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  God  who  des- 
tined for  his  dihtinguished  sen-ant  a  veiy 
long  life,  was  teaching  him  in  various  schooB 
those  principles,  which  upon  an  eminently 
large  scale  he  was  to  apply.  He  went  to 
Germany  to  ^isit  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
llemhutt,  he  came  to  know  that  eminent 
and  extraordiuaiy  man.  Christian  David,  he 
heard  hini  preach  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  hit  singular  story.  He  professed  him- 
self to  have  received  remariable  apiritnal 
intelligence  from  Moravian  teachings;  and 
some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  Wesleyan 
Uymn  Book  are  translations  made  at  this 
time  by  John  Wesley  from  those  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
he  signalized  the  period  of  his  converMon 
by  a  quarrel  with  William  Law  ;  he  charged 
him  most  ungraciously  with  having  deceived 
bim  in  having  given  to  him  a  mystical, 
notional,  and  intellectual  faith ;  and  Law  re- 
plied to  him  in  language,  which  assuredly 
in  every  way  leaves  that  devout  and  eminent 
Christian  philosopher  in  possession  of  the 
field.  It  IB,  however,  the  last  ground  of 
serious  exception  we  can  take  to  the  life  of 
Wesley.  At  this  point,  his  life  seems  to 
collect  itself  into  eminent  purpose  and  con- 
sistency. He  W'as  soon  compelled  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  tbe  Moravians,  whose 
notions  at  that  time  were  beset  by  the  most 
mystical  and  mischievous  fancies,  and  ridicu- 
lous and  even  indecent  allusions.  He  was 
forbidden  their  pulpit  on  account  of  his 
clearly  expressed  dissent  from  their  doctrines, 
and  almost  immediately,  and  apparently 
without  any  distinctly  marked  design  on 
his  own   part,  ho  commenced  that  course 
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vbich  made  him  so  pre-eminent  a  father 
and  apostle  in  the  modem  church.  John 
"Wesley's  course  is  very  singular.  It  has 
this  strunir  mark  of  eminent  honesty  :  that 
the  whole  of  the  immense  system  of  useful- 
ness he  inaugurated,  appears  to  have  been 
without  especial  intention  or  plan.  From 
year  to  year  the  institution  grew ;  piece  by 
piece,  the  mighty  structure  took  proportion 
and  shape.  GommcDciag  in  a  simple  design 
to  be  useful,  to  awaken  men  to  a  knowledge 
of  sin,  and  to  the  determination  of  salvation 
from  sin,  Wesley  became  an  evangelist  He 
]yd  no  idea  of  separating  himself  from  the 
Established  Church ;  he  always  regarded 
LiiDself  as  one  of  its  ministers,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently filled,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
with  all  the  ideas  implied  in  being  an  or- 
dained priest  in  its  communion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  regard  him  in  relation  to  England 
at  that  time,  without  feeling  that  he,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  was  raised  up  and  set  apart 
for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

Tlie  social  condition  of  England,  when 
Wesley  appeared  presents  no  attractive  pic- 
ture to  the  student;  in  some  measufe  it  re- 
lieves and  lightens  our  despondency  conceni- 
ing  England  at  present,  to  remember  what 
the  country  was  then.  It  is  true  the  popu- 
lation was  small,  almost  insignificant,  as  com- 
pared with  our  present  overcrowded  masses 
— it  was  not  more  than  about  six  milHons — 
but  wiDi  abundant  wealth  and  means  of 
happiness,  the  people  fell  far  short  of  what 
we  should  now  consider  comfort.  This  was, 
however,  a  slight  shade  in  the  picture ;  there 
were  cruelty  and  injustice  in  toe  administra- 
tion of  English  law,  life  and  liberty  were 
held  very  cheap,  deism  or  atheism  in  religion 
and  a  wild  licen^ousncss  and  rude  brutality 
of  manners,  pervaded  all  classes,  from  the 
conrt  to  the  meanest  hamlet  of  the  land. 
For  the  most  part  the  Church  of  England 
had  shamefully  foi^otten  and  neglected  her 
duty,  while  the  Nonconformists  had  sunk 
generally  into  so  cold  an  indifferentism  in 
devotion,  and  so  hard  and  sceptical  a  frame 
of  thought  in  theology,  that  almost  every 
interest  of  the  land  was  given  over  to  profli- 
gacy or  recklessness,  and  in  thoughtful  minds 
to  despair.  Hiose  who  called  themselves 
Christians  were  for  the  most  part  spiritually 
dead.  The  literature  of  England  suficrcd  a 
temporary  eclipse,  and  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
sfaamefully  perverted  from  all  high  purposes, 
and  was  very  generally  adverse  to  all  purity 
and  moral  dignity.  The  gaols,  indeed,  were 
crammed  witi  culprits,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  lieaths  from  swarming  with  high- 
-waymeu,  and  the  cities  with  nurglars;  in 
the  remote  regions  of  England,  such  as 
Cornwall  in  the  West,  and  Yorkshire  and 
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Northumberland  in  the  North,  and  especial- 
ly Midland  Stiift'orAshire,  the  manners  wore 
wild  and  savage  beyond-  all  description  or 
conception,  ilie  reader  must  conceive  a 
state  of  society  divested  of  all  the  educa- 
tional, philanthropic  and  benevolent  activi- 
ties of  modem  times.  There  were  no  Snn- 
day-scbools  and  few  day-schools ;  here  and 
there  a  solitary  chapel  sequestered  in  some 
lane,  cither  in  the  metropolis  or  the  country 
town,  or  more  probably  far  away  from  a 
town,  stood  in  some  confluence  of  roads  a 
monument  of  old  intolerance;  but  religion 
was,  as  we  have  said,  i^  fact  dead  or  lying 
in  a  trance.  To  few  men  has  it  been  given, 
commencing  a  career  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  to  have  reserved  for  tlicra  yet,  up- 
wards of  half-a-centuty  of  health,  strength, 
and  mental  vigour,  to  cany  out  and  give 
effect  to  all  their  plans.  Wesley  rose  to 
break  up  this  monotony,  and  to  alarm  this 
depravity  of  social  life;  his  strong,  clear 
voice  sounded  over  the  land ;  the  amount  of 
hatred,  hostility  and  persecution  which  he 
roused,  evidently  showed  the  living  feeling 
he  had  created ;  it  is  a  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  should  hate  religion 
than  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  love  was  more  fervid  and 
intense .  than  the  hate,  hate  roared  and 
hissed,  and  threw  about  its  mischievous  dis- 
play of  foolish  fireworks  in  the  shape  of 
pamphlets  and  satires ;  but  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  such  a  degree  of 
genuine  sympathy,  that  men  and  women, 
united  by  certain- principles  of  faith,  statedly 
met  together,  regardless  of  peril  or  cost,  and 
thus  there  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
of  England  a  circle  of  religious  societies 
bearing  Wesley's  name. 

The  Church  of  England  very  soon  set  it- 
self against  the  new  movement ;  Whitefield, 
much  younger  than  Wesley,  an  ardent,  flam- 
ing, seraphic  man,  had  been  compelled  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  fields.  Like  Wesley  ho 
was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church,  but 
he  had  been  threatened  with  suspension  and 
expulsion,  and  he  was  the  first  who  could 
collect  thousands — sometimes  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand — to  hear  the  gospel.  It  was 
with  great  fear  and  trembling  that  Wesley 
imitated  him,  and  he  says,  referring  to  his  first 
preaching^in  the  open  air  near  Bristol,'! 
could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first  to  this 
strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  ficFds ;  hav- 
ing been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately,  so  tena- 
cious of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and 
order,  that  I  wouU  have  thought  the  saving 
of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  hod  not  bcon  done 
in  chureh.'  '  Such,'  savs  Mr.  Tyerman, 
'  were  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  man 
who  for  between  fifty  or  rixty  years  proved 
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himself  the  greatest  outdoor  preacher  that 
over  lived.' 

It  docs  not  seem  very  easy  to  settle  the 
pretise  etymology  of  tiie  term  Methodist, 
whether  derived,  as  some  have  s^d,  from  an 
allusion  in  Juvenal  to  'a  celebrated  quack 
physician,  or  vfhether,  as  Mr,  Tyennan  seems 
to  think,  first  used  in  a  pamphlet  attacking 
Whiteficid  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  minis- 
try, in  which  the  author  fetches  up  an  old 
sentence  from  the  pages  of  Chrysostom,  who 
says,  'To  be  a  Methodist  is  to  be  beguiled.' 
\\  e  ourselves  happened  once,  in  a  parish 
church  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  be  listening 
to  a  clergyman  notorious  alike  by  his  private 
character  and  vehement  intolerance,  who  was 
entertaining  his  audience  on  a  week  evening 
by  a  discourse  from  the  test  in  Ephesians 
iv.  14.  'Whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive.' He  said  to  his  people,  *  Now  you  do 
not  know  Greek ;  I  know  Greek,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  this  text  really  says ; 
It  says,  "  they  lie  in  wut  to  make  you  Mellio- 
odists;"  tlie  word  used  here  is  nulhodeian, 
that  is  really  the  word  that  is  nscd,  and  that 
is  really  what  Paul  said,  "they  lie  in  wait  to 
make  you  Methodists."  A  Methodist  means 
a  deceiver,  one  who  deludes,  cheats  and  be- 
guiles.' The  Grecian  scholar  was  a  little  at 
fault  in  his  next  allusion,  for  he  proceeded 
to  quote  that  other  passage  of  the  apostle, 
'  \Ve  arc  not  ignorant  of  his  devices,'  and 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  *  de- 
vice' was  the  same  word  as  that  on  wliicli  he 
had  expended  his  criticism,  '-Now,'  said 
he,  'you  may  be  ignorant  because  you  do 
not  know  Greek,  but  "we  are  not  ignoraut 
of  his  devices,"  that  is,  of  his  methods,  his 
deceivers,  tliat  is  his  Methodists.'  It  was  a 
piece  of  the  richest  criticism  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  id  any  pulpit  In  such 
empty  wit  and  ignorant  panning,  it  is  very 
likely,  however,  that  the  term  had  its  origin ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  'Methodist'  soon  be<^e 
the  designation  of  a  really  large  body  of 
social  and  spiritual  reformers,  and  assuredly 
no  term  has  obtained  greater  renown  and 
importance  since  '  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch ;'  but  in  fact  the 
wdrd  u  to  be  found  in  several  places  in  our 
obsolete  English.  Wesley  was  not  the 
greatest  ont<k)or  preacher  that  ever  lived, 
but  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Tyerman  forthinking 
BO  in  his  high  feeling  of  admiration  for  his 
illustrious  hero.  He  became  a  power  in  the 
conntrr.  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  very  interest- 
ing '  ilistory  of  England  from  1713 — 1783,' 
devotes  a  lengthy  chapter  to  Wesley  and  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  and  says,  '  with  less  im- 
mediate importance  than  war  or  political 
clianges,  it  endures  long  after,  not  only  the 
result,  bat  tiie  memory  of  these  has  passed 
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away,  and  thousands  wlio  never  heard  of  Fon- 
tenoy  or  Walpolc  continue  to  hold  the  pre- 
cepts and  venerate  the  name  of  John  Wes- 
ley.' Thus  this  venerable  name  is  a  distin- 
guished landmark  or  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  England.  By  his  lahonrs  be 
gave  the  noblest  freedom  to  thousands  of  en- 
slaved minds,  and  marshalled  their  wild 
natures  under  the  principles  of  order  and 
obedience.  Wesley  achieved  his  greatest 
vietories  in  the  open  air;  he  probably  in- 
herited from  his  fathS^  a  tolerably  sharp 
power  of  satiric  reproof,  which  often  sensed 
him  well  in  such  encount«rs  as  he  would  fe 
sure  to  have  m  the  broad  streets  or  the  fields, 
and  was  well  illustrated  in  his  victory  over 
Beau  Nash.  The  accomplished  rake  and 
dandy  king  of  Bath,  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies in  that  then  famous  watering-place,  ap- 
peared sw^gering  in  his  enormous  white 
hat,  and  asked,  *  By  what  authority  he  dared 
to  do  what  be  was  doing  now ! '  '  By  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me 
by  him  who  is  now  Archbishop  of  Cantor- 
bury,  vhen  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  aad 
said,  "Take  thou  authority  to  preu-h  the 
Gospel."'  Cried  the  man  of  Bath,  'Your 
preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits.' 
'  Sir,'  said  Wesley  '  did  you  ever  hear  me 
preach! '  'No!'  'How  then  can  you  judge 
of  what  yon  have  never  heard ! '  'I  judge, 
he  answered  '  from  common  report.'  '  Com- 
mon report,  replied  Wesley,  'ia  not  enough; 
give  me  leave  to  ask.  Sir,  la  not  your  name 
Nash)'  'It  is,'  he  said.  'Sir,'  replied 
Wesley,  '1  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  com- 
mon report'  Even  the  unblushing  master 
of  ceremonies  was  abashed  and  worsted ;  he 
was  slinking  away,  when,  to  complete  his 
discomfiture,  an  old  woman  hfted  up  her 
voice,  and  begged  Wesley  to  allow  her  to 
question  and  to  answer  him  ;  this  made  the 
scene  ludicrous,  and  in  the  midst  of  snch  a 
singular  and  disgraceful  defeat,  the  mighty 
dandy  left  the  preacher  to  continue  and  to 
close  his  sermon. 

Tlie  most  romantic  lives  of  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  calcudar  do  not  prcseat 
a  more  startling  succession  of  incidents  than 
those  which  meet  us  in  the  life  and  labours 
of  Wesley  and  his  Prrotorian  band,  aod 
these  are  all  the  more  marvellous  and  roman- 
tic because  they  lay  no  Xax  upon  credulity 
and  never  appeal  to  miracle  as  their  founda- 
tion. Wesley  never,  like  blessed  St  Ray- 
mond of  Pennafort,  spread  his  cloak  upon 
the  sea  to  transport  him  across  the  water, 
soling  one  hundred  and  sisty  miles  in  sb 
hours,  and  entering  his  convent  through  clos- 
ed doors;  nor  do  we  ever  find  him,  like  the 
dear  and  judicious  Xavier,  spending  three 
whole  days  in  two  different  places  at  the 


sme  time,  preaching  aU  the  while.  We  fear 
:  is  true  that  Wesley  does  not  shine  in  feats 
ke  these,  but  he  seems  almost  ubiquitoos, 
nd  moTes  with  a  rapidity  which  remiuds  ns 
f  that  ilying  angel  who  had  '  the  cvcrlastins 
■ospel  to  preach;'  while  his  conflicts  with 
be  temp  ests  of  nature,  and  those  wilder  tern- 
ests  caused  by  the  pasdons  of  men,  crowd 
is  life  with  incident.  We  read  of  adv 
nrons  jonmeys  through  regions  in  t 
forth  of  England  when  snowstorms  drifted 
ad  baullced  the  way,  and  made  travelling 
Imost  impossible,  or  over  roads  made  lite 
;lass  by  the  hard  frost,  and  through  pathlese 
raates  of  white.  Thus  we  read  of  his  travel- 
ing through  the  long  wintry  hours,  two  hun- 
Ired  and  eighty  miles,  on  horseback  in  sii 
lays,  a  wonderful  feat,  and  Wesley  himself 
mtcs, — '  Many  a  rough  journey  have  I  had 
>efo[e,  but  one  like  this  I  never  had,  be- 
:ween  wind  and  hail  and  rain  and 
ce,  and  driving  sleet  and  piercing  cold ;  hut 
X  has  passed,  and  those  days  will  return  do 
More,  and  are  therefore  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  So  "the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him," '  Vast  concourses  met  him 
in  singular  places:  on  Blackheath  fourteen 
ihon^and  people,  in  Kingswood  more,  in 
Moorfields  and  on  Kcnnington  Common 
twenty  thousand  people.  *  Singular  was  hia 
visit  to  Epworth,  where  be  found  the  church 
of  his  childhood,  bis  father's  church,  and 
the  church  of  hia  own  first  ministrations, 
ctoeed  against  him,  but  for  eight  days  he 
stflyed,  and  preached  every  night  standing 
on  his  father's  tomb ;  truly  a  singular  sight, 
the  living  son,  the  prophet  of  his  age,  surely 
liltle  short  of  inspired,  preaching  on  the 
dead  father's  grave,  with  such  pathos  and 
power  as  we  may  well  conceive.  '  I  am  well 
assured,'  he  says,  'that  I  did  far  more  good 
to  my  Lincolnshire  parishioners  by  prcacning 
three  days  on  my  father's  tomb,  than  I  did  by 
preaching  three  years  in  his  pulpit,'  Visiting 
York,  he  went  to  the  service  of  St,  Saviour^ 
Gate  church ;  the  rector,  tlio  Rev,  Mr.  Cor- 
d<!ui,  had  warned  his  congregation  against 
hearing  that  '  vagabond  Wesley '  preach. 
^Vcsley  went  into  the  church  in  his  canoni- 
csk,  it  was  not  unusual  for  ministers  then  to 
wear  the  cassocks  or  the  gown  like  the  uni- 
versity man  in  a  university  town ;  the  rector 
of  •course  saw  he  was  a  clergyman,  but  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  oflered  him  hia  pulpit 
to  preach,  and  Wesley  was  thoroughly  will- 
ing and  ready,  lie  took  for  his  text  a  part 
of  the  gospel  of  the  day — sermons  leaped 
impromptu  from  his  lips  and  heart;  this 
wrmori  was  an  impressive  one,  and  after  the 
service  the  rector  asked  tho  clerk  if  he  knew 
"ho  the  strange  clergymwi  was.  '  Sir,'  said 
ttc  clerk,  'it  was  the  "vagabond  Wesley  " 
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against  whom  you  warned  us.'  '  Ay,  in- 
deed ! "  said  the  astonished  rector,  '  we  have 
been  trapped,  but  never  mind,  we  have  had 
a  good  sermon,'  The  Dean  of  York  heard 
of  the  affair,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  the  archbishop ;  but  the  rector 
outstripped  the  dean,  and  went  himself  and 
told  the  story  to  the  archbishop.  '  You  did 
quite  right,'  he  said,  and  so  the  matter  end- 
ed ;  only  when  the  '  vagabond  Wesley  '  came 
to  York  again,  the  rector  offered  his  church 
the  second  time  to  bim,  and  a  second  time 
ho  preached  in  St  Saviour's. 

A  succession  of  persecutions  attended  him 
and  his  followers  on  their  way,  and  yet  very 
little  could  be  alleged  to  their  discredit  In 
Cornwall,  Edward  Greenfield,  a  tanner,  with 
a  wife  and  seven  children,  was  arrested  under 
a  warrant  signed  by  Dr.  Borlase,  the  emi- 
nent antiquarian,  who  was  a  bitter  foe  to 
Methodism.  Wesley  appeared  to  vindicate 
his  friend,  and  he  first  inquired  what  objec- 
tion there  was  to  the  peaceable,  inoffensive 
man.  The  answer  was,  'The  man  is  well 
enough  in  other  things,  but  the  gentlemen 
cannot  bear  his  impudence ;  why.  Sir,  he 
says  thai  he  knows  his  sins  are  forgiven ! ' 
When  Bemardine  of  Sienna  preached  at  Bo- 
logna, the  people  brought  out  their  dice- 
tables  and  burnt  them  in  the  streets ;  when 
Antony  of  Fadtta  preached  at  Pavia,  he  saw 
impure  books  and  pictures  committed  to  im- 
mense flames;  and  even  more  remarkable, 
when  Savonarola  preached  in  Florence,  the 
woman  left  off  painting  their  faces,  and  de- 
corating their  hair.  The  results  of  Wesley's 
preaching  were  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
Tlie  story  is  well  known  how  in  one  place  a 
whole  waggon-load  of  Methodists  had  been 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  but  when  he  ask- 
ed what  they  had  done,  a  deep  silence  fell 
over  the  court,  for  no  one  was  very  well  pre- 
pared with  any  ehai^  against  them;  at 
length  some  one  exclaimed  that  '  they  pre- 
tended to  be  better  than  other  people,  and 
prayed  from  moming  till  night ;'  and  another 
said,  '  They  have  comiarted  my  wife ;  till  she 
went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue, 
but  now  she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,'  'Take 
them  back,  take  them  back,'  said  the  sensi- 
ble magistrate,  'and  let  them  convert  all  tho 
scolds  in  the  town,'  We  are  amazed  when 
attempt  to  realize  all  the  cailseless  con- 
flicts through  which  many  of  these  holy  en- 
thusiasts passed,  certainly  the  world  in  all 
its  force  was  against  them;  no  wild  anti- 
popery  riots  were  more  unreasonable  and 
brutal  than  the  turbulent  mobs  which  tore 
down  houaes  and  insolently  assaulted  women 
and  men  for  their  attachment  to  tho  new 
movement.  Attempts  were  often  made  on 
Wesley's  life  in  Cornwall;  wild  cries  rose. 
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around  him,  'Away  with  him!'  'Kill  hini 
at  once  I '  '  Crucify  the  dog ! '  Stonra  and 
bricks  were  frequently  hurled  at  him ;  often 
lie  might  have  Bald, '  My  bouI  is  among  lions.' 
StafToidahire  was  scarcely  bcliind  Cornwall 
iu  the  rough  assaults.  Quiet  men  were 
pressed  for  soldiers,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to 

{'ail,  simply  because  they  were  Methodists; 
lot-headed  Hanoverians  did  their  best  to 
make  the  whole  Methodist  body  disloyal, 
and  both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  ar- 
rested or  taken  before  the  magistrates  upon 
suspicion  of  being  favourable  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Thus  Charles  was  brought  before 
the  m^^trat«s  at  Wakfield,  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  ready  to  swear  tbat  he  had  either 
praye<l  or  preached  about  the  return  of  the 
'  Banished  One,'  the  well-known  and  tender 
words  of  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoa,  being 
supposed  to  convey  some  sinister  allusion  to 
the  exikd  Stuarts.  It  was  the  age  of  mobs 
and  riots;  for  a  long  time  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  appears  to  liave  been  greeted  by  tur- 
buiencies  as  wild  and  vehement  as  those 
which  give  a  disgraceful  notoriety  to  the 
niune  of  John  ^^'ilkes  or  Lord  George  Gor- 
don.   * 

So  astonishmg  were  the  results  of  those 
very  simple  and  Christrlike  mini-stratioDs, 
that  there  was  surely  something  of  the  su- 
pernatural iu  the  man  Wesley.  It  is  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  Christianity  to  believe 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Church  is  invigo- 
rated by  extraordinary  impulses  of  divine  hfe 
and  grace,  and  singular  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  to  those  who  are  able  to  reach 
at  all  the  Idea  of  supernatural  causes  iu  the 
Christian  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend 
the  reality  of  such  impulses.  There  was 
surety  much  that  was  remarkable  in  Wesley ; 
it  is  unquestionable  that  strange  influences 
seemed  to  attend  him.  His  words,  it  has 
been  remarked,  seemed  to  possess  a  mesme- 
ric power ;  his  proximity  to  the  supernatural 
has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  which  Southey, 
Richard  Watson,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  other 
eminent  writers  have  found  to  be  perfectly 
inexplicable  upon  principles  of  natural  rea- 
soning marked  his  ministry  ;  we  read  of  in- 
numerable instances  of  individual  convul- 
sions, and  of  multitudes  falling  prostrate  to 
the  ground  before  his  words ;  cold  and  im- 
perturbable natures  were  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, Wesley  was  (juite  a  believer  in  the 
risible  and  oral  manifestation  of  the  '  powers 
of  the  world  to  come ;'  such  instances  were 
especially  prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  singular  course.  We  have  no  remarks 
to  make  upon  these  phenomena,  nor  shall 
we  inquire  whether  they  may  or  may  not  be 
accounted  for  on  merely  natural  principles ; 
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the  facts  remun  unquestioned.  One  thiag 
is  certain,  as  when  Peter  preached,  so  at  the 
preaching  of  Wesley,  innumerable  thousands 
were  '  pncked  to  the  heart,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What  shall  we  do  !"  ' 

The  power  of  Wesley's  teaching  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  tbat  it  dealt 
with  sin  as  sin,  and  with  sotds  as  soals;  but 
then  the  whole  doctrine  was  suffused  in  the 
fulness,  the  sufficieucy,  and  the  sweetness  of 
Jeaus,  and  it  was  a  mighty  reaction  og^tut 
the  iudifierence  and  injustice  of  the  t^e. 
The  party  formed  again^  Wesley  rcpreseal- 
cd  the  higher  classes,  bishops  and  men  whose 
mindi)  and  hearts  it  would  seem  were  incap- 
able of  sympathy  for  the  suScring  and  the 
poor,  and  for  those  who  wore  out  of  the 
way ;  coarse  ribalds  Uke  Laviogton,  Uic 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  dilettanti  gcntlemea 
like  Horace  Walpole,  buffoons  and  time  serv- 
ers like  Footc,  or  even  hard  theolc^ians  like 
Toplady,  their  doctrines  tinctured  with  the 
hatah  and  morbid  severity  of  the  times, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  recUesa  disregard  for 
life,  a  claim  over  it  for  the  most  insignificant 
offences,  must  have  tended  to  give  a  rigour 
and  narrowness  to  many  religious  iaeas, 
Wesley's  audiences  were  chiefly  composed  of 
the  poor.  The  early  Methodist  was  a  very 
simple,  perhaps  usually  an  ignorant,  man, 
but  he  had  that  Ught  which  'Tighteth  every 
man  tbat  cometh  into  the  world,'  The  Me- 
thodist was  not  such  an  one  as  the  Fnrita:! 
of  other  days,  who  was  a  sort  of  Knight  of 
the  Iron  Ilaud,  a  Nonconformist  crusader, 
whose  theology  had  trained  Iiim  to  the 
battle-field,  nerved  him  to  frown  defiance 
upon  kings,  and  to  treat  as  worthy  only  of 
contempt  the  ucsanctJficd  nobles  of  the 
earth.  The  Methodist  was  not  such  an  one; 
he  was  as  loya!  as  be  was  lowly,  he  had  been 
foigotten  or  passed  by,  by  priests  and  In- 
vites, but  suddenly  he  found  himself  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  living  soul — a  voice  Lad 
reached  him  assuring  him  tbat  he,  too,  vas 
in  possession  of  a  Boiu.  Over  the  conntiy  the 
ground,  on  the  whole,  was  easy  to  Wesley 
to  win;  there  was  no  education,- there  weK 
no  conflicts  of  opinion,  there  were  no  popo- 
lar  books,  the  people  had  no  objects  to  clum 
their  attention,  tne  towns  were  far  apart, 
and  connected  only  by  the  mail  or  Btage- 
coach,  or  that  heavy  and  much  more  romaa- 
tic-lookiog  than  agreeable  conveyance,  the 
market^art ;  there  was  little  popular  eicile- 
ment,  there  were  only  coarse  amusements. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  people  had  far 
fewer  reli^oufi  interests  than  in  tne  old  days 
of  popery,  the  entire  services  of  the  Church 
were  bald  and  uninteresting,  there  was  no 
music,  unless  of  such  a  description  as  to 
move  the  pas^ons  by  shattering  the  nerres, 
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—there  was  no  popular  psalmody  worthy  of 
:he  name;  thus  the  religioua  nature  was  en- 
j^occd  or  buried.  But  the  Metliodtat  vas 
me  who  had  heard  the  call  of  God,  con- 
science had  been  stirred  within  him,  and  a 
new  life  had  created  new  interests;  for 
Christiauity  really  ennobles  a  man,  gives 
bira  self-respect,  shows  to  him  a  new  pur- 
pose and  business  in  life,  and  stirs  the  spirit, 
moreover,  with  a  pulse  of  joy  and  cheerful- 
ne.'^ ;  hence  Methodism  created  the  neces- 
sity for  meetings  tuid  for  frequent  recipro- 
cations. There  were  no  chapels,  or  but  few, 
and  none  to  open  their  doors  to  these  strange 
new  pilgrims  to  the  celestial  city,  llie 
churclies,  of  course,  were  closed  gainst 
thorn  ; — vhat  could  be  done,  for  they  must 
(■peak  together.  Reciprocation  was  the  soul 
cif  Methodism ;  almost  all  the  great  reli^ous 
movements  have  been  instituted  and  marked 
by  some  sign — Dominic  invented  the  rosa- 
ry, Loyola  the  spiritual  contemplations  and 
tlie  retreat,  WeslevaniKm  created  Class-meet- 
ings;  this  constituted  its  essential  sym- 
bwism,  A  church  can  scarcely  long  main- 
lain  a  standing  withont  a  symbol.  This  is 
ihe  countersign  of  parties  and  sects.  So  these 
people  apsemoted  in  each  other's  houses,  in 
rade  and  homely  rooms,  by  farm  ingles,  in 
lone  hamlets;  thus  vaa  created  a  homely 
pietv,  ni^ed  enough,  but  full  of  beau- 
tifal  and  pathetic  instincts.  When  the  faith 
became  more  consciously  objective,  it  was 
possessed  by  that  singular  belief  ruling  the 
Chnrch  in  all  anch  movements — the  t>elief 
in  the  power,  conjoined  to  the  desire  to  save 
sonk  This  drove  them  out  on  great  occa- 
eions  to  call  the  vast  multitudes  together  on 
heaths  and  moors.  Occasionally,  but  this 
was  at  a  later  period, somo  country  gentleman 
threw  open  his  old  hall  to  the  preachers; 
but  the  more  aristocratic  phase  of  the  Me- 
thdJi^t  movement  fell  into  the  Calvinistic 
rather  than  into  the  Westcyan  ranks  ;  these 
last  sought  the  sequestered  places  of  nature, 
or  in  cities  and  towns  they  took  to  the 
streets,  outlying  fielda  or  broadways;  in 
some  neighbouruoods  a  little  room  was  built 
containing  the  germ  of  what  in  a  few  years 
became  a  laree  Wesley  an  society.  The  bur- 
den of  all  tneir  meetings  and  their  intcr- 
rouTse,  whether  in  speech  or  song,  was  the 
mcetness  and  fullness  of  Jesns;  they  had 
m  intense  faith  in  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart;  tiieir  great  solicitude 
was  that  souls  were  on  the  brink  of  perdi- 
tion. This  was  to  them  more  than  spiritual 
difficalties,  mere  interior  trials,  or  speculative 
despair ;  these  were  mostly  a  terra  incognita 
to  them.  Wesley  dealt,  as  it  has  t«en  er- 
prened,  with  sin  as  sin,  and  with  souls  as 
■onls;  he  had  little  r^ard  to  mere  propric- 
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ties,  Wesley  and  his  preachers,  '  out  of 
breath  pursuing  sonls,'  seemed  to  many  un- 
graceful, undignified,  their  faces  weary, 
their  hands  heavy  with  toil.  Yet  these  men 
had  found,  such  as  it  was,  a  definite  creed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  their  great  leader,  all 
the  incihaostibte  variety  and  world-wide 
energy  of  other  minds  were  In  them  concen- 
trated into  a  burning  instinct;  the  word  of 
'  the  Lord  was  like  fire,  or  like  a  hammer.'  The 
early  Methodists  had  also  the  mighty  in- 
stincts of  prayer — to  them  there  was  a 
meaning  in  it  and  a  joy.  So  these  men  pur- 
sued their  way.  God's  ministry  goes  on  by 
varions  means,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ; 
it  is  the  difference  between  rivers  and  r^ns, 
between  the  dews  and  the  lightnings,  the 
rivers  are  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  return  to 
the  earth  in  rains,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
roll  their  beautiful  forces  through  the  mea- 
dow and  along  the  hill-side,  but  if  they  did 
not  give  their  waters  to  the  sun  and  the 
cloud,  and  fall  back  upon  the  earth  as  dew 
and  showers,  they  would  cease  from  their 
channels  among  the  bills.  So  Methodism 
avidlcd  itself  of  the  ordinary  and  ostraordi- 

All  truly  holy  boqJs,  even  those  the  most 
opposed  in  their  pews  or  their  studies,  meet 
and  melt  and  mingle  in  song;  holy  song  is 
the  solvent  of  the  most  divei^ent  creeds. 
Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  the  early 
Methodists  were  not  pressed  by  physical 
want;  concern  for  the  soul  was  the  grand 
business,  in  many  instances  possibly  it  was 
a  wild  and  even  diseased  feeling.  There 
was  no  art,  no  splendid  form  of  worship  or 
ritual ;  earlv  Methodism  was  as  free  from 
all  this  as  Clairvaui,  in  the  valley  of  Worm- 
wood, when  Bernard  ministered  there  with 
all  his  monks  aronnd  him,  orasCluny,  when 
Bernard  de  Moriaix  chanted  his  'Jerusalem 
the  Golden.'  Methodism,  like  all  the  great 
religious  movements  which  have  shaken 
men's  souls,  was  purely  spiritual,  or,  if  it  had 
a  sensuous  expression,  it  was  not  artificial ; 
loud  'AmensI  resounded  as  Wesley  preach- 
ed, spoke,  or  prayed,  and  then  the  hearty 
gushes  of,  perhaps,  not  melodious  song 
united  all  hearts  m  some  Wesleyan  Litany 
or  To  Deum,  It  was  so  throughout  the 
whole  land ;  such  cyclones  of  spiritual 
power  mystcrionsly  visit  our  world  from  age 
to  age,  but  this  surely  was  one  in  which 
there  was  infinitely  more  to  bless  and  bene- 
fi,t,  and  far  less  to  which  good  taste  or  good 
sense  could  take  any  exception,  than  in  per~ 
haps  any  of  the  great  preceding  waves  of 
spiritual  power  which  had  rolled  over  En- 
rope.  It  was  the  ascetic  typo  set  forth  by 
Wesley  in  an  age  of  animal  and  sensual 
indulgence.     It  was  principally  by  fighting 
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witli  the  sins  of  the  age,  at  the  same  tjine  hy 
laying  hold  upon  its  characteristics,  aod^ 
especially  by  remembering  that  man  is  more 
than  a  machioe  to  fill  rich  men's  pockets,  or 
to  digest  victuals — a  aout,  in  fact,  for  whom 
Christ  died — that  Methodism  'grew  mighti- 
ly, and  prevailed.' 

The  strength  of  a  great  and  popular  leader 
is  especially  shown  in  his  power  to  infuse 
his  own  spirit  into  the  minds  of  other  men, 
thus  constituting  an  organized  band  of  Icin- 
dred  helpers;  never  eorelr  was  there  a  man 
who  more  remarkably  abides  this  test  than 
Wesley,  and  he  became  the  general  of  a 
remarkable  order.  Protestantism  may  well, 
with  Wesley  to  adduce,  challenge  Rome  to 
produce  any  superior  illustration  of  spiritual 
power.  Archbishop  Manning  has  spoken  of 
St  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and 
St  Ignatius,  chi^s  of  the  orders  they  creat- 
ed, B8  the  four  rivers  of  the  water  of  life ; 
it  is  a  singular  illustration  and  not  creditable 
to  the  archbishop's  piety  or  good  tast«;  but 
if  Wesley  be  compared  with  these  great 
fathers  of  the  Romi^  Church,  he  shines 
brilliantly  in  the  comparison.  Mr.  Tyerman 
enthusiastically  inquires,  'Is  it  not  true  that 
Hethoflkm  u  the  greatest  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chnren  of  Christ!'  We  may 
reply  we  do  not  think  so,  and  may  yet  M 

S spared  to  render  almost  equal  homage  with 
r.  Tyerman  to  this  stupendous  spiritnal 
organixation.  John  Wesley  very  soon  pour- 
ed his  animating  spirit  into  other  men,  and 
the  hUtoiT  of  Jesuitism — that  marvellous 
story  of  toe  conquest  of  the  human  mind 
— does  not  exhibit  anything  like  so  striking 
an  array  of  heroic  and  glorious  achicvementa. 
Rome  would  make  much  of  such  a  history, 
had  she  to  recite  it  of  herself.  The  names 
of  those  who  eurroand  Wesley  as  his  fellow- 
labourera  and  helpers  are,  indeed,  all  of 
ihcm  humble  men ;  no  courtly  or  episcopal 
favour  smiled  npoB  him  or  tnem  as  they 
passed  along.  He  had  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  pnre  Gospel,  by  the  procliunation  of 
which  he  sought  to  awaken  human  interest 
and  to  ccMnmand  attenUon ;  but  soon  there 
came  a  host,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
'  There  went  with  him  a  band  of  men  whose 
hearts  God  had  touched.'  The  mind  of 
England  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  that  which 
Wesley  brought  to  it  SpiritnallT  dead  as 
the  Chureh  ofEngland  was,  many  clei^ymen, 
responsive  to  his  call,  shook  off  their  fethar- 

Kand  several,  like  William  Grimsbaw,  of 
worth,  laboured  heartily  with  the  apostle 
of  Methodism.  The  right  material  was  con- 
stantly at  hand  so  soon  as  it  was  needed,  in 
men  who  have  almost  passed  away  from 
memory,  but  whose  'record  is  on  high.'  We 
hare  no  space  for  the  review  of  that  long 


gallery  of  interesting  portraits  of  marked 
and  remarkable  men ;  only  we  notice  there 
seemed  to  be  a  hand  for  eveiy  kind  of  work 
that  had  to  be  accomplished;  one  to  lead 
on  the  polemic  work  of  the  disputant,  and 
another,  or  others,  t«  poor  forth  hymns; 
some  to  sway,  by  rugged  bat  spleidid 
powers  of  persuauon,  immense  masses  of 
people ;  others  to  minister  in  localities  and 
gather  up  the  lost  sheep  iuto  folds ;  and 
others  to  visit  in  prison,  or  In  those  scenes 
where  the  tender  voice  and  the  ministering 
hand  were  needed,  while  all  bowed  before 
the  omnific  mind  of  Wesley.  Few  lives  are 
more  startling  than  that  of  John  Nelson; 
few  types  of  **'otly  holiness  are  higher  than 
Thomas  Walsh ;  T'homas  Maxfield  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  tiie 
long  line  of  lay  preachers  to  whose  eier- 
tious  Methodism  owes  so  much  ;  while  John 
and  Thomas  Oliver,  John  Htdne,  George 
Story,  and  Sampson  Staniforth,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  other  goiodly  names,  represent  lives 
of  such  intense  earnestness,  holiness,  and  ac- 
tivity, as  would  certainly  win  them  a  place 
in  a  Catholic  calendar  of  saints,  and  are  so 
full  of  glowing  adventure,  that  the  stoiy  of 
many  of  them  would  keep  a  boy's  eyes  from 
winlung  even  late  in  the  night. 

Simultaneously  with  Wesley  came  the  sin- 
gular apparition  of  Whitefield,  who  fell  into 
no  groove  of  Chnreh  routine  or  life,  although 
undoubtedly  standing  on  the  Calvinlstic  ^o 
of  Methodist  opinion.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  two  men  together.  Whitefield 
sprang  upon  the  world  ready  armed  as  > 
youth  of  twenty,  and  finished  his  career  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  ho  seems  almost  to  re- 
alize, if  it  can  bo  realized,  the  idea  of  an 
abstract  sonl.  We  read  his  words,  and  they 
are  nothing ;  but  those  words  uttered  by  him 
broke  down,  overwhelmed,  and  dissolved  all 
prejudices.  What  must  he  hare  been  to 
whom  such  strong  men,  such  courtly,  artifi- 
cial, yet  highly  cultured  men,  such  sceptics! 
and  inaccesuble  men  as  Bollngbroke,  and 
Chesterfield,  and  David  Hume,  and  Oairick, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin, '  were  as  tow,'  while 
he  was  as  'a  spark'  to  kindle  all  into  con- 
suming flame.  Not  immediately  connected 
with  WesteT's  organization,  this  mystcrioos 
and  marvellous  man,  an  entire  aoul  of  all- 
embracing  loTO  and  compassion,  greatly 
aided  the  movement  ;—eqiukUy  at  home  in 
preaching  in  the  select  saloons  of  the  Coni^ 
ess  of  Huntingdon,  to  Dukes  and  Duchesses 
and  arra^  of  Peen,  or  in  the  wildest  and 
moat  fonons  and  murderous  mobs,  WhUe- 
field  is  a  mystery  to  as ;  he  only  seons  to 
bum  with  an  iDcandescent  heat,  so  that 
words  shrirel,  and  evaporate  in  the  flame  <^ 
that  pure,  ingenoons,  generous,  and  vboDy 
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coasucrated  sonl;  and  Qua,  uotwithstaoding 
the  melody  of  that  fall,  clear,  all-encompass- 
iag  voice,  Tairing  to  ev^ry  passionate  accent, 
Making  to  the  moet  peoetrating  entreaty, 
sweUtDg  to  the  moBt  rousing  apostrophe.  In 
the  full  careering  heat  of  his  speech,  White- 
field  became,  nnconBciously  to  himself,  poet, 
philosopher,  pBycbolopst,  thus  enabling  us 
to  nnd^^tAoa  sometbiDg  of  his  stnpendoas 
power,  even  while  we  are  etiD  peiplexed  as 
to  its  cause.  No  melody  or  poetiy  shiDes 
through  the  words  of  nia  pnhlished  dis- 
courses; bat  no  pictures  we  have  ever  met 
with  of  inspired,  rapt  oratory,  are  more 
enrptising  than  those  which  are  presented  to 
ns  by  his   contemporaries   of  Whitefield's 

E reaching,  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  or 
ill,  the  trees  and  iedgea  full  of  people 
hashed  to  profound  KJlence,  the  open  firma- 
ment above  him,  the  green  fields  aronnd  him, 
the  ught  of  thousands  on  tboasanda  of  peo- 
ple, some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback, 
gathered  around  him  and  all  affected — 
melted  to  tears.  Whea  the  cvenicg  ap- 
proached,heonce  said, '  Beneath  the  twilight 
it  was  too  mnch,  and  ^uite  overcame  me  t ' 
One  night  he  describes  a  time  never  to  bo 
forgotten ;  it  lightened  exceedingly ;  he 
preached  the  warnings  and  the  consolations 
of  the  comiDg  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  thun- 
der broke  over  hia  head,  the  lightning 
gleamed  upon  his  path;  it  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  shone  from  one  part  of  the 
Leavens  to  the  other.  Hia  ^irit  roee  above 
the  storm;  he  longed  for  the  time  when 
Christ  shonld  be  revealed  ia  fiammg  fire. 
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*  Ob,'  exclaims  he, '  that  my  soal  may  live  in 

•"     "  •    a  He  shad  1 

<^l  me! 


a  like  fiatne,  whea  I 


actually  come  to 


But  Wesley's  snccesa !  Wesley,  as  an  ora- 
tor, Beems  atjll  more  inconceivable.  By  all 
sccotintB  Whitefield  was  seraphic.  Wesley 
seldom  rose  beyond  penetratmg  good  sense, 
and  aothiog  appears  to  have  transported  him 
out  of  his  invariable  calm.  Yet  the  efiects 
of  his  oratory  were  even  still  more  wonder- 
ful ;  there  waa  something  of  mi^etism  ia 
it  Henry  Moore,  hie  great  fnend,  says, 
*  At  this  moment,  I  well  remember  my  first 
thonght  after  hearing  him  preach  nearly  fif- 

2  years  ago;  tpiritual  thing*  are  natnral 
ings  to  Miat  man.'  In  innumerable  instances 
we  find  audiences  ahf&en  as  by  a  mighty 
\nnd,  hailed  down,  agonizing,  screaming 
aloud ;  there  waa  much  more  of  all  this  in 
Wesley's  preaching  than  in  Whitefield's, 
yet  in  Whitefield's  we  should  expect  it  more. 
Wedey,  in  the  style  of  his  oratory,  seems  to 
have  been  judicial,  and  our  readers  are  not 
unaware  of  the  remarkable  power  that  quiet 
statement  is  able  to  exereise.     Who  so 
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man  who  would  have  disdmocd  every  ap- 
proach to  seosationalism,  whose  entire  mode 
of  pulpit  delivery  was  obnoxious  to  all  ideas  ' 
of  pulpit  oratory,  and  whose  whole  scheme 
of  thought  aad  expression  were  as  calm  and 
clear  aa  logical  metaphyBics  could  make 
themf  yet  what  scenes  he  witnessed  when 
he  preached  1  Thus  it  was  eminently  with 
Wesley;  crowds  thronged  around  him  in- 
tent to  hsten  wherever  he  appeared ;  if  the 
face  was  beautiful,  Hie  height  of  the  body 
was  so  far  beneath  the  average  standard  that 
it  seems  ahnoat  contemptible  for  the  holding 
of  such  powers  aa  he  wielded ;  and  then  the 
voice,  not. less  than  the  manner,  appears  to 
have  been  unfitted  to  carry  tempests  of  pas- 
sion— nor  did  ho  dcMre  that  it  should ;  we 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  singularly 
clear  and  penetrating,  and  that  every  sen- 
tence was  sharply  cut  and  elaborated,  not 
by  preparation  and  the  pen,  but  by  convic- 
tions deep  and  indelible.  Such  sentences 
carried  upon  a  clear  penetrating  voice — and 
in  oratory  the  voice  is  all  but  eveirthing — 
will  achieve  more  than  more  plausible  means. 
It  is  fervonr  which  firea,  but  fervour  often 
hums  more  efiectually  in  the  still,  white, 
soundless  heat,  than  in  what  seems  tt>  be  the 
most  raging  flame.  There  mast  have  been  ' 
considerable  natural  dignity  in  the  man. 
'  Be  silent,  or  begone,*  be  said  on  one  occa- 
sion to  some  who  were  molesting  him  in 
preaching,  and  the  intruders  were  ailenced. 
The  traditions  of  Methodism  are  rich  in 
the  recollection  of  such  scenes; — the  scones 
of  Gwennap  I^t  for  instance.  This  is  a 
natural  excavation,  three  miles  from  Red- 
mth,  an  amphitheatre,  formed  by  nature, 
whose  walla  are  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  per- 
sona. This  waa  one  of  Wesley's  most  fa- 
mous churches.  Year  after  year  this  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  cathedral  amongst 
the  wild  moors  of  Cornwall  was  crowded 
by  vast  and  hushed  assemblies.  Until  Wes- 
ley's day,  all  that  immense  popnlation  might 
have  said,  'No  man  cared  lor  our  ao^' 
Wild,  rugged  miners  and  fishermen  of 
whom  it  was  true  that  they  never  breathed 
a  prayer  except  for  the  special  providence  of 
a  shipwreck — men  whose  wicked  barbarity 
in  kindhng  delusive  lights  along  the  const  to 
allure  unfortunate  Bhips  to  the  cruet  cHfls  of 
those  dangerous  shores,  had  won  for  their 
region  the  name  of  'West  Barbary.'  Now, 
as  if  some  power  had  passed  over  them, 
clothed  anew  and  in  their  right  minds,  they 
assembled  to  greet  and  gladden  their  venera- 
ble father  in  that  wiM  glen,  creating  a 
strange  and  not  unheautiful  life  ia  the  still- 
neas  of  that  desolate  and  romantic  spot, 
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aod  worshipping  vitJi  tho  birds  overhead 
and  the  broom  and  the  wild  flowera  under 
foot,  under  the  overhanging  shadow  of  the 
venerable  rocks.  Trnly  it  must  have  been  a 
sublime  thing  to  have  beard  that  great  multi- 
tude peal  out  in  Wesley's  own  words : — 

'Suffice  that  for  the  season  past, 
Hell's  horrid  language  filled  our  tongaes, 

We  all  thy  words  behind  us  cast, 

•     And  loudly  gang  the  drunkard's  AHlgS. 

But,  oh  1  the  power  of  grace  diiine. 
In  hymns  we  now  our  voices  raise, 

Loudly  in  stnuige  bosaniiaa  joio, 
Aud  bUspbemios  we  turned  to  praise.' 

Twenty-five  thousand  persona  I  and  it  is 
said  he  was  able  to  make  everyone  hear  liis 
words ;  wonderful,  whether  we  think  of  the 
acoustical  properties  of  the  church  itself, 
the  attentiveness  the  preacher  could  com- 
mand, or  the  inarvellouB  strength,  the  clear- 
ness and  fulness  of  his  voice. 

Of  all  the  helpers  from  whom  Wesley  de- 
rived assistance  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
his  work,  hb  brother  Cliarles  was  the  most 
providential.  He  was  a  narrow  ecclesiastjc, 
and  often  troublesome,  but  he  did  good  ser- 
-  vice.  Much  as  Wesley  loved  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  employ  it  iu  the  work  he  set  him- 
self to  perform  ;  but  it  has  been  felt  again 
and  ^ain,  whether  it  has  been  expressed  or 
not,  that  a  re1i|^ous  service  without  liturgies 
is  impossible.  People  may  disclaim .  and 
disown  the  word  liturgy,  and  substi- 
tute for  it  psalms  and  hymns,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same ;  psalms  and  hymns  are 
liturgies  in  rhyme — liturgies  sung  instead  of 
said.  Congregations  need  to  be  held  to- 
gether; the  voice  of  a  solitary  soul  is  not 
enoun;h  for  religious  purposes,  and  especially 
for  tbe  pressure  of  overwrought  emotions; 
multitudes  require  something  more  than  a 
mere  monologue.  Wesley  arose  at  a  time 
when  that  popular  and  UDit«d  form  of  wor- 
ship, the  hymn,  had  but  just  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  an  innovation.  There  were 
Churches  in  London — Maze  Pond,  for  in- 
stauce — which  had  divided  upon  the  question 
of  singing,  and  the  uDmuaical  members  went 
off,  and  formed  a  community  of  their  own, 
andistracted  by  notes  of  song.  Watts  had 
only  just  published  some  of  his  psalms  and 
hymns,  wlien  We^ey  came  down  among  the 
people  and  began  to  move  to  and  fro 
amongst  his  congregatioDs.  I^e  want  of 
simple  forms  of  prayer  and  pruse  was  toon 
felt.  No  doubt  his  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  Moravians  had  given  him  invalu- 
able Bi^gestions,  of  which  he  was  prepared 
to  aviur  himself.  Amidst  much  which  was 
verse  than  foolish,  the  Moravians  had,  as  he . 
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knew,  many  inspiring  psalms,  and  a  far 
greater  variety  of  metre  than  English  devo- 
tional verse  had  heretofore  employed.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  bymns  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  collection  arc  Wesley's  translations 
from  Zinzendorf  and  other  German  psalm- 
ists; but  the  fulness  and  splendour  of  Wes- 
leyau  psalmody  was  developed  by  Cbailca 
Wesley.  His  hymni  have  been  the  liturgies 
of  Methodism,  the  creeds  of  that  Church  have 
been  embodied  in  them,  they  have  formed 
its  collects,  and  enshrined  its  loftiest  buisti 
of  devotional  ardour.  What  senticnent  of 
Christian  experience  is  there  which  docs  not 
find  an  utterance  in  them  f  What  phase  of 
Methodist  faith  b  there  which  is  not  transla- 
ted into  some  of  these  verses  I  In  prepar- 
ing tbe  hynm-book,  indeed,  a  OToat  number 
of  Wattss  hymns  were  included,  and  in- 
cluded not  only  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, but  the  preface,  from  the  pen  of  John, 
claims  for  the  Wesleys  all  the  bymns  in 
the  volume.  In  thia  condition  tbe  hymn- 
book  remains  t«  tliis  day,  and  we  have  often 
conversed  with  Methodists  who  have  stoutly 
maint^ned  that  certain  hymns  in  the  vo- 
lume legitimately  belong  to  it,  although  pub- 
lished by  Watts  years  before  its  compilation. 
This,  however,  in  no  way  interferes  with  tho 
estimate  we  have  to  form  of  these  sacred 
lyrics ;  of  course,  tho  Methodist  estimate  of 
them  is  that  they  oi'Q  the  higheet  achieve- 
ments of  sacred  song.  That  which  we  are 
constantly  using,  and  which  touches  our 
affections  becomes  supremely  precious  and 
dear  to  us.  They  are  all  eminently  experi- 
mental ;  they  seem  to  have  be€n  constructed 
for  the  class-meeting  and  band-meeting ;  tbey 
are  especiallj'  conjubilant,  hymna  well  calcn- 
laCed  to  excite  and  stir,  and  carry  aloft  the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  and  they  have  ^)^ 
come — they  very  soon  became — tho  voicei 
of  the  Church. 

Wesley,  in  his  reformation,  soon  com- 
menced tbe  work  of  reforming  the  anging. 
Throughout  hb  life  and  labours  he  often 
remarlis  upon  the  qaestiouable  psalmody  by 
which  be  was  greeted  ;  thus  at  Warrington, 
he  says : — 

'  I  put  a  fAof  to  a  bad  cnstom  wluA  wu 
creeping  in  here ;  a  few  men,  who  had  fln* 
voices,  sang  a  psalm  which  no  one  knew,  in  s 
tune  fit  for  an  opera,  wherein  three,  four,  or 
five  persons  sung  different  words  at  the  sime 
time;  whstan  insult  to  common  sense!  wbit 
a  burlesque  upon  public  worship  I  no  cusUm 
can  excuse  such  a  mfxtore  of  pro&nity  and 
absnrdi^.' 

Elsewhere  he  says, — 

'  Beware  ef  formally  m  singing,  or  it  will 
creq>  wpon  as  unawares ;  is  it  not  crcmting  in 
already  by"  those  complex  tunes  wbidi  it  is 
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scarce  possible  to  sing  witii  dsrotion?  Such 
is  the  long  qiurering  "HkllelijJAh,"  Mid  next, 
the  morning  soag  tune,  which  I  defy  any  ouui 
living  to  sing  devout)7,  the  repeating  Uie  sune 
words  BO  often,  eapecully  while  another  repeats 
diflfarent  Tords,  shocka  all  oommon  sense, 
brings  in  dead  fonnaHt;,  and  has  no  more  re- 
ligion in  it  than  a  Lancuhire  hornpipe.' 

In  hannony  with  the  Hjmns,  ho  intnklaced 
tnnes,  which  appropriately  rendered  the 
words,  and  were  soon  used  throngLout  the 
whole  communion;  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  these  have  echoed  and 
rolled ;  few  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  not  awakened  or  sustained  some 
thrilling  emotion.  They  hulod  the  bKdal 
party  as  it  returned  from  the  church  sing- 
ing.— 

'  We  kindly  help  each  other. 
Till  all  shall  wear  the  starry  crown.' 

they  followed  the  bier  to  the  grave  chant- 
ing— 

'There  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 

Who  sail'd  wiOt  their  Saviour  beneath ; 
With  shouting,  each  other  they  greet, 
And  triumph  o'er  sorroir  and  deaA.' 

And  few  sepamtioni  took  place  wiihont 
that  consololary  song, — 

*  Blest  be  that  dear  imjtlnft  love, 
That  will  not  let  ua  part* 

While  some  hymns  speedDy  became  like 
national  airs  to  the  Methodist  heart :  amongst 
the  chief, — 

'  Jasua,  the  name  hif^  ovra  all 
In  hell  or  earth  or  sky.' 

They  sob,  they  swell,  thej  meet  the  spirit 
in  its  most  hushed  and  plaintive  mood ;  they 
roll  and  bear  it  aloft  in  its  most  inspired 
and  prophetic  moods,  as  on  the  eui^e  of 
more  than  a  mighty  oi^an's  ewelL  Among 
the  mines,  and  qnarries,  and  wild  moors 
of  Cornwall,  amonz  the  factories  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  in  the  chambers 
of  death,  in  the  most  jojfnl  assemblages  of 
the  household,  they  have  relieved  the  hard 
lot,  and  sweetened  the  pleasant  one;  in 
other  lands,  soldiers,  and  slaTes,  and  prison- 
ers have  recited  with  what  joy  those  words 
have  entered  into  their  life.  80  early  as 
1748,  when  a  sad  cluster  of  convicts,  horse- 
fitealers,  highway  robbers,  burglars,  smngglera, 
and  thieves,  were  led  forth  to  execution,  the 
tnmkey  said  he  had  never  seen  snch  people 
before.  When  the  bellman  came,  aa  usual, 
to  say  to  them, '  Bemerabero'ou  are  to  die 
to-day;*  they  excl^med,  'Welcome  newsl 
welcome  newsl '  The  Methodists  had  been 
in  their  prison,  and  their  visits  had  pro- 
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dnced  these  maryellooB  effects ;  and  on  their 
way  to  Tybom,  the  convicts  sang  that 
beantifnl  sacramental  hymn  of  Charles  Wea 
ley:— 

'  Lamb  of  Qod,  whose  bleeding  love 

We  still  recall  to  mind ; 
Send  the  answer  from  aboT«^ 

And  le4  us  mercy  find. 
Think  mi  us  who  tiiink  on  Thee, 

And  every  struggling  soul  rdeaae ; 
Oh,  remember  Calvary, 

And  let  us  go  in  peace.' 
These  hymns  supplied  battle-cries  for  all 
the  scenes  of  opeo'-Mr  amrrcaeion  and  war- 
fare. When  Charles  Wesley  himself  was 
preaching  at  Sengeworth,  he  was  beset  by  a 
mob.  He  says,  '  Their  tongues  were  set  on 
fire  by  hell  I '  One  in  the  crowd  proposed 
to  take  him  away  and  duck  him  ;  h^  broke 
ont  into  ung^g  with  Thomas  Maxfield,  and 
allowed  thpm  to  carry  him  whither  they 
would.  At  the  bridge  end  of  the  street  they 
relented  and  left  him ;  there,  inst«ad  of  re- 
treating, he  took  hb  stand,  and,  with  an  im- 
mense  congregation  about  him,  sang, — 
'  Angel  of  God,  whate'er  bolide, 
Thy  summons  I  obey; 

Jesus,  I  take  Thee  for  my  guide. 
And  walk  in  Thee,  my  way.' 
Innumerable  anecdotes  might  be  accumu- 
lated touching  the  glories  and  triumphs  of 
Methodist  song.  With  all  our  higher  love 
and  admiration  for  Isaac  Watts,  and  our 
feeling  that,  as  a  sacrod  poet,  he  had  a  more 
lofty  and  gorgeous  wing,  even  a  far  more 
tender  and  toncbing  expression,  and  that  in 
some  of  his  hymna  he  speaks  in  a  manner  of 
strength  altogether  far  more  wonderful,  ne- 
vertheless it  IS  true  that  to  Charles  Wesley 
most  be  g^ven  the  merit  of,  perhaps,  the 
roost  perfect  of  all  hymns,  lu  the  ciprcsuoa 
of  Christian  experience, — 

'  Jeeus,  lover  <tf  my  aonl.' 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  apprehension 
of  the  Theol<^y  of  Metbodbm,  for  tftQ  spirit 
of  Methodism  was  in  its  tbeokigy,,  even  as 
the  sonl  of  that  theology  waa  m  its  hymns- 
It  met  the  heart  at  that  point  of  experience 
at  which  it  ftH  its  need  <^  Qod,  a  living  God  r 
consciousnees  pervaded  it  sveirwhere.  This 
was  the  central  teaching  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical  reaction.  How  well  does  it  compare 
and  contrast  with  the  contemplations  and 
exercises  of  Loyola  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Manreia ;  and  use  with  the  '  De  Imitatione  * 
of  ^  Kempis,  against  which,  laige  as  haa- 
been  the  neard  for  it,  a  certain  mstinct  of 
the  Cfanroh  has  always  testified.  The  theo- 
1<^  of  Methodism  was,  in  one  word,  CSirist- 
f  or  the  conscience.  Those,  happily,  were  not 
thft;dhyB  of  sdentific  Uioolc^ ;  aa  a  scien- 
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fie  Btatetneitt  the  theology  of  Wesley  fau 
justly  been  regarded  u  d^ective,  bnt  it  is 
lasible  to  be  defective  in  compreheDsive 
lowledge,  and  yet  to  have  a  safficiently  faD 
and  clear  naderstanding  for  practical  tues ; 
even  as  it  is  possible  to  work  aa  cngioe  well, 
and  }'et  in  no  sense  to  be  an  aocompUshed 
engineer.  The  secret  of  Wealey's  bdcccss  lay 
in  the  fact  that  his  was  a  the<dogy  for  the 
niultitade ;  on  the  one  hand  it  waa  not  a 
foreneie  theory,  on  the  other  it  was  not  ra- 
tionalietic  Both  are  alike  nn satisfactory  to 
the  heart.  There  la  a  forensic  theology,  hut 
it  is  for  the  schools  rather  than  foi  the  fac- 
tories or  the  fields.  'Wesley,'  says  Alex- 
ander Knos,  'regarded  Jnstification  neither 
merely  nor  cbie^  as  a  forensic  auqnittal  in 
the  court  of  hearea,  bnt  aa  implying  also  a 
conscious  liberation  from  monu  thraldom.' 
Indeed  this  was  the  iraportuit  point  with 
him;  consciousness,  ererrwhere  co&scions- 
ness.  It  is  in  the  coDsciousness  fdth  is  to 
be  wrought,  aa  he  slnga — 

'  inspire  the  Urine  faith, 

which  whosoever  receives. 

The  witness  in  hlmaelf  he  luth, 

And  wnteitnttly  belleres.' 

The  strife  ran  rery  high  upcA  matters 
where  the  disputants  were  not  eubstautially 
divided;  the  doctrine  of  personal  election 
and  reprobation,  Wesley,  indeed,  denounced 
in  some  of  his  most  vehement  words ;  and 
it  seemed  that  the  imputed  rigbteousncaa  of 
Christ,  and  in  consequence,  tno  doctrine  of 
the  substitution  of  Christ  for  the  sinner, 
paled  and  became  ineffective  in  his  teaching. 
l^is  was  especially  manifested  in  his  con- 
.trovDTsy  with  the  beloved  and  amiable  rector 
'Of  Weston  Favell,  James  Hervey,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  ''jberon  and  Aspasio.'  Her- 
'vey  says, '  Tlie  right«ouBu«ss  wrought  out  by 
■Jesus  Christ  is  wrought  out  for  all  His  peo- 
ple,' Ac  Wesley  repHes,  with  truth  and 
iorce,  but  with  needlew  vehemence, '  What 
becomes  of  all  other  people  I  They  miurt 
inevitably  perish  for  ever.  The  die  Waa  cast 
ere  ever  they  were  in  being.  The  doctrine 
.to  pass  them  by  has  oonsiKned  tiieit  unborn 
isoiiLs  to  hell,  and  damned  then)  from  their 
mother's  womb.  I  could  sooner  be  a  l^irlc, 
a  dei^t,  yea,  aa  atheist,  than  I  could  believe 
this.  It  is  less  absurd  to  deny  tiie  vAry  be- 
ing of  God,  than  lo  make  Him  an  Almighty 
tymnt.'  It  was  Wesley's  great  and  bvoniite 
^th  that 'in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteouanoaa  is  aecebted 
-of  Him.'  Id  some  hymns  he  expresses,  how- 
ever, very  unreservedly  the  doctrine  of  sab- 
forinatauce — 

'  Join  earth  and  heaven  to  blesa 
The  Lord  our  rlgfateoosness ; 


The  nrystery  of  redemption  tbte, 
This  Ine  Savionr's  strange  design ; 
Man's  offenoe  was  counted  His. 
Oura  His  righteousness  divine. 

Wesley  dealt  always  with  those  great  tntths 
which,  because  of  the  depths  of  liis  own  mo- 
ral consdonsnesa,  man  cannot  heu  aoDoon- 
ced  without  awe.  It  is  possible  to  recdre 
Christian  doctrine  as  only  a  science,  or  a  ju- 
dicial exposition;  the  Oalrinistic  theol<^ 
has  too  often  been  merely  this,  bnt  the  core 
of  Wesley's  creed  was  personal  percepUon 
and  appropriation  of  the  work  of  Christ — id 
a  word.  Consciousness.  And  usually  his 
ideas  were  presented  in  a  dear  and  trans- 
parent style,  the  chief  of  them  being  salva- 
tion by  faith ;  talvation  by  faith  rather  than 
jiutification  by  faith.  No  doubt  Weeiej 
clearly  and  distinctly  held  and  preached  the 
latter,  but  those  who  have  made  this  the 

Principal  theme  of  their  reli^ons  teaching 
ave  been  usually  led  Into  s  region  of  thonglit 
higher  than  was  suitable  to  the  practical  pur 
poses  of  the  great  Methodist  jostle.  The 
designation  of  his  doctrine,  *  Evangelic*] 
Armioianiim,'  has  often  been  charged  with 
involving  a  contrndietion  in  terms,  l^e  dis- 
cusdou  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Dlvme  decrees,  the  relations 
of  fore -knowledge  and  predetermination  in 
the  Infinite  mind,  imj^essions  concerning  the 
freedom  of  "the  will  and  the  nature  of  evil- 
such  <^aeatioui>,  it  mast  be  admitted,  are  \aoK 
curious  and  speculative  than  nseful,  or  some- 
times even  pious.  Wesley  was  no  metaphy- 
sician, he  had  little  taste  for  such  studies; 
and  his  life  was  passed  in  a  ronnd  of  nsefnl 
activities  unfavourable  to  their  prosecntion. 
Into  the  department  of  thought  which  im- 
plies the  relation  of  logic  to  theology,  he 
never  entered.  Alike  in  the  frame-work  of 
his -popular  creed,  as  we  shall  see  in  tlie 
frame-work  of  Tua  Church  organixstion,  he 
struck  out  a  broad  basis;  breadth  rather 
than  depth  was  the  characteriirtic  of  bis 
mind  and  work;  he  cared  little  for  the  nice 
distinctions  of  philosophical  refinement ;  his 
theology  turned  chiefly  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  man ;  his  aim  waa  to  make  man  feel, 
ratlier  than  to  make  him,  think.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  side  of  theology  produces  the  exactly 
opposite  effect  W^ey,  naturally,  insisted 
strongly  on  the  personal  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  this  follows,  of  course,  that  other  chief 
and  much -belaboured  item  of  Wealcyan 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  'This, 
says  Alexander  Knox,  '  was  the  perpetosl 
bone  of  contention  between  Wesley  and  the 
wholepfaalanxofCalvinist  religionists.'  And 
assuredly,  that  whole  phalanx  showed  itsdf 
to  be  imperfect  enough  in  the  controversy. 
In  the  story  of  the  stnfes  of  good  men  tms 
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has  a  shodnng  pre-eminence.  We  cannot 
blame  Mr.  Tyennan  for  presenting  the  va- 
rious  pliases  of  the  stru^fe,  or  even  for  qnot- 
inff  passages  from  the  innnmerable  abusive 
Tolmnes  and  ptunphlets  which  were  poured 
out  upon  Wesley,  Dot  we  shall  not  ourselves 
dwell  upon  theoe  scandals.  On  the  whole, 
vfe  have  in  Wesley  the  picture  of  a  fine 
Ohristian  temper  and  spirit,  seldom  conde- 
scending to  reply  at  alt,  and  when  replying, 
doing  so  in  a  tone  worthy  even  of  him  who 
could  say, '  Let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  1 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jonw.' 

That  Wesley  should  be  defamed  and  de- 
nounced by  ungodly  scoffers  or  wordly  bish- 
ops ia  not  surprising,  but  that  he  should  be- 
come the  object  of  the  ribaldir  and  scorn 
and  contumely  of  men  who  were  undoubt- 
edly the  chil&en  ot  Ood,  is  amazing.  He 
bad  for  long  years  been  scourged  and  lam- 
pooned in  newspapers,  magazines,  tracts,  and 
pamphlets;  Skmiid  Foote,  the  buffoon,  had 
ridiculed  him ;  and  Lavingtan,  the  merry- 
andrcw-bishop  of  Exeter,  had  poured  out 
upon  him  volumes  of  ribaldry.  And  well 
■ays  Mr.  lyerman,  'In  turn  Mr,  Wesley  had 
encountered  mobs,  and  men  of  letters,  drnn):- 
«ii  parsons,  farious  papists,  honest  tnfidelH, 
and  others;  but  of  all  his  enemies  Ins  last 
were  his  bitterest  and  worst,  Calvinietic 
Christiana'  It  is  a  mystery  to  us  now — and 
^at  it  ia  so  seems  to  prove  that  we  have 
made  some  advances  beyond  our  forefathers 
in  g0od  sense,  good  tfffite,  and  good  man- 
ners, to  say  nodiing  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  Ohristiiut  moderation  and  temper 
— that  Cbrietian  men  could  ever  have  in- 
dolged  in  saeh  envenomed  speech,  and 
that  the  pure  air  of  metaphysical  theology 
should  ever  have  been  burdened  with  such 
oThalations  and  such  thunders.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Wesley  that  he  never  conde- 
acended  to  stoopfrom  his  work  to  personal 
recrimination,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  to  per- 
sonal explan^ion.  His  theology  was  want- 
ing in  those  more  noble  excursions  of  intel- 
ligence and  experience  which  supply  strength 
to  the  spirit  in  seasons  when  a  olack  night 
<rf  doabt  spreftds  olit  over  the  soul.  Con- 
cemit^  the  ways  and  means  of  ffuth,  of 
revelation,  and  providence,  he  never  attempt- 
ed any  solution.  HIa  mind,  in  tdt  depart- 
ments of  it,  was  characterized  by  a  quick 
apprehension ;  this  was  not  accompanied  by 
a.  power  of  lofty  and  sustained  reflection ;  the 
business  of  his  life  was  to  train  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  possibly  could  to  habitual  and 
ordcriy  devotion.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  personal 
assurance  of  salvation,  with  a  persistency 
which  sorely  ought  to  have  satisfied  Top- 
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lady;  but  then  his  teaching  had  this  serious 
difiercnce,  he  conditioned  assurance  in  the 
personal  consciousness  of  the  believer,  while 
the  school  o£  Toplady  fell  back  more  se- 
curely upon  the  piirposea,  character,  and 
promises  of  God.  This  makes  the  technical 
difference  between  the  ealvatlon  by  faith, 
taught  by  the  one  school,  and  justification 
by  faith,  taught  by  the  other.  To  a  pro- 
foundly experienced  nature  we  suppose  the 
former  is  included  in  the  latter,  and  famishes 
sources  of  satisfaction  altogether  wanting  to 
the  more  narrow,  plausible,  and  popular 
scheme. 

Hence,  so  much  was  made  of  the  happi- 
ness arising  from  states  of  feeling,  and  from 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit ;  this  was  to  be  the 
^m  and  object  of  the  life  and  heart,  and  was 
the  proof  of  that  growth  iu  the  life  of  per- 
fection which  seems  to  reduce — as  Cole- 
ridge has  well  shown  in  a  very  able  note  to 
Southcy — the  Christian  life  to  a  sensation  : 
sensational  assurance  became  the  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection  in  this 
life ;  the  one  is  quite  abwhtely  related  to 
the  other.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Wesley  quite  misconceived  the  term  'per- 
fect' (TeAnnj)  as  it  was  used  by  Paul; 
hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  Wesley  en- 
tangled hiinaelf  In  contradictions,  and 
founded  lie  religious  Rfe  very  much  upon 
ecftain  ascetic  and  sumptuary  laws :  'Pow- 
der was  anticbriataan  ;  a  ribbon  became  the 
sign  of  a  carnal  nature,  and  snuff-boxes  and 
tobacco  were  the  very  emanations  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  and  very  innocent  things  be- 
came really  Babylonish.'  The  life  prescrib- 
ed by  Wesley  was  as  severe  as  a  monastic 
rule:  his  disciples  were  met  every  hour  by 
something  of  which  they  were  to  deny 
themselves,  which  was  io  be  a  contradiction 
to  them,  and  which  they  were  to  overcome. 
He  insisted  in  the  spirit  of  a  monastic  legis- 
lator, that  his  preachers  should  always  preach 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  '  I 
exhort  ^1  those  who  desire  me  to  watch  over 
their  souls,  to  wear  no  gold,  no  pearis  or 
precious  stones;  use  no  curling  of  hair,  or 
costly  appftrel,'  'Be  serious,'  was  one  of  his 
favourite  injunctions  ;  '  avoid  all  lightness  as 
you  would  bell-fire,  and  trifling  as  you  would 
cursing  and  swearing ;  touch  no  woman,  be 
as  lovmg  as  you  will,  but  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  nothing  to  us.'  Sometimes  Wes- 
ley uses  wiser  words,  but  generally  he  ap- 
pears to  teach  that  deliverance  from  sin 
implies  deliverance  from  human  infirmities, 
and  that  It  is  almost  inconsistent  with  temp- 
tation ;  and  this  arises  apparently  from  an 
unnatural  interpretation  of  the  word  '  per- 
fect,' as  we  have  it  in  the  language  of  our 
Lord  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
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'  Truly,'  says  Coleridge, '  there  is  do  point 
lit  which  yon  can  nnive  in  this  life,  in  which 
the  comiDud,  "  Soar  npwards  BtiD,"  ceases 
in  rahdity  or  ocoanon.'  And  yet  such  seems 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  Wesley  :  and  while  in 
B  coTTDpt  and  dissolute  age  his  rales  fostered 
and  trained  iDnnmerable  holy  and  euntly 
lirea,  they  to  a  very  laree  d^ree  gave  occ»- 
sion  for  that  satire  and  ridicule,  wHch  in- 
deed is  not  wonderful,  from  the  scoffing 
world,  bat  which  is  shameful  when  indulged 
in  by  tlie  pent  and  lips  of  beUeTern.  The 
two  great  cootroTcrsialiats  of  Methodism, 
Oalvinistic  and  Anninian,  were  Toplady,  the 
Ticar  of  Broad  Hembnry,  and  the  gentle 
Swiss,  John  Fletcher,  the  vicar  of  Uadely. 
Both  argued  within  the  circle  of  Scripture. 
We  have  outlived  all  taste  for  this  pamphle- 
teering kind  of  controversy.  Toplady  was 
the  more  scholarly  and  Ic^cal,  his  style  was 
the  more  nervous  and  terse :  he  also  was  not 
only  the  more  witty  but  the  more  wilful,  and 
made  his  pagee  sparkle  with  a  lively  wicked- 
neaa  which  is  wonderful  in  such  a  writer  up- 
on such  subjects,  and  especially  in  the  writer 
of  such  transcendent  hymns  as  bis.  Fletcher 
was  tbe  more  sentimental  and  rhetorical,  fre- 
quently also  more  characterixed  by  a  plain 
and  earnest  common  sense ;  he  was  more 
tpiritnal  and  devout  than  Toplady,  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  we  suppoec,  to  find  a 
sentence  infaiafamona'Checks'unbecoming 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman,  and  they 
furnished  material  and  ammnaition  for  all 
the  Wesleyan  preachers,  not  only  for  that 
day,  but  for  many  vears  after.  The  worid 
and  the  Church,  however,  now  demand 
something  more  concise  and  firmly-textured 
than  tha  essays  of  either  Toplajjy  or  of 
Fletcher.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  feel  our 
Way  to  that  higher  plua  of  thought  which 
reconciles  the  two.  If  God  bo  infinite  oon- 
sciousnesa  and  thought,  can  the  salvation  and 
trials  of  any  child  of  roan  be  unknown  to 
Eim  t  If  He  be  infinite  character  and  will, 
can  any  event  happen  unpermitted  by  Him  t 

I  If  He  be  infinite  power,  can  any  circnm- 
stauce  he  nnordained  by  Him!  Is  He  not 
also  infinitely  amiable  t  It  is  ungulai  how 
combatants  fetch  tbeir  weapoos  from  the 
same  annoory,  and  tilt  Scripture  against 
Scripture ;  bat  both  are  reconcHed  in  con- 
scionsnesa,  and  the  disciples  of  Wesley  and 
Toplady  alike  find  the  same  reposing  reet 
and  aasmiug  tmst  in  the  mercy  of  God, 

L  through  faith  in  the  righteousnesa  of 
Christ. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
PoUty  framed  b^  Wesley  I  This,  first  of  all, 
that  he  never  intended  that  his  discipline 
■hould  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiattical  poli- 
ty.   Uke  >o  many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
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Church,  he  founded  an  order;  be  formed  a 
society,  not  a  Church.  He  cautions  hia  mi- 
nisters agunst  calling  the  aodety  either  the 
Church  or  a  Church.  He  created  a  broad 
organinatim,  but  not  the  l»o«deaL  He  al- 
ways remembered  that  he  was  a  nriniater  and 
an  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  yield  to  those  inno- 
vaUone  which  the  polity  of  the  Church  of 
England  wontd  have  opposed  ;  he  always  de- 
tired  to  r^ard  his  entire  fdlowriiip  as  in 
communion  mth  the  Establishment ;  hia  ar- 
Tangemcnts  for  his  services  were,  as  far  as 
posrible,  for  times  and  seasons  when  no  ser- 
vices were  proceeding  in  the  parish  ehnrchea 
of  the  neignbourhoi^  and  for  a  long  time 
he  att«mpted  to  harmoniae  hit  method  of 
worship  to  the  lituigic  forms  and  devotiona 
of  the  Church.  Lord  King's  essay  on  tike 
Primitive  Church  made  him,  theoretic^r, 
an  Independent;  yet,  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  had  there  been  a  broader,  wiser, 
and  more  tolerant  rigims  in  the  Establisfa- 
ment,  the  whole  movement  might  have  been 
includod  in  the  corporation  of  the  National 
Church;  H  was  enrely  of  Ood  that  it  was 
not  so.  Bnt  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
have  known  how  to  avail  itself  of  snch  a. 
sudden  burtt  of  energy,  ss  in  the  caaea  of  St. 
Francis,  of  Loyda,  and  otheia;  the  great 
leader  and  his  disciples  wonid  for  tone  time 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ecclesUstical 

aaarantine,  but  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  jeaas 
ley  would  have  been  received,  to  pour  into 
the  mother  Church  the  fulness  of  th«r  new- 
ly-acquired life.  It  was  a  great  evangelistic 
movement  that  Wesley  originated  and  bos- 
tained ;  he  perpetaally  attempted  to  Hnut 
and  curtail  tihe  ministerial  powers  of  hia 
preachers;  many  of  them,  indeed,  became 
sufficiently  restive  even  beneath  hia  authori- 
ty, and  were  quite  enable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  the  ecdesiasticaT  r^B«- 
mentt  he  tai%ht  and  maintained. 

Isaac  Taylor  has  ntged  Misinst  Wesley 
that  he  founded  an  irreepouuhle  hierarchy ; 
he  says :  "  On  the  one  side  stand  all  Protes- 
tant Churches,  EpiscMal  and  non-^iseopal, 
Wetleyanism  excepted ;  on  the  other  side 
Btaud  the  Church  it  -Rome,  and  the  Wealey- 
an  Confereoee.  This  positiou  maintained 
aloae  by  a  Protestant  body  must  be  regard- 
ed as  false  in  principle,  and  in  anextnaMde- 
greo  ominous.'  The  podtion  is  not  buriy 
stated.  The  pc^ty  (^BtKaeitabaolntelyiir- 
tolerant  ;  she  not  merriy  has  laws  lor  e<»- 
serving  her  own  rights,  which  she  olaima  as 
divine,  bat  she  treats  with  perfect  contempt 
and  seoni  all  reference  to,  or  respect  fw,  the 
rights  of  othen.  Even  Frederick  Falter,  in 
hia  essay  mi  Philip  Nwi,  in  a  paasag*  of 
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hearty  eulogy  on  WhitefieVl,  consigns  him  to 
hell,  notnithstandiDg  all  his  usefulneaa,  vhen 
h«  saya, '  St  PhUip  would  have  tanght  him 
to  preach  if  he  had  beeo  an  oratorian  novice, 
vhioh,  nnhictily  for  hia  poor  aonl,  George 
Whit^eld  nerer  waa.'  Such  is  Rome.  It 
vas  not  so  with  Wesley  himself,  aor  has  it 
been  so  with  hia  dMcendauts.  The  mbrio — 
if  so  we  may  call  it — of  Methodist  polity 
has  been  Btringent;  too  BtriDgently,  perhape, 
laws  have  been  enacted  against  those  turbu- 
lent spirits,  certain  to  emerge  in  all  commn- 
nitiee,  endowed  with  a  strong  desire  to  take 
their  own  way,  and  to  do  things  merely 
light  in  their  own  eyes ;  yon  are  free  to  do 
eo,  lays  Wesley,  but  not  heneatb  the  sanc- 
tions of  onr  society,  ouless  we  approve  the 
action.  There  has  been  a  strong  desire  to 
gather  in  and  bnild-np,  but  in  a  sense  in 
which,  perhaps,  Wesleyans  have  not  been 
ungnlar ;  '  they  have  dwelt  among  their  own 
people,'  their  fdlowship,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous scbisms,  has  been  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect, harmonious,  and  useful  in  Christendom ; 
bat  this  has  existed  with  entire  respect  and 
good-will  to  other  denominations.  Wesley 
himself  says,  one  circnmatanoe  is  quite  pe- 
cnliar  to  the  Methodists,  the  terms  upon 
which  anypeison  may  be  admitted  into  their 
society,  '  they  do  not  impose,  in  order  to  their 
admisuon,  any  opinions  whatever ;  one  con- 
viction, and  one  only,  is  required,  a  real  de- 
uie  to  save  their  souls;  where  this  is,  it  is 
«aot^h,  they  desire  no  more,  they  lay  stress 
apon  nothing  else,  they  ask  only,  "is  thy 
heart  herein  as  my  heart  ?  if  it  be,  give  me 
thy  band."  Is  there  any  other  society  in 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  that  is  so  remot« 
from  bigotry  ?  Where  is  there  such  another 
society  in  Europe — in  the  habitable  world! 
I  know  none.  Let  any  man  show  it  me  who 
can  ;  till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  b^otry 
of  the  Methodists.'  ■  Look  to  the  Lord,  and 
faithfully  attend  all  the  means  of  grace  ap- 
pointed in  the  society.'  Such  was,  practi- 
cally, the  whole  of  Methodism.  So  that  fa- 
mous old  lady,  whose  bright  example  has  so 
often  been  held  up  on  Methodists'  platforma, 
when  called  upon  to  state  the  it«hi8  of  her 
creed,  did  so  very  sufficiently  when  she 
summed  it  up  in  the  four  particnlars  of  'Re- 
pentance towards  Ood,  fdth  in  the  Lord  Jo- 
Bttfl  Christ,  a  penny  a  week,  and  a  shilling  a 
qnarter.'  And  certainly,  beyond  any  other 
acheme  or  system,  the  organiiation  of  Me- 
thodism has  devdoped  the  power  of  the 
petite — that  is,  the  power  of  the  people — ^to 
jvovide  for  and  to  sostun  their  religions  ser- 
ticea.  The  Rev.  Maimadube  Miller,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  ^oncon/brmul  for  May  17tb,  1871, 
shows  that  the  various  associations  in  Eng- 
land bearing  Wedey's  name,  and  practically 


working  out  his  ideas,  hold  and  provide  sit- 
tjags  for  8,500,000  people;  tbey  represent 
the  membership  of  624,468  persons;  the 
number  of  settled  ministers  is  8,187,  and 
local  preachers  41,466,  while  the  Sabbath- 
schools  represent  l,168,438,andtbe  teachers 
197,163.  What  a  representation  of  the 
amazing  numbers  of  those  who  call  Wesley 
father]  The  rules  of  ^e  Methodist  polity, 
then,    were   devised  in  no  insolent  spirit; 

risely,  or  unwisely,  they  were  framed  for  the 
conservation  of  wder.  Mr.  Wesley's  object 
in  them  was  certainly  not  occledastdcal,  as  he 
says^aiD,  '1  have  no  more  right  to  object 
to  a  man  for  holding  a  different  opinion  from 
me  than  I  have  to  £Ser  from  a  man  because 
rears  a  wig  and  I  wear  my  own  bur ; 
but  if  he  takes  hisifrig  off,  and  begins  to 
shake  the  powder  about  my  eyes,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon 
aa  poeuble.'  One  cannot  but  think  what 
might  have  been,  had  Hildebrand  been  such 
a  man  as  Wesley ;  what  might  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  had  Whitgift  or  lAud 
held  views  so  broad  and  tolerant  as  these. 
In  eSect,  his  polity  said,  '  Come  amongst  us, 
and  we  will  seek  to  do  each  other  good ;  join 
some  other  communion,  the  Lord  be  with 
you;  but  if  you  attach  yourself  voluntarily 
to  our  society,  you  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  sode^.' 

The  Wesleyans  constitute  the  limcest  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States,  in  the  form 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded 
by  the  venerable  Asbniy,  the  friend  and 
early  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  and  a  man 
baptized  into  a  like  spirit  of  indomitable  en- 
durance, and  ardent,  untiring  energy.  But 
it  may  be  qqestioned  whether  this  snontd  be 
r^arded  as  a  development  of  Wesleywiiam,  " 
or  a  departure  from  Wesley's  idea  of  Church 
government.  Certainty  much  depends  upon 
what  we  find  implied  in  the  designation  of 
bishop.  Tbe  Wealeyan  bishop  in  England 
is  called  a  '  superintendent ;'  from  a  Metho- 
dist's poiut  of  view  the  terms  ore  almost 
convertible  and  synonymous,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  BUperiut^ndent  is  the  reali- 
Brtion  of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  bishop — 
a  pastor,  shepherd,  or  oveiseer.  More  than 
this  Wwley  did  not  desire  his  ministers  to 
be.  Hod  he  great  prescience!  Was  it  a 
far-ugbted  sagacity  which  cbortieterized  his 
mind!  Acutely  he  saw  the  present  want, 
and  met  it  Probably  be  never  realised  the 
wholly  independent  attitude  hb  followers 

would  assume  in  the  future ;  and,  like  the 
constitution  of  England,  so  the  constitution 
<rf  his  society  grew  beneath  his  eye ;  he 
scarcely,  therefore,  made  provisions  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  independent  Church,  or 
eommuaity.     He  was  perpetually  engaged 
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in  fnrnisliine  expedients;  his  ideas  aeTor 
seemed  to  nsc  beyond,  or  to  sink  deeper 
than  tbe  present  work  of  evangelmng  the 
multitade,  and  keeping  them  awake,  and  in- 
tent on  the  deure  for  salvation.  Hence  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  a  permanent  pastor- 
ate ;  his  minietera  were  to  be  perpetually 
moving ;  to  some  desires  expressed  to  him- 
self for  a  longer  reddence,  or  more  con- 
tinued miniBtration  of  aome  of  his  preach- 
ers, he  gave  his  most  decided  negative.  It 
is  a  matter  still  of  serious  dispute  between 
the  Wesleyan  and  other  Church  polities, 
whether  for  the  health,  growth,  and  w«ll- 
being  of  the  individual  Chnich,  the  perma- 
nent pastorate  or  the  itinerant  ministry  may 
be  regarded  as  heat.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  on  either  sid^  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Wesleyan  polity,  while  it 
may  minister  something  to  tne  life  of 
Churches,  and  give  a  pleasant  rariety,  must 
be  a  banier  to  the  accnmntation  of  learning, 
and  what  is  more  precious  of  pastoral  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  it  ofieis  a  strong  indnce- 
meut  to  intellectnal  indolence,  to  lean  upon 
old  resources  rather  than  to  go  on  exploring 
new  and  fresh  fields.  The  Wesleyan  polity 
almost  denies  to  the  minister  the  poeitioB  of 
the  pastor.  The  tme  pastor  of  each  sepa- 
rate  little  cluster  In  a  society  is  the  class 
leader;  he  permanently  resides  in  the  town 
or  vill^e;  ue  is  familiar  with  thi 


of  each  member  of  the  little  flock,  Wesley 
even  wept  so  far  as  to  intordict  the  presence 
of  his  ministen  in  the  classes ;  and  the  min- 
istor  is  still,  we  believe,  as  a  ride,  only  occa- 
sionally present  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  quarterly  tickets.  But  the  imme- 
diato  followers  of  Wesley  have  now  elabo- 
ratod  what  th'ey  regard,  and  even  torm,  an 
eccle^astical  constitution,  lU  government 
is  regulated  by  laws  sharply  <;nt  and  defined 
for  every  emergency ;  they  have  their  Black- 
stone,  and  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  and  proba- 
bly Mr.  Weeley  himself  would  be  somewhat 
amazed  to  find  auch  a  framework  of  polity 
as  the  handbook  of  Methodist  eccleuastical 
law,  in  Edmund  Qrindrod's  'Compendium 
of  the  Laws  and  Rcgolations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism.'  This  defines  its  '  eccleeiastioal 
courts,'  '  powen  of  the  Conference,'  of  '  dis- 
trict meetmgs,' of  Mocalcoarta,'of  the 'com- 
mittee of  privileges,'  and  the  natnre  of  all 
its  committees  and  institutions,  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  England,  indeed,  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  constitutional  republic,  but  of  the 
oligarchic  order  of  Venice  or  Florence.  Its 
polity  constitutes  a  civil  rather  than  a  spirit- 
ual despotism,  but  it  reminds  us  that  men 
are  not  much  interested  in  the  government 
of  the  Chnrch  of  tfaoir  adoption,  and  that 


Church  canadoiuneas  is  very  independent  of 
Ecclefflasticsl  organization. 

Yet  the  entire  polity  of  Weeley  waa  popu- 
lar, and  few  religious  communities  have  so 
successfully  cultivated  the  spirit  infused  into 
it ;  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  uncared  for  mnltitudea.  Cer- 
tain words  of  Wesley  illustrate  this ; — a  new 
chapel  was  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Blackburn ;  Wesley  was  takes  to  see  it  '  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask,'  he  said ;  '  let  there  be 
no  pews  in  the  body  of  this  chapd,  except 
one  for  the  leading  singers ;  be  rare  to  make 
accommodation  for  the  poor,  they  are  Ood's 
building  materials  in  llie  erection  of  His 
Church  ;  the  rich  make  good  scaffolding,  bat 
bad  materials.'  '  Observe,'  he  sud  agun  to 
his  preachers,  '  it  is  not  your  business  to 
preu^  BO  many  times,  and  to  take  care  of 
this  or  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many  souls 
as  you  can,  to  bring  as  many  unners  as  you 
possibly  can  to  repentance,  and,  with  all 
your  power,  to  build  them  up  in  tbat  holi- ' 
ness,  without  which  they  cannot  see  the 
Lord.'  He  knew  that  preaching  needs  to  be 
succeeded  by  personal  intorcoarse ;  hence  he 
says  in  visiting  Colchester ; — '  By  repeated 
experiments  we  learn  that  thoneh  a  man 
preach  like  an  angel^  he  will  neither  collect, 
nor  preserve  a  society  which  is  coUected, 
without  viutiug  them  from  house  to  house;' 
And  this  is  the  key  to  that  comprehenuve 
and  all-permeating  spirit  which  constitutes 
the  idea  of  Methodiam^  at  once  ite  danger  as 
well  as  ite  defence  ;  to  become  a  Methodist 
of  Wesley's  order  was  to  be,  and  is  to  be, 
looked  up,  and  looked  after,  and  oveilooked. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  system  which 
is  so  vigorously  and  watehfutly  oi^aniied, 
does  not  leave  much  opporlunity  for  the 
mind  and  soul  to  grow :  the  tutoring  and 
trwning  hearts  and  minds  to  walk  alone  it  * 
profound  study.  Nothing  of  this  it  contem- 
plated in  the  Wesleyan  system ;  freedom  of 
thought  has  not  usually  fared  well  in  the 
society;  minds  are  too  oloeelr  interlocked 
and  riveted,  frequently  not  only  with  other, 
but  with  inferior  minds.  It  is  therefore  a 
community  for  the  poor  and  the  uneducated, 
or  it  is  nothing;  and  if  it  is  not  like  the 
Romish  system,  dangerous  by  the  possession 
of  an  audacious  hierarchy,  it  must  be  sd' 
mitted  that  it  may  become  so  in  virtue  of  s 
system  of  spiritual  espionage  scarcely  lets 
effective  than  the  confessionaJ. 

Did  John  Wesley  know  hnman  nature! 
Judging  from  the  effects'  which  have  follow- 
ed his  marvellous  course,  it  would  seem  so ; 
and  if  severe  in  discnpiine,  and  intolerant  to 
human  infirmities  by  to  system,  he  was  niort 
tender  and  merciful,  even  to  the  aberratiou 
and  stumblings  of  believen  themselves.   He 
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infcitted  on  punctilious  obedience  to  his 
rules,  bat  it  was  eoay  to  hiai  to  foivive  ail 
peraonal  injnBtice  to  hiouelf;  sometimes  it 
■eema  almost  as  if  he  were  even  nnable  to 
feel  ininries,  and  probably  tbia  was  greatly 
the  case :  his  '  place  was  on  high,  his  defence 
die  inanition  of  rocha,'  and  no  sonl  ever 
seems  to  have  been  more  secnrel;  shielded 
in  'the  pavilion,'  where  ^irila  are  kept  'in 
secret  from  the  strife  of  tonguea.'  The 
wicked  Woman  who  was  his  wife,  stole  a 
mimber  of  his  letters,  interpolated  parta, 
and  misrendered  certain  expretsions ;  and, 
baring  been  guilty  at  once  of  tbefl  and  for- 
gery, she,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his 
enemies,  published  them.  It  led  to  reuo- 
mous  and  embittered  language  in  the  news- 
rapers  concerning  tbem.  His  brother, 
Claries  Wesley,  was  in  tbe  utmost  consteiv 
nation :  he  went  off  to  Wesley,  imploripg 
him  to  postpone  a  journey  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking,  that  he  might  stay  in  London  and 
defend  himself  ^j^inat  his  enemies.  He 
foQDd  his  Wother  as  calm  as  he  was  ei- 
cited : 

'  I  shall  never  foi^t,'  saje  Miss  Wesley,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  '  the  manner  in  whtch  mj 
fsther  accosted  my  mother  on  his  return  home. 
"My  brother,"  said  he,  "is,  indeed,  an  extra- 
ordinary man  ;  I  placed  before  him  the  impor- 
tance of  the  character  of  a  minister,  and  the 
evil  consequences  wbich  might  result  from  his 
indifference  to  it,  and  urged  him  by  every  rela- 
tive and  public  motive  to  answer  tor  himself 
and  stop  the  publication.  His  reply  waa, 
Brother,  when  I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my 


Canterhury  to-morrow." 

Glorious  John  had  to  live  Jown  many  worse 
persecotioDS  than  tfaia.  Ordinarily,  bis  calm 
waa  imperturbable;  and  yet,  dinne  as  this 
often  seems,  it  oft«n,  too,  seems  related  to  a 
ude  of  character  which  almost  indicates  a 
defect  in  hatnim  nature.  It  has  been  alleg- 
ed against  him  tiiat  be  wss  thoroughly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  children.  <  Break  tfieir 
wills  betimes,'  he  says;  '  b^a  this  work  be- 
fore they  can  ran  alone,  before  thej  can 
■peak  pl^n,  perhaps  before  tiiey  can  speak 
at  all'  The  method  be  adopted  at  Eid|s- 
wood  school  was  an  illustration  of  this  entire 
ignorance  of  the  child's  nature.  It  was  not 
so  much  a  school  as  a  monastery,  its  rules 
were  more  stringent  and  hard  than  those  of  a 
workhouse.  It  is  no  w<»ider  that  it  did  not 
sncoeed,  and  tJiat  the  whole  system  of  the 
school  bad  to  nndeigo  an  entire  modifica- 
tion. That  Wesley's  design  and  idea  in 
founding  the  Kingswood  school  was  benevo- 
lent, wise,  and  prescient,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  also  that  the  diet  was  soffident  and 


good;  nor 'can  exceptjon  he  taken  to  thp 
rule  that  tbe  children  should  go  to  bed  at 
Nght,  and  sleep  on  hard  mattresses ;  but  to 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning  I  and  spend  tbeir 
time  nntil  five  ia  reading,  sin^ng,  medita- 
tion and  prayer  I  no  play-day  and  no  play- 
hour  permitted,  on  the  ground  that  ■  he  who 
plays  when  he  is  a  child,  will  play  when  he 
becomes  a  man  I '  When  we  read  of  such 
an  arrangement  made  for  children,  the  ques- 
tion recnrs,  did  Wesley  know  human  nature  ! 
Or  if  such  a  constitntjon  might  be  suitable 
to  the  buman  nature  of  monks  and  ascetic 
sai&ts,  what  knowledge  does  it  exhibit  of  the 
child's  heart  t  We  like  better  to  read  an 
anecdote  told  of  him  when  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three — about  the  period  when  the 
letters  alluded  to  were  published.  At  Hid- 
Bomec  Norton,  when  preaching  in  the  parish 
church  he  was  staying  at  the  boose  of  a  Mr. 
Bush,  who  kept  a  boarding-school.  While 
he  was  therc^  two  of  the  boys  quarrelled, 
cuffed  and  kicked  each  otlier  vigorously. 
Mrs.  Bnsh  brought  the  pn^lists  to  Wesley, 
He  talked  to  ^em  and  repeated  the  lines — 

'  Birds  in  Oieir  little  nests  agree. 

And  'tis  a  shameful  sigh^ 
When  children  lAvae  family 
Fall  out,  and  chide,  and  flghL' 

Ton  must  be  reconciled,'  said  he;  'go  and 
shake  bands  with  each  other,'  and  they  did 
so.  He  continued,  'Put  your  arms  around 
each  other's  neck,  and  kiss  each  other;'  and 
this  was  also  done,  'Now,'  he  sud,  'come 
to  me,'  and  taking  two  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter  he  folded  them  t^wether,  and  deured 
each  to  take  a  part,  'Now,'  he  said,  'yoii 
have  broken  bread  together.'  Then  he 
put  his  hands  upQU  their  iieads  and  blessed 
them.  The  two  tigers  were  turned  into  lov- 
ing lambs,  lliey  never  forgot  the  old  man's 
blesung,  and  one  of  them,  who  became  a 
magistrate  in  Berkshire,  related  the  beauti- 
ful incident  in  long  afterdays.  We  love  to 
note  these  pleasant  little  incidents  in  the 
man's  Ufo,  and  there  are  many  such.  A 
thousand  anecdotes  are  told  of  lite  benevo- 
lence and  goodness,  and  if  his  life  should 
ever  be  adequately  written,  they  will  form  a 
more  entertaining  regalia  of  majesty,  than 
we  know  in  the  life  of  any  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church. 

We  are  not  writing  a  life  of  Wesley;, 
we  leave  unuoticed,  therefore,  his  more- 
secret  and  saored  histoiy.  We  have  no- 
space  to  devote  to  the  romance  of  Grace' 
Murray.  She  was  tiie  li^t  of  the  prophet's 
eyes ;  he  propoecd  to  her  in  marriage,  and 
was  gratefully  accepted.  We  read  the  story 
from  a  very  dmcrent  point  of  view  to  Mr,  Xyer- 
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tian,  and  bare  tittle  donbt  that  Xh&ce  sacri- 
ced  her  own  feelings  to  the  Tehement 
anger  and  interference  of  Charles  Wesley, 
to  the  welfare  of  her  lover,  and  to  the  in- 
tereste  of  the  society.  Wesley  beantifolly, 
affectionately,  and  ingenuonaly  said,  '  the 
origin  of  the  object  of  his  affections  was  no 
objectloB  to  him  ;  he  regarded  not  her  birth, 
but  her  qualifications.  She  was  remarkably 
neat,  frugal,  and  not  sordid ;  had  a  large 
amonat  of  common  sense,  was  indefatigabjy 
patient,  and  inexpressibly  tender;  qoicE, 
cleanly,  and  skilful ;  of  an  engaging  beha- 
viour, and  of  a  mild,  spngfatly,  and  yet  serioos 
temper;  and  that  her  gifts  for  nsefulncss 
were  such  as  he  had  never  seen  equalled.' 
He  concluded,  '  I  have  Scriptural  reasons  to 
many,  I  linow  no  person  so  propw  as  tJiis,* 
But  uie  anion  was  not  to  be.  If  we  followed 
implicitly  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tyennan,  we 
should  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  Grace; 
but  we  prefer  to  asE  whether  such  a  woman 
as  she  seems  t»  have  been  was  not  moTed 
to  the  step  she  took  by  the  highest  con- 
uderations,  moved  by  persuasions,  by  the 
tempest  she  was  raising  in  the  societies,  and 
by  the  not  very  saintly  conduct  of  Charles 
Wesley,  who  is  described  in  this  matter — 
very  well  it  aeems  to  us — by  Mr.  lyeiman, 
'as  a  sincere,  but  irritated,  impetnons,  and 
officious  friend.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wesley 
loet  her  to  say  farewelL  He  kissed  her  and 
sud,  'Grace  Murray,  yon  have  broken  my 
heart.'  A  week  or  two  after  she  was  mar- 
ried. The  two  never  met  again  for  thirty- 
nine  yeara.  She  long  oat-lived  her  husband; 
and  when  in  London  she  came  to  hear  her 
son  preach  in  Moorfields,  she  met  her  vene- 
rable lover — lover  still  apparently,  for  the 
interview  is  described  as  very  affecting. 
Henceforth  they  saw  each  other  no  more, 
and  Wesley  never  agun  mentioned  her 
name.  Id  the  whole  transaction,  so  ^  from 
any  shade  falling  on  the  memoiy  of  Wesley, 
his  admirers  wil^  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  find 
bim  so  related  to  intense  hnman  feelings. 
No  donbt  the  marriage  would  have  been  on 
unfortunate  one  for  the  society,  and  the 
possesdoo  of  such  a  wife  as  Grace  Murray 
would  most  likely  have  been  fatal  to,  or  at 
least  would  have  greatiy  interfered  with,  that 
stupendous  scheme  of  apostolic  usefulness 
which  he  was  destined  to  create.  Seduo- 
tiona  of  domestic  tife  sadly  derange  a  pro- 
phet's work.  Through  long  years  &race  con- 
tinued a  course  of  Christian  usefulness,  and 
lived  and  died  eminently  respected.  She 
lies  in  Chinly  ehurohyaid,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  lady  who  beoamo  the  wife  of  Wesley 
waa  the  rooghost  of  termagants,  the  plague 
and  pest  of  her  husband's  existence ;  and 
she  takes  her  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
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the  bad  wives  of  emiftent  men,  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  wedded  companions  of  8o> 
crates,  of  Albert  Dover,  of  Geo^  Herbert^ 
or  Richard  Hooker;  she  was  the  most  viciotia 
vixen  of  them  alL  It  may  be  imagined, 
without  doing  any  injnstice  to  him,  that 
when  his  letters  were  stolen,  interpolated, 
and  foiged  by  his  wife,  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  his  character,  the  grieving  spirit  of 
the  old  prophet  may  sometimes  have  said, 
'Grace  Mnrray  would  not  have  done  this.' 

Wesley's  mind  was  eminently  administra- 
tive. It  haa  often  been  said  that  be  had  in 
him  mnch  that  combined  the  genius  of 
^chelien  and  Loyola — the  calm,  iron  wiU 
and  the  acute  eye  of  tlie  one,  the  inventive 

r'us  and  habitual  devotion  of  the  other, 
would  compare  better  with  WashiastOB, 
or  the  illustrious  member  of  the  Wesley 
family  of  our  own  i^^e,  Wellington.  His 
mind  was  eminently  faeslthy,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  always  awake,  ceaseless  in 
activity,  sleepless  in  vigilance.  He  inter- 
meddled with  all  knowledge  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  he  compiled  and  published 
libraries.  He  appears  to  have  been  almost 
wholly  indifferent  to  food ;  in  sleep  he  was 
sparing ;  bis  frame  was  very  smul,  and  if 
this  appeared  to  be  a  reason  u^iuBt  his 
popular  impressiveness  as  a  preacher,  it  was 
a  means  of  his  amazing  agility.  Look  at 
the  remarkable  likeness  of  die  man  prefixed 
to  the  work  of  Isaac  Taylor;  it  has  been 
likened  to  a  shrivelled  monk  of  the  order  of 
La  Trappe,  a  face  in  which  sbarpneaa  and 
serenity  strive  for  the  dominion  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  dark  hawk-eyed  intelligence  witli 
the  bland  smile.  The  principles  which  illns- 
trste  Wesley's  character,  and  teetify,  not 
merely  his  greatness,  but  how  it  happened 
tiiat  he  achieved  so  much,  may  be  well  pre- 
•ented  in  some  of  those  brief  axioms  which 
do  in  fact,  aa  we  read  the  multitudineni 
events  of  his  long  career,  exhibit  the  pivots 
upon  which  his  life  *med.  '  I  dM«  no 
more  fret  than  curse  or  swear.'  '  I  reverence 
the  young  because  they  rosy  be  useful  when 
I  am  dead.'  'You  have  no  need  to  be  in  a 
hurry,'  sud  a  friend. '  '  Horry  I '  he  replied ; 
'  I  have  no  time  to  be  in  a  hurry.'  '  The 
sonl  and  the  body,'  he  writes,  in  a  chaiae- 
teristic  letter  insisting  on  the  observance  of 
disciphne  in  his  society — 'The  soul  and  the 
body  make  a  man ;  the  spirit  and  the  disci- 
pline make  aChristiui.'  'Let  us  work  now, 
we  shall  rest  by  and  by.'  Such  sentences 
exhibit  the  secret  of  his  ubiquitous  activity 
and  his  power;  and  such  charact«Ts  are 
usually  cheerful.  A  rfow  of  qniet,  kindly 
humoaroften  lightened  his  speecn,  sometimes 
sliarpening  into  quiet  satire.  Many  anec- 
dotes illustrate  both  these  attributes. 
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At  eighty  he  appeared  to  have  the  epright- 
linesB  of  youth,  and  moved  shoot  like  a  fly- 
ing evangelist  Although  bo  clear-sighted  a 
man,  he  was  too  great  by  far  for  the  epHbet 
*  shrewd.'  If  people  who  make  inistafees  in 
judging  of  character  hecaTise  of  their  own 
vant  of  indgment  become  anipicionn,  the 
fablt  is  chiefly  tbeiia.  Weeley  was  seldom 
nuBtaken  in  hia  judgment  of  particnlar  per- 
sons ;  Charles  was  often  miBtaten.  Wesley 
himself  says,  'My  brother  naBpoct*  every- 
body, and  be  is  oontinnallv  impoted  upon ; 
bat  I  Btupect  nobody,  and  I  am  never  im- 
posed upon.'  Again  and  agidn  we  are  re- 
minded how  much  he  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  continual  quiet.  '1  do  not  remem- 
ber,' sud  the  happy  old  man,  when  at  tbe 
ago  of  seventy-seven,  '  I  do  not  remember  to 
hnve  felt  lowness  of  spirits  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  since  I  was  bom,'  Of  coarse  it 
is  to  be  presumed  he  means  that  caoseleae 
depression  which  is  usually  tbe  result  of  in- 
dolence. At  the  age  of  eigbty-six  be  writes, 
'  Saturday,  March  Slst,  I  bad  a  day  of  rest, 
only  preaching  morning  and  evening.'  W» 
bavo  seen  that  in  bis  first  days  be  was  not  a 
radiant  uid  cheerful  man ;  but  throuffh  his 
long  sunset  we  know  not  where  to  find  such 
nnotber  instance  of  active  ^iritual  bright- 
aess.  He  was  a  serenely  happy  old  man. 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  ua  as  if  mcapable  of 
the  feeling  either  of  blame  or  praise,  con- 
tempt or  homage.  There  was  great  strength, 
as  there  ever  is,  in  his  clearness  and  stillnew 
of  spirit  Genius  is  so  vague  an  epithet  and 
4]aality  tJiat  we  know  not  how  either  to  apply 
it  to  him  or  to  deny  it ;  but  ao  far  as  it  re- 
preeentt  soul  and  imagination,  great  breadUi 
and  depth  and  height  of  boqI  or  feeling,  it 
was  certunly  dented  him.  On  the  otber 
band,  he  had  a  judgment  most  clear,  an  ap- 
prebenraon  most  quick  and  vivid,  and  an 
enthasiasm  aa  Uttle  tainted  by  fanaticism  aa 
any  great  Christian  leader  aiiice  the  days  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Beformer  as  he  was,  he 
was  eeaentially  conservative. 

As  ia  usual  in  most  relipoua  orders,  Po- 
pish or  Protestant,  bis  spirit  has  survived  in 
bis  society,  and  the  shadow  of  Wesley  falls 
wide  and  far.  He  lived  through  amazing 
chaogeB  of  opinion  with  reference  to  himself, 
and  before  he  died,  from  being  one  <^  the 
most  abused  and  execrated  of  men,  he  cer- 
tainly wae  one  of  the  most  revered  No  foe 
had  been  more  rancorous  and  unjust  than 
lAvington,  Bishop  of  Eieter ;  Wesley  Uved 
to  unite  with  him  in  the  ordinance  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  in  bis  own  cathedral  He 
writes,  with  no  bitterness  of  &e  man  who 
had  with  each  bitter  ribaldry  abused  him, 
'I  was  well  pleased  to  partake  of  the  Lord't 
er,  witi  :        "  ■»»■.- 


1  my  old  opponent,  Bishop  La- 


vington.  Oh!  may  we  sit  together  in  the 
kingdom  of  our  Father.'  AtLewisham  he 
dined  with  the  eminent  T>r.  Lowth,  Bishop 
of  London.  On  proceeding  to  dinner  the 
Bishop  refused  to  sit  above  Wesley  at  tlie 
table,  saying,  '  Mr.  Wesley,  may  I  be  found 
at  your  feet  in  another  worid.'  Wesley  ob- 
jected to  take  the  seat  of  precedence;  but 
the  learned  prelate  obviated  tbe  difficulty  by 
requesting  as  a  favour  that  Wesley  would  sit 
above  him  becanse  bis  hearing  was  defective, 
and  ho  deeired  not  to  lose  a  sentence  of 
Wesley's  conversation.  It  is  known  that  tbe 
king  had  a  great  respect  for  him ;  and  it  is 
to  this  moat  probably  Wedey  refers,  when 
writing  to  one  of  bis  preachers,  advising  him 
to  stand  his  ground  i^uost  the  vehement 
oppoution  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
be  says,  'I  know  pretty  well  tbe  mind  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  of  one  that  is  greater 
than  be.'  In  bis  latter  days  his  movements 
to  and  fro  in  tbe  country  became  ovations ; 
not  merely  did  thousands  gather  to  bear 
bim  preach,  the  streets  of  towns  were  Uned 
to  look  apon  him,  and  tbe  windows  were 
thronged  as  he  passed  along.  While  in 
Yorskshire,  we  read  of  cavalcades  of  horses 
and  carriages  formed  to  receive  and  escort 
him -on  the  way.  AtRedrutb,  as  he  preached 
in  tbe  market  place,  the  oongregstion  not 
only  filled  the  windows,  but  sat  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  Assuredly,  aa  often  as  he 
bad  been  '  persecuted,  be  was  not  forsaken  ;* 
be  did  not  die  of  ciuxifixion,  but  he  felt  no 
elation  of  spirit,  and  we  see  him  still  the 
same  man  that  be  had  been  in  the  widely 
difierent  cireamstances  of  cruel  and  unjust 
roisrepresentation . 

It  IS  wonderful  to  think  that  at  neariy 
ninety  yearn  of  age  he  could  continue  to 
make  any  efibrt  to  preach,  but  be  did  so,  and 
he  continued  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
companies  he  had  formed  and  ci^led  together. 
Bat  he  outlived  most  of  bis  early  contemp6- 
rariee,  friends  and  foes.  He  stood  in  the 
pulpit. of  St  Giles's,  in  London;  he  bad 
preached  there  fifty  years  before,  prior  to 
nis  departure  for  America.     '  Are  they  not 

S Based  as  awatch  in  the  night!' he  writes. 
id  families  that  used  to  entertun  him  had 
passed  away.  '  Their  houses,'  says  he,  *  know 
neither  me  nor  them  any  more.'  His  later 
letters  show  that  fervid  sentjment  for  woman 
known  only  to  loftiest  minda  and  hearts; 
this  agMD  is  entwined  with  besntifnl  simple 
re^rds  for  children.  When  be  ascended 
tbe  pulpit  of  Raitbby  Church,  where  he  was 
often  flowed  to  preach,  a  child  sat  in' bis 
way  on  tbe  stairs,  he  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  it,  and  placed  it  tenderly  on  the  same 
spot  Crabb  Robinson  heard  him  at  Col- 
coester,  be  was  then  eighty-seven,  on  each 
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fade  of  him  stood  a  luioister  BopporUDff  hiro ; 
hie  feeble  voice  was  barely  audible,    nobin- 
BOD,  then  a  boy,  destined  to  enter  bto  his 
ninety-secocd  year,  eaya, '  It  formed  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.'    He  goes  on  to  say, 
'  It  went  to  the  heart,  and  I  never  m«  any- 
thing like  it  in  after  life.'    Three  days  after 
he  preached  at  Lowestoft,  and  there  he  had 
another    distingnished    hearer,    the    poet 
Crabbe.     Here,  also,  he  was  supported  into 
the  pulpit  by  a  minister  on  either  side  ;  but 
what  really  toached  the  poet  natnrally  and 
deeply,  was  Wesley's  adaptatjon  and  apprO' 
priatiou  of  some  lines  of  Anacreon.     The 
poet  speaka  of  bis  reverent  appearance,  hia 
cheerful  air,  and  the  beautiful  cadence  vrith 
which  he  repeated  the  lines: — 
'  Ott  am  I  by  women  tflid, 
Poor  Anacrocm,  thou  grow'st  old; 
See,  thiDo  hairs  are  f&lliiig  mil. 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  falL 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  these  signs  1  do  not  know. 
By  this  I  need  not  to  be  told, 
"ns  time  to  lite  it  I  grow  old.' 

In  1700  he  gave  up  keeping  bis  acconnla; 
his  last  enby — exceedingly  difficult  to  deci- 
pher— is  characteristic :  '  For  upwards  of 
eighty-six  years  (meaning,  of  course,  rather, 
sixty -eight,  t.  e.,  aince  be  came  to  have  money 
of  his  own)  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly. 
I  will  not  attempt  it  any  loliger,  being  satis- 
ftcd  with  the  continual  convictioa  that  I  eave 
all  1  can,  and  give  al)  I  can ;  that  is,  all  I 
have.  July  16,  1?90.'  His  benevolence 
indeed  was  exceMive ;  and  Samuel  Bradbnm 
says,  '  He  never  relieved  poor  people  in  the 
street  but  he  either  took  off  or  removed  his 
hat  to  them  when  they  thanked  him.' 

The  story  of  the  old  man's  approach  to- 
wards the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  is  veiy 
beautiful,  and  has  often  been  b^d.  His  last 
sermons  are  certainly  among  his  best;  the 
last  sermon  he  printed,  on  ■  Faith  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,'  was  the  last  he 
ever  wrote,  and  was  finished  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death.  It  shows  how  his  mind 
sustained  the  altitude  of  highest  power  when 
borderii^  upon  ninety  years  of  age ;  it  shows 
also  how  the  dear  old  man  was  preening  his 
wings  for  a  speedy  flighL  We  suppose  the 
]mt  letter  he  wrote  was  to  William  Wilber- 
force,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery — abort,  but 
full  of  strength — giving  to  ^e  aposUe  of 
freedom  his  benediction.  'If  God  be  for 
you,'  he  writes,  'who  can  be  against  yoat 
O !  be  not  weary  in  well  dtnng  I  Go  on,  in 
the  name  of  Ood,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
mi^tl' 

It  was  in  the  City-road  that  exhanstod  na- 
ture gave  way,  nnable  to  bear  any  more. 
And  what  a  death  it  was  [    He  was,  indeed, 
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several  days  in  dying,  bnt  there  waa  no  pain, 
only  exbanetliHi ;  in  bis  wanderings  he  was 
preaching  or  attendiiu:  <^assea,  and  singing 
snatches  from  some  of  hia  brother's,  and  from 
Watta's  hymns ;  but  be  was  half  in  heaven 
before  he  left  the  earth  His  last  strain  of 
song  waa— 

<  To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  sweetly  all  agree  ;^ 

but  his  voice  fuled,  and  gasping  for  breath 
he  said,  'Now  we  have  done,  let  as  go  I' 
Friends  crowded  round  his  bed,  and  amidst 
their  words  of  comfort  and  love  he  was  pass- 
ing away.  There  was  no  conflict  (  only  once 
be  rose,  and  in  a  tone  almost  anpematnral, 
exclaimed,  '  Hie  best  of  all  is  God  is  with 
ust'  His  brother's  widow  tenderly  minis- 
tered to  htm ;  he  tried  to  kiss  her,  sayii^, 
'  He  friveth  hb  servants  rest ! '  Then  he  re- 
peated his  thanksgiving, '  We  thank  thee,  O 
God,  for  theee  and  all  Thy  mercies;  bless 
the  Church  and  KiDg,-and  grant  ns  troth 
and  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
if>t  ever  and  ever."  He  paused  a  little ;  then 
he  cried,  '  The  clouds  drop  fatness  1 '  Then 
another  pause,  '  The  Lord  of  Hosta  is  witli 
ns,  tiie  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuse  I '  Eleven 
persons  were  standing  round  bis  bed  as  be 
said  '  Farewell,'  his  kut  word,  at  ten  o'clock, 
Wednesdav,  March  2ad,  1791.  'Children,' 
said  John  Wesley's  mother, '  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  sir^  a  song  of  praise ! '  As  soon  as 
Wesley  died,  his  friends  round  his  dead 
body  raised  their  voices  in  a  hymn,  tJien 
kneit  down  and  prayed.  He  was  buried  be- 
hind the  chapel  in  tiie  City-road,  on  the  9th 
of  March.  So  great  waa  the  excitement 
created  by  hia  death,  that  he  was  buried  tX 
fiveo'clockintbemoniiag;  before  this  he  bad 
been  laid  in  a  kind  of  state.  Thus  Samuel 
Bogera,  the  poet,  saw  him.  He  says,  ■  As  I 
was  walking  home  one  day  from  my  father's 
bank,  I  observed  a  great  crowd  of  people 
streaming  into  a  chMel  in  the  City-road.  I 
followed  them ;  and  saw  laid  out  upon  a 
table  tLe  dead  body  of  a  clergyman  in  full 
canonicals,  his  grey  hair  partly  shading  his 
face  on  both  udes,  and  hia  fleah  reaemblii^ 
wax.  It  waa  the  corpw  of  John  Wesley, 
and  the  crowd  moved  slowly  and  silently 
round  and  round  the  table,  to  take  a  la^ 
look  at  that  most  venerable  jnan.' 

John  Wesley  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  faultless  of  mortals :  some  of  hia 
followers  claim  for  him  a  rank'  httle  short  of 
perfeotjon;  and  certainly  few  for  whom  such 
a  cUim  is  made,  oonld  sustain  it  so  w^L 
He  nererthelees  commands  high  admintion 
rather  than  paanonate  affection.  The  sap- 
linz  he  planted  has  atmck  its  roots  far  and 
wide,  still  true  to  the  eptrit  of  its  lUnstriona 
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planter,  his  nork  has  resulted  in  a  great  or- 
ssnization,  rather  thsa  in  a  frreat  ttml.  We 
faave  seen  that  the  proportions  of  Wesley- 
aniam  in  America  are  TDuch  more  magnifl- 
ceot  than  in  England.  English  Wesleyanisni 
has  narrowed  its  boandaries  by  making  the 
sermons  of  its  founder  its  legal  creed ;  it 
is  not  so  in  America,  there  the  Methodists 
hare  accepted  his  fundamental  idea,  while 
they  have  given  room  and  verge  enough  for 
the  soul  to  grow.     Sometimes,  beyond  alt 

anestion,  Wesley  himself  was  occupied  by 
te  conNdoration  of  the  shape  and  the  atti- 
tude his  gigantic  society  would  atsume  in 
fntiire  years ;  but  he  writes  distinctly — '  I 
do  not^I  will  not,  concern  myself  with  what 
will  be  done  when  I  am  dead;  I  take  no 
thought  about  that.'  His  was  an  evergrow- 
ing, keenly  penetrating,  and  widely  observ- 
ant mind,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
would  have  qo  modified  his  oiganiiation  and 
adapted  his  discipUne,  that  the  immense  in- 
stUation  he  founded  would  have  been  saved 
from  many  of  its  ruptniee  and  schisms,  and 
have  comprehended  a  still  more  extensive 
operation  than  it  aeknowled^s  at  present 
We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  a  compari- 
son between  American  and  English  Weeley- 
anism;  enongb  that  the  transatlantic  child 
has  tuf  outstripped  the  English  parent  In 
England,  indeed,  several  powerful  ofishoots, 
all,  it  Keems  to  us,  comprehensible  within 
Wesley's  own  idea,  have  divided  the  field  of 
labour,  which  he,  perhaps,  would  have  oc- 
cupied hy  his  oiganization  alcme.  But  what 
a  variety,  of  sects  r^ardhim  as  their  father: 
the  Frimi^ve  Methodists,  the  Bible  Chiis- 
tiians,  the  Weslejan  Association,  the  New 
Connexion,  and  the  Free  Methodists ;  so 
that,  regarding  the  immense  Church  of 
America,  the  old  Conference  of  En^^and, 
and  all  its  of^ools,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  ringlo  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Cknrch  has  ever  been  the  fadier  of  snch  a 
progeny,  so  many  are  those  who  in  their 
ImDple  and  services  are  anxiona  that  the 
'  shadow  of  "  Wesley  "  pasring  may  over- 
shadow some  of  them.'  In  some  particu- 
lars, although  its  nomerical  strength  has  ever 
^ne  oh  increasing,  Wedeyanism  has  not 
fl^wn  since  the  days  of  its  founder.  Creat- 
ing such  a  hymnology  as  that  of  Charles 
Wesley,  the  f^ory  and  beauty  of  Methodism, 
we  do  not  know  that  since  his  time  it  has 
ever  written  a  ringle  hymn  which  has  be- 
come the  dariing  and  the  properlr  of  the 
Church.  It  has  produced  in  England  few 
CbriatJan  poets,  no  great  hymn  writers ;  cer- 
tstinly  none  to  take  place  by  the  ride  of  the 
lyrista  of  its  early  days.  It  was  bom  in 
mimonary  fervour,  and  baptiied  into  the 
missionary  spirit ;  it  has  performed  abroad 
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a  good  and  admirable  work.  To  it  gwatly 
it  is  dne  that  the  Fiji  Islanders,  a  race  of 
cannibals,  have  ceased  from  their  horrible 
manners  and  cnatoms,  and  have  approached 
the  confines  of  cmlization ;  bnt  Wesley- 
aninn  has  produced  no  great  missionaries, 
and  boasts  of  no  vast  achievements  like  those 
which  are  the  heraldry  of  some  it  would  bo 
easy  to  name.  It  lias  no  literature ;  it  has 
done  nothing  for  philosophy,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  metaphysical  ehoe- 
maker,  Samuel  Drew ;  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  lUchard  Watson  it  has  done 
nothing  in  scientific  theology ;  here  and 
there  scholarly  men  like  the  tearced  Adam 
Clarke,  Spence  Bsrdy,  or  the  recently  de- 
parted Etheridge,  meet  us,  bat  the  history 
of  the  literaturo  of  Metiiodism  would  pre- 
sent only  a  poor  scroll.  There  must  be 
some  reason  tor  tiiis,  alUiongh  we  are  not 
now  disposed  to  inquire  where  it  is  to  be 
found;  we  simply  state  a  fact  Nor  do 
those  who  are  the  immediate  followers  of 
Wesley  occupy  the  fields  of  labour  Wesley 
prescribed;  we  apprehend  that  Primitive 
Methodists  and  feble  Christians  would  re- 
ceive the  venerable  Wesley's  special  bene- 
diction, and  be  re^rded  br  him  as  carrying 
forward  most  efficiently  hu  tnboara  and  in- 
tentaona.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  English  Conference  to  adopt  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  American  Conference, 
this  grest  religious  corporation  might  soon 
enlarge  its  field  and  sphere,  so  thst  even 
Wesley  himself  might  seem  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mighty  resurrectitHi. 

As  time  advMices,  the  point  of  riew 
changes  from  whence  a  great  man  may  be 
most  distinctly  seen  ;  as  the  bees  are  remov- 
ed which  interfered  with  the  prospect  so 
prejudices  which  prevented  dne  appreciation 
are  modified.  If  the  subsequent  ages  do 
not  Bnhstaotially  alter  their  verdict,  yet  so 
much  is  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  im- 
pressions, either  by  a  laiger  catholicity  of 
judgment  or  by  the  accumulation  of  addi- 
tional facts,  that  new  portraits  and  fresh  and 
more  accurate  ^ipreciations  are  demanded. 
Oara  has  been  called  especially  the  age  of 
resnrrecttons :  beyond  all  former  limes  it  is 
the  ^e  in  which  men  have  industriously 
'  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,' 
and  Wesley's  tonib  has  not  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  ruin ;  many  a  loring  Old  Mortality 
re-cuts  his  name  on  the  stone  ;  and  recently, 
especially,  many  able  hands  have  set  them- 
suves  to  the  task  of  fMtbful  and  admiring 
delineation  of  the  features  of  the  man  and  his 
work.  Miss  Wedgewood's  interesting  little 
volume,  if  founded  upon  no  additionalinfor- 
matiou,  shows  the  growing  disposition  in 
membm  of  otiier  Omnihes  to  do  him  sub- 
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ataotia]  justice.  Ab  it  hifltorf  of  tbe  gnat 
evangelical  reaction  and  reviva],  her  work  is 
inadeqoAte,  and  we  qneation  ver^  mach 
nbethor  ahe  has  qoalified  hendf,  eitiier  by 
aufBcient  sympathy  or  safficieot  knowledge, 
to  fulfil  the  reqniremente  of  the  buffer  and 
more  comprehensive  title  of  her  work.  Hr, 
Tyerman's  volomes  constitute  by  far  the 
moat  eihanstive,  aa  they  are  certainly  the 
bnikieat,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  tiie 
most  int«Testing  of  the  lives  of  Wesley,  He 
has  indaatriouuy  ferreted  out  and  bronght 
together  a  great  deal  of  nDpublished  or  un- 
connected material,  although  much  material 
to  which  he  might  hava  found  accew  still 
remains  unexamined,  acquaintance  with 
which  would  probably  have  modified  some 
of  his  judgmenta.  The  author  does  not  aim 
at  any  remarkable  melody  of  style,  philo- 
sophic disquisition,  or  even  personal  por- 
truture ;  his  work  is  simply  an  Index  Renim 
about  Wesley.  Mr.  lyerman's  judgment 
is  usually  characterixed  by  great  clearness 
and  good  sense ;  his  pen  seema  to  be  always 
governed  by  the  desire  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial, and  for  the  first  time  oo;  libraries  re- 
ceive a  full  and  comprehensive  memoir  of 
the  great  reli^ous  teacher  and  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  of  a  life  as  transcendeutly  above 
ordinary  lives  in  its  incessant  and  immeasnte- 
able  activity,  as  it  was  protiact«d  beyond 
them  in  its  period  of  service.  We  suppose 
that  those  readers  who  deure  a  philosophy 
of  Methodism,  will  still  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Isaac  Taylor;  and  those  who  desire  to  road 
a  charming  story,  will  Mill  find  most  refresh- 
ment in  the  pages  of  Robert  Sonthey,  or  in 
tiie  more  recent  glowing  collection  of  anec- 
dotes in  Dr.  Stevens's  '  History  of  Method- 


Abt,  V!I. — Mr.  Dm-ttin  on  the  Origin  of 
Man. 

(1.)  Thi  Detetnt  of  Man  and  Seleelion  in 
relation  to  Sex.  By  Cbablbs  Dabwim, 
H.A.,  P.R.S.,  fte.    2  vok    John  Murray. 

{2.)'0n  the  Gejueie  of  Speciee.  By  St. 
GnoBOK  MivAST,  F.R.S.    Macmillan. 

Tbb  mode  of  the  origin  of  man  is  a  question 
of  such  momentous  interest  to  intelligent 
innn  that  it  is  not  easy  to  handle  it  with 
oalm  philosophical  indiaerence,  or  to  discnss 
it  dispassionate^.  It  is  true,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  oooclosions  concerning 
man's  evolution  which  have  been  lately 
taught  far  and  wide  are  not  opposed  to  re- 
ligion, bnt  we  have  not  been  bivonred  with 
the  tenets  of  that  rehgiou  to  which  an  eve- 


scribe.    We  have  even  been  i 
Intion  presents  na  with  a  most  noble  view  of   ' 
die  Great  CnMor,  who  endowed  living  nut- 
t^  with  tiie  oopadty  of  diange,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  natural  laws ;  that  it  admita  the    , 
necesuty  of  a  tUtecting,  intelligent  will,  aad 
refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the-nniveraeto 
Ood.      Bnt  Uiose  who  have  recorded  this 
remarkaUe  discovery  have  not  been  careM 
to  make  known  to  os  the  attributes  of  that 
Deity  in  whom  they  tmat ;  and  they  expresi 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  rather  vaitne  '• 
oonoerouig  the  limita  impoeed  upon   His 
power,   His  will,  and  His  government  by 
what  they  call  natural  law. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution,  it  has  been 
said,  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin ot  life,  for  evolution  is  supposed  to  be^  ' 
to  operate  only  after  that  mysterious,  if  not  'i 
miraculous  phenomenon  has  been  completed. 
Oar  readers  should,  however,  remember  that 
quite  recently  Sir  W.  lliomson  has  relegated  ' 
to  a  sphere  long  since  Hhattercd,  the  birth  of 
the  first  living  spark  which  peopled  this 
earth,  and  thus  we  are  released  from  the 
difficulty  of  fmming  an  hypothesis  to  acr 
count  for  the  fust  partidc  that  lived.  Bat 
a  third  class  of  evolutioosts  professes  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  actual  origin  of  the  livii^ 
from  non-living  matter,  and  even  maintuns 
that  a  scries  of  insensible  gradations  has 
been  established  between  the  inanimate  and 
the  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  oonaideratioos 
which  are  agitating  men's  minds  in  the  days 
in  which  we  live ;  and  Mr.  Darwin,  in  lus 
last  work,  has  clearly  defined  the  conclusions 
concerning  man's  origin  which,  as  he  msia- 
taiua,  we  are  compelled  by  the  facts  of  na 
tnre  to  accept,  though  he  does  not  Indicate 
aad  indeed  seems  supremely  nncoDscioas  of 
the  tremraidoua  nature  of  the  issues  raised 
by  his  pbilosc^hic  teaching.  'I  am  aware,' 
says  1^.  Darwin,  'tliat  the  conclusions  ar 
rived  at  in  this  work  will  be  denounced  by 
some  as  highly  irreligious;'  but  he  himsdf 
has  failed  to  discover  anything  irreUgioas  in 
the  view  he  has  taken.  It  ia,  however,  veiy 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  thu 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation 
of  the  meaning  which  Mr,  Darwin  attaches 
to  the  terms,  religion  and  irreligion.  The 
religious  views  of  those  who  regard  man  as 
a  being  distduct  and  altogether  apart  from 
brute  animals  must  needs  be  difiereot  from 
the  religious  views  of  those  who  look  upon 
him  as  a  mere  animal,  though  it  is  poasible 
that  the  latter  conclusion  may  not  conflict 
with  religious  beliefs  of  aome  kind  or  otiier. 

W«  shoald  not  have  ventured  to  oBtr 
tbese  remarks  upon  the  religious  aqioct  of 
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eetion  had  it  cot  been  adverted  to, 
a  wo  think,  quite  .unnecessarily,  by 
arwin  himself;    onr  main  object  in 
ticle  being  to  consider  the  acieutiflc 
>n  from  the  scientific  side, 
t  man  began  to  be  in  a  very  remote. 
i  now  free^  admitted  by  all;  but  this 
laps  the  only  one  of  the  many  propo- 
1  advanced  id  connection  with  man's 
.  that  will  be  accepted  by  different  a,u- 
ies  who  have  considered  the  question 
different  pointo  of  view. 
't  a  few  persons  still  accept  the  aneieut 
ioD,  and  up  to  this  very  time  maint^n, 
tlio  idea  that  man  sprang  aa  man  dirMt 
the  hands  of  his  God  remains  nnshaken, 
that  the  evidence  advanced  in  favour  of 
3  recent  interferences  is  not  only  inoom- 
e,  but  vagne,  fragmentary,  uncertain,  and 
^nvincing.    But  while  it  must  be  admitted 
the  majority  of  scientific  men  who  have 
lied  the  subject  are  agreed  in  the  conclu- 
,  that  science  can  point  to  no  fact  at  all 
Jusire  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  direct 
ition  of  man  from  tbe  dost  of  the  ground, 
by  no  means  so  certun  that  the  Bci«itific 
lence  advanced  in  favour  of  very  different 
irences  ia  more  cofivinciag,  or  as  worthy 
acceptance  as  their  enthusiastic  advocates 
nld  have  us  believe.     It  cannot  be  too 
«n  clearly  stated  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
ence  demands  that  scientific  conclnsions 
Mild  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  facta,  and 
on  facts  alone.     Evidence  advanced  by 
}   scientific   obserrer  must  be  evidence 
lich  can  be  adduced  over  and  over  agun ; 
idencc  which  will  bear  to  be  examined  and 
>examined  in  ita  minntest  particalare  and 
#itb  the  utmost  care.     Nothing  is  to  be 
.xken  on  tniat  by  tbe  man  who  would  ad- 
ruce  real  knowledge,  and  he  who  endea- 
vonra  to  convince  an  audience  of  the  truth 
of  some  new  scientific  conjecture,  by  telKng 
ii  t^at  no  other  explanation  can  be  advanced 
than  the  paiticalar  one  that  he  offers,  is  true 
neitjier  to  science  nor  to  himself.    It  is  his 
butoneae  to  produce  evidence,  not  to  try  to 
.force  his  own  conviction  on  other  minda, 
and    he    should   most  aompulously   avoid 
phrases  which  partake  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  threats  than  a^nnients.     '  Atoept  this 
view,  or  I  shall  regard  you  aa  unieMonable, 
and  consider  you  a  savage'  is  the  language 
of  a  member  of  an  intetleotoal  prize^ing  ra- 
ther than  that  of  a  cabs,  diapasmonate  inves- 
t^ator  of  natore,  searching  after  the  tmth 
for  truth's  sake. 

Isto  recent  diacuauons  concerning  the  ori- 
gin 4^  inan^  much  extraaeons  matter  baa 
been  imported,  and  in  many  articles  acrimo- 
nioua  remarks  have  unfortusatdy  been  in- 
trodnood  for  which  little  eieuae  can  be  of- 


fered ;  but  it  appears  to  ns  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  conclnsion  we  amve  at  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  man  may,  and  proba- 
bly must  seriouMy  affect  our  viewa  concern- 
ing Uie  nature  of  our  relation  to  Deity,  and 
our  belief  in  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  surely 
premature  to  allow  our  convictions  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  such  considerations,  for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  b«»  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
deduce  any  definite  conclusion  upon  this 
most  difficult  anestion.  Men  who  call  them- 
selves pbiloeopfaical  and  scientific  may  laugh 
at  what  they  call  the  legends  concerning 
man's  origin,  which  are  received  as  truths 
by  the  nnscientific ;  but  much  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  eridence  already  existii^  in 
favour  of  the  arboreal  habits  of  our  ances- 
tors, before  the  notion  will  be  guierally  ac- 
cepted as  worthy  of  serious  bebef,  or  aa  en- 
tirely free  from  ladicrousnesa.  Tbe  reader 
of  science  in  thoec  days  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  conjectural  propositions,  however 
ingenionsly  expressed,  for  established  scien- 
tific demonstrations. 

Our  ocoeptaacc  or  rejection  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views  regarding  the  descent  of  man 
will  be  mainly  dctennined  by  the  conclusions 
we  have  been  led  to  adopt  concerning  his 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  different  species 
of  aninuds  by  natural  selection.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  disagreeing,  as  he  docs,  entire- 
ly, with  the  views  adopted  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
opponente,  would  be  quite  ready  to  concede 
tibe  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  mau  from  a 
lower  form  tf  he  felt  convinced  that  the  evi- 
denee  adduced  was  snfficient  to  prove  that 
even  a  few  of  the  lower  animals  and  planta 
had  resulted  by  develojMuatt  from  lower 
fcwma.  He  is  well  aware  tiiat,  both  hero 
and  on  the  Continent,  many  scientific  au- 
thorities accept  the  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  but 
hold  that  as  regards  man  the  evidence  is  al- 
together incondnsive.  Mi.  Damin  evident^ 
ly  wishet  hia  readers  to  accept  upon  faith 
the  dictum  that  it  has  really  been  posiliTely 
demonstrated  that  all  speciea  of  the  inferior 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  some  lower 
beings,  for  be  uses  this  as  an  inferential  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  man, 
*  like  every  other  tpeciet,^  has  descended  from 
pre-ensting  fcvms. 

We  dialT  not  therefore  argue,  as  has  often 
been  done,  that  altiiough  natural  selection 
may  be  true  as  applied  to  anim^  it  is  not 
oorreot  aa  r^^rds  man,  but  shall  conced« 
this  point,  and  admit  that,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  disaimilar  animals  had  descend- 
ed from  a  common  progenitor,  we  might  be- 
lieve that  man's  body  has  be^i  formed  in 
&a  same  way.    Birt  we  dispnte  tlie  evidence 
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lutherto  advanced  to  proY«  that  even  plants 
OB  much  alike  or  nnhke  n  th«  roae  and  the 
thistle  have  descended  from  a  (common 
plant;  and  ire  donbt  if  safficicnt  time  has 
elapsed  for  eflecting  the  reqaisite  changes  in 
the  vciy  gradual  manner  in  which  the  hypo- 
thesis oMuraes  that  they  have  occurred. 

A  great  array  of  facta  are  manfaalled  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  order  to  produce  tiie  im- 
pression that  the  forgone  conclusion  really 
rcata  upon  a  very  firm  foundation ;  but  it  u 
remarkable  Ilow  frequently  hypothetical  in- 
ferences are  made  to  do  duty  for  inductive 
at^umenU.  ThuB  Mr.  Darwin  assumes  that 
becsase  man,  like  the  lower  animals,  is  Bubject 
to  malconfonnationa,  arrested  development, 
or  rednplioation  of  parts,  his  origin  mnat 
have  been  like  theirs.  It  it,  however,  obvi- 
ous that  such  an  ai^;ument  b^^  the  question 
at  issue.  It  ia  cleariy  posaihle  that  man's 
body  might  ^^r«e  with  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  animala  in  these  and  many  other 
points,  and  yet  be  formed  upon  altogether 
dttTercnt  principles;  while  man  and  animals 
might  be  alike  in  tbese  paints,  without  either 
having  been  derived  as  Mr.  Darwin  supposes. 
Again,  it  seemed  scarcely  neoeiiary  to  repeat 
the  affirmation  that  there  was  mnch  in  com- 
mon between  the  bodify  structure  of  man 
and  animals,  because  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  matter  evra  so  carelcesly  freely 
admits  that  there  is,  and  every  child  would 
acknow]edg«  t^e  fact  from  his  own  observa- 
tion. What  Mr.  Dwwin  desires  ue  to  be- 
lieve is,  that  this  similarity  in  structure  is 
due  to  commnnity  of  origin;  bnt  this  is  a 
very  different  thing.  The  fact  must  be  ac- 
cepted, but  the  proposed  explanation  of  the 
fact  is,  after  all,  only  an  assertion.  It  has 
been  audaciously  said  tliat  Mr.  Darwin's  ex- 
planation onght  to  be  accepted  as  true  if  no 
more  probable  explanation  be  advanced  ;  but 
surely  this  is  to  mistake  altogether  the  ob- 
ject of  scientifio  inquiry  ;  fw  it  by  no  moans 
follows  that  an  improbable  hypothecs  ongbt 
to  be  accepted  and  taoght  as  true,  becanse 
its  opponents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
pose a  new  hypotbesia  several  d^rees  less 
improbable.  Tbo  qaoation  for  as  to  deter- 
mine, is  simply  how  far  the  a^^ments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Darwin  justify  the  eondnsion 
at  which  he  has  arrived ;  and  it  is  not  good 
reasouing  to  argue  that,  because  tlie  bodily 
structure  of  man  resemble*  that  of  animals, 
and  the  bodily  structures  of  animals  resem- 
ble one  another,  therefore  all  have  commoni- 
ty  of  ori^n ;  for  it  is  clear  that  there  may 
be' some  very  different  eiplanation  of  these 
facts  which  cannot  be  discovered,  nor  will 
be  until  we  possess  more  knowledge  of  them. 
We  may  accept  as  a  fact  the  well  known 
general  resemblance  between  tiie  tissues  of 


different  animals  and  the  tissues  of  man  and 
animals,  but  we  may  deny  that  this  resem- 
blance is  saficiently  close  to  ground  npon  it 
the  doctrine  that  all  tissoes  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  ancestral  tissn^fbmrii^  sub- 
stance. We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin, 
that  *  man  is  constmcted  on  the  same  gene- 
ral type  or  model  with  otiier  manuoals^  bat 
we  fail  to  see  in  this  an  argnment  for  the 
doctrine  that  he  and  they  have  a  common 
origin. 

If,  however,  the  tissues,  blood,  and  secre- 
tions ot  man  were  tike  those  of  animals,  that 


composition  and  properties,  we  should  be 
quite  ready  t«  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  conclu- 
sion ;  and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Darwin's  readers 
will  imagine  that  such  is  really  the  case,  for 
the  language  employed  almost  implies  that 
a  very  exact  likeness  has  been  proved  to  exist. 
Mr.  Darwin  has,  however,  been  careful  so  to 
express  himself  as  to  lead  his  readers  to 
adopt  the  inference  he  desires,  withont  lay- 
ing himsdf  open  to  the  chai^  of  undue 
persuasion,  while  professing  only  to  be  lay- 
ing facts  before  their  nnbiassed  judgmenL 
In  tmth,  such  enthusiasm  has  been  stirred 
np  in  favonr  of  Mr,  Darvrin's  doctrines  that 
the  task  of  criticism  has  become  unpleasant, 
and  it  rcqairea  some  courage  even  to  offer  a 
hint  that  after  all  they  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  true.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  any- 
ODe  who  has  studied  anatomical  stmcture  to 
assent  to  many  of  the  statements  in  the  very 
fiMt  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book.  As  re- 
gards bodily  stmctnre  and  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  also  minute  structure  of  tisanes, 
there  are  points  of  difference  between  msn 
and  animals  more  striking  and  remarkable 
than  the  points  in  which  resemblance  may 
be  traced.  So,  too,  witii  reference  to  em- 
bryonic development,  reeembtanee  increases 
the  further  we  go  back,  and  much  more  may 
be  proved  than  Ur.  Darwin  reqnires  for  the 
support  of  his  hypothecs.  An  embryo  mao 
is  not  more  like  an  embryo  ape  than  eitl^er 
is  like  an  embryo  fish.  Ilie  mode  of  or^n  . 
and  the  development  of  every  tissue  in  na- 
ture are  indeed  alike  in  many  particulars, 
but  this  fact,  so  far  from  being  an  argument 
in  favonr  of  the  cMumon  parent^c  of  any 
or  all,  seems  to  indicate  that  ott  are  formed 
according  to  some  general  law,  which  never- 
theless permits  the  most  remarkable  varia- 
tiona,  not  solely  dependent  upon  either  ex- 
temaJ  conditions  or  internal  powers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  certain  stni<Mnl 
diaraoteristics  observable  to  tbe  unaided  eye 
an  common  to  mas  aod  tbe  lower  animiJs, 
and  this  &tct  ha*  been  uiged  in  fovour  of 
the   coDclouon    adopted   by  Mr.  Darwin. 
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Tbua,  great  Btresa  is  laid  npon  tbe  presence 
of  '  tlie  little  biDDt  point  proiectiag  from  the 
towardly  folded  margin  or  helix  of  the  ear 
of  mau.'  This  is  decided  to  be  the  vestige 
of  the  formerly  pointed  ears  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  predecessors  with  arhoreal 
h^its,  bnt  nothing  is  said  ia  explanatioti  of 
the  complete  absence  of  mdiments  of  parts 
which  we  should  eipect  to  find.  And  Barely 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  many  of  the  facte  advanced,  al- 
though Mr.  Darwin  affirms  that  their  bearing 
is  unmLslakeable.  The  obRervation  that, '  on 
any  other  view,  the  similarity  of  pattern  be- 
tween the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of 
a  bat,  Ac,  is  utteny  inexplicable,'  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  the  ingenuity  or  conjectural 
capacity  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  Mr. 
I>arwin ;  but  to  assert  that  these  parts  have 
been  formed  on  Uie  same  ideal  plan  is  not  a 
scientific  explanation ;  it  is  merely  to  express 
an  opinion  in  a  Tcry  arbitrary  and  rather 
abrupt  manner.      It  may  be  'natural  pre- 

i'udice'  and  it  may  be  'arrogance'  which 
eads  some  to  demur  to  the  conclusions  de- 
duced by  Mr.  Darwin  and  bis  friends,  and 
tbe  prophecy*  at  the  end  of  bis  chapter  may 
be  futfilled,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  premature; 
while  it  ia  by  do  means  fur  to  imply  that 
every  naturalist  who  nsfnees  to  accept  Mr. 
Darwin'e  faypotheus  believes  that  each  mam- 
mal and  man  '  was  the  work  of  a  separate  act 
of  creation.' 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  certain  dis- 
eases which  may  be  communicated  from  man 
to  the  lower  animals,  or  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  man,  and  Mr.  Darwin  tells  as  that 
the  fact  'proves  {\\  the  close  similarity  of 
Uieir  tissues  and  blood,  both  in  minute 
stractnre  and  composition.'  Here,  again, 
in  what  he  regards  as  bia  proof,  Mr.  J)(tfwin 
begs  the  question.  Such  premises  afford  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  conchision  ar- 
rived at,  while  the  force  of  the  remark 
depends  entirely  apon  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  phrase  'close  similarity.'  We  may 
assert  with  truth  that  there  is  a  very  eloee 
tirttilarity  between  the  blood  of  a  rat  and  tbe 
bluod  of  a  Guinea  pig,  and  also  that  the 
blood  of  the  rat  differi  viidely  from  that  of 
the  Guinea  pig.  In  the  first  assertion, 
'close  similarity'  is  used  in  a  sense  which 
does  not  imply  that '  widely  different '  is  not 
equally  tmc  of  tbe  statement  to  which  it  re- 
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"'But  the  time  yiMX.before  long.eotne  nben  it 
will  be  tbonglit  wonderfal  that  nataralists,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
etraclure  and  development  of  man  mad  other 
mamma's,  sbouid  have  believed  tliat  eacli  was 
tlio  woHi  of  a  separate  act  of  creation,' — Vol.  i. 
page  88. 


lates.  The  ailment  adopted  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win is  not  an  ailment  in  favour  of  his  con- 
clusion. He  might  urge  with  equal  force 
that  sinee  bacteria  grow  and  multiply  in 
many  different  flnids  and  solids,  these  fluids 
and  solids  exhibit  a  close  similarity  in  stmc-  « 
ture  and  composition ;  or,  conversely,  it 
might  be  held,  that  because  certain  poisons 
prodnce  very  different  effects  upon  the 
nerve-tissues  of  different  animals,  therefore 
the  Rerve-tisaues  of  these  animals  must  differ 
widely  in  minute  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position. 

As  regards  the  statements  that  man  and 
animals  alike  die  of  apoplexy,  suffer  from 
fever,  are  subject  to  cataract,  take  tea,  are 
fond  of  tobacco,  and  tbe  like,  it  is  simply 
astounding  that  Mr.  Darwin  should  have  ad- 
vanced them  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
his  case.  The  circomstance  almost  leads  us 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  altogether  uncon- 
Bcioin  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause.  He 
has  been  over-sanguine  regarding  his  powers 
of  convincing  his  readers  of  the  truth  of  any 
proposition  he  might  think  fit  to  advance.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to 
have  mtUntuned  that,  since  all  mamroala 
have  blood  and  Mood-vessels,  brains,  and 
nerves,  it  ia  certain  that  all  mammals  must 
have  had  a  common  origin,  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  account  for  the  close  similarity 
between  these  tissues  in  any  other  way.    ^^ 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  com- 
munity-of-origin  hypothesis  is  assisted  by  the 
fact  ttiat  man  and  animals  are  infested  by 
parasites,  seeing  that  tbe  parasites  are  as 
different  from  one  another  as  are  the  species 
wliich  they  infest,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  in- 
capable of  interbreeding,  and  exhibit  specific 
distinctions  of  the  most  striking  kind. 

That  reproduction  and  gestation  arc  car- 
ried out  upon  the  same  general  plan  in  all 
mammals  is  nnivcrsally  known,  but  it  is 
straining  ailment  with  a  vengeance  to  ad- 
vance this  in  fovonr  of  their  coramnnity  of 
origin,  conudering  the  marveUoua  variations 
in  detail  which  are  observed  in-  respect  of 
these  processes. in  dlfierent  and  even  in  very 
closely  allied  mammals. 

Tlie  fact  that  man  arrives  at  maturity  more 
slowly  than  other  animals  is  met  by  Mr.  DaN 
win  with  the  cautious  observation  that  'the 
orang  t(  believed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.'  TTiis  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  example  of  the  very  vague 
observations  which  Mr.  Darwin  admits  as 
data  upon  which  to  ground  his  conclusions. 
For  want  of  more  demonstrative  evidence,  he 
is  constrained  to  accept  the  loose  statement 
to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  displayed  con^dcrabio 
ingenuity  in  making  the  most  of  die  utterly 
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iDcondusive  and  sometimes  anteliable  ma- 
terial at  bis  dispoaal ;  but  it  is  iodeed  vory 
remarkable  tbat  he  should  consider  himself 
ID  any  way  juAtJ&ed  by  the  facta  and  argu- 
ments to  which  he  has  adverted,  in  summing 
,  up  so  very  definitely  andsOTCrydecidedly  as 
he  has  done  on  the  sixth  page  of  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book.  The  it^ics  in  tiie  fol- 
lowmg  sentence  axe  our  owu :  '  It  is,  in  short, 
Karetly  pottibU  to  exaggerate  the  dole  cor- 
retptmdence  in  general  stanctnre,  in  die  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  tissues,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  constitntion,  between 
man  and  tbe  bigber  aiuinalfi,  especially  the 
anthropomorphous  apea  I ' 

Mr.  Darwin  adduces  another  argument  io 
his  favor  from  embryonic  development,  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  ax  a  certain  period  the 
human  embiyo  is  very  like  that  of  the  dog. 
He  quotes  witb  approval  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Huxley,  tbat  as  regards  development  man  u 
'  far  nearer  to  ^es  tiian  the  apes  are  to  tbe 
dog  i'  but  If  we  suppose  tbe  resembiance  to 
be  far  greater  than  is  really  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  bow  tbe  fact  would  stren«^ben 
the  hypothesis  in  favour  of  which  it  is  ad- 
vanced. Because  the  embiyo  of  a  dog  re- 
sembles that  of  a  man,  therefore  \to\b  were 
derived  from  a  common  progenitor,  seeuiB  a 
very  eunous  specimen  of  reasoning,  and  'mx- 
plies  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  other 
proportions  which  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  he  disputed.  We  are  assured  that 
no  other  explanation  than  the  one  advanced 
by  Mr.  Darwin  '  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
marvellous  fai;t  that  the  embryos  of  a  man, 
dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  &o.,  cannot  at  first  be 
distinguished  from  each  other;'  but  as  needs 
scarcely  be  sud,  this  circumstance  adds  no 
wught  to  the  particular  explanation  in  ques- 
tion, and  does  not  increase  tbe  probability  of 
its  heing  proved  to  be  true  at  some  future 
day.  According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  we  ought 
frauklv  to  admit  the  force  of  every  argument 
he  thinks  fit  to  adranca;  but  surely,  before 
doing  so,  there  is  no  barm  in  examming  tbe 
facts  a  bttle  more  closely.  And,  first,  it 
would  have  been  deurable  to  juqulre  whetber 
the  resemblance  was  really  as  great  aa  a 
superficial  examination  by  tbe  unaided  eye 
seemed  to  indicate ;  next,  it  should  have  been 
ascerttuued  whether  the  difference*  between 
tbe  animal  and  tbe  human  embryo  were  not 
also  very  conNderabte;  in  which  case  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  inquire  further 
concerning  tbe  bearing  of  the  difi'eTencea 
demonstrated,  u^on  tbe  hypothesis  of  tbe 
community  of  origin  of  the  several  embryos, 
grounded  upon  tbe  likeness. 

But  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  tell  us  why 
be  selected  one  particular  period  of  de- 
velopment for  demonstrating  the  resemblance 
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between  the  htimaQ  embryo  and  that  of  the 
dog.  The  likeness  was  in  truth  much  greats 
er  at  a  period  still  earlier  than  tbe  one 
selected.  Nay,  tbe  fact  must  be  known  to 
Mr.  Darwis,  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  de- 
velopment we  fail  to  discover,  after  me  most 
car^l  scrutiny,  any  difiereoce  between  the 
matter  which,  under  certain  condiUons,  will 
become  man,  aad  that  which,  under  certmo 
other  conditions,  will  become  dc^,  or  cat, 
or  bird,  or  frog,  or  jelly-fish,  or  pWt; 
yet  it  would  be  monstrous  to  assert  tbat 
apparent  likeness  was  real  identity.  It  is 
only  during  tbe  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment, a»  Mr.  Huxley  affirms,  and  as  has  been 
well  known  for  fifty  years  or  more,  tbat '  the 
young  human  being  presents  marked  difier- 
ences  from  tbe  young  ape.'  But  why  is  the 
reader  not  told  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
development  these  embryos  are  not  only  like 
one  another,  but  could  not  by  any  means  at 
our  disposal  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  or  from  any  other  form  of  embiyo 
matter  in  naturof  The  results  of  tbe  act  of 
living  in  the  two  cases  are  very  difierent,  but 
tbe  living  matter  itself  seems  to  be  nearly 
identic^  Tbe  material  out  of  which  man 
is  evolved  is  periiaps  exactly  like  tbat  from 
which  every  other  vertebrate  living  being 
proceeds,  and  it  does  not  differ  in  any  as- 
certained points  from  that  from  which  the 
most  destructive  morbid  growths  may  be  de- 
veloped. Here,  then,  is  an  argument  for  the 
community  of  origin  of  everything  in  nature. 
Not  only  is  man's  brain  dcvelopml  like  the 
dog's  braie,  bat  the  matter  in  which  every 
one  of  bis  organs  originates  is  like  that  from 
wbicb  every  otbertiRsae  in  nature  is  evolved. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  more 
minutely  tbe  tissues  of  the  embryo  man  and 
the  embtyo  dog  at  about  tbe  period  of  de- 
velopment selected  by  Mr.  Darwin  for  com- 
parison, we  find  very  remarkable  points  of 
diSbrence  in  their  minute  stmcture.  If  wo 
examine  particular  tissues  by  the  aid  of  bigfa 
microscopic  powers,  we  shall  discover  points 
of  difierence  as  well  as  points  in  wbicb  tbe? 
agree,  and  Uns  ab  every  stage  of  growu 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  tbe  tissues 
have  acquired  their  special  characters.  If, 
then,  from  the  fact  of  general  resemblance 
we  are  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  common 
origin,  what  explanation  have  we  to  offer 
of  the  peculiar  and  constant,  though  defi- 
nite differences  between  the  corresponding 
tissues  of  different  animals  at  corresponding 
periods  of  development !     Mr.  Darwin's  ei- 

flanation  may  account  for  tbe  resemblance 
etween  tbe  different  embryos  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  development,  but  it  docs  not 
help  ns  in  the  least  to  understnnd  why  there 
should  be  differences  iu  the  ultimate  struc- 
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tare  of  the  tisauoa  at  this  same  penod,  any 
more  than  it  explains  the  still  more  remarka- 
ble resemblance  between  different  fiirniB  of 
embryonic  matter  at  evety  period  of  life,  ii 
health  and  in  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  '  natural 
selection'  can  work,  unless  wo  admit  that 
the  matter  of  the  germ  possesses  the  pro- 
perty  of  nndei^ing  modification.  But  if 
modifying  power  doteruiines  the  changes, 
this  must  itself  be  referred  to  somethmg 
inherent  in  the  matter  of  the  germ  itself — 
a  primary  power  of  the  organism  transmitted 
from  prc-existJDg  organisms'  Such  a  power 
is,  however,  inadmissible  in  any  evolutional 
hypothesis,  and  so  far  from  being  e^Eplain- 
cd  by  natural  sulection,  explains  the  facts 
grunp«d  under  that  head.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Darwin  does  admit  the  operation  of 
'  unknown  agencies'  influencing  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  organism,  but  he  ad- 
duces no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  un- 
known agencies  will  be  discovered  at  some 
future  time,  or  that  they  arc  in  any  way  de- 
pendent oa  natural  selection.  If  we  require 
'unknown  agencies'  at  all,  we  may  surely 
dispense  with  natural  selection  altc^ether, 
and  attribute  the  formation  of  species  to 
those  imknown  agencies  directly,  instead  of 
attributing  it  to  natural  selection  and  re- 
ferring natural  selection  to  the  unknown 
agencies. 

It  certainly  would  be  an  argument  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  indeed  most 
convincing,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  their 
minute  structure,  the  corresponding  tissues 
of  man  and  animals  very  closely  agreed. 
Ur.  Darwin  affirms  that  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  and  says  that  the  correspondence  in 
minute  strncture  is  so  close,  especially  in  the 
case  of  man  and  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  it. 
But  strange  to  say,  he  adduces  no  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  the  assertion,  al- 
though he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
the  assumed  close  correspondence  as  if  it  had 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  Mr.  Darwin  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  attaching  the  very  highest  import- 
ance to  this  part  of  the  evidence.  As  the 
question  of  correspondence  in  the  minute 
structure  of  dssues  between  man  and  ani- 
mals has  scarcely  been  touched  upon  in  any 
of  the  numerous  critiques  which  nave  been 
written  upou  Mr,  Darwin's  hypothesis,  we 
propose  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
a  few  dettuls  of  considerable  interest,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  validity  of  views  concern- 
ing the  descent  of  man,  but  affecting  also 
the  hypothecs  of  evolution.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  arc  ready  to  admit  the 
full  force  of  the  fact  of  the  close  correspond- 
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'  once  if  this  can  be  proved ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  constant  differential  charactera 
'  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated,  especiallv 
in  corresponding  tissues  of  cloeely  allied 
species,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  cir- 
cumstance will  be  very  damaging  to  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution;  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  even  the  very  great  ingennity  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers 
would  enable  them  to  offer  an  explanation 
which  would  be  considered  plausible.  It  is 
somewhat  significant  that  the  subject  of 
minute  structure,  in  spite  of  its  great  im- 
portance having  been  freely  admitted,  haa 
been  very  lightly  touched  upon.  So  far, 
evolutionists  liave  fought  rather  shy  of  the 
evidence  to  be  obtained  by  a  very  minuto 
and  careful  examination  of  the  tissues ; 
though  strongly  advocating  careful  investi- 
gations of  a  general  character,  they  have 
been  very  reticent  on  the  question  of  micro- 
scopic investigation,  and  m  not  a  few  in- 
stances there  are  indications  of  an  indispoat- 
tiou  to  study  minute  details,  as  if  they  feared 
observation  might  be  pushed  too  far,  or  too 
much  into  detail  to  serve  their  purpose. 
Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral points  in  which  different  species  resemble 
each  other,  and  the  reader  becomes  fully 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
ftigument  resting  npon  the  fact  of  the  strong 
similarity  between  man  and  apes,  but  no 
direct  comparison  in  minute  structure  be- 
tween any  human  and  umian  tissue  is  in- 
stituted, nor  are  any  results  of  such  com- 
parisons anywhere  referred  to.  Bat  if,  for 
example,  it  could  be  shown  that  in  their 
minute  anatomy  the  tissues  of  an  ape  bo 
closely  resembled  those  of  a  dog  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  man  on  the  other,  as  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  mi- 
croscope, the  fact  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  would  add  enormously  to 
the  evidence  already  adduced  to  Mr.  Darvrin 
who  lays  much  stress  upon  the  close  cor- 
reapondence  between  the  tissues  of  man  and 
animals  in  minute  structure,  but  never  tells 
us  that  such  comparison  has  been  actually 
made  by  himself  or  by  others.  It  is  cer- 
tMuly  remarkable  that  a  fact  which  Mr, 
Darwin  evidently  considers  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  which  is  capable  of  being 
easily  put  to  the  test  of  observation,  should 
be  stated  without  the  results  of  a  single 
observation  being  recorded.  Surely  an  ap- 
peal to  actual  experiment  should  have  been 
made  in  at  least  a  few  instances,  which 
wonld  illustrate  pot  only  the  close  cor- 
respondence, but  the  absence  of  differences 
between  corresponding  tissues  in  different 
species.  This  naving  been  done,  it  should 
then  have  been  clearly  stated  in  what  manner 
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thb    correapoiideDce    in    minute    structure 
favours  the  ide&  of  the  common  oiigin 
distinct  Bpecies.     But  Mr.  Darwin  ia   ci 
tent  here,  as  iu  many  other  cases,  with 
serting  the  fact  as  a  fact,  and  then  stating 
that  it  helps  in  an  important  manner  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  advocates. 

As  this  supposed  correapondence  in 
note  strnctnre  has  never,  so  far  as  w( 
aware,  been  called  in  question,  we  shall 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  space  allotted 
to  us  in  adverting  to  certain  facts  of  in- 
(«rcst,  and  shall  supplement  our  observa- 
tions by  some  remarks  upon  the  Bnpi> 
correspondence,  or  divergence,  in  chemical 
composition  between  representative  solids 
and  fluids  in  allied  but  distinct  species.  We 
must  admit,  with  many  other  scientific 
writers,  that  if  bat  a  very  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win in  favour  of  his  coaclnuons  rested  upon  a 
really  finn  basis  of  fact,  the  formation  of  spe- 
cies by  natnral  selecdon  would  be  estab- 
lished; bidi  we  have  foond  that  in  many 
cases  the  aigumcnta  advanced  do  not  bear 
the  test  of  careful  analyse,  and  some  asser- 
tions crumble  into  dnst  as  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  investigation.  We  shall  find 
reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
inferences  concerning  chemical  composition, 
as  well  as  concerning  minute  structure. 
Although  nndoabt«dly  we  do  discern  a 
general  corfespondoDce,  the  exceptions  are 
BO  remarkable,  and  ao  far  inexplicable  upon 
Mr.  Darwin's  view,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
tfaink  that  the  agoment  Irova  it  must  be  re- 
jecte4  altogether,  if  we  etady  carefully  the 
minnte  structure  of  'correspouding  tissues, 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  instances  we  are 
confronted  with  the  moat  striking  and  po- 
ctiliar  differences,  which  tend  to  establish 
the  idea  of  individn^ity  and  diatlnctness  of 
origin,  rather  than  that  of  the  community 
of  origin  of  creatures  closely  allied  in  aoolo- 
gical  characters. 

The  differences  in  minute  details  in  the 
caae  of  creatures  moch  alike  are  often  very 
remarkable,  and  well  worthy  of  attentive 
coDsideration.  It  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain some  of  them  by  natural  selection,  but 
the  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  has  to 
be  pointed  out.  Nor  is  it  eaay  to  see  why 
many  individual  peculiarities,  that  could  eauly 
be  specified,  should  exist  at  all.  They  are  cer- 
tainty not  required  by  their  posaessora,  they 
do  not  seem  either  of  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, and  it  is  at  leaat  conceivable  that 
in  minute  stmcture  the  tissues  of  all  closely 
allied  animals  might  exactiy  resemble  one 
another.  Bnt  ia  it  not  remarkable  that,  for 
instance,  almost  every  tUsue  of  the  newt, 
ft^,  toad,  and  green  tree-frog,  has  indi- 


vidual characteristics  of  its  own,  which  could 
be  distinguished  by  one  who  was  thoronghly 
familiar  with  the  microscopic  characters  of 
the  textures!  In  many  cases  the  differences 
ore  BO  wide  that  they  conld  not  be  paaaed 
over.*  In  the  newt,  aa  would  be  antici- 
pated, the  elementary  parts  of  the  tisanes 
are  formed  altogether  upon  a  mnch  larger 
scale  than  in  the  other  animals,  and  there 
are  individual  differences  which  are  most  in- 
teresting. The  disciples  of  evolution  might 
r'n  some  facta  In  support,  of  their  theoiy 
comparing  in  minute  structure  the  tia- 
Bues  of  the  newt  and  proteus,  in  which 
latter  animal  everything  is  on  a  larger  and 
coarser  (!)  scale  than  in  the  newt.  Bnt 
would  the  evolntional  hypotheus  g^n_  by 
the  application  of  such  a  test! 

The  nervo-fibres  in  every  part  of  the  body 
of  the  newt  differ  in  many  minnte  partica- 
lars  from  those  of  the  frog,  and  the  muacnlar 
fibres  of  either  animal  could  be  recc^itied 
if  they  were  successfully  prepared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  bo  that  a  compari- 
son might  be  instituted  with  fairness.  But 
in  these  animals  not  only  do  corresponding 
tisBuep,  exhibit  peculiarities,  but  entire  organs 
are  totally  different.  The  kidney  of  the 
frog  diverges  in  so  many  points  of  structure 
from  that  of  the  newt,  that  the  two  organs 
could  not  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other, 
even  if  examined  in  the  most  cnrsory  man- 
ner. Each  individnal  tube  of  the  newt's- 
kidney  is  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  from 
one  end  to  the  otncr,  while  tliat  of  the  £rM^ 
is  Bo  lined  only  at  the  neck.  The  Mal- 
pightanbodiesof  the  two  animals  aredifferent, 
and  we  believe  that  corresponding  tissues 
taken  from  these  otgans  could  be  disUn- 
gnished  from  one  another.  It  may  bo 
answered,  '  This  very  instance  is  in  favour 
of  evolution,  for  tlie  kidney  tube  grsduaUy 
loses  its  ciliated  lining,  as  we  pass  from  the 
lower  towards  the  higher  batrochian  form. 
In  the  latter,  only  the  neck  of  the  tube  is 
ciliated,  while  in  animals  higher  in  the 
scale  than  the  batrachift,  the  nriniferons  tnbe 
is  perfectly  destitnte  of  cilia.'  Will  the 
evolutionist  be  satbfied  with  this  explaoft- 
UoD,  or  will  he  suggest  some  other! 

A^tun,  if  we  5ie  the  skin  of  the  four 


*An  evolntionlat  wlio  TeadB  tlieae  linoB  may, 
perliapa,  exclaim, '  What,  then,  do  you  maintain 
that  the  fro;;,  toad,  newt,  and  green  tree-ftu^, 
ware  each  the  work  <rf  a  inparale  creaUveactT' 
T*  wUcli  qneMlon  w»  ie[^. '  Bj  no  means :  bat, 
nevertiieleas,  tfae  minnte  Btractareor  tlie  tiBBuca 
does  not  permit  the  inrerence  that  these  ena- 
turee  have  oommnnily  of  descent.'  It  ia  tut- 
curiooB  that  Mr,  IkBrwiB  and  many  of  hia  mp- 
portan  eeem  to  think  that  all  men  who  do  nok 
atqq^tt  evolution  m  sat  beIleT4  ia  separale  en^~ 
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animals  Dicotioned  above — although  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  certain  general  agree- 
ment in  stractnre  to  be  recognised,  there  ia 
not  &  texture  of  the  skin  which  is  alike  in 
them  all.  The  cuticle  is  different,  the  glands 
of  the  skin  are  differently  arranged,  the  pig- 
ment^ella  present  the  most  marked  diffe- 
rences; and  individual  characteristics  are  to 
be  detected  in  great  number  by  anyone  who 
will  etudy  the  subject  in  detail  with  suiHcicnt 
care.  We  do  not,  however,  suppose  for  an  in- 
stant that  Mr.  Darwin  would  be  unable  upon 
his  hypothesis  to  offer  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  all  these  minute  points.  We  arc  well 
aware  that  this  can  he  done,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  to  Bome  minds  may  seem  convinc- 
ing. What  we  wish  to  press  upon  onr 
readers,  however,  is,  that  bo  fur  as  at  this 
time  the  argument  rests  upon  a  close  corre- 
apondcuce  in  minute  structure,  it  must  be 
^ven  np,  because  the  asserted  close  corre- 
spondence in  niiuute  structure  is  not  baaed 
upon  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  actual 
investigation  into  the  structure  of  certain 
corresponding  tissues  demonstrates  remarka- 
ble iudividual  peculiarities,  and  these  seem  to 
'n  number  the  more  thoroughly  and 
ininntcly  the  tissues  are  explored. 
WItat  if,  in  the  case  of  closely  silled  spe- 
cies, such  structural  differences  be  demon- 
strated in  every  part  of  the  body)  Will 
the  fact  he  u^ed  in  support  of  a  common 
parentage,  or  in  favour  of  some  different 
view }  It  may  be  fwrly  asked,  if  two  closely 
allied  forme  have  descended  from  a  common 
progenitor  not  far  removed  from  either,  why 
should  almost  every  tissue  and  oigan  in  the 
body  exhibit  individual  peculiarities,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  regarded  as  of  advantage  to 
the  creature,  or  as  contributing  in  any  way 
to  its  Bunival!  The  'sensitive  fungiform 
papillie  of  the  tongue  of  the  common  frog 
and  of  the  hyla  differ  from  one  another  in 
minute  structure,  and  specimens  could  be 
readily  distinguished.  Again,  it  might  he 
aaked,  why  are  the  hairs  of  the  shrew  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  mole,  Mid  why  is  the 
disposition  of  the  nerve-fibres  round  the  hair- 
buUi  even  to  their  minutest  fibrils  different 
in  different  creatures,  all  of  which  possess 
the  particular  hairs  called  tactile,  which  act 
as  delicate  oigans  of  touch)  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  apparatus  at  the  side 
of  the  base  of  a  tactile  hair  of  a  shrew  would 
be  very  like  that  upon  which  the  tactile  hair 
of  a  mole  operates,  and  that  the  mechanism 
in  both  animals  would  not  differ  much  from 
that  at  the  base  of  the  tactile  hairs  of  the 
mouse.  But  the  structure  of  the  hair  is 
different  in  all  three,  iwd  the  arrangement  of 
the  nerves  ia  so  different  that  there  would  he 
no  difSculty  iu  dtstinguiahbg  them  from  tbe 
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haif-aac  alon&  In  short,  there  are  probably 
very  many  different  forms  of  tactile  oigans, 
in  all  of  which  a  hair  is  the  external  part, 
bat  which  oi^ns  exhibit  important  diffe- 
rences of  structure. 

If  close  correspondence  in  minute  struc- 
ture is  to  be  accepted  as  an  argument  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  favour,  ne  will  surely  hardly  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  differences  in  minute  struc- 
ture point  to  a  similar  concluuon,  thougli 
both  seta  of  facts  might  be  ingeniously  used 
in  support  of  this  eminently  elastic  hypo- 
thesis. If  tbe  supposed  correspondence  was 
established,  the  evolutionist  would  of  course 
point  to  tlie  fact  in  proof  of  a  common 
parentage ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
supposed  correspondence  should  be  proved 
to  be  ftfictioti,  he  might  retort  triuinphant- 
ly,  '  Only  see  in  what  infinitely  minute  struc- 
tural particulars  the  law  of  variation  by  natu- 
ral selection  manifests  its  opera^on  1 ' 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  vaiylng  form 
and  wze  of  the  red  blood-corpusclea  in  diffe- 
rent auimals  which  have  been  so  carefully 
examined  and  measured  by  Mr.  Gulliver! 
The  corpuscles  do  not  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  nor,  unless  our  views  of 
classification  are  utterly  erroneous,  can  any 
constant  relation  be  demonstrated  between 
the  size  and  form  of  the  blood-disks  of  the 
creature  and  its  position  in  the  zoological 
scale.  Again,  in  some  cases,  the  colourless 
corpasclea  are  much  larger  than  the  coloured 
ones,  while  in  others  uio  very  reverse  ob- 
tains. Moreover,  in  jnauy  important  charac- 
ters, the  blood-corpuscles  of  animals  of  the 
same  class  differ  remarkably.  The  writer  of 
this  article  could  multiply  such  facts  to  ai 
great  ext^it  from  the  observations  he  has- 
been  led  to  make  incidentally,  without  refe- 
rence to  any  hypothesis  whatever;  but  h» 
feels  almost  sure  that,  if  a  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made,  the  distinctive  characters 
iponding  textures  taken  from  closclv^ 
allied  animals  would  he  enormously  multi- 
plied. Such  minute  anatomical  investigation! 
will  doubtless  he  instituted,  but  at  present 
tbe  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  conuder  that  general  observations, 
extending  over  a  wide  range  of  knowledge- 
preferable.  Mr.  Darwin  even  supposes^ 
at  any  rate,  leads  his  readers  to  infer' 
that  he  supposes,  that  the  investigation  of 
the  structural  character  of  man  and  animals, 
has  been  complet&d,  or  is  neariy  completed. 
It  is  evident  he  would  have  us  beheve  such, 
to  be  the  case,  for  ho  b»s  that  to  take  any 
view  of  man's  origin  different  from  his  own 
b  to  admit  that  our  own  structural  characte- 
ristic and  those  of  animals  are  a  mere  snan^ 
liud  to  entrap  our  judgment — as  if  all  our- 
tissues  and.  oigone  bad.  been  thoroughly  and. 
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finally  explored.  We  know  neillier  onr  own 
etructure  nor  that  of  any  plant  or  animal  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Darwin  mnst  Rurely  be  aware 
that  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  of 
man  or  of  animals  is  not  yet  in  any  part 
fully  ascertained.  It  U  possible  that,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  has  not  woTked  much  at  this 
subject,  he  may  have  been  misled  by  his 
anatomical  friends;  bnt  every  investigator 
who  goes  into  details  with  due  care,  and 
with  sufficient  accnracy,  soon  finds  himself 
compelled  not  only  to  correct  the  facts  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
bat  is  able  to  add  to  known  facte  many  new 
ones.  TTiere  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
there  is  any  limit  to  this  discovery  of  new 
facts.  We  may  go  on  discovering  for  ever, 
but  onr  anatomical  observations  will  never 
be  complete ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that, 
even  with  our  present  means,  our  present 
knowledge  <tf  minute  structure  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  in  many  instances  the 
existence  of  certain  facts  which  he  cannot 
explain  by  his  hypothesis,  and  iu  this  diffi- 
cnity  he  appeals  to  oar  'belief  in  the  general 
principle  of  evolution,'  and  su^^iests  that, 
'  unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,'  we  must 
assent  to  a  doctnne  which  he  confesses  is 
not  proved  by  the  evidence  he  has  adduced 
in  ita  support.  It  is,  however,  only  by  wil- 
fully closing  our  eyes,  and  very  tightly  in- 
deed, and  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  we 
can  hope  to  force  the  understanding  to  ac- 
cept a  belief  in  the  'general  principles  in 
queslioQ.' 

The  differeaee*  observed  in  the  minute 
-structure  of  corresponding  tissues  in  closely 
.allied  species  ought  to  have  more  closely  en- 
jragcd  the  attention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  but  he 
13  evidently  quite  unaware  of  either  their  cx- 
"tent  or  their  nnmbcr.  Had  he  been  alive  to 
these,  he  would  scarcely  have  committed 
himself  so  fully,  or  have  left  so  exposed  to 
:Attack  his  argument  based  on  the  Bupposition 
-of  close  correspondence  in  structure.  Struc- 
tural variations  in  detwl  are  indeed  infinite, 
sind  it  b  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Darwin's  as- 
sertion of  close  correspondence  should  so 
lung  have  rcmuncd  unchallenged.  What- 
ever may  ultimately  be  accepted  as  the  true 
cxplmation  of  the  fact,  it  must  be  admitt«d 
that  it  does  not  support  Mr.  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis in  its  present  form. 

Structural  dificrence  in  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  allied  species  are  not,  however, 
limited  to  microscopic  characters.  There 
.are  many  broad  anatomical  distinctions 
which  bsve  never  been  explained,, such  as 
the  absence  of  a  part  or  organ  in  an  animal 
very  closely  related  to  numerous  other  spe- 
ctes^  in  every  one  of  which  not  only  does 
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it  exist,  but  is  lai^ely  developed.  Such 
cases  may  bo  regarded  by  the  evolutionist 
as  exceptional,  and  he  may  invent  some  new 
hypothesis  to  account  for  them.  Such  facts 
may  be  treated  as  anomalies,  and  referred  to 
laws  yet  to  be  discovered,  upon  whii^  corre- 
lation of  growth  depends.  By  this  old 
method  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  facta 
which  realty  tell  against  the  favourite  conclu- 
sion are  made  to  appear  to  tell  in  its  favour; 
bnt  in  science  the  exception  docs  not  prove 
the  rule.  It  is  clear  that  very  much  b 
thought  of  the  aiguinent  from  agreement  in 
general  structure  between  more  recent  forms 
and  the  ancestral  forms  from  which  they  arc 
supposed  to  have  descended,  fur  it  has  been 
very  pointedly  referred  to  by  those  who  sup- 

Eoit  tiic  hypothesis  of  natural  selection.  If, 
owever,  it  is  proved  on  more  minute  and 
careful  cxaniination  that,  although  there  are 
some  points  of  resemblance  between  species, 
which  wonid  render  plausible  the  idea  of  a 
common  parentage,  there  arc  also  striking 
differences,  which  increase  in  number  and 
importance  the  more  they  are  sought  for,  it 
win  be  admitted  that  tlie  force  of  this  ar^ga- 
ment  is  roncli  weakened ;  and  although,  after 
making  allowance  for  exaggerated  expres- 
sion, we  may  admit  with  Mr.  Duxley  'th«t 
in"cvery  single  viaiblc  character  man  diServ 
less  from  the  higher  apes  tlian  the.<ic  do  from 
the  lower  members  of  the  same  order  of  pri- 
mates,' we  are  nevertheless  compelled  by  the 
facta  to  m^ntain  that  there  are  so  very  many 
points  in  which  man  differs  from  eveir  ape, 
that  the  argument  in  favour  of  close  relation- 
ship based  upon  correspondence  in  structure 
completely  breaks  down.  In  fad,  the  diffe- 
rences that  cannot  be  accounted  fur  upon 
the  hypothecs  are  moje  important  and  more 
numerous  than  the  resemblances  which  it  is 
advanced  to  explain.  Of  what  worth  b  an 
argument  resting  on  the  fact  of  hundreds  of 
representative  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  and 
eminences  on  bones,  in  closely  allied  species, 
if  the  very  muscles,  tendons,  and  bones 
themselves  exhibit  minute  and  constant 
structural  differences !  And  if,  besides  these 
anatomical  differences,  we  meet  with  diffe- 
rences as  regards  the  rate  of  development — 
differences  in  the  order  of  development  of 
certain  tissues  and  organs — differences  ia 
the  structural  changes  going  on  after  de- 
velopment ia  complete,  what  shall  we  infer! 
It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  the  prcseoce 
of  moseular  variations  in  man  by  the  ten- 
dency to  reversion  to  an  eaiiier  condition  of 
existence,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  impoitaDce 
in  the  first  place  to  be  sure  that  our  evidence 
justifies  us  in  conctudiDg  that  parttcntar  and 
exceptional  moseles  in  man  representing 
muscles  highly  developed  in  some  of  th« 
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lower  animala  owe  their  origin  to  descent. 
This  is  tbe  very  queation  upon  which  proof 
is  wanting.  Tlie  variations  may  be  dne  to 
descent,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
must  be  dne  to  descent,  and  it  is  still  more 
difGcult  to  be  certain  that  they  are  not  due 
to  the  operation  of  some  unditcovered  /ac- 
tor. .  , 

For  many  years  past,  naturalists,  in  tbair 
de^ro  to  discover  tlie  relationship  between 
the  many  divergent  forms  of  living  things, 
appear  to  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  re- 
markable differences  which  establish  distinct 
characteristics  between  very  closely  allied 
forma,  and  which  tend  to  show  that  tbe  lat- 
ter are  not  so  closely  related  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Darwin  concludes.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  tbe  ejptanation  of  the  fact  that  in 
no  two  animals  or  men  are  the  branches  of 
the  arteries  or  nerves  given  off  from  the 
larger  trunks  at  precisely  the  some  points  or 
in  precisely  tbe  same  manner,  and  why  are 
variations  in  the  masclea  to  he  detected  in 
each  individual  subject ! — wo  cannot  call 
them  accidental.  Will  descent  account  for 
the  hundreds  of  Variations  we  meet  with,  as 
well  as  for  those  particular  kinds  which  have 
l>een  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Wood  and 
others,  and  of  which  tbe  evolutionists  have 
made  so  much!  Here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stancce,  we  find  inferences  based  on  a  very 
one'sided,  if  not  a  very  imperfect  statement 
of  the  facta.  In  order  to  account  for  all  the 
anatomical  varieties,  it  will  be  necessary 
again  to  call  in  tbe  help  of  that  '  unknown 
law'  which  tbe  advocates, of  natural  selec- 
tion invoke  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
difficnlty. 

But  we  come  now  to  consider  whether 
Mr.  Darwin  is  more  correct  in  his  assertion 
concerning  the  close  correspondence  in  tbe 
chemical  composition  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  different  species,  than  he  b  npon 
the  question  of  minute  stracturc.  How  is  it 
that  we  find  specific  characters  in  tbe  blood, 
bile,  millc,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  urine,  and 
other  fluids  and  secretions  of  neariy  related 
animals !  The  blood  of  tbe  Ooinca  pig  dlf- 
fen  in  important  characteristics  ^m  that  of 
the  rat,  mouse,  rabbit,  and  squirrel.  The 
most  important  constituent  of  the  blood 
undergoes  crystallisation,  and  the  form  of 
the  blood  crystal  is  very  difi'erent  in  the 
several  members  of  the  rodent  class.  By 
some  undiscovered  law  of  correlation  of 
growth,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  blood -corpuscles  of  the 
tailless  Guinea  pig  crystallize  very  readily  in 
beautiful  tetrahedra,  while  tbose  of  another 
rodent  in  which  the  tail  is  remarkably  deve- 
loped take  tbe  form  of  six-sided  plates,  and 
in  yet  another  which  possesses  only  a  f^nt 


apology  for  a  caudal  appendage,  we  find 
blood  ciTstols  taking  the  form  of  the  most 
beautiful  rhomboids. 

Tbe  blood  of  one  species  will  not  effi- 
oiently  nourish  the  tissaes  of  another ;  and  ia 
cases  in  which  life  is  temporarily  supported 
by  alien  blood  artificially  introduced  mtothe 
Teasels,  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  flnid 
ia  gradnally  destroyed  and  eliminated,  and 
at  last,  entirely  replaced  by  blood  which  ia 
alowly  formed  anew  in  the  animal's  own  ves- 
sels. Not  only  does  the  blood  of  man  differ 
from  that  of  the  lower  animalsjbut  the  blood 
of  every  specica  of  animal  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  species. 

But  if  we  submit  any  of  the  other  fluids 
mentioned  above  to  careful  chemical  and 
physical  analysis,  we  shall  find  each  endowed 
with  special  cbaracteristic  properties,  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  well-marked 
and  constant  characters ;  and  w9  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  more  minutely  such  in- 
vestigation is  carried  out,  the  larger  will  be 
the  number  of  divergent  characters  and  pro- 
perties established, 

Mr.  Sorby  has  lately  been  eiamining,  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  many  of  the 
colonring  matters  of  tbe  leaves  and  petals  of 
flowers  and  plants,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  new  sub- 
stances which  can  be  most  positively  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  spectrum  ana- 
lysis. Substances  belonging  to  difi'erent 
plants  which  appear  to  the  eya  of  neariy  tbe 
same  tint,  often  exhibit  very  different  cha- 
racters when  submitted  to  spectroscopic  esa- 
mination.*  There  seems  U>  be,  in  fact,  no 
limit  to  divergence  in  essential  particulars  in 
cases  in  which  the  correspondence  ia  only  to 
he  found  in  most  general  and  superficial 
characters.  We  will  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  of  minute  stmcture  as  illustrated 
by  plants.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  placing  under  his  microscope,  one 
after  another,  the  petals  of  any  half-dozen 
flowers  of  a  red  or  blue  colour,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  discover  anatomical  differences  by 
which  each  of  thorn  could  be  recognised  in- 
dependently of  its  colour.  Moreover,  if  he 
studies  tbe  subject  with  sufficient  core,  he 
will  find  that  new  structural  peculiarities 
will  be  demonstrated,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  bad  no  idea  when  the  investiga- 
tion was  commenced. 

Series  of  facta  like  those  adduced  above 


*  '  ProcoedluKS  of  the  Boyal  Sooietj,'  vol.  tv,,  . 
f.ASSiPhBotophicaiif'tsiitine,  vol.  ixsiv.,  ISO?,, 
p.  144) ;  Muarttrlg  Joarnal  of  Miei-oneapkal 
Seimct.  vol.  ii.,  1869,  pp.  48  and  8S8 ;  Monthlif. 
Microtcopiua  JoutwU,  vol.  HI.,  1870,  p.  209; 
Qaarlerlg  Jouriud  of  Sntnot,  new  eer.,  vol.  i.,, 
1870,  n.  H 
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not  only  Beem  to  tnilitate  a^tnst  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  in 
itfi  present  form,  but  they  cannot  be  con- 
templated vrithoat  exciting  in  the  mind  a  de- 
rire  to  entertain  tlie  hypothesis  of  fixity  of 
Bpecies,  or  Bome  derivative  hypothesis  not 
opposed  to  that  idea. 

Althoi^h  of  late  mach  attention  has  been 
given  to  variation,  the  inheritance  of  variabi- 
lity, Mid  pn^ressive  hereditary  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  body,  the  advocates  of 
evolution  have  only  advanced  statements  of 
the  most  general  kind.  They  have  not  en- 
tered into  details ;  they  have  not  suggested 
at  vLat  particular  period  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  the  change  in  stnictore  ocean. 
They  are  silent  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  change,  and  the  several  steps  by  which 
it  is  brought  about;  and  thoy  say  nothing 
concerning  the  characters  and  properties  of 
the  matter,  which  is  the  actual  seat  of  the 
change.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  us  the 
bone  or  mnscle,  the  stracture  of  which  is 
modified,  and  to  assure  ns  that  the  modi- 
fication in  question  la  due  to  the  law  of 
variability ;  for  the  hypothens  deala  with  the 
change  itself,  and  we  should  be  informed 
concerning  the  phenomenon  which  are  ante- 
cedent to  tbe  change,  and  the  exact  circum- 
stances which  determine  any  particular  mo- 
dification advanced  in  illnetration  of  the 
working  of  the  snpposed  law.  Either,  it 
ahontd  te  definitely  determined  what  degree 
of  change  sufGces  to  affect  the  fully-formed 
bone  and  muscle,  and  whether  structural 
changes  occurring  at  or  after  the  period  of 
full  development  of  the  body  are  inherited  or 
not.  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  Mr. 
Darwin  has  invented  an  hypothesis  specially 
to  meet  this  part  of  the  question — the  hypo- 
tbcwa  of  Pangenesis.  But  he  has  recently 
remarked  that  it  has  sot  yet  received  its 
'  death-blow ' — an  observation  which  excites 
a  doubt  whether  its  author  is  not  ready  to 
abandon  it  This  hypothesis  was  only  ad- 
vanced tentatively  from  the  first.  It  is  iu- 
Qompa^ible  with  a  number  of  facts,  and  ap- 
pears more  and  more  improbable  as  the 
phenomena  it  comprises  are  oarcfully  inves- 
tigated. Many  observers  well  qualified  to 
foim  a  correct  judgment  felt  almost  certain 
from  the  veiy  first  that  Pangenesis  could  not 
be  muntaiaed. 

Seeing  that,  at  every  period  of  life,  matter 
exist*  in  every  part  of  the  body  in  at  leaat 
two  veiy  difi'erent  states,  in  each  of  which 
difierent  classes  of  phenomena  occur,  Mr. 
Darwin  should  have  informed  ns  in  what 
particular  matter  of  the  body  in  his  opinion 
tbe  metabolic  property  probablv  resided,  and 
be  should  have  explained  at  what  period  of 
life  the  change  which  was  to  result  in  the 


production  of  a  new  variety  or  species  oc- 
curred. He  does  not,  of  course,  suppose 
that  fully-forraed  bone,  or  muscle,  or  nerve, 
changes  its  characters  ;  nor  would  be  main- 
tain that  in  old  age,  or  indeed  long  after 
odnlt  life  had  been  attuned,  any  great  altera- 
tion of  structural  form  was-  possible.  If, 
then,  it  is  only  in  the^plastic  state  during  the 
early  period  of  development  that  tbe  changes 
snrmiaed  to  lake  place  can  occur,  the  author 
of  tbe  h)^othesis  should  either  have  given 
more  Information  upon  the  details,  or  he 
should  at  the  least  have  shown  that  micro- 
scopical observation  had  yielded  no  facta  ad- 
verse to  his  doctrine  ;  and  something  surely 
should  have  been  suggested  concerning  tbe 
nature  and  origin  of  the  inherent  metabolic 


property,  or  tendency,  or  capacity,  which  is 
assumed  bv  tbe  terms  of  the  hypothesis. 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that 


many  evolutionists  repudiate  entirely  tbe  ides 
of  any  pecnliar  property  under  anj^  ciroum- 
stances  influencing  matter  in  the  living  stale 
which  does  not  influence  it  in  the  non-living 
condition,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
such  property  would  involve  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  property  assumed,  and  it  would  bare  to 
be  shown  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  acquired  by  the  matter.  Tlie 
evolutionist  believes  only  in,  the  properties 
which  belong  to  matter  as  matter,  and  which 
are  coexistent  with  the  matter  itself.  The 
admission  of  an  inherent  property  pecnliar 
to  the  living  state  of  matter,  almost  amounts 
to  the  admission  of  a  vital  power;  but  such 
an  hypothesis,  it  need  scaroely  be  said,  would 
bo  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. But  physical  evolutionists  who  persbt 
in  attributing  bU  the  phenomena  of  linng 
beings  to  physical  agencies  only,  ignore  th« 
most  important  changes  oocnrring  in  every 
form  of  living  matter.  Again  and  i^jcaio, 
they  repeat  the  statement  that  the  changes 
in  living  matter  are  molecular ;  bnt  this  ia 
merely  a  word  which  is  perfectiy  meaning- 
less as  applied  to  tbe  changes  in  question, 
since  tbe  'molecule'  is  undefined,  has  not 
been  described,  and  is  qu!t!  unknown.  Th« 
very  aame  authorities  acknowledge  that  con- 
clu^ons  not  based  npon  evidence  cannot  ad- 
vance science,  or  be  looked  upon  ns  scienti- 
fic, and  yet,  with  an  inconustency  that  is  ex- 
traordinary,-they  state  with  confidence  that 
they  understand  tbe  nature  of  these  change^ 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any- 
thing of  them  whatever  by  experiment,  nor 
can  they  discover  any  means  of  imitating 
them  in  matter  in  the  laborotory.  "nia 
changes  in  question  are  quite  peculiar  to  Hv- 
ing  matter ;  they  occur  in  all  living  matter, 
but  in  living  matter  only.    These  cbviges 
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differ  entirely  from  any  other  chapK^  of 
which  we  have'  any  cogaizance.  Nothing 
snrely  can  be  more  illogiciJ  or  nnscientific 
than  to  assert  that  actions  aboat  which  we 
know  nothing  are  of  the  same  kind  ornatnre 
as  actions  which  are  understood,  and  can  be 
brongbt  about  whenever  we  will.  Yet  phy- 
aicUts,  chemists,  and  indeed  moat  Bcientific 
men,  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the 
dogmatic  creed  that  the  phenomena  of  liv- 
!□{(  niatt«r  are,  like  all  the  other  phenomena 
of  natnre,  dne  to  antecedent  physical  change. 
Tbere  are  no  physical  phenomena  to  which 
they  can  point,  that  in  the  remotest  degree 
resemble  the  actions  peculiar  to  living 
matter. 

Variation  itself  is  qnite  peculiar,  and  as 
far  removed  from  anyphysical  change  as  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  extent  of  variation, 
and  of  variations  inherited  from  ancestors, 
is  perfectly  marvellous.  Such  variations 
arc  carried  out  during  that  plastic  period 
of  life  when  the  body  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  living  matter,  and  occur  in  every 
individual  of  every  species  of  animal  and 

Slant  that  is  known.  Each  is  Hie  its  pre- 
eccssors,  but  not  one  is  in  any  part  ezaolly 
like  the  correBponding  part  of  any  prede- 
cessor. No  two  individuals  were  over 
formed  exactly  alike  in  all  particulars. 
Nay,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two  vital  actions 
that  have  taken  place  in  natnre  have  been 
perfectly  alike  in  all  points. 

That  variation  occurs  in  the  plastic  matter 
of  the  oi^nism,  while  the  formative  process 
is  taking  place,  is  a  truism,  for  no  two  noses 
or  fingers,  or  other  ■parte,  have  been  seen  so 
much  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
one  another;  nay,  it  is  not  supposable  that 
any  two  should  be  found  precisely  similar. 
Perfect  identity  in  structures  of  such  com- 
plexity is  indeed  hardly  conceivable,  unless 
many  facts  known  in  connection  with  tissue 
formation  are  utterly  ignored.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that 
capacity  for  variabibtv  shonid  be  manifested 
in  such  a  manner  ana  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  lead  to  the  production  of  a  proboscis  in 
place  of  a  nose,  ot  of  a  talon  in  lien  of  a 
linger.  Hence,  therefore,  we  must  admit 
that  tbis  capacity  works  within  certain, 
though  at  this  time  not  to  be  accurately  de- 
fined, limits.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin 
maintains  that  similarity  of  pattern  between 
tlie  flipper  of  the  seal,  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
the  hand  of  the  man,  &c.,  is  due  to  divei^- 
ence  in  strnctare  daring  gradual  descent 
from  a  common  progenitor,  docs  he  not  beg 
tlie  question  at  issue,  and  by  implication  as- 
sume an  extent  of  variation  far  esceeding 
that  which  is  poswble  within  the  period  of 
time  which  he  is  disposed  to  think  may  have 
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elapsed  during  which  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  transitional  forms  have  been  slowly 
progressing  towards  perfection  of  type  I 
Undonbtealy,  if  he  could  show  one  or  twc 
gradations  l>etween  the  paw  of  the  bear  and 
(be  fiipper  of  the  seal,  or  between  the  foot 
of  the  mole  and  the  wing  of  the  bat,  he 
would  have  a  powerful  ailment  indeed. 
But  the  mind  fans  to  realize  the  possibility 
of  the  transitional  forms  whose  existence  is 
assumed  by  the  hypothecs.  A  thing  half 
bear  and  half  seal,  or  half  mole  and  half 
bat,  would  be  an  incongroity  which  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  ever  existed  in  the  flesh, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  it  pos- 
able.  If  such  a  creature  were  born,  it 
would  die,  and  the  very  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion supposed  to  operate  in  favour  of  its  de- 
velopment would  render  cert^dn  its  destruc- 
tion without  offspring. 

Variation  in  the  living  worid  seems  to  be 
indeed  infinite,  bnt  nevertheless,  so  to  Bay, 
restrained  within  limits.  When  wc  come  to 
Rtudy  variation  in  any  particular  species,  we 
marvel  at  the  estraonlinary  extent  of  change 
to  be  observed  without  any  approach  being 
recfwnized  towards  the  nearest  allied  species. 
The  human  face  may  vuy,  we  may  say,  in- 
finitely, bnt  without  in  the  shghtest  degree 
approximating  the  face  of  a  monkey  or  any 
other  animal  The  animM  face  and  features 
may  vary  infinitely  within  the  animal  limits 
without  manifesting  the  slightest  approach 
to  the  human  countenance,  or  even  to  that  of 
any  other  species  of  animal.  Any  species 
of  monkey  might  become  modified  in  many 
different  directions  without  .making  any  ap- 
proach to  the  human  form.  The  ass  might 
change  for  ages,  and  yet  be  something  very 
different  from  a  horse,  and  so  on  in  other 
cases.  The  most  degraded  savage  exhibits 
no  approach  to  the  ape,  any  more  than  the 
most  highly  developed  species  of  monkey 
exhibits  any  nearer  approach  to  man  than 
the  very  lowest  member  of  its  class.  There 
are  human  variations,  monkey  variations,  ass 
variations,  Ac,,  without  end,  but  there  b  no 
evidence  of  any  variations  occurring  in  one 
species  which  tend  to  show  that  it  possesses 
any  intimate  relationship  with  any  different 
species.  The  facts  hitherto  discovered,  and 
considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  snpport  the 
view  that  we  have  descended  or  ascended 
from  monkeys  appear  to  us,  therefore,  to 
be  very  inconclusive  and  unsatisfacto^. 
We  are  qnlte  ready  to  consider  patiently 
every  ailment  that  evolutionists  can  aa- 
duce,  and  if  we  think  the  case  proved,  we 
are  fnlly  prepared  to  admit  it,  but  when 
told  that  wo  mutt  accept  the  doctrine,  we 
distrust  onr  woald-be  teachers.  In  the  sug- 
geetioD  of  the  alternative, '  accept  this  hypo- 
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theaia  or  none,*  there  is  the  suspicion  of  a 
threat  which  ought  to  he  received  witli  in- 
dignation. The  world  may  be  wanting  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  acumen,  but  it  will 
never  submit  to  dictatorial  science.  The 
world  is  quit«  ready  to  be  taught,  and  to 
learn,  but  it  will  not  eoduie  a  tyranny  en- 
forced by  persona  who  choose  to  call  them- 
selves philosophers,  &nd  who  claim  to  be 
scientifically  infallible.  The  world  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  scientific  con- 
troverues,  and  will  listen  wilJi  caution,  but 
it  rejects  upon  principle  the  application  of 
scientific  teste,  and  refuses  point  blank  to 
subscribe  to  any  articles  of  scientific  belief, 
or  to  acknowledge  an  infallible  scientific 
head. 

After  all  that  can  be  sud  against  evolu- 
tion has  been  nttered,  there  remains  the  de- 
fence that  the  hypothecs  reitt  upon  a  vail 
array  of  /ocff— anatomical,  physiolt^cal, 
geological— and  '  it  ia  scarcely  fair,'  it  may 
be  urged,  'to  expect  that  a  generaliation 
which  explains  so  much,  should  fully  ac- 
count for  every  sUght  divergence  of  struc- 
ture that  can  be  rendered  evident  by  exqui- 
sitely minnte  and  careful  investigation.' 
But  surely  a  view  of  such  wide  general  ap- 
plication as  this  is  held  to  be  by  its  sup- 
porters ought  not  to  fail  when  tested  by 
particular  facts  of  general  observation.  Vn- 
fortunately,  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  is  not 
adequately  supported  by  the  very  facts  upon 
which  he  relies  for  proof ;  for  out  of  the 
multitudes  of  living  beugs  now  existing  upon 
the  earth,  he  cannot  select  any  two  species 
whose  ditferencee  and  resemblances  can  be 
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fully  accounted  for  by  the  hypothens  which 
he  holds  to  be  univdrsally  ap[uicable,  and  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  every  species  from 


the  monad  to  man.  What  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  passed  upon  a  doctrine  aspiring 
to  universal  application,  wliich  seems  satis- 
factory only  when  vaguely  applied,  and 
which  utterly  fails  when  terted  by  the  indi- 
vidual particulars  that  are  comprised  in  the 
generaUties )  We  may  be  like  the  savage, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  si^gests,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced  by  the  argumente  adduced 
by  him  that  man  is  the  co-descendaut,  with 
other  mammals,  of  a  common  progenitor, 
nor  can  we  admit  that  cert^n  structural  pe- 
culiarities of  man's  bodily  frame  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  '  the  indelible  stamp  of  his 
lowly  origin.' 

All  naturalists  will  agree  in  beliering  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  so  thoroughly  espoused,  but 
there  will  be  the  greatest  difference  of  opi- 
nion concerning  the  acceptance  of  many  of 
his  propontions;  while  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  more  minutely  and  carefully  we 


analyze  the  data  upon  which  some  of  his 
conclosions  rest,  the  less  satisfied  are  wc 
that  they  should  be  relied  upon.  Indeed, 
there  is.  reason  to  think  that  at  least  one  of 
his  subordinate  hypotheses,  Pangenesis,  will 
certfunly  have  to  be  abandoned  as  untena- 
ble. As  we  have  before  remarked  in  this 
article,  neither  Mr.  Darwin  nor  those  who 
think  with  him  appear  to  realize  the  illimit- 
able possible  adaitions  to  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  the  continued  change 
in  scientific  opinion,  the  abandonment  of 
old  hypotheses,  and  the  development  of  new 
ones.  Never  in  the  history  of  scieuce  have 
such  startling  hypotheses  oeen  succesadvely 
advanced  as  dunng  the  last  twenty  years. 
Few  have  stood  the  test  of  one  quinquranial 
psriod,  and  not  one  has  been  retained  in  its 
original  form.  The  sentiment,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  'We  are  not  concerned  with 
hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  fruth,'  is  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  scientific  men,  but  the 
truth  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  Is  scien- 
tific truth  ever  to  be  reached  1  The  nearer 
we  seem  to  get  to  actual  scienliflc  truth,  the 
more  quickly  does  it  recede  from  us  ;  and  it 
has  happened  but  too  often  that  when  we 
thought  to  have  graaped  it,  we  find  it  far 
sway,  and  that  what  in  youth  we  thought  to 
be  scientific  truth,  afterwards,  but  long  be- 
fore we  have  reached  old  age,  ia  proved  to 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  must  remark, 
that  while  the  hypothesis  fails  in  individual 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  appUed,  it  is  in- 
competent to  expl^n  numerons  facts  known 
in  connection  with  every  particular  plant  or 
animal  in  existence.  But,  further,  the  gene- 
ral facts  ascertained,  by  careful  and  more 
minute  investigation  into  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  any  two  closely  allied  species, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit, the  rat  and  the  squirrel,  the  Quinea  p^, 
or  the  liyla  and  common  frog,  arc  inexpVica- 
hle  upon  the  doctrine  of  natural  selcctioD, 
even  if  the  time  were  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  upon  other  grounds  it  is 
not  permissible  to  suppose  it  to  stretch. 
Nay,  the  series  of  changes  believed  to  occur 
during  the  formation  of  species  by  natural 
selection  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  imagi- 
nation, unless  multitudes  of  facts  which 
have  been  demoustrated  and  cau  be  con- 
firmed by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so  are  completely  ignored.  That  man 
is  like  au  ape,  hone  for  bone,  muscle  for 
mnscle,  &c,  is  only  a  flourish  of  rhetoric 
unworthy  of  anyone  who  professes  himself 
to  be  an  pbsorvei  of  nature. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
respect  to  animals  apply  with  marvellously 
greater  force  to  man  himself,  for  no  matter 
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bow  the  evolutionists  m&y  Btnun  tlie  force  of 
the  analogies  CJtiating between  man  and  ani- 
mals, there  are  transcendent  dificrences 
which  DO  Aophistry  can  explain  away.  We 
may  allow  Mr.  Darwin  and  Lis  friends  to 
draw  on  time  aa  lat^ely  as  they  may  desire, 
wo  will  permit  tbem  to  stmin  to  any  extent 
they  like  the  argument  that  the  ape  differe 
in  far  greal«r  degree  from  the  lower  animalB 
than  he  does  from  man  himself,  and  we 
could  yet  sacceed  in  exposing  the  improba- 
bility of  the  favoured  hypothecs  by  discuss- 
ing with  its  advocates  its  insufGciency  to  ac- 
count for  one  single  characteristic,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  poBaession  by  man -of  the 
power  of  expressing  his  ideas.  It  is  surely 
not  likely  that  the  attempt  to  found  a  general 
argument  on  the  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and 
formation  of  all  livmg  beings,  upon  the 
points  in  which  they  exhibit  some  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  without  showing  in 
what  manuer  the  argament  in  question 
would  be  affected  by  the  characters  in 
which  these  Fame  beings  differ  from  one 
another,  will  much  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  inductive  reasoning,  or  con- 
sidered to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  science  or  true  philosophy. 


Art.  \m.—The  Semor 


Tub  wearisome  assertion  that  the  last  session 
of  Pariiament  has  been  a  '  barren '  one, 
has  become  a  sort  of  political  axiom  among 
a  large  section  of  the  community.  Writers 
and  speakers  innumerable  assume  it  as  a 
self-evident  fact,  which  no  sane  person 
would  dream  of  disputing.  It  is,  ueverthe- 
leas,  our  serious  intention  to  diapote  it,  and, 
moreover,  to  prove  that  the  session,  so  far 
from  being  utterly  barren,  has  produced  a 
legislative  harvest  of  more  than  average 
fruitfulncsH.  Putting  aside  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, and  that  which  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  free  trade,  we  have  no  hedtation  in  saying 
that  no  session  since  the  first  Reform  Bill 
baa  produced  so  many  measures  of  equal 
importance  aa  the  last  sesuon.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  to  session  after  ses- 
sion daring  that  period  which,  for  any  good 
the  country  has  derived  from  their  labonrs, 
might  as  well  have  never  been.  But  no  one 
can  say  that  with  troth  of  the  session  that 
has  just  gone  by.  On  the  conlrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  regarded  a  few  years 
hence  as  one  of  the  most  important  sessions 
of  this  century.  To  those  who  choose  to 
echo  an  nnreasoning  cry,  rather  than  take 
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I  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  this 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  a  ivild  assertion.  But 
what  are  the  facta  ?  The  present  Parliament 
was  elected  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  Irish  question,  and  llie  sessions  of 
1809-1870  were  devoted  almost  exclu-. 
sively  to  the  affair*  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Church  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  however, 
having  been  settled,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  general  understanding  that  the  ses- 
sion of  1871  should  be  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  English,  or  at  least  imperial 
interests.  Ireland  accordingly  hardly  occu- 
pied any  place  in  the  programme  of  the  ses- 
sion. And  yet,  in  the  very  region  where  it 
was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
peculiarly  barren,  the  session  of  1871  has 
Dome  a  crop  of  goodly  fruit.  Let  us  glance 
at  a  few  of  tbe  Irish  measures  of  the  seseio:). 
'  It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  people 
of  England,'  says  Edmund  Burke, '  that  they 
shall  be  tried,  except  in  the  known  excep- 
tions, not  by  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  hut  by  their  own  fellow-subjecta.' 
Tri^  by  jury  has  probably  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  other  institution  in  mould- 
ing our  national  character,  and  in  impress- 
ing on  it  especially  that  inborn  reverence 
for  law  which  has  become  proverbial  Bat 
with  that  singular  pervcrseness  which  has 
characterized  all  our  dealings  with  Ireland 
for  centuries,  we  not  only  imposed  our  own 
institutions  on  that  unhappy  country,  but 
we  imposed  tbem  shorn  of  all  that  which 
made  tnem  precious  to  Englishmen.  This 
is  true  in  an  aggravated  sense  of  trial  by  juty. 
The  very  essence  of  trial  by  jury  is,  as  Burke 
has  observed,  that  tbe  accused  'shall  be 
tried,  not  by  the  judges  appointed  by  tbe 
Crown,  bat  by  bis  own  fellow-subjects,'  But 
bow  did  we  jjarry  out  this  principle  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  case  of  political  prisoners  in  par- 
ticular? By  simply  ignoring  ]J.  Wc  retain- 
ed the  name  and  the  forms  of  trial  by  jury, 
but  we  BO  perverted  Its  intention  and  spirit, 
that  what  Englishmen  regard  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  liberty  became  in  Ireland  the 
symbol  of  every  species  of  injaatiee  and 
wrong.  When  it  was  an  object  with  the 
authorities  of  Dublin  Castle  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  a  prisoner,  they  never  hesitated 
to  pack  the  juir  that  tried  hiin.  Names 
which  ought  to  have  been  on  the  panel  were 
systematically  and  arbitrarily  excluded,  and 
the  jury-box  was  filled  with  men  of  whom 
it  might  hare  been  predicted  with  tolerable 
certainty  beforehand  that  they  wonld  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Let  us  illustrate  our 
argament  by  a  typical  example.  In  1844, 
the  Government  of  the  day  sueeeeded  in  get- 
ting a  verdict  of  guil^f  against  Mr,  O'wm- 
neU,  a  man  of  whom  Macaulay  baa  declared 
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with  truth  that  'the  place  which  he  held 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  was 
such  aa  no  popular  leader  in  our  history,  I 
might  perfaapB  aay  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  ever  attained.'  It  ever  there  was 
-  an  occasion  when  the  Government  should 
have  been  scrupaloualrtareful  to  administer 
JQstice  fwrly,  it  was  tSe  trial  of  O'Connell ; 
for  the  eyes  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  all 
Europe,  were  upon  them.  But  bo  inveterate 
had  the  habit  of  managing  verdicts  become 
in  Ireland,  that  on  a  crucial  occasion,  when 
trial  by  jury  itself  might  be  said  to  be  on  its 
trial,  the  authorities  shamelessly  packed  the 
jury  which  sat  in  judgment  on  the  ^eat 
tribune.  Twenty-seven  names  were  omitted 
from  the  panel  which  ought  to  have  been  on 
it  And  then  from  'this  mutilated  jury- 
list,'  as  Macaulay  indignantly  calls  it,  forty- 
eight  names  were  taken  by  lot.  '  And  then' 
— we  must  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Ma- 
caulay's  banting  langu^ — 

'  And  then  came  the  striking.  You  struck 
out  all  the  Soman  Catholic  names;  and  you 
give  us  your  reasons  for  striking  out  these 
names,  reasons  which  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  examioe.  The  real  question  which 
you  should  have  considered  was  this:  Can  a 
great  issue  between  two  hostile  religions — for 
such  the  issue  was — bo  tried  in  a  manner  above 
all  suspicion  by  a  jury  composed  exclusively 
-'-   -      '  ~~e  of  those  rel^onsF  I  know  that 


rules.  But  my  great  chaixe  against  you  is 
that  you  have  looked  on  mis  whole  case  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  that  you  have  been 
attorneys  when  you  should  have  been  states- 
men. The  letter  of  the  law  was  doubtless  with 
you;  but  not  the  noble  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
jury  de  medUtaU  lingvm  is  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity among  us.  Suppose  that  a  Dutch  sai- 
lor at  Wapping  is  accused  of  stabbing  an 
Englishman  in  a  brawl.  The  fate  of  the  cul- 
prit is  decided  b;  a  mixed  body  of  six  English- 
men aoA  six  Dutchmen.  Such  were  the  secu- 
rities which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our 
ancestors  gave  to  aliens.  You  areready  enough 
to  call  Mr.  O'Connell  an  alien,  when  it  serves 
your  pnrposos  to  dn  so.  You  are  ready  enough 
to  inflict  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  aU  &» 
evils  of  alienage,  but  the  one  privilege,  the  one 
advantage  of  alienage,  you  deny  him.  In  a  case 
which  of  all  cases  most  required  a  jury  de  me- 
dietate,  in  a  case  which  sprang  out  of  the  mu- 
tual hostilify  of  races  and  sects,  you  pack  a 
5nry  all  of  one  race  and  all  of  one  sect  .  . 
Tea,  you  have  obtained  a  verdiot  of  Ouit^ ; 
but  you  have  obtained  that  verdict  from 
twelve  men  brought  together  by  illegal  means, 
and  selected  in  such  a  manner  that  their  ded- 
1  inspire  no  confidence.' — (Hacaulay's 
i,  p.  314.) 

Now  let  it  he  observed  that  this  system, 
which  treated  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
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land  as  aliens  in  their  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  tame  denied  them  the  i^ts  and 
privileges  of  aliens,  has  been  in  force  up  to 
this  year.  And  yet  many  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  are  innocently  surprised  that 
the  Irish  people  have  no  great  reverence  for 
English  law,  and  no  great  love  for  British 
institutions;  and  so  they  rashly  conclude 
that  the  only  way  to  govern  such  a  lawless 
race  is  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  Bnt 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Irish  from  time 
immemorial  have  heca  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  justice.  To  this  fact  their  bitterest  eoe- 
mies  hear  witness.  In  that  category  may  cer- 
tainly be  reckoned  Sir  John  Davys,  Irish  At- 
torney-General under  James  L ;  yet  this  is 
the  t^timony  which  he  hears : — '  TTiere  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  dotii 
love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  thig 
the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with 
the  execution  thereof,  although  it  he  against 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  law  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it'  'The  truth  is,  he 
adds,  'that  in  time  of  peace  the  Irish  aie 
more  fearful  to  oifeud  the  law  than  the 
English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.' 
That  umple  expression,  '  in  time  of  peace,' 
explains  the  whole  matter.  English  law  has 
unfortunately  too  often  presented  itself  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  a  cruel  enemy, 
against  which  it  was  a  duty  and  a  necessity 
to  wage  a  chronic  warfare ;  and  it  is  no 
great  marvel  if  they  take  some  time  to  leam 
that  their  enemy  of  yesterday  has  suddenly 
become  their  friend.  We  hare  no  faith  in 
sudden  political  conversions,  especially  in 
the  case  of  nations ;  and  we  do  not  despair 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  for  Ireland, 
because  we  find  that  its  healing  propcriies 
arc  percolating  but  slowly  through  the  crust 
of  inevitable  prejudice  which  It  had  to  en- 
counter. We  must  persevere  in  the  good 
work,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  bis 
earnestness  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  coo- 
ciliating  Ireland  by  pas^g  last  session  sefe- 
ral  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  country.  Chief  and  foremost 
among  them  is  the  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill.  It 
is  an  elaborate  piece  of  remedial  legislation, 
though  it  passed  through  Parliament  withoat 
exciting  attention,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
produce  an  excellent  effect  in  Ireland,  as  its 
character  becomes  gradually  known.  It  will 
no  longer  he  possible  for  the  most  violeat 
partisan  to  pack  a  jury  in  Ireland,  and  we 
may  reasonaoly  trust  that  in  pnvcss  of  time 
IrisJimen  will  learn  to  appeal  to  English  jas- 
tice  with  a  confidence  to  which  they  liare 
been  ao  long  strangers. 

Another  Irish  measure  of  great  importance 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legiala- 
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tnre  last  Rension  is  the  Local  Oorcmment 
(Ireland)  Act.  Its  clauses  arc  thirty-two  in 
nnmbcr,  and  its  object  is  to  amend  tlie  law 
relating  to  the  local  government  of  towns  and 
popnloua  places  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  through  ita  provisions,  bnt  we 
may  say  that  their  general  effect  is  to  make 
all  illegality  and  corruption  in  municipal 
elections  and  in  the  elections  of  local  com- 
missioners  impossible,  or  at  least  perilous; 
to  put  a  stop  to  anything  Jiko  jobbing  or 
any  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  money  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  towns ;  to  extend 
to  Ireland,  with  the  necessary  modifications, 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  the  public 
health  which  prevail  in  England;  and  to 
empower  the  governing  bodies  and  rate- 
payers of  all  towns  in  Ireland  to  obtain  lands 
&t  a  cheap  rate,  to  unite  or  separate  district  % 
and  to  alter  rates.  Another  clause  of  the 
bill  empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  create  a  new 
Local  Government  Department  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  office,  '  the  salaries  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament  for  such  purpose.' 
The  tendency  of  the  whole  bill  is  to  deve- 
lop the  faculty  of  self-goverfiment  through- 
out Ireland,  and  to  give  the  country  '  home 
rule '  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  boon 
.  would  be  practicable  or  beneficial.  What 
is  needful  above  all  things  is  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  a  respect  for  English  law;  and 
the  two  bills  which  have  elicited  these  obser- 
vations are  most  valuable  contributions  to 
that  ^ult  Viewing  them  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, we  are  bold  to  say  that  if  the  session 
had  produced  noChing  else,  these  two  bills 
alone  would  have  redeemed  it  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  a  '  barren'  session.  In  the 
election  campugn  of  1668,  Mr,  Gladstone 
described  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
08  a  great  upas  tree  which  was  casting  its 
baleful  shadow  over  the  whole  land;  and 
ever  since  be  has  been  in  office  he  has  set 
himself  vigorously  and  with  unwearied  pa- 
tience not  merely  to  cnt  down  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  ^that  fatal  tree,  but  to 
root  op  one  by  one  the  nosions  growths  which 
flourisiied  beneath  its  friendly  shade.  The 
Jury  Bill  and  the  Local  Government  Act  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  Church  Dill  and  the 
Land  Bill,  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  pass  them  while  Protestant  ascendancy 
edsted.  Other  Irish  bills  have  been  passed 
this  acssiovwhich,  though  of  less  importance 
than  those  we  have  named,  have  a  very 
practical  bearing  on  the  well-being  and  eon- 
eiliation  of  Ireland,  Yet  aH  these  measures 
have  been  simply  ignored  in  the  various  cri- 
tidenis  of  the  session  which  have  come  under 
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our  notice.  As  if,  forsooth  !  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  Ireland  were  not  of  the 
last  cousequence  to  the  empire  at  lat^e. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  the  Government 
in  the  field  of  Irish  legislation.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  its  tale  of  successful  measures  in  mat- 
ters of  English  and  imperial  policy. 

The. Army  Bill  demands,  of  eonise,  the 
first  and  chief  place  in  our  review  ;  and  we 
roust  remark,  in  limine,  on  the  singular  iU- 
luck  which  overtook  the  Government  in  in- 
troducing it  Dnring  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  last  year,  the  country  very  generally,  and 
even  pasuonatety,  demanded  a  large  scheme 
of  army  reoivanlzation.  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives differed,  no  doubt,  in  their  views 
of  what  was  desirable  in  a  good  scheme  of 
army  reform.  The  latter  wished  merely  to 
supplement  and  improve  the  existing  system, 
which  they  considered  as  near  perfection  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  former 
were  not  quite  agreed  among  themselves. 
Some  had  a  hankering  after  the 'Prussian 
system,  and  some  preferred  the  Swiss.  But 
Conservatives,  Whigs,  and  Liberals  were  all 
agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  that  Mr.  Card- 
well's  scheme  ought  to  be  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive one,  and  that  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  involved  expense.  Tbe 
Conservatives  wished  that  expense  to  go  to- 
wards the  enlargement  and  perfecting  of  the 
old  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Libe- 
rals, as  a  body,  demanded  the  abj>lition  of 
the  purchase  system,  and  the  development 
of  a  new  system  in  its  place.  But  all  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, and  there  was  a  general  acquies- 
cence throughout  the  country  in  the  prospect 
of  an  increased  income-tax.  Meanwliilc 
Bourbaki  made  his  fatal  march  to  the  fron- 
tier, Chanzy's  army  was  defeated  and  scat- 
tered, and  Paris  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  praliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed  upon 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  Eastern  question, 
which  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  reopened  in 
so  insolent  a  manner,  was  in  a  twt  vkj  to  a 
pacific  solution. 

The  return  of  calm  after  so  violent  a  storm 
in  the  political  firmament  soon  began  to  tell 
on  English  nerves ;  the  panic  which  prompt- 
ed, during  the  bewildenng  achievements  of 
the  German  armies,  the  cry  for  an  efBcicot 
scheme  of  army  reform  subsided  by  degrees 
as  the  danger  of  war  receded  from  our  shores, 
and  even  *The  Battle  of  Dorking'  failed  to 
impress  the  British  taxpayer  wiA  any  fear 
of  an  imminent  invasion.  The  cousequence 
was,  that  by  the  time  Mr,  Cardwell  laid  his 
scheme  before  Pariiament,  the  enthusiasm 
for  army  rcoi^nizatiou  had  cooled  down  to 
the  temperate,  and  among  some  phUosopbi- 
cal  Radicals,  even  to  the  fri^d  sonc.    Tho 


incasare  of  iLe  Governnicnt  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
and  it  received  the  cordial  acquiescence  of 
the  country.  But  the  panic  was  over,  and, 
a»  A  consequence,  there  was  an  absence  of 
that  euthusiastic  support  ^fhich  enables  a 
minister  to  defeat  sumrasnly  anything  like 
an  attempt  at  aii  oi^nized  system  of  fac- 
tious oppo^tion.  Had  the  Franco-German 
war  ended  two  months  earlier  than  it  did,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  Qovemment 
would  have  received  suEBcicnt  encouragement 
to  atUck  the  purchase  system,  conudoring 
the  expense  which  its  abolition  entailed  on 
the  country.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  up  the  subject  and 
made  it  his  own,  as  he  did  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  he  could  at  any  time 
have  commanded  such  support  from  the  coun- 
try as  would  have  carried  all  opposition  before 
it  One  or  tivo  rousing  speeches  from  him, 
exposing  the  manifold  evUs  of  the  purchase 
eystero,  and  expldning  the  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  done  the  thing.  But 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Cardwell  was  that  he 
elaborated  and  matured  his  scheme  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  prepared  for  almost 
any  oipense  that  would  give  us  an  aruiy 
which  would  secure  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
and  enable  us  to  hold  our  proper  place  in 
the  councils  of  Europe ;  and  that  he  pro- 
pounded his  scheme  when  the  looming  spec- 
tre of  increased  taxation  appeared  a  more 
tangible  evil  than  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
invasion.  The  Opposition  availed  itself 
adroitly,  if  not  very  patriotically,  of  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  and  wooed  the  aid  of  the  ertreme 
Kiidicals  by  the  cry  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. Nor  did  it  ciy  altogether  in  vain.  There 
are  a  few  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  cannot  foTOve  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
being  a  Christian.  That  a  man  of  his  com- 
manding genius  and  varied  acquirements 
should  stilt  retain  the  faith  of  his  childhood 
is  an  enigma  to  them.  But  that  he  should 
ever  presume  to  baulk  their  efforts  to  sap 
and  overthrow  its  foundations  is  an  offence 
to  them ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
tbcy  would  far  rather  have  a  leader  of  the 
Epicurean  type  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr. 
Disraeli.  One  or  two  of  these  pseudo-Lib- 
erals have  been  practically  in  opposition  all 
through  the  session,  and  we  shall  be  curious 
to  see  how  they  defend  themselves  before 
their  constituents  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  One  fact  at  all  events  is  certain :  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  through,  the  help 
which  they  gave  to  the  Opposition  that  the 
session  has  not  been  more  fruitful  than  it 
has  been.  Whenever  the  Opposition  wished 
to  waste  a  night  in  purposeless  debate,  the 
mancenvre  was  sure  to  be  seconded  by  this 


handful  of  Voltairean  Radicals  below  the 


the  Government  introduced  their  Anny  Bill. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  that  bill,  or  to  understand  the 
virulence  of  the  opposition  which  it  encoun- 
tered, without  glancing  at  the  evil  which  it 
sought  to  remedy.  When  the  Government 
resolved  to  ask  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
a  laige  scheme  of  army  reform,  they  found 
themselves  hampered  and  fettered  on  all 
sides  by  the  purehasc  system.  The  army 
was  enclosed  in  a  network  of  vested  interests 
which  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to  break 
through  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  even  so 
slight  a  reform  as  the  abolition  of  the  tanks 
of  ensign  and  comet  It  had,  in  fact,  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  was  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 
It  had  become  mortgaged  to  the  ofBcer^ 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  it 
out  of  pawn  before  it  could  bo  effectually 
dealt  with.  In  short,  the  purehase  system 
mu.st  cease  to  exist,  or  all  ideas  of  army  re- 
organization must  be  abandoned.  Does  any- 
one think  this  too  strong  a  statement  of  the 
case)     Let  him  consider  the  history  of  the 

iiurchase  system,  and  be  will  think  ao  no 
unger. 

We  have  been  told  ad  nauMam  that  the 
purchase  system  has  been  the  munstay  of 
the  British  army.  The  bravery  of  our  offi. 
cers,  their  well-bred  manners,  their  discipline, 
even  their  patriotism  and  loyalty,  have  all 
been  ascribed  to  the  magic  of  the  purchase 
system,  and  so  has  the  esprit  de  eorpt  of  the 
men.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
hitch  in  this  style  of  reasoning,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies  that  the  things  which  happen  to 
exist  together  are  necessarily  related  to  eich- 
other  as  cause  and  effect.  The  officers  of 
the  British  army  may  be  all  that  their  ad- 
mirers declare  them  to  bo, — on  that  point  ve 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently — but 
it  by  no  means  fallows  that  the  purchase 
system  is  the  cause  of  th^r  excellence. 
Nearly  all  the  merits  which  are  claimed  for 
the  purehase  system  were  conspicnous  in  ihe 
German  army  in  the  last  war;  yet  the  put- 
chase  system  is  unknown  in  the  German 
army,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  army  in  the  civil- 
ized woi4d,  England  alone  excepted.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  it  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
English  army.  The  navy  and  the  marines, 
the  artillery  and  the  engineers  know  it  not. 
Its  advocates  are  therefore  forca4  to  this  di- 
lemma: they  must  deny  to  the  navy  and 
to  the  non-purchase  corps  of  the  armv  all 
those  qualities  which  they  claim  as  resulting 
from  the  purchose  system,  or  they  are  hound 
to  admit  that  those  qualitiea  are  independent 
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of  the  pnrcliasc  syetem,  aod  may  conticDe 
to  exist  without  it  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  no  doubt  wbatever  that  the  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  Britbh  officer  are 
not  only  independent  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem, but  that  they  remain  in  spite  of  it ;  for 
the  purckaae  system,  as  it  has  been  in  prac- 
tice among  us,  is  essentially  a  demoralizing 
system,  we  say  as  it  has  been  in  practice 
among  us,  because  the  purchase  system  and 
the  illegal  custom  of  paying  more  than  the 
r^nlation  price  for  the  valne  of  commissions 
have  been  proved  to  be  inseparable.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Roya!  Com- 
mission which  examined  into  the  subject  last 
year.  The  payment  of  over-regulation  prices 
has  been  forbidden  in  every  variety  of  form 
for  more  than  a  century,  but  it  has  grown 
and  prospered  on  its  pronibitions.  On  a  re- 
vision of  the  prices  of  com  missions,  in  1 766, 
by  a  board  of  general  officers,  a  royal  war- 
rant was  issued,  which  contiuns  the  following 
stringent  order  with  respect  to  over-regula- 
tion prices: — 'We  having  approved  of  the 
same  (i.  e.,  the  prices  recommended  ny  the 
board),  our  will  and  pleasure  i^  that  in  all 
cases  tehtre  we  thall  permit  any  of  the  com- 
taitaione  tpeeijied  therein  to  he  told,*  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  same  shall  not  exceed 
the  prices  set  down  in  the  sdd  report  And 
all  colonels,  agents  and  others,  our  military 
officers,  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
conform  strictly  and  carefully  to  the  regula- 
tion hereby  laid  down  and  established,  upon 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure.'  In  1772 
and  1773,  some  other  royal  warrants  were 
issaed,  prohibiting  over-regulation  prices  in 
equally  peremptoiy  terms.  Still  the  unlaw- 
ful tmfiic  went  on  unchecked,  and  in  1783 
another  step  was  tahen  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
A  general  order  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief requiring  every  ofScer,  in 
sending  his  application  for  leave  to  dispose 
of  his  commission  at  the  regulated  price, 
'  solemnly  to  declare,  on  the  word  and  honour 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  nothing 
beyond  the  price  limited  by  his  Majesty's 
regulations  was  stipulated  or  promised,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  that  no  other  mode 


B  or  the  royal  warrant  by  the  Government 
hereafter ;  but  it  may  be  obgarved  in  tlio  mean- 
while how  com  pletely  the  above  passaitejuBtifleH 
(wjjat,  indeed,  was  uot  seriously  denied  by  any 
competent  itutliorily)  tlia  lejfallty  of  Mr.  Gtad- 
Btane's  meoagre.  Tlie  purcliase  Bystem  is  there 
made  aliaoliitely  dependent  on  the  conlinned  per- 
miwion  of  the  royal  will.  The  moment  that 
permiseioD  is  withdrawn,  the  purclinse  system 
ceasea  to  be.  The  Queen  simply  withdrew  the 
royal  warrant  which  authorized  it,  and  tliere  wsa 
aa  end  of  the  matter  legally  and  oonstitaUonally. 


of  compensation  or  gratuity  was  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties,  or  should  be  given  or 
accepted  in  respect  of  such  sale  or  purchase.' 
A  similar  declaration  was  required  of  the 
officer  deuring  to  purchase,  tie  '  expressly 
pledged  his  word  and  honour  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  that  he  would  not,  either 
then,  or  at  any  future  time,  give,  by  any 
means  or  in  any  shape  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  more  tnan  the  regulated  pnce,' 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  was 
further  required  to  declare  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved the  established  regulation  with  regard 
to  price  was  intended  to  be  strictly  complied 
with,  ahd  that  no  clandestine  bai^ain  sub- 
sisted between  the  parties  concerned.  This 
prohibition  waa  extended  to  cases  of  ex- 
change from  half-pay  to  full-pay,  and  from 
one  corps  to  another.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  transmit 
the  names  of  such  officers  in  the  regiment  as 
were  willing  to  purchase  in  succession ;  and 
in  eases  where  the  commanding  officer  re- 
commended a  junior  for  promotion  over  n 
senior's  head,  he  was  to  give  his  reasons  for 
such  recommendation.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  estabhshing  the  rule  of  seniority, 
tempered  by  selection,  in  regimental  promo- 
tion, Mr.  Cardwell  has  simply  revived  an 
item  of  military  reform  attempted  about 
ninety  years  ago.  But  not  to  dwell  on  that, 
the  general  order  from  which  wo  have  been 
quoting  went  on  to  clench  its  prohibition  of 
over-regulation  prices  in  the  following  ex- 
plicit langu^e ; —  ^ 

*  His  Majesty  has.  by  the  advice  of  his  board 
of  general  officers,  be^  further  pleased  to  de- 
clare his  determination  that  any  ofBcer  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  given,  or  to  have  stipu- 
lated, or  promised,  directly  or  indireetlyj  to  jpve 
anything  beyond  the  regulated  price,  m  diso- 
bodienca  to  ^ese  his  Majesty's  orders,  or  by 
any  subterfuge  or  equivocation  to  have  evaded 
the  same,  and  to  hate  thereby  ehaju^vlly  for- 
feited hie  konovr  ae  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, ehall  be  ditmitied  front  hie  Miijetty't  ter- 

Still  the  evil  went  on.  Officers  found 
means  of  evading  the  law  and  escaping  pu- 
nishment, apparently  without  any  prejudice 
to  their  honour  as  officers  and  trcntlcmen  iu 
the  eyes  of  the  profession.  Three  years 
later,  therefore,  that  is,  in  1786,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  compel  British  officers  to 
keep  iheir  solemn  and  plighted  word  of  ho- 
nour ;  for  it  came  to  that.  A  cirenlar  letter 
waa  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
colonels  of  regiments,  forbidding  officers 
about  to  retire  to  make  any  stipulation  as  to 
their  successors,  and  insisting  that  they 
should  sell  ont  or  exchange  '  in  favour  of 
such  persons  as  his  Majesty  should  think  fit 
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to  approve.'  For  it  was  discovered  that  by 
leaving  officers  at  liberty  to  select  tbeir  suc- 
cessors they  found  means  to  elude  the  strict 
orders  prohibiting  over-regulation  prices. 

In  1804,  two  circulars  were  issoed  by  the 
Comtsandcr-in-Chief,  one  addressed  to  army 
agents  against  the  secret  traffic  in  respect  t^ 
commissions,  carried  on  with  officers  of  the 
army;  the  other  to  commanding  officers  of 
re^menta,  gifiog  them  precise  directions, 
which  were  to  be  strictly  observed,  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  all  commissions.  This  pa- 
per states  that '  bis  Majesty's  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  sums  to  be  given  and  received 
for  commissions  iu  the  army,'  bad  'in 
various  instances  been  disregarded.'  The 
previous  ordere  on  the  subject  arc  therefore 
repeated,  and  then '  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thinks  proper  to  declare  that  anv  ofBcerwbo 
shall  be  found  to  have  given,  directly  or  in- 
directly, anything  beyond  the  regulated 
§  rices,  iu  disobedience  to  his  Majesty's  or- 
ers,  or  to  have  attempted  to  evade  the  re- 
gulations iu  any  manuer  whatever,  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  bis 
Majesty,  in  order  that  he  may  be  removed 
from  the  service.'  Up  to  this  time,  and  for 
three  years  more,  the  prohibition  of  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  the  regulation  price  rest- 
ed entirely  on  royal  warrants  and  regulations. 
Iq  1807,  however,  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  Mutiny  Act,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  ^ents  to  traffic  in  the  sale  of  com- 
missions, ^nce  'great  inconvenience  had 
arisen  to  his  Majesty's  service,' from  the  fact 
that '  much  laiger  suins  than  are  allowed  by 
his  Majesty's  r^ulations  are  often  given  and 
received  for  commissions,  and  great  frauds 
committed.'  This  is  the  first  Pariiamentaiy 
condemnation  of  over-regulation  prices,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  enactment  ap- 
plies to  army  agents  only ;  officers  are  not 
included.  But  in  the  year  1800,anAct  was 
passed  for  the 'further  Frevention  of  the 
Sale  and  Brokerage  of  Offices,'  and  in  that 
Act  Parliamentary  sanction  is  given  for  the 
first  time  to  the  various  prohibitions  of  over- 
regulation  prices  by  royal  wwrant.  Not 
only  was  an  officer  to  be  immediately  cashier- 
ed who  paid,  received,  or  connived  at  the 
payment  of  over-regulation  prices,  but  fur- 
ther, '  as  on  encouragement  for  the  detection 
of  sach  practicea,  such  commission  so  for- 
feited shall  he  sold,  and  half  the  regulated 
value  (not  exceeding  £500)  shall  be  paid  to 
the  informer.' 

It  is  D<A  necessary  to  follow  the  various  al- 
terations which  the  Mutiny  Act  underwent 
m  1615-1829,  for  they  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance. But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
take  stock  of  our  inquiry  tiiua  far,  and  en- 
deavour to  gaoge  the  inflaence  of  the  pur- 
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chase  system  on  the  character  of  the  officers 
afi'ected  by  it,  as  attested  by  competent  wit- 
nesses. It  is  obvious  that  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  that  is,  up  to 
the  year  1829,  the  payment  of  over-regiila- 
tion  prices  was  found  to  be  practically  inse- 
parable from  the  purchase  ^stem.  .Nothii^ 
could  have  been  done  to  stop  it  which  ws$ 
not  done,  except  the  detection  and  condign 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  The  Sove- 
reign, the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Wai  Se- 
cretary, and  Parliament,  all  set  thdr  faces 
r'nst  the  illegal  traffic,  and  fulminated 
ats  ondpenaf  enactments  i^^ust  it ;  but 
all  their  efiorts  proved  unavtuHng,  because 
there  was  an  evident  conspiracy  among  the 
general  body  of  officers  to  defeat  tiie  law, 
and,  it  is  sad  to  add,  to  dishonour  their  own 
word.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
officer  who  sold,  and  the  officer  who  boDght, 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
iu  which  the  transaction  took  place,  were  all 
required  'solemnly  to  declare,  and  did  'so- 
lemnly declare  on  the  word  and  honour  of  on 
officeriand  a  gentleman,'  that, '  neither  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly,'  bad  anything  been  paid  or 
stipulated  for  beyond  the  regulated  pric& 
And  yet  it  was  notorious  that  officers  were 
oonstantiy  in  the  habit  of  evading  all  their 
engagements  '  by  subterfuge  or  equivocation,' 
and  were  thereby  habitually  violating  thor 
plighted  word,  or,  to  quote  again  the  lan- 
guage of  the  royal  warrant,  '  had  thereby 
shamefully  forfeited  their  honoor  as  ofBcen 
and  gentlemen.' 

Now,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  a 
priori,  that  a  system  which  encouraged  and 
enabled  officers  in  the  army  to  'shamefully 
forfeit  their  honour  as  officers  and  gentle- 
men,' could  not  fail  to  have  a  vicious  and  de- 
moralizing influence,  not  only  on  their  pr»- 
fessional  character  as  officers,  but  on  their 
whole  i}f?<.f  as  men.  Hie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  often  been  quoted  in  recent  debates 
as  having  said  that  he  hod  an  army  ■  which 
could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.'  No 
donht  the  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded, 
by  dint  of  bard  fighting,  and  the  rare  quali- 
ties which  he  possessed  as  a  commander,  to 
manufacture  such  an  army  oat  of  the  msle- 
rials  that  came  to  his  hand ;  but  that  was  by 
no  metus  the  kind  of  army  which  the  par- 
chase  system  gave  him.  On  the  cont^*, 
he  was  continually  complaining,  w  to  Wa- 
terloo, of  the  ignorance,  the  stupidity,  the 
inmibordination,  and,  in  short,  the  genersl 
inefficiency  of  his  officers.  He  could  tmst 
them  in  nothing,  he  said;  for  they  either 
could  not  understand  and  exccnte  his  com- 
mands, or  tbey  deliberately  disobeyed  them. 
And  in  some  cases  he  found  them  djirking 
tlicir  duties,  and  asking  permission  to  return 
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to  England  on  trivial  plea«.  But  it  will  be 
better  to  let  the  Duke  speak  for  bimself.  On 
tbe  ISlh  of  Maj,  1811,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  LiTcrpool  a  letter,  in  which  be  expresses 
great  rexation  at  the  escape  of  1,400  of  the 
enemy,  althoogh  he  had  *  employed  two  divi- 
sions and  a  brigade  to  prevent  their  escape,' 
and  'had  done  everything  that  could  be  done 
in  tbe  way  of  order  and  instmctaon.'  And 
then  be  goes  on  to  add : — 

'  I  cert&ialy  ImI  every  day  more  and  more 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  am  obliged  to  be  everywhere,  and  if 
absent  from  any  operation  soinetbing  goes 
wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Uiat  tbe  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  acqoire 
that  experience  wbioh  will  teach  them  that  suc- 
ceea  can  be  attained  iHkly  by  attention  to  the 
most  minute  details,  and  by  tracing  every  part 
of  every  (q>eration  from  iU  origin  to  its  conclu- 
sion, point  by  point,  and  ascertai^ng  that  the 
whole  is  understood  by  those  who  are  to  exe- 

In  another  letter  to  Hie  Eari  of  Liverpool, 
dated  July  30,  1811,  he  recommends 

*  the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  I  have  made  in 
respect  to  staff  appointments  attached  to  the 
British  army,  vii.,  that  those  who  hold  them 
shall  receive  no  emolument  oa  account  of  them 
if  absent  from  their  duty  on  account  of  their 
health  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  two 
months,  unless  their  absence  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  wounds.' 

He  thinks  that  this  rule  will  probably  be 
considered  harBh,  but  he  insists  on  it  as 
necessary,  oa  account  of  '  the  abuse  of  sick 
certificates.'  In  a  lAter  dated  39th  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  and  also  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
liverpool,  be  usee  the  following  strong  lan- 
guage:— 

'I  must  also  observe  that  British  officers  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  order,  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
under  their  command,  particularly  in  a  foreign 
service.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  of 
their  conduct  in  tbe  Portuguese  service  has 
shown  me  that  there  must  be  an  authority,  and 
that  a  strong  one,  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds ;  otherwise  they  would  onl  j  disgust  tbe 
soldiers  over  whom  tber  should  be  placed,  the 
officers  whom  they  should  be  destined  to  assist, 
and  the  country  m  whose  service  they  should 
be  employed.' 

Again : — 

"The  ignorance  of  their  duty  of  the  officers  of 
(he  army  who  are  every  day  arriving  m  this 
counby,  and  the  general  inattention  and  dis- 
obedience to  orders  by  many  of  those  who  have 
been  loi^  here,  bicrease  the  details  of  tbe  du^ 
tosoch  an  extent  aa  to  reader  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  cany  it  m ;  and  owing  ti>  tbia  disobe- 
dknee  and  neglect,  1  ean  dnMsd  upon  noQung, 
however  well  regulated  and  ordered.'— ZettM- 
U>  LUut.-em«rat  Bill,  Oct.  18,  1611. 


At  Freneda,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  1813, 
he  issncd  the  following  general  order : — 


The  commander  of  tbe  forces  is  concerned 
to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  repeated  disobedi- 
ence to  orders  on  getry  tubjeet.  It  might  hate 
been  expected  that  in  a  case  in  which  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  themselves  was  the 
object  of  the  orders  issued,  they  would  have 
been  obeyed ;  but  the  genend  officers  and 
commanding  otBcors  of  regiments  may  depend 
upon  it  that  until  Aej  enforce  obedience  to 
erery  order,  and  see  tiiat  the  officers  undv 
them  nnderstaDd  and  reooUeet  what  is  ordered, 
those  subject!  of  oomplaint  must  exist.' 

The  following  letter  shows  what  the  Puke 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  had  an  army' 
that  would  'go  anywhere  and  do  anything.' 
In  the  rank  and  file  he  had  splendid  material, 
but  here  is  his  description  of  the  kind  of 
officers  which  the  purchase  system  gave 
him: — 

*  I  liavo  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  and 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  recommend 

for  promotion,  because  I  bare  bad  him  in  arrest 
since  the  battle  for  disobeying  an  order  given 
to  him  by  me  verbally.  The  fact  is,  that  if 
discipline  moans  habits  of  obedience  to  orders, 
as.  well  as  military  instmction,  we  have  but 
little  of  it  in  tbe  army.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of 
obeying  an  order ;  and  all  the  regulations  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  well  as  of  the  War  Office, 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  army  applicable  t< 


this  peculiar  service,  are  so  much  waste 


paper 


It  is,  howeTur,  an  unrivalled  army  for  fighting, 
if  the  soldiers  can  only  be  kept  in  their  ranks 
during  the  battle;  but  it  wants  SMne  of  those 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  enable  a 
^leneral  to  bring  them  into  the  field  in  the  order 
ui  which  an  army  ought  to  be  to  meet  an 
enemy,  or  to  take  all  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  victwy ;  and  tbe  cause  of  these 
defects  is  the  want  of  habits  of  obedience  and 
attention  to  orders  by  the  inferior  officers  ;  and 
indeed,  I  might  add,  by  all.  They  never  at- 
tend to  an  OTder  vritb  an  intention  to  obey  it, 
or  anfflciently  to  understand  it,  be  it  ever  so 
clear,  and  therefore  never  ob^  it  when  obedi- 
ence becomes  troublesomt^  or  difflenlt,  or  im- 
portanL' — Letter  t«  CoMiel  Torren*,  dattd 
July  18,  1813. 

Two  more  extracts  from  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington's  correspondence  must  suffice  for 
this  part  of  our  survey  : — 

'  I  really  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
my  old  Danish  infantry,  I  have  got  not  only 
the  worst  troops,  bnt  the  worst  equipped  army, 
with  the  worst  sta^  that  vras  ever  brought 
together.'— Z«((w  to  Earl  BalAvnt,  dated 
JuM  S6,  ISIS. 

In  tin  same  letter  be  goes  on  to  complain 
of  an  i^oer  who  '  knows  no  more  of  his 
bnnDess  than  a  child,  and  I  am  obl^^  to 
do  it  for  him ;  and,  after  all,  I  cannot  get 
him  to  do  what  I  order  him.' 
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For  the  folloviog  extract  we  are  iodebtcd 
to  an  able  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Purchase 
System,'  by  the  author  of  '  The  Second  Anna- 
da:'— 

*  Our  olBc«r  is  a  gentletDan.  .  .  .  Indeed,  we 
carry  this  principle  of  the  gmtleman,  and  the 
obJMtion  of  intercouTBe  with  those  under  hie 
command,  so  far,  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
duty  of  a  subaltern  otBcer,  as  done  in  a  foreign 
army,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the  caTalry  or  the 
British  infantry  of  the  line.  It  is  dona  in  the 
Guards  by  the  sergeants.  Then  our  gentleman- 
officer,  howerer  admirable  his  conduct  in  the 
field,  howerer  honourable  to  himself,  however 
glorious  and  adTantageons  to  his  comitry,  is  but 
a  poor  creature  in  discipUning  his  company,  in 
mmp,  quarters  or  cantonmwits.' — Letter  e/ 
BuU  of  WelUngUm,  daUd  April  22,  ISSfl 

Our  inquiry  has  now  led  us  to  this  resnlt. 
The  purchase  system  and  the  abuse  of  c 
reflation  prices  have  been  found  to  be  so 
'  bound  up  together  that  all  efforts  to  destroy 
the  one  while  retuning  the  other  hare  always 
ended  in  the  most  signal  fulnre;  and  tb« 
denioralizing  influence  of  the  whole  system 
waa  sacb  that  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
were  in  the  habit  of  '  shamefully  forfeiting 
their  honour  as  officers  and  gentlemen,'  and 
were  utterly  incompetent,  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  being  witness,  to  fill  the  most 
ordinary  duties  of  their  profession.  Id  none 
of  the  extracts,  howerer,  which  we  have  quot- 
ed from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  published 
despatches  does  be  directly  attribute  the 
evils  of  which  he  complains  to  the  purchase 
system,  with  its  inseparable  concomitant,  the 
payment  of  ovei^regulation  prices.  Ilis  mind 
was  too  mnch  occnpied  with  the  daily  labour 
of  correcting  the  faults  of  his  officers  to  find 
time  to  aualyzo  tlie  causes  of  which  those 
faults  were  the  natural  offspring.  Here  and 
there,  however,  we  find  indicaUons  that  the 
inefficiency  of  his  officers  and  the  system  of 
purchase  were  in  his  mind  intimately  con- 
nected. This,  at  all  events,  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  read  the  following  extract  from  a 


limited  power  of  promotion  which  ought  to  be 
prevented ;  but  we  power  itself  ought  not  to 
be  taken,  by  regulaaon,  from  the  Crown,  or 
from  those  who  do  the  business  of  the  Crown. 
By  these  regulations  we  are  undermining  as 
fast  as  possible  tbe  efficiency  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  There  ib  no  power  anywhere  of  reward- 
ing extraordinary  serrices  or  extraordinary 
merit;  and,  under  circumstances  which  require 
unwearied  atteotioi)  in  every  branch  and  de- 
partment of  our  military  system,  we  appear  to 
be  framing  regulations  to  prevent  ourselves  , 


It  is  plain  that  this  criticism  strikes  at  tbe 
very  root  and  esaeuce  of  the  purchase  sya- 
tetn  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  criticism  of  the  kijid 
that  the  Ihike  of  Wellington  has  left  on 
record.  In  March,  1824,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  York,  submitted  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  three  plans  of  military  reform 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Thoae 
plans,  unfortunately,  are  not  given,  but  we 

Sither  from  the  correspoDdence  between  the 
uke  and  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Ta_?- 
lor,  that  it  waa  proposed,  among  other  things, 
■  to  atop  all  regimental  promotion  by  pur^ 
chaae,  and  on  tbe  retirement  of  an  officer 
the  successor  to  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief from  tbe  general  mass.'  It 
is  impossible^  without  having  the  whole  cor- 
respondence before  us,  cleariy  to  make  out 
what  the  Duke's  views  were  on  this  point ; 
bat  it  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  the  scheme 
is  in  the  fullest  accord  witn  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  passage  last  quoted ; 
and  we  may  therefore  presume  that,  if  he 
conid  have  seen  his  wa^  to  any  fair  and 
practicable  plan  for  abolishing  purchase,  be 
wonld  have  given  it  his  Bapporl,  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  one  thing  is  beyond  ail 
doubt — the  Duke  of  WeUington  condemned 
absolutely  and  peremptorily  the  payment  of 
over- regulation  prices-  Witness  the  follow- 
ing passage  iu  his  letter  to  Sir  Derbert  Tay- 
lor, dated  '  London,  17th  Mud),  1824 :'— * 

'  I  would  forbid  any  brokers  to  interfere,  and 
would  declare  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mand or-in-Chief  to  recommend  to  hin  Majesty 
to  cancel  the  grant  of  any  commission  gnmted 
in  consequence  of  any  n^otiation  with  them. 
I  would  likewise  recommend  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  declare  to  the  army  his  determination 
to  recommend  to  bis  Majes^  to  cancel  any 
commission  granted  for  which  it  shall  appear 
that  the  officer  appointed  to  it  has  paid  more 
than  the  regulated  price,  and  to  dismiss  from 
bis  Majesty  s  service  any  colonel  or  commaud- 
ing  officer  of  a  regiment  who  may  appear  to 
have  forwarded  or  recommended  such  appoint- 
m«it,  knowing  that  more  than  the  regulated 
price  bad  been,  or  was  to  be,  paid  for  it' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  he  adds  despondingly,  '  that 
much  of  what  I  above  proposed  is  difficult 
to  carry  into  execution,  and,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
evil  altogether.'  In  his  reply,  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  reminded  the  Duke  that  the  payment 
of  over-regulation  prices  was  already  forbid- 
den by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  pr»- 
hibition  was  sandJoned  by  the  impomtion  of 
penalties  which  were,  in  fact,  severer  than 
those  suggested  by   tbe  Duke.     'Bat  in  . 
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either  case  tlie  difficnih'  is  to  eBtabliab  the 
proof,  withont  which  the  promotion  could 
not  be  cancelled,  uor  the  officer  himself,  or 
those  parties  to  the  transaction,  dismissed 
the  service.'  What  stronger  proof  conld  we 
have  that  the  illeral  and  immoral  traffic  in 
over-rej^laUon  pnces  clung,  as  an  insepara- 
ble parasite,  to  the  purchase  system,  and 
coald  be  destroyed  only  by  cutting  down  the 
tnink  which  supported  it! 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1824. 
Up  to  that  time  the  regulation  was  still  in 
force  which  obliged  every  officer  who  was  in 
any  way  concerned  ia  any  step  of  regiment* 
al  promotion  to  declare  on  his  solemn  word 
of  hononr  as  an  ofHoer  and  a  gentleman 
tliat  he  was  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  privy 
to  any  payment  made  or  stipulated  for  be- 
yond the  r^;ulation  price.  But  this  pledge 
was  deliberately  and  systematically  violated. 
'  Upon  this  point,'  says  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Hngton,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
already  q  a  Qted, '  I  believe  we  are  ^1  a:;reed,  as 
likewise  that  the  certificate  npon  honour  is 
useless;  that  it  is  conimoQly  signed  whether 
the  contents  are  knowa  to  be  Irue  or  known 
to  be  otherwise,  and  that  on  this  ground 
alone  it  ought  to  be  discontinned.'  Now 
let  the  reader  jnst  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  what  this  implies.  It  means  that 
the  officer  who  retired,  the  officer  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  in  which  the  transaction  took 
place,  all  pledged  their  word  and  honour  as 
officers  and  gentlemen  to  a  declaration  wliich 
they  knew  to  he  a  lie.  Nor  were  they  a  small 
minority  who  so  acted — a  minority  looked 
k  down  upon  by  the  general  body  of  their 
v^  brother  officers  as  men  who  had  di^raced 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  this  practice 
of  dishonouring  their  plighted  word  was  all 
but  universnl  wherever  the  system  of  pur- 
chase prevuled.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  bringing  this  serioae 
indictment  agunst  the  truthfulness  and 
honour  of  British  officers,  there  was  a  debMe 
going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Mutiny  Act ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
the  certificate  npon  honour,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  '  scarcely  one  ease  in  ten  in 
which  officers  received  their  commisMona  at 
the  regntatod  price.'  '  Scarcely  one  case  in 
ten'  in  which  British  officers  did  not  violate 
their  word  of  hononr  and  enbscribe  their 
names  U>  a  lie  I  And  to  perpetuate  a  syst«m 
which  prodnced  this  reeait,  some  two 
hundred  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  majority  in  th«  House  of  Lords 
had  recourse  this  sesmon  to  tactica  which, 
but  for  the  resolntion  of  ihe  Premier,  would 
faave  wasted  the  best  part  of  the  session,  and 
brought  an  amoiut  of  ditciedit  on  Pariia- 
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ment  from  which  it  might  have  found  it 
hard  to  recover.  But  more  of  that  anon. 
In  pity  to  iito  frail  virtue  of  the  British 
officer,  the  oertifioate  upon  honour  was  abol- 
ished  in  April,  1824,  and  Las  not  nnce  been 
revived.  But  the  illegality  of  over-regula- 
tion prices  was  at  the  same  time  reaffirm- 
ed, and  the  same  penalties,  which  bad  prov- 
ed so  unavailing,  wore  Tciterated. 

This  is  briefly,  but  substantially,  the  his- 
tory of  the  (jnMtion  np  to  this  year.  'Tho 
resnlt  of  our  inquiry,'  says  the  Koyd  Com- 
mission of  1 870,  <  is  that  the  payment  and 
the  receipt  by  officers  of  the  army  of  any 
sum  in  excess  of  the  regulated  price  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  commieuoua 
13  expresaly  prohibited  by  the  Actr  of  40 
Geo.  III.  0.  126.'  Indeed,  it  was  imposmble 
that  the  commissionen  could  have  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  The  facts  are  too 
plain  to  admit  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  the  courts  of  justice 
had  already  ruled  the  pomt.  In  a  case  that 
oame  before  bim  in  1866,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Elxcheqner  dneided  that  an  nn- 
dertaking  by  an  officer  to  give  up  his  com- 
mission in  a  i^iment  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money  promised  him  beyond  the 
regulated  price,  was  an  illegal  transaction, 
and  brought  the  parties  concerned  within 
the  proviuoDS  and  penalties  of  tiie  Act  of 
49  Geo.  111.  0.  136.  This  coiistniction  of 
the  Act  was  confirmed,  in  1863,  hy  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Yet  this  ill^al  practice 
has  lived  and  thrived  np  to  this  very  year,  in 
spite  of  all  the'  attempts  made  at  various 
times  to  put  it  down.  *  Wc  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  says  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  'that  it  prevailed  from  the 
time  when  the  prices  of  coinmisBions  were 
first  fixed  in  the  year  1719-30  ;'  and  '  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  most  explicit  pro- 
hibitions and  the  most  stringent  r^ulationa 
have  utteriy  failed  to  prevent  or  even  ehecb 
the  practice,'  Is  there  need  of  further  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  to 
destroy  the  illegal  and  degrading  practice  of 
over-regulation  prices  without  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  pnrcfaase  lystera  f 

"We  bftve  seen  how  completely  the  officers 
reared  under  the  pnrchaso  system  failed  in 
all  the  requirements  of  their  profesMon 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  class  of  offi- 
cers would  come  scathless  out  of  a  similar 
ordeal  DOW !  Doubtless,  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  have  participated  in  tbc  gene- 
ral advancement  of  society  in  knowledge 
and  in  other  respects  during  the  last  W,y 
years.  But  has  their  improvement  been  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  that  visible 
in  other  profeasions!    We  seriously  doubt 
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it.  We  believe,  indeed,  Uiat  we.  bare  now  a 
tm  lai^er  proportion  of  able  and  hurhly- 
trained  officers  than  we  bad  wben  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  expreesed  tbe  opinions  wbicb 
we  have  quoted.  Still,  taking  onr  officers  in 
the  a^regate,  we  believe  that  tbey  are  far 
below  tbe  standard  even  of  respectable  cora- 
pelency.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  frank 
Gonfeesion  of  a  diatingaisbed  officer,  vi'bo 
kappene,  in  addition,  to  be  a  strenuoua  up- 
holder of  the  purchase  system.  In  bis  evi- 
dence before  tne  Royal  Commisaion  on  mili- 
tary education  in  186&,  Lord  Stnthnaim  de- 
clared as  follows : — 

'  These  mistakes  (which  he  bad  just  mention- 
edj  consist  in  ofBoers  giving  the  wrong  words 
of  command,  and  being  unable  to  execute  ne- 
cessary, and  often  the  mmplest  movements. 
Some  officers  of  long  standing,  and  even  com- 
manding officoa,  are  ignorant  of  the  umple  but 
important  detail,  the  difference  between  a 
change  o/Zronf  and  a  change  of  poiition.  .  . 
Movements  are  learnt  by  rote  for  tbe  oc- 
casion. .  .  .  Hence,  at  mj  inspections,  in 
India  as  wdl  aa  in  b«iand,  of  regimenta,  when 
[  bare  aaked  officers  the  object  of  evolutions  in 
tbe  book,  or  called  on  them  to  perform  simple 
strategical  movements  adapted  to  them,  I  have 
found  that  tbey  are  ignorant  of  their  use  or 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in  ope- 
rations. ...  As  officers  are  uninstnicted 
in  the  first  principles  of  practical  or  field  opera- 
tions and  movements,  ther  are  equally  in  tbe 
daric  as  to  tiiosa  of  a  hidier  order,  or  which 
are  comttettd  with  ground.  .  .  .  The  wbtde 
eouree  of  mj  evidence  goes  to  prove  that,  ow- 
ing to  a  mistaken  system  of  education  and 
traioiag,  and  want  of  reward  for  merit,  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  qualifications,  of  (Murse  vritb 
ezcep^ons,  exists  in  all  grades,  indnding  that 
of  conMuanding  offlcen.' 

Xhese  opinions  do  not  greatlv  differ  from 
ti^Qte  whif:h  the  Duke  of  WeUiugton  ex- 
prefeed  jo  Spain  sixty  years  ago,  ana  we  be- 
beya  tl^at  they  would  be  confirmed  by  every 
conjwtent  aqthority ;  indeed,  tbey  are  abun- 
dAoUf  con^nned  in  tbe  volnminous  Blue 
Book  from  which  we  have  extracted  tbem. 
Nov,  this  profesuonal  ignorance  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  in  our  time  than  it  was 
when  tbe  D^ke  of  Wellington  was  fighting 
against  tba  firpues  of  Napoleon  ;  for  la  the 
scientific  mastery  of  his  profession  the  Bri- 
tish officer  of  that  day  was  probably  not  far 
behind  the  officers  against  whom  be  was 

[littcd.  On  both  udes  the  art  of  war  was 
eamt,  for  the  most  pact,  in  the  field,  and 
under  tbe  toition  of  tne  two  great  obtains 
of  the  aee.  There  is  very  little  donbt  that, 
but  for  tJie  genius  of  Wellington,  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  would  have  ended,  as  far  as 
tlio  British  army  was  concerned,  in  disaster 
and  ignominy.  But  the  conditions  of  war- 
fare have  be«n  greatly  changed  since  then. . 
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Arms  of  precision,  and  other  improvunents 
in  the  mechanics  of  war,  have  an  increasing 
tendency  to  diminish  tbe  value  of  indiridu^ 
dash  and  pluck,  and  to  exalt  in  a  relative 
proportion  the  importance  of  profeaeional 
skill.  The  most  admirable  combinations  on 
the  part  of  a  general  may  now,  much  more 
easily  than  heretofore,  be  defeated  by  tbe 
bungling  of  a  subordinate.  The  intelligence 
and  precision  with  which  superior  orders 
were  executed  by  the  youngest  subalterns  in 
the  Oennan  army  dnnng  the  late  war  was  a 
theme  of  general  admiration ;  and  is  it  not 
clear  that  an  army  equal  to  the  Oenoaa  in 
all  other  re8pect.%  but  inferior  to  itin  this 
all-important  point,  must  have  been  inevits- 
bly  worsted?  But  subalterns  arc  the  rair 
material  out  of  which  generals  are  made, 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  that  when  yon  take  from  men  the 
ordinary  incentives  to  exertion,  Ihey  are  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  eice!- 
lence  in  their  calling,  A  system  which  pro- 
motes the  indolent  rich  duUiml  over  the  indus- 
trious poor  man  of  brains,  is  sure  to  damp  the 
eneimcsof  both  ;  of  tbe  one  because  his  money 
enables  him  to  obtain  without  labour  what 
he  covets;  of  the  other,  because  he  knows 
that,  without  money,  industry  and  brains 
are  of  no  avail.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1870,  stated,  as  the  result  of  bis  ex- 
perience, that  rich  young  mwi,  having  fewer 
motives  for  exertion  than  others,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  excel  in  their  profesMon. 
But  rich  young  men  are  precisely  the  cIsm  of 
officers  who  are  cherished  by  the  purchase  sys- 
tem— men  who  join  tbe  army  for  a  few  years 
aa  a  fashionable  .pastime,  but  who  have  tteva 
bid  any  serious  intention  to  make  the  pro- 
fosuon  of  arms  the  business  of  their  life.  It 
is  notorions,  on  the  other  band,  that  the  par- 
chase  system  keeps  In  subordinate  nob 
many  men  who  have  genins  to  command 
armies.  Now  and  then  they  come  to  tbe 
surface  in  the  general  nfting  which  real  war 
occasions,  but  only  after  much  mischief  luu 
meanwhile  been  done  by  the  incapacity  of 
those  whom  the  accident  of  having  a  heavier 
puree  had  placed  over  their  heads.  The  In- 
dian Mutiny  discovered  the  talents  of  Sir 
Henry  Ilavelock,  who  had  been  purchased 
over  BO  often  that  he  waa  constrwDed  to 
speak  thus  of  himself  in  his  fifty-uxtli 
year : — '  The  honour  of  an  old  soldier  on  the 
point  of  having  his  juniors  put  over  him  is 
so  sensitive  that,  if  I  had  no  family  to  sap- 

Crt,  and  the  right  of  choice  in  my  own    , 
ads,  I  would  not  serve  one  hour  longer.' 
Lord  Clyde,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Gom- 
miseion  of  I860,  saya: — 'I  have  known  veiy 
many  estimable  men,  baTing  higher  qualities 
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aa  officers  tbiui  usual,  men  of  real  promise 
and  merit,  and  well  educated,  bat  who  could 
not  purchase ;  when  such  men  were  purchas- 
ed over,  their  ardour  cooled,  and  they  fre- 
quently left  the  sen'ice  ;  or,  when  they  con- 
tinued, it  was  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
any  love  of  the  profession.'  In  fact,  Lord 
Clyde  was  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  mischief  of  the  purchase  system,  ile 
had  several  times  been  purchased  over,  and, 
but  for  the  Crimean  War,  it  is  probable  that 
bo  woald  never  have  commanded  an  army. 

Where,  indeed,  can  we  find  a  stronger  ar- 
gument agunst  the  purchase  system  than  in 
tiie  Crimenu  war  itself?  The  gallantry  and 
endurance  of  men  and  officers  ^ikc  were  be- 
yond oil  praise.  But  when  that  admission 
has  been  made,  what  else  can  be  said  with 
truth  in  praiso  of  that  campaign  ?  Was  it 
no^  all  through,  one  dreary  series  of  military 
blunders  and  general -mismanagement  unre- 
lieved by  one  single  ray  of  mUitaiy  genius 
engendered  hy  the  purchase  system?  A 
French  General  is  said  to  have  characteriBed 
the  British  troops  at  Inkerman  as  'an  army 
of  lions  led  by  as-ws,'  Whether  the  epigram 
was  really  uttered  by  the  General  in  question, 
or  was  one  of  the  mventions  of  the  British 
camp,  it  certainly  expressed  a  very  general 
feeling  both  at  home  and  in  the  Crimean 
snny. 

Another  objection  to  the  porchaae  system 
is,  that  it  sets  a  premium  on  cowardice.  Ac- 
cording to  a  return  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Co.,  who  are  agents  for  twenty-one  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
battalioDS  of  infant^,  exclusive  of  the  house- 
hold cavalry  and  brigade  of  Guards,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  statement  of  the  regula- 
tion prices  and  over-regulation  prices  of  com- 
missions in  the  cavalry  regiments  for  which 
they  are  ^ents : — 

iUglllUloD. 

Comet £400 

Lieutenant 330 

CWptaln 1,100 


D.  Tot&l. 

£573 

833 

2.ooa 

8,103 

IfiOO 

8,000 

l.TM 

8,094 

£4,500        £S,»7S       £10,475 

It  appeam  from  this  statement  that  the 
average  over-regulation  price  paid  in  the 
cavalry  is  more  than  double  the  present  re- 
gulation price.  In  the  infantry  of  the  line 
the  over-regulation  price  is  not  so  high  as 
this,  but  it  IS  nevertheless  considerable;  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  furnished  from 
Heaers.  Cox's  office,  the  sum  of  £a,&11,326 
is  at  this  moment  invested  hy  officers  in 
their  commissions  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lation price.     In  other  words,  the  anny,  as' 
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we  have  already  observed,  is  mortgaged  to 
the  officers  by  a  long-established  system  trf 
illegal  traffic ;  and  no  reform  was  possible 
till  that  system  was  destroyed  root  and 
branch.  But  our  immediate  object  is  to 
show  that  the  system  really  puts  a  preminm 
on  cowardice,  or,  at  least,  on  a  derehction  of 
patriotism.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
colonel  who  has  paid  npwarda  of  £10,000 
for  his  commission,  and  let  tu  suppose  him 
to  have  a  family,  but  to  have  no  private  for- 
tune, A  war  breaks  out,  and  he  is  ordered 
on  foreign  service.  He  dies  from  one  of  the 
numerous  causes — other  than  wounds  wliieh 
are  incident  to  a-soldier's  hfe  in  a  campaign 
— and  the  consequence  is  that  his  invest- 
ment of  £10,475  is  lost  for  ever  to  his  fomi- 
ly.  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  hard  fate  is 
the  case  of  an  officer  killed  in  action,  or  dy- 
ing within  six  months  of  wounds  received  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  And  even  in  that 
case  the  hardship  is  only  mitigated,  not  re- 
dressed ;  for  the  families  of  such  officers  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  more  than  the  value 
of  the  regulation  price  of  the  commission. 
We  thus  see  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  officer's  mind  ought  to  be  most  free  from 
all  disturbing  influences,  it  is,  in  reaUty,  Uke- 
ly  to  be  distracted  between  two  conflicting 
duties :  the  duty  of  making  provision  for  his 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dnty  of  sac- 
rificing his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  Queen  and 
country  on  the  other. 

Nor  is  death  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
the  only  event  which  involves  the  forfeiture 
of  the  money  piud  by  an  officer  in  excess  of 
the  over-regulation  price.  He  may  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  or  may  receive  a  hint- 
to  retire  quietly  on  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  sell  hia  commission.  In  either 
case  he  loses  the  value  of  his  over-regulatiom 
investment*  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
case  of  an  oCBccr  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
majot^neral  on  the  fixed  establishment- 
He  cannot  recover  any  portloil  of  what  be- 
has  piud  for  hia  commissions. 

Other  illaatrations  might  be  given,  sncHi 
as  the  case  of  officers  pUcod  on  temporary 
half -pay  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the- 
establishment ;  but  enough  haa  surely  been, 
said  to  show  the  utterly  indefenuble  charac- 
ter of  the  purchase  system,  and  to  prove  thai 
no  efficient  scheme  of  army  reoiganization 
was  possible  till  the  system  waa  swept  clean 
away.  Our  main  purpose,  however,  has  not 
been  to  demonstrate  the  irretrievable  bad- 
ness of  the  purchase  system,  but  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  tho  astounding - 
fact  that,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  this- 
rotten  system,  an  organized  attempt,  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Fallament,  waa- 
made  by  an  Opposition  in  a  hupdcsa  minoii- 
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ty,  to  defeat  by  ^tjoas  means  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  mitjority,  and  so  to  wsat«  the 
be^  part  of  the  eeseion.  The  scheme  of  the 
Government,  on  the  moticm  for  its  sectnd 
rcadin);,  was  submitted  to  »  prolonged  and 
exhaustive  debate,  and  on  tne  last  night 
of  the  debate,  when  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  be  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
a  speech  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  his 
followers  that,  however  imperfect  the  bill 
might  be  in  details,  its  anmus  was  aa  good 
as  to  entitle  it  to  a  favourable  consideration 
in  committee.  'The  animui  of  the  measure 
is  purely  j^ood,'  he  stud,  '  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  is  the  first  attempt  to  weld 
the  tliree  great  arms  of  the  country — the  re- 
gulars, the  militia,  and  the  volunteers — into 
one  force'  The  amendment  was  according- 
ly negatived  without  a  division. 

But  by-and-bye  Mr.  Lowe  produced  his 
unpopular  and  un statesmanlike  budget,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  saw  bis  opportunity.  In  the 
middle  of  March  he  ventured  to  ridicule  the 
purchase  system  as 
'Very  much  belonging  to  the  same  cUhs  of 

Suestions  as  a  marri^e  with  a  deceased  wife's 
later.  Each  side  is  convinced  that  their  solu- 
tion is  the  only  one  absolutely  necessary  for 
'  'the  welfare  of  society  ;  while  cahnar  minds, 
who  do  not  take  so  extrome  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  are  of  opinion  that,  whatever  way  it 
may  be  decided,  it  is  possibla  that  affaire  may 
go  on  much  tlie  same. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli wanted  to  rally  the  colonels  around  him 
ui  his  .attack  on  the  Government,  he  sudden- 
ly turned  round  and  defended  purchase  with 
the  zeal  of  a  Viatic.  And  then  began,  un- 
^ie^  the  sanction  of  the  Opposition  leader, 
that  series  of  Fabian  tactios  which  wasted  so 
:muah  of  the  session,  and  whicht  if  not  op- 
posed to  the  letter  of  parliamentary  usage, 
'.were  certainly  .at  variance  with  its  spiriL  It 
'has  hitherto  been  understood  that  the  prin- 
«iple  of  n  bill  is  afSnned  on  its  second  read- 
ing. Now  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 
CardwcU's  bill  was  the  aboUtion  of  purchase 
in  the  army,  and  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  without  a  division. 
Yet  the  qnesiiim  of  porcliaso  was  fought 
.agiun,  fiercely,  over  every  clause,  almost 
over  every  word  of  the  bill  in  its  passage 
through  committee.  When  one  amend- 
ment was  disposed  of,  it  suddenly  appeared 
X'n  in  another  shape  by  some  ingenious 
te  of  the  forms  of  the  House. 

At  last,  however,  the  Bill  left  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  presented  to  the 
'House  of  Lords  m  the  middle  of  July. 
There  it  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Oppo- 
■sition,  by  the  following 
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That  this  Hoose  is  unwilfing  to  assent  to  a 
second  reading  of  this  bQI  until  it  has  bid 
before  it,  either  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
or  through  the  medium  of  an  inquiry  and  re- 
port of  a  Rojal  CommisBion,  a  complete  *Dd 
prehensive  scheme  for  the  first  appoint- 
it,  promotion,  and  retirement  of  officers  ; 
for  the  amalgamation  of  tiie  regular  and  anii- 
liarj  laud  farces  ;  and  for  securing  tiie  other 
changes  necessair  to  place  the  miUtaiy  system 
of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  efficient  basis.'  * 

Either  the  amendment  was  insincere  od 
the  face  of  it,' or  it  betrayed  the  most  culpa- 
ble ignorance.  Lord  Noithbrook  had,  id 
fact,  anticipated  it  in  a  speech  of  remaAable 
ability,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  Duh 
of  Richmond's  amendment  was  simply  inept 
For  the  scheme  of  the  Government  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  required  by  the  amend- 
ment, except  in  the  matter  of  retirement; 
and  that  was  one  of  those  details  which 
could  not  have  been  put  into  a  bill  before- 
hand, but  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  Kght 
and  under  the  guidance  of  experience.  The 
bill  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  mutilated 
in  its  passage  through  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  nothing  remuncd  of  it  except  the 
naked  proposal  to  abolish  pnrchaee.  But 
the  plain  fact  was,  as  Lord  Northbrook 
pointed  out,  that  the  provisions  which  had 
been  dropped  did  not  affect  the  hill  vitally, 
or  even  materially.  One  was  an  estennon 
of  the  Enlistment  Act — a  matter  of  no  un- 
portance ;  another  related  to  the  ballot  for 
tbe  militia — also  of  no  immediate  import- 
ance ;  and  the  third  of  the  abandoned  pro- 
visions was  that  which  empowered  counties 
to  rwse  money  for  supplying  militia  barracks. 
In  all  other  respects  the  bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Common!, 
and  the  proposal  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  it  till  more  information  was  f  oroi^ed 
was  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  derict 
for  saving  the  purchase  system,  with  all  its 
evil  and  idl  its  scandal,  for  at  least  another 
year.  The  amendment  was  carried,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  twenty-five. 

The  Government  was  thus  placed  in  a 
most  awkward  dilemma.  They  had  the 
choice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  accepting  the 


•  The  Duke  of  Argyll  questioned  tliecoMliln- 
tional  character  of  this  anieiidmeni,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  trenehJng  on  the  royml  prero- 
gative, acting  through  the  reeponaible  ministen 
of  the  Crown. 

'  Parliament  has  a  right  to  call  for  fiiU  hlfo^ 
raatlon  In  r^fvrd  to  mSlllary  matters,  for  dM 
purpoBe  of  enablinff  it  to  vote  with  disoetioa 
and  IntelllfpiDce.  But  this  right  must  not  bs 
held  to  jiutif?  an  uureaenQable  interference  in 
resufct  to  t!ic  dctailB  of  militsrj"  admiuiBtratlon.' 
— 7W(f«  rnrliamentary Oovernmoitin  Bngtvii- 
Vol.  i.  1..  338. 
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gtnicdeal  rejection  of  tbe  bill  for  k  year;  and 
tbe  coneequence  of  doing  so  would  have 
t>een  as  follows :— The  exhaustive  discussioD 
of  the  Babject  in  the  Konse  of  CorainonB 
would  have  been  thrown  sway;  idl  the  plane 
of  the  Government  for  Uie  reot^^auization  of 
the  army  mnst  have  remained  in  abeyance 
for  at  luist  another  year ;  and  the  intereata 
of  the  officers  would  in  the  meaatime  have 
been  needlessly  sacrificed,  for  in  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  the  value  of  ovep-regnlati(Hi 

5 rices  would  probably  have  fallen  to  sero. 
loreoyer,  we  should  have  had  snoh  an  agita- 
tion tbrougbout  the  country  as  would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  made  it  impossible  for 
any  Oo?emment  to  offer  a  second  time  the 
very  liberal  t«rms  which  officers  are  now  en- 
abled to  secure.  Th^  Opposition  denounced 
tbe  compeuEAtion  which  the  Government  of- 
fered to  the  officer*  as  wasteful  expenditare, 
and  if  the  shortsighted  vote  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords  had  not  been  set  aside,  the  country 
would  have  taken  tbe  Oppoution  at  ita  word, 
and  have  refused  to  sauefion  so  much  of  the 
increased  expenditure  as  was  caoaed  by  tbe 
paymeot  of  over-regulation  prices.  PurchaM 
would  have  gone  inevitably ;  but  the  officen 
would  have  lost  more  than  half  the  compen- 
sation which  is  now  secured  to  them.  And 
for  this  they  would  have  had  to  thank  their 
iajudicious  champions  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  The  Government  has  literally 
'saved  them  from  ttieir  friends.'  .Earl 
Russell  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  fired 
np  with  indignation  when  this  wanting  was 
whispered  in  their  ears  daring  the  deb^e  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Army  Bill.  '  It 
had  been  suggested,'  said  the  former,  '  that 
if  the  amendment  were  carried  the  propostU 
of  the  Government  to  compensate  officers 
for  whal  was  called  the  over-r^ulation  price 
would  be  withdrawn ;  but  he  most  say  thU 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  incredible  sup- 
position. ...  If  compensation  for  over- 
r^^lation  prices  was  jnrt  in  March,  1871,  it 
conld  not  be  unjust  twelve  montiis  later.' 
With  ail  doe  deference  to  Lord  Russell, 
we  think  that  time  i*  an  element  in  the 
e«M,  and  that  an  offer  wl]j,ch  was  jnst  this 
year  might  be  unjust  nest  year.  It  wonld 
h»ve  been  tbe  duty  of  the  Government  to 
coDuder  tbe  will  of  tbe  eountfy  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  tbe  officers,  and  to  take 
oare-th'at  the  former  did  not  sntfer  by  any 
undue  consideratloD  for  tbe  Utter.  A  man 
who  refuses  a  more  than  equitable  offer  by 
waj  of  eompeiiaatiou  for  a  loss  incurred  in 
an  illegal  manner,  has  no  ri^t  to  cmnplain 
if  the  offer  is  not  repeated,  more  especially 
if  he  has  received  fair  warning  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  tbe  consequence  of  his  refusal. 
Bnt,   wbetlier   just    or    not,  the    pltun 
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truth  is  that  tbe  llousu  of  CoinmonB 
would  not  have  sanctioned  a  second  timo 
the  payment  of  ove^^egnlation  prices.  In 
the  interest  of  tbe  ofiScers  tbemnelves,  there- 
fore, in  tbe  interest  of  the  House  of  Lords 
also,  but,  moat  of  ^  in  tbe  interest  of 
the  army  and  of  tbe  natdoo,  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  avail  itself  of  any  l^al 
means  which  might  enable  it  to  prevent  the 
mischief  that  could  not  ful  to  follow  from 
the  rash  vole  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ministers  accordingly  advised  the  Queen  to 
abolish  purchase  by  roy^-  warrant,  which 
was  at  onoe  doo&  This  has  been  called  a 
eoup  d'etat,  and  a  display  of  '  high-banded 
despotism.'  But  no  one  whotio  opinion  is 
wor^  anything  has  ventmed  to  question  tbe 
l^lity  of  the  act  Kr  Roundcll  Palmer, 
whose  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  was  s-ipposed  to  indicate  his  dis- 
approval, has  given  the  high  sanction  of  his 
au^ority,  not  only  to  the  legality,  bnt  to  the 
advisabiUty,  under  the  eircnmstances,  of  wliat 
the  MinistiT  had  done.  Bnt  though  the  le- 
gality of  the  act  has  not  been  disputed,  a 
chorus  of  voices  in  and  out  of  pM4iaroent 
have  prononnced  it '  unconstitutional.'  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  the  distinction.  An  uucod- 
etitutional  act  we  take  to  mean  an  act  perpe% 
trated  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  But 
what  part  of  tbe  constitution  has  been 
infringed,  either  in  letter  or  in  ri>irit,  by  the 
eiercise  of  tbe  royal  warrant  in  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army }  Tbe  purchase 
ayrtem  was  created  by  royal  warrant,  not 
tue  it  ever  rested  on  any  other  sanction. 
Constitutionally  and  legally,,  therefore,  aU 
that  was  required  for  its  abolition  was 
merely  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  warrant  which 
gave  it  existence  ;  and  that  is  [Hrecisely  what 
has  been  done.  Constitutional  or  legal  ob- 
jection there  is  none  that  can  bear  a  mo- 
ment's eiaminadon,  and  tbe  whole  matter 
resolves  itself  into  a  qnestion  of  expediency. 
Those  wbo  eooaider  tbe  pnrcbase  system 
the  mainstay  of  tiie  British  army  will,  of 
coarse,  be  of  opinion  tbat  it  was  highly  in- 
expedient to  abdish  it  Others,  however, 
who  prefer  to  look  at  the  question  in  the 
light  of  facts  rather  than  of  theory  ani^  sen- 
timent, will  say  that  it  was  expedient  tO' 
alx^h  at  the  earliest  moment  in  whi<^  it 
conld  l^^ly  be  done,  a  system  whose  his- 
tory is  such  as  we  have  described,  and  the 
continuance  of  which  for  another  year,  after 
all  that  had,  taken  place,  would  have  been 
fraught  with  evil  to  public  morality,  and' 
have  effectually  prevented  in  the  interval  all 
possibility  of  reorganizing  the  army. 

Bnt  tho  (ting  of  the  royal  warrant  abolish- 
ing' purchase  in  the  army  lay  doubtless  in 
the  fact  tbat  it  was  only  exercised  after  the 
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consent  of  Parliameiit  had  been  previotul^ 
aeted,  and  (by  the  Lords)  refaeed.  And  if 
tbb  hnmiliation  had  been  put  upon  tbe 
House  of  Lordi  vantouly,  and  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  the  Oovernment  would  fatfVe 
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But  was  there 


not  a  sufficient  canse  t  la  tbe  first  place, 
the  abolition  of  purchase  was  part  of  a  ifrge 
■chcnie,  which  embraced,  inter  alia,  a  yery 
liberal  offer  of  compensation  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  vested  interest*  which  the  officers 
of  tbe  army  bad  illegally'  coutracted.  It 
seemed,  tberefore,  more  respectful  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  asked  to 
Tot«  the  money,  that  tbe  scheme  of  Ibe 
OoTcmment  should  be  submitted  to  it  in  its 
integrity  ;  and  th«re  is  no  doubt,  we  appre- 
hend, that  if  the  House  of  Commons  liad 
met  the  second  reading  of  tbe  hill  by  a  vote 
similar  to  that  wluch  was  carried  in  tJie 
House  of  Lords,  the  Government  would 
have  bowed  to  the  decision.  But  the  ques- 
tion assumed  qaite  a  different  aspect  after 
the  bill  had  been  affirmed,  in  all  its  essential 
features,  by  decisive  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  then  in  tbe  power  of 
the  Government  to  abolish  nurcbase  by 
royal  warrant,  a&d  to  send  tbe  oUI,  tfans  dis- 
«ncnmbered  of  its  bone  of  contention,  np  to 
tbe  House  of  Lords.  But  tbe  Lords  would 
certainly  have  resented  such  treatment  even 
more  ind'^antly  than  they  did  tbe  sub- 
sequent rescinding  of  their  vote.  60  tbe 
bill  was  presented  to  them  as  it  left  the 
lower  House ;  and  they  met  it,  not  by  a 
direct  negative,  not  even  by  an  amendment 
affirming  the .  expediency  of  letMning  tbe 
pnrcbase  system,  but  by  a  motion  for  delay. 
The  debate  which  followed,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  tbe  mwority  m  tbe  upper 
Honse  were  in  reality  %hting,  not  for  more 
information,  but  for  the  retenUon  of  the  pur- 
chase system.  The  consequence  of  yielding 
to  their  injndieioDS  vote  would  tberefore  have 
been  simply  tbe  waste  of  a  precious  twelve- 
month; for  everybody  admitted  that  the 
purchase  system  was  doomed,  and  could  not 
survive  another  year.  But  it  wonld  hare 
been  much  more  satirfactAry  if  it  could 
have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  its  rcHurrection  woald  have  been  a  moral 
impossibility ;  whereas,  as  matters  now  stand, 
it  may  be  revived  any  moment  by  tbe  same 
process  which  has  for  tbe  time  destroyed  tt 
This  consideration  alone  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  course  which 
the  Government  took.  The  abolition  of 
purchase  by  Act  of  Parliament 
more  excellent  way,  and  the  Government 
was  right  in  trying  it  before  availing  itself 
of  its  last  resource  in  the  ro^al  warHint, 
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And  certainly  the  officers  are  tbe  last  per- 
sons who  ought  to  Gomplun  of  what  bu 
been  done  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tbat  if  tbe  Government  had  begun  by  abo- 
lishing purchase  it  wonld  have  fonnd  it  hard, 
in  the  absence  of  a  ^id  pro  quo,  to  per- 
suade the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction 
swollen  estimates  which  compensation 
for  OTcr-rcgnlation  prices  necessitated.  The 
Lords,  too,  if  they  wonld  only  consider  the 
matter  calmly,  would  see  reason  to  be  grate- 
fnl  to  a  Government  which  has  reacaed  them 
from  much  obloqny  and  from  a  most  danger- 
ons  agitation.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  rejection  of  the  Ballot  Bill 
and  of  tbe  Army  Bill  in  one  session  would 
have  gravely  imperilled  tbe  extstence  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  at  least  in  its  present  fona. 
But  the  nnavoidable  mortification  which  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  inflict  upon  it 
served  to  appease  the  public  resentment,  and 
even  to  crrate  a  certain  d^ree  of  sympathy 
in  favour  of  onr  hereditary  legislators. 

The  limits  of  onr  space  forbid  ns  to  do 
more  than  notice  very  cursorily  the  remain- 
ing Ministerial  acbiovements  of  the  session. 
We  do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  bnt 
our  own  opinion  is  that  the  Univenity  Teste 
Bill  is  at  least  as  important  a  measure  as  the 
Divorce  Bill,  which  was  about  the  solo  legis- 
lative triumph  of  ^e  session  of  1857.  Tothe 
readers  of  the  Britith  Quarterly,  at  all 
events,  that  session  will  not  appear  a  barren 
one  which  has  throws  open  to  Nonconfcr- 
mtsta  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Nor  will  the  working  classes  qnartd 
seriously  with  a  session  which  has  given  thetn 
the  Trades'  UniiHiB  Bill.  The  repeal  of  tiie 
Ecclesiasldcal  Titles  Bill  may  be  considered 
a  small  matter.  But  tbe  passage  of  it  through 
Parliament  consumed  the  best  part  of  a 
sesuon,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  three 
.kingdoms.  It  was,  moreover,  a  stride  back- 
ward in  civiliiation,  for  it  was  one  of  tboM 
attempts,  agunst  which  Nonconformists  have 
always  protee(«d,  to  defend  the  truth  by  tbe 
carnal  weapons  of  penal  l^islati<H).  It  was 
also  the  commencement  of  a  retrograde 
policy  towards  Itfland.  When  tbe  Qaeeo 
visitod  that  country,  and  on  several  other 
occasions,  the  territorial  titles  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bisfaops  were  freely  recog- 
nised in  official  docnments.  Tbe  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill  made  them  penal,  and  the  re- 
sult was  what  men  of  sense  predicted  at  the 
the  time.  Tbe  bill  became  a  dead  tetter;  for 
it  was  systematically  violated,  because  it  was 
too  absurd  and  too  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religions  liberty  to  be  enforced. 
There  was  a  moral  fitness  in  it»repeal,  under 
the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  his 
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wM  the  great  speech  which  exposed  its  mu- 
cbief  and  ita  incongniitiea  when  it  was 
pasmng  throagh  the  Home  of  GommoDS. 

The  Ballot  Bill  cao  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  achieremeala  of  the  session,  since 
it  lias  fuied  to  become  Ian;  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Oov- 
Temment.  It  was  carried  through  the  Honse 
of  Commons  by  OTerwhelming  majorities, 
and  it  ia  not  the  fauH  of  the  Goremment 
that  it  is  not  now  on  the  statute  book  The 
Hinistry  was  blamed  far  pressing  it  on,  know- 
ing that  the  Lords  wonid  reject  it ;  bnt  the 
Mmistiy  had  no  snch  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Peers  would  hare  been  satisfied  with 
thvartjog  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  the 
fiessio;).  But  even  if  tie  Government  had 
felt  morally  certain  that  the  Lords  would  re- 
ject the  Ballot  Bill,  we  still  insist  that  they 
were  bonnd  to  go  on  with  it  Nothing  did 
so  much  to  damage  tJie  prestige  of  Parlia- 
mentary Qovemment,  and  to  eiasperate  the 
wortiog  classes  against  the  old  Parliament  as 
the  dolct  far  nimte  policy  of  the  Palmers- 
tonian  regime.  Lord  Patroerston's  adroitness 
consisted  mainly  in  combining  the  maximom 
of  liberal  promises  with  the  minimum  of 
liberal  fulfilment  He  took  up  measures  to 
conciliate  the  more  Liberal  of  the  electors, 
and  dropped  them  to  conciliate  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  More  valuable, 
therefore,  even  than  the  passage  of  the 
Ballot  Bill  into  law,  is  the  assurance  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  given 
that  it  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  But  it 
was  contended  in  innnential  quarters  that 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government  was  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  second  reading  of 
the  bil^  and  ministers  were  accordingly  ad- 
vised to  suspend  all  further  progress  of  the 
bill,  and  resume  it  again  at  that  stage  next 
session.  Beudes  other  objections  to  that 
proposal,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  Is 
founded  ou  a  misconception  of  the  powera 
of  the  Government  It  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  do 
what  it  was  so  persistently  advised  to  do.  A 
proposal  was  made  in  1861  that  some  power 
of  tliat  kind  should  be  given  by  statute  to 
either  House  of  ParliBment.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  the  proposal  on  account 
of  '  the  grave  and  numerous  objections'  to  it, 
and  paiticnlarly  because  '  this  suspending 
power  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  if  ex- 
ercised at  its  own  discretion,  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.' 

Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing  Bill  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  failures  of  the 
session  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  cpnceal  our 
opinion  that  there  were  some  tactical  blun- 
ders in  tJie  management  of  it ;  but  they  were 
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blunders  which  are  in  a  great  degree  ex 
cusable  by  the  pecoliar  drcumstances  of  the 
session.  It  waa,  in  our  humble  jadginent,  a 
blonder  to  introduce  such  a  bill  without  a 
determination  to  deliver  a  decisive  battle  upon 
it ;  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill  ronsed  the 
opposition  of  a  powerful  and  thoronghly 
oigauLsed  class  interest,  while  the  withdrawal 
of  it  alienated  those  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment looked  for  support  Mr.  Bruce's  ex- 
cuse, and  it  is  so  tar  valid,  is  that  the 
nneipected'tactics  of  the  Opposition  in  re- 
spect to  the  Army  Bill  wasted  so  much  of 
the  session  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Licensing  Bill  as  he 
bad  intended  to  have  fought  it  The  bill  it- 
self appears  to  ns  to  be  a  f^  compromise, 
and  ne  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  calculated 
to  do  much  good.  The  brewera  and  pub- 
licans have  gwned  a  victory  for  the  moment, 
and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
beaten  the  Government  candidate  in  East 
Surrey ;  but  their  victory  is  likely  to  prove 
a  Pyrrhic  one.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  ruin  whicn  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  drinks  is  causing,  and 
the  more  the  question  U  discossed,  the  less 
reason  will  the  publicans  have  for  rejoicing 
over  the  defeat  of  Mr,  Bruce's  bill.  The 
yearly  sum  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  now  reached  the 


drunkenness  amounted  in  the  year  1869  to 
132,310.  These  are  frightful  facts;  and  if 
the  interests  of  the  publicans  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  remedy,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  interests  of  the  publicans.  Let 
the  .Government  take  away  the  licenung 
power  from  the  m^^rates,  and  commit  the 
question  to  the  management  of  local  boards 
lected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  we  will  under- 


take to  say  that  the  pubUcans  wiU  be  check- 
mated politicaUy  in  ^e  first  place,  and  that 
shall  witness,  in  the  second  place,  a  rapid 


decrease  in  their  unholy  traffic.  Before  dis- 
missing the  subject,  however,  it  is  right  to 
remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Brace's  bill  did 
not  perish  utterly.  A  portion,  and  a  very 
valuable  portion,  of  it  is  now  law,  and  will 
efi'ectually  check  the  increase  of  public 
houses,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  those  already  existing. 

We  have  now  glanced  through  the  princi- 
pal measures  of  the  session,  and  we  con- 
fidently ask  whether  it  is  not  true  that  both 
in  respect  (o  the  quanti^  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  it  will  bear  afavonrable  com- 
parison with  the  large  majority  of  Parlia- 
mentary sessions  during  the  last  forty  yean. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Qov- 
emment has  incurred  a  certun  amount  of 
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nopopnlarity.  How  is  this  to  be  espluned  ? 
A  general  answer  may  be  given,  to  the  effect 
that  a  Liberal  Government  which  is  in 
earnest  is  anre  to  incur  some  degrea  of  nn- 
popularit; ;  for  its  raiion  tTetra  is  to  attack 
abuses  wherever  it  may  find  them.  Its  bnu- 
ness  U  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  nation  at 
laree  in  the  first  place,  and^  to  consider  the 
iotereste  of  particolar  sections  of  the  nation 
is  the  second  place.  But  the  intereste  con- 
cerned, as  waa  natoral,  view  the  matter  in  a 
different  light  They  object  to  be  relegated 
to  the  second  place,  for  they  prefer  their  own 
welfare  to  that  of  the  nation,  and,  HLe  the 
brewers  the  other  day,  are  ready,  whenever 
their  pockets  are  menaced,  to  sabordinate  the 
interest  of  their  party  to  that  of  their  trade. 
The  Government,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, has  '  trodden  on  the  corns '  of 
several  powerful  interests,  and  has  thereby 
incurred  their  resentment.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  waa  from  Mr.  Lowe's  budget 
that  the  Government  received  its  fint  serions 
blow.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  incompetent 
as  it  was  the  budget  attracted  to  itself  a  good 
deal  of  unmerited  obloqny.  But  we  feel 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  our  con- 
viction that  if  Mr.  Lowe  knew  nnman  natnre 
better,  or  took  less  pains  to  exasperate  it,  he 
might  have  produced  a  budget  which  would 
have  atrengtMned  inBt«ad  of  weakened  the 
Goverameut.  As  it  was,  the  Oovemment 
never  quite  recovered  the  preadge  which  Mr. 
Lowe's  financial  blunders  bad  lost  them. 
Then  came  a  series  of  naval  disasteTB,  for 
which  the  Goverament  waa  eomehow  cod- 
udered  rosponsihle,  though  it  really  had  no 
more  to  do  with  them  than  it  had  with  the 
emption  of  Vesurias.*    Then  tbe  persistent 


•  Mr.  QOschen  U  certainly  mueli  to  be  pitied. 
If  a  first  class  man-ot-wHr  is  driven  at  midoajan 
a  well-known  rock  tie  ia  held  rrspomtible  for  tUa 
di«uri«r.  and  if  be  inflicts  oondlgm  pnnlsbment 
oa  the  culpable  officera,  Le  Is  aooused  of  unjust 
and  arbitrary  conduct.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
CoDaervatlve  friends  b«ve  not  hesitated  la  Bay 
that  Mr.  UCsclien  exceeded  his  poirer  in  super, 
aeding  the  peccant  admirals  in  thaMediterraDean. 
6acb  an  opinion  ia  In  the  toetli  of  Isfral  anthori- 
tiue.  Let  as  quote  one  of  tlie  latest  and  best 
known :~'  It  is  essential  to  tbe  cuDatltution  of  a 
military  body,"  sajs  Mr.  Todd  ('  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England,'  vol,  i.p,826),  'that tbe 
Crown  abonld  have  tbe  power  of  reducing  to  a 
lon-cr  grade,  or  of  BltO|;^tlier  dismls^Dg,  any  of 
its  officers  from  servioe  In  tbe  army  or  navy  at  its 
own  discretion,  and,  \fheed  be,  icithoui  attigning 
any  renton;  tu(h  poiner  being  abnayi  exercised 
t/iri^ugh  a  T«*pon»3)ie  minittm;  jcAo  u  anncertUiU 
for  tbe  aame,  if  It  ahoiild  appear  to  have  been 
exercised  uaworrantabty  and  upon  an  InaiiSdent 
G7«iind,'  So  we'll  established  ia  this  rule  that  it 
WHS  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  la 
Ijieeaseor  Dickson  o.ViscoantCombermere.that 
tiie  discretionary  power  of  ibe  Crown  to  remove 
officers  is  so  abmlnte  that  even  if  an  ofSeer  had 
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cry  of  extravagant  expenditure,  nusedby  tlie 
ConservaUves,  and  echoed  by  their  mull 
band  of  allies  among  the  Radicals,  had  some 
effect  Yet  there  never  waa  a  more  diaboneet 
cry.  ThoDgh  the  present  Govemmeat  came 
into  office  In  tlie  end  of  the  year  1808,  the 
naval  and  military  estimates  for  tbe  eoaiunK 
year  were  prepared  by  th^r  predecessora,  and 
they  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  twenty- 
six  millions  sterling.  And  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  to 
prepare  the  estimates  for  1870,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  a  redaction  from  £26,000,000  to 
£21,000,000,  with  a  marked  improvemeiit, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  efficient^  both  of 
the  army  and  navy.  It  is  true,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complications  arising  out  of 
the  FranccKQerman  war,  two  millions  more 
were  added  to  the  estimates  in  the  coarse  of 
the  summer.  But  no  Government  can  be 
held  reaponuble  for  expenditure  caused  by 
unforeseen  emetgenciea :  and,  moreover,  the 
expenditure  in  question  was  demanded  by 
the  country  generally,  and  cannot  in  faimeu 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  however,  is  that 
the  Government  now  in  office  reduced,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  estimates  of  their 
predecessors  by  upwards  of  £4,000,000,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  expenditure  occaaoned 
by  a  gigantic  Continental  war,  and  a  thorough 
reoi^nization  of  the  army,  the  estimatesaie 
stUl  considerably  below  the  figure  which  the 
Toiy  Government  reached  in  the  midstof  an 
universal  peace  abroad,  and  in  Uie  absence 
of  any  extraordinary  expenditure  at  home. 
And  yet  Tory  politicivxa,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, have  rent  the  wr  with  their  cries 
against  the  '  wasteful  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure' of  the  Government  Were  it  not 
for  the  war  on  the  Continent,  and  the  cost 
of  abolishing  the  purchase  aystem,  and  pot- 
ting the  army  on  a  new  basis,  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  say  that  tbe  navy  and  army  esti- 
mates of  this  year  would  have  been  £1,000,- 
GOO  lower  than  those  which  the  Conserralire 
Government  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
We  believe,  however,  that  tlie  exceptional 
expenditure  of  this  session  is  neithOT  '  waste- 
ful' nor  'extravagant'  It  ia  like  the  wise 
outlay  of  a  skilfij  husbandman  who  drains 
and  manures  his  barren  land,  in  the  sure  con- 
fidence that  it  will  repay  him  tenfoUL  Ibe 
new  baais  on  which  tbe  Government  is  re- 
o^Haniziug  the  army  wilt  give  as  in  a  few 
years  a  force  which  will  free  ua  from  the  re- 
currence of  those  periodical  panics  wbich 

been  tried  by  a  court  of  Inquiry  and  afqall'ed, 
tbeCrowniwaa  juslified  <n  removing  bim  from 
office  upon  the  advice  of  a  minister  teeponriUe  (o 
Parliament. 


make  us  the  Unghing-etock  of  other  natioDH, 
aud  wbich  always  mTolve  for  the  time  being 
a  lai^e,  but  perfectly  uselem,  expenditnre. 
Already  oar  navy  is  admitted,  eren  by  the 
political  opponents  of  the  GoTeroment,  to  bo 
more  than  a  match  for  al!  the  navies  of  the 
woHd  pat  together ;  and,  under  the  wise  ad- 
miaietration  of  oar  present  rulers,  the  anay 
also  will  soou  be  in  a  condition  to  maiutain 
oar  jnst  iaflaence  abroad,  and  make  the  in- 
vaaoQ  of  these  isles  a  practical  impoaeibiUty. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  believe  that  the 
Dupopulftrity  which  has  overtaken  the  Gov- 
ernment this  session,  is  for  the  most  part, 
undeserved ;  and  wc  believe  in  the  next 
place  that  the  unpopularity  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  certun  political  cliques  and  class 
interests,  which  the  Government,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  plain  duty,  has  unavoid- 
ably ofTended.  Through  a  combination  of 
these  causes,  a  general  election  at  this  mo- 
ment might  lose  the  Government  a  score  of 
seats  all  over  the  country  ;  but  it  would  not 
seriously  shake  its  position.  The  nation 
has  not  lost  its  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  it  will  thivik  twice  before  it  makes  up 
its  mind  to  exchange  him  for  Mr.  Disraeh. 
The  journal  '  written  by  gentlemen  for  gen- 
tlemen '  has  recently  told  as  iA  one  of  its 
oracular  manifestoes,  that '  the  whdc  London 
press  has  become  thoroughly  suspicious  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  and  fitness  for  the 
place  which,  for  the  want  of  any  tolerable 
competitor,  he  holds  at  his  own  discretion.' 
We  have  heard  and  read  this  sort  of  language 
before.  '  The  whole  London  press,'  or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  Pali-Mall 
Gazette,  pronounced  the  same  verdict  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  five  years  ago.  And  the  re- 
sult was,  that  those  confiding  politicians 
who  trusted  in  the  sagacity  of  '  the  whole 
London  pre^ '  either  lost  their  seat*  in  Par- 
liament, or  had  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance and  vow  eternal  allegjance  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Let  those,  therefore,  who  mayhap 
are  contemplating  a  repetition  of  the  same 
erperiment  meditate  on  the  history  of  the 
AduUamites,  aad  be  wise  iu  time.  The 
country  has  its  eye  on  that  knot  of  atrabi- 
lious Liberals  whose  voice  is  that  of  Jacob, 
but  whose  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 
They  may  declare,  ore  rotunda,  that  they 
have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Let 
them  have  a  care  lest  the  next  general  elec- 
tion prove  that  the  country  \a>&  no  foufi- 
denoe  in  them. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment daring  the  past'  year  on  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  nation.  It  succeeded  in  lim- 
iting the  area  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Qcrmauy,  and,  while  upholding  the  dignity 


of  the  country,  preserved  to  us  the  blesrings 
of  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Washington  it 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cordial  under- 
standing and  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 
great  American  Republic.  It  has  passed 
several  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
which  will  surely  help,  as  they  become 
thoroughly  understood,  to  lay  the  demon  of 
disaffection  in  that  impulsive,  but  not  nn- 
generoua  people.  Then  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Army  Bill  1  Its  importance  is  gauged 
by  the  unparalleled  resistance  which  it  en- 
countered in  Parliament,  and  iu  times  less 
exacting  than  the  present  its  success  would 
bare  made  the  fortune  of  an  ordiuary  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Trades' 
Unions  Bill,  the  University  Teats  Bill,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Ecclesias^cal  Titles  Act,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  Bill,  (a  most 
valuable  piece  of  legislation)  are  the  quality 
of  bills  wnich  ordinarily  constitute  the  work 
of  a  session.  And,  in  addition  to  these  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  ministerial  toil,  the 
separate  departments  of  the  Govcmraent 
have,  each  in  its  place,  done  an  immense 
amonnt  of  that  kind  of  work  which  makes 
no  appeal  to  public  notice,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  valuable  because  it  works  in 
siteifce.  The  Poor-law  Board,  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  Mr.  Cardwell's  department  have  all 
laboured  incessontly,  and  the  fruit  of  tlieir 
labour  b  already,  becoming  visible  in  the 
better  man^^ment  of  our  workhonseB,  and 
in  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  army  and 
navy.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  excellent  re- 
forms which  Mr.  Monsell  has  already  made 
in  the  Post  Office,  and  which  entitle  him  at 
no  distant  day  to  a-aeat  in  the  Cabinet.  We 
maintain,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
may,  without  any  remorse,  ut  down  with  a 
good  conscience  to  frame  the  programme  of 
the  coming  session.  The  only  serious  dan- 
ger which  they  havo  ahead  of  them  is  the 
question  of  Insfa  education ;  and  that  is  a 
question  which  can  well  wait  awhile.  But 
if  it  must  be  tackled  next  session,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  genius  which  solved  the 
church  and  land  questions  should  not  be 
equal  to  salving  that  of  education  also.  The 
danger  of  the  Government  lies  in  the  inoon> 
siatent  conduct  of  the  Opposition,  who  ad- 
vocate the  application  to  Ireland  of  principles 
which  are  totally  opposed  to  those  for  which 
they  contend  in  the  case  of  England  Still, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  question  of 
Irish  education  presents  any  insurmountable 
difficulty,  provided  the  same  statesmanlike 
principles  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  which 
nave  already  solved  the  vexed  problems  of 
land  tenure  and  religious  equality.  In  shott, 
a  good  budget  and  a  moderate  programme 
wiU  enable  the  Government  to  make  the 
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next  session — we  will  not  say  more  fitful, 
but — more  popular  than  the  last. 


CONTBMPORABT  LrTBRATDBE. 

HisToar,  BioesAPBT,  and  iBAvma. 

Short  StudUt  on  Qreat  Sulijeett.  Bj  Jaxbb 
Anthony  FaonnB.  Second  Series.  Long- 
mans, Orecn,  and  Co. 
Uahit  of  these  papers,  those  cHpeciallj  which 
have  appeared  in  the  magazine  which  Ur. 
Froude  nas  recentl?  edited,  and  those  delivered 
as  addresses,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  general  readers,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
possess  them  in  a  permanent  form.  Like  Ur. 
klngsley,  Ur.  Froude  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
structor as  an  exposiUir  of  opinion ;  bnt  he  has 
some  rare  qualitiea  for  exposition,  and  his  emo- 
tional and  moral  fervour  especially  give  a  great 
charm  to  his  advocacy.  His  defects,  raoreoTer, 
like  Ur.  Eingslej's,.  are  those  of  a  rhetorician, 
and  severe  historical  students  gravely  impugn 
his  accuracy  in  details,  while  dispassionate 
judges  seriouslj  condemn  his  somewhat  vehe- 
ment Hpeciftl  pleadings.  The  papers  are  some 
oi  them  political — '  England  and  her  Colonies ;' 
'  Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and  Subject :'  '  The 
Colonies  once  More,'  'England's  War,'  'The 
Eastern  Question;'  —  some  social  —  'Educa- 
tion ;'  '  A  Fortnight  in  Kerry,'  in  two  parts — 
Hingntarlr  separated  in  the  rolome  by  half  a 
dozen  other  papers ;  '  On  Progress,'  a  striking 

Sper,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
oxer,  and  attracted  much  attention; — and 
some  ecclesiastical  and  theological — 'Calvin- 
ism,' '  A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century '^an 
interesting  account  of  bHve  hearted  Bishop 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  builder  of  the 
Cathedral;  'Father  Newman  on  the  Qrammar 
of  Assent;'  ' Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Pro- 
testantism.' That  Ur.  Fronde  has  strong  par- 
tialities and  prejudices,  sometimes  betraying 
him  into  an  untenable  advocacy,  if  not  into 
historical  paradox,  his  greatest  admirers  must 
admit  The  Srst  volumes  of  his  history  read 
like  an  eloquent  counsel's  brief — we  are  oftener 
charmed  than  convinced.  The  later  volumes 
are  more  judicial,  althou^  both  the  partisans 
of  ElizabeU)  and  of  Uary  Queen  of  Scots  have 
fair  cause  of  demur  to  both  the  ctdouring  of 
his  portraiture  and  to  B<Hue  of  its  details.  With 
rhetorical  historians  we  never  feel  quit«  safe. 
The  advocate  is  always  more  fascinating  than 
the  judge — they  appeal  to  icholly  different 
faculties.  Uacaulay,  Fronde,  Kingslej,  all 
lack,  only  in  different  degrees,  Uie  severe  his- 
torical spirit  which  Hallam  and  Freeman  so 
ably  exemplify.  One  of  Mr.  Froude's  critics 
has  subjected  hie  account  of  Bishop  Hugo,  de- 
rived from  Ur,  Bimock's  '  Magna  Vita/  to  a 
minut«,  and  we  must  say  damaging  historical 
criticism,  which  produces  an  uneasy  feeling 
about  Ur.  Froude's  historical  writing  generally 
— especially  when  we  hare  not  at  hand  means 


of  verification.  Ur.  Froude's  habit  of  mind 
tempts  him  to  ronnd  unqualified  assertions, 
and  to  haeW  generaliiations,  especially  when 
he  is  justifying  a  foregone  conclusLon.  Another 
dangerous  tendency  of  his  mind  is  to  themes 
which  either  through  imperfect  knowledge  or 
sectarian  habit  he  is  but  little  qualified  for 
treating.  Few  readers  of  the  '  Nemesis  of 
Faith,'  one  of  Ur.  Fronde's  earliest  publica- 
tions, would  feel  much  confidence  in  nis  ilis- 
pasaionate  treatoent  of  any  theological  qaes- 
tion ;  and  yet  theology  is  the  fatal  basilisk  to 
which  he  seems  irresistibly  attracted.  It  waa 
with  a  startled  feeing — half  amusement,  half 
annoyance — that  we  saw  announced  the  theme 
which  his  perverse  geniua  characteristically 
fixed  upon  for  his  Rectoral  Address  at  St 
Andrew  8,  No  man  can  possibly  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  Calvinism  who  is  not  sym- 
pathetically a  theologian;  and  Ur.  Froude  ia 
not  only  not  (bis,  bnt  theology  in  any  form  ex- 
cites him  as  a  red  ru  exdt«s  a  bull.  Calvinism, 
above  all  theologicalcreeds, might  be  supposed 
antipathetic  to  him.  We  naturally,  therefore, 
anticipated  a  Quixotic  assault  upon  the  Scottish 
windmill,  and  imagined  the  sensations  of  the 
professors  and  alumni  of  St  Andrew's  on  the 
announcement  of  his  subject;  for  Ur.  Froode 
to  undertake  to  discuss  Calvinism  in  its  very 
metropolis  was  a  chivalry  that  could  be  r»- 


boldly  avpws  himself  a  guati  champion  of 
something  which  he  calls  Calrinism,  but  which 
really  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  system  of 
theoic^^  which  is  known  by  that  designation. 
We  tremble  at  the  bold  generalization  of  fais 
eulogy,  and  wonder  to  see  men  and  systems 
having  so  little  in  common  brought  within 
their  range.  It  is  the  exordium  of  a  rhetori- 
cian, not  of  an  historical  critic.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  his  great  literary  merits,  a  Qne 
historical  vein,  and  broad  itiustrative  general- 
ization of  a  very  masterly  character,  the  result 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Froude  clearly 
sees  that  in  Calvinism,  or  its  philoHnphicBl 
equivalents — for  he  finds  the  latter  where  the 
former  is  unknown,  as,  for  instance,  in  Par- 
seoism  and  Judaism,  Stoicism  and  Mahomme- 
danism — there  is  something  very  strong  and 
noble ;  only  we  suspect  that  bo  has  confounded 
what  be  calls  Calvinism  with  the  moral  semie 
or  conscience.  What  this  is,  he  essays  to 
show  by  historic  illustrations  pthered  from 
the  six  or  eight  great  religions  movemmts  at 
history;  but  he  hardly  succeeds.  The  facts 
are  indubitably  but  Ur.  Froude  does  not  fur- 
nish their  philosophy.  Of  course  he  knows 
that  Calvinism  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
history;  he  would,  no  doubt,  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  pronounced  and  uncompromising  meta- 
physical theology.  If  it  is  not  this,  it  is  no- 
thing; but  of  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  On  the  contrary,  be  formJally 
eschews  it,  and  be  certainly  has  no  very  great 
sympathy  with  it  Hiff  historic  conscience  is 
forced  to  admit  the  strength,  persistence,  and 
nobility  which  the  ideas  of  Calrinism  have  in 
all  ages  inspired.  They  have  unifonnly  pro- 
duced the  noblest  morality,  the  most  hermc 
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faith,  the  moet  illustrious  chAractera  and 
moTemente  of  their  a^;  they  havo constituted 
the  great  religious  and  regenerating  force  of 
history,  the  permanent  counteractor  and  cw- 
rector  of  formalism,  selfishness,  mendacity, 
tad  slaTJBhncSB — the  force  that  has  sporadi- 
callj  gathered  in  all  times  of  lassitude,  and  that 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  our  own  present  condition 
needs  for  its  r^eneration.  But  he  admires 
and  wonders  withont  love;  he  has  strong 
things  to  saj  against  it  Hence  his  paper  is 
written  with  a  n«e  «um  te  nte  tine  te  feeling. 
It  produces  the  impression  of  one  who  sees 
men  as  trees  walking ;  who  aims  at  soniething 
worth  hitting,  and  misses  it;  who  has  been 
attracted  by  the  true  waters,  but  to  whom  it 
might  bo  said,  'Sir^  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
witti,  and  the  well  is  deep.*  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Iwcal  excesses  of  CalTinism, 
out  it  involres  substantially  the  only  tme  and 
noble  philosophy  of  religion.  Tt  is  the  theo- 
logy of  the  almost  uniTOTgal  Church  ;  and  (ts 
noble  inspirations  and  achieremcnts  deserve 
not  only  all  the  eulogy  that  Mr.  Froude  be- 
stows, but  eulogy  of  which  he  does  not  dream. 
If  Caltinism  bo  not  a  theology,  it  is  nothing; 
and  yet  Mr.  Froude  proposes  to  the  professors 
and  students  of  St  Andrew's  to  discuss  Cnl- 
Tinism,  while  he  carefully  disavows  all  theo- 
logical qnestions.  How  oddly  to  them  his  ad- 
dress must  have  sounded  I  History  as  a  hortut 
tiecui ;  a  drama — the  grandest  ever  played  out 
on  human  st^e — evacuated  of  convictions  and 
passions  ;  the  profoundest  metaphynical  and 
Spiritual  theology  suffidently  accounted  for  by 
mere  history.  Hr.  Froude's  thesis  demanded 
that  he  should  have  examined  the  metaphysi- 
cal ideas  involved  in  Calvinism,  and  demon- 
strated thtnr  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
power.  This  he  has  not  even  attempted.  He 
does  not  seem  eren  to  have  conceived  of  it  So 
again,  Mr.  Froude  alt^^ther  misses  the  philo- 
sophy of  theology  involved  in  Dr.  Newman's 
'  Grammar  of  Assent'  He  cannot  even  speak 
at  BnUer's  great  work  without  altogether  mis 
representing  it  We  suspect  that  he  is  consti- 
tntionally  incapable  of  even  apprehending 
metaphysical  problems.  While  he  sneers  at 
physical  scietice,  he  regards  theolo^cal  science 
as  a  blind  superstition.'  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Fronde's  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
shelf  of  his  history. 

The  National  and  Donuttie  Si*tory  of  Bn^ 
land.  By  W.  H.  S.  Adbret.  VoL  L  _J. 
Bigger. 
Or  the  historian,  as  of  the  poet,  it  is  emphati- 
cally true  nateitvr  non  JU.  A  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  is  essential  to  a  historian  of 
the  first-lass — patience  to  accumulate  informa- 
tion, learning  to  appreciate  it,  philosophy  to 
interpret  it,  and  imaginative  eloquence  to  in- 
eamate  it  Great  histories  are  more  rare  than 
great  poems.  Histories  are  of  two  classes — 
those  which  are  written  directly  from  original 
sources,  and  which  are  historitkl  authorities ; 
ftnd  those  which  are  intended  for  popular  uses, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  original 
inTcaligation,  as  historical  anthoritiee  have  de- 
tramined  them.    Mr.  Aubrey's  work  belongs 
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to  the  latter  class,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  very 
high  in  it  In  the  commendation  which  we 
think  it  just  to  bestow  upi»i  him,  we  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  comparing  him  with  Qrote,  or 
Hallam,  or  Freeman,  or  Froude,  or  Masson ; 
but,  as  gathering  into  a  pleasantly- written  and 
skilfnlly -constructed  work,  the  results  of 
modem  historical  investigation,  his  history  of 
England  is  b^  far  the  beet  we  possess.  To  in- 
domitable punstaking,  he  adds  the  careful 
judgment  erf  a  well-informed  student,  and  of 
strong  common  sense.     His  work  is  the  fruit 


S  years'  assiduons  labour.    Mr.  Aubrey, 
:  be  expected,  belongs  to  the  school  of 


histonans  which  holds  that  the  history  of  a 
nation  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  history  of 
its  monarchs,  court  intrigues,  and  wars ;  and 
be  endeavours  to  put  his  readers  in  posses- 
sion of  the  springs  and  characteristics  <d  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  of  which  the  most 
ample  knowledge  of  the  former  class  may  leave 
UB  in  utter  ignorance.  The  influence  of  mon- 
archs,  statesmen,  politics,  and  want,  upon  the 
social  life  of  a  people,  is  necessarily  greal^  and 
formerly  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now; 
but  probably  at  no  time  was  it  so  exclusive  as 
the  impressions  derived  from  ordinary  histories 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  government  of 
a  country,  and  the  policy  Of  a  court,  exc^t 
under  conditions  of  republican  freedom,  are  a 
very  imperfect  index  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people.  Mr.  Aubrey  pays  a 
just  compliment  (o  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  'Pic- 
torial History  of  England '  as  being  the  first 
considerable  and  gystematic  attempt  to  pres«it 
the  social  history  of  the  English  people.  But 
the  conclusions  of  history  have  been  almost 
roTolutioniEed  since  the  '  Pictorial  History  of 
England'  was  written.  The  calendaring  of 
State  papers,  and  the  opening  of  State  culec- 
tions  at  Simancas,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  have 
thrown  floods  of  light  upon  imperfecUy  under- 
stood events.  Mr.  Aubrey,  too,  has  greaUy 
improved  upon  the  literary  style,  as  well  as 
upon  the  artistic  illuBtrations  of  Mr.  Enighf  s 
great  work.  His  style  is  quiet  and  lucid;  it 
never  rises  to  eloquence,  or  is  inspired  by  pas* 
sion ;  no  masterly  historical  groups  or  bio- 
grspbical  portraits  are  presented  by  him  ;  but 
Be  tells  his  story  with  a  simple,  even  excellence 
of  pleasant  narration.  II  he  does  not  greatly 
excite  his  readA-s,  ho  never  wearies  them. 
The  flret  volume  brings  down  the  history  to 
the  time  of  Richard  11.  Instead  of  refea-ences 
in  the  mai^jin,  Mr.  Aubm'  gives  us  a  general 
list  of  the  authorities  which  he  has  consulted  ; 
it  is  fonnidable  enough,  occupying  a  doxen 
pages,  and  comprising  between  600  and  700 
works.  Some  of  the  omissions  from  it,  bow- 
ever,  are  notable;  Mr.  Longman's  'Edward 
III.'  for  instance,  and  Professor  Creasj^s  '  His> 
t«ry  of  England.'     The  salient  points  in  this 

Seriod  are  the  characters  of  Edward  the  Con- 
usor, and  Earl  Godwin,  Harold,  and  WilKam 
of  Normandy,  Becket,  and  Edward  Hi.  Hr. 
Aubrey  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  just  estimate 
of  these  men.  The  plan  of  his  history  pre- 
cludes disquisition,  but  the  positions  he  as- 
sumes are  warrMit«id  by  the  most  recent  criti- 
cism ;  he  justly  remarks  that  oeitfacr  men  nor 
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their  doings  are  '  to  )>«  r^arded  in  the  li^ht  of 
mod«cn  opinions  wad  convietitMis,  excepting  in 
80  tar  k3  these  are  inherentlr  true.'  We  com- 
mend especiftllf  Mr,  Aubrey^a  nraful  snd  dia- 
criminitiiig  estimote  of  the  quarrel  between 
Henry  II.  and  Becket,  as  a  crucial  t«et  of  his 
intelligenoe  and  faimesfl.  Here,  as  throughout, 
Mr.  Anbrey  enhances  the  value  of  bis  book  by 
well-selected  quotations  from  historiuis  like 
Mackintosh,  Uilroan,  and  others.  The  great 
period  of  Edward  IIL — the /on*  et  origo  of  so 
much  of  our  English  constitution  and  modem 
greatness^— is  well  treated;  tmd  the  fi^reat  ques- 
tions inTolved  in  the  French  war,  the  rights  of 
Parliament,  and  religious  liberty,  are  intelli- 
gently discussed.  We  should  add  that  the 
work  is  {M^tfnsely  illnstrated.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  wood  engrsTings  and  fao-similes,  por- 
traits and  autographs,  cliromolitbogcvpbB  and 
well-executed  i»tA  plates  arc  introdDCed,  to- 
gether with  carefolly-construeted  maps  and 
Slans.  The  illustrations  are  scales  and  inci- 
ents,  views  of  plaoes,  dress,  manners,  sporta, 
houses,  furniture,  coins,  seals,  and  medals, 
coats  ot  arms,  weapons,  and  ships,  caricatures, 
monimtents,  and  tombs.  Altogether,  we  may, 
so  far  as  this  first  Tolume  goes,  commend  Ur. 
Aubrer's  work  as,  in  its  completeness,  ability, 
And  spudt^  fully  jostifying  its  title  as  a  '  Family 
History  of  England,  and  iacomparablj  sur- 
passing any  other  of  its  dass. 

Vieie  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Age*.  By  Hesby  Hallah,  LLD.  In- 
corporating in  the  text  the  Author's  latest 
Researches,  with  Additions  from  recent 
Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students. 
By  WiLLiAV  SMiTa,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     John 

Dr.  Smith  has  draie  a  great  service  by  includ- 
iug  in  his  series  of  students'  manuals  this  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Hallam's  first  great  work. 
Origioall;  published  in  1818 — not  in  1816,  as 
Dr.  Smith  says — it  rapidly  passed  through 
■uocessive  editions ;  the  eleventh  and  last  of 
which  was  published  in  165S.  During  these 
years  the  author  not  only  accumulated  many 
corrections,  but  also  a  body  of  supplementary 
notes  equsl  in  bulk  to  ooft^hird  of  the  origin^ 
work.  'Reluctant  to  make  suoh  alterations 
as  would  leave  to  the  purchasers  of  former 
editions  a  right  to  complain,'  and  having 
thoroughly  revised  the  thml  edition,  six  sub- 
sequent editions  appeared  without  alteration. 
Aft«r  the  i»nth  editiMl,  the  supplementary 
notes  were  published  separately  in  1848.  In 
the  tenth  edition  (1868)  they  were  included. 
The  copyright  of  the  original  edUiou  has  re- 
centiy  expired,  aad  has  been  reprinted  In  * 
cheap  form,  but  without  either  the  revision  or 
the  supplementary  notes  of  the  author's  later 
editions.  Comparatively,  therefore,  it  is  of 
litUe  worth.  Dr.  Smith  has  not  only  repro- 
duced HatUm's  latest  edition,  he  has  incor- 
porated all  of  the  notes  that  could  be  incor- 
porated, iBserting  at  the  end  of  each  (baptei 
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such  informatitm  as  could  not  eonvmienUy  be 
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authorities  omitted.  Valuable  additions,  more- 
over, have  been  made  by  the  editor,  for  which 
the  student  will  thank  him.  Among  these 
are  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  Henr^  L  and 
Magna  Charta,  together  with  genealogical  and 
other  tables,  and  certain  items  of  informatioti 
from  books  whkh  have  appeared  since  Hallam 
wrote.  A  good  reference  index  is  also  added. 
More  than  this  omoeming  so  well-k&own  a 
work  we  need  not  say  ;  too  much  we  scarcdy 
could  say. 

Cameo*  from  EnglUh  3i*U>ry  :  the  War*  t» 
France.  By  the  Author  of  the  'Heir  of 
Redclyfie.'  Second  Series.  MacmiUan  ft 
Co. 
The  very  skilful  way  in  which  Hiss  Tonga 
selects  the  chief  incidents  of  her  episodes,  and 
groups  around  them  such  subordinate  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  for  a  conlplete  historic 
picture,  has  given  to  tiie  first  series  of  hor 
'  Cameos'  a  popularitjr  which  the  second  will 
not  fall  short  of.  IIiss  YoDge  is  executing  a 
gallery  of  historic  compositions  that  have  in- 
dividual completeness  enough  to  make  them 
interesting,  and  connection  enough  to  make 
them  instructive.  Without  any  affectation  of 
originality  in  the  sources  or  methods  of  her 
narrative,  she  skilfully  usee  the  materials  and 
concluuons  of  the  best  historical  autboritios, 
and  thus  provides  tea  young  people  and  for 
general  readers  a  historical  manual,  the  ability 
and  interest  of  which  will  convey  a  vast 
amount  of  information  to  readers  whom  more 
pretentious  works  would  fail  to  attract  This 
second  scries  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
the  French  wars.  Beginning  in  1330  with  liie 
romantic  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince,  it  narrates  the  strange  solecism 
of  English  rule  in  France,  and  ends  in  1436 
with  the  still  more  romantic  missitm  of  tbe 
Uaid  of  Orleans,  and  the  Congress  of  Arras, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  EngUsh  cause  in 
France.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
care,  good  sense,  and  hterary  skill  with  which 
these  historic  cameos  are  cut  The  most 
romantic  incidents — batties  such  as  those  bt 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  aohievements  sadi  as  tfaoaa 
of  Joan  of  Arc — lose  nothing  in  the  artistio 
setting  of  the  author,  while  the  least  interest- 
ing are  made  attractive  by  it  A  more  &sci- 
nating  and  instractive  book,  as  we  can  testify 
from  our  own  well-ttumbed  copy  of  the  firri 
series,  and  from  the  eagerness  with  whiob  the 
second  has  been  seized,  could  not  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people. 

Lift  of  William    Cunningham,  D.B.,  iVin- 
etpal  and  Pr^euor  of  TheoUgy  and  Church 
History,    Nev     Collage,.  Ediubtirgh.      B7 
RoBBBT  Raiht,   D.D.,  and    the    late  Bev. 
Janbs  Uackknub.     8vo.     Nelson  and  Sons. 
1871. 
As  long  as  the  disruption   of  the  Chord)  of 
Scotland  m  1848  is  remembered,  the  name  of 
Dr.   Cunningham   will    be  indissolobly   asso- 
ciated with  it     The  Free  Church  pu^y,  to 
which  he  belmiged,  was  rich  in  eminent  men  at 
the  great  crisis.    Chalmers,  of  coarse,  t0WN«d 
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over  bU  the  restas  its  man  of  many-nded  genius. 
Condlisb  wm  its  populv  champion;  Hugh 
Miller  was  its  journalist;  Bucfaanao  its  eccle- 
siastical statesman ;  Guthrie  its  OTstor  and 
wit;  Murray  Dunl«p  its  jurist  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, however,  as  a  dogmatic  theol<^^  and 
master  of  Church  pruutplas,  long  occupied  a 

fitaiie  by  himself  in  the  councils  and  the  inner 
ife  of  bis  Church,  and  w«  cordially  welcome 
his  memoir. 

The  volume  is  the  work  of  two  succemiTe 
bit^^phers.  Bather  more  than  one-third  of 
ic  had  been  prepared  by  the  late  Rer.  James 
Mackenzie,  vhen  his  untimely  deatli  inter- 
rupted his  labours  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
wnttea  by  Dr,  Rainy,  who,  onco  a  pupil  of 
Cunninghun's,  was  afterwards  his  pastor  and 
most  intimate  friend,  and  is  now  his  successor 
in  the  Chairof  Historical  Theolc^,  Mr.  Mac- 
konxie's  portion  ia  pictaresque  and  lirely. 
The  story  of  the  disruption  conflict,  which  it 
embraces,  has  already  been  told,  by  Dr.  Hanna 
in  his  lifoof  Ohaimers,  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 
be  equalled,  but  the  venrion  here  given  is  at 
once  elaborate  and  fresh.  Dr.  Bainy,  who 
continneB  the  life  from  1648  till  its  close  in 
1801,  has  executed  his  taak  with  judgment  and 
loriog  fidelity,  and  with  so  entire  a  mastery  of 
all  the  bearings  of  his  subje^ttiat  his  chapters 
will  have  a  permanent  value  for  the  members 
of  the  Free  Ohurch  as  a  contribution  to  her 
history. 

The  outward  incidents  of  Onnningbam's  life 
are  soon  told.  Bom  at  Hamilton  in  1806,  he 
tost  his  father  in  early  diildhood,  and  was 
brought  up  by  an  admirable  mother.  At  the 
ago  ouC  fifteen  be  entered  tlie  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  remained  eight  years.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  ordained  to  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  Grtenoek.  Thenco,  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1884,  he  was  translated 
to  Trinitv .  Collie  Church,  in  Edinburgh. 
Quitting  the  Establishment  in  1848,  he  visited 
America  on  a  public  mission,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  appdnted  to  the  Chair  of  Apotoge- 
ticsl  Theol<^  in  the  Free  Churc^  College.  In 
184a,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Welsh  as  Professor  of 
Church  History,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  1847,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Ool- 
lojrc,  retaining,  however,  bis  Professorship. 

"pTota  his  very  boyhood,  (Cunningham  Was 
wont  '  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days.'  In  one  long  vacation,  before  he  was 
seventeen,  he  read  eighty  volumes,  among 
them  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  in  Greek,  Bairow 
on  the  '  Pope's  Supremacy,'  Taylor's  'Ductor 
Dubitantium,'  and  the  like.  Such  studious 
habits  adhered  to  him  through  life.  '  He  reads 
Greek  and  Latin,'  says  his  biographer,  *  in 
immense  quantities,  and  French  in  great  abun- 
dance.' It  was  only  a  strong  judgment  and  a 
'wonderful  mem<ary  that  prevent^  his  enor- 
mous reading  from  overloading  his  powers  of 
mental  digestion.  At  first,  metaphysics  at- 
tracted him,  bnt  sotm  theology  beouDe  hia 
fevonrite  field.  Up  to  the  age  ot  eigfateen  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  'moderate"  or  high- 
and-diy  party  in  the  Scottish  Church;  bnt 
about  that  time  his  mind  ondarwent  a  great 
and  blessed  spiritual  change^  which,  aa  it  was 
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brought  about  by  the  influence  of  evangelical 
tmth,  naturally  led  him  to  join  the  evangelical 
party. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  deddedly  succossful 
during  the  four  years  of  bis  ministry  at  Green- 
ock. In  Edinburgh  his  gifts  were  buried  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  and  ^oomy  church,  and 
his  eennona  became  dry.  The  t«i  years'  con- 
flict, however,  called  forth  all  his  powers.  The 
annual  general  assemblies  of  those  days  fur- 
nished an  arena  for  high  debate  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme courts,  eminflul  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants,  and  landowners,  sat  on  their 
Iwncbes  as  elders,  along  with  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  clergy.  The  audience  was  only  limit- 
ed by  the  breadth  to  which  galleriee  could  be 
earned.  The  questions  at  issue,  first,  the 
spiritual  rights  of  tbe  people  in  the  formation 
of  the  pastoral  tie,  and,  growing  out  of  that, 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  itself, 
afi^cted  aD  classes  of  society,  and  interested 
DisBentoTB  as  well  aa  members  Of  the  Gsbhlish- 
ment  Amidst  these  scenes  Cunningham 
proved  hinuelf — 

'  No  carpet  knight  so  trim. 

But  in  close  flghu  a  champion  grim, 

In  camps  a  leader,  sage.' 

Both  his  biographers  labour  to  describe  hia 
power  as  a  delMter,  but  in  tmth  there  must 
have  been  something  indescribable  about  it 
'  As  you  heard  him,'  says  Dr.  Bainy,  'you  were 
yourself  working  at  the  question,  not  with 
your  own  faculties,  but  with  Cunnio^am's,  and 
were  possessed  with  the  same  intense  moral 

perceptions. This  efiect  was  due  to 

the  personalis  of  the  man  put  into  his  speech, 

to  his  intensity,  and  his  vehemence. 

The  absence  of  all  rhetoric,  except  tiiat  which 
sperkted  red-hot  from  the  forge  at  which  the 
workman  was  laboming  oontriboted  to  the 
same  effect  To  the  same  result  conduced, 
and  that  very  pow^ully,  his  manifest  scorn 
of  foul  play,  and  the  manliness  and  fairness  of 
his  battle.'  The  testimony  also  is  adduced  of 
Hr.  Uurray  Dunlop,  late  member  for  Greenock, 
who,  after  long  experience  both  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  Parliament  said,  'There  Is 
no  man  m  the  House  of  Commons  that  ap- 
proaches to  Cunningham.' 

The  disruption,  to  Cunningham  and  his  as- 
aodatee,  was  a  political  defeat  l>iit  it  was  evw 
more  than  a  monl  victory.  It  seems  destined 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  principles  in 
Scotland  as  it  has  powerfully  helped  to  intro- 
duce them  into  Ireland.  Now  that  a  genera- 
tion has  passed  away^  we  see  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  ScoHish  Establishment  agi- 
tatine  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  we 
hear  ner  divines  boasting  of  spiritual  indepen- 
dence as  if  a  satisfactory  concordat  on  the  mat- 
ter had  already  been  conchided  with  the  State. 
Dread  of  anouier  disruption  is  manifestly  the 
only  concordat  that  exists. 

it  was  in  the  Chair  of  Historical  Theology 
that  Cunningham  found  his  true  sphere  of  con- 
tinous  labour.  As  a  leotorer,  an  examiner,  a 
Erector  of  young  men's  studies,  and  a  critic  of 
thdr  productions,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  hifi 
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time.  Dr.  Rainy  eonmders  that  he  wm  otm 
superior  to  Chalmers  in  the  power  of  produdog 
the  feeling  of  obligation  in  tae  minds  of  others. 
His  own'peraoiial  godliness,  and  his  solicitude 
for  the  Bpiritual  velfare  of  bis  students,  showed 
itself  quite  spontaneously  both  in  the  class- 
room and  out  of  it.  Youths  who  trembled  at 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grekt  con- 
troversialist were  delighted  to  find  him  in  pri- 
vate intercourae  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  they 
yielded  themseWee  all  the  more  readily  to  the 
mastory  of  his  influence.  Hundreds  of  his  old 
pupiln  are  now  in  the  ministry,  scattered  all 
over  Scotland,  and  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  En^and,  Ireland,  Amnica,  and  tiie 
colonies ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few 
of  them  aver  mention  his  name  without  affeo- 


Yct  with  all  his  gentleness  of  nature  Cun- 
ningham was  a  bom  controversUlist  Ho  was 
quite  conscious  of  this  himseU.  When  a 
student  of  diTinity,  he  said  to  a  friend.  *  If 
my  life  is  spared,  it  will  be  spent  in  ccmtroTersy, 
I  Mlieve ;'  and  the  event  went  far  to  juatifjr 
the  prediction.  With  true  Chrisdau  magnani- 
mity, he  would  at  once  apologise,  and  tia.t  '- 


tractates  he  says,  *  We  hare  some  approbcn- 
eion  that  the  contrororsial  spirit  is  rising  and 
and  swelling  in  our  breast,  uid  therefore  we 
abstain,'  tc,  as  if  he  were  applying  the  curb ; 
but  the  temperament  remained.  Part  of  ihe 
last  decade  of  his  life  was  ombitt«red  by  a  con- 
troversy within  the  Free  Church  itself  which 
separated  him  for  a  time  from  some  of  his 
oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and  made  him  the 
object  of  unwarrantable  attacks  on  the  part  of 
others.  His  spirit  was  chastened  and  purified 
by  the  orde*L  In  the  beautiful  record  given 
by  Dr.  Runy  of  his  last  days  on  earth,  we 
read  that  two  hours  before  hjs  death  he  said, 
'  I  am  done  with  all  controversies  and  all  fight- 
ings now;  I  am  at  rest  for  ever.'  Then  rais- 
ing his  hand,  he  very  emphatically  said  twice, 
'  From  the  rage  of  theologians,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.'  Thus  adopting  one  of  the  dyii^ 
sayings  of  the  gentle  Helancthon. 

After  his  death,  Dr.  Cunningham's  literaiy 
executors  published  two  large  volumes  of  his 
lectures  on  '  Historical  TheMogy,'  and  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  his  '  Essays  and  Rkviews ' 
— the  one  on  the  'Beformers  and  their  Doc- 
trines,' the  other  on  'Ohorch  Frinei|des.' 
These  works  are  no  unworthy  monument  of  his 
vast  lewning,  of  his  logical  power,  and  of  the 
depth  of  his  own  convictions.  Dr.  Rainy,  in 
tbo  volume  before  us,  has  very  ably  eiphuned 
and  defended  Cunninffham's  method  of  teach- 
ing theology  and  the  nistoiy  of  dogma,  but  we 
wish  he  had  descended  more  into  particalars, 
ngbam's  own 


s  of  truUi  at  an  eailier  and  a  later  period 
of  bis  life.  It  is  BOtnewfaat  unsatas&ctory  to 
be  told  that  on  visiting  Oxford  in  bis  bAer  years 
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JovmdU  kept  in  Franee  and  Italv  firtn  IMS 
— 185S;  wit&a  Sketch  of  the  B^lutum  tf 
1848.  By  the  late  Nass^d  William  Sksiok. 
Edited  by  his  Da*^ter,  H.  C.  U.  Simtsov. 
a  vols.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Hr.  Senior's  journals  suggest  some  curious  Bp«- 
culatians  concerning  the  writer,  and  the  crder 
of  literati  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  they  are  a 
contemporary  record  of  some  facta  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  history,  and  M 
some  speculations  which,  after  twenty  years,  it 
is  interesting  to  test  by  events.  Hr.  Senior  ^>- 
parently  aspired  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
class  of  writers  more  prominent  in  Frendi  lite- 
rature than  m  English,  who  contribute,  for  the 
use  of  the  historian  and  for  the  grattficatjm  of 
the  gossip,  nUmairea  pour  tervir.  With  consi- 
derable literary  ability,  he  contributed  essays 
to  the  Bdinburgh  and  other  reviews,  two  or 
throe  series  of  iriiich  have  been  published.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  whidi 
erineed  considerable  power  of  philosophical 
thinking,  and  coosidermble  knowledge  of  eoono- 
mical  science,  but  which  fell  just  short  of  das- 
eical  authority.  He  was  a  Muter  in  Chancery, 
and  a  well-informed  man  of  the  world.  B« 
had  an  ezlensive  acquaintance  with  literati  and 
politicians,  which  be  sedulously  cultivated. 
Probably,  had  ho  chosen  to  coneentnte  hia  in- 
tellectual powers  and  to  subordinate  his  gene- 
ral knowledge  he  might  have  produced  works 
which  would  have  taken  an  honoorable  and 
permanent  place  in  literature.  But  the.  diffi- 
culty we  feel  in  Baying  in  what  d^MrtmNtt  td 
thought  he  would  have  succeeded  the  best,  in- 
dicates the  versatility  which  made  him  a  derer 
man,  and  hindered  him  from  beooming  a  pro- 
found one.  He  belonged  to  the  literary  dass 
of  which,  perhaps,  Southey  may  be  regarded 
as  faeile  princept.  Probably  a  man  does  b«st 
when  he  follows  spontaneoudy  his  own  litera- 
ry instinct ;  and  Mr.  Senior,  in  .becoming  a 
very  able  chronider  and  critic  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  has  avwded  the  fate  of  a  seoond-rate 
publidst  It  Is  difScult  to  find  an  exact  ^pe 
that  may  repye«ent  his  special  function  and 
quality.  His  work  is  the  work  of  a  Boawell, 
only  generally  applied,  and  done  with  far  more 
mtellectual  power,  but  at  the  coat  of  that  ex- 
actness of  record  which  is  BoaweU's  great 
drtrm.  All  Ur.  Senior's  reports  of  the  opi- 
nions and  c(»iverBations  of  others  are  reproduc- 
ed in  his  own  mould  of  thought.  Althongji  he 
had  apparently  that  peculiar  kind  of  very  bad 
memory  which  forgets  nothing,  yet  dea^  be 
does  not  reproduce  the  iprimnta  weria  of  the 
intO'locutors :  while  their  scotimenta  are  exact- 
ly conveyed,  it  is  a  version  'according  to  Mr. 
Soiior.'  One  thinks  again  of  GrabbeRobfaum. 
What  he  was  m  a  more  literary  and  Ihnitod 
sphere^  Hr.  Senior  was  in  his  wider  sphere  o( 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  politidana.  Mr.' 
Senior's  methods  rMnind  us  of  the  'interriew- 
ing'  of  American  reportara  A  highly  gifted, 
wdl-informed,  agreeable,  and  briUiiuit  isati,  be 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  even  society. 
Princes,  stateanen,  and  political  leaders  found 
■    ■  ■  '  in  tbeinfor- 


prepved  himself  for  m^ing  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunides.  He  sought  mtroductioDB  whereT«r 
he  went,  tuid  hkd  tbo  rare  faculty  of  using 
them  to  the  grofttost  advantage.  Clenrlj,  he 
knew  how  to  put  questiona  without  being  in- 
trusiTB,  how  to  conciliate  sympathiea  without 
offengJTe  toadjism,  and  how  to  make  his  note- 
taking  purpose  well  understood  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  apparently — but  of  this  wo  are 
not  quite  sure — without  either  shutting  up  his 
iDformants,  or  makii^  them  talk  with  a  view 
to  the  record.  Ho  boa  aimed  at  whatever  de- 
gree of  literary  renown  attaches  to  men  like 
Be&umarchais,  Do  Grammont,  and  Pepys,  and 
he  will  probably  he  quoted  afi  awitness  to  con- 
temporary facts  and  opinions  when  he  is  re- 
member^ for  nothing  else.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  could  submit  to  the  conditions  of  such  a 
function,  or  who  could  be  Bucceasful  in  it.  Ur. 
Senior's  success  is  almost  perfect  He  is  not  a 
describer  of  men  and  manners — he  has  neither 
druuatic  nor  pictorial  faculty ;  he  is  simply  a 
chronicler  of  contemporary  opinions.  The  va- 
lue of  his  hook,  therefore,  depends  primarily 
upott  the  character  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
access.  In  this  it  leaves  Uttle  to  be  desired. 
Thcee  journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy  are 
rich  in  the  affirmations  and  opinions  of  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  these  countries — of  men  who 
were  chiefly  making  thfflc  history.  It  is  impos- 
sible even  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  il' 
Instrious  men  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  freely  con- 
versed. The  editor  of  his  journals  is  so 
embarrassed  by  their  riches,  that  he  not  only 
suppresses  aD  mere  travellers'  iinpressicms,  ob- 
servations, and  descriptions,  but  reserves  for 
separate  pubUcation  the  conversations  with  De 
Tocquevillo,  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  was  on  in- 
timate terms.  This,  we  think,  however  inte- 
resting as  a  contribution  to  the  hiography  of  De 
Tocquevtile,  is  very  injurious  to  the  historic  va- 
lue of  the  journals.  An  account  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1&48  and  of  the  coup  Utat  of  18S2, 
which  chronicles  the  opinions  of  men  like  De 
Beaumont,  Fauchet,  Dunoyer,  Oioberti,  Cir- 
court,  and  Horace  Say,  and  systematically 
omits  those  of  De  Tocqueville,  the  greatest  po- 
litical philosopher  among  them  all,  is  surely 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  omitted. 
Better  have  omitted  the  Italian  journal,  and 
have  presented  complete  the  opinions  of  French 
events  which  he  was  able  to  gather. 

Nevertheless,  the  journals  are  remarkably 
rich  in  both  incident  and  opinions,  which,  as 
communicated  by  political  leaders  themselves, 
may  bo  implicitly  accepted  as  authentic  Per- 
haps tho  thing  that  will  chiefly  strike  the  reader 
is  the  sinKutar  lack  of  politiud  prevision  which 
characterizes  the  forecasts  of  even  the  ablest 
statesmen.  The  surprise  and  violence  of  re- 
TolutioDary  incident  probably  disorder  the  fa- 
cul^  of  the  political  philosopher,  as  well  as 
disuTMige  Uta  (M^inary  sequence  of  things. 
Whatever  the  cause,  save  in  things  palpable  to 
ordinary  thon^tfuhieBS,  few  of  tiie  anticipa- 
tinna  of  statesmen  here  recorded  have  been 
vended.  'We  have  noted  some  dozens  of  in- 
slances  of  political  sagacity  utterly  at  fault, 
which'  jufltify  this  general  remark,  but  our 
space  forbids  us  to  dte  them. 
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Mr.  Senior's  journals  in  France  begin  about 
three  months  after  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe  ;  but  he  ptbors  up  a  tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  of  the  opinions  formed  concerning  it. 
A  letter  of  General  Bergeaud  pves  a  military 
account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  attributes  it  to  defective  military 

f  reparations,  and  to  vacillating  purposes : — :'  If 
had  had  the  command  a  fortnight  before^ 
things  might  have  passed  difierenUy.'  True ! 
but  would  that  have  secured  respect  for  the 
time-serving  king,  or  have  given  high-minded- 
ness  and  dignity  to  the  shufOing  policy  of  his 
time-serving  minister  f  Of  what  advantage 
would  it  have  been  to  avert  the  revolution  of 
February,  if  its  provocatives  had  heaa  left  to 
gather  afresh  ?  This  policy  of  expedients  has 
been  the  ruin  of  the  French  nation ;  as  De 
Beaumont  justly  said  to  Mr.  Senior — '  In 
France  we  are  not  good  balancers  of  inconve- 
niences. JTou*  tommet  trop  lagiquu.  As 
soon  as  we  see  the  faults  of  an  institution,  nov* 
la  iritofu.  In  England  you  calculate,  we  act 
upon  impulse.' 

Mr.  Senior  throws  much  interesting  light 
upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  Laniartine  in 
his  brilliant  and  meteoric  career,  equally  sud- 
its  kindling  and  its  extinction ; — possi- 
ble, surely,  only  in  France.  De  Beaumont 
seems  to  us  to  do  more  justice  to  Lamartine 
than  Mr.  Senior  himself  does.  '  He  thinks 
that  Lamartine  has  managed  foreign  aflairs  hon- 
estly and  ably,  with  an  earnest  wish  for 
peace,,  but  that  the  rest  of  his  conduct  has 
been  vain,  selfisti,  and  timid.  Ten  days  ago  be 
would  have  been  elected  President  by  acclama- 
tion, now  he  would  be  chosen  only  to  keep  out 
somebody  worse.'  Wlstever  Lamartinc's  va- 
nity and  weakness,  be  must,  we  think,  have 
credit  for  patriotic  purpose.  A  mere  selSsh 
man  would  surely  have  pressed  his  enormous 
advantage  very  differently. 

Much  interesting  light  is  also  thrown  upon 
the  singular  and  incongruous  character  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Certainly  our  estimate  of  him  is 
not  enhanced ;  his  narrow,  intriguine  selflsh- 
ness,  his  puerile  fanaticism,  and  the  diabolical 
un scrupulousness  of  his  eo^p  d'etat  ol  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  seem  to  justify  all  that  his  worst  ene- 
mies have  said  about  hiin.  A  singular  incident 
is  recorded.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  re^- 
menfs  to  be  employed  on  December  2nd  was 
absent  on  the  previous  night  a  few  miles  from 
Pari^  An  aide-de-camp  of  St.  Amaud  was 
sent  to  summon  him.  He  owed  his  success  in 
life  to  ChanKamier.  As  he  passed  Changar- 
nior's  door  he  thought  that  this  mysterious 
summons  must  have  something  to  do  with  the 
coup  d'etat  which  everybody  was  expecting. 
He  got  off  his  horse,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
porter,  probably  in  bed,  did  not  answer.  Se- 
cond thoughts  suggested  to  the  aide-de-camp 
that  to  teU  ChaTwamier  would  be  a  breach  <k 
duty.  He  rode  off  without  ringing  again.  Bad 
Changamier  been  warned,  tne  ctnip  ditat 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  France  might  have  been  different 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  hiBt<»y  of  FMjic* 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  Mr.  Senicr's  vo- 
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lumes  have  ti  sioguUr  and  instructive  interest 
The  conclusion  to  which  they  force  us  is  a  me- 
lancholf  one ; — the  French  seem  to  have  learn- 
ed nothing,  and  to  have  foi^otton  nsthii^,  hut 
to  be  simply  whirled  in  a  chaotic  circle  of  fu- 
rious revolution  and  delusive  order.  'The  in- 
atanti'sara  M,  Bastiat,  'three  Frenchmen  moot, 
they  talk  of  nothing  but  extending  French  in< 
fluence  over  Europe,  and  vote  by  acclamation 
for  a  military  espeoditure ;'  a  ain^ar  comment 
upon  which  is  the  recent  determmatjon  by  M. 
Thiers  and  his  Oovermnent  to  nuee  the  French 
army  to  600,000  men.    In  J8t9,  Mr.  Seniorwas 

f  resent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  ;  Jules 
avre  attempted  to  read  a  letter  from  Rome 
stating  that  the  French  prisoners  bad  offered 
to  serve  in  the  Roman  army ;  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  followed,  some  saying  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  ears  of  Frenchmen 
ought  not  t«  be  disgusted  with  such  statements. 
General  LeflO  protested  against  letters  being 
read  from  a  French  tribune,  which  iTttultent  U 
drapeau.  '  Tou  tell  us  that  the  enemy  has 
'  taken  one  of  our  colours.     Tou  know  it  is  im- 

Kssible,  for  only  five  hundred  men  are  said  to 
ve  fallen  on  our  side ;  but  before  a  colour 
could  be  taken  whole  regiments  must  have 
died.'  This  was  received  with  enUiusiastic  ap- 
plause, and  Jules  Favre  was  not  permitted  to 
read  the  letter.  Do  Beaumont  is  right,  the 
French  are  too  logical — even  for  facts.  *  The 
French,'  said  Dunoyer  to  Bancroft,  'utterly 
misconcciva  the  purposes  for  which  a  Qovern- 
ment  ought  to  exist  and  if  that  misconception 
continue,  they  will  fall  from  revolution  to  revo- 
lution, and  from  distress  to  dtstress,  till  the; 
end  in  bankruptcy,  anarchy,  and  barbarism. 
They  think  that  the  purpose  of  Qovernmcnt  is 
not  to  allow  men  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  to 
make  their  fortunes  for  them.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  every  Frenchman  ia  to  exchange  the  la- 
bours and  risks  of  a  business  or  a  profession  or 
even  a  trade  for  a  public  salary.  The  thou- 
sands of  workmen  who  deserted  employments 
at  which  they  were  earning  four  or  five  franca 
a  day  to  get  thirty  sous  ^om  the  ateligri  na- 
tionatix  were  mere  examples  of  the  general 
feeling.  To  satisfy  this  desire,  every  Govern- 
ment goes  on  increasing  the  extent  of  its  duties, 
the  number  of  its  aervanls,  and  the  amount  of 
its  expenditure,' 

Sumner  told  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  that '  Persigny  was  going 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  ask  for  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine  and  E^ypt,  giving  Hanover  to  Prus- 
sia, Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and  the  legations 
to  Austria,  Constantinople  to  Russia,  and  Pied- 
mont to  the  Prince  of  Leuchtenbcrg.'  This 
was  conHrmed  by  Beaumont,  who  said  that 
when  he  was  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  in 
1849,  Schwartzenberg  showed  him  pretty 
□early  the  same  propositions  made  by  Per- 
Bigny. 

What  hope  can  there  be  for  a  people  so  flip- 
pant, so  superficial,  so  unscrupulous!  One  is 
almost  thankful  for  the  destruction  of  a  power 
whose  only  law  is  that  of  selflahness  and  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Senior's  journals  in  Italy  are  scarcely 
less  interesting ;  only  they  seem  to  belong  to 
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b^oae  centuries.  TBe  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Duke  of  Tnscany  were  in  power,  the  Pope 
was  recoiling  into  a  despot,  Charies  Albert  was 
staking  and  losing  bis  crown  at  Novara,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  was  occupying  Rome. 

Hr.  Senior's  journals  are  choke  full  of  inte- 
rest— a  social  comment  on  public  history  which 
future  generations  will  peruse  with  greater 
eagemesa  than  onrselvea. 

Life  and  Letter*  of  William  Bewick  {AHitty 
Edited  by  Taovis  Laihibbsb,  A.R.  A.  Hurst 
and  Bkckett 
Mb.  Landsbkr  is  not  so  careful  as  he  should  be 
to  tell  UBtfaaC  his  heroia  not  M«  Bewick  whose 
engravings  are  amongst  the  glories  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  True,  WiUiam  is  not  Thomas,  ai^ 
Mr..Landseer  somewhat  amb^onaly  su^sests 
the  distinction  by  appending  in  a  parentneais 
Aq  word  '  Artist  to  his  name  ;  but  Art  knows 
only  one  Bewick,  and  the  lustre  of  his  surname 
may  well  make  careless  readers  oblivious  of 
his  Christian  name.  Mr.  Landseer  does  not 
tell  us  whether  there  was  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  northern  men,  less  remote,  that 
is,  than  the  ancestry  of  whom  Scott  reminded 
Wiltiam.  The  absence  of  affirmation  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  not;  as,  doubt- 
less, William  would  have  been  proad  of  a 
family  connection  with  Thomas.  WiDiam 
Bewick,  then,  of  whose  existence  wo  frankly 
confess  we  were  ignorant  until  we  made  ovr 
acquaintance  with  nun  in  Mr.  Landseer' b  book, 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  man  and  an  artist  of 
respectable  ability,  whose  memoir  and  letters 
are  interesting  chiefly  for  th^r  aneodotes  and 
characterizations  of  people  more  illustrious 
than  himself.  His  father  was  an  upholsterer 
in  Darlington,  sorely  disquieted  by  ttie  artistic 
tendencies  of  his  son,  wno  hravdy  stn^^ed 
^lainst  the  genius  of  upholstery,  and  dared  the 
paternal  prognostications  of  beggary,  and  the 
stem  refusal  to  give  him  any  help  in  his  artis- 
tic aspirations.  He  went  to  London  almost 
penniless,  pleased  Haydon,  who  saw  him  draw- 
mg  at  Burlington  House,  and  became  his  pupH, 
aa  were  alao  George  Lance,  William  Harvey, 
Sir  Eklwin  Landseer,  and  the  brothers  Chariea 
and  Thomas  Landseer,  He  strug^ed  hard  for 
existence,  became  a  pupil  at  the  AcadeniT,  so 
far  won  the  approbation  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence as  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  copy 
some  of  Michael  Angela's  figures  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  and  greatiy  dehghted  him  by  his 
execution  of  the  'Sybil,'  somewhat  lesrf  by 
that  of  the  'Jeremuh.'  The  Presidrait  in- 
tended to  present  Uieae  copies  to  (he  Royal 
Academy  for  the  benefit  of  Aitore  students, 
but  died  when  only  four  of  them  were  com- 
pleted. ,  These  were  sold  with  hia  affiM^ts,  and; 
with  other  copies  made  by  Mr.  Bewidc,  are 
hidden  in  some  collection,  or  scattered  amon^ 
many.  The  diffloulties  of  procuring  tbem  were 
very  great ;  and  we  ^ree  with  Hr.  Landsev 
in  his  regret  that  they  are  not  secured  bx  pub- 
lic inapection  and  use.  Mr.  Bewick  seons  to 
have  had  peculiar  skill  as  a  cqiyist  Goedie 
gave  him  a  eommisaion  to  execute  oopiee  of 
some  of  tiie  figures  in  the  Elgin  marbles,  h.- 
head    painted   by  him  was   mistaken   tot  a 
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MuriUo  by  both  Wilkie  Md  Cakott  His 
'  Jacob  and  Bacfael '  wks  exhibited  in  LondoD, 
and  won  encomiuins  fi'om  men  whose  pnuso 
w&B  almost  fdmeb  Mr.  Bewick  seems  USO  to 
have  been  a  skilful  portrait  painter,  or  rather 
Hketcber,  for  he  usually  atiked  only  a  couple 
of  eittiugB  from  the  notable  men  whom  he 
sought  to  iocluda  in  bis  portfolio.  Tbug,  he 
sketched  Hazlitt,  Scott,  Brewster,  JeStey,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Logan,  Jamieson, 
UcGulloch,  ListoD,  tbe  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Dr. 
Birkbcck,  Lord  Norbury,  O'CoiiDell,  Lady 
Mtn^n,  Uatarin,  Shiel,  and  many  others.  To 
these  he  easily  procured  introductioDB,  and  bis 
artistic  ability  inducod  them  to  sit  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  BinguUrly  successful,  and 
liis  persooal  ogreeafalenesa  and  social  abilities 
seem  to  have  won  greatly  upon  all  who  thus 
made  his  acquaintuice. 

Hence  be  became  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  persons  oelebrated  ia  literature  and 
art.  These  he  carefully  Boswellized,  drawing 
their  portraits  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the 
pencil,  and  tclliriE  ioteresting  anecdotes  con- 
coning  them.  Hence  those  volumes,  cMisiat- 
ing  chiefly  of  his  journals  and  letters,  are  a 
rich  repertory  of  reminiscences  of  notable  men, 
which,  like  .Senior's  journals  in  other  circles  of 
life,  will  have  a  permanent  interest  and  value 
as  the  records  of  an  intelligent  contemporary 
observer.  Hr.  Bewick's  literary  style  is  some- 
what inflated,  asd  his  story-telling  is  some- 
what prolix;  it  Is  not  therefore  easy,  within 
our  limits,  to  pick  out  any  of  the  plums  of  the 
really  dainty  feast  that  he  has  set  before  us. 
With  Haydon  and  Uozlitt,  Bewick  was  on 
tenns  of  personal  friendship,  and  of  both  he 
presents  lengthened  and  interesting  sketches. 
While,  of  course,  fully  conscious  of  Haydon's 
faults,  he  was  bravely  faithful  to  hhn,  Ilaydon 
was  very  kind  to  Bewick.  The  latter  was 
moneyless,  and  Haydon  had  only  £6.  '  How- 
ever,' says  he,  '  I'll  let  you  have  five  shillinga, 
that  will  help  a  little.'  He  likewise  ofiored  to 
goarantee  a  quarter's  living  at  an  eating-house. 
Haydon  took  no  fees  from  his  pupils,  but  re- 
paid himself  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  in- 
Huced  his  pupils  to  put  their  names  to  accom- 
modation oilis,  and  Bewick  was  so  implicated 
that  when  the  smash  came  he  '  found  it  im- 
possible to  deliver  himself  from  the  difBcultiea 
which  beset  bim  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
perate state  of  Haydon's  a&irs.'  Bewick  sat 
as  model  for  the  head  of  Haydon's  '  Lacarus,' 
be  being  at  the  time  opportunely  ill.  Wilkie, 
otherwise  a  clomay  figure,  had  very  fine  hands. 
Taking  hold  of  them,  Haydon  said  one  day, 
*  Look  here,  Bewick,  these  ore  what  I  painted 
D>;  "Christ's"  hands  from.  Wilkie's  hands 
are  the  only  ports  of  his  person  that  are  like 
his  pictures.  They  are  made  for  fine  exe- 
cution ;  my  hands  are  very  good,  but  they  are 
not  BO  tremulously  nervous,— so  delicate  or 
refined  These  will  never  paint  large  works 
with  power,  nor  will  mine  ever  paint  small 
pictures  with  sutGdent  delicacy  and  reSne- 
laent,  You  would  never  suppose  that  these 
hands  would  have  such  a  miserable  mess  upon 
the  ^ette  as  you  see  there  (looking  down  at 
Wilkie's  dirly  palette).  Wilkie's  bands  were 
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copied  for  the  real  mother  in  my  picture  of 
"  Solomon,"  and  it  has  been  sud  uiat  they  are 
the  most  tender  and  expressive  part  of  the 
whole  picture.'  Wilkie's  hands  were  artisti- 
cally tiot»  as  well  as  symmetricaL  Haydon, 
hard  up,  as  usud,  vent  to  Kensington  to  ask 
bis  friend  for  the  loan  of  £6.  '  I  was  struck 
with  his  blank  expression  of  face ;  if  I  had 
g^ven  him  a  blow  he  could  not  have  been  more 
Bta^wed.  I  knew  he  had  received  some  hun- 
dr^  for  his  last  woric,  and  I  cuffht  to  hav« 
done  the  same.  Wilkie  put  his  hand  to  hia 
mouth,  and  pressed  his  under  lip  between  hIa 
finger  and  thumb,  like  one  of  the  figures  In 
his  "  Rent-Bay,"  and  drawled  out  in  cold 
Scotch  that  he  "raaly  couldn't"  let  me  have 
it.  I  said,  "  You  can't,  eh  r  He  replied, 
"  No,  ind*»d  he  could  not."  I  was  silent — 
numbed ;  my  young  heart,  warm  then  in  the 
fedingfi  and  sentiments  of  friendship,  had  re- 
ceived a  shock.  I  felt  my  cheek  hot  with  the 
blush  oi  wounded  pride  and  disappointment, 
and  could  only  say,  "  i  am  sorry  for  it ;"  and, 
wishing  him  a  good  morning,  left  him  to  him- 
self and  his  hundreds.'  Haydon  was  an  awk- 
ward leech  ;  but  considering  their  friendship, 
this  was  a  little  too  bad  of  Wilkie.  On  his  way 
home,  an  eating-house  keeper  was  more  gene- 
rous. To  eat  was  a  necessity.  Haydon,  who 
had  dined  at  the  place  often,  went  in  there- 
fore, and  after  his  dinner  '  my  hand  went  uito 
my  eimity  pocket  in  make-belief,  and  I  said, 
"  Oh,  Fve  forgot  my  money  to-day,  I  vrill  pay 
you  to-morrow  1"  Just  as  I  put  foot  upon  the 
step  of  the  outer  door,  a  gentle  tap  on  my 
shoulder  stayed  my  progress,  and  I  was  very 
civilly  inrited  by  the  keeper  of  the  eating- 
house  to  walk  into  his  room,  as  be  wished  to 
speak  to  m&  I  retnmed  with  him.  He  then 
shut  the  door,  and  after  apologising  for  the 
liberty  he  was  taking,  said  he  had  read  in  tho 
papers  how  badly  I  had  been  osod  with  regard 
to  ray  picture  ("Macbeth,"  which  SirO.  Beau- 
mont had  returned  because  Haydon  had  in- 
creased its  siie),  and  that  if  dining  there,  or 
living  entirely  at  his  house,  would  Im  any  con- 
venience to  me,  he  should  be  quite  delighted, 
and  I  might  pay  bun  when  I  was  ahlc  I 
agreed  to  dine  there  for  tbe  future^  with  many 
^anks  for  this  noble,  d's  nteresteid  kindness.* 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, '  Solomon '  sold  for  eight  hundred 
guineas,  Haydon  paid  all  his  creditors,  the 
generous  eatmg-houseke^er  included;  and 
still  more,  that  his  friendship  for  Wilkie  still 
continued.  *I  did  not  let  trifles  of  this  kind 
come  between  us  to  mar  our  mutual  satisfac- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  oar  beloved  arL' 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  extract  Bewick's 
interesting  descriptiims  of  Hazlitt,  nor  his  ex- 
ci^i^  account  of  an  evening  with  tjgo  Foscolo 
and  Wordsworth— tbe  best  t^cture  in  tiie 
book — when  the  posaonato  Italian  declaimed 
his  poctiT  before  the  philosophic  Lakeist ;  and 
in  Haydon's  small  parlour,  greatly  to  the 
pcail  of  Wordsworth's  nose,  ospecii^Iy  when, 
in  the  extraordinary  discussion  which  followed, 
Foecolo  clenched  lus  first  in  tlie  poet's  face; 
Amusing  anecdot«8  of  Wilkie,  especially  ona 
of  his  viut  to  Castle  Howard,  and  of  Lord 
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Carlisle's  ind^nfttion  at  the  thought  lh«t  fa« 
wanted  to  dine  wilh  Aim—'  What  dooB  the  fel- 
low mean  f  Does  he  want  to  dine  with  me  t 
I  think  my  steward  or  housekeqwr  might  con- 
t«nt  him  ■*  interviews  with  Curran,  Lord  Nor- 
bury,  O'Oonnell ;  two  Tifrita  to  Abboteford, 
introducing  anecdotes  and  characterigtic  traits 
of  Scott;  a  visit  to  the  Bttrick  Shepherd; 
eketches,  anecdotes,  gossip  concerning  dozens 
of  notables  in  literature  and  art;  letters  and 
jouraats  from  Rome  and  Naples,  with  uec- 
dotes  of  Gibson,  whose  friendship  he  secured, 
and  who  modeUed  his  bust ;  correspondence 
in  leisurely  age  with  his  friend  Davison  con- 
oeming  art  and  artists,  with  the  various 
methods  and  merits  of  tiie  latter,  make  up  two 
volnmee  of  the  most  interesting  ana,  which  few 
will  be  able  to  throw  aside  until  they  are  flnishad. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  add  that  Mr.  Bewick  acquired 
a  competence,  built  a  house  and  a  picture 
gallery  at  Dariington,  and  although  for  some 
jcArs  a  valetudinarian,  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
greatly  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Life  and  Advm,turet  of  Count  Bmgnot,  Minu- 
ter qf  State  vjuler  Napoleon  I.  Edited  from 
the  French  by  Chablotte  M.  Yohqb.  Two 
vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
J«AH  Claudb  Codnt  BtcosoT  lived  through  the 
entire  period  of  the  French  RevolutJon.  He 
was  bom  early  enough  (in  July,  1761)  to  have 
attained  to  maturity  at  its  actual  outbreak,  and 
to  have  somo  intelligent  recollection  of  its  im- 
mediate antecedents.  He  lived  long  enough 
(until  June,  1885)  to  see  its  course  Hid  issue, 
and  to  judge  its  effects  under  three  succeedioK 
monarchs — Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe.  No  life  could  have  been 
exactly  timed  for  a  complete  experience  of  it, 
and  perhaps  no  life  could  have  been  better  cir- 
cumstanced for  an  intelligent  and  just  appra- 
dation  of  it  As  a  minister  and  a  courtier,  he 
was  eminent  enough  to  stand  within  the  circle 
of  oonfidential  knowled^  but  not  so  eminent 
u  to  be  a  leader  of  parlies,  so  as  to  be  blinded 
by  their  passions,  or  to  share  their  fate;  as  a 
politician,  he  was  clever  enough  to  fill  oESces, 
and  to  be  employed  iii  af&irs  of  importance, 
but  not  BO  clever  as  to  he  the  victim  of  grefti 
and  blinding  ambitions.  He  was,  moreover, 
flexible  enough  to  serve  under  Louis  XVL— 
at  any  rate,  as  a  loyalist  member  of  the  States 
Omeral  of  1T''9,  and  of  the  Le^slalivo  Assem- 
bly of  1791,  and  to  anSer  impruonnent  daring 
the  Re^  of  Terror ;  to  be  Prefect  of  La  Seine 
Inf^rieuro,  and  Administrator  of  the  Grand 
Buchy  of  Bei^  under  Napoleon;  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  the  Home  Department  under  the  Pro- 
visional Goremment ;  and  to  serve  under 
Louis  XYIII.  in  various  important  offices — 
£rst,  as  one  of  the  tliree  commissioners  selected 
by  Uie  King  in  the  commission  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Charter  of  1814,  next  as  Director- 
General  of  Police,  next  as  Minlstar  of  Marine 
Affiurs,  next  as  Postmastei^Oeneral.  In  1819, 
a  Boyal  ordinance  summoned  him  to  the  Chant 
bar  fA  Peers,  but  before  it  could  be  oounter- 
siened  the  ministry  resigned,  and  he  did  not 
take  bis  seat  until  16S0,  a  few  months  before 
the  rerolution  which  placed  Lotus  Philippe  on 
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the  throne.  The  retrospect  of  such  a  man 
must  have  been  somiAhiog  like  that  of  Noah 
and  bis  sons.  He  was  a  good  administrator, 
a  fair  Parliamentary  orator,  an  admirable 
di>wer-np  of  State  papers,  a  eautioiis,  respec- 
table, able  coadjutor ;  ranking,  relatively  with 
men  in  English  political  history,  like  Sir  3. 
Graham  or  Lord  Halifax.  His  literary  atnlit; 
was  considerable,  as  these  memoirs  prove,  hut 
it  was  not  so  great  as  to  cause  his  ambition  for 
original  authorship  to  disqiuilify  his  talent  for 
reporting  or  recording  what  he  heard  and  saw. 
Hewasof  tholitorary  typeof  Mr-NassauSeniw, 
onlywilhfarbetter  opportunities  of  knowing; 
and  instead  of  merely  reporting  the  sajingB 
and  doings  and  opinions  of  others,  heaspired 
toquasi-historioalmemoirwritiDg,  which  throws 
the  information  that  he  had  such  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  possessing  into  an  independent  nar- 
rative form,  which  is  to  all  intenti  and  purposes 
history,  only  with  the  episodical  freedom  of 
journal  writing.  Perhaps  no  man,  unless  it 
were  '^iDeyrand  btmself,  could  have  told  ns  bo 
much  of  Uie  secret  history  of  his  timea,  uid 
Talleyrand  could  not  help  writing  Action  instead 
of  history.  Count  Beugnot,  as  portrayed  hj 
himself,  produces  a  feeling  of  high  respect  and 
esteem.  He  was  sincere,  honest,  and  faithfn) ; 
a  consistent  Liberal,  who  had  respect 
for  authority,  and  felt  it  ri^t,  in  the  interests 
of  liberty,  to  accept  whatever  Government  was 
in  power  ;  he  was,  moreover,  bold  and  faitiifnl, 
sometimes  in  circumstances  of  great  personal 

EtI.  We  do  not  feel  towards  him  as  towards 
rabeau,  or  Talleyrand,  or  Lamartine,  or 
Chiiiot  He  vras  not  positive  enough  or  bril- 
^nt  enough  to  excito  either  high  admiration 
or  great  antagonism.  He  was  a  safe  politician, 
an  honourable  man,  and  a  literary  mediocrity  of 
the  very  highest  class,  but  no  more. 

It  Is  impossible  to  exaggerato  the  rich  ma- 
terials of  Uiese  volumes.  They  lack  the  aris- 
tocratic gossip  of  ttiB  memoirs  of  SL  Simon; 
they  have  not  the  melodramatic  excitement  or 
litorary  brilliancy  of  the  historical  romances 
of  Lamartine  ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  doc- 
trinaire philosophising  which  characterises 
Guizot;  out  they  are  most  interesting  and 
sober  recitals  of  what  may  be  called  the  social 
history  of  the  Revolution,  in  many  of  its  by- 
ways, as  well  as  at  its  centre.  Almost  every 
paee  is  a  romance,  revealing — Sometimes  pW- 
abiy  and  ^ominiously — the  secret  springs  of 
great  transactions,  the  littleness  of  great  men, 
the  selfishness  (A  patriots,  the  intrigues  of 
polilicB,  the  little  wisdom  with  which  the  worid 
IS  governed.  Count  Beugnot,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses the  rare  qualities  of  truthfulness  and 
fairness.  He  manifestly  tries  to  tell  us  the 
truth,  and  with  great  shrewdness  and  justice 
he  mdeavours  to  present  both  the  defects  and 
excellencies  of  the  monarcbs  under  whom  he 
served.  He  has  generous  words  for  Napoleon, 
does  full  justice  to  bis  superb  genius,  while 
he  exhibits  his  hard  coarseness  and  selHsh  VCOr 
B4nmpulousness,  and  clearly  discerns  ttte  htal 
defects  which  led  to  his  fall.  He  req>ecta 
Lonis  XTKI.,  big  refinement  and  his  wit, 
while  in  a  very  quiet  way  he  exhibits  his  in- 
tqise  heartlessoess  and  selfidineas.     Be  pene- 
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the  OriowB  Pnnces,  and  prepar«B  bis  rmders 
for  their  fall,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He 
appreciates,  toc^  with  much  of  the  judicial 
power  of  ao  fingliahmao,  the  characUr  of  the 
Praneh  nation,  and  the  fatal  defects  which 
keep  it  in  almoet  a  chronic  state  of  eruption. 
It  is  impowible  to  cuU  from  the  rich  rep^itory 
of  these  pages.  We  can  ooly  indicate  a  few 
of  the  points  of  interest  A  native  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  Coant  Beugnot  became  acquainted  with 
the  notorioos  Madame  de  Liunotte,  the  hertHne 
of  the  'Diamond  Necklace,'  who  in  1703  (a 
misprint,  Barely,  for  1TS3)  took  refuge  in  B«r- 
BUT-Auhe,  on  escaping  with  her  sister  from 
the  Convent  at  Long(£ampa.  The  two  joung 
ladies  were  descendants  of  the  Baron  de  R^mi, 
a  natural  son  of  Henry  IL,  and  claimed  the 
estates  of  their  family,  the  only  thing  which  it 
had  prescrred  being  its  pedigrea.  The  king 
bad  granted  to  their  father  a  pension  of  £40, 
uid  to  the  girls  £34e«ch,  besides  pladngthem 
gratuitously  in  the  Abbey  of  Li»igctiampa,  near 
Pkris,  with  a  view  to  Uie  honourable  extinction 
of  a  family  which  had  ti'oubles<Hne  claims. 
Uadame  de  Surmont  took  compassion  upon 
them,  and  Uademoisellede  St.  Bemi  fascinated 
H.  de  Sormont,  and  married  his  nephew,  U. 
d«  Lamotte.  The  part  of  Madame  de  Lamotte 
in  the  amaring  story  of  the  'Diamond  Neck- 
lace' is  Mi  at  great  length,  as  also  are  many 
details  of  her  history,  U.  de  Bei^not  being  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  her,  and  more  than 
once  coming  into  perilous  contact  with  this 
strange  tragsdy.  To  ber  and  Cagliostro  three 
cfaapiers  are  deTOt«d  ;  both  are  admirably 
sketched,  and  many  illustrative  anecdotes 
of  them  are  told.  The  Cardinal  de  Bohan 
had  faith  in  Ca^oslro  and  '  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  (^(alitd),  at  whose  court  it  lud  been 
decided  no  longer  to  believe  in  a  God,  but 
who  was  quite  incibed  to  believe  in  Csg- 
liostro.'  Beugnot  helped  Madame  de  Lamotte 
to  destroy  her  letters  on  the  night  of  her 
arreeL  'Here  it  was  that,  casting  cursory 
glances  over  some  of  the  thousands  of  the  let- 
ters of  Cardinal  do  Rohan,  I  wos.sorry  to  see 
what  a  wreck  the  delirium  of  love,  exaggerated 
by  the  madness  of  ambition,  had  made  of  this 
wretched  man.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Cardi- 
nal's memory  that  these  letters  have  been  sup- 
pressed, but  it  is  a  loss  to  the  history  of  human 
paasion.  What  an  age  was  that  when  a  prince 
of  the  Church  did  not  hesitate  to  wnte,  to 
Kign  with  hisname^  and  toaddresstoa  woman, 
letters  that  a  man  of  our  day,  who  had  the 
least  self-respect,  mig^t  begin  to  read,  but 
would  never  finish ! '  This  story,  in  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  France, 
forms  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  personal  his- 
toty  of  Beo^ot,  who  is  first  elected  a  Deputy 
to  the  States  GeueiaL  Curious  things  are  told 
of  Marat,  who  '  was  then  only  a  professor  of 
physic,  and  made  a  crusade  against  the  sun, 
dedaring  that  it  was  not  the  fountain  of  light, 
and  found  persons  senseless  enough  to  listen 
to,  and  even  to  commend  him.' 

A  characteristic  story  of  the  hatiUur  of  the 
old  Fren^  aristocracy  is  told  of  Madame  de 
BriiHUM,who,Bt  the  time  of  the  ftnit  insurrection 


of  Paris,  was  advised  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
to  go  and  spend  soine  time  in  a  little  provincial 
town,  where  she  would  not  be  known.  '  A 
littlo.provincial  town  J' she  replied,  'Ob,  U.  de 
Perigord,  I  can  be  a  peasant  if  you  please,  but 
never  a  bourgeoise  t ' 

Louis  XV.  blamed  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  for  his  inordinate  loveof  hunting.  '  My 
Lord  ArchbiKhop,  you  are  a  great  hunter;  I 
know  something  about  it.  How  can  you  for- 
bid your  priests  from  hunting  if  you  spend  your 
life  in  setting  them  an  example  of  it  f  'Sire,'  bo 
replied,  '  for  my  priests,  hunting  is  their  own 
vice  ;  in  my  case,  it  is  the  vice  of  my  ancestors.' 
'My  Lord  Archbishop,'  said  the  King  on  an- 
other occuuon,  <  they  say  that  you  are  in  debt, 
and  very  deeply.'  'Sire,'  was  the  reply, 'I 
will  ask  my  steward  about  it,  and  have  the  hon- 
our of  informing  your  Majesty.' 

In  October,  1TS3,  U.  de  Beugnot  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Conciergerie,  where,  and  at  La 
Force,  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Bobes- 
pierro,  in  daily  danger  of  death,  but,  strangely, 
.escaping  it  Of  the  interior  of  prison  life  dur- 
ing this  period  he  ^ves  vivid  sketches ;  de- 
scribes his  fellow-pnsoners — many  of  them  il- 
lustrious for  rank,  talents,  or  virtues — and  the 
Lncidents  connected  with  the  daily  death  deliv- 
ery of  one  or  more  of  them.  It  Is  a  vivid  and 
powerful  sketch  of  a  notable  interior.  This 
section  of  the  work  is  a  series  of  carefully 
executed  sketches  of  notable  persons,  especial- 
ly of  the  leadiT^  Girondists,  includintr  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Madame  Roland.  He  says, 
'  I  more  than  once  made  this  reflection,  that 
death  on  the  scafibld  only  causes  horror  to  the 
generality  of  men,  because  they  compare  it 
with  a  state  of  peace,  of  enjoyment,  and  per- 
b^s  of  happiness  they  are  experiencing  j  hut 
death  considered  from  the  depths  of  a  dun- 
geon, or  what  is  more,  death  when  the  whole 
existence  is  changed  into  torture,  is  no  longer 
the  height  of  evils,  but  their  remedy.' 

Here  we  must  leave  M.  de  BeugnoL  The 
subsequent  portions  of  bis  book  are  even  more 
important  and  interesting,  as  the  author  him- 
self rose  to  eminence,  and  came  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  groat  movements  of  history. 
Every  page  teems  with  interest,  not  only  to  tlie 
historical  student,  but  to  the  general  readw. 
Miss  Yonge  has  done  good  service  in  translat- 
ing this  important  work,  especially  at  this 
juncture,  when  the  spiral  cycle  of  French  des- 
tiny has  again  brought  its  revolutionary  trag- 
edy. It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  has  execut- 
ed her  task  well,  although  she  might,  in  one  or 
two  places,  have  still  further  exercised  her 
power  of  excision. 

The  CoolU:  ffi»  Bight*  and  Wrong*.    Notes 
of  a  Journey  to  British  Gvdana,  with  a  re- 
view of  the  System  and  of  the  recent  Com- 
mission of    Inquiry.    By  the    Author  of 
'  Ginx's  Baby.'     Strahan  and  Co. 
The  conditions  of  coolie  emigration  from  the 
East  Indies  to  the  West,  although  attracting 
but  little  attention  from  the  general  public, 
have  been  re^rded  anxiously  by  poUticians 
and  philanthropists,  who  know  now  easily  enor- 
mous oppression  and  cruel  wrong  may  shel- 
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idity  is  constituted  by  the  transmi^tion  of 
Dclplese  Hindoos  and  Chinese  to  Bntish  plan- 
tations in  British  Ouiuia.  That  groat  abuses 
have  been  perpetrated  admits  of  no  doubt,  bat 
happily  facilibea  of  knowledge  and  of  redress 
are  much  greater  than  in  the  old  days  of  slav- 
ery ;  and  experience  has  made  the  British 
public  and  the  British  GoTernment  susceptible 
and  suspicious  so  that  long  continuance  of 
wrong  18  not  possible.  A  Mr.  Des  Vceux,  for- 
merly a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Demerara, 
DOW  nn  administrator  in  St  Lucia,  at  the  close 
of  1869  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  OruiTille, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  representing  the  state 
of  the  coolie  emigrants  'to  be  Uttio  other 
than  that  from  whi^  not  many  years  ago  the 
tillers  of  the  same  soil  were  redeemed  by 
our  generous  fathers.  Seduced  from  India  or 
China  by  false  promises  (so  he  seems  to  hare 
averred),  not  duly  notified  of  the  l^slation 
which  would  affect  their  relations  when  they 
re«ched  the  field  of  labour,  assigned  without 
due  caution  on  the  part  of  the  executire  to  the 
power  of  unconscientious  masters,  wronged  by 
the  law  and  against  law,  daily  injured,  and  un- 
able to  obtain  redress  because  of  combinations 
between  unjust  maj^strates,  hireling  doctors, 
and  manceuTring  planters,  dying  unreoked  and 
onreckoned  (I  nave  tried  faithfully  thus  to 
sum  up  this  man's  charges),  such  a  fifty  thou- 
sand British  subjects  anywhere  existing  would 
heat  the  sympathies  of  English  hearts  to  boil- 
ing point  Earl  Oronville  consequcntiy  ap- 
pomted  a  commissiim  of  inquiry,  and  two  phi- 
lanthropic societies,  'The  Anti-Slavery,'  and 
'The  Aborigines  Protection  Society,'  induced 
no  doubt  b^  the  humane  sympathies  and  the 
great  deacnptiTe  power  of  'Gins's  Baby,'  en- 
gaged Hr.  Jenkins,  who  is  a  barrister,  to  go 
out  as  counsel  to  watch  proceedings  on  their 
behalf^— 'to  represent  the  coolies  in  this  in- 
quiry.' '  (  accepted  and  held  their  retainer  as 
a  counsel,  not-as  a  partisan.'  This  volume  is 
Mb  report  It  is,  we  mnat  confess,  simply  a 
blue-book ;  but  litUe  of  the  daah  and  humour 
and  graphic  description  of  'Ginx's  Baby'  cha- 
ntctoiize  it  His  clients  arc  distant ;  his  em- 
ployers required  exact  statements  of  fa«ts  and 
figures.  It  is  a  law  case,  and  not  a  romance. 
It  is  fnll  of  valuable  information,  but  useful 
information  !s  interesting  only  to  politicians 
and  pbilanthropic  societies.  Hr.  Jenkins  is 
not  dull — he  ts  most  so  when  he  tries  to  force 
the  fun ;  ordinarily,  he  is  as  graphic  in  descrip- 
tion and  as  picturesque  in  staUsticR  as  his  sub- 
ject-matter will  permit  him  to  be.  Gvery- 
(rbero  he  is  intelligent  and  apparently  most 
solicitouslv  impartial.  In  the  descriptive  parts 
of  his  book  he  suffers  by  comparison  with  the 
graphic  power  of  Mr.  Eingsloy^s  '  At  Last,'  yet 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers.  The  book 
is  to  be  accepted,  therefore,  simply  as  a  blue- 
book  of  useful  information.  The  question  ia 
one  of  interest  and  importance ;  it  affects  our 
national  honour  and  philanthropy.  It  is 
'  whether  on  aiiiflcial  system  for  the  transfer 
of  the  swarming  hives  of  E!astem  Asia  to  Iho 
needy  pluns  of  the  tropical  West  can  be  form- 


ed, organized,  and  conducted  with  results 
equally  efiBcadous  to  the  capitalists  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  emigrants.' 

Although  Hr.  Jenkdns  thinks  that  Hr.  Des 
Vceux's  statement,  made  under  fear,  ashesays, 
of  a  coolie  rising,  are  exaggerated,  and  that  his 
examination  before  the  canuniBstoaers  *  proved 
to  be  of  a  very  uosatisfactorr  character,'  that 
he  had  written  '  a  very  long  and  serious  letter, 
with  the  honestest  of  intentions  but  with  the 
least  business-like  of  performance,'  he  thir^ks 
that  there  was  a  necessi^  for  the  inquiry,  and 
tiiat  '  the  severe  animadversions  on  Hr.  Des 
Vceux's  conduct,  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, was  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  thear 
dnty ;'  also  that,  '  on  one  or  two  points,  absolute 
justice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  him  in 
the  report'  Hr.  Jenkins  describee  his  voyage 
out,  several  farms  which  he  visitad,  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  conuniasioner,  the  organisa- 
tion for  emigration  in  India  and  in  British 
Quiano,  with  the  management  of  the  omigra- 
tioa  office,  indentures,  registers,  Ac.,  women 
and  marriages,  emigration  laws,  remedies 
against  employers,  wages,  medical  inspection, 
£a.,  illustrating  each  by  facts,  onacdotM 
which  may  not  be  always  facts,  and  various 
details.  He  also  Inces  the  growth  of  tbe 
coolie  system  from  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  discusses  the  apprenticeebip  and 
other  provisions  for  its  regulation.  The  home 
Goverument  has  refused  to  subeidiie  the  emi- 
gration ;  hence  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  chroDic 
feud  with  the  colony.  The  details  given  by 
Hr.  Jenkins  in  his  appendix,  under  Ae  head 
'Review  of  Emigration,  are  of  a  very  gr^ve  and 
ominous  character.  First  he  tells  us  that 
*  every  importation  of  African  blood,  whether 
aboriginal  or  West  Indian,  has  from  the  first 
regularly  disappointed  its  promoters ;  the 
causes  '  lie  partly  in  the  ohanoter  of  the  negro^ 
parUy  in  the  incapacity  of  the  old  labour  etb- 
tem  for  adaptation  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  labourers  had  becomo  free.'  In  18S9,  a 
society  was  formed  to  procnre  emigrsnts  with- 
out tbe  Md  of  the  SUte ;  3,900  labourers  were 
obtained  from  Barbadoes,  and  thirty  from  the 
United  States.  The  emigrants  were  speedily 
absorbed  into  the  moss  of  vilb^  population. 
In  1S41,  bounty  was  paid  on  8,008  wnwronts, 
chiefiy  Portuguese,  from  Hadeira  and  Brajil ; 
the  mortality  was  appalliog,  and  nndcr  on  act 
of  disallowance  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
public  emigration  came  to  an  end.  In  1814t 
Acts  were  passed  providing  for  Ghiaese  and 
coolie  emigration,  and  the  next  year  56S  emi- 
granU  came  from  Calcutta,  and  S2S  frran 
Madras.  In  the  following  year  nearly  6,000 
Portuguese  emigrants  arrived,  together  with 
1,373  from  Calcutta,  and  2,4C5  from  Hadras. 
Tbey  were  'ravaeed  by  disease,  and  literally 
decimated  ^eor  by  year  in  the  process  of 
acclimatizahon.'  Between  1846  and  tSoI, 
18,707  Madeitans  had  been  imported.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  that  only  7,038  were  in 
the  colony ;  some,  however,  had  returned  to 
their  native  countir-  The  quinquennial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Indian  emigitvits 
arriving  during  each  of  the  four  periods  1861 — 
18G6, 1856—1861,  1861—1866,  1866—1670,  is 
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rei»«8ented  by  the  figures  9,000,  14,000^  18,. 
000,  and  34,000.  In  1868,  besides  the  TndiuiB, 
647  Chinese  were  added,  ind  in  the  seven 
j«ars  1859—1666,  about  12,000  mora.  The 
Chinese  have  proved  very  valuable  emigrants. 
About  10,000  Barbadiana,  12  PortuKueso,  and 
2,500  AfricaDB,  made  an  estimated  rural  popu- 
lation of  92,466.  The  death-rate  is  rery 
high,  Dever  less  than  10  per  cent  The  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  among  the  cooliee 
in  British  Gniana  ia  as  10,000  to  29,000,  among 
the  Chinese  as  2  to  114^  The  detailed  erila 
resulting  from  this,  given  in  Ur.  Jenkins's 
chapter  on  the  subject,  are  appalling.  Mr. 
Jenkins  also  quotes  from  the  Pioneer  o/ India 
an  ugly  story  concerning  Jamaica  emigration 
a^nts,  who  attempted  m  India  to  carry  off 
some  twenty  iromen  by  force,  whom  they  had 
Eot  into  confinement,  and  were  defeated  only 
by  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans.  Although 
iTomeQ  are  iiJmost  useless  as  labourers,  it  is  a 
suspicious  fact  that  the  fee  for  each  woman  re- 
cruited in  India  is  seven  rupees,  while  that  for 
a  man  is  only  four.  Wo  cannot  discuss  the 
various  points  of  emigration  policy  advocated 
b^  Ur.  Jenkins ;  we  can  only  thank  him  for 
directing  public  attention  to  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  our  colonial  future  on  the  'one  hand, 
and  OUT  national  htmour  on  the  oUier. 


WMtamrd  try  Rail;  a  Jowntjf  to  San  Fr<Ki- 
ciieo  and  Bach,  and  a  Vint  to  the  Mormon*, 
By  W.  T.  Rax.  Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co. 
In  a  new  introductory  chapter  to  this  second 
and  cheaper  edition  of  his  book,  concerning 
which,  on  its  first  appearance,  we  spake  with 
strong  and   merited   commendation,   Hr.   Rae 

g'res  additional  information  concerning  the 
ormons,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  Mor- 
monism  by  the  new  ™lway,  by  the  Mormon  re- 
volt under  Mr.  Qodbe  and  the  sons  of  Joseph 
Smith,  and  by  the  vigoroos  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  Mr.  Bae  does  not 
think  that  it  has  sustained  much  damage  by 
cither.  Brigbam  Toung  said  that  he  did  not 
'care  anything  for  a  religion  which  could  not 
stand  a  railroad.'  Mr.  Oodbe's  reform  is 
brought  under  suspicion  by  its  commercial 
motiTe,  and  was  checkmated  -  by  Brigham 
Young  giving  the  electoral  franchise  to  women. 
The  ciuef  pOTils  to  Hormonism  are  the  success- 
ful asserbon  of  the  control  of  the  Mormon 
mQitia  by  Governor  Schaffer,  and  some  de- 
cisions of  Chief  Justice  McKean  securing 
absolute  impartiality  between  Mormon  and 
Gentile  in  the  law  courts,  refusing  to  naturalize 
any  aliens  who  are  polygamisl^  and  refusing 
to  l^alize  certain  donations  of  public  land 
made  by  the  Mormon  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  recent  census  gives  a  population  in  Salt 
Lake  Oity  of  17,346  persons,  m  the  territory 
of  Utah  of  S6,786,  both  much  belowthecd- 
cnlation  of  the  Mormons  themselves. 

Mr.  Rae  also  gives  the  latest  information 
concerning  gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  territory  of 
Utah,  and  cqnoeming  the  development  of  tiaBBc 
on  the  Great  Pacific  Rulway. 
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Canoe  Trattlling :  Log  of  a  Cruiae  in  tA« 
Baltic,  and  Practical  Hint*  in  Building 
and  Fitting  Canoet.  By  WAKmaTOH  Badeh- 
PowBLL.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  canoe  achievements  of  Ur.  McGregor — 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  graphic  way  in 
which  they  have  been  described — have  pro- 
voked much  emulation,  and  bid  fair  to  ruse 
canoeing  into  one  of  our  characteriatic  national 
recreations,  like  yachting  and  Alpine  climbing. 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  records  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  400  miles  of  canoeing  in  the  Baltic. 
Starting  from  Gothenburg  in  the  Catt^at,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sweden,  he  and  hie  com- 
panion took  their  two  canoes  up  the  river 
Ootfaa,  and  across  the  laree  inland  lake  Wev- 
em,  100  miles  long,  whicn  they  crossed  in  a 
steamer ;  then  through  the  West  Qotha  Canal, 
and  across  the  Lakes  Wickon  and  Wettem, 
Boven,  Roien,  and  Elen,  with  their  connecting 
canals,  to  the  Baltic;  then  along  the  north 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  with  its  innumerable  islets, 
and  up  the  Oxio  Sound  to  Stockholm.  From 
Stockholm  they  went  by  steamer  t»  Gothland, 
Carlsharm,  and  Malmo,  from  which  place  they 
crossed  in  the  canoes  to  Copenhagen,  thence  by 
railway  and  steamer  to  Eetson,  Kiel,  and  Ham- 
burg, where,  after  some  short  river  canoe  ex- 
cursions, they  took  steamer  to  England.  The 
account  of  the  voyage  is  Uttle  more  than  a  log 
of  sailing  experiences,  with  alight  touches  (rf 
description  of  people  and  places  \  but  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
"^     ■'  '   '  '  1  not      The 


POBTRv,  ncTtoN,  ain>  BBuxa  lrtrxs. 

Balauttioii*  Adventurt:  inelttdtTig  a  Tran- 
teript  from  Evripidtt.  ByBoBsar  Bbowm 
iKo.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Browning's  pastimes  are  characteristic 
enough.  This  new  poem  he  calls  a  May-month 
amusement,  in  the  very  graceful  dedication  in 
which  he  explains  its  origin  ;  bat  still  we  have 
the  personal  qualities  as  predominant  as  else- 
where. The  Countess  Gowper,  it  appears, 
urged  him  to  give  a  version  of  a  play  of  Euri- 
pides, '  of  that  strai^est,  sweetest  song  of  bis, 
Alkestis;'  and  Mr.  Browning  gallantly  set  him* 
self  to  the  task.  But  well  may  be  say,  in  a 
slightiy  difTerent  sense  from  what  be  meant  it, 
though  truly  in  no  disparageuieot  of  his  own 
original!^,  '  Snrifiidet  might  /ear  littla  ;  hut 
I,  alto,  haea  an  interest  in  the  per/ormttnee  ; 
and  what  wonder  if  I  beg  you  to  suffer  that  it 
make,  in  another  and  far  easier  sense^  its  near- 
est possible  approach  to  those  Greek  qualities 
of  goodness  and  beau^,  by  laying  itself  grate- 
fully at  your  feet  t'  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Browning  invents  dramatic 
ixpedients  to  aid  him  in  rebeving  and  toning 
down  the  contrast  which  would  inevitably  have 
beeo  felt  between  the  direct  and  aunny  simpli- 
city of  the  Greek,  and  his  own  wayward,  im- 
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perative  msDT-nioodednesB^to  coin  ft  phrase — 
nomething  ol  the  grote^iqii;  would  OBBuredly 
hare  micgleditBeU  with  this  performance^  But, 
though  the  clear  wine  has  beer  poured  into  a 
coloured  glass,  ornamented  with  design  all  too 
florid,  it  i)i  presented  to  us  bj  so  sweet  a  hand 
that  we  often  forget  the  contrast  in  the  singnlar 
grace  of  the  mudenlj  face  and  figure.  BalauH- 
tioD — wild  pomegranate  flower — has  in  hei 
something  of  the  Greek  ;  but  she  has  also  an 
inefihhle  touch  of  our  modem  time.  Her  image 
comes  as  that  of  a  reconciling  spirit  between 
Mr.  Browning  and  the  old  Greek  poet,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  suffices  to  divert  the  mind  from  a 
too  exdusive  dorotion  to  particular  points. 
Tb«  neceanitj  that  rests  on  Mr.  Browning  to 
first  of  all  create  a  series  of  media  through 
which  any  drcumstance  or  orent  may  be  seen, 
comes  out  most  strongly  here,  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter seemod  least  of  alt  to  admit  of  il 
The  triumph  of  Mr.  Brownbg's  genius  lies  ii 
this,  that  in  some  sort  he  justifies  his  own  in 
justice  to  those  Greek  qualities  of  unvarying 
clearness  and  grace  of  outlme.     Goetbe,  in  bis 

*  Helena,' •cel^rated  in  s^iflcant  style  the 
marriage  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  spirit,  and  be 
even  condescended  under  allegorical  figure  to 
point  at  individual  poets.    Had  he  lived  to  read 

*  Balaustion's  Adventure,'  he  would  have  found 
in  it  a  valuable  instance.  Mr,  Browning  is 
Greek  in  the  fresh  simplicity  of  Jus  feeling; 
but  Gothic  in  th«  necesEity  he  is  ever  under  to 
Eee  his  thoughts  reduplicated  in  the  shade  and 
sunshine  of  many  diffiireDt  moods  or  minds. 
Hence  the  lyrical  spirit  and  the  peculiarly  dra- 
matic form  of  his  work ;  and  so  it  is  in  this 
'  Adventure.' 

The  girliflh  simplicity  of  Balaustion,  the 
Rhodian  maiden  who  recites  (he  play,  and  her 
capacity  for  pure  unalloyed  devotion — for  she 
twice  saves  her  friends  by  her  patriotism  and 
love  of  poetry — jusUfy,  in  part  at  least,  what 
appear  to  be  inconsistencies  in  Ur.  Browning's 
rendering;  such,  for  example,  as  the  lofty 
idealisation  of  the  character  of  Admetos.  It  is 
just  such  as  a  fresh  enthusiastic  girl  would, 
cut  of  her  own  maidenly  conception,  impose  on 
a  heso  of  her  own,  tlm>wn  into  such  tragic 
circumstances  of  those  of  Alkeslis.  Thus, 
even  where  we  are  most  induced  to  critidaa, 
the  figure  of  the  teller  comes  in  to  warn  us ; 
hut  after  all,  the  modem  poet,  by  virtue  of  bb 
dramatic  medium,  has  reached  a  truer  concep- 
tion than  that  of  Ruripides,  or  has  iUnmined 
his  conception  by  letting  full  upon  it  the  freer 
li^ts  of  earlier  time.  But  clearly,  the  tran- 
script from.  Euripides,  in  the  hands  of  Hr. 
Browning,  undergoes  a  strange  transformatioQ. 
It  is  not  alone  that  lines  here  and  (here  vary 
very  much  from  the  original,  and  that  expres- 
sions are  amplified  or  departed  from ;  it  is  that 
on  the  old  Greek  thought  a  wholly  modem 
conception  of  love,  and  of  life  and  death,  is 
superimposed,  and  a  dim  doctrine  of  spiritual 
compensation  interwoven  with  it,  which  is 
quite  alien  to  Greek  feeling.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  said  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  really  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  telling, 
in  which,  naturally,  much  of  the  halo  that  rests 
on  the  past,  simply  because  it  has  '  orbed  into 
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the  perfect  star,'  would  unconsciously  well  up 
round  the  recollection,  and  colour  the  incident. 
All  this,  of  course,  shows  Mr.  Browning's  su- 
preme art  in  dramatic  expedient;  but  some  of 
the  expressions  of  Herakles  and  not  a  few  ut- 
terances of  Admetos,  are  almost  too  distinctly 
spiritualistic  to  pass  muster  in  the  connection 
in  which  we  find  them.     For  example,  this: — 
'  Since  death  divides  the  pur, 
'Tis  well  that  I  depart  and  thou  remam 
Who  wast  to  me  as  spirit  b  to  fiesh : 
Let  the  flesh  perish,  be  perceived  no  more. 
So  thou,  the  spirit  that  informed  the  flesh. 
Read  yet  awbili^  a  very  flame  above 
The  rift  I  drop  into  the  darkness  by,  — 
And  bid  remember,  flesh  and  spirit  once 
Worked  in  the  world,  one  body,  for  man's 

Never  be  that  ab<minahle  show 
Of  passive  death  without  a  quickening  life. 
Admetos  only,  no  Alkestis  now  1 ' 
Mr.  Browning,  in  quoting;  the  verse  from 
Mrs.  Browning,  sufficiently  mdicatea  the  spirit 
in  which  he  would  read  the  Alkestis ;  but  cle*r 
it  is  that  he  might  have  chosen  from  the  earlier 
poets  passages  far  less  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  contradiction  which  we  have  spoken  of, 
and  which  cannot  but  be  more  or  lees  felt  in 
this  instance.  In  Euripides,  we  see  the  first 
fatal  symptoms  of  the  skepticism  and  material- 
ism whid)  finally  overlook  the  Greek  stage. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  caanistry  in  his  expe- 
dients, which  often  the  staze-play  (of  which 
Mr.  Browning  has  decisivuy  got  rid)  helped 
him  to  conceal  The  old  honest  belief  in  the 
myths  was  beginning  to  fade  and  weaken,  and 
had  already  become  pretty  much  a  thing  for 
the  theatre.  Mr.  Browning  has  aimed  at  ideal- 
ising Euripides — at  elevating  him,  as  it  were, 
to  Uie  point  at  which  Greek  myth  will  reflect 
the  rising  lights  of  modem  ideas.  But  it  is  in- 
evitable that  scholars  should  feel  that  there  ia 
a  lack  of  solid  foundation  for  the  rendering 
To  those  who  choose  to  receive  Mr.  Browning's 
Alkestis  implicitly,  it  can  only  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  of  noblest  meaning.  So  far  as  it 
is  Greek,  it  gives  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
later  conception ;  but  it  has  wrapped  the  Greek 
ideal  in  a  now  atmosphere  of  spuitual  truth. 
If  Mr.  Browning  had  chosen  the  Alkestis  of 
Euripides  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  hia 
wonderful  dramatic  capability,  and  his  power 
of  involving  himself  in  a.  theme  and  so  trana- 
forming  it,  he  could  not  have  found  a  better, 
that  is  to  say,  a  more  difficult,  subject  Id 
Greece  the  husband  existed  for  the  State,  the 
wife  for  the  husband,  and  the  conjv^l  rela- 
tion was  little  relieved  by  sentiment  Eu- 
ripides celebrates  the  mere  triumph  of  this 
Greek  wifely  duty — no  more ;  hut  how  exqui- 
sitely does  Mr.  Browning  make  Balaustion  play 
chorus,  so  as  occasionaUy  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  infusion  of  his  own  transoendentaliBm. 
Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  Browning  shows  fine 
capacity  for  catching  the  Greek  grace  and  un- 
conscious sensuousness  of  conception.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  faithful  than  this : — 
'For thee,  Alkestis,  Queen! 
Many  a  time  those  hanntera  of  the  Huse 
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Shall  sing  thee  to  the  seven-Htringod  dqoud- 

tiuQ  shell. 
And  glorif  J  in  hymns  that  need  no  harp, 
At  Sparta  when  the  cycle  comes  about, 
And  that  Kameian  moath  whereiD  themOOD 
Rises  and  never  sets  the  whole  night  through : 
So  too  at  splendid  and  magnilicent 
AtheaaL     Such  the  spread  of  tby  renown. 
And  such  the  lay  that,  dy iug,  thou  hast  M^ 
SiDgec  and  sayer.' 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers, 
eiUier  directly  or  iodirectty,  have  got  some  no- 
tion of  what  we  may  call  tbe  machinery  of  the 
poem.     When  the  Rhodians  revolt  because  of 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Nikiui  expeditioo 
ogMUGt  Syracuse,  Balaustion  urges  her  friends 
not  to  throw  off  thrar  allegiance,  but — 
'  Rather  go  die  at  Athens,  lie  outstretehed 
For  feet  to  trample  on,  before  the  gate 
Of  Diomedes  or  the  Hippadai, 
Before  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs, 
Than  tolerate  Uie  grim  felici^ 
Of  harab  Lakonia.' 

She  urges  them  to  go  to  Athena,  and  tbey 
set  saiL  When  tbey  are  blown  out  of  th^ 
course  she  encourages  tfaera  to  new  effort  by 
Hii^ng  poems ;  and  when  they  are  east  on  the 
Syracusan  coast,  she  wins  the  suffrages  even 
of  the  Syracusans  by  hoi  recitations.  She  tells 
her  friends,  juat  when  she  ia  about  to  be  hap- 
{Hly  wedded,  of  this  her  early  adventure,  and 
recites  the  '  whole  main  of  a  play  from  first  to 
last,'  which  was  associated  in  her  mind  with 
Buch  strange,  glad  memories. 

And  this  is  Mr.  Browning's  way  of  repro- 
ducing Euripides  to  us.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  than  this  performance.  It 
is  full  of  dramatic  subtleties  ;  yet  ever  and 
anon  the  pure  naturalness  and  simplicitr  of 
Greek  life  break  throu^  upon  us  wiui  subdu- 
ing force  from  the  strange  relief  of  contrast. 
One  of  onr  poets,  in  a  very  clever  jeit  (Cetprit, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Browoing  as  '  thiokiiig  im  Qreek.' 
This  poem  proves,  in  a  certain  respect,  how 
true  was  tne  characterization.  But  it  Mr. 
Browning  thinks  in  Greek,  then  it  ia  most 
ofton  to  the  low,  sad  undertone  of  modem 
doubt,  question,  and  perplexity.  The  sun- 
ebine  that  is  cast  over  this  whole  adventure  is 
what  most  entitles  it  to  be  called  Greek,  though 
ihere  is  far  too  much  suggestion  of  shadow,  in 
the  shape  of  perilous  speculation,  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Fatut;  a  Tragtdy.  By  John  WoLroAiia  Ton 
QoBTHE.  Translated  in  the  original  metres 
by  Bavard  Taixob.  Strahan  and  Ca 
All  translators  of  first-class  poetry  have  a  diffi- 
cult series  of  problems  to  solve;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  a  version  of  '  Paust'  in  the 
original  metres  is  abont  the  most  arduous  task 
a  man  could  set  himself.  We  would  almost 
rather  attempt  '  The  Birds '  of  Aristophi 
Mr.  Taylor,  hitherto  known  as  one  of  the 
choicest  writers  of  that  variety  of  Bnglish  prose 
which  has  developed  itseU  across  the  Atlantic 
—*  variety  which  is  what  gardeners  call 
'  sport ' — is  not  quite  up  to  the  great  work  he 
has  undertaken.     He  is  nota  sufficiently  sub- 
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tie  metrist  to  echo  the  delicate  melodies  which 
lurk  iu  Goethe's  simplest  forms  of  rhythm ; 
nor  does  he  always  faithfully  reflect  Goethe's 
ideas — which,  tfaougfa  twisted  into  recondite 
form,  are  usiuUy  aimple  reproductions  of  ar- 
chuc  axioms.  It  is  the  highest  compliment 
^ou  can  pay  Goethe,  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  him.  He  iterated  ancient  truths  in 
forms  that  suited  his  own  era.  lie  was  like  a 
mighty  tree,  bearing  fresh  foliage  every  year, 
but  always  the  same  old  oak  that  cast  cool 
shadows  on  the  lawns  of  Gdon,  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  absolutely  new  ideas 
must  be  false  ideas ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  man  of  great  genius  does  infinite  good 
by  thinking  out  old  ideas  afresh,  and  presenting 
them  in  a  form  that  suits  his  generation. 
There  is  not  much  in  '  Faust '  that  Uiere  is  not 
Job '  (which  some  authorities  deem  the 
oldest  poem  in  existence),  and  there  is  much 
n  '  Job '  which  there  is  not  in  '  Faust.'  But 
Faust'  was  a  necessity  of  the  age,  for  all  that. 
And  even  Bailees  'Pestua,'  a  very  crude  and 
washed'Out  vanation  of  the  theme,  did  good  in 
its  time. 

The  deficiencies  we  have  indicated  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  work  are  more  visible  in  tho  second 
part  of  '  Faust'  than  in  the  first.  In  both 
they  are  painfully  observable.  Take  Gretch- 
en's  song,  '  The  King  in  Tbulo : '  we  select  the 
first,  seCHind,  and  fifth  stanzas ; — 
There  was  a  king  in  Thulo 

Was  faithful  till  the  grave, 
To  whom  his  mistress  dying 

A  golden  goblet  gave. 
Nought  was  to  him  more  precious ; 

He  drained  it  at  every  bout ; 
His  eyes  with  tears  ran  over 
As  oft  as  he  drank  out. 


'Then  stood  the  old  a 

And  drank  the  last  life-glow,    . 
And  hurled  the  hallowed  goblet 
Into  the  tide  below.' 

Herewith  we  venture  to  compare  the  same 
stanzas,  iu  a  boyish  translation  of  our  own, 
made  when  we  had  a  vision  of  translating 
'  Faust':— 

'  There  was  a  king  in  Thule,  the  ancient  sea 

beside ; 
His  love  a  goblet  gave  hiiq  npon  tho  day  she 
died. 

'  At  festival  and  banquet  be  loved  that  cup  «f 

gold, 
For  many  a  dream  it  brought  him  of  the  sweet 
days  of  old. 

'The  aged  king  arises;    a    mighty  draught 
drinks  he. 
Then  hurls  the  golden  goblet  away  into  the 

Some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  expressions  in  the  few 
lines  we  have  cited  are  unpoetic,  and  some  are 
unintell^pble :  for  example,  what  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  old  king's  drinking  '  his  last 
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UfMlow  t '     Rhyme  is  <rf 
for  nie  b>rbuisin. 

Now  let  us  Uke  th«  first  four  linw  of  '  The 
Proline  in  Heaven  '—the  song  of  Raph&el,  the 
Archangel    Thus  Mr.  Taylor  :— 
'The  Bun-orb  eings  in  emulation, 

'Mid  brother  spheres,  his  ancient  round — 
Bis  path  predestined' through  creation, 
He  ends  with  step  of  thunder-sound.' 
This  is  awkward  and  nnpoetic    The  sun  *  sing- 
ing a  round '  makes  one  think  of 
'  Three  blind  mice — 
See  how  they  nm  I ' 
Here  is  Dr.  Anster's  Tersion  of  the  same 

'  The  sun,  MB  in  the  ancient  days, 

'Hoi^  sister  stars  in  rtral  song, 
His  destined  path  preserves,  obeys. 
And  still  in  thundo-  rolls  along.' 
Shelley  writes ; — 
'  The  sun  makes  muuo  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  Rphcros  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  rolled 
With  thunder  speed.' 


'  The  lofty  works,  oncomprehended, 
Are  bright  as  en  the  earliesNay.' 


*  Mysterious  oil — yet  all  is  good, 
All  fair  as  at  the  birth  of  light' 
Shelley  :— 

'The  world's  unwithered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  at  the  birth  of  day.' 
Mr.  Taylor's  liability  to  mistake  Goethe't 
meaning — a  liability  shared  by  most  transla- 
tors, because  the  poet  is  really  simple,  when 
they  fancy  him  only  an  utterer  of  enigmas — 
is  curiously  shown  by  his  rendering  of  a  b- 
IO0U9  line ; — 

'  Es  irrt  der  Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt' 
Goethe  meant  simplv  this,  'Han  errs  when 
he  strives' — calm  is  both  power  and  joy — 
leave  the  great  movement  of  the  worid  do  to  its 
work,  and  be  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor.    His  faith  was  in  repose.     Well,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor gives  us  the  renderings  of  nine  lianslators, 
none  of  whom  have  approached  the  simphcity, 
and  only  one  or  two  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
mL 
Sx.  gr. : — 
■Haywabd. — Han  is  Hable  to  error,  while  his 

struggle  lasts. 
AitsTER. — Man's  hour  on  earth  is  weakness, 
error,  strife. 
'    BnooKs. — Man  errs  and  staggers  from  his 
birth. 
SwANWicK. — Man,  whDe  he  striveth,  is  prone 

Blackir. — Man  must  still  err.  so  long  as  he 

striven. 
Hartin.— Man,  while  his  struggle  lasts,  is 

prooe  to  stray. 


Bbbbstobd. — Man  errs  as  long  as  lasts  his 

life. 
BiBCH. — Han's  prone  to  err  in  acquisition. 
Blazb. — L'Homme  e'egare,  tant  qn'il  cfaerche 

son  but' 
To  which  let  US  add : — 
Bayard  Tatiob. — ' While man'sdedrcfl and 
aspirations  stir. 

He  cannot  choose  but  err.' 
One  would  like  to  luiow  what  becomes  of 
the  9rigmal  tnetra,  when  a  line  of  eight  moDO- 
syllabtes  is  transmuted  into  two  daudicant 
Imes  that  run  to  sixteen  syllables.  By  the 
way,  we  must  remember  one  other  render- 

Sbellrt. —    .        .        .        .        '  Han 
Must  err  tin  he  has  ceased  to  struck.' 

But  even  Shelley  has  not  quite  caught 
Ooethe's  meaning.  This  is  excusable,  as  we 
know  that  Shelley's  German  was  imperfect 

Our  ultimate  judgment  on  Mr.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's effort  is  simply  this  :  it  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  work,  but  it  does  not,  and  cannot  stand 
as  representative  of  '  Faust,'  for  the  two  rea- 
sons already  assigned.  Mr.  Taylor  cannot 
fathom  Ooethe's  meaning,  and  cannot  catch  his 
music. 


Mr.  Leland  has  found  it  necessary  to  protest 
agunst  spurioas  Breitmanns,  and  to  say  that 
his  only  authentic  ballads  are  contained  in  this 
volume — a  testimony  at  once  to  both  the  popu- 
larity of  the  ballads  and  the  value  of  this 
edition.  The  various  parts  of  the  volume  arc 
very  unequal  in  merit,  but  '  Hans  Breitmann  in 
Italy'  is  equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  author, 
and  attests  hie  varied  attainments.  We  have 
already  done  justice  to  the  ballads,  and  need 
only  quMe  his  advice  to  the  Pope : — 

'"Tonitrns  et  cespesi"  dixit  Johanea  Breit- 

"Si  veritatem  cupies,  tunc  ^o  sum  der 
right  roan ; 
Percute  semper  ferrum  dum  caldum  eatet 

malUahU, 
Nunc  est  tuum  tempus  te  f  acere  ii\fallible. 

<"tn  nostra  America   quum   Prteses   decet 

Die  ultimo  fecit  omno  quodposaet  imagi- 

Appotntet  amt>asciatores  et  poBt-magiatnw, 
Consules  et  alios,  per  dextros  et  ainiBlroa. 


Fecit  ultimo  die  duces  et  countos,  vanne. 
(Inter  alios  McCloskoy,  tuus  Hibemicns 
diamberlanus.) 

"fit  quia  tu  es ;  ut  credo;  ultimua  Ptqio- 
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Sei  mtignissiinuE  toad  in  the  pvddle,  ite 

caput,  magnamente ; 
Et  Eritis  sicot  Deds,  nemine  contra^- 

cente! 

''  **  Unus  error  boIus,  SsncU  Pktw  cominisiEti. 
Quia   primus  infallible  non  fe  proclaiii&- 

Tisti, 
Nbiu  Demo  ftudet  dicere :  Papa  fecit  quod 

non  est  bonus. 
Decet  semper  jactare  super  aliet  proband! 

'  "  CoDCeplio  Immaculata,  hoc  modo  flzisti, 
Et  n«ma  audet  dicer«  imum  Terbum,  de 

NoQ  Tides  si  infallibilis  es,  et  Tultia  es  ax- 

Non  alius  sed  tu  golua  banc  debet  procla- 

' "  Kglio  mio,"  dixit  Papa ;  "  to  es  bomo  mi- 

Tua  Terha  aunt  ml  dulcior  qnam  oalricho 

cum  Cbablis, 
In  tutta  Roma,  de  Alemania  gectc, 
Hon  ho  visto  uno  con  si  grande  mente. 

Ver  obenedetto  es — eris  beuedictus, 
'  "Tibi  mitterem  photographiam  in  qua  sum 
depictus, 
Tu  comprendes  situalio— il  punto  et  gra- 

Scnt  paaci  clerici  ut  te.    Nunc  dico  tibi. 

The  Member  f/tr  Paris:  a  Taie  of  the  Second 
Empire.  By  iBOis-ETtiaKs.  Three  Tola. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  purpose  of  this  Tery  clerer  book  is  to 
pre  a  picture  of  the  political  and  social  state  of 
France  during  the  early  period  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  iwvp  ^etat — the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  o!  the  Cridit  MoUlier.  Anything 
aiore  shrewd  in  obserradon,  more  competent  in 
knowledge,  more  bealthy  in  judgment,  more 
caustic  in  refined  sarcasm,  more  sparkling  in 
Style,  it  is  difficult  to  im^ne.  The  thread  of 
stoiT  upon  which  these  sketches  are  strung  is 
of  (he  slenderest  Raoul  AimS  wis  Duke  of 
Hautboui^  on  the  Loire,  whose  head  shared 
the  fate  of  those  of  so  many  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracy in  1798,  and  whose  estate  was  sold  for  a 
mere  B<nig  to  as  attorney.  Raonl  Alms's  son 
went  into  esile^  married  the  wealthy  daughter 
of  an  English  slaTe-own^,  with  whose  money 
he  bought  back  the  estate,  retumod  to  France 
with  Louis  XYIII.,  and  died  a  Minister  of 
State.     His  son  was  accidentally  killed  in  the 


title  and  property.  A  sturdy,  and  noble-heart- 
ed R^ublican,  Oerald  cannot  take  possessioD 
of  estates  purchased  with  the  money  of  a  slaTO- 
holder,  or  live  in  France  under  the  regime  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  lives,  therefore,  iu  compara- 
tire  pOTerty  in  Brussels,  and  distributes  the 
Wge  revenue  of  his  estates  in  charities.  Bis 
two  sons,  Horace  and  Emile,  enthnaiastiaally 
ntify  their  father's  repudiations,  and  study 
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law  in  Paris  in  order  to  practise  as  barristers. 
The  father,  however,  wisely  refuses  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  his  eons  as  final,  puts  into  thur 
hands  a  deed  conveying  the  estate  to  tiiem, 
and  puts  them  upon  a  probation  of  Ave  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  their  decision  is  to  be 
given. .  The  two  young  men  enter  at  the  bar,  take 
modest  lodgings  in  ^e  house  of  a  haberdasher, 
and  become  the  heroes  of  the  story.  Their 
characters  are  finely  discriminated.  Horace, 
the  elder,  is  full  of  fine  generous  impulses  and 
virtues,  but  has  certtun  social  WMknesses  that 
render  him  incapable  of  the  austere,  not  to  sa^y 
Quixotic  virtues  of  his  father.  Emile,  who  is 
subordinate  in  the  narratiie,  is  less  brilliant 
than  Horace,  but  studious,  solid,  modest,  and 
Spartan;  both  broUiers, moreover, are alTcction- 
ate  and  filial  The  interest  centres  on  HoracCj 
who  makes  a  brilliant  Aebut  in  defence  of  a 
press  prosecution,  and  becomes  famous;  is  re- 
turned deputy  for  Paris,  becomes  acquainted 
with  H.  Hacrobe^  the  great  financier,  the  found- 
er and  chairman  of  the  Credit  Parisien  ;  is  so 
far  entangled  by  him  as  to  marry  his  daughter 
Angelique,  notwithstanding  a  deeper  passion 
for  Georgette,  the  haberdasher's  daughter; 
writes  brilliant  artjcles,  makes  effective 
speeches,  passes  through  various  phases  of 
Parisian  life,  and  ultimately,  after  his  father's 
death,  determines  to  claim  the  dukedom.  Air 
moat  every  class  and  aspect  of  the  venal  life  of 
Paris  during  this  humiliating  period  is  made  to 
pass  before  us,  the  chief  personages  being  por- 
traits firom  Ufe,  easily  cognizable  by  anyone 
moderately  acquainted  with  history :  indeed, 
the  names  of  some  are  but  very  thinly  disguis- 
ed. Thus,  Jules  Favre  is  Claude  Febre,  M. 
Thiers  is  M.  TirG,  M.  Arsdne  Uoussaye  is  Ar- 
sdne  Goosset,  Ur.  Worth  is  Mr.  Qirth,  Blan^ni 
is  Albi.  Journalist,  Kepublican,  Legitimist, 
and  Imperial,  notably  the  renowned  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  is  every- 
where and  knows  everything ;  politicians,  law- 
yers, novel  writers,  financiers,  aristocrats,  bour> 
geoisie,  Paridans,  and  villagers,  are  presented 
in  careful  portraiture — evidently  from  life — the 
whole  being  done  with  very  great  literary  skill  . 
and  brilliancy.  The  story,  slight  as  it  is,  and 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  melodramatic 
incidents  of  the  struggle  between  Horace  and 
Albi  at  bis  father's  grave,  and  the  de^tb  of  the 
former  and  his  vrife  on  the  day  they  take  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  indicates  great  powers  of 
novel  writing,  if  the  writer  be  so  minded. 
Nothing  can  be  more  skilful,  discriminating, 
or  beautiful  than  the  delicate  contrasts  in 
charactOT  between  tiie  two  brothers,  Horace 
and  Emile,  the  two  girls  Qeoivette  and  Ange- 
liqu^  the  two  patriots  Horace  Gerald  and  Nes- 
tor Roche ;  or  more  masterly  than  the  way  ia 
which  the  working  of  Imperial  institutions  ia 
exhibited.  The  marvel  is  that  any  despot,  ia 
such  a  position  of  moral  isolation,  and  with 
such  unscrupulous  and  reckless  methods  of 
tyrannv  and  corruption  could,  for  eighteen 
years,  fkave  maintained  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  France.  The  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the 
condition  Ut  which  imacnipulouE  rulers  and 
blind  revdutions  may  reduce  a  great  people. 
The  writer's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
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terior  of  French  life,  whether  the  court  life  of 
Paris,  or  the  village  life  of  UautbouTK,  the  le- 
gal life  of  the  Paltus  de  Justice,  or  Uio  hour 
geoise  life  ot  commercial  travellers,  and 
Parisian  shopkeepera,  is  manifest  in  every  sen- 
tence, and  ia  something  unique.  The  book  is 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  in  a  series  of  social 
sketches  cmiaently  original  and  clever.  A 
genial  and  high-minded  Asmodeus,  in  a  vein  of 
delicate  sarcasm,  revealB  a  state  of  things 
vhich  all  were  assured  of,  but  which  very  few 
could  picture.  Here,  with  graphic  realism, 
and  yet  with  perfect  delicacy,  its  terrible 
rottenness  is  indicated.  In  his  very  different 
field,  and  with  a  very  different  genius,  both  in 
quality  and  degree,  Uie  author  of  "  The  Mem- 
ber for  Paris"  has  been  as  eminently  successful 
as  MM.  Ercktnano-Chatriaa  We  trust  that 
the  writer,  whom  we  can  scarcely  err  in 
identifying  with  the  author  of  the  briUiant 
flench  sketches  which  have  appeared  in  the 
CoTithill  Magazine,  will  work  yet  more  fully 
the  mine  of  which  be  has  giveo  us  these  speci- 


Bekitul  the   Veil     Bj;  the  Author  of  'Sii 

Months  Hence.'  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
It  is  an  undoubted  weakness  in  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion when  the  interest  of  the  etory  is  made  to 
depend  upon  a  succession  of  exciting  situa- 
tions and  tragic  catastrophes.  There  was  in 
this  writer's  former  work  a  weu^  interest  in 
the  strange  psychological  problem  which  be  set 
himself  to  work  out,  and  which  was  done  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  promise. 
Id  the  present  story  sensatiottal  incident 
abounds,  and  is  not  carried  off  by  morbid  psy- 
chology. Here,  as  in  the  former  work,  the 
interest  centres  upon  a  murder — surely  human 
life  is  varied  enough  for  a  fresh  source  of  inte- 
rest The  story  opens  with  a  railway  accident, 
in  whii^h  the  hero  is  well-nigh  killed,  and,  in 
his  delirium,  awakens  certain  suspicions  about 
bia  antecedent-'!,  the  pendant  picture  of  which 
is  a  acene  of  murder  in  the  Australian  bush. 
After  his  marriage  ia  broken  off  he  nearly  dies 
of  typhus  fever,  in  the  delirium  of  which  be 
removes  the  suspicions  which  had  gathered 
round  him ;  and  Jesaie,  his  betrothed  nearly 
dies  of  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  Twice  he 
is  found  by  Bcresford  in  a  remote  part  ot 
Wales — the  chances  of  findii^  him  there  bung 
a  hundred  thousand  to  one,  while  the  plot  is 
carried  on  by  a  dozen  most  improbable  coinci- 
dences. Then  James  his  brother,  who  in  flee- 
ing from  justice  has  slept  in  a  railway  trudi, 
apparently  rides  to  his  death  in  a  furnace,  into 
which,  by  automatic  action,  it  ia  likely  to  de- 
liver hun;  but  by  a  refinement  of  feeJins,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  ne  is 
made  to  jump  off  and  OTer  a  precipice,  only 
to  die  ft  few  hours  after  in  the  custody  of 
the  police,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him  for  mur- 
der— having  confessed  himself  guilty,  first  of 
the  murder,  then  of  the  crime  of  blocking  the 
railway,  to  cause  the  death  of  his  brother.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  Jessie's  brother  dies  of 
consumption,  and  a  seaside  acquaintance 
half  killed  by  cardiac  asthma.  Now  we  ha 
no  objection  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
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tragic,  but  thus  to  fill  a  novel  with  it  is  simply 
repulsive,  and  is  defective  art  A  good  plot 
diould  be  constructed  like  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
and,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  tak^n  to  pieces. 
The  author  of  'Behind  the  Veil'  simply  breaks 
the  puzzle  after  cleverly  putting  it  together. 
There  can  be  but  little  good,  and  a  very  infe- 
rior kind  of  interest  in  such  melodramatic 
stories ;  we  get  too  impatient  even  to  be 
amused,  and  we  cannot  rank  very  highly  the 
writer  who  chiefly  depends  upon  them.  The 
beat  parts  of  'Behind  the  Veil'  are  its  dia- 
logues and  letters— especially  those  of  Jessie 
and  Flo — which  are  very  spirited  and  clever; 
as  is  also  the  schoolboy  alang  of  Conrad.  If 
the  vrritcT  would  tniat  himself  to  a  novel  of 
character  he  would,  judging  from  these,  suc- 
ceed well.  The  .characters  themselves,  too,  are 
well  conceived  and  discriminated,  espeeiaUy. 
those  of  the  mother  and  the  two  sliters.  Noel 
Arlington  is  too  galvanic  to  he  natural  or  inte- 
resting. Beresford  is  better,  and  haa  two 
amusing  foils  in  Smith,  the  pianoforte  tuner, 
and  Pinthome,  the  curate — both  ot  which  are 
very  clever  caricatures.  The  literary  fower 
evinced  is  considerable ;  the  love-makmg  is 
well-nigh  perfect,  although  we  do  not  quite 
like  a  man  of  thirty-five  and  upwards  marrr- 
ing  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  writer  ought  to  do 
good  work;  and  will,  if  he  will  only  eniand- 
pate  himself  from  a  vicious  school,  depend  less 
upon  blue  lights,  and  more  upon  natural  human 
developments.  His  book  is  one  in  which, 
while  the  defects  hinder  perfect  sympathy,  the 
excellences  are  too  ^stinctivo  to  permit  us  to 
lay  it  aside. 

Femyhurtt  Court ;  on  Eoery-day  Story.  By 
the  Author  of  'Stone  Edge.'  Smhan  and 
Co. 
If  the  author  of  '  Behind  the  Veil '  has  graie 
to  the  one  extreme,  the  author  of  '  Fernyhurst 
Court'  has  gone  to  the  other.  Although  htr 
work  belongs  to  the  higher  and  more  thought- 
ful school  of  character,  and  although  it  is  writ- 
ten with  the  dehcacy,  beauty,  uid  power  that 
challenged  attention  and  excited  expectatioa 
in  '  Stone  Edge,'  it  has  not  movement  enough 
to  sustain  its  characters.  The  artistic  stmc^ 
ture  is  loose,  although  upon  the  artistic  finish 
much  careful  paina  is  bestowed.  More  of  the 
evolution  of  a  stoij  would  have  preventad  the 
tendency  to  run  into  inordinate  descriptMOB 
and  to  desultoriness  which  has  somrtimH 
wearied  us.  The  hook  is  ^  thoroughlj  good 
one — it  could  not  be  otherwise  from  the  pea  of 
ite  anther — but  like  'Benoni  Blake,'  upon 
which  we  have  offered  some  criticisms  in  ao- 
other  place,  it  might  have  been  batter.  Wtuit- 
ever  the  skill  of  touch  and  the  effects  of  colour, 
the  first  great  requisite  of  a  picture  is  composi- 
tion ;  so  the  first  great  work  of  a  novel  writer 
is  a  story— and  story  there  is  none  in  '  Pemy- 
hurst  Court'  Its  studies  are  chiefly  of  women, 
and  are  apparently  intended,  to  exhibit  the 
causes  of  wifely  unfitness  and  motherly  failure 
in  little  defects  of  temper  and  unselfiahiMss. 
Soma  half-dosen  thoroughly  disagreeable  wo- 
men are  delineated — none  of  them  widced,  but 
all  unloveable  through  little  nagginga,  or  UUle 
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selflsbnesses.  We  confess  tiiat  we  could  haTe 
dispensed  with  one-half  of  them,  and  could 
h&ve  desired  the  substitution  of  two  or  three 
contrasts  like  Uay.  Hilly  is  mi  improrement 
upoD  Dickens's  Dora,  but  Lionel's  chances  of 
happiness  are  not  great  The  moral  of  the 
storj  is  s  wholesome  one  if  the  giris  will  but 
take  it ;  but  we  confess  we  should  like  to  see 
the  authoress  devoting  her  fine  pereeption  of 
character,  and  her  great  descriptiT'e  power^  to 
a  work  architecturulj  great,  as  well  as  artisti- 
cally beautifuL 

Ser  Title  of  SonovT.    By  Uoun  Ln.    Henry 

a  King. 
This  charming  biographical  fiction  ia  con- 
structed upon  the  outhne  of  Heniy  Martyn's 
history,  which  it  clothes'  with  imaginative  flesh 
and  blood,  incident,  conversatiDn,  and  motive ; 
BO  far,  that  is,  as  the  actual  histoi;  does  not 
supply  these.  The  authoress  has  been  Teiy 
faitnful  to  biographical  fact;  her  religions 
sympathies,  moreover,  have  enabled  her  to 
enter  with  great  appreciation  into  the  purposes 
and  motives,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  fluctua- 
tions and  resolves  of  that  heroic  life.  The  re- 
sult is  an  imaginative  story  that  is  probably 
'  I    actual  life  than   the   ordinary 
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facts,  even  the  minutest — can  represent 
and  women  much  more  truly  and  vividly  than 
a  mere  common-place  biographer  who  is  re- 
stricted to  literal  fact.  The  conc^tion  of 
Eleanor's  character,  geoerous  and  loving,  and 
yet  falling  short  of  needful  heroism,  is  not 
only  very  fine,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  great  disappointment  in  Martyn's 
career.  Personal  and  local  names  are  changed 
BO  as  to  give  greater  freedom  of  treatment  to 
the  artist,  but  they  are  easily  identified — 
Truro  with  Pengarvon,  Salisbury  with  Graxon, 
Eleanor  Trovelyan  with  Lydia  GrenfelL  We 
scarcely  need  say  of  a  book  of  Holme  Lee's 
writing  that  it  is  carefully  finished,  and  redo- 
lent of  a  refined  and  beautifnl  soul  We  have 
no  more  accomplished  or  aonscientious  literary 
artist  The  fine  touches  of  characterization  of 
which  the  book  is  full,  give  it  a  great  charm  to 
cultivated  minds.  The  broken.«ff  purposes  of 
Henry  Martyn's  life  give  novel^  to  the  course 
and  issue  of  the  story,  and  significance  to  the 
moral  which  wise  preachers  often  proclaim, 
that  tangible  achievement  is  not  the  greatest 
end  or  influence  of  a  Mr  Henry  Martf n  may 
have  applied  great  scholarship  and  refined  in- 
tellectual powers  to  work,  which  ordinary 
literati  would  have  done  even  better,  but  the 
consecratiOD  of  ordinary  powers  would  not 
hAre  filled  the  Church  and  the  world  with 
such  an  influence. 

Bentmi  Blake,  M.D..  Surgeon  at  Qltnaldie. 

By  the  Author  of    '  Peasant  Life  in  the 

North.'  Strahan  and  Co. 
'Peasant  Life  in  the  North'  won  for  its 
anthor  a  respectful  attention  to  whatever  else 
he  might  publish.  Few  sketches,  of  contem- 
poraneous writers,  surpass  or  equal  the  racy 
characterixationa  and  subUe  hnmui  tenderness 
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of '  Muekle  Jock^the  mild  Rhadamanthus  doom 
of  '  The  Dainty  Drainer,'  or  the  perfect  admix- 
ture of  refined  passion  and  rustic  roughness  of 
'The  Mason's  Daughter.'  'Benoni  Blak^' 
therefore,  excited  expectations  which  it  will 
both  gratify  and  disappoint  Let  us  have  done 
with  the  grumbling  first  Of  course  the  sub- 
jective characteristics  of  tliis  author  were  to 
be  anticipated.  No  one  could  have  looked  for  a 
novel  in  the  style  of  Charles  Lever  or  Wilkie 
Collins  from  him.  Subtle  analysis,  quiet  de- 
scription, and  a  certain  vein  of  sentimental  and 
philosophical  reflection  and  comment  were  to 
be  expected.  We  will  not  say  that  in  these 
rather  than  in  crowded  incident  and  dramatic 
representations  the  chief  genius  of  fiction  lies. 
Every  man  in  his  own  order.  '  Charles  O'Ual- 
ley '  is,  in  its  way,  as  good  as  '  The  Transforma- 
tions ;'  but  we  may  say  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  genius  is  a  just  equilibnum  be- 
tween the  two,  and  this  the  author  of  'Benoni 
Blake '  has  not  maintained.  His  work  is  a 
photc^raph  rather  than  a  story,  a  photc^raph 
of  the  kind  that  presents  the  same  face  in  four 
aspects  of  it  The  efiect  is  like  looking  through 
an  album  containing  only  difierent  photographs 
of  the  same  person.  The  art  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  effect  for  a  little  while  very  charming, 
but  one  gets  tired  before  the  second  volume^ 
and  wishes  that  'Benoni  Blake'  would  do 
something,  or  that  somebody  would  do  some- 
thing to  him.  We  get  as  tired  of  his  sunple 
inertia  as  he  of  the  simple  facile  sweetness  of 
Beesie's  kisses.  There  is,  moreover,  a  little 
too  much  about  kissing ;  the  sweetness  of 
kisses  is  better  suggested  than  described  The 
author  has  made  the  mistake  of  expanding  a 
sketch,  such  as  might  have  found  a  place  in 
'Peasant  Life,'  into  a  bodt — stor^  it  scarcely 
is — and  he  has  done  this  by  repetitions  and  re- 
iterations of  substantially  the  same  situation 
and  sentiments.  This  probably  is  an  uncon- 
scious revolt  against  mere  sensationalism,  for 
the  writer  is  dearly  capable  of  spirited  dia- 
It^e  and  of  inventive  construction.  We  are 
not,  however,  quite  sure  of  the  limit  of  this 
power.  Neither  the  peasant  dialogues  nor  the 
conversations  of  educated  persons  have  much 
variety ;  the  latter,  indeed,  if  we  except  the 
brief  episodes  atFanflare  Lodge  and  of  tne  flir- 
tation with  Miss  Sbawe,  are  almost  wholly  sub- 
stituted by  descriptions.  We  are  told  what 
the  characters  are— they  do  not  unfold  or  ex- 
hibit themselves.  The  author  has,  however, 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  provincial 
thought  and  speech  of  the  Scottish  peasantry; 
their   racy   humour,  pawky  shrewdness,   and 

3uaint  prejudices,  are  admirably  described. 
ohn,  the  minister's  man,  and  Nannie,  his 
female  counterpart,  are  genuine  types ; — John's 
leal  affection  comes  out  very  nobly  in  the 
profl^  of  his  hoarded  savii^R.  So,  in  a  some- 
what higher  grade,  are  Mr.  Bowie,  the  'papor 
minister,'  and  Miss  Robison.  The  conversation 
between  Mr.  Bowie  and  John,  as  the  latter 
drives  home  the  former,  is  the  raciest  bit  in 
the  book ;  but  all  this  runs  in  a  very  narrow 
groove.  There  are,  too,  certain  mannerisms, 
which  recall  um)leasantiy  reminiscences  of  the 
in  whidi  'Thackeray  buttonholes  his  read- 
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era  and  takes  them  into  hU  confidence,  which 
bad  better  be  avoided,  *s  also  a  covert;  al- 
though not  ill-natured,  vein  of  sarcasm,  which 
leaves  you  in  doubt  whether  the  writer  is  in  jest 
or  earnest;  in  which  again,  the  influence  of 
Thackera}'  is  a  little  too  perceptible.  De- 
cidedly, too,  the  puff  indirect,  in  reference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Saturday  Ratine  on 
'Peasant  Life  in  the  North,'  is  in  had  taste. 
Altogether,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  ars  eelandi 
artem,  a  certain  artJficialnesa,  and  eelf-con- 
'  Bcious  mannerism  that  mars  the  effect  of  the 
book.  The  writer  is  apparently  ashamed  of 
his  gentle  sympathies,  and  tnes  to  appear 
cynieal 

It  ia  easier,  however,  io  speak  of  defects 
than  of  excellences,  and  the  manifold  and  great 
excellences  of  'Benooi  Blake'  alone  justify  us 
in  saying  so  much  about  its  defects.  The 
former  are  a  minute  knowledge  and  love  of  na- 
ture, a  keen  insight  into  the  fluctuations  and 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  a  sympathetic 
tenderness  for  its  sorrows  and  lovos  and  pure 
joys,  hearty  enjoyment  of  its  humour  and 
pathos,  and  a  quiet  realism,  exquisitely  fla- 
voured with  sentiment,  which  portrays  life  as 
an  accomplished  artist  paints  a  portrait,  with 
just  that  idealism  which  adorns  character  with- 
out falsifying  it.  The  character  of  Braioni, 
gentle  and  good  but  not  heroic,  drifting  into 
virtue  rather  than  fighting  for  it;  that  of 
BcEsie,  tender,  yet  resolute;  lowly  yet  great 
in  aelf-eacrifieing  power;  trustful  as  worship, 
yet  sensitive  and  very  refined  in  feeling,  and 
capable  of  beii^  helped,  as  her  friend  Miss 
Sobison  helps  her — are  both  admirably  done : 
BO  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  ministers, 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Bowie.  There  is,  however, 
something  nnnatunl  and  improbable  in  Uie 
relative  feeling  of  father  and  son,  and  wf  are 
sorry  that  Miss  Sobison  should  fall  into  the 
arms  of  a  selfish  and  vulgar  follow  like  Bowie. 
The  Fanflare  family  are  also  well  portrayed. 
Altogether  there  ia  great  power  and  greater 
promise  m  'Benont  Blake.'  It  exhibits  the 
fine  elements  of  Scottish  life  in  its  low- 
lier walks,  with  a  degree  of  abflity  that 
equals  that  of  the  author  of  '  Robin  Orey.'  It 
is  full  of  beautiful'  lights  and  shades,  tender 
touches,  and  racy  humour,  great  truthfulness, 
and  delicate  discrimination.  It  does  not  fulfil 
the  promise  of  'Peasant  Life  in  the  North,'  but 
had  not  that  appeared  flrat,  it  would  be  the 
promise  of  much  better  things  to  com& 

A  Marnumy  nf  the  Euayt,  &e.,   af  PeaneU 
Baeoti.    Arranged  by  Ei>wija>  Arbeb.    Eng- 
lish Reprints.     London:    6,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 
Ub.  Arbor  has  here  furnished  us  with  one  of 
the  most  ciuious  and  interesting  books  even  of 
his  rich  BoHes.     His  ample  bibliography  leavM 
no  point  necessary  for  elucidation  untouched. 
It  mdudes  Dr.  Rowley's  'Life  of  Lord  Bacon,' 
Ben  Jonson's  testimony,  Aubrey's  gossip,  '  A 
Proline  on  Varietiee  of  Species  in  Literature, 


I  catalogue  and  tabular  return  of  the  variooe 
editions  of  the  essa^  with  an  account  of  tfauE- 
lations,  4c  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  industry  of  this  prince  of  modem 
bibliographers.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
volume  Ib  its  harmony  of  different  texts.  The 
texts  selected  are — L  The  Bditio  Princeps, 
published  1597.  II.  Second  edition,  1S98; 
these  two  editjims  being  almost  identicaL  III. 
A  volume  preserved  among  the  Harleian  Mano- 
scripts,  containing  interlineatjons  and  corree- 
tions  in  Bacon's  own  hand.  IV.  Second 
revised  text,  published  1612.  V.  Final  &ig- 
lish  edition,  1625;  usually  regarded  as  the 
Standard  edition,  but  nevertheless  varied  and 


corrected  by  Bacon.     These  texts  are  printed 
by  Mr.  Arbw  in  foror  parallel  columns,  Noe 
and  II.  being  identical  in  the  first  column,  and 


NatunJ  History ;'  a  general  introduction 
CHTung  Bacon's  literary  character  in  connection 
with  his  personal  faistoiy;   a  bibliographical 


Bacon's  final  corrections  of  No-  V.  bdng  ^t- 
pended  in  foot-notes.  The  difiereut  works  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Arber*s  volume  are ; — I.  A  Hw^ 
mony  of  the  first  group  of  ten  Essays.  If, 
'Heditationes  Sacne,'  Latin  text  with  EnglLsh 
translation.  III.  '  On  the  Colours  of  Oood  and 
Evil'  IV.  A  Harmony  of  the  second  grtKip 
of  twenty-four  Essays.  V.  A  Harmony  of  the 
third  group  of  six  Essays.  VI.  A  Harmony  of 
the  fourth  group  of  eighteen  Essays.  VII.  The 
Fraement  of  an  Essay  on  Fame.  We  scarcely 
need  point  out  the  great  literary  curiosi^ 
which  this  harmony  of  the  essays  consti- 
tutes, nor  the  moans  which  it  afibrds  of  study- 
ing Bacon's  painstakbg  'file,'  and  its  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  saying,  'I  alter  ever  when  I 
add,  BO  that  nothmg  is  finished  till  all  be 
finished;'  the  significant  comment  of  the 
great  master  on  'easy'  writing.  The  perfec- 
tion of  Bacon's  essays  is  the  result  of  nearly 
forty  yeara'  continuous  labour. 

PvhlieationM of  fha Early  Englith  TextSoeittg. 

Triibner  and  Co.     1871. 
4fl.     Legend*  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  SymioU  of 

the  J^Mtwn  and  Orel  Poem*.     Edited  by 

RiCBABD  UORHIS,  LL.D. 

47.  Sir  David  Lyndmay'*  Work*.  Part  V. 
The  Minor  Poem*  of  Lyndsiay.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  H.  MdKBAr,  Esq. 

48.  The  Timi*  Whutle :  or  a  Newe  Davnee 
tf  Sesen  8atire»,  and  other  Poem*.  Compiled 
by  B,  0.,  Gent  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowtbb,  Esq. 

Extra  Serie*.    XIV.    (M  Early  m*gU*h  Pr<>- 
nutunation,  with  e*peeial  r;^«n««  to  8hat^ 
tpeare  and  OkavKser.    By  Albxahdrb  J.  El- 
lis, F.R.S.,  F.aA.,  Ac,  4c     Part  III. 
The  present  issue  will  more  than  satisfy  the 
members  of  this  valuable  Society,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  publications  of  which 
it  consists  will  attract  to  it  more  Hubscribera. 

Dr.  Morris's  collection  of 'Legends  of  the 
Holy  Rood '  will  be  welcomed  both  for  the  ei- 
amples  which  it  furnishes  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  written  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  for  its 
exhibition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Christian  legends,  in  several  of  the  forms  In 
which  our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  hear 
it  The  learned  editor  has  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lection a  summary  of  the  tnddents  of  the  le- 
gend in  its  various  forma,  and  many  who  do 
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not  careto grope  th«r  way  tfarougfa  the  l^cndB 
Uiemselves,  ma;  be  delighted  abd  inatnictod 
bj  this  sketch  of  a  work  of  pious  imagiiiation 
which,  while  it  amuaea  bjr  its  ^uaiDtness,  can 
hardlj  fail  also  to  Btrike  Uie  mind  <d  a  reader 
of  the  proseat  daj  with  admiratioii  at  the  in- 
tensity of  feelinK,  the  abandonment  to  belief, 
and  the  wealth  of  spiritual  apprehension,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  story  must  have 
grown.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
ihe.forms'of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  'axes  of  faith,'  and  may  wish  to  acquire 
Borne  knowledge  of  it  from  original  sources, 
under  competent  guidance,  no  better  aid  could 
probably  be  rectwamended  than  that  afforded 
by  this  volume. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Tolume  conttuning  tho 
minor  poems  of  Lyndesay  is  occupied  by  a  pre- 
face "by  Professor  Nichol,  ^ring  a  sketch  of 
Scottish  poetn*  up  to  the  time  of  Sir  David 
Ljodesay,  with  an  outline  of  his  works.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  amusing.  That  entitled 
'  The  Justyng  betuiz  James  Watsoun  and 
Jhone  Barbour,'  has  a  ring  of  humour,  remind- 
ing us  of  Bums ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these 
pieces  do  not  give  a  very  high  impression  of 
(he  poet's  power.  The  expression  is  better 
than  the  matter. 

The  author  of  '  The  Time's  Whistle '  is  un- 
known, but  his  present  editor,  Mr.  Cowper,  ap- 
pe«rs  to  be  inclined  to  identify  him  with  Bichard 
Corbet,  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  of 
Norwich.  Whoever  he  was,  he  hated  well 
Papistry  and  Puritaninm,  as  well  as  the  gross^ 
vices  of  his  day,  which  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  most  days.  The  blows  of  his  satire 
do  not  lack  force,  though  they  may  delicacy  of 
epithet,  and  his  judgments  on  others  are  made 
from  the  firm  ground  of  a  supreme  self-satia- 
faction.  It  is  noteworthy  how,  just  after  the 
golden' days  of  Queen  Bceb,  the  age  appeared 
to  its  censors  as  eril  as  that  of  Qneen  Victoria 
does  to  ours.  The  attitude  of  Hi^h  and  Dry 
Churchmen  towards  Papist  and  Dissenter  also 
appears  in  those  verses  just  as  we  are  familiar 
with  it,  and  the  vices  castigated  are  those  of 
all  times.  There  is,  however,  one  exception, 
in  the  description  given  of  the  ignorant  fre- 
quenter of  bookstalls,  who  sought  to  make 
himself  appear  a  man  of  learning  W  poring 
orer  and  seeming  to  road  auLhtnv  whose  lan- 
guage he  did  not  know.  The  description  of 
him  is  very  amusing.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
poems  the  writer  shows  poetic  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  beauties  of  nature^ 
expressed  in  graceful  verse. 

The  third  ^rt  of  Hr.  Ellis's  valuable  work 
on  '  English  Prononciation '  is  a  vast  mine  of 
information  and  suggestion  concerning  the  great 
subject  he  is  attempting  to  treai  This  part 
contains,  besides  Ur.  Ellis's  own  writing,  and 
the  passages  from  authors  which  he  prints  for 
the  puiposea  of  his  arguments,  reprints  of  sev- 
eral early  tracts  on  pronunciation  and  phonetic 
writing,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  compiled  from  sevwal  au- 
thors of  that  we.  Wo  venture,  however,  to 
think  that  Mr.  Ellis  will  need  an  interpreter  to 
make  (he  fruit  of  his  labours  available  to  any 
but  tiiose  who  can  wholly  doTote  themselves 
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to  the  study  of  his  subject  His  'Olossio,  or 
New  System  of  Spelling,'  and  '  Key  to  Univer- 
sal QloEslc,'  by  means  of  which  he  seeks  to 
express  the  many  sounds  of  human  language, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  very  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. IThe  problem  is,  doubtless,  a  most  dif- 
fioolt  one,  and  Ur.  Ellis's  signal  quallficatjons 
to  deal  with  it  are  so  well  known  that  we  can 
do  no  more  here  than  acknowledge  gratefully 
this  further  contribution  of  his  learned  labour 
in  a  field  of  unknown  fertility,  little  cultivated, 
and  painful  to  till :  while  we  at  the  same  time 
poiot  out  the  hindrance  we  find  in  deriving  all 
the  benefit  from  his  work  which  we  believe  it 
is  capable  of  affording. 


THsotoor,  PHitoaoPHT, , 

SUlory  of  ProUttani  Theology,  partieuiarty 
in  Oermany,  viewed  according  to  iU  Furtda- 
mental  Moiiament,  and  in  conneetien  jeitA 
the  Religioui,  Moral,  and  Intellectiial  Life. 
By  Dr.  J,  A.  DoBNBB,ObBrconsiBtorialrBth  and 
Professor  of  Theol<^  at  Berlin.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  George Robson,  M.A.,  Inverness, 
and  Sophia  Taylor.  1  vols.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  1871. 
Dr.  Domer  ie  already  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  translation,  published  b;r  Messrs. 
Ciark,  in  their  Foreign  Theological  Library^  of 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  '  Per- 
son of  Christ,'  as  a  theologian  who  unites 
profound  and  extensive  learning  with  spiritual 
insight,  rare  intellectual  acumen,  and  earnest 
piety.  The  translation  of  bis  '  History  of  Pro- 
testant Theology,'  now  published,  will  be 
hailed  as  a  welcome  boon  by  all  thoughtful 
students  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  cannot  fail 
to  increase  and  extend  the  high  estimation  in 
which  tiie  author  is  held,  and  must  lead  to 
what  is  peculiarly  needed  at  tho  present  time, 
the  formation  cH  deeper  and  sounder  views  of 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  religious  and 
intaUectual  movement  of  the  Kef  omution.  Tho 
original  work  came  out  about  five  years  ago,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  Histories  of  the  Sciences,  un- 
dertaken by  the  Historical  Commission  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emg  of  Bavaria.  It  took 
at  once  a  high  position  in  the  recent  theologi 
cal  literature  of  Germany.  The  companion 
work  of  tho  series,  '  a  History  of  Cathohc  The- 
ology,' by  Dr.  Werner,  ia  admitted,  even  by 
Roman  Catholic  reviewers,  to  be  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  it  in  scientific  depth  and  thoroi^h- 
neea.  Unqueationably  a  history  like  this,  so 
intimately  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  liv- 
ing Frotestanttsm,  which  enables  one  clearly 
to  understand  the  course  of  evolution  pursued 
by  the  doctrinal  systems  included  under  that 
name,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  'a  classic, 
both  in  respect  of  matter  and  form.'  We  can- 
not, however,  add  in  retpeet  of  atyle  j  tot  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Domer,  like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  is  very  little  solicitous  to 
recommend  his  thoi^ts  by  arranging  them  in 
an  attraolive  dresa.     His  sentences  are  too 
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often  cumbrouB  uid  intricate, 
to  obscurity,  and  require  &  degree  of  attentioa 
in  the  reader  that  is  rather  fatiguing.  Still 
there  is  o^Tigorous  pulse  in  them,  and  an  ex- 
act propnotj  in  the  language,  by  which  tbe 
mind  is  Etjmulat«d  and  satisned,  so  th&t  when 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  a  chapter  or  divisioD, 
Mid  look  back  on  the  road  we  have  traTollcd, 
we  feel  as  we  might  after  a  laborious  climb 
which  has  rewarded  us  with  a  noble  prospect 

The  distinctive  excellencies  of  Dr.  Domer's 
history  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following : — 
First  of  alt,  as  m^ht  be  expected,  it  is 
marked  by  depth  and  thoroughness  of  learn- 
ing. The  investigation  is  carried  out  over 
the  whole  field,  embradng  all  the  sections  and 
national  branches  of  Protestandsm,  with  their 
BubdivisionH,  from  the  time  of  Luther  onwards 
to  our  own  day.  So  far  from  conflniog  his  re- 
view to  the  Lutheran  communities  of  Oermany, 
ample  space  is  aadgned  to  the  loading  repre- 
sentatives of  opinion  in  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  North  America.  These  are 
all  taken  up  in  due  order,  analysed,  and  classi- 
fied according  to  their  respective  tendencies. 
The  schools  of  Oermany,  no  doubt,  receive  the 
largest  measure  of  attention,  but  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  which  the  au- 
thor says  nil!  be  owned  by  all,  'that  the  strength 
of  scientific  Protestantism,  both  in  ezflgetical, 
historical,  and  systematic  theolo^,  rests  in 
German;.'  He  follows  up  this  clauu,  bowevsr, 
with  an  ingenuous  confession  of  the  weakness 
and  shortoomings  of  the  German  Churches,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries,  in 
the  practical  and  moral  application  of  Probesl- 
ant  principles.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
different  systems,  th^r  origin,  method  of  in- 
quiry, and  influence,  are  very  complete  and 
fitithfuL  They  show  a  wonderful  capacity  to 
grasp  the  contents  and  scope  of  widdy  diffei^ 
eot  forms  of  thought  and  speculation,  together 
with  admirable  skill  in  the  exposition  of  them, 
BO  as  to  mako  even  their  abstruse  portions  in- 
telligible. There  is  none  of  the  dryneBa  and 
heaviness  that  is  often  complained  of  as  attach- 
ing to-  the  discussion  of  the  doKmas  of  a  by- 
gone age ;  but  the  vivid  force  of  a  subtie  and 
active  mind  runs  through  and  onllvens  the 
wholo.  Some  writers  on  those  subjects  re- 
mind one  of  a  spiritless  cicerone  leading  you 
through  avenues  of  ruins,  pointing  out  each 
object  with  the  wearisome  and  formal  minute- 
ncBS  of  a  catalf^ue ;  but  our  author  is  like  one 
who  resuscitates  the  s[»rit  of  the  past,  and 
who  can  throw  a  human  interest  around  the 
faUen  columns  and  deserted  halls,  awakentng 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  reared  them  and 
made  them  their  home.  In  this  respect  he 
reminds  us  of  the  ^reat  Church  histonan,  Ne- 
ander.  -  The  gift  is  certainly  one  of  rarer 
occurrence  among  theological  writers  than  in 
the  class  of  general  histwians. 

This  feeling  of  interest  which  is  breathed 
into  the  discussions  and  controversies  of  the 
past,  is  closely  associated  with  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  cardinal  excellence  of  this  his- 
tory, stamping  it  with  real  scientific  worth. 
We  refer  to  Uie  inaliactive  skill  and  fidelity 
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dlsplajod  in  tradng  out  tile  innw  aikd  forma- 
tive  principles  of  «i>ch  movemuit,  defining  the 
limits  and  relations  of  each,  and  with  keen  and 
well-practised  judgmwit  detmmining  the  de- 
grees of  validity  that  should  be  assigned  to 
them.  Tliis  prooess  is  carried  out  by  the  au- 
thor, not  under  the  influence  of  some  philo- 
sophic assumptions — which  have  too  frequently 
beMi  set  up  as  a-  regulation  standard  m  this 
kind  of  criticism — but  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
enlightenment    and     evangelical    experieace. 


f  or  d 

honest  search  after 
Hence  his  mode  of  judging  those  theo- 
ries of  religion  which  are  most  divei^^ent  frMn 
his  own  views,  and  antagonistic  (as  we  should 
say)  to  Scriptural  orthodoxy,  is  free  from  all 
narrowness,  prejudice,  and  bitterness.  He  does 
not  pronounce  upon  them  according  to  their 
deviation  from  certain  human  formulariea,  but 
seeks  to  indicate  the  relatiiH)  which  they  hold 
to  ascertained  laws  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
progress.  He  shows  how,  in  several  instances, 
erronoous  as  they  were^  they  formed  a  natural 
and  parUy  justifiable  revolt  frcnn  the  injurious 
impositions  and  restrictions  of  a  barren  ortho- 
doxy, and  led  many  to  a  healthier  and  more 
fruitful  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
spiritual  (acuity.  We  have  never  read  a  de- 
lineation of  the  deep-seated  causes  which  occa- 
sioned the  birth  and  growth  of  Rationalism, 
so  insb-uetive  and  admtmitory — we  might  add 
BO  impressive — from  its  candour  and  tender- 
ness, as  that  which  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work.  H^^bach's  valuable 
history  of  the  same  phenomena  is  indeed  com- 
posed with  great  fairness  and  ability,  and  is 
preBcntod  in  a  more  popular  method  and  st^ ; 
but  from  that  very  cause  it  deals  more  with 
the  sup«4cial  and  obvious  aspects  of  the 
case,  and  lacks  the  spiritual  depth  and  oom- 
pletenesB  of  Domer's  diagnosis.  The  atudj 
of  both  histories,  however,  should  be  com- 
bined ;  for  each  supplies  what  is  wanting  in 
the  other.  We  require  to  conjoin  with  the 
scientific  analysis  of  principles  and  teoden- 
ciea  which  wo  have  here,  the  striking  pictures 
of  men,  society,  and  events,  which  enliven  the 
pages  of  the  more  popular  writer.  In  Domer's 
view,  the  aberrations  of  RatioDalism  formed  a 
needJFul  stage,  though  an  unhappy  one,  In  the 
purification  and  elevation  of  Protwtant  theolo- 
gy, which  has  come  forth  from  it  enlarged  and 
liberalised  in  its  scope,  better  adiqtted  to  the 
wants  of  humanly,  and  more  directly  based  on 
just  and  firm  foundations.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  while  he  does  not  look  upon  error 
with  coot  philosophic  indifference,  he  can  ox- 
poee  it  without  severity,  or  any  approacfa  to 
denunciation.  He  detects  the  elements  of  for- 
gotten truths,  which  are  often  mixed  up  with 
it;  peroeivestheopeningsby  which  it  liberated 
and  brought  mto  play  those  faculties  of  our 
nature  which  bad  boMi  unwisely  feUared  and 
suppressed ;  and  shows  how,  by  the  fermenta- 
tion which  it  stirred  in  the  mnt  mass,  it  ood- 
tributed  to  an  ultimate  reform  both  of  theology 
and  religion.  In  short,  in  this  history  we  are 
not  only  gnided  to  the  sources  of  the  Btream 
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in  the  healtiij  uplands  of  a  new  spiritnal  life — 
that  r^oQ  of  experience  which  was  the  birth- 

Slace  of  the  Reformation — but  it  is  followed 
own  in  its  various  windings  till  it  becomes 
hemmed  in  and  imprisoned  by  arUficial  reser- 
Toirs ;  we  see  it  graduBlly  undermining,  and 
at  length  bursting  through  the  harriers,  cbttj- 
ing  with  it  for  a  space  wide-spread  ruin,  till  the 
flood  subsides,  and  it  begins  once  more  to  flow 
with  deeper  and  ampler  current  in  its  proper 
channel,  fertilizing  the  surrounding  fields.  All 
that  DOW  remains,  perhaps,  is  to  hare  patience 
till  the  waters  become  clearer,  more  limpid, 
freer  from  sediment  and  wreck  '  and  csre  must 
be  taken  to  keep  up  and  strengthen  the  natural 
embankments,  that  the  river  maj  nowhere  dif- 
fuse itself  intoa  slu^sh,  unwholesome  swamp 
— on  expanse  of  shallow  sentiment  where  boun- 
daries are  lost,  and  the  cmrent  of  action  is 
imperceptible. 

The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  divided 
into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  former  rolnme,  embracing 
tiiree  divisions.  The  first  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  preparatory  forces,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  which  were  at  work 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation  period.  This 
sketch  is  necessarily  rapid,  yet  it  is  remarkably 
complote  and  accuiate.  The  Papal  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  departed  from  the  true  idea 
of  Christianity  'in  not  subordinating  herself  to 
the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  nations,  but  set- 
ting np  the  principle  of  [Church]  authoritv, 
and  lordship,  of  its  own  end  and  highest  good,' 
which  led  to  all  the  spirituiil  blessings  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  l>eing  'transferred  into 
instruments  of  ecclesiastics  power  and  hier- 
archical rula'  Thus,  religtoil  was  changed  in  its 
very  essence.  Its  blessings  ceased  to  consist 
in  personal  fellowship  with  God,  and  assumed 
a  materialistic  and  impersonal  character.  Mys- 
terious influences  and  powers  belonging  to  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  were  made  to  constitute 
ttie  riches  of  Christianity;  and  so  piety,  robbed 
of  its  personal  end,  attached  itself  to  the  visible 
altar,  and  to  other  sensible  things.  An  ethical 
personal  holiness  was  exchanged  for  a  material 
relation,  dependent  on  ceremonies.  This  is  the 
radical  error  of  all  sacramentalism.  The  more 
sincere,  who  were  anxious  about  their  personal 
salvation,  could  not  rest  satisfied  in  such  a 
system.  Dr.  Domer— after  discussing  the  re- 
lations of  the  Mcdifflval  Church  to  the  questions 
of  man's  salvation,  to  truth,  and  to  the  sphere 
of  thecivit  power,  yhich  it  strove  to  subjugate; 
and  having  traced  the  influence  of  Anselm, 
Aquinas,  and  the  Schoolmen  upon  doctrine — 
tr^ts  briefly  of  the  Latin  and  Qerman  mystics, 
showing  how  they  sought  direct  communion 
wi&  God,  by  contemplation  and  self  abnega- 
tion. Their  defects  and  excellencies  are  ably 
analTEed.  Among  the  pioneers  of  the  Refor- 
mation a  high  place  is  assigned  to  John  Weasel, 


Wyclific  advanced  it  in  alliance  with  the  scien- 
tific and  moral  factors;  but  some  injustice  is 
done  to  faim  in  respect  of  his  doctrinal  riews, 
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which  the  translator,  Ur.  Robson,  has  carefully 
corrected  in  one  of  the  valuable  notes  witti 
which  he  has  enriched  tiiis  volume.  The  trea- 
tises of  Wyclifie,  edited  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  in 
1845,  prove  beyond  question  that'  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  grace  were  clearly  apprehended 
and  taught  by  the  English  Reformer. 

In  the  second  dirision,  the  Reformation  itself 
is  handled,  as  it  appeared  in  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland,  together  with  the  various  phases 
and  relations  it  assumed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Wittenbei^  Concord  in  1638.  A  leading  place 
is,  of  course,  given  to  the  character  and  expe- 
rience of  Luther,  and  the  strongest  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  fact  that  the  movement  in 
his  case,  and  in  Calvin's  as  well,  had  its  origin 
in  a  great  spiritual  conflict  and  personal  change. 
It  was  in  seeking  for  and  in  obtaining  the  as- 
surance of  pardon,  and  in  the  experience  of  a 
power  renovating  the  heart  and  life,  bringine 
the  whole  man  into  communion  with  God 
through  Christ  that  Luther  rose  to  the  con- 
ception of  faith  as  a  divine  principle  nniting 
the  soul  to  the  Saviour,  and  freeing  the  believer, 
not  only  from  the  terrors  of  conscience  and  the 
moral  impotency  of  the  will,  but  from  all  sub- 
jection to  human  authority  in  divine  things. 
This  is  justly  exalted  by  Dr.  Domcr  as  the 
material  prineipU,  and  the  moving  force  of  the 
Reformation ;  tnis  is  at  once  its  life  and  its 
law.  It  is  by  the  harmonious  working  of  this 
element,  in  a  normal  conjunction  with  the 
/ormal  principle  vhich  sprung  out  of  it,  and 
which  derives  from  it  a  solid  application — riz.  : 
The  rwognition  of  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — that  the  life  of 
the  Reformation  is  fully  and  healthily  devel- 
oped. Both  the  evangelical  ^sterns  of  doc- 
trine, the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic,  owe 
their  characteristic  excellencies  to  the  interac- 
tion of  these  two  principles  which  gave  them 
birth.  Their  improvement,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  truths  they  contain,  must  spring  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  only  by  the  renewed 
mind  and  heart  of  the  beUever,  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through  the 
Word,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  be 
apprehended  and  embraced.  Christianity  is 
the  salvation  of  Qod,  and  can  be  understood 
by  none  but  those  who  personally  appropriate 
its  blessings  through  the  Spirit  by  a  living 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  Throughout  his  his- 
tory. Dr.  Domer  never  allows  us  to  lose  sight 
of  that  fact.  The  controversies,  the  declen- 
siona  the  errors,  the  revivals,  whicj)  he  follows 
out  m  long  array  through  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  are  90 
many  instructive,  admonitory,  or  cheering  il- 
lustrations of  this  fundamental  lawof  Protes- 
tantism. There  is  no  security  for  the  material 
principle  when  separated  from  the  formal, 
while  the  formal  is  emptied  of  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  if  divorced  from  the  material  principle, 
the  MK  life  of  faith  in  the  louL  A  dirine, 
child-like  faith  in  the  heart,  owning  and  yield- 
ing to  divine  authority  in  the  Word,  is  the 
secret  of  safety  and  progress.  That  will  give 
UB  at  once  Scriptural  orthodoxy,  and  true  free- 
Space  fails  ns,  or  vre  would  f idn  have  touched 
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on  tbo  cootentB  of  the  second  Toluine,  which, 
in  Borne  respects,  is  the  more  bteresting  of  the 
two,  from  the  account  it  giToa  of  English  Dusm, 
tmd  the  rise  and  progress  of  Oenn&n  Rational- 
ism. The  critical  analysis  of  tbo  Tiswa  and 
infiuenco  of  Lesaing,  aod  the  way  in  which 
Schleiermachsr's  system  ia  drawn  out  and  dis- 
played, appear  to  us  especially  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Towards  tiio  close  of  the  work,  the 
elate  of  theology  in  England  recuTes  some  at- 
tention ;  but  here  we  are  disposed  to  note,  not 


refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  lat«  Dean 
Mansel's  argument  in  his  'Bampton  Lectures,' 
given  in  p,  494,  which  the  writer  (we  bumbly 
conceive)  has  quite  misapprehended  in  some 
important  points.  Further,  it  is  most  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  Manscl  was  '  triumphantly  en- 
countered by  Maurice,  and  Professor  M'Cosb, 
of  Belfast'  Anything  more  crushing  and 
scathing  than  Manaet's  examination  of  Maurice's 
'  Strictures,'  which  are  a  mere  farrago  of  fantas- 
tic misrepresentations  and  hysterical  out^^es, 
we  never  read.  Between  M'Cosh  and  Hansel 
there  is  no  real  opposition ;  it  is  in  language 
rather  than  in  substance  that  they  differ,  and 
as  H'Cosh  himEelf  aays,  he  '  would  rather 
agree  with  Sur  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Hansel, 
than  any  metaphysicians  of  the  past  or  present 
age.'  *  This  mistake,  however,  is  but  a  slight 
speck  on  the  lustre  of  so  great  a  production, 
and  may  readily  be  excused  in  a  foreign  writer, 
who  can  hardly  be  expected — though  he  be 
bettor  acquainted  nith  our  theology  than  moat 
foreigners-- to  look  at  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  from  our  point  of  view. 

Both  translators  deserve  high  commendation 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed 
their  laborious  task.  Mr.  Kobson's  part  is 
marked  by  great  exactness,  which  at  ^mos 
becomes  too  closely  literal;  Miss  Taylor's  per- 
formance ia  more  smooth  and  flowing,  but  in 
some  of  the  metaphysical  portions  a  doubt 
occurs  as  to  whether  the  author's  thought  has 
been  precisely  seized.  Yet,  in  many  a  para- 
graph we  have  admired  the  facility  with  which 
tho  lady  bos  worked  her  wav  through  rather 
abstruiie  speculations  and  involved  periods. 
We  tender  both  ow  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  service  they  have  rendered  the  theological 
public,  and  would  b«^  most  strongly  to  com- 
mend the  work  to  all  scientific  studenta  of  our 
common  Protestantism. 

The  Fs'(H<«t  efllUtory  to  Christ.  Fire  Ser- 
mons preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; being  tho  Hulsean  Lecture  for  the 
Stir  1870.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farhab, 
.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Farrar's  object  in  bis  Hulsean  Lecture  is 
to  examine  the  moral  and  intellectual  caases  of 
modem  unbelief.  This  he  does  in  five  lectures 
— the  first  demonstrating  '  the  Antecedent 
Credibility  of  tbe  Miraculous ;'  the  second  af- 
firming '  the  Adequacy  (for  reasonable  convic- 

*  Boehisworkon  "The  IntDitionsor  the  Mind,' 
np.  228  aud  33S,  and  compare  hie  criUcism  of 
Maurice  In  the  same  work,  p.  40S. 


tion)  ot  the  Gospel  Records ;'  the  third  Betting 
forth,  from  the  facta  of  its  history,  'The  Vic- 
tories of  Christianity ;'  the  fourth  and  fifth 
on  '  Christianity  and  the  Individual '  and 
'  Chriatiani^  and  the  Race,'  demonstrating  the 
transcendent  and  transforming  moral  power  of 
the  religion  of  Jesua  Chriat,  as  a  presumptive 
argument  for  its  Iruthf  ulness^tbe  whole  being 
a  cumulative  argument^  demonstrating  that 
Christianity  is  the  Divine  and  supernatural 
truth  of  God,  which  it  professes  to  be.  Hr. 
Farrar  is  necessarily  restricted  in  these  several 
lines  of  argument  by  the  limits  of  a  spoken 
discourse  devoted  to  each,  to  a  few  ^ient 
points,  and  to  an  indicative  mode  of  aivument ; 
and  we,  of  course,  can  follow  even  bun  but  a 
very  little  way.  The  first,  and  fundamental 
question  in  the  oontrovorsy  between  sceptical 
science  and  religious  faith  is  the  credibibt;  of 
the  aupematuraL  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Farraf  has  carried  the  intellectual  argument 
further  than  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  or 
than  perhaps  it  cau  be  carried.  Whatever 
theologians  may  say,  it  revolves  in  a  circle. 
Science  refuses  to  be  represented  by  men  like 
Strauss,  who  begin  all  argument  by  the  jrettfto 
principU  that  the  supernatural  is  antecedently 
incredible  and  absolutely  impossible — for  a 
more  thoroughly  unscientific  position  cannot 
bo  conceived.  Nothing  is  antecedently  impos- 
sible to  true  science ;  bj  the  very  conditions  of 
it,  it  is  restricted  to  the  demonstration  and  in- 
terpretation of  actual  facts.  Concerning  the 
possible  discovery  of  unknown  facts  it  can  say 
absolutely  nothing.  The  question  reaUj  is, 
Have  tho  alleged  supernatural  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture been  demonstrated  ?  Nor  ia  it  enoupi 
that  science  can  ufge  nothing  in  disproof— the 
onu»  probandi  lies  with  Uioso  who  affirm. 
What  then  ia  the  scientific  value  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  allied  miracles  of  Scripture  T 
First,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  testimony 
is  furnished  solely  by  Scripture — that  is,  by 
the  book  which  the  miraculous  is  adduced  to 
authenticate.  Next,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  tfae  chief  strength  of  tho  Scriptural  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  trMisceadent  moral  qualities 
of  Scripture.  It  is  not  the  miraculous  that 
autbenticatea  the  holy  doctrine ;  it  ia  the  holy 
doctrine  that  authenticates  the  miniculoua. 
The  miraculous  is  affirmed  bj^  Prophets, 
EvangelisU,  and  by  Christ ;  and  it  is  a  moral 
unpossibility  that  these  should  affirm  falsely. 
We,  therefore,  who  did  not  see  themiracle,  bnt 
only  receive  it  on  testimony,  accept  the  testi- 
mony because  the  witness^  are  unimpeach- 
abl&  The  actual  beholders  did  not ;  to  them 
tfae  miracle  was  the  credential  of  the  te«cber ; 
but  to  us  the  teacher  is  the  credential  of  the 
miracle^  From  which  it  follows  that  science 
will  never  accept  the  evidence  of  the  miracle 
until  it  has  accepted  the  unimpeachablenesa  of 
the  witnesses — uat  is,  it  must  accept  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  Jesus  Christ  before  it  will  be- 
lieve His  miracubus  works.  Mr.  Farrar,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  juatifled  in  affirming  that 
*mo>d«m  scepticism  has  not  advanced  one  st^ 
further  than  the  blank  assertion,  as  reganu 
the  inadequacy  of  testimony  to  establish  a 
miracle ;'  bu^  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  ad- 
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nut  that  beyond  the  asseriion  of  the  book, 
theology  has  not  adv&Dced  a  single  st«p  to  de- 
monstrate its  occurrence.  The  mere  int«llectual 
argument  must  be  left  there,  and  the  decision 
must  turn  upon  the  uiunsn'erable  moral  d»- 
■  uionatration^first,  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selTes,  and,  above  alt,  of  Iho  perfect  character 
of  our  Lord;  and  next  upon  the  history  of 
Chmtianity  in  lis  progress  through  the  world, 
and  its  contact  with  the  philosophy  and  the 
moral  phenomena  of  human  life.  Mr,  Faprar 
does  not  deal  with  the  moral  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  ho  deals  very  effectively  with  the 
moral  evidence  which  Christian  history  fur- 
nishes. The  victoriea  of  Christianity  are  illus- 
trated bv  tho  conditions  and  issuea  of  its  con- 
flicts with  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Judaism 
without  the  Church,  and  Judaism  within,  and 
Paganism  in  its  eclectic  revival,  its  bnlliant 
literature,  and  its  ruthless  persecution.  What 
in  more,  it  had  to  contend  with  the  pseudo- 
Christianity  of  Constantine.  '  Little,  indeed,' 
sa^s  Mr.  Farrar,  '  did  Christianity  owe  to  that 
tnmming  emperor  and  unbaptized  catechumen 
— that  strange  Christian,  indeed,  who  placed 
his  own  bust  on  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and 
thought  the  nails  of  the  true  cross  a  fitting 
ornament  for  the  bridle  of  his  charter,  and  on 
whose  extraordinary  figure  the  robes,  so  be- 
ijuiesred  with  gold  etad  crusted  with  jewels, 
could  not  conceal  the  Neronian  stain  of  a  son's 
and  a  consort's  blood  I '  Then  followed  its 
conflicts  with  the  Northern  barbarian  invasion, 
with  Mahometauism,  and  with  ihe  internal  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Papacy.  Thus,  in  its  material 
iind  moral  victories,  Christianity  witnesses  to 
the  truth  and  power  of  itA  Divine  Founder's 
wordj.  In  tbe  cliapters  in  which  Ur.  Farrar 
demonstrates  its  ttiumphs  over  individual 
hearts  and  lives,  and  its  total  influences  on  the 
social  life  of  nations,  bis  facts  are  well  selected, 
and  bis  reasoning  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Far- 
rar's  book  evinces  immense  reading.  His  quo- 
tations are  almost  in  excess  of  his  text,  and  are 
gathered  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  from 
Ignatius  to  Lord  Derby's  speech  at  Glasgow. 
Tbe  impression  is  of  a  man  who  has  collected 
his  opinions  rather  than  evoWed  them  by  pro- 
cesses of  independent  reasoning — only  there  is 
tbe  impress  of  a  strong  band  upon  the  whole. 
Mr.  Farrar  is  master  of  bis  quotations.  His 
lectures  are  rhetorically  eloquent,  sometimes 
too  much  so  for  their  clioractcr  and  purpose  ; 
but  his  arguments  are  well  arranged,  and  his 
book  is  reallyavaluable  contribution  to  modern 
Christian  apolc^etics. 

Modem  Sccplieitm.     A  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.      With  on  Explanatory 
Paper  by  tbe  Right  Rev.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D., 
Lofd    Bishop    of  Gloucester    and    BristoL 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1871. 
The  present  volume  is  an  interesting  sign  of 
tho    times.     Those    who   lovo    our    common 
Christianity  more  than  they  love  the  eccle- 
siastical systems  which  have  so  often  inter- 
fered   with    their    co-operation    in    Christian 
work,  here  stand  side  by  side  to  advocate  posi- 
tions common  to  them  all.     Tbe  general  difiii- 
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lere  of  sceptical  speculation 
which  has  not  only  crept  over  the  outworks 
but  baa  invaded  tbe  very  citadel  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  has  received  great  augmentation 
from  tbe  mutual  antagonism  of  some  Christiana, 
and  from  the  unhappy  concessions  of  others. 
If  nothing  more  had  been  sained  for  the  causa 
of  Christian  truth  than  tne  juxtaposition  of 
these  essays  ia  one  volume,  with  the  assurance 
thus  pven  to  the  world  that  tbe  most  distin; 
guished  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
bold  common  ground  with  learned  Congrego- 
tionalists  and  Wesleyan  divines  on  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  religious  faith,  tho  Christian 
Evidence  Society  might  be  fahly  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  enterprise.  There  is  ao 
intrinsic  vaJue  in  the  re-assertion  of  the  deep 
convictions  of  cultured  men  and  genuine 
Christians,  touchii^  the  very  foundation  of 
religious  thoi^ht.  When  a  volume  of  600 
pages  professes  to  oover  tba  controversies  that 
have  been  stirred  during  the  la.it  half  century 
on  the  very  nature  of  evidence,  on  the  presence 
of  desi^  in  nature,  on  the  pantheistic  and  po- 
sitivistic  intorpretation  of  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse, on  Uie  relations  of  science  and  revela- 
tion, on  tbe  nature  of  miracles,  on  tho  gradual 
development  of  revelation,  on  the  historical 
difficulties  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  mythical 
theories  of  Christianity,  on  the  credential  value 
of  the  Pauline  EpisUea,  on  the  character  of  th« 
Lord  Jesus,  and  on  the  totality  and  adequacy 
of  Christian  evidences ;  it  is  obvious  that  those 
topics  must  many  of  tbem  be  touched,  rather 
than  discussed ;  approached,  rather  than  deve- 
loped. The  reader  of  these  discourses  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
cither  Mr.  Darwin  or  Auguste  Comte,  of  Vror 
fessor  Tyndall  or  M.  Eenan.  Those  who  have 
plunged  into  the  rapid  current  of  materialistic 
philosophy,  or  have  mastered  the  details  of 
positivism,  or  become  tiioroughly  familiar  with 
the  'higher  criticism'  of  Germany,  will  not  be 
diverted  from  their  opinions  by  these  popular 
and  interestii^  addresses.  But  there  is  a  lai^ 
class  of  educated  young  men  and  cultivated 
women  who  are  at  the  present  moment  stag- 
gored  by  second-hand  reeha'>iffe*  of  various 
scepticisms,  who  are  f ascinatedby  the  audacity 
of  modem  doubt,  and  relieved  from  ugly  fears 
by  tho  confident  assertions  of  triumphant  stu.- 
dents  of  history  and  science,  who  relish  tho 
boisterous  breeze  of  these  cloudy  uplands  of 
speculation,  and  take  greedily  any  assurance 
which  WOTS  with  old  prejudices  and  threatens 
to  uproot  old  systems  or  institutions.  There 
are,  moreover,  multitudes  of  busy  men  who 
have  no  time  to  study  these  various  forma  of 
scepUdsm,  but  who  are  made  miserable  wbei(- 
ever  they  have  time  to  think,  by  tho  thickly 
flying  shafts  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
To  these  classes  we  conceive  tho  volume  before 
na  may  be  of  groat  service.  Everywhere  we 
discover  bone^ity  of  purpose,  sympathy  with 
the  doubter,  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  and  learned  Christian  tc.ichers  to 
put  themselves  into  the  position  of  the  in- 
quirer. There  ia  comparatively  little  dogma- 
tism, there  is  very  considerable  beauty  o  1 
illustration,  and  there  breathes  throughout  th ,  c 
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whole  Tolume  a  healthy  Tigoroiia  faith.  Seve- 
ral of  the  distinguished  writers  have  discoursed 
on  themes  on  which  they  were  by  previous 
well-lcnowii  labours  entitled  to  speak.  Thus 
the  Archbishop  of  York  has  discussed  the 
purely  philosophical  question  of  'design  in  na- 
ture :  Dr.  Bigg  has  handled  Pantheism ;  and 
Dr.  Stoughton  the  nature  of  miracls.  Profes- 
sor Rawlinson  has  reriewed  the  'Historical 
Difficulties  of  the  Old  and  New  Tosta- 
mentE,'  and  the  author  of  the  '  Jesus  of  the 
Bvangelistx,'  the  Rev.  Charles  Bow,  has  given 
us  the  pith  of  the  ai^ument  of  that  deepiv  in- 
teresting volume  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
Mr.  Row's  essay  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  attempt  in  the  whole  volume 
to  grapple  with  a  great  subject,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  considerable  literature  of  the 
mythical  theory.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  also 
^proached  the  fascinating  question  of  'Christ's 
teaching  and  influence  on  ttie  world'  with  ful- 
ness and  sweetness  of  ezpositiwi.  We  trust 
the  volume,  which  is  in  every  way  attractive, 
will  lead  to  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  great  steps  of  this  high  argument,  and  will 
result  in  deeper  and  more  hearty  aprecialJon 
«f  the  bases  of  religious  faith. 

frtedem  in  tie  Church  of  England.  Six 
Simons  Suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judg- 
ment, Preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  YorK- 
street  By  the  Rev.  SioproRD  A.  Brook. 
Lendon  :  Henry  S.  King. 
This  little  volume  contains  nianj^  things— Doc- 
trinal, Kcclcsiastical,  and  Social— put  with 
mnch  freshness  and  power,  albeit  with  some 
rashness,  upon  which  much  detailed  criticism 
might  be  bestowed.  The  doctrinal  sermons  on 
the  Atonement  and  Original  Sin  would  neces- 
sarily demand  for  their  adequate  criticism  a 
space  equal  to  that  which  they  themselves 
occupy.  They  lay  down  positions  that  must 
be  tested — first  by  Scripture,  next  by  general 
principles  of  moral  philosophy,  and  lastly,  by 
the  doctrinnl  standards  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Wc  do  not  of  course  attempt  to  test 
them.  OIndly  recognising  in  them  much  that 
is  eternally  true,  much  that  is  profoundly  phi- 
loBopbical,  and  much  that  commands  our  ad- 
miration for  its  intellectual  acutencss  and 
vigour,  we  make  only  one  or  two  remarks  con- 
cerning them.  First,  scarcely  any  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  harmony  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded with  the  doctrinal  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  they  are  evolved  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
author's  own  moral  consciousness,  which  is  per- 
fectly legitimate;  only  hia  anxiety  to  justih 
them  to  the  standards  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
rather  than  to  the  statements  of  the  ChristJan 
apostles,  is  not  so  legitimate  and  satisfactory 
for  a  simple  inquirer  after  truth,  however  ne- 
£esB*Tj  for  a  Churchman.  The  two  great  fac- 
tors of  all  true  doctrine  are  surely  the  Divine 
revelaljon  and  man's  moral  consciousness.  It 
is  the  misery  of  doctrinal  Church  standards 
that  they  necessarily  rule  so  much  of  a  man's 
thinking.  We,  outside  the  Episcopal  Church 
«aro  but  very  subordiuatoly  about  the  harmony 
of  a  clergyman's  views  with  his  Church  Arti- 
iCles;  wc  care  very  much  about  the  harmony 
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of  his  teachings  concerning  atonemei^t  and  ori- 
ginal sin  with  Divine  revelation  and  the  eter- 
nal truth  of  things.  As  the  re.'iult  of  the  whole 
argumentation,  we  can  say,  only,  that  rf  Mr. 
Brook's  conclusions  respecting  the  coDgmitv 
of  bis  teaching  with  the  standards  of  his  Cnnrch  ' 
be  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  acute  and  fear- 
less author  of  the  arguments  themselves  is  a 
mystery  to  us.  To  us  it  is  a  painful  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion- upon  freedom  and  coherence  of  thongfat 
Mr.  Brook  seems  to  us  to  contradict  cat^ori- 
cally  the  explicit  teaching  of  his  Church,  both 
about  orijpnal  sin  and  the  Atonement  Con- 
cerning his  views  on  original  sin  we  have  to 
say  (I)  that  with  the  ninth  article  before  us, 
it  is  to  us  utterly  incredible  that  the  men,  most 
of  whom,  Hr.  Brook  admits,  hold  the  same 
doctrine  which  he  'rejects  with  dismay  and 
horror,'  purposely  left  their  statement  so  -nn- 
deflned  as  to  admit  of  views  so  opposed  to 
theirs  as  Mr.  Brook's.  If  they  did,  all  the 
worse  for  them  and  their  article.  (3)  Hr. 
Brook  altogether  fails,  in  our  judgment,  to  jus- 
tify, by  his  attenuated  exposition  of  the  'fanlt 
and  corruption  of  our  nature,'  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  article  'it  deserveth  Ood's 
wrath  and  damnation.'  (S)  Mr.  Brook's  answer 
to  the  question  'Why  should  Ood  have  made 
nswith  this  wrong  twist?'  is  simply  'Because 
God  wanted  humanity,'  and  not  'a  new  angelic 
nature  in  which  there  should  be  no  effort,  no 
contest,  no  dramatic  possibilities.'  The  only 
conclusion  that  he  leaves  open  to  us  is,  that 
whatever  original  sin  is,  it  is  a  created  part  or 
condition  of  our  nature — that  is,  Ood  creates 
us  in  a  condition  that  'deserveth  God's  wrath 
and  damnation.'  Mr.  Brook's  view  of  original 
sin  may  be  the  true  one,  but  this  is  the  result 
to  which  he  brings  us  by  applying  to  it  the  test 
of  the  ninth  article. 

Concerning  the  .atonement,  Mr.  Brook's 
theory  is,  that  Christ  was  the  ideal  man,  in 
whom  union  with  God  was  gradually  deve- 
loped— being  from  '  the  moment  of  his  birth 
potentially  His,  as  the  whole  growth  of  the  oak 
IS  in  the  acorn,'  That  the  merit  of  His  Eufl&> 
ing  consisted  in  Bis  perfectly  identifyii^  himr 
self  with  the  sorrow  of  mankind;  'losing  the 
consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  fiain, 
through  the  intensity  ot  His  sympathy  with 
us,'  He  threw  himself  'into  the  whole  sense  of 
this  vast  human  suffering,  and  so  realizing  it  as 
His  own,  offered  it  up  to  the  pity  and  love  of 
God,'  'In  this  way  He  took  unlo  himself  our 
BufTering,  and  suffered  for  it ;  in  this  way  He 
represented  in  that  hour  unto  the  Father,  by 
meons  of  the.perfect  self-forgetful n ess  of  lov^ 
all  the  spiritual  pain  of  the  world's  absence 
from  God.'  '  God  sees  in  Christ  tho  ideal  et 
humanity,  the  whole  race  as  siulcss,  as  <me 
with  himself ;'  '  the  innocent  Buffered,  throng 
love,  the  pain  which  comes  of  sin.'  '  He  pass- 
ed from  feeling  as  a  man,  to  feeling  as  a  repre- 
sentative man,'  '  He  lost  all  thought  of  self 
in  awful  realization  of  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.'  'God  saw,  in  the  absolute  self-sacri- 
flce  which  enabled  Christ  to  lose  himself  in 
love  of  man,  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  un 
of  man  in  passionate  sympathy  with  the  awful- 
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DOBS  of  the  burden,  the  highest  reach  of  human 
Tirtue,  tho  highest  ideal  of  human  sacrifice 
realiEsd ;'  and,  'as  He  took  mto  himself  and 
into  union  with  himself,  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  BO  He  took  into  himself  and  into  union 
with  himself  the  hvunanity  which  Christ  repre- 
eoitod.  This  is  the  reconciliation  of  Qod  to 
man,  the  forgirenesa  of  men's  sin  hy  Ood. 
This  is  the  ohjective  side  of  the  Atonement.' 
'  With  existing  humanity  Qod,  though  pitying 
and  loTing  it  as  a  Kather,  could  not,  becauae  of 
its  sis,  unit«  himself  fully.  But  when  huma- 
nity in  Christ  had  fulfilled  all  righteousness, 
and  displayed  itself  as  wholly  at  one  with 
God's  life  of  self-^acrifico,  Qod  was  then  ahle 
to  unite  himself  to  it,  to  take  it  up  into  Him- 
self.' '  To  belifiTo  in  Christ  is  to  look  upon  hif 
life  and  death  of  self-sacrifice,  and  to  say  with 
a  true  heart,  "  I  know  that  this  is  true  life ;  I 
accept  it  as  mine.  I  will  fulfil  it  in  thought 
and  action,  Qod  being  my  helper. 'V  From  Uiis 
theory  of  atonement  Mr.  Brook  deduces  uni- 
versalism.  '  The  whole  race  being  in  Christ, 
is  now  hy  right  redeemed,  righteous,  at  one 
with  Qod.  But  it  is  not  redeemed,  righteous, 
or  at  one  with  God,  in  fact  U  is  still  strug- 
gling with  sin,  still  wandering  away  from  its  in- 
heritance, still  rejecting  its  rights.  But  that 
which  has  been  done  in  God  is  done  for  ever  : 
and  man — every  soul  of  man — mutl  become  in 
fact  what  they  are  now  by  right  And  though 
no  tiiought  may  count  tbc  years,  yet  all  huma- 
nity shall  at  last  be  made  coincident  with  that 
ideal  of  it  which  eusts  in  Qod  in  Christ' 

Concerning  this  theory,  we  rennark,  that 
while  Tery  much  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Brook 
about  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  beautifully 
true,  yet,  as  a  theory  of  the  Atonement,  it  is 

(1)  to  our  conception,  utteriy  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  Uie  Prayer  Book,  and  witb  the 
theories  of  its  compilers.  It  is  for  lawyers  to 
say  whether  under  such  standards  such  a  di- 
Tergent  theory  is  legally  tenable— we  can  only 
s«y  that  we  should  not  like  to  shelter  a  moral 
contradiction  like  this  under  a  legal  possibility. 

(2)  Whatever  may  he  the  merits  of  the  '  foren- 
"sic  theory '  which,  says  Mr.  Brook,  '  I  utterly 

deny  anfl  repudiate,'  '  it  outrages  our  idea  of 
God ;  it  miJccs  him  satisfied  with  a  fiction  ;' 
this  martyr  theory  of  an  ideal  humanity  sufier- 
inginChrist,  infinitely  surpasses  it  in  unreality. 
If  the  forensic  tlieory  involves  a  le^I  fiction, 
this  bvolvea  a  moral  iiction — which  is  not  only 
anthinkable  in  the  domain  of  moral  realities, 
but  which,  so  far  as  we  can  think,  contradicts 
our  deepest  moral  instincts.  If  there  is  to  he 
a  fiction  at  all,  which  we  think  there  need  not 
be,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  legal  fiction  of 
Aquinas.  No  1  whatever  the  true  theory  of 
Atonement,  this  is  not  it.  We  can  understand 
a  federal  headship  of  humanity,  which  obtains 
for  it  fresh  probation  and  fresh  privil^es,  but 
we  cannot  understand  a  federal  headship  which 
gires  a  quasi  spiritual  character,  and  which 
induces  in  Ood  an  unreal  moral  estimate- 
In  passing  from  this  doctrinal  part  of  the 
book,  we  may  afk  why  Mr.  Brook  represents 
Dftvid  as  b^g  from  early  morning  until  noon 
in  ftscending  £e  Mount  of  Olives,  the  summit 
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of  which  ma^  be  easily  reached  from  St  Ste- 
phen's Gate  m  half  an  hour  f 

The  first  sermon  here  printed,  however, 
although  the  last  preached,  naturally  challenges 
our  chief  atiention.  It  discusses  the  questjon 
of  'Freedom  in  the  [Established]  Church' 
opropoi  of  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  judgment 
in  Mr.  Voysey's  case.  We  note  one  or  two 
points  in  it  only.  First  Mr.  Brook  says  'that 
the  restrictions  upon  liberty  of  thought,  which 
he  deprecates,  would  soon  make  the  Church 
into  a  narrow  and  bigoted  sect.'  The  i>hrase, 
omittmg  the  adjectives,  has  become  a  kind  of 
formula  with  Churchmen  of  Mr.  Brook's 
EcheoL  We  have  frequently  tried  to  appre- 
hend this  attempted  distinction  between  a 
Churdi  and  a  sec^  but  we  are  unable  to  do  so ; 
and  we  should  unaCTectedly  feel  that  Mr.  Brook 
had  laid  us  under  a  great  obUgation  if  ho  had 
given  us  a  distinct  and  intelligible  definition. 
What  is  a  Church,  and  what  is  a  sectf  and 
wherein  lies  the  difTurentia  of  the  two  f  In  what 
sense  is  the  Episcopal  communion  a  Church 
and  not  a  sect,  that  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  communions  ? 
Will  Mr.  Brook  accept  the  definition  of  a 
Church  g^ven  in  the  19th  Article?  'The  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ  is  a  congr^;ation  of  futh- 
ful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  mi- 
nistered,' &c.f  If  BO,  then  he  can  deny  the 
designation  '  Church '  to  every  congregational 
ecclesia — only  by  impugning  its  '  faithful ' 
character,  its  preaching  or  its  sacraments.  Is 
it  the  criterion  of  a  Church  to  be  without  for- 
mulated dt^mas — or  to  have  doctrinal  standards 
from  which  her  clergy  have  indeSnitc  Uberty 
to  dissent?  In  the  former  case  the  Episcopal 
communion  is  not  a  Church~in  the  latter, 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians  might 
easily  become  a  Church,  hy  according  liberty 
of  (hssent  from  their  standards.  The  only 
thing  that  hinders  among  them  the  laxity  of 
subscription  and  interpretation  which  Hr. 
Brook  chdme  for  hie  own  Church  is  that  they 
really  boUeve  in  their  beliefs,  and  make  fidelity 
to  them  a  matter  of  conscience.  We  should  l>c 
glad  to  know  the  exact  variation  of  the  theulo- 

S'cal  compass  that  converts  a  sect  into  a 
hurch.  Or  does  Mr.  Brook  regard  a  National 
Establishment  as  the  criterion  of  a  Church  ? 
Then  he  unchurches  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
England,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  prepares  for  the  unchurching  of 
Episcopacy  in  England  ere  long.  If  universa- 
lity be  the  criterion,  then  Episcopacy  cannot 
chum  it.  If  to  he  the  largest  religious  body  in 
a  country  be  the  criterion,  then  what  is  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales  ?  If  the 
critenon  ha  catholicity  of  spirit  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us,  we  fear  that  neither  histo- 
rically nor  actually  could  his  own  Church  make 
out  a  very  unequivocal  claim.  We  have  really 
looked  at  Ibis  rhetorical  distinction  on  all  sides, 
and  ore  unable  to  apprehend  it;  and  yet  it  is 
perpetually  flung  at  our  poor  Nonconformist 
heads  as  a  missile  that  is  as  potent  as  David's 
sling  and  stone. 

Is  it  worthy  of  intelligent  and  candid  men. 
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Bach  as  Mr.  Brook,  to  ufo  controverauil  terms, 
vrilh  B  view,  if  possibie,  to  affix  a  reproach,  to 
which  no  intelligible  meaning  cftn  be  attached  ? 
\a  our  Tiew  of  it  eyery  Church  is  a  acct,  in  the 
good  sense, — in  the  sense  of  being  but  a  sec- 
lion  of  the  uniTCTMl  Church ;  and  any  Church, 
however  largo  or  however  fmall,  established  or 
nnestablished,  with  fixed  dopnaa,  or  with  flexi- 
ble one!*,  may  be  sectarian,  in  the  bad  sense, 
of  being  eiclusive  in  its  claims,  intolerant  in 
its  recognitions,  and  exacting  in  its  conduct. 
It  is  for  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Kngland  to  ask  themselves  of  which  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical communities  of  the  kingdom  these 
are  the  most  characteristic  features.  We  can 
iicarcely  believe  our  eyes,  when  we  read,  '  In 
the  assent  of  all  to  these  doctrines,  and  in  the 
*  common  love  of  all  to  God  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
common  love  of  the  body  to  whii^h  they  belong, 
co-esisting  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
individual  views  about  these  doctrines,  consists 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Is  it 
then,  really  so,  that  all  the  Church  feuds  and 
litigation  from  Tract  90  to  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment— the  Hampden  and  Gorham  cases,  the 
'^Bssays  and  Reviews'  warfare,  the  Rituolistic 
riotis  the  Liddel  case,  the  Colenso  controversy, 
the  Macbonochie,  Voysey,  and  Purchas  cases, 
with  the  pamphlets  and  sermons,  the  schisms 
and  hatreds  of  the  three  great  parties  within 
thoEstablishment,  which  for  thelast  forty  years 
have  kept  the  religious  world  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  that  all  these  things  are  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  bad  dream,  or  the  amiable 
reciprocations  of  brotheriy  respect  and  Chris- 
tian affection  ?  Is  there  any  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom with  such  a  polemical  history  or  at  the 
present  moment  so  hopelessly  and  bitterly 
schismatic  f  How,  in  the  face  of  the  Engli'ih 
people,  such  a  sentence  could  be  written  by  a 
man  like  Mr.  Brook,  is  simply  inscrutable; 
'They  do,' he  says,  'work  together  remarkably 
well.'  "There  is  no  body  of  men  more  united 
than  the  English  clergy;'  but  he  makes  this 
fatal  admission,  '  Destroy  the  connection  ot  the 
State  with  the  Chnrch,  and  all  that  vanishes  at 
once.  All  the  several  parties  begin  quarrelling, 
and  split  up  into  sects.'  Then  where  is  the 
vaunteil  nniiy,  and  what  is  the  moral  worth  of 
the  l^al  bond  that  unites  such  discordant 
elements  ? 

Mr.  Brook  propounds  once  more  the  old  crip- 
pled fallacy,  'By  right  every  Englishman  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Chnrch.  It  is  of  his 
own  free  choice  that  he  rejects  that  right' 
But  whatifheconscientionsly  disbelieves  in  that 
Church — and  holds  that  in  establiEhing  it  and 
requiring  national  assent  to  it,  both  Church  and 
SUte  have  gonebeyond  the  domain  of  the  things 
that  arc  Ciesar's  into  ^at  of  the  things  that 
are  God's  f  This,  the  real  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  carefully  avoided.  The  Jews  used 
the  same  argument  against  the  ChristiaQS;  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Romish  Church  agunst  Pro- 
testants. The  essential  injustice  lies  in  main- 
tuning  any  estabUshed  Church  in  a  divided 
nation;  and  in  the  attempt  to  control  a  man's 
rel^ous  conscience  by  any  ciril  law  or  institu- 
tion whatsoever.  Is  it  not  simply  diildish  to 
afiOrm,  with  England  as  it  is,  that  the  parochial 
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lergy  'fsel  as  representatives  of  a  National 
Ohurch,  that  all  within  the  range  of  their  seve- 
ral districts — no  matter  what  and  who  those 
aro—dissenters,  non-church-goers,  infidels,  are 
their  responsibibility,  and  are  given  into  their 
spiritual  care  by  the  nation.'  No  doubt  they 
do;  but  does  anybody  else  feel  it?  is  not  this 
the  impertinence  which  one  half  the  nation  so 
resents?  Mr.  Brook  is  too  candid  not  to  see 
that  all  this  is  the  theory  of  a  by-gone  st«te  of 
things,  and  that  the  very  mention  of  it  now  ex- 
cites ridicule.  Accordingly  the  word  'ought,' 
and  its  equivalents  do  yeoman's  service  through- 
out this  sermon.  It  is  indeed  a  discourse  upon 
what  a  National  Church  otight  to  be,  rather 
than  upon  what  the  National  Church  actnallr 
is.  So  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Brook,  there 
O'ught  to  be  almost  every  conceivable  divereity 
ot  religious  belief  in  the  community,  and  the 
National  Church  ought  to  be  so  vague  in  its 
dogmas,  or  so  flexible  in  their  interpretation, 
as  that  its  clergy  ought  to  represent  them  all. 
And  to  this  the  arguoient  must  come. 

With  very  many  of  Mr.  Brook's  subordinate 
remarks  we  cordially  agree.  He  is  thoughtfa! 
and  catholic-hearted,  and  has  a  keen  perception 
of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  Christian  doctrine 
and  life.  But  the  task  that  he  has  set  himself 
is  simply  an  impossible  one.  He  wishes  con- 
tradictoricts  peiiect  freedom,  and  distinctive 
do^Bs;  a  definite  Church  character,  and  ao 
indiscriminate  inclusiveness ;  the  prerogativcA 
of  a  supreme  Church,  while  only  the  fragment 
of  a  nation ;  which  itself  again  is  only  a  small 
part  of  Christendom.  There  is  in  Mr.  Brook's 
direction  no  possible  way  out  of  the  anbamss- 
ments,  unrealities,  and  self-contradictions  of 
the  English  Episcopal  Church. 

Human  Potetr  in  tht  Divine  Life;  or  the  Ac- 
tive Poteert  of  the  Mind  in  Relation  to  Re- 
ligion. By  Rev.  NicnoL&s  Bisbop,  M.A. 
U  odder  and  Stoughton. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  attempted  a  diffi- 
cult task,  viz.,  to  exhibit  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage the  synthesis  of  the  divine  and  humafj 
m  tie  new  life.  With  profound  reverence  for 
God's  revelation  and  with  great  insight  into 
the  life  of  Ood  in  the  soul,  he  has  discussed  the 
function  of  the  human  will  in  Repentance, 
Faith,  Conversion,  Sanctiflcation,  Christtan 
Perfection  and  Its  Limits,  in  Preaching  and 
Prayer,  and  in  relation  to  Divine  Proridence. 
The  range  of  thought  is  very  wide,  the  node 
of  treatment  very  stimulating  and  fresh.  It 
would  be  difHcult  in  a  brief  notice  to  convoy  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  most 
difflcult  problems  are  broached,  and  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  them.  There  are  gems  of 
thought  scattered  through  the  discussion  which 
nevertheless  form  a  distinct  and  integral  part 
of  the  argument.  Thus  'God's  plan  of  in- 
structing man  seems  to  be  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  forms  of  thought  The  nearer  the 
instruction  con  accommodate  itself  to  the  sen^c 
or  to  the  simpler  acts  of  the  intelligence  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  succeed.  It  must  begin 
j  with  the  concrete  and  rise  by  slow  degrees,  to 
I  abstract  truth.  Christ,  as  revealed  in  His  gos- 
I  pel,  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  Uiis. 
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He  is  to  the  weakest  mind  the  simplest  possi- 
ble coDcrete  truth,  knd  lie  la  also  to  the  strong- 
»at  mind  the  greatest  possible  abstraction.' 
Agwn, '  If  man  could  repent  without  the  Divine 
Spirit,  his  repentance  could  not  be  divine ;  and 
if  the  Spirit  could  produce  repentance  without 
ituin's<XM>penlion,  it  could  not  bo  human;  but 
upon  God's  plan  it  is  pcrfoctlj  human  and 
perfectly  divine — so  perfect  that  it  could  not 
be  more  divine  if  man  were  completely  passive 
in  it,  nor  more  human  if  the  Spirit  exercised 
no  power  in  it'  With  the  fundamcnUl  prin- 
ciple that  'the  divine  life  is  a  developod  spi- 
ritual consdousncBS,'  the  writer  has  said  much 
that  is  most  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  prac- 
tical, and  we  strongly  commend  this  volume  to 
those  who  are  seeking  a  higher  Ufa,  and  would 
find  help  and  connoktion  by  an  approximate 
rationaU  of  that  lite. 

Ten  Great  Religiont ;  an  Bttay  in  Compara- 
tive Theology.  By  James  faEBMAH  Glabeb. 
TrQbnBr  and  Co. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  made  an  interesting  andoamcst 
endeavour  to  establish  some  of  the  principles 
of  a  science  which  is  likely  before  long  to  occu- 
.  py  a  high  place  in  homan  thought  He  has, 
moreover,  shown  decided  skill  and  considerable 
le&mins  in  bis  riew  of  the  salient  features  of 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  in  his  summary  of 
GonfuciaDiBm  and  Ta^ingism,  in  his  sketch  of 
Persic,  Scandinavian,  Egyptian,  and  Qneco-Ro- 
man  religions,  and  in  his  estimate  of  Judaism 
and  Uahometanism.  The  materials  were  ready 
to  his  hand  in  rich  abundance,  and  he  has  set 
forth  the  leading  ideas  of  each  of  those  great 
ftMToa  of  faith  with  commendable  modesty  and 
tine  critical  tact  The  strong  point  he  makes, 
and  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  b — 
that  Christ  and  Christianity  recognise  the  age- 
long witness  to  certain  great  truths  embodied 
in  these  ethnic  faiths,  that  Christ  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophetic  visions  which  the  found- 
ers of  these  varied  religions  beheld ; — that 
Christianity  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
Brahmanism,  GiapUroma  of  the  faith  of  Sakja- 
muni,  and  the  complement  to  all  the  specula- 
tions of  Egypt,  Athens,  and  Scandinavia  ;-— 
that  Christiuiitj  contains  aU  that  is  living,  all 
that  is  true  to  God  and  nature  and  man,  in  any 
or  all  of  these  religious  systems,  and  a  great 
deal  more ; — that  it  has  absorbed  many  of  them, 
and  will  eventually  solve  the  continuity,  and 
embrace  the  devotees  of  Quexa  all  in  its  catholic 
fulness.  He  claims  to  find  the  highest  evi- 
dence for  the  iruth  of  Christiani^  m  this, — 
that  while  all  other  forms  of  faith  have  boon 
more  or  less  one-sided,  ethnic  in  their  range, 
and  local  in  their  influence,  Christianity  meets 
the  need  of  every  kind  of  race  and  generation 
of  mankind.  The  'symphony  of  r^igims'  is 
to  him  the  pledge  of  the  eternal  excellency,  the 
iadispatable  supremacy,  and  the  absolute  truth 
of  Christianity.  He  will  not<admit  that  other 
religions  are  '  natural '  and  Utat  this  alone  is 
'  supernatural ;'  tliat  other  religions  are  excogi- 
tated by  the  human  intelligence,  this  alone  're- 
vealed '  from  heaven  ;  others  the  work  of  lying 
impostors,  this  alone  preserved  from  human 
frailty i   others   'human    religions,'   and    this 
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alone  a  'divine'  religion.  All  truth  is  divine 
wiUi  him,  and  all  such  (ruth  as  has  been  in- 
tuitively perceived  by  great  ethnic  religious 
teachers  has  been  'revealed'  to  themby  God, 
the  ono  God.  But  he  maintains  the  great  posi- 
tion that  all  otiicr  reli^ons  are  limited  in  their 
range  of  thought,  and  in  their  adaptability  to 
man  j  while  Christiinity  includes  within  i^elf 
the  sum  of  all  religious  truth,  the  nexus  of  all 
justifiable  religious  tendencies,  the  correction 
of  all  extravagances,  the  answer  and  solvent  to 
all  human  inquiry.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Clarke  holds  here  positions  with  which  we 
sympathizeand  which  we  have  often  advocated. 
But  while  we  admit  with  him,  the  significance 
of  the  ethnic  religions,  the  truth  uttered  by 
Sakya-muD)  and  found  in  the  Vedas,  there  is 
to  our  ear  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  for  help  and 
teaching  and  deliverance,  coming  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  the  heathen  culture,  and 
revealing  itself  in  the  religious  rites  and  in  the 
literature  of  the  East,  to  which  be  seems  com- 
paratively indifferent  He  is  afrud  of  compro- 
mising the  dignity  and  majesty  of  human 
nature,  or  of  saying  anything  offensive  to  its 
unaided  and  unrcgenerated  powers.  To  our 
view,  human  nature  is  in  a  much  more  diseas.ed 
and  miserable  condition  than  be  admits;  and 
we  hold  that  there  was  a  specialty  in  the  vi- 
sion and  faculty  given  to  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  possessed  dj  the  Great  Master,  which 
make  them  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
sagos  of  India,  Persia,  or  Greece.  Though  he 
furnishes  the  facts  with  great  fairness  and  skill, 
he  seems  strangely  unwilling  to  admit  the 
grand  difference  between  Hebraism  and  Ethni- 
cism,  viz. :  that  in  tho  one  case,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  seeking  and  finding  his  people,  plead- 
ing with  their  unwillingness  and  aisloyalty, 
unveiling  to  them  his  own  glorious  name,  and 
in  the  other  cases  men  are  '  feeling  after  Qod  if 
haply  they  might  find  hitn,  though  he  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  them.'  The  argument  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  moreover,  is  in  otx  opinion,  truncated 
and  paralyzed  by  the  extremely  low  view  that 
he  entertuDS  of  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  essence  of  that  very  monotheism  which  has 
won  the  victories  to  which  ho  points  with 
Christian  exultation.  There  is  no  disrespect 
cast  upon  the  futh  of  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendomj  it  is  simply  ignored ;  and  his 
Christianity  is,  after  all,  littie  more  than  '  the 
morality  touched  by  emotion,'  of  which  we 
ha<'e  heard  a  good  deal  lately.  Wo  believe  that 
a  sounder  and  larger  view  of  Christianity  itself 
would  supply  waxds  to  the  key  here  used  bv 
Mr.  Clarke,  which  would  enable  him  to  unlock 
many  more  of  the  mysteries  of  human  life. 
We  thank  him  for  the  work  he  has  done,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  can  agree  with  him  that  the 
philosophy  of  missions  will  lie  very  much  in 
the  direction  of  comparative  theolo^. 

Samumt/or  my  OuraU*.  By  the  late  Rev. 
TnoMAS  T.  Ltscb,'  Minister  of  Uomington 
Church,  London.  Edited  by  Samuel  Coz. 
Strahon  and  Co. 

Twelve  months  ago,  in  calhng  the  attention  of 

our  readers  to  one  of  the  latest  volumes  (^  Mr. 

Lyncb's  sermons,  we  ventured  to  ^n^dj^  Uuti 
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when  it  wbs  too  late,  the  woiM  would  find  out 
that  a  prophet  hnd  lifted  up  his  v<Aca  in  the 
heart  of  modem  London,  compamtiTely  disre- 
garded; and  now  ■  ministry  exercising  tran- 
FCcndontinfluenceoverafewsjmpBtheticininds, 
the  spiritual  work  of  a  f^reat  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, the  suhtle  wit,  and  delicate  humour,  and 
piercing  satire  of  a  gifted  man  are  things  of 
the  past  We  have  lost  him.  We,  and  many 
others  beside  ourselves,  are  by  this  volume 
made  to  feel  bow  incalculable  that  loss  \». 
Hundreds  of  busy  men,  and  hasty  critics,  will, 
we  are  satisQed,  feel  a  species  of  ^an^  when 
they  discover  the  realities  and  the  significance 
of  this  volume.  Here  was  a  man  suffering  from 
the  agonies  of  angina  pectoris,  precluded  by 
dire  necessity  from  conducting  two  services  on 
the  Sunday,  and  out  of  the  sheer  love  which 
he  bore  to  his  little  flock,  in  the  course  of  three 
months  of  hitter  suffering,  producing  for  their 
use  and  advantage  a  series  of  services,  each  in- 
cluding two  prayers  and  a  discourse  which,  to 
say  the  least,  no  one  but  Thomas  Lynch  could 
have  originated.  Mr,  Cox's  preface  is  pain- 
fully affecting.  We  might  have  eipected,  if  he 
bad  not  forewarned  us  to  the  contrary,  that 
these  pages  would  have  shivered  in  sympathy 
with  tne  intense  agony  under  which  they  were 
penned.  On  the  contrary,  they  sparkle  with 
life  and  beauty,  with  cheerfulnena  and  Chrie- 
lisn  hope.  There  is  less  of  thdr  author's  well- 
known  quaintness,  leRS  abundant  illustration  ; 
he  seems  more  intent  upon  the  pure  thoueht, 
and  the  Ic^cal  concatenation  of  idea  than  had 
been  customary  wiUi  him.  There  is  much 
sweet  reasoning  with  despondency ;  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  controversial  atmosphere ;  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  bitterness,  nor  a  morbid 
thought  about  either  God  or  man,  but  there  is 
great  fulness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  soul; 
and  these  are  the  only  signs  the  printed  page 
reveals  of  the  almost  unutterable  physical  dis- 
tress in  which  they  were  produced.  Although 
neither'these  nor  others  of  Mr.  Lynch's  put>- 
lished  sermons  can  he  called  doctrinal  deliver- 
ances, and  though  they  deal  with  the  life  of 
faith,  rather  than  with  its  essence  or  its  object, 
yet  they  will  be  singularly  valuable,  and  even 
mdispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  doctrinal  position  of  their  author.  Pro- 
duced in  the  maoner  to  which  we  have  referred, 
they  are  above  and  beyond  criticism.  We  ac- 
cept them  reverently ;  we  commend  them 
heartily  and  tenderly  to  our  readers. 
Th*  Eeeletiatlieal   Polity  of  the  New   Tetta- 

ment:  A  Study  for  the  Preient  CritU  in 

the  Church  of  England.     By  the  Rev.  0.  A. 

Jacob,  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Christ's 

Hospital.     Strahan  and  Co. 
ChuTchet  and  their  Greedt.    By  the  Bev.  Sir 

Pbilip  pBBBUia,  BarL    Longmans,  Green, 

Few  things  in  modem  controversy  are  more 
astoundinK,  and  cause  more  scandal  to  Noncon- 
formists than  the  unwarrantable  assumptions 


such  a  work  as  Mr.  Blunt's  '  Ecclesiastical  Dic- 
ticHiary ' — while  evincing  most  patient  research 
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and  abundant  knowledge — contains  more  arbi- 
trar  J  assumptions  and  illogical  conclusions  than 
all  Uie  works  on  ecclesiastical  controversy 
which  Nonconformists  have  published  during 
the  present  century.  Had  a  Nonconformist 
been  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  such,  every  ecclesias- 
tical newspaper  in  the  land  would  have  poured 
out  upon  him  its- jfibilant  ridicule.  In  any 
other  science  than  theology  such  a  treatment  of 
facts  would  be  simply  impossible.  We  are 
sadly  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  certain  Churchmen,  Sacramenta- 
rianism,  and  even  an  Episcopal  Establishment, 
are  rel^ous  truths  so  vital,  that  the  very  in- 
vestigation of  evidence  is  presumption  of  a  re- 
probate mind,  and  no  testimony  of  history  or 
conclusion  of  reason  is  valid  gainst  them.  It 
seems,  at  any  rate,  as  if  it  wwe  the  first  of 're- 
ligious duties  BO  to  manipulate  facts  and  recon- 
struct history  as  to  compel  testimony  in  their 
support.  For  ourselves,  we  sorrowfully  afBrm 
that,  speaking  generally,  we  have  lost  nil  confi- 
dence in  the  conclusions  of  Anglican  scbolar- 
ship,  and  feel  it  imperative  to  test  every  cita- 
tion and  every  asseirtion  before  we  can  attach 
the  slightest  argumentative  value  to  it. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the . 
work  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  equally  con- 
spicuous for  its  learning  and  for  its  fearless 
honesty.  Dr.  Jacob's  work  is  one  of  those 
productions,  rare,  alast  which  impress  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  supreme  solicitude  is  to 
ascertain  truth — who  permits  no  eccleeiaslicad 
prepossessions  or  interests  to  influence  his  eoa- 
clusions ;  who  however  much  he  may  love  Plato, 
loves  truth  more.  Dr.  Jacob  isan  Episcopalian 
by  conviction  and  preference — he  does  not 
utter  a  word  that  either  questions  the  one  or 
impugns  the  other;  and  yet  he  has  written  a 
book  which  is  a  patient,  Rcholarly,  and  dispas- 
sionate investigation  inte  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  only  men  who  contend  for  the 
divine  right  of  Presbyterianism  or  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  possibly  of  Episcopalianism,  will 
dissent  Since  Archbishop  Whately's  *Kin|^ 
dom  of  Christ,'  no  such  thorough  treatment, 
and  candid  an  examination  of  Church  questions 
has  appeared.  To  the  fearless  candour  and 
Bcuteness  of  Whately,  Dr.  Jacob  adds  a  habit 
of  minute  and  patient  scholarly  investigation, 
which  supplies  the  evidence  upon  which  his  im- 
portant conclusions  arc  reached.  Had  all  occlo- 
siastical  controversy  been  conducted  in  his 
spirit  there  would  still  be — as  there  ever  will 
be — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Gongre- 
gationalists ;  but  these  would  have  regarded 
their  Church  differences  as  preferential  modes 
rather  than  as'  divine  rights ;  and  Christendom 
would  have  presented  an  aspect  of  hannoDioua 
diversity  instead  of  one  of  sectarian  assump- 
tions and  animosity.  For  ourselves,  we  most 
heartily  thank  him  for  his  book,  whicti,  if  there 
were  any  hope  at  all  from  the  fanatical  secta- 
rianism of  what  is  known  as  Anglicanism, 
would  he  the  best  ^renicon  of  these  latt«r 
days.  We  cannot  do  better  than  try  briefly  to 
indicate  a  few  of  I>r.  Jacob's  conclusions,  the 
more  especiallj  as  our  gweral  Moiml  with 
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them  calb  for  little  critidBm.  '  In  the  aposto- 
lic writioga,  the  word  iM^i?o.'a  is  never  Baid  of 
a  country  or  nation.  It  is  alwajs  the  church 
in  a  city  or  town.  Neither  is  it  ever  sud  to 
be  the  church  of  any  given  town,  but  always  in 
or  at  the  place,'  '  Whoever  the  Chriatians  of 
a  couotry  or  oation  are  spoken  of  collectively, 
the  word  is  always  in  the  plural  number,  its 
"The  churches  of  O&latia,'^ A«.  'Hence  oa- 
tionnl  churches,  however  justifiable  and  desir- 
able in  csrtain  periods  of  natJMul  life,  are  not 
divine  nor  apostolic  institutions — their  pro- 
priety rests  alt(^ther  on  the  ground  of  general 
expediency  and  public  advantage ;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  furnish  them  with  a  bighar  sanction 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  theocratic  go- 
vemment  of  the  Jewish  people  seems  to  me  to 
savour  but  little  of  sound  reasoning,  and  to 
confound  together  some  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  two  widely  different  dispensa- 
tions.' 'Neither  is  the  word  ever  appli^  to  a 
liuiidinff  or  a  place  of  irorihip,'  '  nor  does  it 
ever  mean  Christian  ministers  as  distinguished 
from  the  general  body  of  Christians.  The 
Catholic  Cnurch  in  its  visible  form  includes 
any  number  of  Ctmstian  societies,  which,  as 
far  as  human  authority  is  concerned,  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

'The  Episcopate,  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  tenn,  and  as  a  distinct  clerical  order, 
does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was 
gradually  introduced  and  extended  throughout 
the  Church  at  a  later  period.'  '  Timothy  at 
Ephesua,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  are  never  called 
''  bishops,"  or  any  other  name  irtkich  might  in- 
dicate a  special  order  or  ecclesiastical  office ; 
their  commission  was  evidently  an  exceptional 
and  temporary  chaise,  to  meet  some  peculiar 
wonts  in  those  places  during  the  necessary  ab- 
sence of  St  Paul.'  'There  ia  evidence  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  because  unintentional, 
to  the  effect  that  Episcopacy  was  established 
in  difTerent  churches  qfler  the  deeeate  of  the 
apostlee  who  founded  them,  and  at  different 
times.'  'The  custom  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  any  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  made  bishops 
greater  than  the  rest'  Dr.  Jacob  attributes 
the  idea  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  combined  leaven  of  Jewish  and  of  Pagan 
influences ;  and  in  this  he  differs  from  Profes- 
sor Lightfoot,  who  attributes  it  exclusively  to 
Pagan  influence,  '  Tertullian  is  tiie  &rst  Chria- 
tiao  author  by  whom  the  Church  ministry  is 
directly  asserted  to  be  a  priesthood.'  Dr.  Jacob 
undertakes  to  prove  the  proposition — 'That, 
according  to  Scripture  truth,  the  GhrUlian  mi- 
nistry u  not  a  priettkood,  and  Christian  minis- 
ters ore  not  priettf,  are  not  invested  with  any 
sacerdot^  powers,  and  have  no  sacerdotal 
functions  to  perform.'  The  proof  is  wrought 
out  in  detail,  with  great  amplitude  of  evidence, 
BcuteneSB  of  argument,  and  to  an  irresistible 
conclusion.  We  should  deal  unfairly  with  it 
were  we  to  attempt  either  citation  or  summary. 
The  points  of  the  argument  are:  1.  That  the 
Christian  Church  was  moulded  upon  the  form 
of  the  synagogue,  which  had  no  altar ;  and  not 
upon  that  of  the  temple,  which  bad  no  pulpit 
2.  The  equality  of  privilege  or  standing-ground 
in  Christ  which  Christians  of  all  orders  or  de- 
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grees  poaaessad.  8.  The  position  and  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  4.  I'he 
remarkable  omiuioTit  concerning  a  priesthood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  Dr,  Jacob  con- 
tends is  '  an  ituuperabU  bar  to  all  sacerdotal 
assumptions,  inasmuch  as  a  positive  and  ex- 
press appointment  of  divine  authority  ia  impera- 
tive.' A  further  ailment  ia  derived  from  the 
nature  of  New  Testament  ordination,  which  is 
fully  discussed,  and  shown  to  confer,  not 
power,  but  authority  quoad  koe.  '  Authority  it 
gives  according  to  tiie  order  and  constitution  of 
each  church,  but  no  other  power  than  was  pos- 
sessed before,  or  afterwards,  by  whatever 
means  obtuned.'  '  Those,  therefore,  amongst 
ourselves  who  contend  that  spiritual  power  ia 
given  by  the  act  of  ordaining,  if  they  are  not 
merely  misunderstanding  the  word  and  using 
it  in  a  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  are 
brought  to  the  assumption,  that  it  ia  noi\a 
power  producing  effects  which  are  seen  and  felt 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  but  one  much 
more  secret  and  unappreciable  in  its  working; 
— the  power,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  conferring 
divine  grace  through  the  sacraments,  thus 
making  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  to  depend 
upon  somethii^  in  the  administrator,  instead  of 
the  ordinance  of  Christ' 

'The  authority  to  appoint  Church  officers 
was  inherent  in  every  duly, constituted  church, 
as  the  natural  rJKht  of  a  lawful  and  well  organ- 
ised society,'  Hence  presbyters  were  compe- 
tent to  ordun,  which  Hooker  also  admits  ('Bccl. 
PoL,'  vii.  14).  '  The  government  and  ordina- 
tions of  Presbyterian  <£urchea  are  just  as  valid, 
Scriptural,  and  apostolic,  as  our  own.'  '  A 
priest,  indeed,  whose  office  ia  to  stand  between 
Ood  and  man  muat  be  specially  called  by  Ood ; 
but  a  pastor  and  teacher  and  administrator  of 
sacred  things  in  a  congr^^tion  of  Christian 
men  who  have  access  to  God  through  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Ciuist,  whatever  inward 
call  he  may  require,  needs  no  other  outward 
appointment  to  his  ofSce  than  the  authority  of 
the  churcB  in  which  ho  ministers.'  '  Neither 
apostle  nor  presbyter  in  the  primitive  church, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  pronounced  al)3olution  upon 
those  who  hadcoi^essed  their  sins  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  them  a  grace  from  God, 
which  otherwise  tiiey  would  not  have  had ;  nw 
is  Uiere  anything  in  the  New  Testament  to 
show  that  the  declaration  of  God's  forgiveness 
has  any  greater  efScacy  from  the  mouth  of  an 
ordained  presbyter,  than  from  that  of  any  or- 
dinary Christian.'  '  The  clergy,  not  being  a 
priestly  caste,  or  a  mediating,  sacrificing,  ab- 
solving order,  but  Church  officers  appointed 
for  the  maintenance  of  due  religious  solemnity, 
the  devout  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  Divine  truth,  and 
their  general  edification  in  righteous  living,  are 
the  acting  representatives  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong,  and  derive  their  ministerial 
authority  from  it'  '  The  Christian  ministry 
was  requisite,  not  on  account  of  an^  spiri- 
tual functions  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  lawfully  discharged  -,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  solemnity  and  regularity  which  are  essen- 
tial in  a  religiousaud  permanent  society.  There 
was  no  spiritual  act  which  in  itself  was  of  suoh 
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&  nature  tb&t  it  might  not  bare  been  done  bj 
every  Individual  Christian.'  Hence  Dr.  Jacob 
concludes  thiit  neither  of  the  Bacraments  de- 
mand impcrativelv  the  admin  istration  of  a  mi- 
nister. 'As  fit  the  Jewish  PsaBOTer  any  per- 
son night  preside,  usuallj  the  master  of  the 
house— this  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
earliest  times  in  the  Christian  Church.'  At  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  '  Church  mem- 
bers,' moreover,  'might  depose  thar  pres- 
byters.' 'It  is  evident  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  fjRestJonB  of  dogmatic  theo1<^  are 
(O  be  considered  by  I«y  membera  of  the  diurch, 
as  well  as  by  the  clergy ;  and  that  no  Christian 
nan  is  to  resign  hia  reason  or  apprehensiODS  of 
religions  truth,  any  more  than  his  conscience, 
to  uie  judgment  of  his  pastor.'  When  minis- 
ters teach  false  doctrine  '  it  would  necessarily 
be  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  refuse  their 
teaching.'  'In  the  apostolic  tige,  and  during 
the  time  when  Christian  worshippers  met  in 
private  rooms,  or  in  edifices  of  a  simple  style, 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between  different 
portions  of  the  building,  men  and  women  were 
not  separated  in  the  congregation  ;  neither  was 
any  form  of  consecration  then  used,  or  any  par- 
ticular sanctity  or  reverence  attached  to  the 
place.  The  sanclJty  was  in  the  worshippers 
who  met  tt^cthv  in  the  Saviour's  name,  and 
ibe  reverence  was  given  to  His  spiritual  pre- 
sence, which  had  been  promised  to  those  who 
should  be  thus  assembled.'  '  The  consecration 
of  churches  jwith  formal  solemnities,  which 
were  supposed  to  impart  a  sacredness  to  the 
place  and  building,  does  not  appear  until  the 
fourth  century.'  '  As  no  forms  of  prayer  of 
apostolic  authority  are  given  in  the  sacred  re- 
cord, nor  any  command  from  the  aposUes  as  to 
the  use  or  non-use  of  such  forms,  this  is  an 
open  question  to  be  decided  by  every  church 
for  itself ;  each  church  having  a  full  r^ht  to 
act  according  to  its  discretion  and  deliberate 
Judgment ;  but  no  right  at  all  to  condemn  or 
disparage  the  opposite  practice  which  another 
Christian  community  may  prefer.'  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  apostolic  age  a  fixed  and  prescribed  litnrgy 
could  not  have  been  used.'  'All  the  evidence 
directly  deducible  from  the  New  Testament  is 
i^inst  the  use  of  such  formularies  in  the 
apostolic  age.'  *  This,  very  briefly  eipreBSed, 
[s  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  contemporary 
patristic  testimony;  and  it  points  us  conclu- 
sively to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and 
not  to  the  apostolic  age  for  the  distinct  Kppetr- 
anco  and  growth  to  maturi^  of  formal  litnr- 
ries  in  Christian  churches.'  'There  is  in  the 
New  Testament  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one 
of  the  annual  days  of  hallowed  commemon- 
tion  which  are  now  celebrated  in  Christian 
churches.'  Eoually  decisive  are  Dr.  Jacob's 
arguments  and  conclusions  against  anything 
like  sacramental  grace  in  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  '  There  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  that  the  validly  of  the 
Sacrament  (of  the  Lord's  Supper)  depended 
upon  any  ministerial  power  (v  act,  or  tut  any 
Caristian  minister  had  the  power  of  conferrii^ 
■acramental  grace  through  his  administration  of 
it'     '  There  is  not  the  slighteBt  intimation  tiwt 
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any  change  whatever  was  effected  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  or  that  any  power  or  virtue,  natural 
or  supernatural,  was  infused  into-them.  Th^ 
are  not  cv«i  said  to  be  "  consecrated,"  but  only 
to  have  a  bleHsing  or  thanksdving  offered  over 
them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  any  sense  pre- 
sent in,  or  in  amjunetiofi  mth  the  consecrated 
elements ;  or  that  His  presence  in  the  believer'.i 
heart  at  this  service  is  different  in  kind  from 
His  presence  in  him  at  prayer,  or  in  any  other 
spiritual  communion.' 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Jacob  has  reached 
are  those  which  every  severe  and  impartial  biK- 
torical  student  must  come  to— which  any  legal 
testing  of  evidence  must  necessarily  compel 
They  have  our  hearty  concurrence.  Dr.  Jacob, 
as  we  have  said,  is,  by  conviction  and  prefer- 
ence, an  Episcopalian ;  our  convictions  and 
preferences  induce  us  to  reject  Episcopacy  an 
having  been  almost  uniformily  and  inevibbly 
inimical  to  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of  the 
Church.  On  some  minor  points,  moreover, 
which  are  not  important  enough  for  remAi^ 
here,  we  differ  from  his  conclusions  ;  but  as  a 
node  meeum  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Poli^  of  the 
New  Testament  we  are  well  contented  to  ac- 
cept his  book— we  know  of  none,  indeed,  oom- 
parable  with  it ;  and  we  cordially  commend  it, 
not  only  to  the  Anglicans,  Evangelicals,  and 
Broad  Churchmen  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
liody,  with  a  strong  desire  to  know  what  re- 
plies they  will  give  to  it,  but  we  recommend 
it  to  all  Congr^ational  and  l>reGbytcrian  min- 
isters, as  equally  full  of  learned  fidelity  to 
truth,  of  just  recognitions  of  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  of  broad, 
loving  charities,  which  alone  can  secure,  and 
which  are  sufficient  to  secure,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Sir  Philip  Perring's  book  is  of  a  very  differ* 
ent  character — loose,  garrulous,  and  impetuous ; 
but  yet  it  contains  many  good  things.  It  is 
the  production  of  one  of  those  men  of  restless 
ingenuity — not  unfroquently  found  in  nil 
Churches — whose  impulses  are  good,  whose  in- 
tentions are  true,  whose  utterance  is  feariess, 
but  who  yet  want  the  closeness,  self-control, 
and  cract  lope  which  give  opinions  thwr  just 
influence.  Thebook  is  a  hotchpotch,  made  up 
of  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects—  an  '  Ad- 
dress to  Conformists  and  to  Nonconformiata,' 
on  their  respective  faults  and  differences ;  '  A 
Hint  to  Bishops,'  ni^ng  them  tA  coll  a  coondt, 
and  agree  with  their  Nonconformist  brethroi ; 
'  Regulations  of  Public  Worship,'  advocating 
liberty  for  Congregational  gifts ;  'Expmsesof 
Public  Worship,'  condemning  pew  rents  and 
the  offertory  alike,  and  advocating  occaaiimal 
collections :  '  Episcopal  Ordination ; '  _'  Non- 
Episcopal  Ordination,'  condemning  the  doema 
of  apostolical  succession ;  '  The  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice,' 'Everlasting  Damnation,'  'Biblical  Re- 
vision,' 'Passagesin  the  Gospels  revised,'  'Qo» 
pel  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  harmoniaed,' 
'Silver  Filings,' — a  Collectitm  of  Aphorisms 
and  Sentences.  Nonconformists  have  but  little 
reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Philip's  volume ;  hia 
chief  adjuraticNDS  are  directed  against  his  own 
Church,  and  be  denoiuices  in  it  assumpttons, 
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errors,  nnd  ftbnsea  which  have  been  the  rait&n 
tTSfre  of  NoDconformity.  We  are  not  let  off 
without  rebuke ;  but  our  sins  are  light  in  com- 
pariHon.  On  aomo  points  wo  plead  guilty. 
Nonconformity  is,  no  doubt,  amenable  to  tbe 
reproach  of  undue  sectarianism  and  unne- 
cessary division.  We  are  too  prone  to  party 
Bbibboleths  ;  it  is  the  characteristic  sin  which 
OUT  necessary  nonconfomity  has  generated. 
The  evils  which  Sir  P.  Perring  rebukes,  how- 
ever, some  of  which  he  esa^crates,  are  evils  of 
human  nature,  not  of  Nonconformity  as  such. 
By  Ood's  grace  we  trust  to  amend  them.  Be 
is  in  error,  however,  when  he  says  '  we  wage  a 
contintial  warfare  for  participauon-in  endow- 
ments,' to  a  fair  share  of  which  he  is  just 
enough  to  sij  we  are  entitled.  We  niay  foi^ive 
a  State  Churchman  for  failing  to  understand 
that  we  really  have  astrong  objection  to  endow- 
ments, and  should  deem  them  a  spiritual  in- 
jury to  our  Churches  ;  and  yet,  if  he  would 
look  at  Nonconformist  history,  especially  at  the 
history  of  Regium  Donum,  he  might  be  assured 
of  the  fact.  Our  contention  is  not  for  a  share 
of  endowments ;  but  that  endowments  of  one 
particular  Church  or  of  any  number  of 
Churches,  out  of  the  property  of  the  entire  na- 
tion should,  as  an  essential  injustice  and  as 
practically  a  prolific  source  of  mischief,  alto- 
gether cease.  We  object  to  national  endow- 
ments for  religion  ^«r  ee,  whoever  may  partici- 
pate in  them,  as  being  necessarily  inequitable 
and  inexpedient;  neither  can  we  see  the  re- 
ligious right  or  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  the 
wrong  which  the  Established  Church  is  doing. 
We  are  under  religious  obligations  to  put  an 
end  to  all  wrong  done  to  ourselves  and  others. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  such — we  concede  to  it  all  the  liberty  we 
claim  ourselves ;  we  object  to  the  National 
EsUbllshmentasawrong  toall  Nonconformists 
— that  is,  to  one  lialf  of  the  nation;  and  as 
citizens,  we  feel  that  we  have  the  civil  right, 
and  are  under  religiou.s  obligations  to  seek  at 
tbe  hands  of  the  L^slature  the  redress  of  this 
wrong.  Can  Sir  P.  Perring  understand  the 
difference  between  finding  fault  with  others, 
and  seeking  to  emancipate  ourselves?  Kght- 
eauflnoss  must  come  before  peace  is  possible, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  highest  religious- 
ness and  the  most  perfect  charity  to  seek  it 

Ant^JVieene  ChrUtinn  Library: — 
Tramlatiom  of  the  Writing*  of  the  Fathert 
doun  to  A.D,  325.     EMited  by   Rev.  Albi- 
ARDEB  Roberts,  D.D.,  and  Jaues  Donald- 
son, D.D. 
Vol.  XIX.     The  Seven  Socks  of  Arnohiwi  ad- 
neriut  Gente*.     Translated  by  A.  H.  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  D.C  L.,  and  Hugu  Campbell,  M.A. 
Vol  XX.       The  Work*  of  Oregory    Thauma- 
tuTga*,  Dionyiius  of  Alexandria,  arid  Arehe- 
laus.     Translated  by  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Saluond, 
M.A.      And  Syriac  DocumenU,  attributed 
to  the  First  Threg  Centuries.    Translated  by 
Rev.  B.  P.  Pbattbh,  B,A.     Edinbui^h;   T. 
and  T.  Clark. 
The  editors  of  this  valuable  series  of  transla- 
tiona  an  resolved  to  J^onush  the  English  roadar 
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with  nearly  all  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  The  volumes  before  us 
singularly  important  The  celebrated  books 
of  Amobius  advertiis  Qentes  reflect  the  intense 
antagonism  which  the  mmittra  horrendaqiie  of 
heathenism  bad  cscited  in  pure-minded  and 
thoughtful  men.  There  is  exceedingly  little  of 
the  peculiar  form  of  Ante-Nicene  Christianity 
to  be  gleaned  from  this  apologia;  there  is 
bardly  a  reference  either  to  the  Old  Testament 
or  Uie  New,  or  to  any  distinctively  Christian 
doctrine,  but  there  is  the  mosfelsborato  im- 
peachment of  tbe  popular  faith.  The  incredi- 
ble obscenity  of  the  myUiology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  drawn  out  iu  revolting  detail,  and  is 
the  sufficient  reply  t«  the  maddened  hostility 
of  heathen  persecutors  of  Christians.  Amobius 
repudiated  the  allegorical  interpretation  which 
faa>d  been  put  by  philosophers  upon  popular 
legend  as  a  flimsy  expedient  to  condone  intol- 
erable impurity,  and  be  drags  out  the  sensuous 
earthworm,  slime  and  all,  into  the  light  The 
same  spirit  of  uncompromising  detestation  of 
the  impurities  of  heathenism  that  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  '  Apology '  of  Tertullian  and  the  '  Oc- 
tavius  ^  of  Hinucius  Felix  pervades  this  treatise, 
which  yet,  by  its  philosopbical  arrangement 
and  fulness  of  detail,  has  gained  for  Amobius 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Christian  Varro. 

The  translations  of  the  genuine  and  spuri- 
ous works  of  Qrtgory  Tbaumatui^us  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  care,  and  contain  the  pane- 
CTric  on  Origen,  as  well  as  the  metaphrime  of 
Eceleiiaites.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  volume  is  the  'Disputation  be- 
tween Bishop  Arcbelaus  and  Manes,'  which, 
for  its  picturesque  surroundings,  and  for  tbe 
insight  it  ^ves  into  the  activity  and  intensitr 
of  the  Manichsean  faith,  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  great  horesiarch  was  met  by  the  early 
Christians,  is  of  immense  value.  The  transla- 
tions of  the  Syriac  documents,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  done  with  Dr.  Cureton'g 
translations  open  before  the  editor,  are  claimed 
by  him  as  an  independent  translation.  The 
extent  of  these  obligations  are  difierenUy  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Pratten  and  some  of  his  critics ; 
at  all  events,  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
tbe  series  of  the  '  Ante-Nicenc  Library.' 

The  Story  of  Bare  Court  Being  the  History 
of  an  Independent  Cbnrch.  By  Jdhh  B, 
Marsh;  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Ralbiob,  D.D.  Stiahan  and  Co. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  class  of 
books  that  we  should  like  to  see  greatiy  multi- 
plied. The  history  of  many  a  Nonconforming 
Church  would  be  the  best  defence  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  tbe  best  aridence  of  its  vitality.  The 
Hare  Court  Church  dates  from  the  Common- 
wealth, some  of  the  illustrious  names  of  which 
wereconnected  with  it,  and  with  its  first  raator, 
Qeorge  Cokayne,  notably  Sir  Bulstrode  White- 
locke,  Lord  Mayor  Tlchbome,  ancestor  of  the  . 
famOy  just  now  attracting  so  much  notoriety 
— who  also  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles 
I.,  and  Lord  Mayor  Ireton,  brother  of  Crom- 
well's famous  Colonel  The  Communion  plate 
now  m  use  by  the  Church  at  Canonbury  was 
preeented  by  Sir  Bnlstrode  Whit«tocke  and  Sir 
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Robert  Tichbome.  Cokftjnewas  also  a  friend 
of  Milton  ftnd  of  Bunyan,  who  died  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joha  Strudwicke,  one  of  Mr. 
Cokayne's  deacons.  The  church  haa  a  great 
history,  and  both  in  the  distinctioD  of  its  pre- 
sent hoDourcd  pastor  and  in  the  noble  acbiere- 
inenta  of  the  church  itself  it  will  perpetuate  its 
honourable  traditions. 

The  M^oaUU  Stont ;  a  fiu-timiU  of  the  Ori- 
^nal  Intcription,  with  an  BnglUh  TVantla- 
tiork,  and  an  BMorkal  and  CHtical  Com- 
mentary. Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  a  Mnp  of  the  Land  of  Moab. 
Bt  Ciikistian  D.  OniSBUBo,  LL.D.  Reeves 
and  Turner. 
The  discoverj  and  interpretation  of  the  Moabite 
stone  equal,  and  in  some  respects  surpass  in 
importance  and  interest,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Rosetta  stone ;  those  thirty-four  lines,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  chances  of  Bedouin 
ignorance  anil  way-side  accident  for  nearlj  as 
many  centuries,  tlirow  unexpected  light  upon 
both  the  history  and  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  relations  of  Moab  and  Israel  were 
very  intimate,  and  the  Biblical  records  df  these 
are  very  perplexing.  Thus  we  find  David,  who 
was  of  Moabite  descent,  and  whose  parents  had 
been  sheltered  by  the  king  of  Moab,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  wagingabloody  waragainat 
this  hospitable  nionardi,  and  slaughtering  two- 
thirds  of  his  subjects.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  for  nearly  a  century  the  Moabites  were 
tributory  to  the  Israelites,  but  the  Moabite  in- 
scription implies  that  they  had  during  this 
penod  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  were  conquered 
again  by  Omri.  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  that 
Solomon  granted  their  liberty,  as  there  are 
several  indications  of  his  frien<Uy  feeling.  The 
inscription  is  a  record  of  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  Meshn,  king  of  Moab,  circa  B.C.  936, 
to  reconquer  the  territory  and  rebuild  the  cities 
anciently  subjugated  by  the  Isnelites,  2  Kings 
ilL  ;  these  they  retained  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  haU,  until  in  the  time  of  Ahas  tiie 
'  burden  of  Moab'  was  pronounced  by  Isaiah. 
(Isaiah  XV.,  xvi.)  Mesha,  this  triumphal  tablet 
tells  us,  made  Dijon  his  fortified  capital,  and 
erected  this  memorial  in  it.  He  took  from 
Nebo  '  the  vessels  of  Jehovah'  and  dedicated 
them  to  Chemosh,  giving  the  important  and 
entirely  novel  information  that-the  Jews  had  a 
house  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Nebo,  be- 
yond Jordan.  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  on  this  tablet  is  remarkable,  implying 
that  at  that  time  it  was  cmnroonly  pronounced 
by  the  Israelites — that  is,  the  sacred  Tetra- 
grunmaton  hod  not  then  ceased  to  be  used, 
lliis  superstition,  Dr,  Ginsburg  thinks,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Alexandrine  Jews. 

The  linguistical  int«rest  of  the  stone  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  pre-Maccabean 
original  written  in  a  language  almost  identical 
witii  the  Biblical  Uebrew.  It  is  older  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Old  Testament  Its  bearings 
on  the  Masorotic  text,  therefore,  are  profoundly 
important  and  interesting  \  these  Dr.  Ginsburg 
discusses.  The  important  fact  emerges  that 
the  Hebrew  words  were  divided  by  points,  and 
the  verses  by  vertical  strokes.    A  system  of 
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original  punctuation  is  thus  virtually  demon- 
strated, confirming  the  Masoretic  division.  The 
palicographical  importance  of  the  Moabite  stone 
IS  equally  great  It  is,  by  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  oldest  alphabet  of  its  character  that 
we  possess ;  it  is  three  centuries  older  than 
our  most  ancient  inscription,  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmunazar.  The  characters  are  the  so- 
called  Phcenician,  from  which  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  other  European  alpliabets  are  derived. 
We  hive  thus  'the  veritable  prototype  of 
modem  writings,'  for  all  the  twenty-two  letters 
are  here.  All  those  points  Dr.  Ginsburg 
evolves  and  elucidates  with  'great  scholarship 
and  ingenuity.  He  narrates  fully  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  this  romarkable  monument 
by  the  Rer.  F.  Eldn  ;  of  the  foolish  and  fussy, 
and,  as  it  proved,  disastrous  jealousy  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  French  Consul.  M.  Clermont- 
Oonnoau,  and  of  its  destruction  by  the  Be- 
douins. The  volume  is  one  of  almost  romantic 
interest  Dr.  Qinsbiu^  has  wisely  written  for 
the  comprehension  of  even  uuloarned  readers. 
His  volume  supplies  not  only  a  fac-similo  of 
the  stone,  the  various  translations  of  it  already 
made,  but  a  full  exposition  of  its  manifold 
signincance.  It  is  a  wonderful  corroboration 
of  Old  Testament  authority. 

PnUttine :  it*  Holy  Site*  and  Saered  Story. 

By  Jonn    TiLLOTSON.      Ward,    Lock,   and 

Tyler.  1871. 
The  history  of  the  Jews,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  in  the  Old  St  Clair  Testament,  is  a 
medley.  The  absence  of  chronological  arrange- 
ment in  the  books,  the  positive  inversion  of 
the  order  of  eventi  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  book— sometimes  the  brief  account  of 
some  reigns,  the  interruptiim  of  the  story  by 
long  episodes,  the  want  of  any  means  of  corre- 
lating the  prophets  with  the  monarchs  in  whose 
reigns  they  prophesy,  combine  to  confuse  the 
reMer ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  history  is 
absent  altogether  for  Uie  400  years  immediat^y 
before  Christ  As  a  consequence,  the  Bible 
history  is  but  little  studied  oy  young  peopk^ 
and  for  a  hundred  lads  who  can  readily  run 
through  the  list  of  sovereigns  from  Egbert  to 
Victoria,  or  Clovis  to  Napoleon,  there  is  hardly 
one  who  can  distinctly  enumerate  tho  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The 
Bible  history  seems  far  off  and  shadowy,  and 
needs  to  be  made  near  and  real ;  it  is  passed 
over  for  lighter  literature,  and  needs  to  be  in- 
vested wiui  the  charms  of  a  story ;  Palestine 
geography  is  neglected,  while  its  relations  with 
the  sacred  story  are  close  and  living,  and  a 
graphic  description  of  t)ie  physical  features  of 
the  country  should  always  accompany  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  occurred  in  it  In 
those  parts  where  tho  Biblical  narrative  is  de- 
tailed and  connected  through  a  few  chaptorg — 
as  in  tho  history  of  the  patriarchs,  or  that  of 
David  and  Solomon,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha-— it  w 
read  with  interest  by  the  young ;  so  that  if  we 
give  continuity  to  the  entire  account,  we  may 
expect  to  create  interest  in  the  entire  book. 
We  are  therefore  indebted  to  tliose  who  reduce 
the  elements  to  order,  and  present  us  with  a 
connected  history  of  Palestine,  like  the  history 
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of  ttnj  other  countrj,  as  Dean  Stanley  has 
done  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
junij  Milmnn  in  hia  '  History  of  the  Jews.' 
Those  works,  howcTer,  are  learned  and  expen- 
sive, and  Stanley's  book  still  wants  the  con- 
cludingTolume;  bo thatacheappopularhistory 


position  in  general  literature,  and  in  this  history 
of  Palestine,  as  well  aa  in  the  Bible  Dictionary 
irhich  precoded  it,  he  shows  so  much  know- 
ledge of  Biblical  matters,  and  so  much  talent 
in  dealing  with  them,  that  his  death,  which 
took  place  before  n  copy  of  this  book  could  be 
placed  in  his  bitnila,  will  be  much  resetted  by 
many.  In  the  preparation  of  his  book  be  hss 
no  doubt  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  bis 
predecessors  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  has 
pat  himsotf  into  his  work,  and  hi<:  fiie,  healthy, 
genial,  and  sympathising  spirit  is  exhibited  m 
every  chapter.  In  critical  and  scientific  mat- 
ters many  will  disagree  from  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, as.  for  instance,  whoa  he  accepts 
Usfiher's  chronology,  places  Job  earlier  than 
Abraham,  makes  the  bod  of  the  Dead  Sea  tiie 
sit«  of  Sodom,  attributes  Ecclesiastes  to  Solo- 
mon, and  ignores  a  deutero-Isaiah.  It  is  better, 
perhaps,  that  these  questions  should  not  all  be 
discussed—nor  without  discussion  be  dedded 
adversely  to  common  belief — in  a  book  intended 
for  young  people:  else  the  author  here  and 
there  shows  his  capacity  to  weigh  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  a  disputed  matter.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  while  the 
natural  and  human  sides  of  marvellous  events 
are  made  prominent,  the  question  of  the  super- 
natural is  not  formally  discussed,  but  the  very 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  quoted 
and  left  to  make  its  own  impression.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  makes 
considerable  use  of  Josephus,  and  sometimes 
borrows  from  tradition,  though  more  sparingly 
than  does  Stanley.  His  style  is  more  simple 
than  Stanlev's,  lus  language  more  homely ;  he 
writes  in  the  present  tense,  and  so  gives  the 
events  a  dramatic  interest;  he  makes  old  acts 
and  practices  understood  by  running  references 
to  that  which  is  analogous  in  modem  society, 
and  finishes  a  portrait  or  a  description  with  an 
apt  quotation  or  proverb.  In  historical  paral- 
iek  luid  allusions,  the  book  abounds.  For  in- 
stance, vrith  reference  to  Abram's  position  in 
idolatrous  Chaldasa,  when  John  Knox,  bound 
as  a  galley  slave,  was  wearily  tuning  at  the 
oar  in  French  waters,  be  is  said  to  have  seiied 
on  a  wooden  image  of  the  Vii^in.  'This  a 
mother  of  God  I '  quoth  he,  '  she  is  fittw  for 
swimming  than  for  being  worshipped ;'  and  so 
he  flung  her  into  the  river.  Abram  was  more 
discreet  One  day,  when  his  father  was  away 
from  Uie  atelier,  he  took  a  strong  hamjner  and 
knocked  half  the  idols  to  pieces.  When  Terah 
returned  and  inquired  the  cause,  Abram  told 
liim  the  gods  had  fallen  to  fighting  as  to  which 
was  the  greatest  and  in  the  hattle  had  reduced 
themselves  to  the  sight  he  saw;  Terah,  who 
would  not  give  up  his  faith  in  their  vitality,  was 
forced  to  silence  (p.  H).  With  rc^rd  to  Israel's 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  low  tide  the  sea  may 
be  forded  at  Suez,  as  Napoleon  and  his  officers 
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forded  it  on  horseback  ;  yet  the  tide  comes  in 
with  a  mighty  fiood,  such  as  wcU-nigh  over- 
whelmed Napoleon  and  his  olficurs  when  re- 
crossing  to  Suez  (p.  62).     When  Saul  took  a 
yoke  of  oien  and  hewed  them  in  pieces  and 
sent  them  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel  by 
the  hands  of  messengers,  saying,   '  Whosoever 
comelb  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel, 
eo  shall  it  be  dooe  unto  his  osca  \ '  the  chal- 
lenge spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from 
family  to  family,  from  tribe  to  tribe.     Like  the 
fiery  cross  of  the  old  Highlanders,  the  signs 
were  borne  along,  and  the  people  responded 
with  one  consent : — 
'  Fast  ns  tiie  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ;     • 
From  vrinding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
Then  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down: 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace- 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place ; 
And  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Leftcl^mourandsurprisebehind.'    (P.  110.) 
We  trust  that  the  author  will  succeed  in  his 
object  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
holy  sites  and  sacred  story  of  Palestine,  nnd 
in  quickening  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
both. 

On  afre»h  RezUion  of  the  EriglWi  Neie  Teeta- 
merit.  By  J.  D.  Ligutfoot,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
St  Paul's,  and  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge^  Macmilko  and  Co.  18T1. 
The  substance  of  this  work  was  read  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  to  a  clerical  mooting  before  the  Bo- 
vision  Committee  had  held  its  first  session. 
The  publication  of  the  volume  will  do  good 
service.  The  author  Introduces  his  discussion 
by  a  clear  retumi  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible,  and 
he  then  recounts  the  difficulties  and  suspicions 
that  were  engendered  by  the  proposals  which 
issued  in  the  production  of  thoautnorized  Eng- 
lish version.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
criticisms  and  fears  which  disturb  good-people 
in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  arc  almost 
identical  with  those  which  greeted  the  tians- 
lators  of  the  seventeenth  c^itiiry.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  vindicates  '  the  necessity  fur  a  fresh  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  version.'  Though  he 
here  traverses  ground  which  has  often  been, 
canvassed,  the  argument  has  never  been  more 
strongly  or  more  adequately  presented.  It 
consists  of  a  careful  and  condensed  exposition, 
first  of  the  textual  defects  and  'false  readings' 
of  the  English  veruon  ;  itgoeson  toenumerate 
the  'artificial  distinctions  created'  by  an  ar- 
bitrary variety  of  translation  of  the  same  Greek 
words,  and  the  'real  distinctions  obliterated' 
by  the  reverse  process  of  using  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  as  the  representative  of  several  du- 
ferent  Greek  words.  Our  author  accumulates 
further  proof  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  nice- 
ties of  Greek  grammar  were  not  known  to  our 
translators,  thatthey  were  foggy  in  the  extreme 
as  to  the  use  of  the  definite  article  and  the 
aorist  tense,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  mo- 
difications efiected  in  the  meaning  of  verbs  b^ 
the  'voice'  in  which  they  are  used.  He  is 
particularlyhappyin  showing  tbe  inconsistency, 
D,.,„H=,^,;..ugi^ 
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conias\on,  and  utter  lack  of  definite  principle 
on  which  'proper  names'  are  introduced  into 
the  English  New  TestameDt,  and  in  this  and 
other  waya  ehowa  that  the  time  is  come  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  blunders  wliich  often  con- 
ceal truth  and  beauty,  and  interfere  with  the 
vivid  impresiiion  which  the  words  of  Josuaand 
his  apostles  ought  to  produce  upon  the  English 
reader.  The  chief  and  only  criticism  we  feci 
disposed  to  express  is,  that  in  many  bcofm  of 

E laces  Dr.  Lightfoot  indicates  the  obvious 
lunder  of  the  English  version,  butdoes  not 
show  us  how  he  would  find  a  remedy.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  argues  that  there  need  be  no  viola- 
tion whatever  of  this  '  well  of  English  unde- 
filed ; '  thai  in  the  matter  of  Greek  scholarship 
we  are  never  likely  to  liave  a  la^er  body  of 
men  competent  to  execute  the  work,  and  to 
criticise  it  when  done;  and  that  a  revised 
translation  will  not  now  be  exposed  to  the 
afTectatioQS  and  Latinixms  that  might  possibly 
have  di.stiirbvd  such  a  Work  as  this  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preient  century.  Our  author 
Speaks,  moreover,  with  grateful  satisfaction  of 
the  fine  spirit  which  has  been  expressed  and 
consecrated  by  the  actual  co-operation  of  the 
reviBcrB. 


The  Eeligion  of  the  Pretsnt  and  Ihe  Future. 
Sermons  preached  chiefly  at  Yale  College,  by 
TheodobeD.Wooi.bbv.  {New York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.)  The  name  of  the  venerable 
and  honoured  President  of  Yale  Collie  is  well 
known  on  this  side  tho  Atlinlic.  His  authori- 
ty as  a  jurist  has  been  often  cited  in  our  in- 
ternational dis)iuleH  with  the  United  States. 
His  articles  on  the  A I  ibama  question  have  pro- 
bably done  as  much  as  anyUiing  tn  convince 
his  countrymen  that  there  were  two  sides  to  it, 
and  to  induce  the  temper  which  has  happily  led 
to  tile  recent  convention.  In  the  United  States 
he  is  universally  regarded  as  facile  prineepi 
on  all  questions  of  international  law.  Connect- 
ed with  Yale  College  for  forty  years,  its  Presi- 
dent for  twenty-five,  he  has  just  retired  from 
the  latter  office  into  private  life,  carrying  with 
him  a  degree  of  public  respect  and  of  personal 
affection  such  as  few  men  are  permitted  to  win. 
This  volume  is  a  record  of  his  more  pastoral 
relations  to  the  professors  and  alumni  of  Yale. 
None  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  Dr.  Dwight, 
have  won  more  religious  respect  and  affection. 
His  dignified  and  yet  gentle  wisdom,  his  high 
puri^  and  deep  spirituality,  and  especially  the 
afiectionate  sympathy  called  forth  by  his  unu- 
sual domestic  sorrows — for,  tike  Archbishop 
Tail,  his  children  have  been  taken  from  him 
more  than  one  at  once ;  his  last  bereavement 
was  two  daughters,  who  died  last  December,  in 
Jerusalem,  wilhio  two  days  of  each  other — 
tbese  have  gathered  round  his  name  and  his 
home  a  peculiar  reverence,  love,  and  influence 
on  the  part  not  only  of  many  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  lytve  been  under  his  care,  but 
of  many  thousands  of  hia  oountrymeD  besides. 
This  volume  is  a  memorial  of  bis  Oollc^e- 
chapel  preaching,  compiled  at  the  request  of 
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members  of  bis  claaaes.  It  counts  of  tiren^- 
Rve  sennons  on  ordinary  but  diversifled  Chris- 
tian themes  ;  all,  however,  indirectly  baviog 
respect  to  a  collegiate  audience.  Tho  circum- 
stances of  the  publication  place  the  volume  be- 
yond OUT  criticism,  and  were  there  anything  in 
it  to  find  fault  with,  we  should  simply  refrain 
from  commendation.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  its  qualities  of  thoughtful, 
earnest,  catholic,  practical  religiousness,  com- 
bined with  finished  scholarship,  hif^-toned 
simplicity,  and  cultured  grace,  are  of  a  very 
high  character — every  word  is  pure  gold.  We 
trust  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
English  readers.  We  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing the  elegant,  touching,  and  charactoristie 
d^ication — '  To  those  who  have  now  and  then 
beard  my  viice  in  the  pulpit  of  Yale  College; 
and  especially  to  the  graduates  who  have  gone 
forth  ^om  these  halls,  learing  me  here  until 
now,  when  my  time  of  graduation  is  newly 
come,  I  affectionately  inscribe  tbese  discourses 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rc.spoct  and  love 
which  they  have  shown  mo.' — The  Training  of 
the  Taelne  ;  or,  Pattaget  out  of  the  GittptU, 
exkibitinj  the  taelve  Diieiples  of  Jetut  undft- 
dudpliM  for  the  ApottUthip.  By  the  Rbt. 
Alriakdeb  B.  Brdce,  Broughty  Ferry.  (Edtn- 
bur^:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Hr.  Bruce  has  bit 
upon  a  good  idea,  and  has  wrought  it  out  in  ft 
stronger  manner  than  bis  preface,  which  \a 
somewhat  fussy  and  e^tistieal,  §nves  promise 
of.  He  selects  for  elucidation  the  passages  in 
the  Qospels  which  set  forth  our  Lord's  rela- 
tions with  the  Twelve,  and  examines  them  ia 
the  light  of  his  great  purpose  to  teach  and  tmin 
Uiese  selected  men  as  the  founders  of  bis 
Church  and  the  Apostles  of  his  rcUgion.  Mr. 
Bruce's  tre&lment  is  homiletical  rather  than 
Bcientiflc,  most  of  bis  chapters  having  evident- 
ly  done  duty  in  the  pulpit  He  is,  however,  an 
intellectual  and  well-Mod  expositor.  H  there 
be  nothing  in  his  discoursing  that  is  very  peae- 
trating,  neither  is  thci^  anything  inana  Hia 
predominant  characteristic  is  sound,  practical 
common  sense.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Dr.  John  Brown.  His  book  is  too  big.  An  oc- 
tavo volume  of  6S0  pages  is  a  ^ent  undertak- 
ing for  a  read^,  unless  redeemed  by  originali- 
ty, or  power  of  vivid  presentation.  Ur.  Brace 
is  thoroughly  orthodox,  even  according  tn 
Scottish  standards.  But  he  is  not  blind.  He 
has  clearly  thought  for  himself,  and  he  pats 
the  result  with  intelligence  and  independence. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  a  difficult  task  to 
speak  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  Sabbath-keep- 
ing, and  to  refrain  from  a  rebuke  of  the  Sabba- 
tarianism into  which  some  of  his  own  country- 
men have  fallen,  which  is  surely  as  superstitions' 
and  burdensome  as  that  which  our  Lord  rebuk- 
ed ;  but  ^-  Bruce  has  achieved  this.  His  re- 
marks on  litui^ea,  which,  he  thinks,  are  for 
private  rather  than  public  use,  are  moderate 
and  wise.  Indeed,  Hr.  Bruce  holds  the  ba- 
lance in  most  things  very  fairly.  As  we  have 
said,  a  more  profound,  scientific  treatment  of 
bis  subject  is  concavable.  At  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Neauder,  for  instance,  it  would  Iuto 
received  it ;  but  as  a  practical  exposition,  cod- 
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ducted  on  a  high  level  of  common  eenEe,  the 
book  is  a  very  good  od&  It  touches  on  multi' 
tudinoua  questiona,  and  always  inteUigentljand 
wisely.  SomclimeB  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  quite 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  an  for  instance,* 
in  the  section  on  Peter's  sifting.  The  true  na- 
ture of  the  crisis  is  brought  out  by  Whatelej, 
in  his  'Lectures  on  the  Apostles,'  much  more 
fully  and  distinctly.  But  the  book  iswortbya 
place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  firown'a  expository 
volumes. —  Young  Men  and  Maid en»  ;  a  Paa- 
toral  for  the  Timet,  By  J.  Baldwin  Bkowk, 
B.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  These  ser- 
inona  are  only  partially  designated  in  this  title, 
for  in  addition  to  the  two  on  young  men  and 
wonien,  a  third  is  devoted  to  'our  elders.' 
Wh&t  llr.  Brown  hns  to  say  to  these  will  be  an- 
ticipated by  all  who  know  his  writings.  His 
intense  earnestness  almost  irresistibly  takes  a 
monitory  form.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  his 
gmieratian,  like  a  Hebrew  prophet,  saying  noble 
and  eloquent  things;  but  he  would  speak  more 
effectually  if  he  spoke  in  a  more  hopeful  spirit 
of  futh.  There  ia  evil  enough  in  our  life,  Qod 
.  knows !  but  there  is  also  much  good,  more, 
perhaps,  than  ever  there  was;  and  the  most 
effectual  of  all  inspirations  in  the  battle  with 
evil  is  the  inspiration  of  faith.  Is  it  not  say- 
ing too  much  of  any  vice  amoii«  us,  that  'Eng- 
land ia  likely  to  die  of  it'  ?  l^is  ia  a  rhetori- 
cal exaKeration  from  which  the  good  dissent, 
at  wbicn  the  evil  laugh.  Mr.  Brown's  very  in- 
tensity betrays  him  into  this  characteristic 
fault  Few  men,  bowerer,  speak  better  things ; 
and  these  three  sermons  cannot  fail  to  stimu- 
late nobly  all  into  whose  hands  they  fall. — 
Sermcm.  by  the  Rev.  Ferocs  FaaQUsoN,  Dal- 
keiUi.  (F.diDburghr  Andrew  EUiott)  We 
have  a  dim  recollection  of  reading  some  news- 
paper paragisph  anent  th  e  heresy  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, and  some  proceedings  taken  thereupon 
by  the  Presbytery  of  his  Church ;  and  in  this 
volume  Mr.  Ferguson  prints  a  request  of  450 
members  of  his  congregation  for  the  publica- 
tion of  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  chaise 
nas  brought  Wo  have  utterly  faUed,  either 
to  recall  the  nature  of  the  charge,  OT  to  gather 
it  from  the  request,  or  from  Mr,  Ferguson's 
preface.  Wc  had  no  aitcmative,  therefore,  but 
to  examine  the  sermons  themselves  with  the 
cjes  of  a  lynx-like  orthodoxy.  We  have  done 
no,  selecting  such  as  from  their  subject  seemed 
most  likely,  to  betray  the  cloven-fooL  Our  sa- 
gacity is  at  fault  We  have  found  nothing 
even  suspicious,  but  only  the  sermons  of  a 
Ktrong,  intelligent,  devout  man,  everywhere 
fresh,  and  everywhere  wholesome  and  stimulat- 
i;^,  occaKiooally  fanciful  in  their  ingenuity ;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  sermon  entitled  the  '  Cen- 
tre of  the  Universe,'  the  idea  of  which,  deriv- 
ed from  his  position  between  two  thievea,  is 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  visible  and  in- 
visible worlds,  and  of  the  interstice  between 
the  two.  We  very  heartily  commend  these 
tme  sermons  of  a  true  man.  Qod  help  the  or- 
thodoxy that  is  intolerant  of  such  teaching  as 
Ihial — SrrmoTif,  by  Jakbs  McDouoall,  Pastor 
of  the  Helgrave  Congregatioual  Church,  Dar- 
wcn,  Lancashire.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) 
Ur.  McDougall's  sermons  are  remarkable  for 


their  independence  and  strength — a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  puny  pietisms  that  are  so  often 
pat  forth  under  the  name  of  sermons.  Con- 
ceived in  unconventional  modes,  expressed  in 
unconventional,     albeit     sometimes     ru^cd, 

Shrase — e.ff.,  'eld-time,'  'age-lasting,'  and  simi- 
ir  terms — they  have  a  breadth,  vigour,  and  in- 
dependence that  are  quite  refreshing,  and  that 
are  as  creditable  to  hearers  as  to  the  preacher. 
Mr.  McDougall  lays  hold  firmly  upon  Uie  incar- 
nation, but  seems  to  attribute  the  expiation  of 
Christ  unduly  to  it,  rather  than  to  his  death 
upon  the  cross.  Doubtless,  the  entire  human 
life  of  our  Lord  etiters  into  it ;  but  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Mr.  McDougall  is  di8t^ibu^ 
ed  and  guarded  compared  with  the  enthusias- 
tic emphasis  given  to  the  cross  by  the  sacred 
writers.  This,  however,  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental Perhaps  the  finest  sermon  in  the  vo- 
lume is  that  on  Christian  Theism,  su^ested 
by  the  British  Association  addresses  of  Profes- 
sors Huxley  and  Tyndall.  With  a  feeling  of 
true  theistic  conserrati'sm,  Mr.  McDougall 
seeks  for  points  of  sympathy  rather  than  of 
difference,  and  while  uncompromising  in  bis 
own  religious  recognitions,  is  courteous  and 
sympathetic  towards  those  who  fall  short  of 
them.  Readers  of  Mr.  McDougall's  sermons 
must  feel  great  respect  for  the  Church  that  can 
produce  such  men,  and  rejoice  in  their  teach- 
ing.-^ TKa  Companion*  <if  St.  Paul.  By  John 
S.  iiowsofl,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  (Strahan 
and  Co.)  Dean  Howson  has  ninde  the  sphere 
of  Paul's  life  pre-eminently  hi.s  own.  It  is  the 
field  of.  literary  and  theological  culture  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his 
life.  Beside  bis  life  of  the  Apostle,  written 
conjointly  with  Mr,  Conyboare,  be  has  publish- 
ed, as  a  Hulsean  lecture, '  The  Character  of  St 
Paul :  a  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Metaphors  of 
St  Paul ;'  another  on  '  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
St  Paul.'  Now  he  portrays  the  companions 
of  St  Paul,  Barnabas,  Lydia,  Luke,  Apollos, 
Titus,  Phoebe,  &c.  Dean  Howson  is  not  a  very 
fervid  writer :  he  presents  us  with  no  glowing 
pictures ;  but  all  that  scholarly  care,  clear 
good  sense,  and  elegant  simplicity  can  do,  he 
does.  Everything  that  he  writes  is  instructive 
and  interesting.  These  sketches,  especiallyof 
subordinate  and  little-regarded  characters  will 
have  a  special  value  to  all  curious  about  the 
bye-ways  of  Scripture  history. — Synoptical 
Lecture*  on  the  Book*  of  Holy  Hcriyiure.  First 
Series.  Genesis— Song  of  Songs.  By  the 
Rev.  DoNAiD  Fbaseb,  M.A.  (James  Nisbet) 
Mr.  Fraser  has  attempted  to  work  out  a  very 
good  idea.  We  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  pTOof<te.i:t  system,  as 
inducing  fragmentary  knowledge,  capricioas 
interpretations,  and  arbitrary  dt^ma.  Preach- 
ing from  sentences  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  early  Church.  Mr.  Fraser  has  attempted 
to  bring  the  whole  scope  of  a  book  of  Scrip- 
ture within  the  compass  of  a  pulpit  lecture. 
Perhaps  a  medium  course,  the  b'l'atmcnt  of  a 
single  narrative  or  subject,  would  have  been 
best     Wo  do  not  think  that  be  has  succeeded 
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the  Bible ;  but  undcrfrt&nding  the  Bible  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  ;  the  preacher  fails  when  tbe 
meanings  o(  the  Bible  are  not  applied  either 
formally'  or  by  necessiiry  HuggestionB  to  practi- 
cal religioua  b'fe.  It  ia  no  EufBcient  justifica- 
tion of  a  preachor  dealing  with  an  audience  of 
living  Eouis  that  he  has  explained  the  Bible  to 
them.  Mr.  Fraser's  diHCourses  are  neceasanly 
too  much  like  a  table  of  eoatenta  to  be  of  much 
practical  religious  use.  On  the  other  band  the 
popular  character  of  spoken  addressea  deprives 
his  book  of  acholnstic  value.  The  points  of 
difficultj,  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  popular- 
ly touched,  and  ^udgrocot  'b  pronounced  upon 
them,  generally  m  the  light  of  sufficient  read- 
ing; but  Mr.  Fraser  settles  nothing.  His 
chapter  on  the  canon  ia  very  superficial.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  these  exercises  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  aBible-cUss  than 
for  sermons.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  lecture  on 
Ruth,  Mr.  Oascr,  in  his  desire  to  be  practical, 
is  driven  to  allegoriziqg.  Mr.  Frasor,  however, 
has  failed  only  comparatJTely,  and  in  what  is 
intrinaicallT  impracticable.  There  ia  great 
positive  value  in  his  synthetical  attempt,  in  the 
habit  of  broad  general  views  which  it  necessi- 
tates, and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  successive 
links  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  Men  sceptically  inclined,  and  men  not 
sceptically  inclined,  who  feel  deeply  and  pain- 
fully, literary,  scientific,  and  religious  difficul- 
lies  in  conni^ction  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Jewish  histories,  will  be  impatient  with  Mr, 
Fraser ;  but  those  who  feci  no  such  difficulties 
will  bo  benefited  by  hi^  generalizations,  the 
more  because  they  proceed  upon  intelligent 
conclusions  of  his  own. —  Vital  Tnitht  from 
tht  Book  of  Jonah,  By  a  Labourer  in  the 
Lord's  Vineyard.  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 
These  addresses  make  no  pretence  to  scholarly 
criticism ;  they  are  simply  practical  exhorta- 
tions by  a  lady  to  a,  Sunday  class  of  young 
women,  delivered  without  notes,  and  written 
down  from  memory^  Accepting  them  for  what 
they  profess  to  be,  they  aro  to  be  commended 
as  calculated  for  practical  religious  usefulness. 
Criticism  of  their  positions  would  bo  out  of 
place;  the  history  is  wholly  subordinated  to 
spiritual  uses.  Sermimt  prtaehed  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand.  By  SAiieRL  Edoer,  B.A., 
London.  Second  Series.  (Bartlett)  Mr.  Ed- 
ger  has  produced  a  second  series  of  very 
thoughtful  and  interesting  sermons,  but,  to  our 
mind,  has  spoiled  them  by  a  sour,  angry,  im- 
""  I  exclusive 
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pertinent  preface.     Why  arrogate  so  e 
a  monopoly  of  Christian  feeling  intellis 


and  candour  ?  Why  impute  vufgar  and  base 
motives  to  all  chapel-goers  f  Why  strive  so 
hard  to  appear  heterodox,  and  not  succeed  very 
well  after  all  f  Many  of  the  discourses  are 
full  of  fine  feeling  and  ingenious  speculation. 
4S€Tmon*  chiefly  on  Svljeett  from  the  Sunday 
Leuoni,  By  IIenbt  Whitehkad,  Vicar  of  St 
John's,  Limehouse.  {Strahan  and  Oo.)  We 
have  only  commendation  to  give  to  theee  ser- 
mons, and  commendation  of  a  high  character. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  indicate  a  very  high 
d^ee  of  mental  power,  or  that  thw  dea'l  with 
high  theological  speculations.  Their  great 
merit  is  not  that  they  run  along  lofty  levels  of 


thought,  but  that  (her  are  sermons  eminently 
adapted  for  ordinary  nearera.  and  ;fet  as  eoii- 
nently  satisfactory  to  the  most  cultured.  They 


though tfulness,  spirituality,  and  sugnetiTe- 
ness,  which  are  eminently  adapted  to  me  nur- 
ture of  the  spirituaJ  life.  Intuitivelj,  Mr- 
Whitehead  apprehends  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  things.  Every  incident  ia  presented 
in  its  spiritual  root  and  fruit.  The  sertnons 
are  consequently  full  of  «  fine  catholicity  of 
spiritual  sympathy,  which,  while  it  is  infinitely 
above  all  mere  eccleBiaEticism,  is  very  refresh- 
ing and  very  winning.  The  httle  Tolumo  is  a 
genuine  help  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  spiritual 
Bfe. — Sermone  preached  in  Rugby  School 
Chapel  t'n  18S2-I867.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Fw- 
DBsicK  Tbhfl^  D.D.,  liorA  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Second  series.  (Haianillan  and  Go.)  Dr.  Tem- 
ple published  his  first  series  of  Rugby  sermons 
mi  mediately  after  the  publication  of  'Essays 
and  Reviews ' — that  inturectly  he  might  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  wild  charges  of  heresy 
and  infidelity  brought  against  bini,  They  were 
published,  therefore,  exactly  as  they  had  boen 
preached.  This  second  series  has  presumably 
been  more  specially  prepared  for  the  press. 
They  are  distinctively  sermons  to  boys,  and 
their  characteristics  are  a  penetrating  and  di- 
rect practicalness — informed  by  a  rare  inhd- 
tive  sympathy  with  boy  nature — its  keen  per- 
ception of  reoUty  and  earnestness,  its  equally 
keen  sympathy  with  what  is  noblest  in  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  Avoiding  ajl  doctrinal 
disquisition,  Dr.  Temple  is  in  every  sennon  in- 
tensely practical — doctrine,  however,  appareat- 
ly  ordinary  evangelical  doctrine,  being  implied 
— as  for  instance  in  the  sermons  about '  Abid- 
ing in  Christ '  and  '  The  Comforter.*  It  ia  neod- 
lesa  to  say  that  Dr.  Temple  looks  at  things  in  a 
fresh,  unconventional  way,  and  puts  things 
with  cultured  vigour.  The  eermons  would  be 
better  were  tho  motive-force  of  the  evangelical 
element  more  present,  but  they  are  stimulating 
and  instructive^  in  tho  best  sonse. 

Body  and  Mind;  heing  ths  Gulttonian  Lee- 
turet  /or  1870-  By  Dr.  Maodslbt.  Mac- 
ro Ulan  and  Co. 
In  reading  the  volur&e  before  us  we  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  statemoit 
madeby  Lecky,  in  bis  'History  of  Ratiooalismi,' 
that  '  the  discoveries  of  physical  science  form 
a  habit  of  mind  which  is  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  physics ;'  lor  Dr.  Maudsley,  while 
professing  to  confine  himself  within  the  domain 
of  pbysiolo^,  is  constantly  pronouncing  on 
psychological  matters,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
dogmatism  which  is  quite  as  genuine  as  that 
against  which  he  repeatedly  proleats.  We  ad- 
mit that,  from  his  general  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, he  ia  emincntiy  qualified  to  ju(%e  of 
psychological  subjects,  but  not  as  a  professed 
physiologist  As  long  as  he  keeps  to  his  own 
science,  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to  his  state- 
ments, and  to  bow  to  his  aulhori^  ;  and  when 
discoursing  on  these  topics  he  is  always  dear, 
interesting,  and  instructive ;  but  whenever  be 
meddles  with  mental  facta,  tttoee  qn^ities  seam 
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to  fotfialce  him,  and  ho  mTOlres  both  bimself 
&nd  bis  readers  in  &  maze.  After  perusing  a 
previous  nork  of  Dr.  Maudelej  on  ft  kindred 
Bubject,  we  were  quite  prepared  for  a  violent 
tirade  against  metaphysical  psjchologists,  and 
are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  them  abused 
in  terms  which  arc  neither  Terr  correct  nor 
Tery  scientinc.  In  the  preface  he  sayp,  '  The 
physiological  inquirer  int«  mind  may,  iif  he  care 
to  do  BO,  justly  protest  against  the  easy  con- 
fidence with  which  some  metspbysical  psycho- 
logists disdain  physiological  inquiry,  and  ignore 
its  results,  without  having  ever  been  at  the 
puns  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
what  these  results  arc,  and  with  the  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.  .  .  .  The 
very  terms  of  metaphysical  psychology  have, 
instead  of  helping,  oppressed  and  hindered 
him  (the  physiologist)  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
impossible  to  measure-;  they  have  been  hob- 
goblins, to  frighten  him  from  entering  on  his 
path  of  inquiry ;  pliantoms,  to  lead  him  astray 
at  every  turn,  after  he  has  entered  upon  it ; 
deceivers  lurking  to  betray  him,  under  the 
guise  of  seeming  friends  tendering  help.' 
Again,  '  Witliout  speculating  at  all  concerning 
the  nature  of  mind,  I  do  not  shrink  from  say- 
ing that  we  shall  make  no  progress  towards  a 
mental  science,  if  we  begin  by  depreciating  the 
body ;  not  by  disdaining  it,  as  metaphysicians, 
religious  ascetics,  and  maniacs  hare  done,  but 
bv  labouring  in  an  earnest  and  inquiring  spirit 
to  understand  it,  shall  we  make  any  step  for- 
wards,' ic.  We  deny  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  in  their  application  to  psycholo- 
^sts  of  the  present  day.  There  was  a  time,  it 
is  true,  when  the  old  dualistic  principle  was 
supreme,  when  mind  and  body  were  regarded 
as  two  distinct  essences,  formed  and  developed 
by  entirely  different  agenciea,  and  adapted  to 
each  other  for  a  time  by  some  intelligent  power 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  both  ;  but  as  re- 
gards the  present  time,  of  which  Dr.  Maudsley 
IB  here  speaking,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  (& 
wo  may  take  the  writer  as  a  fair  representative 
of  his  class)  that  the  metaphysical  psycholo- 
'  gists,  who  disdain  physiulogical  facts,  are 
neither  half  so  numerous  nor  so  bigoted  as  the 
physiological  psycholc^sts,  who  pour  contempt 
on  psychological  science,  without  ever  having 
acqimnted  themselves  with  its  results,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  disdain  for  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  tho  only  direct  evi- 
denoe  we  can  ever  possess  in  psychical  mat- 
ters. Surely  the  masterly  treatise  of  James 
Mill,  the  voluminous  expositions  of  Professor 
Bain,  and  the  far  more  acute  and  comprehen- 
sire  analyses  of  Herbert  Spencer, — all  of  whom 
r^ard  mental  phenomena  as  so  necessarily  and 
essentially  springing  out  of  physical  condi- 
tions, that  very  little  room  is  left  to  insinuate, 
even  the  mildest  form  of  spiritualiim  between 
them — are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  asser- 
tions as  the  above.  Is  it  a  truly  scientific  pro- 
cedure, because  the  old  dualistic  hypothesis 
proved  dull,  incorrect,  and  unfruitful,  to  refuse 
the  evidence  of  self-consciousness,  and  to  treat 
with  contempt  all  psychologiciil  inquiry  f 

Dr.   Maudsley  lays  great  emphasis   on  the 
dose  connection  between  the  mmd  and  body  ; 
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this  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation-stone  of  tho 
whole  of  his  fabric.  We  fully  admit  their  in- 
timate union,  and  thoir  mutual  action  and  re- 
Dction  on  each  other.  Nay,  more,  we  can  con- 
c«vo  of  mental  operations  only  In  conjunction 
with  some  corporeal  form  ;  but  we  neverthe- 
less refuse  to  be  shut  up  to  the  alternative 
that  all  mental  phenomena  are  strictly  and  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  physical  conditions,  and 
to  set  aside  all  questions  respectii^  the  nature 
of  the  mind  as  wholly  futile  and  transcen- 
dental. Is  it  not  much  nearer  the  truth  to  re- 
gard the  mind  as  the  formative  principle,  per- 
vading and  adapting  the  body  as  its  instru- 
ment, to  its  own  nature  and  requirements  F 
Again,  we  fully  admit  that  the  author  does  not 
attach  too  much  weight  to  the  statement  that 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  mind,  omitted  by 
the  earlier  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  normal, 
should  be  included  in  a  complete  system  of 
mental  analysis,  and  that  both  should  forita  a 
part  of  the  same  inquiry.  But  this  has  been 
done  (and  successfully  we  think),  even  by 
psychologists.  T>oes  Dr.  Maudsley  ignore,  or 
is  he  unacquainted  with,  the  labours  of  Her- 
bart,  Beneke,  and  J.  H.  Ficlite,  which  do 
ample  justice  to  this  department  of  mind  f 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  fake  them  into 
his  counsel  ?  We  come  now  to  that  which  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work,  viz.,  where  it  treate  of  the  well- 
known  phenomena  of  relies  action.  In  dealing 
with  this  subject,  Dr.  Maudsley's  method  is  to 
proceed  from  the  lower  nerve-centres  to  the 
higher,  and  to  explain  tho  latter  as  develop- 
ments of  the  former ;  to  show  that  in  tho 
highest  nervous  centres,  the  hemispherical 
ganglia,  tiie  organic  properties,  and  the  various 
processes  are  essentially  the  samo  as  in  the 
lowest,  and  that  in  all  Qie  different  centres  of 
action  there  is  a  simple  and  necessary  change 
in  response  to  the  external  impulses.  lie  seta 
out  with  an  examination  of  tho  'purposive' 
movements  of  a  decapitated  frog,  from  which 
he  deduce3  the  conclusii(i,  '  that  actions  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  design  may  bo  uncon- 
scious and  automatic.'  After  remarking  that 
faculties  are  not  innate  in  tho  case  of  man  to 
tho  same  degree  and  extent  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  therefore  to  be  acquired  by 
education,  but  that  when  acquired  they  be- 
come as  purely  automatic  as  the  primitive  re- 
flex actions  of  tho  frog,  he  adds  another  con- 
clusion, '  that  acts  consciously  designed  at  first 
may,  bj[  repetition  become  unconKcious  and 
automatic,  the  faculties  of  them  being  organ- 
ized in  the  constitution  of  the  nerve-centres, 
and  they  being  then  performed  as  reflex  effects 
of  an  external  stimulus.'  Here  we  expected  to 
meet  with  a  careful  distinction  drawn  between 
automatic,  voluntary,  and  volitional  move- 
ments, and  a  cautious  handling  of  the  explana- 
tions and  teachings  of  these  facts ;  but  we  are 
disappointed.  Many  explanations  of  them 
have  been  given.  According  to  some,  the 
second  coneluaion  is  an  explanation  of  the 
first ;  the  education  of  the  '  sensory  and  motor 
nuclei,'  in  conjunction  with  the.  law  of  inherit- 
ed qualities,  may  make  it  conceivable  that  tho 
various  '  purpoi>ive  movements'  of  tho  dflcap- 
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itated  frog  represent  the  experience  of  ite  oq- 
cestorB  appli^  to  purpo:!es  of  Gelf-prcscrT&tioQ. 
Others  liaTO  ascribed  the  purposive  faculties 
to  a  creative  mind,  external  to  the  organization, 
which  chose  its  own  inxtTumeota  with  a  view 
to  its  OWD  ends.  Others,  acain,  have  held  that 
there  is  a  twofold  life  of  the  Bovd — a  pre-con- 
Bciou^  aud  a  conscious;  that  the  pre-conscious 
manifests  itself  not  simply  in  the  building  up 
of  the  organization,  but  in  all  'insljnclive' 
action,  and  in  all  the  involuntary  workings  of 
the  intelligence.  Lastly,  granting  that  there  is 
no  oppo»ition,  but  only  a  distinction  in  degree 
between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  activi- 
ties, is  that  mode  of  procedure  above  all  ques- 
tion, or  is  it  not  rather  contrary  to  experience, 
to  regard  tiie  mental  changes  which  respond  to 
external  stimulus  as  the  mere  result  of  an 
outer  meehanical  and  necessary  influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not  more  correct  to 
consider  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  its  original 
powers  as  reacting  independently,  and  that, 
too, .  with  purpose  and  design — not  simply 
within  the  province  of  self-conscious  thought, 
but  also  in  the  unconscious  region  of  our  men- 
tal activities?  Dr.  Maudsley  does  not  even 
discuss  this  question,  but  with  a  dogmatism 
which  equals  that  of  any  of  the  metaphysical 
psychologists,  he  assumes  that  the  only  ex- 

Elanation  of  the  conscious  and  voluntary  is  to 
e  found  in  the  unconscious  and  involuntary 
acts.  On  page  1?,  he  tells  us,  '  The  highest 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  those 
to  which  the  hemispherical  ganglia  minister. 
These  are  the  functions  of  intelligence,  of 
emotion,  and  of  will ;  tbey  are  the  strictly 
neutral  functions.  The  question  at  once  arises, 
whether  we  have  to  do  in  these  supreme  cen- 
tres with  fundamentally  difTcrcnt  properties 
and  difTcrent  laws  of  evolution  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  lower  nerve-centres?  We 
have  to  do  with  different  functions  certainly, 
but  are  the  organic  processes  which  take  place 
in  them  essentially  different  from,  or  are  they 
identical  with,  those  of  the  lower  nerve-cen- 
tres ?  They  appear  to  be  essentiaUy  the  snmo : 
there  is  a  reception  of  impressions,  and  there 
is  a  reaction  to  impressions,  and  there  is  a 
registration  of  the  effects  both  of  the  impres- 
sions and  of  the  reactions  to  them.'  Ue  then 
defines  on  this  principle  the  various  mental 
operations  as  follows :  '  The  impressions  which 
are  made  there — i.e.,  in  the  higher  nervous 
centres— are  the  physiolcwcal  conditions  of 
ideM ;  the  feeling  of  the  ideas  is  emotion,  for 
I  hold  emotion  to  mean  the  special  sensibility 
of  the  vesicular  neurine  to  ideas ;  the  r^istra- 
tion  of  them  is  memory ;  and  the  reaction  to 
them  is  tK/lition.  Attention  b  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  tension  of  an  idea,  or  a  group  of 
ideas,  before  the  mind ;  and  reflexion  is  the 
successive  transference  of  energy  from  one  to 
another  of  a  series  of  ideas.'  Secluded  from 
assuming  the  co-operation  of  mind,  and  barred 
from  appealing  to  self -consciousness,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  where  he  gets  these  do- 
ftnitions  from.  There  are  things  included  in 
them  which  physiology  alone  could  never  dis- 
cover. For  all  we  know,  a  microsc<n)e  may 
reveal  a  '  vesicular  neurine^'  but  sure^  not  a 
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'^roup  of  ideas.*  But  all  this  is  eclipsed  by 
his  interpretation  of  memory,  on  pp.  19-20 
(space  will  not  allow  us  to  g^ve  the  passage  en- 
tire), where  he  says :  '  A  gangUonic  centre^ 
whether  of  mind,  sensation,  or  movenWDt, 
which  was  without  memory,  would  be  an 
idiotic  centre,  incapable  of  being  taught  its 
functions.  In  every  nerve-cell  there  is  memory, 
and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  memory  in  every 
organic  element  of  the  body.  The  virus  of 
the  small-pox  makes  its  mark  on  the  constitu- 
tion for  tne  rest  of  life.'  '  And  so,'  he  adds, 
'is  the  scar  of  a  cut  on  a  child's  finger;  the 
organic  clement  of  the  past  remembers  the 
ctungo  which  it  has  suffered.'  Again,  '.the 
more  sure  and  perfect  memory  becomes,  the 
more  unconscious  it  heeouies.'  In  our  epinioo) 
it  would  be  difHcult  to  find  a  greater  confusim 
of  ideas  than  this  passage  contains.  If,  as  Dr. 
Uaudsley  implies,  mcnjory  is  to  be  assigned 
to  any  ganglionic  centre,  whether  accompanied 
by  consciousness  or  not,  then  a  rose  has  a 
memory  of  its  being  baddcd,  an  apple-tree  of 
its  being  grafted,  the  earth  of  its  being  plough- 
ed—in  ict,  every  material  thing  which  bears 
the  impression  of  any  action  upon  it  whereby 
its  future  destiny  will  be  affected,  is  endowed 
with  memory.  If  we  accept  the  statement 
that  '  the  more  sure  and  perfect  memory  be- 
comes,  the  more  unconscious  it  becomes,'  then 
it  seems  the  more  memory  we  have  the  less 
we  remember.  In  the  former  statement  the 
author  seems  to  confound  memory  as  a  con- 
scious act,  and  the  sign  by  means  of  which  the 
conscious  act  is  performed ;  and  in  the  latter 
to  give  an  undue  extension  to  the  term  memory 
— viz.,  that  we  remember  all  which  under  cei^ 
tain  circumstanoes  we  might  recall,  but  have 
really  forgotten ;  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
potential  memory. 

Those  confusions  and  contradictions  estaib- 
lish  the  one-sidedness  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation. The  author  has  expended  all  his  eSbrta 
on  the  search  for  some  single  force  which 
would  afford  adequate  explanation  of  all  known 
phenomena.  He  has  attempted  to  account  for 
the  product  of  two  factors  by  means  of  od^  * 
and  the  least  important  of  them.  PhysioloKy 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  contrivance  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  from  the  lips  of 
the  fingers  to  the  brain,  and  that  certain  phy- 
wcal  changes  ensue,  hut  here  physiology  comes 
to  a  standstill.  Further  than  wis  physiologi- 
cal investigations  cannot  carry  us.  There  is 
an  impassable  gulf  between  it  and  the  facta 
beyond  —  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness knows  nothing  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  motor  nerves.  Dr.  Uaudsley 
has  tried  to  bridge  the  chasm  by  physiology 
.  alone  ;  in  that  he  has  attempted  the  impossible. 
Professor.  Tyndall,  in  tiie  Report  of  llie  British 
Association,  says:  'The  passage  from. the 
physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that 
a  definite  thought  and  the  definite  molecular 
action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  wo 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  ap- 
parently any  rudiment  of  the  orgoD,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  the  one  phenomena  to  the  other,  l^oy 
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ipp«sr  together,  but  we  know  not  why,'  He 
denies  that  ^ny  acquaintance  with  the  action 
of  the  brain  can  show  how  '  these  physical  pro- 

ceseee  are  connected  with  the  facts  of  con- 
Eciousness.'  The  dissecting  knife,  the  forceps, 
and  the  microEcope  can  render  us  no  aid  here. 
In  the  paper  on  ^Life  or  Vitality,'  the  next 
n-eatest  mystery  to  that  of  conqciousness,  we 
find  the  same  tendency  and  attempt  to  account 
for  all  its  phenomena  by  a  combination  of 
forces,  necessary  laws,  nerves,  and  muscles. 
Here  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  Huxley's 
'Lay  Sermons,'  page  S73 ;  when  men  'begin 
to  talk  about  there  being  (or  as  if  there  were) 
nothing  else  in  the  uniTcrse  but  matter  and 
force  and  necessary  laws,  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  "grenadiers,"  I  decline  to  follow  them.' 
When  treating  of  the  physical  causes  of  in- 
sanity, Dr.  Maudsley  is  always  Interesting  and 
instructiTe,  and  this  work  so  for  will  be  gladly 
accepted  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
alleviation  of  this  darkest  luid  most  blighting 
of  human  ills, 

Tki  Public  School  Latin  Grammar.     Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.     1871. 
The  very  appearance  of  this  book  is  decidedly 
unattractive,  and  we  fear  tbat  much  of  its  con- 
tents cannot  fail  to  intensify  one's  first  impres- 
sions.    It  consists  of  640   duodecimo  pages, 
crammed  with  matter  enough  to  fill  two  vol- 
umes of  the  same  dimensions.     It  bears  ail  the 
marks  of  an  attempt  to  putthe  greatest  amount 
of  information  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  its  pages  ore 
over-crowded,  and  its  contents  much  more  dull 
■nd   uDTeadable   than  even  a  Latin  grammar 
need  be.    From  the  same  cause,  we  presume,  we 
have  frequently  an  appalUng  number  of  facts 
strung  together,  without  the  enunciation  of  any 
well-defined  connecting  principles  to  guide  and 
assist  the  student  in   retaining  and  applying 
them ;  and  that, too, while  professedly  aimmg,by 
systematic  arrangement  and  philosophical  defi- 
nitions, to  bring  into  active  eiercise  the  reflec- 
tive faculties.      It   thus  becomes    chai^eable 
*   with  the  faults  of  most  of  the  older  grammars, 
which  burdened  the  memory  without  quicken- 
ing the  intellect     In  addition  to  these  general 
features  of  the  work,  we  have  noticed  that  al- 
most evei^  subject  is  broken  up  into  diTisions, 
and  subdivisions,  which  are  endless  m  number 
and  far  from  definite  in  character.     They 
enough  to  frighten  the  most  courageous   a 
dent  at  the  outset,  and  to  bewilder  him  in 
studies.      Examples  of   this  are  furnished 
almost  every  page.      Take,  e.g.,  pp.  E5-6,  the 
gender  of  consonant-nouns  and  dipt  1-nouns, 
which   are  divided  into  three  classes,  denoted 
by  A,  B,  and  C.     A  is  again  divided  into  (I 
(2),  and  (3),  and  (1)  is  again  subdivided  in 
(a)  a,  0,  and  (b)  a,  fi.     B  aad  G  also  undergo 
similar  dissection.   Again,  the  pronouns  are  c 
Tided  into  sii  classes,  the  sixth  being  unive 
salia:  the  universalia  are  again  subdivided  into 
five,  called — relativa,  libitiva,  distributiva,  Inclu- 
siva,  and  ezclusiva. 

The  adverbs  are,  first  of  all,  divided  into' 
nine  classes;   and  the  ninth,  consisting  'of 
various  logical  adverbs  used  to  modify  dis- 
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course,'  is  further  divided  into  six  kinds — the 
significative,  the  concessive,  the  dubifative,  the 
corrective,  the  affirmative,  the  ne^tive ;  a  di- 
vision which,  if  lineally  tested,  wiU  be  found 
as  faulty  as  the  much -criticised  categories  of 
Aristotle.  In  fact,  if  there  be  as  many  princi- 
ples as  there  are  divisions  in  this  how,  the 
student  may  justly  conclude  that  Latin  gram- 
mar is  as  boundless  as  the  ocean.  For  the 
same  feature'in  syntax  see  the  division  of  sim- 
ple sentences  on  p.  262. 

Our  readers,  if  they  have  had  the  patience 
to  follow  us  thus  far,  will  have  observed  tt)e 
occurrence  of  many  new  grammatical  terms  in 
the  quotations  we  nave  g^ven ;  which  is  another 
characteristic  of  this  volume.  They  con  be 
counted  by  the  dozen,  of  which  the  following  . 
will  serve  as  specimens  : — Phonology,  or  sound- 
lore  ;  and  morphology,  which  the  author  ren- 
ders iDord-lore ;  trajective  adjectives,  quotien- 
tive  adverbs,  factitive  and  static  verbs,  annex- 
relative,  oblique  complement,  circumstan- 
tive  antheses,  synesis,  Ac.  The  author  has 
aimed  at  a  revolution  rather  tlian  a  reform. 
Novelty,  however,  should  constitute  no  objec-  ■ 
to  a  terminology,  provided  it  justifies  its 
existence  by  its  superiority  over  the  old. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  terms  should  he 
such  as  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing what  they  mean.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  the  'Public  School  Qrammor' 
novelty  has  been  carried  to  excess. 

Once  more  we  have  observed  great  irregular- 
ity in  the  amount  of  explanation  given  in  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  disappointing  us  both  by  its 
abundance  and  deficiency  ;  e.g.,  we  have  the 
origin  and  history  of  cases  explained  by  the 
ordinary  diagram,  as  well  as  additional  expla- 
nation ;  but  there  is  no  explanation  of  mood,  . 
tense,  and  conjugation.  We  ore  also  in- 
formed in  a  foot-note  that  the  names  given  by 
grammarians  to  the  cases  are  ill-cnosen,.  but 
the  meaning  of  the  terms — e.g.,  of  genitive  and  _ 
accusative,  is  not  interpreted.  We  turn,  acci- 
dentally, to  the  verbs,  and  we  are  told  that 
potmim,  is  from  poU-rum,  and  that  pote  is  from 
pati,  lord,  whence  Greek  wooif  norwia  (lord,  ' 
lady) ;  that  fero  is  from  hhar,  Gr.  fcp ;  but  of 
voZo,  which  comes  between,  we  have  no  such 
explanation.  Of  this  verb  the  author  only 
says  that  «m  is  t<x  .vol-i-t,  and  tvlt  for  tolri-t, 
but  he  omits  to  add  that  tellcm  and  Telle  are 
for  velliran  and  rellire.  The  above  we  con- 
sider to  be  some  of  the  main  defects  of  this 
work.  A  grammar  brought  out  under  such 
auspices  as  the  one  before  us,  cannot  fail  to 
■have  many  excellences.  No  doubt  it  meets  on^ 
of  the  great  wants  of  the  times — viz.,  a  man- 
ual of  convenient  size,  and  easy  of  reference, 
presenting  a  fuller  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  than  the  ordinary  class-room 
grammars,  and  containing,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  best  results  of  the  linguistic  discov- 
eries of  modem  philoli^sts.  The  syntax  is 
copious,  and  carefully  arranged,  and  every  im- 
portant rule  is  illustrated  b^  a  profusion  of 
well-selected  examples,  in  which  the  idiomatic 
characteristics  of  i^tin  are  clearly  exhibited. 
One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  work  is  the 
vast  amount  of  classical  Latinity  embodied  in 
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d  student     It  is,  in   fsct,   a     C*^™ 
[omprehenBive   maoual    contffcuoiQ' 
;cnt  and  useful  infonaation    c~ 
QJng  within  the  province'  of  ., 
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